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For  Friends'  I&telligencer. 
PUBLIC  MORALS. 

BY  S.  M.  JAX KEY. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  us  all,  how  far  -we  are  individually  re- 
sponsible for  the  follies  and  vices  of  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  what  we  can  do  to  assist  in 
their  removal.  Even  they  who  are  con- 
sidered exemplary  in  life  and  conversation, 
may,  by  connivance  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  by 
a  false  method  of  teaching,  become  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  faults  that,  by  Chris- 
tian care  and  kindness,  they  might  have  been 
instrumental  in  correcting. 

It  is  my  purpose  now  to  notice  only  one 
class  of  the  many  moral  evils  that  afflict  so- 
ciety,— that  which  springs  from  extravagance 
iu  dress  and  manner  of  living.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  that  the  cost  of  living,  especially 
in  large  cities,  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
enhanced ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  our 
own  country,  where  we  have  a  depreciated 
currency,  but  to  European  countries,  where 
gold  and  silver  constitute  the  circulating  me- 
dium. It  is  likely  therefore  to  be  permanent, 
or  to  continue  Cor  many  years. 

Those  who  have  visited  foreign  lands  have 
often  remarked,  that  no  people  are  so  profuse 
in  their  expenditures  for  dress  and  luxurious 
living  as  the  Americans.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Europe 
who  arc  possessors  of  immense  wealth,  live  in 
great  splendor  and  luxury,  but  in  this  coun- 


try, where  we  are  all  classed  as  "  the  sovereign 
people,"  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  desire 
to  make  a  display  by  following  the  fashions 
and  adopting  the  customs  of  the  richer  classes 
in  foreign  lands. 

The  result  of  this  profuse  expenditure  is  an 
intense  desire  to  make^  money,  and  many  of 
those  engaged  in  trade  are  not  content  to  pur- 
sue the  good  old  customs  of  their  fathers, 
which  brought  moderate  but  constant  and 
almost  certain  returns  of  honest  gain.  Thev 
are  in  haste  to  be  rich,  and  consequentlv  fall 
into  the  snare  of  wild  speculations  and  haz- 
ardous adventures.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  these  speculations  turn  out  to  be  disas- 
trous, and  many  are  led  to  adopt  expedients 
for  retrieving  their  fortunes  which  are  not 
consistent  with  fair  dealing  and  strict  in:  g- 
rity. 

The  very  frequent  instances  that  now  occur 
of  shameful  defalcations  and  fraudulent  trans- 
actions, by  which  the  Government  is  robbed 
of  its  revenue,  banking  institutions  defrauded, 
and  individuals  brought  to  ruin,  may  gener- 
ally be  traced  to  extravagant  expenditures 
and  luxurious  living.  The  perpetrators  of 
these  enormous  frauds  have  mostly  been 
brought  gradually  to  a  debasement  of  morals 
that  prepared  them  tor  acts  of  great  turpitude. 
When  they  set  out  in  life  they  did  not  intend 
to  be  dishonest,  but  their  expenditures  being 
disproportioned  to  their  incomes,  they  became 
involved  in  financial  difficulties  that  led  theiu 
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to  adopt  dishonest  expedients.  It  is  mourn- 
ful to  reflect  how  many  have  been  led  by 
straitened  circumstances  to  pursue  a  course 
of  dealing  that  their  consciences  did  not  ap- 
prove, but  which  expediency  seemed  to  re- 
quire. Such  persons  "fall  by  little  and 
little,"  proving  by  their  disastrous  example 
that  the  only  safe  ground  in  all  circumstances, 
is  undeviating  obedience  to  the  law  of  recti- 
tude,— the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul. 

In  considering  this  momentous  subject,  the 
question  arises,  What  can  we  do  to  promote  a 
reformation  and  arrest  the  progress  of  moral 
declension?  To  express  our  disapprobation 
in  words  is  not  sufficient ;  to  treat  the  delin- 
quents with  severity  will  not  alone  prevent 
others  from  pursuing  the  same  course,  while 
the  temptation  remains  and  a  vitiated  public 
sentiment  pleads  their  excuse. 

In  the  education  of  the  young,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  household,  something  must  be 
done  to  arrest  this  growing  evil.  Parents, 
and  especially  mothers,, may  do  much  by  in- 
culcating among  their  children  purer  and 
nobler  sentiments  than  those  which  generally 
prevail.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  conversation  heard  by 
children  in  some  families  relates  to  dress  and 
amusements.  Their  susceptible  minds  be- 
come imbued  with  the  sentiments  they  hear 
so  frequently  expressed,  and  their  characters 
take  the  hue  of  their  surroundings.  Chil- 
dren are  quick-sighted,  and  it  is  of  little 
avail  to  give  them  the  best  precepts  while 
they  are  taught  by  example  to  regard  fash- 
ionable dress  and  frivolous  amusements  as 
the  main  purpose  of  life. 

In  the  management  of  the  household,  a 
wise  economy,  having  comfort  and  not  display 
for  its  chief  object,  will  enable  the  possessor 
of  moderate  means  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
doing  good  in  assisting  the  indigent.  And 
those  who  are  in  affluent  circumstances  should 
consider  themselves  as  stewards  entrusted  with 
treasures  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  They  should  remember  that 
their  example  has  great  weight  with  others, 
and  that  splendor  of  dress,  furniture  and 
equipage  which  they  can  lawfully  indulge 
in,  may  be  imitated  by  those  whose  cir- 
cumstances will  not  justify  such  profuse  ex- 
penditures. 

The  liberal  donations  made  by  affluent 
American  citizens  for  educational  purposes, 
and  the  immense  contributions  furnished  by 
the  public  at  large  for  charitable  objects,  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  benevolent 
effort,  especially  in  our  large  cities  and  in  the 
southern  section  of  our  country,  which  has 
been  impoverished,  and  in  some  parts  deso- 
lated by  the  scourge  of  war.    An  able  article 


in  the  "  Nation,"  on  "  Humanitarianism,"  has  I 
the  following  passage : 

"  There  is  still  enough  misery  in  the  world, 
and  will  probably  always  be  enough,  to 
give  work  to  a  thousand  times  as  many  phi- 
lanthropists as  will  ever  face  it,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity," 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  modern  progress, 
will  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  our  civilization 
lasts,  the  most  powerful,  the  purest,  and  most 
conservative  of  its  forces.  But  this  must  be 
said,  that,  although  it  is  right  that  charity 
should  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  it  is  in  our 
time  allowed  to  cover  too  many  sins  for  the 
good  of  society ;  that  the  growth  of  law  and 
security  and  public  opinion  have,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  removed  many  of  the 
evils  on  which  the  spirit  of  humanity  used 
in  past  ages  to  expend  its  force,  while  others 
peculiar  to  this  age  have  grown  up  to  which 
neither  the  Church  nor  social  nor  political 
reformers  can  as  yet  be  said  to  offer  any  or- 
ganized or  effective  resistance.  For  example — 
the  strong  man  in  our  day  does  not  rob  on  the 
highway  nor  keep  serfs  ;  he  thieves  in  business 
or  -on  the  stock  exchange,  or  swindles  the 
government.  Bad  propensities  rarely  find 
vent  in  acts  of  brutality ;  they  find  vent  in 
acts  of  knavery.  A  case  of  suffering  or  des- 
titution finds  instant  relief,  on  being  made 
known,  from  a  thousand  purses,  but  probably 
one-half  of  them  are  purses  filled  with  ill- 
gotten  gains.  The  churches  are  filled  with 
men  who  would  not  harm  a  fly,  and  whose 
hearts  are  tender  as  women's  towards  all 
forms  of  physical  or  moral  suffering.  They 
give  largely  to  charitable  institutions  and  all 
institutions  having  for  their  object  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  people,  but  they  are  either  not 
over-nice  in  business  transactions,  or  do  not 
think  hardly  of  their  friends  if  they  are  not 
over-nice.  We  are  not  now  describing  the 
state  of  things  in  any  country  in  particular, 
but  the  characteristics  of  all  society  in 
the  commercial  civilization  of  our  day.  In 
a  word,  the  age  in  which  the  moral  tone  of 
Christendom  was  formed  was  an  age  of  vio- 
lence, while  the  present  age  may  be  called  an 
age  of  fraud ;  and  the  moral  tone  which  was 
very  effective  in  the  one  is  very  ineffective  in 
the  other." 

The  great  problem  requiring  solution  in  our 
day  is,  how  to  promote  a  sound  public  senti- 
ment and  secure  a  thorough  Christian  mo- 
rality. I  believe  a  great  mistake  is  made  by 
many  of  the  teachers  of  religion  by  placing 
too  much  stress  on  the  articles  of  their  re- 
spective creeds, — the  mere  dogmas  of  the- 
ology, and  too  little  upon  vital  religion  mani- 
fested in  life  and  conversation.  A  religion 
that  rests  upon  the  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing to  certain  doctrines,  however  true  they 
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may  be,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  sound 
Christian  principles  and  founded  on  the  love 
of  God,  cannot  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness. 

At  the  request  of  a  Friend  we  publish  the 
following  address  issued  by  the  Representa- 
tive Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1852: 

ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MUSIC. 
Addressed  to  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

u  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth;  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things 
God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment." — Eccles.  xi.  9, 

u  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  Tf  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  me." — Matt.  xvi.  24. 

Impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  doctrines, 
Friends  were  led  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  see  that  the  vain  pleasures  and 
diversions  of  this  life  were  inconsistent  with 
the  life  of  a  Christian  ;  and  that  if  we  would 
be  Christ's  disciples  ,we  must  "  take  up  our 
daily  cross,"  and  deny  ourselves  many  grati- 
fications that  surround  us,  some  of  which  may 
be  classed  among  those  called  innocent  amuse- 
ments, as  frequently  constituting  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  our  religious  advancement. 
Hence,  Friends  early  bore  a  testimony  against 
singing,  music,  and  all  other  idle  pastimes; 
and  many  faithful  laborers  among  them  were 
concerned  from  time  to  time  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple against  tKeir  pernicious  consequences; 

Sacred  music,  so  called,  is,  by  many  pro- 
fessing Christians,  considered  a  necessary  j)art 
of  religious  worship,  and  on  that  account  they 
give  their  influence  to  its  cultivation.  They 
say  it  concentrates  the  thoughts  and  elevates 
the  mind  to  sublime  enjoyments ;  that  it  tran- 
quillizes the  passions,  and  allays  the  turbulent 
feelings  of  men.  Were  these  its  effects,  might 
we  not  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  most 
refined  thoughts  and  amiable  dispositions 
among  those  nations  renowned  for  excellence 
in  the  scientific  art,  and  the  most  humble  and 
devoted  part  of  a  religious  congregation  en- 
gaged in  its  cultivation?  But  what  is  the 
fact.  In  place  of  refined  thought  and  elevated 
feeling,  we  find  the  greatest  sensuality  among 
those  who  are  the  most  given  to  its  indulgence; 
and  instead  of  the  humble  seeker  after  divine 
mercy  conducting  the  choir,  we  often  see  it 
committed  to  a  band  of  hired  musicians. 
Alas!  how  can  these  things  be  reconciled  to  the 
declaration  of  the  divine  Master,  who  said, 
"the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshipper  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  fco 
worship  him." 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  bo  under- 
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stood  as  objecting  to  melodious  sounds,  raised 
in  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  or 
to  the  innocent  song  of  childhood.  It  is  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  art — the  vain  and 
idle  indulgence  connected  with  it,  either 
vocally  or  instrumentally — that  we  testify 
against.  Robert  Barclay,  in  his  Apology, 
says,  "  that  the  singing  of  psalms  is  a  part  of 
God's  worship,  and  very  sweet  and  refreshing 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  true  sense  of  God's 
love  in  the  heart,  and  arises  from  the  divine 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  which  leads  souls  to 
breathe  forth  either  a  sweet  harmony,  or 
words  suitable  to  the  present  condition ; 
whether  they  be  words  formerly  used  by  the 
saints  and  recorded  in  Scripture,  such  as  the 
Psalms  of  David  or  other  words  ;  as  were  the 
hymns  and  songs  of  Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary.  But  as  for  the  formal, 
customary  way  of  singing  it  hath  no  foun- 
dation in  Scripture,  nor  any  ground  in  true 
Christianity  ;  yea,  besides  all  the  abuses 
incident  to  prayer  and  preaching,  it  hath  this 
more  peculiar,  that  oftentimes  great  and  hor- 
rid lies  are  said  in  the  sight  of  God  :  for  all 
manner  of  wicked  profane  people  take  upon 
them  to  personate  the  experiences  and  con- 
ditions of  blessed  David  ;  which  are  not  only 
false,  as  to  them,  but  also  as  to  some  of  more 
sobriety,  who  utter  them  forth." — P.  406. 

Friends  believe  music  a  sensual  gratifi- 
cation, and  that  it  takes  the  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  intellectual  enjoyments  :  they  believe 
it  to  be  the  handmaid  of  folly  and  voluptu- 
ousness, and  that  it  leads  into  fashion,  balls, 
theatres,  and  other  places  of  vain  amuse- 
ments. 

Whatever  may  be  its  power  in  soothing  the 
angry  passions,  it  is  ephemeral  in  its  nature, 
and  incapable  of  commanding  a  divine 
thought,  or  raising  the  soul  to  sublime  or 
spiritual  enjoyments.  It  drowns  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,  and  prevents  that  intro- 
version of  thought  which  constitutes  the 
Christian's  highest  enjoyment.  It  lends  its 
aid  to  priestcraft,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
forms  of  church  service,  calculated  for  little 
else  than  to  allure  the  mind  from  the  contem- 
plation of  its  own  condition  into  a  false  de- 
pendence and  manner  of  worship  ;  lor  as  the 
"stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  iis  fountain, *' 
neither  can  that  which  is  sensual  elevate  the 
mind  above  its  own  nature. 

They  also  urge  the  waste  of  time  and  ex- 
pense incurred  in  obtaining  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  it;  besides  which,  it  seduces  the 
youthful  mind  away  from  the  pursuit  of  more 
substantial  and  intellectual  acquirements, 
that  fit  it  for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
Thus  by  impairing  the  taste  for  the  pursuit  <•(' 
science,  which  lends  most  to  expand  ami 
develop  the  intellectual   powers,    it  olosee 
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the  avenues  of  knowledge;  which  lead  to  a 
rational  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  the  laws  which  govern  this  material 
world,  and  the  marvellous  display  of  beauty, 
harmony,  power  and  benevolence  therein  ex- 
hibited, are  evidently  designed  to  awaken  our 
admiration,  and  to  give  employment  to  the 
faculties  we  possess,  and  are  calculated  to 
excite  in  us  higher  and  more  lofty  aspirations 
after  truth  and  knowledge  than  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  indulgence  of  any  sensual 
gratification. 

"  The  period  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  may  be  called  the  seed-time 
of  life  ;  if  it  be  wasted  or  passed  unimproved, 
the  middle  part  of  it  is  seldom  fruitful,  and 
the  old  age  which  follows  is  generally  poor, 
barren,  and  miserable.  In  the  morning  of 
life,  music  thus  often  robs  her  votaries  of  an 
opportunity  for  improvement,  which  once  lost 
is  gone  for  ever ;"  and  we  urge  this  as  a  well 
founded  objection  to  its  introduction  into  any 
system  of  practical  education. 

Whatever  can  be  said  against  instrumental 
music,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  advanced 
against,  singing.  "Indeed,  Friends  have  a 
stronger  objection,  if  possible,"  says  Clarkson, 
in  his  Portraiture,  vol.  i.  p.  35,  "  to  vocal 
than  to  instrumental  music.  Vocal  music 
consists  of  songs  or  of  words  musically  ex- 
pressed by  the  human  voice:  words  are  the 
representatives  of  ideas,  and  as  far  as  these 
ideas  are  pure  or  otherwise,  so  far  may  vocal 
music  be  rendered  innocent  or  immoral.  If 
the  words  in  any  song  be  in  themselves 
unchaste — if  they  inculcate  false  honor — if 
they  lead  to  false  opinions — if  they  suggest 
sentiments  that  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
depraved  feelings,  then  vocal  music,  by  wh:"c'i 
these  are  conveyed  in  pleasing  accents  to  the 
ear,  becomes  a  destroyer  of  morals,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  encouraged  by  any  who  consider 
purity  of  heart  as  required  by  the  Christian 
religion." 

The  human  mind,  when  once  allured  from 
the  path  of  humility,  finds  its  desires  to 
become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  music 
being  highly  fascinating  in  its  nature,  is  apt 
to  take  reason  captive,  and  lead  it  into  the 
wilderness,  in  despite  of  the  convictions  of  the 
still  small  voice;  hence  the  importance  of 
carefully  watching  every  propensity,  and 
checking  the  desire  before  it  takes  root  in  our 
affections. 

Our  blessed  Master  enjoined  on  his  followers 
"to  watch  and  pray,  lest  they  enter  into 
temptation ;"  by  which  we  understand,  that  all 
we  do  should  be  under  the  direction  of  his 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  if  concerned  so  to  live  and 
enjoy  the  influence  of  his  presence,  there 
would  be  no  taste  or  relish  for  these  lower 
gratifications.    Sophia  Hume  was  so  sensible 


of  this  fact,  that  in  her  exhortation  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1747, 
on  the  subject  of  music,  she  says,  "That  it 
was  a  science  I  formerly  greatly  delighted  in, 
and  spent  much  time,  both  in  the  theory,  as  well 
as  the  practical  part.  But  when  religion 
began  to  take  place  in  my  heart,  I  found 
music  stood  in  my  way,  and  I  considered  it 
only  as  an  amusement,  which  detained  me 
from  more  solid  and  useful  thoughts  and 
reflections.  In  short,  it  became  so  burden- 
some to  me,  that  I  could  not  perform  any  of 
my  airy  lessons,  which  had  been  usual,  as 
well  as  pleasing  to  me ;  and  on  further  con- 
sideration it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  merely 
sensual,  and  not  an  intellectual  pleasure,  (as 
some  would  fondly  assert,)  therefore  I  quitted 
the  study  as  well  as  practice  of  it,  for  what  I 
now  esteem  a  more  useful,  profitable  and 
rational  science,  yiz.,  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  my  own  heart. 

"  But  further,  on  perusing  the  sacred 
writings,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of 
one  Christian  musician  in  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  in  reading  the  Old  it  appears  that 
the  prophet  Amos,  describing  the  wantonness 
of  the  Children  of  Israel,  enumerating  the 
many  instances  of  their  luxury,  he  men- 
tions music  as  a  mark  of  levity  and  wanton- 
ness. '  They  chant/  says  he,  '  to  the  sound 
of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  themselves  instru- 
ments of  music  like  David,  but  they  are  not 
grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph.'  And 
the  prophet  Isaiah  denounces  a  woe  against 
them ;  adding,  '  and  the  harp  and  the  viol, 
the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their 
feasts,  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  neither  do  they  consider  the  operations 
of  his  hands.'  And  the  Bishop  of  Cambray 
says,  '  As  for  music,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ancients  believed  nothing  more  pernicious  to  a 
well  regulated  state  than  to  suffer  an  effemi- 
nate melody  to  be  introduced  into  it.  It 
enervates  men,  and  renders  their  souls  soft  and 
voluptuous;  languishing  strains  are  only 
pleasant  because  the  soul  gives  itself  up  to  the 
charms  of  the  senses  ;  and  this,'  adds  he,  '  was 
one  of  their  most  important  policies.'  Plato, 
in  like  manner,  severely  regrets  all  the  soft 
airs  of  the  Asiatic  music ;  and  with  much 
greater  reason  Christians,  who  never  ought  to 
seek  pleasure  for  pleasure's  sake,  ought  surely 
to  have  an  aversion  for  those  poisoned  allure- 
ments."— p.  53. 

The  following  is  from  Friends'  Intelligen- 
cer, No.  1  of  vol.  viii. :  *:  One  obvious  tendency 
of  music  is  to  dissipate  the  mind,  and  prepare 
it  for  further  dangerous  indulgences.  It  is 
very  closely  connected  with  dancing,  and 
other  vain  sports.  It  is  used  to  stimulate  the 
mind  in  the  pursuit  of  amusements  that  are 
utterly  unprofitable  and  generally  injurious. 
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Music  is  the  handmaid  of  voluptuousness; 
she  is  seen  in  every  resort  of  the  gay  and 
licentious.  Herself  a  sensualist,  she  stands 
always  ready  to  lend  her  aid  to  every  passer 
by,  whether  on  the  way  to  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions or  to  bacchanalian  revels.  We  can 
hardly  point  to  a  place  of  vain  amusement  or 
groveling  dissipation,  where  she  is  not  seen  to 
preside.  In  the  court  of  licentiousness  she  is 
prime  minister,  the  principal  support  of  his 
baneful  administration. 

"  It  has  been  doubted  whether  war  could 
be  prosecuted  with  effect  without  the  fascina- 
tion of  music,  and  the  dazzling  influence  of 
military  dress  and  equipage.  Operating  on 
the  nerves  through  the  organs  of  hearing, 
music  stimulates  the  soldier  to  deeds  of 
daring,  even  unto  blood.  It  effectually 
drowns  the  still  small  voice  of  restraint,  and 
stops  the  ear  to  the  cry  for  mercy.  Wise  and 
reflecting  men  have  given  it  as  their  judg- 
ment, that  an  army  could  not  be  enlisted 
without  the  aid  of  such  excitements.  If 
these  views  be  correct,  they  furnish  mournful 
evidence  of  the  vast  powers  of  music  to  do 
evil. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  tendencies  of 
music  is  to  draw  away  the  attention  from 
the  highest  object  of  our  creation,  the  '  one 
thing  needful,'  and  to  amuse  the  mind  with 
vain  and  trifling  objects.  To  make  outward 
excitements  necessary  to  our  comfort,  is  to 
inflict  on  us  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can 
befall  us.  By  them  the  mind  becomes  dis- 
qualified for  calm  reflection,  and  that  inward 
retirement  of  soul  where  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  which  man  is  capable,  in  this  pro- 
bationary world,  is  to  be  felt  and  enjoyed. 

"  The  great  use  of  music  is  to  excite  the 
passions  through  the  nervous  system.  Its 
advocates  allege  that  it  has  power  to  allay 
them.  Perhaps  there  is  not  on  record  a  well 
authenticated  case  more  favorable  to  this 
claim  than  that  of  Saul,  the  disobedient  and  for- 
saken king  of  Israel.  But  if  the  music,  in 
that  instance,  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
depraved  and  deserted  monarch  a  temporary 
calm,  it  did  not  restore  him  to  the  divine 
favor,  nor  prevent  the  return  of  his  malady 
with  aggravated  malignity.  In  music  there 
is  no  curative  virtue  applicable  to  the  soul. 
No  animal  appliances  can  heal  its  diseases! 
'  They  are  like  the  deaf  adder,  that  stoppeth 
her  ear;  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.' 

"One  of  the  moat  deplorable  evils  of  music 
is  its  tendency  to  drown  the  inward  sense  of 
divine  admonition  and  reproof.    We  have  an 

affecting  instance  of  ibis  kind  in  the  Journal 

of  Job  Scott,  He  says,  '  The  Lord  folloflN  d 
me  close  in  mercy,  and  often  broke  in  power- 
fully upon  me,  turning  all  my  mirth  into 


mourning ;  yet  I  still  got  over  the  holy  wit- 
ness, did  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace,  and 
repaired  again  to  my  haunts  of  diversion  and 
merriment.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  stood 
upon  the  floor  to  dance,  with  a  partner  by 
the  hand,  before  all  were  quite  ready,  God 
has  arisen  in  judgment  and  smitten  me  to  the 
very  heart.  Oh  I  I  still  feelingly  remember 
the  majesty  of  his  appearance  within  me, 
when  none  knew  the  agony  of  my  soul ;  how 
he  erected  his  tribunal  in  my  bosom  as  in  an 
instant,  and  in  awfulness  arraigned  me  before 
him.  I  felt  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  of 
condemnation  and  anguish,  but  resolutely 
mustering  all  the  stoutness  I  was  master  of,  I 
brazened  it  out  until  the  music  called  me  to 
the  dance,  and  then  I  soon  drowned  the  voice 
of  conviction,  became  merry,  and  caroused 
among  my  companions  in  dissipation,  until 
time  urged  a  dismissal  of  our  jovial  assembly, 
and  called  me  to  return,  often  lonely,  to  my 
father's  house.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  13th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  at 
his  residence  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  of  which 
Meeting  he  was  a  valued  member  and  over- 
seer, Andrew  Griscom,  aged  about  68  years. 
Of  this  beloved  Friend  it  ma}^  be  truly  said 
that  his  memory  to  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends,  to  whom  his  genial  and  loving  spirit 
had  greatly  endeared  him,  is  most  precious, 
and  his  removal  has  left  a  void  that  will  not 
be  easily  filled.  He  was  long  afflicted  with  a 
grievous  malady  which  steadily  undermined 
his  vigorous  constitution,  which  affliction  he 
bore  with  great  patience  and  resignation,  and 
expressed  to  the  writer  a  short  time  before  hi> 
departure  that  he  knew  not  how  to  be  thank- 
ful enough  for  the  favor  he  received  in  feeling 
such  resignation  to  his  situation,  and  signified 
that  all  was  peace,  and  that  there  appeared 
nothing  in  his  way,  and  that  he  was  patiently 
waiting  for  the  solemn  close,  which  was  evi- 
dently approaching.  His  funeral,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  17th,  was  very  large,  on  which 
occasion  many  living  testimonies  were  borne 
to  the  excellency  of  that  Divine  grace,  through 
which  he  had  been  favored  to  attain  bo  the 
eminent  virtues  which  so  conspicuously  shone, 
in  his  character. 

2d  mo.,  18G8J  A.  J.  P. 

For  Friends'  Infolli^noer. 

"l,ET  BROTHEBL^  LOVE  CONTINUE. 
Most  farmers  arc  aware  that  a  grain  of  In- 
dian corn,  if  planted  at  a  distance  of  several 
feet  from  other  plants,  will  not  produce  a  per- 
fect,  well-filled  ear.  No  matter  how  rich  the 
soil,  how  careful  the  culture,  and  propitious 
the  season,  the  ear  will  have  but  lew  ported. 
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grains.  It  is  a  provision  of  nature  that  Indian 
corn  needs  the  aid  of  its  neighboring  plants  to 
brtilize  the  ovary  of  the  young  germ.  This 
is  done  by  the  assistance  of  long  filaments 
known  as  the  silk,  which,  connected  with  the 
embryo  grain,  reach  out  above  the  husk  to 
catch  the  pollen  from  the  tassel  of  the  stalk 
above  and  convey  it  to  the  germ.  The  pollen 
is  often  wafted  long  distances  by  the  winds, 
and  it  is  often  thrown  far  from  the  silk  of  its 
own  plant  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
vessel  that  contains  it.  Hence  we  may  see 
that  if  planted  alone,  nearly  all  the  pollen 
might  fall  far  away  from  the  silken  filaments 
of  the  ear  beneath.  This  is  a  beautiful  and 
truthful  simile  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  hu- 
man family.  The  all-wise  Creator  saw  that 
it  was  not  best  for  man  to  dwell  alone,  either 
in  a  social  or  religious  sense.  Though  he  may 
be  enriched" with  the  finest  intellectual  cul- 
ture, be  planted  in  the  soil  of  a  good  moral 
education,  and  the  weeds  of  depraved  passions 
carefully  eradicated,  yet  if  he  open  not  his 
heart  in  brotherly  kindness,  and  mingle 
not  with  his  fellow  men  in  the  social  ameni- 
ties of  life,  the  filaments  of  affection  planted 
in  the  bosom  of  every  one  carry  no  fertilizing 
life  to  the  heart.  The  currents  of  kindly  in- 
tercourse, those  gentle  winds  of  heaven,  spread 
the  sentiment  of  brotherly  love  around  upon 
every  member  of  the  human  family;  each 
sentiment  of  the  mind  receives  its  portion  and 
bears  fruit  to  theJionor  of  the  great  Husband- 
man. 0 

The  storms  of  adversity  and  the  deeper  sor- 
row of  bereavement,  may  bow  the  head  in 
affliction,  but  the  brotherly  love  of  neighbors 
and  friends  will  sweeten  the  bitter  cup.  But 
in  religious  fellowship  the  similitude  is  still 
more  apparent.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper, 
asks  the  selfish  man?  No,  we  are  not  our 
brother's  keeper,  but  we  should  be  our  broth- 
er's helper,  both  by  example  and  precept,  or 
his  blood  may  testify  against  us.  The  solitary 
hermit  resembles  the  stalk  of  corn  standing 
apart  from  its  fellows.  He  may  have  beauty 
of  leaves,  his  stalk  may  reach  aloft,  but  his 
blooni  is  nearly  worthless.  In  helping  others 
in  their  religious  life,  and  in  being  joined  to- 
gether socially  and  religiously,  we  "help  our- 
selves. In  this  we  perceive  the  Divine  econo- 
my; that  we  should  not  live  altogether  to 
ourselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others, — giv- 
ing and  receiving, — growing  up  together  in 
Christian  fellowship,  until,  every  part  being 
perfected,  the  great  Husbandman  gathers  us 
into  the  heavenly  garner.  I.  H. 

,  Associate  chiefly  with  the  humble  and 
simple,  the  holy  and  devout,  and  let  thy  con- 
versatiou  with  them  be  on  subjects  that  tend 
to  the  perfection  of  thy  spirit. 


OLD  AGE. 
BY  H.  W.  BEECHER. 

"Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years 
draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  them." — Ecclesiastics  12  :  1. 

Old  age  is  a  distant  port  for  which  the 
whole  human  race  start,  towards  which  they 
steer.    Every  other  one  perishes  before  he 
reaches  the  harbor.    Should  every  other  ship 
go  down  before  reaching  the  lightship  off  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  it  would  represent  the 
human  race,  one-half  of  which  dies  in  infancy. 
Of  the  other  half,  at  least  one-half  perishes 
before  reaching  the  age  of  forty-five.    If  we 
say  that  beyond  the  age  of  sixty  one  may  be 
called  an  old  man,  probably  not  a  quarter  of 
the  human  race  ever  reaches  old  age.  The 
fact  that  the  average  of  adult  life  is  placed  at 
thirty-three  years,  is  itself  a  testimony  on  this 
subject  most  remarkable.    Men  do  not,  on  an 
average,  live  out  half  of  their  days.  Eighty 
years  is  but  a  fair  term  of  life  under  good  con- 
ditions and  with  proper  care.    The  race  of 
man,  comprehensively  regarded,  do  not  live 
forty  years.    One-half  of  life  is  thrown  away, 
then,  in  every  generation.     The  economic 
waste,  the  enormous  depredation  upon  wealth, 
upon  power,  upon  happiness,  to  say  nothing 
of  virtue  and  morality,  are  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  political  economists.    Men  have 
a  right  to  old  age.    It  is  a  part  of  the  allot- 
ment of  life,  and  it  belongs  to  every  one. 
Men  are  defrauded  if  they  do  not  possess  it. 
They  get  so  much  less  than  belongs  to  the 
patrimony  which  God  has  provided  for  them. 
Sometimes  mei^  are  defrauded  of  it  by  the 
sins  of  their  parents,  or  of  their  ancestors. 
This  transmissive  law,  by  which  children  are 
punished  for  the  sins  of  their  parents,  is  silent, 
yet  is  more  august  and  terrible  than  was 
Sinai  when  all  enflamed.  Many  children  come 
into  life,  and  the  experienced  eye  pronounces 
it  impossible  for  them  to  live  many  years. 
Parents  weep  at  the  strange  providence,  and 
the  mysterious  dealings  of  God,  when  there  is 
neither  strangeness  nor  mystery  in  it.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  are  born  who  should  have 
had  a  right  in  life,  but  whose  hold  is  so  brittle 
that  the  first  wind  shakes  them,  and  they  fall 
like  untimely  fruit.    Some  fall  by  accident, 
some  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  call 
them  to  offer  up  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  common  weal.     The  greatest  number, 
however,  are  deprived  of  a  good  old  age  by 
their  own  ignorance,  or  by  their  own  miscon- 
duct.   And  those  that  reach  old  age,  too 
often  find  that  it  is  a  land  of  sorrow. 

Now,  old  age  was  not  designed  to  be  mourn- 
ful, but  beautiful.  Old  age  is  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  life,  which  was  designed  to  be  beau- 
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tiful  from  beginning  to  end,  It  is  the  climax 
of  a  symphony  beautiful  in  its  inception, 
rolling  on  grandly,  and  terminating  in  a 
climax  of  beauty  and  pleasure.  It  is  harmo- 
nious and  admirable  according  to  the  scheme 
of  nature.  The  charms  of  infancy,  the  hopes 
of  the  spring  of  youth,  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
and  the  serenity  and  tranquility,  the  wisdom 
and  peace  of  old  age — all  these  together 
constitute  the  true  human  life — with  its  be- 
ginning, middle  and  end — a  glorious  epoch. 

The  end  of  summer  is  often  more  glorious 
than  the  summer  itself.  October  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  crown  of  the  year ;  and  the 
word  of  inspiration  sayeth  :  "  The  hoary  head 
is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way 
of  righteousness."  While  a  sordid  old  man 
who  has  corrupted  his  heart  and  filled  his  life 
with  vices,  is  a  hideous  spectacle,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  pure  heart,  a  sweet  nature,  a 
generous  and  cheerful  soul,  walking  among 
the  young,  and  mildly  manifesting  in  his  own 
life  what  are  the  fruits  of  true  piety,  is  at 
once  a  blessing  and  encouragement.  There 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  serene,  vir- 
tuous and  happy  old  age :  and  such  an  old 
age  belongs  to  every'individual's  life,  if  he 
only  knows  how  to  get  it — how  to  build  it. 

Every  one  of  us,  but  especially  those  who 
are  beginning  in  life,  are  aiming  at  old  age ; 
and  I  propose  to  put  before  you  some  con- 
siderations which  shall  direct  your  attention 
to  the  methods  of  attaining  a  serene  and 
happy  old  age.  I  beseech  you  not  to  think 
that  it  is  so  far  off  that  you  need  not  consider 
this  subject,  for  with  incredible  swift  feet 
time  runs  ;  and  although  you  may  now  think 
of  yourself  as  being  young  or  at  middle  life, 
yet,  long  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  you  will 
find  that  others  think  that  you  are  old.  Old 
age  is  making  haste;  and  there  are  none  of 
us  that  can  be  young  long,  and  many  of  us 
have  already  passed  by  our  youth.  There  are 
none  so  young  but  are  making  haste  swifter 
than  an  eagle's  flight  towards  old  age.  Now, 
in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  way  to  be  happy 
in  old  age  happens  to  be  the  very  way  of 
being  happy  all  the  way  towards  it.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  old  age  it  is  too  late 
to  mend  ;  that  then  you  must  inhabit  what 
you  have  built.  Old  age  has  the  foundation 
of  its  joy  or  its  sorrow  laid  in  youth.  You 
are  building  at  twenty  ;  are  you  building  for 
twenty  ?  Nay  ;  every  stone  laid  down  in  the 
foundation  takes  hold  of  every  stone  in  the 
wall  up  to  the  very  eaves  of  the  building,  and 
every  deed,  right  or  wrong,  that  transpires  in 
youth,  reaches  forward  and  has  a  relation  to 
all  the  afterpart  of  man's  life.    A  man's  life 

is  not  like  the  contiguous  cells  in  a  hco's  honey- 
comb ;  it  is  more  like  the  separate  parts  of 
a  plant  which  unfold  out  of  itself,  and  cwrv 


-part  bears  relation  to  all  that  antecede.  That 
which  you  do  in  youth  is  the  root  and  all  the 
afterparts  middle  age  and  old  age  are  the 
branches,  the  fruits  and  the  root  will  deter- 
mine. ...... 

There  are  many  physical  elements  which 
enter  into  the  preparation  for  a  profitable 
and  happy  old  age.  The  human  body  is  an 
instrument  of  pleasure  and  use,  built  for 
eighty  years'  wear.  Every  man  belongs  to 
an  economy  in  which  he  has  a  right  to  cal- 
culate, or  his  friends  for  him,  on  eighty  years 
as  a  fair  term  of  life.  His  body  is  placed  in 
a  world  adapted  to  nourish  and  protect  it. 
Nature  is  congenial.  There  are  elements 
enough  of  mischief  in  it  if  a  man  pleases  to 
find  them  out.  A  man  can  wear  his  body 
out  as  quickly  as  he  pleases,  destroy  it  if  he 
will ;  but  after  all  the  great  laws  of  nature 
are  nourishing  laws  and,  comprehensively 
regarded,  nature  is  the  universal  nurse,  the 
universal  physician  of  our  race,  guarding  us 
against  evil,  wTarning  us  of  it  by  incipient 
pains,  setting  up  signals  of  danger,  not  out- 
wardly but  inwardly,  and  cautioning  us  by 
sorrows  and  by  pains  for  our  benefit.  Even- 
immoderate  draft  which  is  made  by  the  ap- 
petites and  passions  is  so  much  sent  forward 
to  be  cashed  in  old  age.  You  may  sin  at  one 
end,  but  God  takes  it  off  at  the  other.  Every 
man  has  stored  up  for  him  some  eighty  years, 
if  he  knowTs  how  to  keep  them  and  those  eighty 
years  like  a  bank  of  deposit,  are  full  of  treas- 
ures ;  and  youth,  through  ignorance  or  through 
immoderate  passions,  is  wont  continually  to 
draw  checks  on  old  age.  They  do  not  suppose 
that  they  are  doing  it,  although  told  that  the 
wicked  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.  I 
need  not  go  far  to  find  illustrations  of  prema- 
ture exhaustion,  or  at  any  rate  of  weakness 
and  enfeeblement.    I  might  point  you  to  a 

-dozen  instances,  without  going  a  mile  in  any 
direction,  of  the  truth  that  unvirtuous  men 
shall  not  live  out  half  of  their  days.  Men 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  excesses  of 
youth  as  something  that  belongs  to  that  time. 
Men  say  that  of  course  the  young,  like  colts 
unbridled,  will  disport  themselves.  There  i- 
no  harm  in  colts  disporting  themselves,  hut  a 
colt  never  gets  drunk.  1  do  not  obje  ll  to  any 
amount  of  gaiety  or  vivacity  that  lies  within 
bounds  of  reason  or  of  health,  but  1  do  object 
and  abhor,  as  worthy  to  be  stigmatized  as 
dishonorable  and  unmanly, every  su<  h  course 
in  youth  as  takes  away  strength,  vigor  and 
purity  from  old  age.  I  do  not  believe  any 
man  should  take  the  candle  of  his  old  age  and 
light  it  by  the  vices  of  his  youth.    Every  man 

that  transcends  nature's  laws  in  youth  is  tak- 
ing beforehand  those  treasures  that  are  stored 
up  for  his  old  age  ;  it  is  taking  the  food  that 
should  have  been  his  sustenance  in  old  age 
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and  exhausting  it  in  riotous  living  in  his 
youth.  Mere  gaiety  and  exhilaration  are 
wholesome  ;  they  violate  no  law,  moral  or 
physical.  I  think  a  man  is  not  a  thorough 
Christian  who  is  not  a  cheerful,  a  happy,  a 
buoyant  Christian.  There  may  be  times  of 
public  sorrow,  and  there  may  be  exceptional 
times  of  religious  revivals  when  sterner  stuff 
is  required  ;  when  Christian  men  have  duties 
to  perform  that  bring  into  activity  the  sterner 
elements  of  their  character  ;  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptional cases.  The  ideal  of  a  Christian 
manhood  is  one  of  cheerfulness,  happiness, 
hopefulness — a  manhood  full  of  beauty,  of  se- 
renity. 

I  do  not  object,  therefore,  to  mirth  or 
gaiety,  but  I  do  object  to  any  man's  making 
an  animal  of  himself  by  living  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  animal  passions.  People 
frequently  think  that  to  require,  in  the  con- 
duct of  youth,  that  which  we  expect  in  later 
life,  has  something  of  Puritanism  in  it.  Men 
have  an  impression  that  youth  is  very  much 
like  wine,  crude  and  insipid  until  it  has  fer- 
mented, and  when  it  has  fermented,  and 
thrown  down  the  lees,  and  the  scum  has  been 
drawn  off,  the  great  body  between  is  sound 
and  wholesome  and  beautiful.  I  am  not  one 
that  thinks  so.  I  think  that  youth  is  like  the 
beginning  of  the  plant  life,  and  that  every 
wart  or  excrescence  is  so  much  an  enfeeble- 
ment  of  its  fruit-bearing  power.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man  is  any  the  better  for  hav- 
ing learned  what  is  the  whole  career  of  drunk- 
enness or  of  lust,  or  what  are  the  dallyings  or 
indulgences  that  belong  to  a  morbid  life.  A 
young  man  that  has  gone  through  these  things 
may  be  saved  at  last,  but,  in  after  life,  he  has 
not  the  sensibility,  he  has  not  the  purity,  he 
has  not  the  moral  stamina  that  he  ought  to 
have.  He  has  gone  through  an  experience 
but  for  which  his  manhood,  would  have  been 
both  stronger  and  nobler.  I  am  one  of  those 
that  thoroughly  disbelieve  that  a  man  is  any 
better  for  having,  in  his  youth,  passed  through 
an  experience  that  developed  his  animal  na- 
ture and  his  lustful  appetites.  Excess,  in 
youth,  in  regard  to  animal  indulgences,  is 
bankruptcy  in  old  age.  For  this  reason  I 
deprecate  late  hours,  irregular  hours,  or  ir- 
regular sleep  as  intemperance. 

Irregularity  of  diet  also  has  its  ill  effects. 
It  is  not  the  mere  question  of  digestion  or  of 
indigestion,  of  good  spirits  or  of  bad  spirits, 
to-day  ;  but  irregular  habits  in  regard  to  eat- 
ing and  drinking  reach  forward  and  take  hold 
of  old  age.  Children  ought  to  be  taught,  and 
parents  ought  to  know  enough  to  teach  them 
these  things.  Ignorance  of  the  structure  of 
our  bodies  may  not  have  been  culpable  fifty 
years  ago,  but  in  the  light  of  advancing  know- 
ledge I  hold  that  no  Christian  parent  can  but 


be  accountable  to  God  if  he  be  ignorant  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  health.  When  I  am 
king,  nobody  shall  be  married  until  they  have 
passed  through  the  catechism  of  natural  health 
and  have  shown  that  they  understand  the 
fundamental  principles  of  it.  The  appetites 
of  youth  which  either  in  social  or  in  solitary 
life  drain  down  the  vitality,  and  impair  the 
constitution,  are  so  many  insiduous  assaults  on 
old  age.  I  would  that  the  young  knew  how 
clearly  these  things  are  written.  God's  hand- 
writing is  very  plain  and  very  legible  to  those 
who  have  eyes  that  see.  There  is  not  an  in- 
telligent physician  that  does  not  observe  and 
read,  as  he  walks  through  the  street,  the  se- 
cret history  of  the  lives  of  those  whom  he 
meets,  and  that,  too,  without  following  them 
in  their  midnight  career.  I  care  not  to  have 
men  come  to  me  and  state  their  secret  courses  ; 
I  can  read  it  in  the  skin  and  in  the  eye.  There 
is  not  one  single  appetite  or  passion  that  has 
not  its  natural  language,  and  there  is  no  pen- 
alty of  the  indulgence  of  that  appetite  or  pas- 
sion unduly  without  having  that  natural  lan- 
guage more  or  less  stamped  upon  the  skin, 
upon  the  features,  upon  the  expression  of  the 
face,  or  in  the  carriage  of  the  body.  There 
is  always  some  token  that  tells  what  men  are 
doing,  if  they  are  doing  anything  to  excess. 
Pride  has  its  natural  language  ;  mirthfulness 
has  its  natural  language;  goodness  has  its 
natural  language.  Nobody  doubts  these 
things  ;  so  have  the  passions  their  natural 
language.  Men  think  that  if  they  commit 
their  wickedness  in  secret  places,  or  in  the 
night,  that  it  is  not  known,  that  it  is  not  read. 
It  is  known,  it  is  read,  although  no  man  may 
ever  say  to  them  :  "  Thou  art  guilty!" 

The  use  of  stimulants  in  youth  is  another 
detraction  from  happiness  in  old  age.  Men 
usually  take  what  they  least  need.  In  other 
words,  we  follow  our  strongest  faculties,  and 
not  our  weaker  ones  ;  and  therefore  if  men 
are  excessively  nervous,  almost  invariably 
they  seek  to  make  themselves  more  so.  Men 
that  need  the  most  soothing,  the  most  quiet, 
drive  themselves  by  the  use  of  the  most  ex- 
cessive stimulants.  There  will  come  a  time, 
however,  when  men  will  be  very  proud  of  be- 
ing wholesome,  of  being  clean,  of  being  natu- 
ral. 

Among  some  dangers  and  mischiefs  flowing 
from  the  high  development  of  material  science, 
I  look  upon  one  tendency  as  beneficent :  I 
think  there  is  a  growing  approximation  to- 
wards a  higher  ideal  of  physical  manhood  ; 
and  I  believe  there  will  come  a  time  when  a 
man  would  just  as  soon  break  a  limb  under 
the  impression  that  when  it  is  set  crooked  he 
would  be  handsomer,  as  to  indulge  in  dissipa- 
tion, or  in  irregularities  of  any  kind,  that  tend 
to  disease  or  impair  his  natural  powers.  I 
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believe  that  man  will  have  just  as  much  fear 
of  all  courses  of  life  that  carry  with  them  un- 
health,  as  now  he  has  of  maiming,  or  wounds, 
or  tortures.  When  that  day  comes,  I  think 
that  there  will  be  a  general  banishment  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  a  total  exclusion  of  to- 
bacco ;  indulgence  in  which  beginning  early, 
is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  wasteful  all  the 
way  through  life. 

(To  be  continued) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  7,  1868. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Volume. — With  the 
commencement  of  a  new  volume  we  are  re- 
newedly  sensible  of  the  responsibility  attached 
to  the  editing  of  a  public  journal. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  a  manifestation 
of  an  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of 
some  friends,  to  exercise  their  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  but  the  names  of  too 
few  of  such  as  are  well  qualified  for  this  laud- 
able work  are  registered  as  contributors  to  it. 
There  is  certainly  talent  enough  in  the  Socie- 
ty to  make  the  Intelligencer  nearer  what  we 
desire  it  to  be — a  clear  expositor  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  held  by  Friends,  as  well 
as  a  distributor  of  useful  knowledge  in  both 
science  and  literature.  The  ground  we  have 
taken  of  endeavoring  to  present  impartmlly 
the  different  phases  of  religious  sentiment 
which  exist  among  our  members,  must  prove 
that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
any  opinions  except  those  expressed  in  the 
Editorial  column. 

This  fact  has  been  several  times  announced 
by  us,  but  not  being  fully  accepted,  unjust 
censure  has,  in  some  instances,  rested  upon  us. 
We  have  been  willing,  however,  to  suffer  this, 
if  necessary,  for  the  promulgation  of  Christian 
principles.  That  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth 
is  not  confined  to  one  man,  or  any  set  of  men, 
we  have  abundant  evidence.  And  so  far  from 
a  variety  of  views  destroying  unity,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  true  ground  of  unity  and 
strength.  The  unity  of  the  church  is  repre- 
sented by  the  human  body;  cut  off  an  arm,  a 
foot,  or  pluck  out  an  eye,  and  there  is  but  a 
remnant  of  the  whole,  The  unity  is  destroyed. 
Another  figure  we  have  somewhere  Been  illus- 
trales  with  heauty  and  clearness  (lie  same  po- 
sition.   As  "every  separate  ray  of  light — the 


violet,  the  blue  and  the  orange — make  up  the 
white  ray,  so  the  fragments  of  Truth,  blended 
together,  make  up  the  one  entire  and  perfect 
white  ray  of  Truth."  "  Let  every  man  abide 
in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called," 
and  he  will  be  as  the  ray  which  contributes 
its  share  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  and 
will  not  find  fault  with  a  brother  because 
his  ray  may  differ  in  hue  from  his  own.  Surely 
we  have  need  to  learn  wisdom  and  to  be 
clothed  with  charity !  We  sometimes  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion have  passed  by  ;  but  what  is  that  but  a 
species  of  the  same  spirit  which  affixes  "a 
penalty  upon  views  held  instead  of  upon  a 
life  led?" 

"  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  hea- 
ven is  perfect."  This  was  not  a  call  to  a  con- 
formity to  certain  opinions,  but  to  a  state 
wherein  self-love  is  removed,  for  this  is  the 
great  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  Truth,  as 
we  learn  from  the  teachings  of  the  Divine 
Master.  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me." 

Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  12th  of  Second 
month,  1 868,  according  to  the  order  of  the  religions 
Society  of  Friends,  Enoch  L.  Hanxum  of  Fallow  field 
Monthly  Meeting,  to  Alice  Michener  of  New  Gar- 
den Monthly  Meeting,  both  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  at  her  son's-in  law  Ezra  Smedley,  on  the 
morning  of  5th  of  Second  month,  1868,  Mary  Pratt, 
widow  of  Joseph  H.  Pratt  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Bradford  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  We  believe  she  died  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe 
has  been  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner. 

 ,  on  the  20th  inst.  at  Waterford,  Louden 

County,  Va.,  Elizabeth  Williams,  daughter  of 
Win.  and  Mary  E.  Williams,  in  the  22d  year  of  her 
age,  after  a  protracted  illness. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  Second  month  21st,  13  18, 

Sarah  Parker,  widow  of  Benjamin  Parker,  in  her 
87th  year  ;  a  member  of  Kenuett  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

 ,  First  month  25th,  Fi;  ancis  P.  S\uru.  a  mem- 
ber of  Octoraro  and  an  Klder  of  Nottingham 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  77tli  year  of  his  age.  For 
some  months  his  health  gradually  declined,  not 

withstanding  which,  he  diligently  attended  ail  bis  re* 

ligious  meetings  as  they  eamo  in  course,  (when  able 
to  do  so,)  especially  his  own  meeting,  which  was 
composed  of  but  few  members,  but  in  which  he 
ever  felt  a  deep  interest.  In  the  BOcifcl  circle  he 
was  courteous  and  instructive,  and  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fr  ends  in  an  emim  nt  degree^ 

About  a  week  before  hU  decease  be  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  his 
sojourn  here  was  about  to  close.  To  his  beloved 
children  who  were  gathered  aroind  him.  be  re- 
marked that  his  chief  concern  for  them  was.  that 
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they  might  all  meet  him  in  heaven.  A  short  time  be- 
fore his  close  he  again  remarked,  "  I  am  going  home 
»o  your  dear  mother  and  sister  and  I  want  you  all 
to  meet  us  there."  .  .  .  Thus  pass  away,  one  by 
one,  the  Fathers  in  our  Israel,  may  we  not  hope 
that  their  mantles  may  rest  on  their  children,  and 
a  succession  of  standard-bearers  be  continued  to 
our  beloved  Society.  L.  K.  B. 

 ,  Second  month  2ftth,  in  Baltimore,  after  a 

lingering  illness,  Juliakna  M.,  widow  of  Isaac 
Knight,  in  her  74th  year. 

■  ,  Second  month  28th,  in  Philadelphia,  Eliza. 

R.,  wife  of  Thomas  Allen  Chandler,  aged  29  years. 


FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
Third  month  10th.    Lecture  by  Cyrus  Chambers, 
on  the  steam-engine,  boiler  explosions,  &c. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY,  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Committee  of  Management  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Third  month  11th,  at  8  o'clock.  * 
Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


(From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.) 
OUR  REVISED  INDIAN  POLICY. 

Among  the  many  vital  measures  which  it 
seems  absolutely  necessary  for  this  Con- 
gress to  settle  upon,  the  Indian  question  is 
not  among  the  least  essential.  Our  old  p  Key 
has  brought  upon  us,  by  its  own  inevitable 
tendencies,  a  most  disreputable  Indian  war, 
in  which  we  have  expended  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  lost  many 
valuable  lives,  without  any  result  except  to 
throw  us  back  where  we  were,  with  no  pros- 
pect but  a  certainty  of  a  repetition  of  the 
same  sort  of  calamities  and  disgraces  which 
the  same  policy  has  always  produced.  We 
cannot  afford  a  continuance  of  such  a 
costly  system,  and  we  ought  not  to  endure 
such  a  well-deserved  reproach.  Honest  policy, 
governed  by  common  sense,  could  not  fail  to 
guide  our  statesmen  to  wiser  methods  of 
treatment  of  the  Indians  still  remaining  on 
our  frontiers. 

In  the  year  1820  President  Monroe  appoint- 
ed Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  well-known  geog- 
rapher and  philanthropist,  then  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  an  agent  of  the  government  to 
visit  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  white  settlements,  to  ascertain  their  condi- 
tion, and  report  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
their  welfare.  The  report  of  his  agency  was 
published  in  1822,  in  a  volume  of  five  hun- 
dred pages.  His  journey,  which  seemed  a 
hard  one  for  that  day  and  for  a  man  of  his 
years  and  infirmities,  extended  only  to  Green 
Bay,  then  in  the  Northwest  territory  and 
without  white  inhabitants,  except  the  govern- 
ment agents.  He  also  visited  Canada,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Brit- 
ish authorities.  About  the  Indians  beyond 
this  limit  he  compiled  what  information  could 
be  gathered  from  books  and  official  docu- 
ments, aided  by  an  extensive  correspondence. 


He  estimated  the  whole  number  of  Indians 
then  in  the  country  at  four  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one thousand,  of  whom  three  hundred 
thousand  were  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
The  present  number  east  of  these  mountains 
is  estimated  at  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  southern  Indians  then  liv- 
ing east  of  the  Mississippi  were  estimated  in 
Dr.  Morse's  diary  at  sixty-five  thousand.  \ 
They  were  removed  to  the  Indian  territory  \ 
lying  west  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  are 
now  estimated  at  about  forty-five  thousand, 
mostly  in  an  impoverished  condition  and  still 
wTasting  away,  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
intermingling  of  the  white  and  African  races. 

The  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Morse,  for 
the  management  of  the  Indians,  was  for  the 
several  tribes  owning  reservations  to  ex- 
change these  for  a  just  equivalent  in  land  and 
other  benefits,  all  in  one  compact  territory, 
where  they  should  betake  themselves  to 
agriculture  and  other  useful  arts,  and  be 
aided  both  by  the  liberality  of  Congress  and 
the  labors  of  benevolent  societies  and  persons, 
in  establishing  schools  and  other  means  of 
improvement,  under  a  common  government 
of  their  own,  until  they  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  admissible  as  a  state  of  the 
Union. 

With  the  advance  in  political  science  and 
the  increased  experience  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter, all  can  now  see  what  a  visionary  and 
unphilosophical  scheme  it  was.  A  partial  ex- 
periment was  made  under  General  Jackson's 
administration,  to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  in 
the  case  of  the  southern  tribes,  who  were  re- 
moved, at  great  expense  and  with  immense 
suffering,  to  a  common  territory,  lying  west 
of  the  state  of  Arkansas.  But  in  thirty-five 
years  there  has  been  no  approximation  to  a 
union  of  the  tribes  under  a  common  govern- 
ment of  the  territory.  The  several  tribes 
are  in  no  respect  better  prepared  for  the  en- 
joyment of  citizenship,  while  their  numbers 
are  steadily  diminishing,  and  they  are  sink- 
ing into  poverty  and  anarchy. 

The  other  system,  of  leaving  the  several 
tribes  in  the  occupancy  of  reserved  lands,  con- 
tinues to  result,  as  it  has  resulted  from  the 
beginning  of  white  settlements,  in  the  con- 
stant deterioration  of  the  people,  and  at 
length  in  their  utter  extinction.  Dr.  Morse 
found  seventeen  thousand  Indians  in  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
in  Michigan  and  the  Northwestern  territory. 
Where  are  they  ?  The  commisioners  of  1867 
reckon  four  thousand  in  Kansas,  and  about 
the  same  number  in  Nebraska  within  the 
range  of  white  settlements,  but  Dr.  Morse  esti- 
mated the  Indians  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi  at  thirty-three  thousand.  Now 
the  whole  Indian  population  north  of  Kansas 
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and  Missouri  is  less  than  fifty  thousand,  most 
of  whom  have  not  begun  to* be  civilized  so  far 
as  to  build  houses  and  wear  shaped  garments. 

Dr.  Morse  speaks  incidentally  of  some  ef- 
forts of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent direction.  Their  plan  was  to  disperse  the 
Indians  among  the  white  population,  instead 
of  crowding  them  together  by  themselves. 
There  they  were  to  become  farmers  or  me- 
chanics, or  laborers,  to  be  treated  like  men,  as 
neighbors,  with  respect  and  kindness,  or, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship. The  Doctor  says :  "  This  plan  will 
involve  but  little  expense,  and,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, will  be  a  speedy  method  of  merging  the 
Indians  with  the  white  population — the  result 
which  we  all  wish  to  reach. " 

After  the  full  trial  of  every  other  policy, 
it  only  remains  that  we  try  at  last  the 
policy  of  those  sensible  and  practical  Quakers 
whose  efforts  in  Dr.  Morse's  day  only  failed  be- 
cause they  were  overborne  by  the  less  rational 
policy  of  the  government.  By  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  public  mind  of  the  nation  is 
opened  to  the  reception  of  more  just  princi- 
ples in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  subject  and 
unintelligent  races  not  of  Caucasian  stocks. 
Both  statesmen  and  philanthropists  begin  to 
comprehend  the  idea,  that  if  we  wish  to  make 
them  men,  we  must  treat  them  like  men. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
settlement  of  our  Indian  difficulties  is  in  our 
continued,  though  variable  and  evasive,  re- 
cognition of  the  tribal  state  among  them,  as 
an  imperium.  in  imperio,  with  a  certain  unde- 
fined authority,  which  has  the  evil  of  an  au- 
tocratic government,  without  the  power  of 
securing  justice  to  or  from  either  party. 
The  just  thing  for  Congress  to  do  is  to  extend 
the  laws  of  the  nation  alike  over  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  as  individuals.  This 
would  abolish  the  tribal  pretentions  as  gov- 
ernments or  treaty-making  powers,  though 
the  tribes  might  be  temporarily  allowed  a 
qualified  existence  in  the  nature  partly  of 
municipal  corporations,  and  partly  of  incor- 
porated business  companies,  for  the  purpose 
of  final  adjustment  of  interests. 

Provision  should  then  be  made  to  wind  up 
their  corporate  relations,  by  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assets  of  every  kind  among  the 
individuals  of  the  several  tribes.  Their  con- 
ditions are  so  different  that  but  few  general 
rules  of  distribution  could  be  enacted.  The 
results  for  good  or  evil  would  mainly  depend 
upon  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  persons 
who  superintend  the  new  arrangement. 

The  most  Liberal  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  discharge  of  all  obligations,  pecuniary 

or  honorary,  paternal  or  by  compact,  of  the 
government  to  the  Indians,  so  as  to  leave  no 
ground  of  complaint,  and  no  scope  for  future 


claims.  The  commissioners  would  need  the 
fullest  powers  for  the  final  determination  of 
all  questions  arising  out  of  this  great  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Having  made 
all  right,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  and  faith- 
fulness can  go,  every  individual  Indian  should 
then  be  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  under  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  with  such 
advice  and  instruction  as  religion  and  philan- 
thropy can  furnish.  His  tribe  will  have 
ceased  to  exist.  He  will  have  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  He  is  no  longer  an 
Indian,  but  an  American,  owing  obedience 
only  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  He  should 
be  allowed,  on  proper  and  equal  terms,  to 
acquire  the  right  to  vote — perhaps  on  his 
personal  application,  accompanied  by  the 
evidence  that  he  has  a  house  to  live  in,  and 
is  no  longer  a  homeless  nomad,  but  a  resident 
citizen,  with  a  place  that  he  calls  home. 

Some  of  them  would  surely  waste  their 
property,  just  as  some  wrhites  do.  Some 
would  refuse  to  work  for  a  living,  and  so 
bring  themselves  under  the  universal  law 
established  in  nature  and  recognized  by 
Christianity,  that  "  if  any  man  will  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat."  Many  would  perish, 
as  they  have  done  and  are  doing  under  all 
possible  policies.  Those  who  are  worthy  will 
live,  as  other  good  citizens  live,  and  die  when 
their  time  comes,  like  the  rest  of  us.  The 
names  of  tribes  and  the  peculiarities  of  nation- 
alities would  disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
countless  tribes  and  races  of  Europe  from 
whom  we  are  descended,  most  of  which  are 
not  even  named  in  authentic  history,  and  are 
forgotten  time  out  of  mind.  And  then  we 
should  no  longer  need  an  Indian  policy. 


A  STEAM  MAN. 

The  old  adage  which  proclaims  that  "there's 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  has  been  dar- 
ingly and  yet  successfully  refuted.  Zadock 
Deddrick,  a  Newark  machinist,  has  invented 
a  man;  one  that,  moved  by  steam,  will  per- 
form some  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
humanity;  that  will,  standing  upright,  walk 
or  run,  as  he  is  bid,  in  any  direction,  and  at 
almost  any  rate  of  speed,  drawing  after  him  a 
load,  whose  weight  would  tax  the  Strength  of 
three  stout  draught  horses.  The  history  of 
this  curious  invention  is  as  follows : 

Six  years  ago  Deddrick,  the  inventor,  who 
is  at  present  but  t  wenty-two  years  of  age,  con- 
ceived the  novel  idea  of  constructing  a  man 
that  should  receive  its  vitality  from  a  per- 
petual motion  machine.  The  idea  was  based 
on  the  well-known  mechanical  principle,  that 
if  a  heavy  weight  be  placed  at  t ho  top 
of  an  upright,  slightly  inclined,  from  a  ver- 
tical, gravitation  will  tend  to  produce  a  hori- 
zontal as  well  as  a  vertical  motion. 
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The  project  was  not  successful.  However, 
by  observing  carefully  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
preserving  and  perfecting  the  man-form,  and 
by  substituting  steam  in  place  of  the  perpet- 
ual motion  machine,  the  present  success  was 
attained. 

The  man  stands  seven  feet  nine  inches 
high,  the  other  dimensions  of  the  body  being 
correctly  proportioned,  making  him  a  second 
Daniel  Lambert,  by  which  name  he  is  faceti- 
ously spoken  of  among  the  workmen.  He 
weighs  five  hundred  pounds.  Steam  is  gen- 
erated in  the  body  or  trunk,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  three-horse  power  engine,  like  those 
used  in  our  steam  fire-engines.  The  legs 
which  support  it,  are  complicated  and  won- 
derful. The  steps  are  taken  very  naturally, 
and  quite  easily.  As  the  body  is  thrown  for- 
ward, upon,  the  advanced  foot,  the  other  is 
lifted  from  the  ground  by  a  spring,  and 
thrown  forward  by  the  steam.  Each  step,  or 
pace,  advances  the  body  two  feet,  and  every 
revolution  of  the  engine  produces  four  paces. 
As  the  engine  is  capable  of  making  more 
than  a  thousand  revolutions  a  minute,  it 
would  get  over  the  ground,  on  this  calcula- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute.  As  this  would  be  working  the  legs 
faster  than  would  be  safe  on  uneven  ground, 
or  on  Broad  street  cobble  stones,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  run  the  engine  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  which  would 
walk  the  man  at  the  modest  speed  of  half 
a  mile  a  minute. 

The  fellow  is  attached  to  a  common  Rock- 
away  carriage,  the  shafts  of  which  serve  to 
support  him  in  a  vertical  position.  These 
shafts  are  two  bars  of  iron,  which  are  made 
fast,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  the  front  axle  of 
the  carriage,  and  are  curved,  so  as  to  be 
joined  to  a  circular  sustaining  bar,  which 
passes  around  the  waist  like  a  girth,  and  in 
which  the  man  moves,  so  as  to  face  in  any 
direction.  Besides  these  motions,  machinery 
has  been  arranged  by  which  the  figure  can  be 
thrown  backward  or  forward  from  a  vertical 
nearly  forty-five  degrees.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  ascend  or  descend  all 
grades.  To  the  soles  of  the  feet  spikes  or 
corks  are  fixed,  which  effectually  prevent 
slipping.  The  whole  affair  is  so  firmly  sus- 
tained by  the  shafts,  and  has  so  excellent  a 
foothold,  that  two  men  are  unable  to  push  it 
over,  or  in  any  way  throw  it  down.  In  order 
to  enable  it  to  stop  quickly,  it  is  provided 
with  two  appliances,  one  of  which  will,  as  be- 
fore stated,  throw  it  backward  from  the  verti- 
cal, while  the  other  bends  the  knees  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  the  natural  position. 

An  upright  post,  which  is  arranged  in  front 
of  the  dash-board,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
the  front  seats,  sustains  two  miniature  pilot 


wheels,  by  the  turning  of  which  these  various 
motions  and  evolutions  are  directed.  It  is 
expected  that  a  sufficiently  large  amount  of 
coal  can  be  stowed  away  under  the  back  seat 
of  the  carriage,  to  work  the  engine  for  a  day, 
and  enough  water  in  a  tank  under  the  front 
seat,  to  last  half  a  day. 

In  order  to  prevent  ''  the  giant "  from 
frightening  horses  by  its  wonderful  appear- 
ance, Deddrick  intends  to  clothe  it,  and  give 
it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  likeness  to  the  rest 
of  humanity.  The  boiler,  and  such  parts  as 
are  necessarily  heated,  will  be  encased  in  felt 
or  woollen  under  garments.  Pants,  coat,  and 
vest,  of  the  latest  styles  are  provided.  When- 
ever the  fires  need  coaling,  which  is  every  two 
or  three  hours,  the  driver  stops  the  machine, 
descends  from  his  seat,  unbuttons  "  Daniel's  " 
vest,  opens  a  door,  shovels  in  the  fuel,  buttons 
up  the  vest,  and  drives  on.  On  the  back,  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  the  steam  cocks  and 
gauges  are  placed.  As  these  would  cause  the 
coat  to  sit  awkwardly,  a  knapsack  has  been 
provided,  that  completely  covers  them.  A 
blanket,  neatly  rolled  up  and  placed  on  top 
of  the  knapsack,  perfects  the  delusion.  The 
face  is  moulded  into  a  cheerful  countenance 
of  white  enamel,  which  contrasts  well  with  the 
dark  hair  and  moustache.  A  sheet-iron  hat, 
with  a  guage  top,  acts  as  a  smoke-stack. 

The  cost  of  this  "  first  man "  is  $2000, 
though  the  makers,  Messrs.  Deddrick  & 
Grass,  expect  to  manufacture  succeeding  ones, 
warranted  to  run  a  year  without  repairs,  for 
$300.  The  same  parties  expect  to  construct, 
on  the  same  principle,  horses,  which  will  do 
the  duty  of  ten  or  twelve  ordinary  animals  of 
the  same  species.  These,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  can  be  used  alike  before  carriages, 
street  cars  and  ploughs.  The  man  now  con- 
structed, can  make  his  way,  without  difficulty, 
over  any  irregular  surface,  whose  ruts  and 
stones  are  not  more  than  nine  inches  below 
or  above  the  level  of  the  road. — Late  Paper. 

[Correspondence  of  the  London  Times.] 
VESUVIUS. 

Graphic  account  of  the  Great  Landslip  near 
Naples — Shops  and  Dwelling  Bouses  over- 
whelmed— An  American  Gentleman  among 
the  Sufferers. 

Naples,  Wednesday,  Jan.  22. — Vesuvius, 
which  has  puzzled  every  one  by  its  caprices, 
is  now  again  active  and  glorious.  When  I 
last  spoke  of  the  mountain  it  was  reposing, 
and  the  eruption  was  supposed  by  many  to 
be  on  the  decline,  but  on  the  23d  inst.  the 
instruments  were  much  agitated,  the  lava  be- 
gan to  pour  forth,  and  two  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  felt  even  in  Naples.  For  two  or 
three  days  the  old  road  to  the  Observatory 
has  been  the  most  favorable  one,  as  the  lava 
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has  been  pouring  down  over  the  cone  in  that 
direction  in  three  or  four  separate  streams, 
wearing  the  appearance  of  as  many  gigantic 
fingers  forever  elongating.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  lava  is  ejected  to  the  height  of  1,100 
metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  you 
may  easily  conceive  how  magnificent  is  the 
spectacle.  For  two  days  the  mountain  has 
been  covered  with  snow,  even  to  the  lip  of 
the  crater,  thus  presenting  that  remarkable 
association  of  fire  and  frost  which  astonished 
us  some  weeks  since.  Last  night  the  eruption 
was  singularly  grand,  and  as  the  lava  de- 
scended also  toward  the  Piano  delle  Ginestre 
it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  cone  was  covered 
by  streams  of  fire. 

A  sad  disaster  has  befallen  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  quarters  of  this  city.  Last  night, 
about  6.45  o'clock,  there  was  a  land-slip  of 
that  huge  tufa  mountain  which  towers  up 
above  the  corner  of  Santa  Lucia,  leading 
round  to  the  Chiatomone,  overwhelming  the 
shops  and  dwelling-houses  which  lay  below. 
The  report  in  the  city  early  this  morning  was 
that  55  bodies  had  been  already  disinterred; 
but  as  little  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  state- 
ments in  moments  of  excitement,  I  procured 
the  escort  of  a  Guard  of  Public  Security,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
Many  who  read  this  will  remember  how  long 
they  have  lingered  at  several  coral  and  print 
shops  just  at  the  turn  of  Santa  Lucia;  less 
agreeable  reminiscences  they  will  have  of  one 
or  two  wine-shops  and  trattorie  frequented  by 
the  people.  Well,  all  are  overwhelmed,  and 
how  many  unhappy  beings  lie  buried  beneath 
is  up  to  the  present  time  unknown.  In  some 
respects  I  was  reminded  of  the  appearance  of 
Torre  del  Greco  during  the  earthquake  of 
1861 — there  were  long  beams  and  rafters 
standing  perpendicularly  out  of  the  rubbish, 
chairs,  tables,  beds,  and  other  articles  of 
household  furniture  were  mingled  with  the 
ruins ;  sections  of  houses  which  clung  to  and 
climbed  up  the  cliff  were  apparent,  with 
private  cupboards  full  of  bottles,  but  the  in- 
habitants and  facades,  indeed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  houses,  lay  imbedded  beneath  the 
mass  of  tufa  which  lay  piled  high  beneath, 
obstructing  all  communication  between  the 
city  and  the  Riviera  di  Chiaga  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

It  was  most  painful  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  suffering  that  lay  buried  there  without  the 
possibility  of  relief,  for  the  work  of  excava- 
tion was  pronounced  to  be  dangerous.  How 
high  the  mountain  stands  which  dominates 
Santa  Lucia  1  cannot  precisely  say — certainly 
many  hundred  feet,  and,  composed  as  it  is  of 
very  (Viable  materials,  there  was  full  expecta- 
tion that  even  larger  masses  would  Call.  On 
fhe  very  summit,  and  at  the  extreme  edge, 


there  are  barracks ;  the  stone  facing  of  the 
mountain  had  given  way,  and  the  apparent 
probability  was  that  the  tufa  might  yield, 
and  this  vast  pile  of  building  topple  over. 
The  work  of  excavation,  therefore,  was  full 
of  danger,  not  merely  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
but  to  the  crowd  who  stood  around.  Even 
as  I  looked  masses  of  rock  and  building  fell, 
and  here  and  there  long  lines  of  sand,  as  it 
were  of  smoke,  came  trickling  down.  There 
were  very  few  persons  employed,  therefore,  in 
excavating ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
preserve  order,  and  keep  off  the  hosts  of  street 
Arabs,  who  every  now  and  then  tried  to 
break  through  the  cordon  of  soldiers. 

A  commission  of  engineers  and  architects 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  mountain  and 
report  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  remove  the 
ruins  at  the  base.  It  was  a  work  of  great 
danger,  fpr  they  had  to  scramble  over  the 
wrecks  of  the  demolished  houses,  at  the  risk 
of  being  swallowed  up  by  another  landfall. 
At  length  it  was  decided  that  nothing  could 
be  done  until  the  mountain  had  been  propped, 
and  how  this  can  be  done  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  most  puzzling  affair.  Some  thought  that 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  explode  that  part 
of  the  mountain  with  a  mine,  but  this  would 
have  endangered  much  property  near  at  hand. 
At  present,  therefore,  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  and  if 
any  unfortunate  persons  are  buried  they  must 
remain  victims.  The  houses  destroyed  are  a 
lodging-house  much  frequented  by  foreigners ; 
two,  if  not  three,  coral  shops,  a  shop  where 
engravings  were  sold,  a  cafe  partially  so,  a 
wine-shop  much  frequented,  and  one  or  two 
small  eating-houses.  I  believe  that  most  in 
the  lodging-houses  escaped ;  they  had  timelv 
warning  in  certain  noises  made  by  the  break- 
ing away  of  the  cliff.  A  family  who  were  in 
an.  upper  room  were  unable  to  escape,  but 
through  the  bravery  of  a  Captain  of  the 
Bersaglieri  were  got  down  by  ropes  and  lad- 
ders. An  American  gentleman  who  was 
lodging  there  was  severely  wounded,  and  was 
sent  off  to  the  Pellegrini.  I  have  just  visited 
him,  as  the  poor  fellow  knew  only  two  persons 
in  Naples,  and  he  tells  me  he  was  lying  on 
his  bed  when  the  roof  fell  in  and  a  rafter 
came  down  on  his  body.  It  broke  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  and  he  has,  moreover,  a  wound 
in  the  head.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  W6W 
in  the  c<</c  had  time  to  escape,  as  the  door  is 
partially  open;  as  to  those  in  the  coral  shops. 

the  wine-shops  and  the  trattarfr,  they  must  in- 
evitably be  lost,  and  it  is  feared  there  were 
many  there. 

It  being  a  cold  night,  the  sentinel  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Castle  dNuovo  had  retired 
within  his  box,  and  was  thus  saved  from  any 
injury.    He  reports    that  at  the  time  the 
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mountain  fell  a  carriage  was  passing,  and 
others  add  an  omnibus  ;  if  so,  they  must  be 
overwhelmed.  Of  course  there  is  great  ex- 
citement in  the  city,  and  the  disaster  is  the 
solo  topic  of  conversation.  His  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Duke  d'Aosta,  who  had  been  up 
Vesuvius,  on  his  return  in  the  evening,  went 
down  to  Santa  Lucia,  and  remained  till  a  late 
hour.  This  morning  I  saw  him  there  again, 
and  by  his  orders,  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Engineers,  the  works  were  immedi- 
ately suspended.  There  were  present  also 
the  Regio  Delegato,  the  Quester,  and  all  the 
civic  and  military  authorities,  while  the 
troops  kept  the  ground,  together  with  the  po- 
lice, and,  in  fact,  were  prepared  to  do  all  the 
work,  but  it  was  too  perilous  to  proceed  with. 
Two  bodies  of  workmen  have  already  been 
disinterred,  and  two  or  three  wounded  have 
been  taken  off'  to  the  hospitals  ;  but  I  fear 
that  a  great  loss  of  life  has  yet  to  be  revealed. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  terrible  affair,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  principal 
one  is  the  long-continued  activity  of  Vesuvius. 
For  two  months  and  more  we  have  been  rock- 
ing in  our  beds  ;  the  seisometer  has  accurate- 
ly marked  all  the  oscillations.  In  a  former 
letter  I  spoke  of  a  scientific  friend  who  for 
several  days  marked  these  oscillations  by  ob- 
serving the  motion  of  a  piece  of  iron  suspended 
from  his  shutters.  Well,  these  frequent 
vibrations  must  of  necessity  have  produced 
some  effect  on  this  great  tufa  mountain,  and 
for  several  days  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruined 
houses,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  Hotel  Crocelle 
observed  indications  of  movement.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  Crocelle  is  out 
of  the  line  of  danger,  but  no  doubt  the  signs 
observed  were  occasioned  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  adjoining  tufa.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that 
in  Santa  Lucia  there  are  hot  springs  of  sul- 
phur and  iron  which  attract  thousands  of  in- 
valids during  the  summer,  and  these  indicate 
a  connection  between  this  part  of  the  city  and 
Vesuvius.  From  what  I  hear,  the  proprietors 
of  the  ruined  houses  suspected  danger,  and 
meditated  some  precautions,  but  they  could 
not  decide  upon  any  combined  plan.  Vesu- 
vius still  maintains  its  activity,  and  last  night 
was  very  splendid. 


[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  March.] 
ROCKWEEDS. 
BY  CELIA  THAXTER. 

So  "bleak  these  shores,  wind-swept,  and  all  the  year 

Washed  by  the  wild  Atlantic's  restless  tide, 
You  would  not  dream  that  flowers  the  woods  hold 
dear 

Amid  such  desolation  dare  abide. 

Yet  when  the  bitter  winter  breaks,  some  day, 
With  soft  winds  fluttering  her  garments'  hem, 

Up  from  the  sweet  South  comes  the  lingering  May, 
Sets  the  first  wind-flower  trembling  on  its  stem  ; 


Scatters  the  violets  with  lavish  hands, 

White,  blue  and  amber;  calls  the  columbine 

Till,  like  clear  name  in  lonely  nooks,  gay  bands 
Swinging  their  scarlet  bells  obey  the  sign  ; 

Makes  buttercups  and  dandelions  blaze, 

And  throws  in  glimmeriug  patches  here  and  there 

The  little  eyebright's  p<  arls,  and  gently  lays 
The  impress  of  her  beauty  everywhere. 

Later,  June  bids  the  sweet  wild-rese  to  blow, 
Wakes  from  its  dream  the  drowsy  pimpernel; 

Unfolds  the  bindweed's  ivory  buds,  that  glow 
As  delicately  blushing  as  a  shell. 

Then  purple  Iris  smiles,  and  hour  by  hour 
The  fair  procession  multiplies;  and  soon 

In  clusters  creamy  white,  the  elder-flower 

Waves  its  broad  disk  against  the  rising  moon. 

O'er  quiet  beaches  shelving  to  the  sea 

Tall  mulleins  sway,  and  thistles  ;  all  day  long 

Comes  in  the  wooing  water  dreamily, 

With  subtle  music  in  its  slumbrous  song. 

Herb  Robort  bears,  and  Princess-feather  bright. 
While  goldthread  clasps  the  little  scull-cap  blue  ; 

And  troops  of  swallows,  gathering  for  their  fligbt, 
O'er  golden-rod  and  asters  hold  review. 

The  barren  island  dreams  in  flowers,  while  blow 
The  south  winds,  drawing  haze  o'er  sea  and  land; 

Yet  the  great  heart  of  ocean,  throbbing  slow, 

Makes  the  frail  blossoms  vibrate  where  they  stand, 

And  hints  of  heavier  pulses  soon  to  shake 
Its  mighty  breast  when  summer  is  no  more, 

When  devastating  waves  sweep  on  and  break, 
And  clasp  with  girdle  white  the  iron  shore. 

Close-folded,  safe  within  the  sheltering  seed, 
Blossom  and  bell  and  leafy  beauty  hide  ; 

Nor  icy  blast  nor  bitter  spray  they  heed, 
But  patiently  their  wondrous  change  abide. 

The  heart  of  God  through  his  creation  stirs  ; 

We  thrill  to  feel  it,  trembling  as  the  flowers 
That  die  to  live  again, — his  messengers 

To  keep  faith  firm  in  these  sad  souls  of  ours. 

The  waves  of  Time  may  devastate  our  lives, 
The  frosts  of  age  may  check  our  failing  breath, 

They  shall  not  touch  the  spirit  that  survives 
Triumphant,  over  doubt  and  pain  and  death. 


FAINT  NOT. 

BY  IRREY  PRESSIBEL. 

Dark  now,  and  rough  and  cold  thy  path  may  be, 
And  sad  the  past  thy  weary  feet  have  trod; 

But,  child,  it  is  the  way  that  leadeth  thee, 

Straight  up  to  joy,  and  rest,  and  peace,  and  God. 

And  say  not  in  thine  heart,  Yes,  there  will  be 

Rest — rest  enough,  when  death  shall  end  this 

strife  ; 

But  ah  I  till  then— hush,  God  can  give  to  thee 
Richly,  above  thy  thought  here  in  this  life. 

Work,  then,  and  wait  and  hope  ;  but  sit  not  down 

Idly  upon  the  ground  to  weep  and  fret ; 
Good  deeds,  like  precious  seeds,  must  needs  be 
sown ; 

Faiut  not,  a  joyous  harvest  waits  thee  yet. 


WOMEN  AS  PHYSICIANS. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  women  have 
begun  to  look  to  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a 
profession  ;  but  there  are  already  considerable 
numbers  of  educated  capable  female  physi- 
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cians.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  now  more 
than  three  hundred  female  physicians  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  time  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
physicians  in  this  country  will  be  women.  It  ! 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  regularly 
educated  female  physicians  there  are  in  New 
York,  as  many  women  have  taken  up  the 
profession  without  having  had  a  regular  medi- 
cal education. 

Opposition  has  been  made,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  to  women  practising 
or  studying  medicine.  When  Miss  Nightin- 
gale undertook  to  prepare  herself  for  the  edu- 
cation of  nurses,  there  was  no  institution  in 
England  suited  for  her  wants,  and  she  had  to 
go  to  Germany  to  study.  In  1856,  Miss 
Meriton  White  applied  at  fourteen  of  the 
London  medical  institutions  for  admittance 
to  the  benefits  of  their  instruction,  but  her  re- 
quest was  refused  by  every  one  of  them, 
though  several  were  legally  bound  by  their 
charters  to  receive  her.  Miss  Garret,  another 
English  lady,  obtained  admittance  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  by  legal  compulsion,  hav- 
ing influence  and  means  sufficient  to  secure 
her  rights,  but  was  forced  to  pay  ten  times 
the  ordinary  fees  in  order  to  pass  through  the 
course  of  study. 

A  number  of  institutions  for  the  education 
of  nurses  have  been  established  in  England, 
one  of  the  largest  of  which  is  in  Liverpool ;  it 
contains  sixty  women.  No  objection  has  ever 
been  made  to  women  becoming  nurses,  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  should  be  equally  fit 
to  become  physicians.  In  medicine,  as  in 
nearly  every  other  profession,  women  have 
had  to  contend  against  many  obstacles,  yet 
are  succeeding  in  spite  of  them.  Their  means 
of  education  have  been  inferior  to  those  af- 
forded to  men,  and  have  been  made  still 
worse  by  poor  accommodations,  inefficient  in- 
structors, and  limited  facilities  for  dissection. 
Another  great  impediment  in  their  way  is  the 
want  of  opportunities  for  associating  with 
other  students  and  discussing  difficult  points 
in  their  studies,  which  men  can  always  enjoy. 

Women,  having  a  personal  knowledge  of 
their  own  organization,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding its  working  and  disorders,  ought, 
if  thoroughly  educated,  to  be  even  better 
fitted  to  prescribe  for  and  cure  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  their  sex,  than  men,  who  must  gather 
all  their  evidence  from  hearsay,  or  from  ex- 
ternal symptoms. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  argument 
against  women  becoming  physicians,  that  they 
have  not  enough  nerve,  and  would  fail  in 
performing  dissections  and  surgical  opera- 
tions, or  in  treating  serious  oases.  But  it  is 
probable  that  women  well  trained  have  as 
much  nerve  as  men.    The  female  nurses  in 


the  English  hospitals  assist  during  surgical 
treatment  as  efficiently  as  men,  and  women 
in  this  country  have  performed  operations  of 
the  severest  kind  with  perfect  success  Dur- 
ing a  very  moving  demonstration  by  Dr. 
Wood  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  at  which  thirty- 
five  women  and  over  eighty  young  men  were 
present,  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  latter  had  to 
leave  the  room,  but  not  one  of  the  former 
gave  way.  Every  person  who  has  had  any 
medical  experience  can  recall  cases  where 
women  in  the  sick  room  have  shown  remark- 
able ability  and  coolness.  In  England,  Miss 
White,  afterwards  an  admirable  physician, 
first  attracted  attention  by  her  skill  in  setting 
a  broken  limb,  and  was  advised  by  her  family 
doctor  to  study  medicine. 

Medicine  is  perhaps  the  only  profession  in 
which  women  have  assumed  a  perfect  equal- 
ity with  men.  Their  charges  are  the  same, 
and  they  have  in  general  demanded  all  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  male  practitioners. — - 
iV".  Y.  Evening  tout. 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  has  been  productive 
of  at  least  one  good  result  in  England,  bv 
calling  attention  to  the  want  of  technical 
education  in  that  country.  The  people  of 
Manchester  are  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  improvement  in  the  scientific  part  of 
education,  and  at  a  public  meeting  they 
unanimously  adopted  a  comprehensive  reso- 
lution, which  urges  the  British  Government 
to  take  measures  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  or  high  science  schools  in 
the  great  centres  of  industry,  to  get  science 
teaching  introduced  into  all  free  grammar 
and  endowed  schools,  and  to  multiply  and 
improve  the  character  of  science  classes  in 
connection  with  literary  institutions.  In  the 
session  of  1866-67,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
thousand  persons  received  instruction  in 
geometry  and  surveying  in  France,  as  against 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  were  instructed  in  all  scien- 
tific subjects  in  connection  with  South  Ken- 
sington. In  Germany  and  Switzerland  there 
are  six  large  institutions  in  which  three 
thousand  people  are  educated,  besides  the 
occasional  scholars,  who  are  extremely  numer- 
ous. Then  there  are  the  middle  or  secondary 
schools,  which,  in  Switzerland  alone,  are  at- 
tended by  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  1  OYfc 
This  is  distinct  from  classical  education, 
which,  in  the  same  schools,  is  provided  for 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  additional  vouthv 
Such  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  in  the 
small  town  of  Winterthur,  in  the  canton  <  f 
Zurich,  the  inhabitants — pome  six  or  soV<  n 
thousand  in  number — voted  in  public  assem- 
bly the  sum  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  dollars  for  the  support  and  exten- 
sion of  their  schools.  This  system  of  special 
education,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Samuelson,  is 
conducted  on  the  most  admirable  principles. 
After  going  through  a  course  of  pure  mathe- 
matics the  pupils  were  divided  into  four  sec- 
cions — architecture,  civil  engineering,  me- 
thanical  construction  and  chemical  technol- 
ogy. No  arbitrary  rule  was  drawn  between 
these  divisions,  for  when  proficiency  in  one 
science  required  a  knowledge  of  another, 
both  were  taught.  There  are  many  night 
schools,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  in 
which  adults  are  taught  scientific  as  well  as 
elementary  knowledge. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  education,  in 
practical  and  applied  science,  is  becoming 
confessedly  a  question  of  pressing  import- 
ance, and  hence  we  are  called  upon  to  watch 
intently  the  wants  and  progress  of  other 
nations,  with  the  view  of  applying  the  in- 
formation thus  gained  to  our  own  benefit. — 
Phila.  Ltdytr. 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received,  since 


last  report, 

From  City  contributions,  %  10.00 

"    Mary  D.  Brown,  ;   100.00 

"    Job  Zeshop,  Camden,  N.  J   1.00 

"    Friends  of  Concord   10.00 

"    Rachel  Haines,  Failston,  Md   25.00 

"    Friends  of  Fishing  Creek   30.00 

"    Friends  of  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J   2.00 


$178.00 

Also,  donations  of  1000  papers  of  seed,  C."  M. 
Rodgers  ;  books  from  Sowers  and  Barnet ;  one  box 
clothing,  Kennet  Aid  Society  ;  clothing  from  By- 
bery  and  Horsham;  muslin  and  trimmings  from 
Mary  beans,  Spencer  Roberts,  W.  C  Biddle  and  H. 
C.  Longstieth. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
Philada.,  2d  mo.  29th.  30  N.  'ihird  St. 


ITEMS. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  promote  the  higher 
education  of  women,  by  the  establishment  at  Cam- 
bridge University  of  examinations  lor  girls,  certifi- 
cates being  awarded  to  all  who  pass  satisfactorily. 
The  plan  has  now  been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
furnish  some  aid  in  estimating  the  abiiity  of  women 
to  master  the  studies  hitherto  usually  reserved  to 
boys.  The  examinations  are  conducted  in  London  ; 
and  besides  furnishing  girls  with  an  excellent  means 
of  testing  their  own  capacity,  they  are  gradually 
creating  a  standard  to  which  women  seeking  em- 
ployment as  governesses  or  teachers  will  have  to 
come  up,  as  the  candidates  furnished  with  certifi- 
cates naturally  secure  a  preference.  The  examiners 
report  that  they  discover  little  difference  incapacity 
between  sisters  and  brothers  examined  on  the  same 
papers — the  advantage,  if  any,  being  on  the  side  of 
the  sisters. 

\ '  The  experiment  commenced  in  England  three 
years  go  by  the  owners  of  one  of  the  largest  collier- 
ies, of  converting  their  concern  into  a  joint  stock 


establishment,  giving  shares  to  the  workmen,  and 
dividing  amongst  them  all  profits  over  ten  percent., 
has  proved  a  splendid  success,  the  aggregate  profits 
last  year  having  been  twelve  per  cent.,  and  that  or- 
der, industry  and  content  have  succeeded  strikes, 
bitterness  and  contention.  A  similar  result  has  at- 
tended a  similar  experiment  made  in  a  large  woollen 
manufactory,  beginning  about  the  sume  time,  and 
now  paying  dividends  of  20  per  cent. 

For  several  weeks  past,  there  has  been  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  this  city,  a 
novel  and  ingenious  clock,  driven  by  electricity, 
the  running  gear  of  which  is  of  the  simplest  de- 
scription. The  mechanism  that  moves  the  hands 
consists  simply  of  two  cog  wheels  and  a  ratchet- 
wheel.  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  The  driving  power 
is  supplied  by  a  weak  galvanic  battery,  the  currents 
from  which,  transmitted  through  two  coils  o^f  wire, 
act  upon  steel  bar  magnets  <et  within  the  pendulum 
balls.  The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows:  The 
wires  from  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the 
battery  lead  to,  or  rather  are  continued,  in  the  two 
coils  just  mentioned,  which  are  called  galvanometers, 
and  whenever  the  circuit  is  complete,  one  of  these 
coils  is  "positively"  charged,  and  the  other  is 
"negatively"  charged.  One  of  these  coils  is  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  clock  case,  and  the  other 
on  the  left  side  both  so  situated  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  case  that  the  ball  of  the  pendulum 
swings  into  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  either 
coil.  When  the  pendulum  ball  reaches  the  "posi- 
tive" coil,  it  becomes  positively"  charged,  and  is 
instantly  repelled,  according  to  the  well  known  law 
of  electricity,  that  any  two  substances  similarly 
electrified  repel  each  other ;  and  then  swinging  over 
to  the  "negative"  coil  it  there  becomes  "jj  nega- 
tively" charged,  and  is  repelled  from  that  side  over 
to  the  positive  coil  again  ;  and  thus  it  is  driven 
from  side  to  side  forever,  as  long  as  the  current  of 
electricity  is  kept  up  by  the  battery.  The  alternate 
positive  and  negative  charges  are  made  and  broken 
by  a  simple  slide  bar  moved  by  a  wire  pin  on  the 
pendulum  rod.  The  clock  requires  no  winding,  all 
the  parts  being  moved  automically,  and  no  atten- 
tion after  it  is  once  set  and  regulated,  except  to 
place  a  spoonful  of  acid  in  the  battery  about  twice  a 
t>ear.  Clocks  made  upon  the  same  principle  by  the 
inventor  of  this  one  have  been  running  for  several 
years,  and  have  been  left  without  attention,  and 
without  stopping,  in  a  house  closed  up  from  No- 
vember until  July.  The  one  at  the  exchange  has 
been  there  about  three  weeks,  and  keeps  as  correct 
time  as  the  best  watches. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  currents  of  electricity 
supplied  by  the  battery  furnish  all  the  motive  power, 
the  clock  will  "go"  as  long  as  these  currents  are 
kept  up.  This  fact  makes  the  battery  an  object  of 
interest.  It  is  composed  of  a  glass  jar  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  one  quart.  This  is  nearly  filled  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  made  up  of  twelve 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid  ;  and  in  the  solution 
are  placed  a  bar  of  rolled  zinc,  having  about  thirty 
square  inches  of  surface  exposed  to  the  acid,  and  a 
thin  strip  of  platinum,  having  about  fifteen  square 
inches  of  surface.  The  lower  end  of  the  zinc  bar, 
which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  platinum,  is  im- 
mersed in  a  glass  cup  containing  quicksilver  in  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  The  quicksilver  continually  rises 
from  the  cup  and  spreads  over  the  face  of  the  zinc 
bar,  forming  an  amalgam,  and  by  thus  overcoming 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  oxidation,  keeps  the  bar 
clean  and  active  all  the  time ;  and  thus  the  power 
of  the  battery  is  continuously  kept  ^  -—Philadel- 
phia Ledger* 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOB  SCOTT. 

"  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  about  to  extend  and 
exalt  the  testimony  of  truth  on  earth ;  and 
he  will  exalt  it  more  and  more;  although 
many  among  Friends  have  opposed  its  uni- 
form arising  in  this  land."  .... 

"  The  truth  shall  gain  the  victory.  It  has 
gained  a  victory  in  times  past ;  but  the  vic- 
tory which  it  shall  gain,  shall  be  greater  than 
the  victory  which  it  hath  already  gained." 
Journal,  vol.  i.  page  131. 

Again  he  saith,  commencing  on  page  448  : 

"  I  believe  the  Society  of  Friends  have  not 
lived  strictly  and  steadfastly  in  the  root  and 
substance  of  the  principle  they  profess,  which 
m  the  very  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
They  have  too  generally  given  way,  and 
not  held  up  the  testimony  and  standard  to 
the  nations,  as  they  were  eminently  called 
upon  to  do;  but  have  settled  too  much  into 
formality  in  their  discipline,  life,  practice,  and 
worship.  It  is  true  they  have  not  gone  back 
to  the  '  beggarly  elements '  which  others  re- 
tain. A  true  living  gospel  ministry  has,  in 
divers  places,  been  preserved  among  them; 
and  if  they  attend  closely  to  that  which  first 
separated  them  from  the  world,  and  which  is 
stfll  operating  powerfully  for  their  revival  and 
restoration,  no  people  will  ever  take  the 
crowd  from  them." 

"  But,  though  'blindness  has  happened  to 
our  Israel  in  part/  nevertheless  God  has  not 
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yet  rejected  us.  Many  are  still  alive  in  the 
power  and  dominion  of  our  first  principle, 
which  is  the  everlasting  principle  and  support 
of  all  that  is  truly  religious  in  every  society. 
The  Lord  has  good  still  in  store  for  us,  if  we 
will  embrace  it.  His  designs  and  operations 
are  towards  and  upon  us  for  good,  and  for  a 
gracious  revival,  if  wre  defeat  it  not ;  for  he 
will  assuredly  make  us  shine  in  pure  primitive 
lustre  and  simplicity,  if  we  attend  diligently 
to  his  holy  commands;  Ave  shall  become  as  H 
city  set  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
hid,  and  God  will  induce  thousands  and  tons 
of  thousands  to  flock  to  us,  from  among  the 
nations,  who  are  growing  weary  of  the  life- 
less forms,  and  lo  heres  and  lo  there-;  and 
they  will  yet  grow  more  and  more  weary  of 
them." 

"  Under  these  considerations  I  do  most  fer- 
vently desire  we  may  be  a  faithful,  living1, 
spiritual  people ;  firmly  lvlieving.it'  we  are 
sufficiently  so,  we  shall,  above  ail  the  families 
of  the  earth,  show  forth  God's  praise;  many 

thousands  will  tlow  unto  Zion.  there  thev  will 
behold  .Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation  ;  be  Most 
with  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  rejoice  in  the 
dew  that  descends  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion,  where  the  Lord  commands  the  blessing, 
even  life  for  evermore  ;  whilst  the  mere  •elf* 
active,  formal  hirelings,  remaining  in  their 
self-active  state,  will  not  ascend  far  into  the 
mountain  of  myrrh  and  hill  of  frankincense, 
but  contiuuo  to  wither  and  die.    Hut,  O  my 
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friends!  if  we  fall  short,  if  we  give  way  to 
that  flatness  and  lethargy  which  has  too 
mournfully  overspread  some  among  us,  we 
shall  be  judged  and  condemned  above  all 
others ;  and  God  will  raise  up  a  people  that 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  lift  up 
the  standard  of  truth  to  the  nations.  Think 
not  he  will  never  reject  us  as  a  people,  for 
though  he  assuredly  will  not,  unless  we  first 
forsake  him,  yet  if  we  will,  and  do  apostatize 
from  him,  he  can  and  will  as  surely  reject  us 
as  he  did  the  Jews,  and  those  several  denom- 
inations of  professing  Christians,  who  de- 
parted from  the  life,  one  after  another,  pre- 
viously to  our  forefathers  being  gathered  into 

the  life,  a  faithful  lively  people  

Consider  deeply  how  lamentably  it  has  been 
the  case  with  some  of  us  ;  and  know  assuredly, 
that  if  we  keep  not  in  the  divine  life  we  shall 
be  rejected  as  well  as  others." 

"  However,  if  I  am  given  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times,  a  revival  will  take  place 
among  us ;  but  it  will  be  only  through  faith- 
fulness, and  deep  dwelling,  being  baptized 
into  death,  and  arising  in  the  newness  of  life 
with  Christ.  It  will  not  be  through  a  great 
increase  of  rules  of  discipline;  many  have 
been  zealous  therein,  and  centered  too  much  in 
the  letter  that  kills."  "  The  Scriptures  are 
good,  very  good ;  discipline,  good  rules,  and 
good  order,  all  very  necessary ;  but  still  it  is 
the  spirit  that  quickens  and  giveth  life ;  and 
every  departure  from  a  right  dependence  on 
it,  every  zealous  movement  in  support  of 
truth's  testimony,  independent  of  its  neces- 
sary aid,  tends  to  introduce  death,  and  set 
man  on  the  throne,  instead  of  him  who  is  God 
over  all  forever." 

Such,  with  much  more  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, are  the  words  of  one  who  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  a  distinguished  standard- 
bearer  of  the  peculiar  and  righteous  testimo- 
nies held  by  the  Society  of  Friends :  "  He 
being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

Cantonsville,  1st  mo.,  1868.  F.  L. 


TRUE  COURTESY. 

Real  courtesy  is  widely  different  from  the 
courtesy  which  blooms  only  on  the  sunshine 
of  love  and  the  smile  of  beauty,  and  withers 
and  cools  down  in  the  atmosphere  of  poverty, 
age  and  toil.  Show  me  the  man  who  can  quit 
the  brilliant  society  of  the  young  to  listen  to 
the  kindly  voice  of  age  ;  who  can  hold  cheerful 
converse  with  one  whom  years  has  deprived 
of  charms.  Show  me  the  man  of  generous 
impulses,  who  is  always  ready  to  help  the  poor 
and  needy ;  show  me  the  man  who  treats  un- 
protected maidenhood  as  he  would  the  heiress, 
surrounded  by  the  protection  of  rank,  riches 
and  family.  Show  me  the  man  who  never  for- 
gets for  an  instant  the  delicacy,  the  respect 


that  is  due  to  woman  as  a  woman,  in  any  con- 
dition or  class,  show  me  such  a  man,  and  you 
show  me  a  gentleman — nay,  you  show  me  bet- 
ter, you  show  me  a  true  Christian. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  MUSIC. 

Addressed  to  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends* 
(Continued  from  page  5.) 

"John  Gough,  in  his  interesting  'History 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,'  published  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  has  inserted  a  short 
but  excellent  treatise  on  the  discipline  of 
Friends.  In  the  fifth  section  of  that  treatise, 
under  the  head  of  'Sports  and  Diversions,' 
we  find  the  following  paragraph :  '  A  people 
honestly  directing  their  researches  after  pure 
religion,  and  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, could  not  be  long  in  discerning  the 
inconsistency  of  vain  sports  and  diversions, 
such  as  theatrical  exhibitions,  horse  racing, 
dancing,  musical  entertainments,  cards,  dice, 
and  other  species  of  gaming,  with  the  precepts 
and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  they  are 
diametrically  opposite  in  their  root  and 
origin,  nature  and  tendency,  being  not  the 
genuine  growth  of  Christianity,  but  a  branch 
of  the  corrupt  root  of  Gentileism,  adopted  by 
professed  Christians  to  their  hurt.' 

"  William  Penn,  writing  on  the  subject  of 
vain  amusements,  says:  '  Plays,  parks,  balls, 
treats,  romances,  music,  &c,  will  be  a  very 
invalid  plea  for  any  other  purpose  than  their 
condemnation,  who  are  taken  and  delighted 
with  them  ;  at  the  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  O  my  friends,  these  were 
never  invented  but  by  that  mind  which  had 
first  lost  the  joy  and  ravishing  delights  of 
God's  holy  presence. — No  Cross,  No  Crown, 
ch.  xv.  p.  1,  s.  7. 

"  In  order  to  show  how  the  Society  viewed 
this  subject  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  since,  we  will  quote  the  discipline  adopted 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1716.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '  Advised  that  a  watchful  care  be  taken 
to  prevent  Friends'  children  and  all  professing 
truth,  from  going  to,  or  being  in  any  way 
concerned  in,  stage  plays,  lotteries,  music  and 
dancing ;  and  that  such  also  be  dealt  with  as 
run  races  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  lay  wagers, 
or  use  any  kind  of  gaming  or  vain  sports  or 
pastimes  ;  for  our  time  passeth  swiftly  away, 
and  our  pleasure  and  delight  ought  to  be  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  And  Friends  are 
advised  against  attending  such  places  of 
diversion,  and  against  falling  into  any  ofi 
these  practices ;  and  if  any  who  are  con- 
cerned or  indulge  themselves  in  any  of  these 
evils  cannot  be  brought  to  a  due  sense  of: 
their  misconduct  herein,  Monthly  Meetings, 
after  a  time  of  waiting  and  kind  treatment, 
in  the  spirit  of  restoring  love,  should  testify 
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their  disunion  with  them.'  (And  our  present 
discipline  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  fore- 
going.) 

"  Instances,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
might  be  greatly  multiplied  to  show  that  the 
Society  and  its  most  faithful  members  have 
uniformly  borne  a  testimony  against  the 
use  of  music,  as  wholly  opposed  to  unchange- 
able principles  of  our  profession ;  but 
we  shall  only  adduce  one  more,  and  that 
because  it  carries  with  it  the  authority  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting  in  its  collective  capacity. 
It  is  contained  in  the  extracts  from  the  min- 
utes of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  for  1850. 

" '  The  ancient  testimony  of  our  religious 
Society  in  relation  to  music,  was  feelingly 
revived  in  this  meeting.  This  testimony,  as 
well  as  others  which  have  distinguished  us  as 
a  people,  had  its  origin  in  a  very  early  period 
of  its  history.  Like  them,  it  was  the  fruit, 
not  of  speculation  or  fallacious  human  reason- 
ings, but  of  a  clear  manifestation  of  the 
Lord's  will — the  indubitable  impress  of  the 
Divine  mind  on  the  understandings  of  our 
devoted  and  faithful  predecessors.  They  saw, 
as  we  now  see,  that  the  fascinating  excitement 
of  music  has  a  direct  tendency  to  draw  away 
our  attention  from  the  holy  in-speaking 
language  of  Divine  Wisdom  to  the  soul,  to 
drown  the  gentle  voice  of  truth,  which  in  un- 
utterable mercy  is  afforded  for  our  direction 
and  safety  through  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  this  probationary  state.  Looking  to  the 
holy  headland  pattern  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  to  his  earlier  followers,  we  find  no  pre- 
cept or  example  to  sanction  that  waste  of 
time  and  dissipation  of  mind  which  attend 
the  use  of  music  and  other  vain  amusements. 

"  '  It  has  been  feelingly  remarked  in  this 
meeting,  that  before  the  divine  Master  would 
exercise  his  power  to  raise  from  the  dead  the 
Ruler's  daughter,  he  first  caused  "  the  min- 
strels and  the  people  making  a  noise"  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  way :  and  the  Lord's  chil- 
dren know  that  it  is  in  the  absence  of  these 
things  and  other  animal  excitements,  that  the 
power  which  raises  and  gives  life  to  the 
soul,  is  to  be  sought  and  experienced. 

"'The  testimony  of  our  Society  on  this 
subject  was  first  raised  when  the  sun  of  the 
gospel  day  shone  upon  it  in  meridian  bright- 
ness ;  when  what  are  now  by  some  called  "  little 
things"  were  seen  in  that  light  to  be  greatly 
destructive  of  true  peace  and  enjoyment. 
Experience  abundantly  confirms  their  views. 

"'The  watchmen  on  our  walls  have  re- 
marked, thai  children  who  have  been  in- 
dulged in  music  generally  manifest,  when 
they  grow  up,  opposition  to  others  of  our 

testimonies,  and  that  (here  appears  no  wav 

more  direct  to  lead  them  out  of  the  Society 
than  such  indulgence.' 


"  Some  have  supposed  that  Christ  sanc- 
tioned music  by  his  presence  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Passover,  on  the  night  before  he 
was  betrayed.  The  Evangelist,  in  relating 
the  occurrences  of  the  evening,  says :  '  And 
when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out 
into  the  Mount  of  Olives.'  Matt.  xxiv.  30. 
This  hymn,  as  Craydock  informs  us,  was 
called  'the  hallel.'  It  was  a  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  paschal  feast,  and  always  sung  at 
its  close.  Our  Lord's  mission  was  to  '  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,'  at  a  time 
when  the  ceremonial  laws  were  yet  in  force. 
He  submitted  to  them  all,  saying,  '  Thus  it 
becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.' 
Now,  if  the  presence  of  Christ,  at  the  singing 
of  that  hymn,  sanctioned  the  use  of  music 
under  the  gospel  dispensation,  either  in  places 
of  public  worship,  in  the  ball-room,  or  in 
private  families,  then  it  also  authorizes  Chris- 
tians to  slay  the  paschal  lamb,  to  eat  it  with 
unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and,  in 
short,  to  institute  again  the  Jewish  Passover, 
with  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  argu- 
ment, if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much, 
and  so  falls  to  the  ground. 

"  That  music  is  in  its  nature  sensual  needs 
no  demonstration,  for  where  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  wanting  there  can  be  no  music 
Its  pleasures  are  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and 
only  differ  from  the  pleasures  of  eating  and 
drinking  as  one  sense  or  one  set  of  nerves  dif- 
fers from  another.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  our  being  in  relation  to  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  that  they  are  of  short  duration,  and 
leave  nothing  behind  them  to  enrich  the 
intellectual  or  feed  the.  immortal  nature. 
The  delights  of  music  claim  no  exception  to 
this  rule;  it  leaves  the  soul  as.  poor  as  any 
other  sensual  enjoyment." 

"Happiness,"  says  Paley,  "does  not  con- 
sist in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  in  whatever 
profusion  or  variety  they  may  be  enioyed. 
.  .  .  .  These  pleasures,  by  repetition,  lose 
their  relish.  It  is  a  property  of  the  animal 
machine  for  which  we  know  no  remedy,  that 
the  organs  by  which  we  perceive  pleasure  are 
blunted  and  benumbed  by  beano-  frequently 
exercised  in  the  same  way.  There  is  hardly 
any  delusion  by  which  men  are 
sufferers  in  their  happiness  than  by  their  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  what  they  call  plea- 
sure. Men  whose  professed  pursuit  it  is,  and 
who  are  withheld  in  the  pursuit  by  no  re- 
straints of  fortune,  or  scruples  of  conscience, 
have  a  restless  passion  for  variety  ;  a  great 
part  of  their  time  is  vacant,  ami  much  of  it 
irksome.  By  degrees  they  become  fastidious 
in  the  choice  of  pleasure,  languid  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  and  miserable  under  the  want  of 
it." — Paid/*  IViilotophij,  book  1,  chap.  (5. 

lie  that  dependl  Upon  music,  or  any  other 
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sensual  enjoyment,  for  happiness,  although 
die  means  to* pursue  thern  be  inexhaustible,  is 
doomed,  by  the  irrepealable  laws  of  bib 
nature,  to1,  fail  in  the  chase.  By  pressing 
onward,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  he  Will 
soon  arrive  in  that  "  far  country"  were  there 
is  always  "  a  mighty  famine/'  and  where 
even  "  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat"  will 
be  denied  him.  Blessed  is  that  man  who, 
having  left  his  parental  home,  under  the 
false  hope  that  happiness  may  be  found  in 
sensual  gratifications,  shall  early  discover 
that  these  cannot  satisfy  his  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal nature.  But  thrice  blessed  shall  he  be, 
who,  having  made  that  discovery,  shall,  like 
the  suffering  prodigal,  return  to  his  "  father's 
house,"  where  there  is  "  bread  enough  and  to- 
spare  f  not  that  bread  which,  like  all  animal 
pleasures,  '*  perishes  with  the  using/'  but  that 
''living  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  of  which,  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  never 
die." — John  vi.  50,  &c. 

While  we  have  confined  our  remarks 
chiefly  to  the  subject  of  music  and  the  evils 
too  often  attending  it,  we  are  awTare  that  it 
may  be  said  these  are  only  brandies  of  that 
corrupt  tree  which  has  its  root  in  a  worldly 
spirit,  and  which  exhibits  itself  in  a  wide  de- 
parture in  many  other  instances  from  the 
simplicity  of  our  religious  profession.  We 
would  therefore  affectionately  urge  upon  our 
members  the  importance  of  consistent  example 
"  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  potting  on  of 
apparel,"  in  the  furniture  of  our  houses,  the 
entertainment  of  our  friends  at  social  gather- 
ings, and  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  that  we 
may  comply  with  the  apostolic  exhortation, 
"  Let  your  moderation  appear  in  all  things." 

COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 

Individual  experience  is  always  limited  and 
narrow.  It  partakes  more  or  less  of  our  idio- 
syncrasies. Even  spiritual  communion  within 
our  own  pale  alone  is  apt  to  leave  somewhat 
of  the  sect.  It  is  good,  therefore,  at  times  to 
go  abroad  and  mingle  with  those  of  different 
name  and  ways.  It  is  pleasant  to  recognke 
the  family  likeness  among  those  we  were  not 
thinking  of  as  near  akin.  Our  little  souls 
swell  to  see  how  large  our  Father's  house  is. 
In  spite  of  that  stiffness  of  the  vocal  organs 
which  makes  some  of  us  say  sibbohth  when  w7e 
ought  to  say  shibboleth  f  it  limbers  us  somewhat 
to  feel  that  after  all  we  are  one  family,  and 
that  saints  above  and  saints  below  but  one 
communion  make.  If  we  mow  see  each  other 
through  a  glass  darkly,  and  mistake  each 
ocher  sometimes,  wre  shall  see  by  and  bye  face 
to  face,  and  gaze  with  a  glad  glow  of  soul  on 
the  universal  likeness — a  likeness  sweetly 
blending  and  harmonizing  with  the  most 
varied  individuality — to  Him  "  who  is  the 


brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person."  What  loving  an- 
thems will  be  ours,  then,  amid  the  all-encom- 
passing, entrancing  and  transforming  radiance 
of  the^  heavenly  vision  !  Would  that  we  might 
sing  glad  songs  together  somewhat  more  than 
wre  do  in  the  house  of  our  pilgrimage.—  Watch- 
'  man  and  Rejlector. 

OLD  AGE, 

BY  H.   W.  BEECHUR, 
(Concluded  from  page  &.) 

:  There  ought,  also,  to  be  wisdom  in  secular 
affairs,  in  the  preparation  by  the  young  with 
reference  to  the  coming  of  old  age. 

Foresight  is  a  Christian  virtue.  There  be 
many  persons  who  think  that  wTe  are  to  de- 
pend upon  Providence,  and  not  upon  foresight. 
There  are  some  who  even  think  that  we  ought 
not  to  insure  ourselves,  but  that  we  ought  in- 
stead to  depend  upon  Providence.  Are  we, 
then,  to  depend  upon  Providence  for  next 
year's  crop,  and  not  sow  the  seed  ?  Am  I  to 
depend  upon  Providence  to  hang  umbrellas 
over  my  head  whenever  it  rains,  instead  of 
building  a  roof  to  shelter  me  ?  Should  you 
not  rather  say  that  he  who  makes  a  wise  pro- 
vision for  future  contingencies  is  acting  in 
obedience  to  God's  law  ?  Every  man  should 
make  such  provision  for  himself  as  that  he 
shall  not  be  dependent  upon  others.  Provis- 
ion for  moderate  comfort  in  old  age  is  wise. 
It  is  far  better  than  an  ambition  for  immod- 
erate riches,  which  too  often  defeats  itself.  If 
men  are  more  moderate  in  their  expectations  ; 
if,  when  they  had  obtained  a  reasonable  com- 
petency, they  secured  that  from  the  perils  of 
l  commercial  reverses,- more  men,  I  think,  than 
.  now,  would  go  into  old  age  serene  and  happy. 
But  I  think  that  many  men  make  money,  not 
that  they  may  enjoy  it,  but  that  they  may  en- 
joy the  ambition  of  having  more  money  thai* 
other  people. 

They  do  not  measure  property  by  its  rela- 
tion to  their  uses,  but  by  its  relation  to  their 
pride,  and  to  their  ambition.  The  consequence 
is,  that  when  the  storm  descends  upon  them 
many  a  gallant. ship  goes  down.  In  my  judg- 
ment, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  immoderation 
is  the  father  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  secure,  in  youth  and  in  manhood,  a 
competency  that  shall  keep  old  age  from  want. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  true  manliness  is  that 
a  man  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  anybody 
but  himself,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that 
the  father  should  not  be  dependent  upon  his 
children  at  any  period  of  his  life. 

There  is  something  beautiful,  I  knowr,  in  the 
thought  of  a  parent  leaning  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  whom  he  has  reared.  Nevertheless 
there  is  something  more  beautiful  in  the 
thought  of  a  man  leaning  upon  his  own  staff. 
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In  youth  you  are  cutting  the  staff  that  you 
are  to  lean  upon  in  old  age.  There  is  a  reason, 
therefore,  for  frugality  and  moderation  in  ex- 
pense, that  reaches  as  far  out  as  your  life  is 
long,  and  that  will  seem  to  you  more  and 
more  apparent  as  you  grow  older. 

In  looking  upon  old  age  we  are  forcibly 
struck  with  the  necessity  of  taking  pains 
early,  and  all  the  way  through  life,  to  accu- 
mulate stores  for  social  enjoyment  Sociabil- 
ity is  a  part  of  Christian  duty.  He  that  de- 
rives enjoyment  from  himself  alone,  that  seeks 
to  exclude  himself  from  society,  or  to  shut 
himself  up  with  a  class,  or  with  a  few  families 
in  a  class,  or  with  a  few  persons  in  a  family, 
of  his  own  age,  taste  and  pursuits,  is  leading  a 
narrow,  circumscribed  life.  If  all  your  life 
long  you  derive  pleasure  from  only  one  or  two 
rounds ;  if  you  teach  yourself  to  enjoy  one  or 
two  things ;  if,  of  all  that  swarm  around  you 
in  human  life,  you  derive  satisfaction  only 
from  the  society  of  a  chosen  few;  if  you  are 
happy  only  with  those  who  reflect  you,  in 
some  way,  how  greatly  will  you  feel  the  need 
of  social  pleasure  in  old  age.  A  man  ought 
to  so  train  himself  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
human  being  about  him  out  of  whom  he  can- 
not extract  both  profit  and  enjoyment  The 
tendency  towards  brotherhood  ;  the  holding  | 
of  all  men  as  though  they  were  akin  to  you ; 
the  habit  of  deriving  satisfaction  from  all  i 
classes  of  society,  has  a  relation  not  only  to 
your  usefulness  and  influence,  but  it  has  also  : 
a  relation  to  your  old  age.  If  a  mm,  in  old  : 
age,  can  go  down  to  the  great  ocean  of  human 
society,  and  casting  his  line  there,  bring  to  i 
land  every  fish  with  a  piece  of  money  in  its 
mouth,  how  happy  is  he  !  There  be  many  old 
paten  who  are  happy  at  home,  if  they  take 
their  staff  and  walk  into  the  street,  all  the 
children  make  them  happy, and  all  the  neigh- 
bors, men  of  low  as  well  as  of  high  degree, 
furnish  them  with  pleasure.  Every  man  should 
take  great  care  not  to  cut  himself  off  from  the 
sympathies  of  human  life.  Old  men  should 
take  care  that  they  be  not  deprived  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  society  of  the  young  ;  and  if  a  man 
would  derive  comfort  from  the  joung  in  his 
old  age,  he  must  cultivate  an  attachment  for 
the  young  in  his  early  life.  In  youth  and 
middle  age  you  are  to  secure  the  provision 
that  shall  supply  you  in  old  age,  if  you  are  to 
be  nourished  and  made  happy  on  such  joys  as 
these. 

Let  me  speak  a  few  words  of  the  intellec- 
tual resources  that  are  to  help  you  in  old  age. 

Too  often  the  intellect  is  merely  consid- 
ered as  a  tool.  A  man  is  too  often  educated 
merely  with  reference  to  gaining  his  future, 
To  such  an  extent  is  thifl  idea  prevalent  that 
if  a  man  is  to  he  a  mechanic,  or  a  fa  rmer,  and 
lias  pursued  a  liberal  education,  people  sneer 


at  him,  and  ask  :  "  Why  do  you  throw  away 
so  many  precious  years  in  educating  a  man 
wTho  is  not  to  be  anything  after  all  but  a 
mechanic  or  a  laborer?"  Or,  if  a  man  has 
gone  through  college,  and  has  educated  him- 
self for  a  chemist,  and  then  goes  into  a  ma- 
chine shop,  people  say  :  "  Why  what  a  prosti- 
tution of  time  that  was  ?  He  has  gone  through 
a  whole  curriculum  of  learning,  only  to  bury 
himself  in  a  shop."  Education  has  a  more 
important  relation  to  manhood  than  it  has  to 
the  making  of  your  outside  fortune.  Educa- 
tion means  the  development  of  what  is  in  man  ; 
and  every  man  ought  to  be  developed,  not  be- 
cause he  can  make  money  thereby,  but  be- 
cause he  can  make  manhood  thereb}r.  Edu- 
cation is  due  to  your  manhood.  Every  child 
should  be  educated,  no  matter  what  his  busi- 
ness is  to  be.  Of  those  who  have  not  received 
a  liberal  professional  education,  there  is  not 
one  young  man  in  a  million,  in  this  country 
(where  there  is  so  much  of  work,  and  conse- 
quently so  much  of  leisure),  who  has  a  fair 
start,  that  has  not  time  enough,  and  means 
enough,  and  opportunities  enough,  to  get  a 
rational  education.  In  that  you  are  to  have 
a  refuge  in  old  age.  It  is  a  piteous  thing  when 
a  man  becomes  old,  and  can  no  longer  plead 
at  the  bar,  who  has  taken  all  his  excitement 
there  through  life;  or  practice  at  medicine, 
who  has  taken  all  his  excitement  in  that 
through  life;  or  longer  pursue  his  professional 
calling;  and  on  being  shutout  from  these  in- 
citements, has  nothing  to  do. 

Keep  your  lamp  full  of  oil,  and  lay  up 
such  stores  of  intellectual  provision,  that, 
when  you  go  into  old  age,  if  one  re- 
source fails  you,  you  can  try  another.  If 
you  have  learned  to  look  under  your  feet 
every  day  while  young,  and  to  cull  the  trea>- 
ures  of  truth  which  belong  to  geology,  natural 
history,  and  chemistry ;  if  every  fly  furnished 
you  a  study ;  if  the  iucrustation  of  the  frost 
is  a  matter  of  interest:  if  the  trees  that  come 
in  spring,  and  the  birds  that  populate  them, 
the  flowers  of  the  meadow,  the  grass  of  the 
field,  the  fishes  that  disport  themselves  in  the 
water — if  all  of  these  are  to  you  so  many 
souvenirs  of  the  working  hand  of  your  God, 
you  will  find  that  when  you  come  info  old 
age  you  have  great  stores  of  enjoyment  there- 
in. Let  me,  therefore,  recommend  you  to 
commit  much  to  memory.  When  a  man  is 
blind,  his  memory  is  not  blind.  I  haw  Men 
many  a  man  who  in  youth  had  committed 
much  to  memory  from  the  Seripturvs,  and  of 
hymns  and  poems,  was  able,  in  old  age,  to 
recall  and  recite  w  hat  they  had  learned,  and 
to  lull  back  upon  those  treasures;  their  own 
heads  having  thus  become  to  them  books  and 
libraries.  Oh,  how  much  B  man  m;iv  Btore 
up  against  old  age!    What  a  price  is  put 
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into  the  hands  of  the  young  wherewith  to  get 
wisdom?  What  provisions  for  old  age  do 
they  squander  and  throw  away?  It  is  not 
that  you  may  he  keen  now,  merely;  it  is  not 
that  you  may  be  strong  now,  merely  ;  it  is  not 
for  the  poor  ambition  of  being  esteemed 
learned,  that  I  urge  you  now  to  lay  such 
t  lvasures  up  ;  but  because  it  is  just,  and  right* 
and  noble  that  you  should  be  intelligent,  and 
because  your  whole  life  is  interested  in  it,  and 
your  old  age  preeminently  so. 

There  is  many  an  old  philosopher,  like 
Franklin,  whose  last  hours  are  so  serene,  and 
sweet,  and  beautiful,  as  to  almost  make  one 
wish  to  exchange  youth  for  old  age.  Man 
should  stand  in  the  horizon  of  life  as  some- 
times, in  summer,  we  see  the  sun  stand  ;  as  if 
it  had  forgotten  to  move,  lying  so  in  vapor 
that  it  is  shorn  of  its  excessive  brightness — 
large,  round,  red — looking  as  if  it  waited  to 
cast  back  one  more  love  glance  on  the  earth  ; 
so  have  I  seen  the  aged  linger,  so  round,  and 
rich,  and  bright,  and  beautiful,  as  to  make 
youth  seem  poor  in  treasure  when  compared 
with  old  age.  It  is  a  great  thing  so  to  have 
lived  that  the  best  part  of  life  shall  be  in  the 
ripe  old  age.  October,  the  ripest  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  richest  in  colors,  is  a  type 
of  what  old  age  should  be. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  most  im- 
portant, namely,  the  spiritual  preparation  for 
old  age.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  a  man 
when  he  comes  into  old  age  to  have  no  more 
preparation  to  make.  Far  better  than  noth- 
ing it  is,  for  a  man  who  has  gone  through  the 
hurry  of  life,  who  has  tasted  its  disappoint- 
ments, sounded  its  depths,  and  exhausted  his 
resources,  to  spend  his  last  years  in  preparing 
for  the  other  life — that  is  far  better  than 
nothing ;  but  I  consider  that  a  man's  whole 
life  should  be  a  preparation  for  dying,  and 
that  when  a  man  comes  into  old  age  he  should 
have  less  preparation  than  at  any  other  period 
of  his  life.  Your  thoughts  should  commence 
with  heaven  ;  your  hopes  should  point  you  to 
those  higher  and  nobler  enjoyments  that  are 
in  store;  you  should  so  live  that  when  you 
come  into  old  age  you  will  not  have  to  begin 
a  new  and  untried  way  ;  you  should  not  then 
have  a  piety  that  fits  you  like  a  bough  ten  gar- 
ment, not  measured  to  your  form.  If  piety 
is  the  garment  you  have  worn  through  a  long 
and  virtuous  life,  you  may  stand  in  your  old 
age  in  the  certainty  of  faith,  waiting  only 
that  you  may  pass  from  glory  to  glory. 

A  part  of  this  spiritual  preparation  con- 
sists, I  think,  in  living  all  the  time  with  the 
distinct  consciousness  that  our  life  is  a  joined 
one ;  that  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  Avhich 
lies  beyond  ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  live  for 
the  life  that  lies  between  one  and  eighty,  but 
for  that  which  lies  between  one  and  eternity. 


The  habit  of  associating  all  your  friends  and 
friendships  with  this  future  life,  while  it  will 
afford  you  great  comfort  and  strength  all  the 
way  through  life,  will  give  its  chiefest  fruits  and 
benefits  in  old  age.  As  you  grow  old  child- 
hood's companions  die  around  you  every  year, 
but  if  you  have  been  living  a  true  Christian  life, 
although  the  world  may  seem  desolate  for  a 
time,  yet  your  thought  is  this:  "My  com- 
panions, my  fellow-workers,  have  gone  be- 
fore me;  I  am  left  alone  in  the  dreary  world, 
but  am  every  day  being  shoved  up  closer  and 
closer  towards  that  world  of  everlasting  joy, 
that  world  of  high  disport,  that  world  of  ever- 
lasting blessedness.  One  has  gone  before; 
another  has  gone  ;  the  wife  of  my  bosom, 
then  my  eldest  child,  one  after  another  of  my 
children,  and  of  their  children  have  gone  ;  one 
after  another  of  my  neighbors  and  the  friends 
of  my  youth  have  gone,  and  I  am  left  behind  ; 
but  I  am  close  upon  their  heels.  They  are 
all  there  waiting  for  me.  I  have  but  a  few 
days  to  wait,  and  I  shall  be  blessed  again 
with  their  high  and  holy  society/' 

How  desolate  must  old  age  be  to  the  man 
who  has  no  heaven  beyond,  who  stands 
trembling  with  infirmities,  declined  in  ear  and 
eye  and  tongue;  his  hand  palsied,  his  memo- 
ry gone — looking  back  across  the  dreary 
stretch  of  life  that  he  has  just  passed  over, 
and'  looking  forward  with  fear  to  the  life  of 
which  he  thought  so  little !  How  glorious  for 
an  old  man  to  stand,  as  Moses  stood,  upon 
the  top  6*f  the  mount  looking  across  the  Jor- 
dan into  the  promised  land,  and  view  the 
fair  possessions  awaiting  him!  Moses  died, 
and  did  not  go  over ;  but  the  old  man  shall 
die,  and  go  over,  and  shall  find  it  in  that 
day  a  land  enriched,  beautified,  glorified,  and 
made  blessed. 

If  you  would  come  into  old  age  with  these 
high  transcendent  hopes,  begin  the  work  of 
preparation  early.  Live  rightly  all  the  way 
through.  Do  not  think  that  if  you  live  as 
you  please  now,  you  can  live  as  you  please 
then.  Live  now  as  you  want  to  live  in  old 
age.  Lay  such  walls  on  sueh  foundations 
and  of  such  materials  as  will  support  you 
then  ;  and  then  when  heart  and  flesh  shall 
fail,  it  will  only  be  because  God  thus  breaks 
open  the  tenement  that  he  may  let  out 
the  spirit  to  enter  into  that  high  and  serene 
existence  where  there  shall  be  everlasting 
youth  ;  where  there  shall  be  no  more  growing 
old,  no  more  decay ;  and  where  everlasting 
blessedness  awaits  you. 

Never  Alone. — A  pious  cottager  residing 
in  the  cen  tre  of  a  long  and  dreary  heath  being 
asked  by  a  visitor,  "Are  you  not  sometimes 
afraid  in  yonr  lonely  situation,  especially  in 
the  winter  ?"  replied,  "  Oh  no  ;  for  Faith  shuts 
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the  door  at  night,  and  Mercy  opens  it  in  the 
morning.  _ 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SHALL  THE  SWORD  DEVOUR  FOREVER  ? 

The  war  system  is  an  attempt  to  effect  the 
extinction  of  individual  accountability  to  mo- 
rality and  Christianity,  in  one  respect  especial- 
ly. The  military  code  is  peremptory;  it  "saith 
to  this  man  go,  and  he  goeth ;  to  another 
come,  and  he  cometh ;"  it  makes  it  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  soldier  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  superior,  regardless  of  the  convictions 
in  his  own  mind  of  right  and  wrong.  Here 
we  see  the  enormity  of  the  system.  It  asks 
what  no  man  has  a  right  to  give,  as  none  have 
a  right  to  debase  themselves  to  the  level  of  a 
beast  of  burden — man  having  been  endued 
With  faculties  of  a  higher  order,  is  responsible 
to  the  Giver  for  the  right  use  of  them  ;  and 
thi<3  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  the  sys- 
tem is  in  itself  an  outrage  upon  reason,  mo- 
rality and  Christianity,  requiring  in  its  execu- 
tion what  neither  of  these  will  permit  their 
possessor  to  surrender,  that  is,  self-responsi- 
bility. 

Could  the  system  be  presented  to  us  for  in- 
vestigation as  something  entirely  new,  with 
the  repulsiveness  which  is  inseparable  from 
it,  what  rational  man  could  favor  its  adop- 
tion ?  But  is  it  more  worthy  of  adoption  be- 
cause of  its  long  continuance  ?  Are  its  effects 
less  evil,  less  detrimental  to  man's  best  inter- 
ests for  having  spread  its  scourge  and  devasta- 
tion throughout  centuries  ?  Its  fruits  are  evil, 
and  that  continually,  and  they  will  be  so  as 
long  as  the  system  shall  remain.  We  look 
back  with  astonishment  to  past  generations' 
who  have  given  support  to  war  by  such  enor- 
mous sacrifices  of  property  and  human  life ; 
but  do  we  do  better  ?  Do  we  take  warning 
from  a  bad  example,  or  unwisely  follow  after 
it?  What  wisdom  it  would  be  for  this  gene- 
ration to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the 
case,  as  being  responsible  for  the  continuance 
of  such  a  system.  Is  this  not  a  subject  pre- 
senting an  open  door  to  labor?  Is  it  not  suf- 
ficiently important  to  call  forth,  and  even  to 
demand  from  Friends,  an  increase  of  associ- 
ated labor  ?  Could  the  Society  of  Friends  be 
found  in  good  earnest  performing  its  whole 
duty,  in  properly  opening  and  presenting  this 
deeply  interesting  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
such  Christian  labors  would  be  crowned  with 
glorious  results.  The  case  is  so  plain,  that  it 
would  seem  hardly  possible  to  fail  of  arousing 
Conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  that,  war 

should  no  longer  receive  the  approval  of  any 
professing  to  be  Christians,  and  those  thus 
awakened  might  become  co-laborers  in  the 
great  and  good  cause,  the  establishment  of 


permanent  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Even  if  the  labor  thus  bestowed  did 
not  call  forth  at  once  all  the  consideration  the 
subject  seems  to  demand,  still  it  might  prove 
like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  found  after 
many  days.  No  services  in  a  good  cause, 
rightly  performed,  are  ever  lost.  I  consider 
Friends  have  an  important  trust  committed 
to  them — that  of  performing  a  share  of  Chris- 
tian labor,  for  the  establishment  of  "  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men,"  and  the  approval 
of  Divine  Goodness  does  not  depend  upon 
whether  those  on  whom  labor  is  bestowed 
profit  by  it  or  not ;  every  one  to  his  own  mas- 
ter must  stand  or  fall. 

It  is  hard  to  change  long  established  cus- 
toms, especially  if  they  be  national.  The  sys- 
tem in  question  being  both  national  and  of 
long  duration,  shall  we  therefore  conclude 
that  the  sword  is  destined  to  devour  for- 
ever? Such  conclusion  would  betray  a  want 
of  trust  in  the  Divine  arm  of  power.  Is  not 
its  long  continuance  and  difficulty  of  extinc- 
tion one  of  the  best  reasons  for  early  labor, 
prosecuted  with  a  zeal  and  fortitude  equal 
to  the  obstacles  which  are  necessary  to  be 
overcome?  Oh!  how  such  services  would  be 
blessed  by  the  Author  of  all  good,  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  props,  one  after  another,  by 
which  the  war  system  is  upheld,  until  the  last 
shall  be  taken  from  under  it ;  and  thus  would 
be  fulfilled  the  glorious  day  spoken  of  by  the 
Prophet,  when  the  "sword  should  be  beaten 
into  a  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  a  pru- 
ning hook  ;  nation  should  no  more  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  learn  war  any 
more." 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  state  of  the  com- 
munity does  not  admit  of  abolishing  the  mili- 
tary code.  I  have  heard  the  same  idea  held 
up  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  these  United  States: 
it  was  claimed  that  before  it  could  be  right- 
fully done,  the  master  and  slave  should  both 
undergo  a  preparatory  process ;  the  plea  was 
plausible;  it  satisfied  many,  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  for  the  present,  the  subject 
should  nop  be  disturbed.  But,  alas!  how  irra- 
tional the  conclusion — nothing  could  be  better 
calculated  to  give  perpetuity  to  this  unceasing 
wrong. 

Now  if  it  be  wrong  for  brethren,  children  of 
one  common  Parent,  to  sustain  and  continue 
a  military  system,  which,  in  its  execution,  is 
attended  with  the  awful  destruction  of  each 
other's  lives,  is  it  not  imperative  upon  those 
who  profess  to  bear  an  uncompromising  testi- 
mony against  war,  to  use  their  hot  endeavors 
in  exhibiting  to  public  view  its  enormity 
and  deformity,  and  the  necessity  for  a  radical 
change?  D.  I. 

Dutchess  Co.,  X.  Y.,  2d  mo.  19th,  UM& 
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CONSTANCY. 

Let  our  love  be  firm,  constant,  and  insep- 
arable ;  not  Conning  and  returning,  like  the  tide, 
but  descending  like  a  never-failing  river,  ever 
running  into  the  ocean  of  divine  excellency, 
passing  on  in  the  channels  of  duty  and  a  con- 
stant obedience,  and  never  ceasing  to  be  what 
it  is  till  it  comes  to  be  what  it  desires  to  be  ; 
still  being  a  river  till  it  be  turned  into  sea, 
and  vastness,  even  the  immensity  of  a  blessed 
eterni ty . — Jeremy  Toy lo  r. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  14,  1868. 

Unworldliness. — The  views  on  this  sub- 
ject as  presented  in  a  lecture  by  F.  W. 
Eobertson,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  paper,  are  not  new,  and  may  be 
familiar  to  many ;  but  the  logical  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated  commends  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  intelligent  reader. 

The  disposition  to  appropriate  to  self- 
indulgence  the  many  blessings  which  sur- 
round us,  without  sufficiently  regarding  the 
Source  whence  they  emanate,  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  age,  but  the  proneness  to  do 
so,  is  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  selfish- 
ness which  may  exist  in  each  individual. 
Man's  position  relative  to  the  things  of 
the  world,  and  the  responsibility  attached  to 
it,  is  so  clearly  set  before  us  in  the  article 
alluded  to,  that  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  obligation  resting  upon  all  to  con- 
sult daily  the  divine  oracle  in  order  that 
these  good  gifts  may  be  used  without  abusing 
them,  and  to  recognize  the  necessity,  amid  the 
multifarious  concerns  of  this  life,  of  turning 
toward  the  great  Centre  of  existence,  that 
they  may  behold  radiating  from  it  that  light 
by  which  they  are  to  discern  with  certainty 
their  duties  to  their  fellow  men. 

When  we  realize  that  Christianity  consists 
in  principles  and  not  in  theoretic  rules,  we 
have  gained  a  point  most  favorable  to  spirit- 
ual progress.  And  Friends  have  need  only 
to  live  in  accordance  with  their  religious  pro- 
fession to  be  brought  into  close  proximity 
with  the  operations  of  the  spirit  of  Love, 
which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  whereby  we  are 
strengthened  in  the  performance  of  every 
cluty  devolving  upon  us  as  rational  and 
social  beings. 


Circular  Meetings  appointed  by  Had- 
donfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  to  be  held 
on  First-day  in  each  month,  beginning  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  follows  : 

Camden,  Fourth  month,  1868.  Haddon- 
field,  Fifth  month.  Medford,  Sixth  month. 
Evesham,  Seventh  month.  Moorestown? 
Eigth  month.  Westfield,  Ninth  month. 
Camden,  Tenth  month.  Haddonfield,  Eleventh 
month.    Medford,  Twelfth  month. 

Died,  on  the  15th  of  Second  month,  1868,  at  the 
residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Henry  Cowgiil.  in 
Kent  Co.,  Del.,  Mary  C.  Walsworth,  in  the  63d 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  Third-day,  18th  ult.,  Isaac  Hibbekd, 

aged  71,  a  member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  of  apoplexy,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 

on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  Second  month, 
1868,  Abigail  T.  Wildman,  wife  of  John  Wild- 
man,  aged  54  years  8  months  and  28  days.  In 
the  very  unexpected  death  of  this  dear  friend, 
there  is  a  clear  warning  given  to  survivors  to  be 
prepared  at  all  times  io  leave  this  world,  for  truly 
we  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  that  we  may  be 
called  hence  to  be  seen  of  men  no  more.  She  re- 
tired to  bed  in  the  even  ng  in  her  usual  robust 
health  (with  which  she  was  generally  favored),  but 
in  a  few  minutes  complained  of  great  pain  in  her 
head.  A  physician  was  immediately  summoned,  but 
medical  skill  was  unavailing,  and  she  died  in  about 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  she  was  first  taken  ill. 
She  was  a  member  and  overseer  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  useful 
woman  in  the  community. 

 ,  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  22d  of  Second  month, 

Caroline  H.  Sfaman,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age,  a 
member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
In  recording  the  death  of  this  dear  friend,  who  has 
been  extensively  known,  and  as  extensively  bi-loved, 
we  find  it  due  to  offer  a  little  tribute  to  her  memo- 
ry, which  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  many  with 
gratitude  and  affection.  Truly  might  it  be  said  of 
her,  "  She  hath  finished  the  work  given  her  to  do." 
How  often  has  the  tender  influence  of  her  sympa- 
thizing spirit  soothed  the  disquietude  of  tribulated 
hearts,  and  clothed  the  disconsolate  with  a  com- 
forting evidence  that  though  sad  and  lonely  they 
were  not  f.  rsaken,  but  had  in  her  a  friend  on  whom 
they  could  lean  for  counsel  and  encouragement 
when  the  earth  seemed  to  them  as  bound  with  bars 
of  iron,  and  no  ray  of  the  sunlight  of  prosperity 
open  to  their  view  ;  then  indeed  would  she  fully 
administer  the  balm  of  sympathy  and  aid,  and  the 
desert  heart  was  made  to  rejoice.  The  cause  of  the 
poor  and  needy  seemed  her  especial  care,  and 
many  are  they  who  could  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.  Her  affectionate  heart  realized  the  enjoy- 
ments of  sincere,  devoted  and  enduring  friendships, 
of  which  even  the  enfeebling  effects  of  increasing 
disease  had  not  power  to  deprive  her ;  and  she  was 
long  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  loving  friends  and  re- 
lations, ever  solicitous  for  their  eomfoit  and  pleas- 
ure, and  alive  to  whatever  was  best  calculated  to 
promote  their  welfare  and  happiness.  With  a  clear- 
ness of  perception,  strength  of  judgment,  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  there  was  blended  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  a  mild  and  gei.tle  spirit— ever  recog- 
nizing the  Divine  power  which  operates  on  the 
minds  of  all,  and  an  ever  present  sense  of  Di- 
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vine  superinteudencj  in  human  events.  Through 
all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  that  were  meted 
her,  she  bowed  in  humble  and  cheerful  resig- 
nation to  the  dispensations  of  Unerring  Wisdom  ; 
and  in  the  closing  of  her  beautiful  life,  which  was 
marked  with  calmness  and  grace,  we  have  the  pre- 
cious assurance  that  all  is  well— that  her  purified 
spirit  is  at  rest,  with  fondly  loved  ones,  in  the  realms 
of  perfect  bliss.  H. 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon  next,  3d  rno.  20th,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race 
s  re  t  Monthly  Meeting  Room.  Full  attendance  par- 
ticularly desired, 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 

friends'  fuel  association  for  the  poor. 
Stated  Meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening  next,  3d 
mo.  21st,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


friends'  freedmen's  association. 
Stated  Meet  n?  on  Fourth-day  Evening,  3d  mo. 
18th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  ri 

Anne  Cooper,    /  Ue™s. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LECTURE. 
BY  F.  W,  ROBERTSON. 

.  "  Use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it."  Here 
Christianity  stands  between  the  worldly  spirit 
and  the  narrow  religious  spirit.  The  worldly 
spirit  says,  "  Time  is  short ;  take  your  fill ; 
live  while  you  can."  The  narrow  religious 
spirit  says,  "  All  the  pleasure  here  is  a  snare 
and  dangerous;  keep  out  of  it  altogether." 
In  opposition  to  this  narrow  spirit,  Christian- 
ity says,  "  Use  the  world,"  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  worldly  spirit,  "Do  not  abuse  it.  All 
things  are  yours.  Take  them,  and  use  them  ; 
but  never  let  them  interfere  with  the  higher 
life  which  you  are  called  on  to  lead.  'A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  that  he  possesses.' " 

It  is  therefore  a  distinct  duty  to  use  life 
while  we  are  here.  We  are  citizens  of  the 
world,  we  may  not  shrink  from  it.  We  must 
share  its  duties,  dangers,  sorrows,  and  joys. 
Time  is  short;  therefore  opportunities  are  so 
much  the  more  valuable.  There  is  an  infinite 
value  stamped  upon  them.  Therefore,  use 
the,  world.  But  then  it  is  a  duty  equally 
distinct  to  live  above  the  world.  Unworld- 
liness is  the  spirit  of  holding  all  things  as  not 
our  own,  in  the  perpetual  conviction  that 
they  will  not  last.  It  is  not  to  put  life  and 
God's  lovely  world  aside  with  self-torturing 
hand.  It  is  to  have  the  world,  and  not  to  let 
world  have  you  ;  to  be  its  master,  and  not 
Its  slave.  To  have  Christ,  hidden  in  the 
heart,  calming  all,  and  making  all  else  seem 
by  comparison  poor  and  small. 

-This  principle  he  applies;,  first,  to  domestic 
"re.  "They  that  have  wives  be  as  tllOUffh 
they  had  none." 


The  idea  was  just  then  beginning  to  be  dis- 
cussed, which  of  the  two  was  in  itself  the 
higher  state,  and  more  according  to  God's 
will,  the  single  or  the  married.  In  after  ages 
this  question  was  decided  in  a  very  disastrous 
way  ;  for  it  was  taught  that  celibacy  was  the 
only  really  pure  and  angelic  life.  Marriage 
was  regarded  as  earthly  and  sensual,  unfit  for 
those .  who  were  to  serve  as  priests.  Xow 
here  observe  the  apostolic  wisdom.  He  does 
not  say  celibacy  is  the  saintly,  and  marriage 
the  lower  and  earthlier  state.  He  wisely 
says,  "  In  whatever  state  you  can  most  un- 
distractedly  serve  God,  that  is  the  unworldly 
one  to  you." 

This  is  a  very  important  principle  for  con- 
sideration in  the  present  day.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  look  on  a  life  of  contem- 
plation and  retirement,  of  separation  from  all 
earthly  ties, — in  a  word,  asceticism, — as  the 
higher  life.  Let  us  understand  that  God  has 
so  made  man,  that  ordinarily  he  who  lives 
alone  leaves  part  of  his  heart  uncultivated  ; 
for  God  made  man  for  domestic  life.  He 
who  would  be  wiser  than  his  Maker  is  only 
wise  in  appearance.  He  who  cultivates  one 
part  of  his  nature  at  the  expense  of  the  rest, 
has  not  produced  a  perfect  man,  but  an  ex- 
aggeration. It  is  easy,  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude, for  the  hermit  to  be  abstracted  from  all 
human  interests  and  hopes,  to  be  dead  to 
honor,  dead  to  pleasure.  But,  then,  the  sym- 
pathies which  make  him  a  man  with  men — 
how  shall  they  grow  ?  He  is  not  the  highest 
Christian  who  lives  alone  and  single,  but  he 
who,  whether  single  or  married,  lives  superior 
to  this  earth  ;  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  domes- 
tic cares,  petty  annoyances,  or  daily  vexations, 
can  still  be  calm,  and  serene,  and  sv.vet. 
That  is  real  unworldliness  ;  and,  in  comparison 
with  this,  the  mere  hermit's  life  is  easy  in- 
deed. 

The  second  case  is  unworldliness  in  sorrow. 
"They  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not.*' 

Observe,  the  Apostle  does  not  here  recom- 
mend apathy,  not  merely  a  reason  of  prudence, 
He  bids  them  sorrow;  but  not  as  they  whq 
have  no  hope.  He  does  not  say,  "  We  ep 
not  ;"  but  "  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not." 

This  unworldliness  consists  of  two  parts 

1st.  The  duty  and  the  right  of  sorrow. 
"Weep."  Christianity  does  not  sear  the  hu- 
man heart;  it  softens  it.    They  who  forbid 

grief  should,  to  be  consistent,  go  further  and 
forbid  affection,  for  grief  is  only  a  State  of' the 
affections;  if  joy  bfi  felt  in  the  presence  of  the 
loved  object,  grief  must  he  fell  in  its  absence. 
Christianity  destroys  selfishness,  makes  a  man 
quick  and  sensitive  for  others,  and  alne  to 
every  call  of  affection.  Moreover,  dealing 
with  infinite  things,  it  imparts  something  of 
its  own  infinitude  to  every  feeling.    A  Chris- 
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tian  is  a  man  whose  heart  is  exquisitely  at- 
tuned to  all  utterances  of  grief.  Shall  he  not 
feel  nor  mourn  ?  His  Master  wept  over  the 
grave  of  friendship.  Tears  of  patriotism  fell 
from  His  eyes.  There  is  no  unmanliness  in 
shedding  tears ;  it  is  not  unchristian  to  yield 
to  deep  feeling.  We  may  admire  the  stern 
old  Roman  heart;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Roman  stoicism  is  not  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  For  Christianity  says, 
"Weep.?'  , 

2d.  Christian  unworldliness  puts  limits  to 
sorrow.  "  As  though  they  wept  not :"  that 
is,  as  though  God  had  already  removed  their 
grief.  Else  in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress, how  should  we  escape  despair  ?  Famil- 
iarity with  eternal  things  subdues  grief,  calms 
and  softens  it,  gives  it  a  true  perspective. 
Christianity  does  not  say  to  our  hearts,  when 
smarting  under  the  bitter  pain  of  disappoint- 
ment or  loss,  "It  is  nothing!"  but  it  says, 
*  It  is  less  than  you  had  supposed  it  to  be ; 
you  will,  sooner  or  later,  feel  that  it  is  easier 
to  bear  than  you  expected."  This  elasticity 
of  heart  receives  its  only  true  warrant  from 
Christianity. 

The  third  case  is  unworldliness  in  joy. 
"  They  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced 
not."  Christ's  religion  is  no  grim,  ghastly 
system  of  gloom.  God's  world  is  not  like  the 
fabled  place  of  punishment  where  waters  of 
refreshment  rise  brimming  to  the  lips,  while 
a  stern  prohibition  sounds  forth,  "  Touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not.  You  will  observe,  the 
joy  spoken  of  here  is  not  spiritual,  but  earthly 
joy;  for,  if  it  had  been  spiritual  joy,  the 
Apostle  could  not  have  put  any  limitation  to 
it.  Therefore,  Christians  may  have  earthly 
joy.  And  they  that  rejoice  are  emphatically 
the  young.  Let  the  young  be  happy.  Health, 
spirits,  youth,  society,— let  them  enjoy  these, 
and  thank  God  with  no  misgiving.  Let  there 
be  no  half-remorseful  sensations,  as  though 
they  were  stolen  joys.  Christ  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  that  tone  of  mind  which  scowls  on 
human  happiness  :  His  first  manifestation  of 
power  w^as  at  a  marriage  feast.  Who  would 
check  the  swallows  flight,  or  silence  the  gush 
of  happy  melody  which  the  thrush  pours 
forth  in  spring  ?  Look  round  this  beautiful 
world  of  God's  :  ocean  dimpled  into  myriad 
smiles ;  the  sky  a  trembling,  quivering  mass 
of  blue,  thrilling  hearts  with  ecstasy  ;  every 
tint,  every  form  replete  with  beauty.  You 
'  cannot,  except  wilfully,  misread  its  meaning. 
God  says,  "  Be  glad  !"  Do  not  force  young 
happy  hearts  to  an  unnatural  solemnity,  as  if 
to  be  happy  were  a'  crime.  Let  us  hear  their 
loud,  merry,  ringing  laugh,  even  if  sterner 
hearts  can  be  glad  no  longer ;  to  see  innocent 
mirth  and  joy  does  the  heart  good. 

But  now,  observe,  everlasting  considerations 


are  to  come  in,  not  to  sadden  joy,  but  to  calm 
it,  to  moderate  its  transports,  and  make  even 
worldly  joy  a  sublime  thing.  We  are  to  be 
calm,  cheerful,  self-possessed ;  to  sit  loose  to 
all  these  sources  of  enjoyment,  masters  of  our- 
selves. 

The  Apostle  lays  down  no  rule  respecting 
worldly  amusements.  He  does  not  say  you 
must  avoid  this  or  that,  but  he  lays  down 
broad  principles.  People  often  come  to  min- 
isters, and  ask  them  to  draw  a  boundary  line, 
within  wdiich  they  may  safely  walk.  There 
is  none.  It  is  at  our  peril  that  we  attempt  to 
define  where  God  has  not  defined.  We  can- 
not say,  "  This  amusement  is  right,  and  that 
is  wTrong."  And  herein  is  the  greater  respon- 
sibility laid  upon  all,  for  we  have  to  live  out 
principles  rather  than  maxims  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple here  is,  Be  unworldly. 

But,  remember,  if  the  enjoyments  which  you 
permit  yourselves  are  such,  that  the  thought 
of  passing  time,  and  coming  eternity,  presents 
itself  as  an  intrusive  thought,  which  has  no 
business  there,  which  is  out  of  place,  and  in- 
congruous ;  if  you  become  secularized,  excited, 
and  artificial  ;  if  there  is  left  behind  a  crav- 
ing for  excitement  w7hich  can  only  be  slaked 
by  more  and  more  intense  excitement :  then 
it  is  at  your  own  peril  that  you  say,  All  is 
left  open  to  me,  and  permitted.  Unworldly 
you  must  become — or  die.  Dare  not  to  say 
this  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion ;  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science ;  and  to  God  you  must  give  account 
for  the  way  in  which  you  have  been  dealing 
with  your  soul. 

The  fourth  case  is  unworldliness  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  property.  "  They  that  buy,  as 
though  they  possessed  not." 

Unworldliness  is  not  measured  by  tvhat 
you  possess,  but  by  the  spirit  in  which  you 
possess  it.  It  is  not  said,  "  Do  not  buy,"  but 
rather  "  Buy, — possess."  You  may  be  a 
large  merchant,  an  extensive  landed  proprie- 
tor, a  thriving  tradesman,  if  only  your  heart 
be  separate  from  the  love  of  these  earthly 
things,  w7ith  God's  love  paramount  there. 
The  amount  of  property  you  possess  does  not 
affect  the  question  ;  it  is  purely  a  relative  con- 
sideration. You  go  into  a  regal  or  ducal 
palace,  and  perhaps,  unaccustomed  to  the 
splendor  which  you  see,  you  say,  "  All  this  is 
worldliness."  But  the  poor  man  comes  to 
your  house ;  your  dress,  simple  as  it  is,  seems 
magnificent  to  him ;  your  day's  expenditure 
would  keep  his  family  for  half  a  year.  He 
sees  round  him  expensively  bound  books, 
costly  furniture,  pictures,  silver,  and  china — 
a  profusion  certainly  beyond  what  is  absolute- 
ly necessary ;  and  to  him  this  seems  worldli- 
ness too.  If  the  monarch  is  to  live  as  you 
live,  why  should  not  you  live  as  the  laborer 
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lives  ?  If  what  you  call  the  necessaries  of 
life  be  the  measure  of  the  rich  man's  worldli- 
ness,  why  should  not  the  poor  man's  test 
gauge  yours  ?  No !  we  must  take  another  test 
than  property  as  the  measure  of  worldliness. 
Christianity  forbids  our  condemning  others  ; 
men  may  buy  and  possess.  Christianity  pre- 
scribes no  law  for  dress,  its  color,  its  fashion, 
or  its  cost ;  none  for  expenditure,  none  for 
possessions  :  it  fixes  great  principles,  and  re- 
quires you  to  be  unaffected,  unenslaved  by 
earthly  things ;  to  possess  them  as  though  you 
possessed  them  not.  The  Christian  is  one 
who,  if  a  shipwreck  or  a  fire  were  to  take  all 
luxury  away,  could  descend,  without  being 
crushed,  into  the  valleys  of  existence.  He 
wears  all  this  on  the  outside,  carelessly,  and 
could  say,  "  My  all  was  not  laid  there." 

In  conclusion,  let  there  be  no  censorious- 
ness.  How  others  live,  and  what  they  permit 
themselves,  may  be  a  matter  for  Christian 
charity,  but  it  is  no  matter  for  Christian 
severity.  To  his  own  Master  each  must 
stand  or  fall.  Judge  not.  It  is  work  enough 
for  any  one  of  us  to  save  his  own  soul. 

Let  there  be  no  self-deception.  The  way 
in  which  I  have  expounded  this  subject  gives 
large  latitude,  and  any  one  may  abuse  it  if  he 
will, — any  one  may  take  comfort  to  himself, 
and  say,  "  Thank  God,  there  are  no  hard  re- 
strictions in  Christianity."  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  Worldliness  is  a  more  decisive  test 
of  a  man's  spiritual  state  than  even  Sin.  Sin 
may  be  sudden,  the  result  of  temptation, 
without  premeditation,  yet  afterwards  hated 
— repented  of — repudiated — forsaken.  But 
if  a  man  be  at  home  in  the  world's  pleasure 
and  pursuits,  content  that  his  spirit  should 
have  no  other  heaven  but  in  these  things, 
happy  if  .they  could  but  last  forever,  is  not 
his  state,  genealogy,  and  character  clearly 
stamped  ? 

Therefore  does  St.  John  draw  the  distinction 
— "If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father;"— but  "If  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 


For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
HEDGES. 

Our  discipline  has  often  been  compared  to 
a  hedge  around  us ;  but  it  may  be  asked  of 
what  use  is  a  hedge  around  a  garden  if  we 
neglect  to  cultivate  properly  the  vouvlahlos 
and  fruits  contained  therein  ?  Or,  if  the  hede;e 
be  not  properly  trimmed,  it  may  reach  so 
high  as  to  obstruct  the  sun's  rays',  and  then 
the  plants  grow  sickly  or  die.  Thus  we  see 
that,  everything  should  be  in  its  place,  and 

adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  gardener.  The 

glorious  sun,  that  type  of  the  Sim  of  lvight- 
eousncss,  is  the  power  that  moves  the  wheels 
of  life.    It  clothes  the  hedge  with  verdure, 


and  perfects  the  fruits  of  the  garden  ;  and  the 
hedge,  if  kept  properly  trimmed,  will  keep  out 
the  trespassers  only,  and  assist  in  breaking 
the  too  great  force  of  the  wind. 

But  is  a  hedge  the  best  enclosure  for  a  gar- 
den ?  Undoubtedly  a  thick  and  high  hedge 
is  beneficial  on  the  north  and  west  side  to  pro- 
tect against  the  northern  blasts  ;  but  on  other 
portions  a  fence  is  preferable.  Our  Friends  of 
the  olden  time  sought  to  enclose  the  Society 
with  a  strong  hedge  of  disciplinary  rules,  some 
of  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
move, because  they  had  begun  to  throw7  their 
roots  into  the  good  soil,  and  thus  rob  the  ten- 
der plants.  A  few  of  those  useless  portions 
still  remain,  but  they  are  as  bare  trees,  devoid 
of  verdure.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  substi- 
tute the  light  and  graceful  fence  of  admonition 
and  brotherly  kindness  in  place  of  those  rules 
that  we  do  not  and  cannot  enforce  ?  Let  us 
examine  our  rules  with  candor,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  exchange  some  of  the  dead  and  dying 
portions  of  the  hedge  for  an  enclosure  of  ad- 
vice and  good  example,  that  will  let  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  gentle  south  wind  ;  those 
carefully  guarded  influences  which,  being 
gifts  of  a  beneficent  Creator,  were  designed  to 
promote  the  good,  and  increase  the  happiness 
of  His  creatures.  I.  H. 

 ■    «Q»  ■  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHEK. 
In  the  times  of  ancient  story,  in  the  wondrous  days 
of  old, 

Many  a  truth  and  glorious  promise  was  in  fable 

quaintly  told  ; 
Down  to  us  has  come  a  legend  from  those  wondrous 

days  of  yore, 

Full  of  beauty  and  instruction,  worth  remembering 
evermore. 

From  afar  there  came  a  giant,  all  accoutred  for  the 
fight, 

Like  unto  the  sons  of  Anak,  daring,  fierce,  a  man  of 
might — 

In  his  wondrous  strength  exulting,  he  pronounced 

a  solemn  vow, 
Only  to  the  mightiest  Conqueror  he  the  knee  would 

ever  bow. 

So  throughout  the  world  he  wandered  with  his 

faithful  lance  in  hand, 
Traversed  seas  and  barren  deserts,  roamed  through 

many  an  unknown  land  ; 
Waded  through  the  Arctic  snow-drifts,  panted  'neath 

the  tropic  sun, 
Seeking  ever,  vainly  seeking — for  the  coal  WAS  Still 

UllWOll. 

Hut  at  length  he  found  a  monarch,  gT6*1  his  powers 
and  his  fame, 

Vanquished  princes  knelt  hefore  htm,  nations  trem- 
bled at  his  name  ; 

Unto  him  he  swore  allegiance,  for  his  cause  un- 
questioning fought, 

Many  were  the  deeds  of  prowess,  in  his  master's 
name  ho  w  lought. 

Hut  he  found  the  prince  of  Darkness  yet  a  mightier 
Sceptre  swayed, — 

At  his  name  his  master  tretnhled,  of  his  wiles  was 
sore  afraid  ; 
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So  th*  giant  doffed  his  livery,  wandered  forth  again 
alone, 

Seeking  for  the  King  whose  power  all  the  universe 
should  own. 

'Mid  the  desert  wastes  he  found  him,  gloomy,  terri- 
ble and  grand, 

Low  he  bowed  before  the  monarch,  joined  with  glee 
his  warrior  band  ; 

But  the  giant  saw  him  shudder,  when  he  to  the 
cross  drew  near, 

Found  that  fro-u  one  glorious  Presence,  even  Satan 
fled  in  fear. 

From  this  haughty  Prince  departing,  long  the  Christ 

he  vainly  sought, 
Through  the  wilderness  he  journeyed,  in  a  path 

with  danger  fraught — 
Till  at  last  a  hoary  hermit  met  him  at  the  close  of 

day, 

Told  him  of  the  King  long  sought  for, — bade  him 

"God  speed"  on  his  way. 
Then  his  brazen  helmet  doffing,  all  his  weapons  laid 

aside, 

Leaning  on  his  staff,  he  journeyed  to  a  river  deep 
and  wide — 

And  instructed  by  the  hermit,  there  he  pitched  his 
lonely  tent, 

There  his  life  in  deeds  of  mercy,  acts  of  charity,  he 
spent. 

To  the  weak  he  strength  imparted— sought  to  com- 
fort those  who  weep, 

Guided  many  a  shrinking  pilgrim  through  the  waters 
cold  and  deep  ; 

And  upon  his  brawny  shoulders  oft  the  little  chil- 
dren bore, 

Carried  too,  the  sick,  the  way-worn,  to  the  other 
shore. 

For  the  love  he  bore  the  Master,  Christ  the  King, 

unseen,  unknown, 
Following  in  his  blessed  footsteps,  toiled  he  day  by 

day  alone — 

Praying  but  to  touch  his  garments,  yearning  to  be- 
hold his  face, 

Yet  with  faith  sublime  he  waited,  trusting  in  his 
heavenly  grace. 

Waited  till  his  strength  was  failing,  till  his  curling 

locks  were  gray, 
When  amid  the  gathering  shadows  at  the  closing  of 

the  day, 

Stood  a  little  child  before  him,  begged  that  he  would 
pity  show, 

Bear  him  through  the  storm  tossed  billows,  through 
the  darkness  with  him  go. 

Heeding  not  the  wintry  tempest,  nor  the  wrathful 
icy  tide. 

Onward  toiled  he  in  the  darkness,  safely  reached  the 
other  side. 

When  the  child  no  longer  mortal,  stood  revealed  the 

glorious  One, 
Clothed  with  majesty  and  power,  radiant  as  the 

noonday  sun. 

Low  the  giant  bowed  before  him,  wondering  greatlv 
at  the  sight—  J 

Veiled  his  face*  in  fear  and  trembling,  dazzled  with 
the  glorious  light  ; 

But  a  geutle  hand  uplifted— gracious  words  fell  on 
his  ear — 

1  am  Christ,  thy  King  long  sought  for,  my  dis- 
ciple, banish  fear." 

"All  thy  alms,  thy  tears,  thy  prayers,  have  as- 
cended to  my  throne, 

All  thy  crosses,  toils  and  sufferings,  borne  for  my 
sake,  I  have  known  ; 


E'en  the  "cup  of  water"  given  to  the  wanderer  as 
to  me —  i 

Now  thy  work  on  earth  is  finished, — all  my  glory 
soon  thou'lts  eel"  A.  R.  P. 


Selected. 

HABITUAL  DISCONTENT  ARISING  FROM  IMAG- 
INARY WANTS. 

The  following  short  apologue  of  £W>',  an 
Asiatic  sage,  is  full  of  valuable  instruction  : — 
"  I  never  complained  of  my  wretched,  forlorn 
condition,  but  on  one  oceasion,  when  my  feet 
were  naked,  and  I  had  not  wherewith  to  shoe 
them.  Soon  after  meeting  a  man  without 
feet,  I  was  thankful  for  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence to  myself,  and  with  perfect  resignation 
submitted  to  my  want  of  shoes." 

The  true  secret  of  living  happily,  lies  in  the 
philosophy  of  contentment,  which  is  of  more 
value  than  the  imagined  stone  of  the  alehym- 
ist,  that  turns  everything  to  gold. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  in  this 
age  of  boasted  light  and  improvement  the 
philosoph}'  of  contentment  is  very  little  stu- 
died or  regarded.  From  various  corrupted 
sources  we  have  learned  not  to  be  content  but 
dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
life.  And  though  neither  shoeless,  nor  desti- 
tute of  any  essential  article  of  raiment  or  food, 
we  are  ready  to  consume  our  hearts  with  vexa- 
tion because  we  are  not  seated  at  the  upper 
end  of  fortune's  table.  The  semblance  of  hap- 
piness is  more  sought  after  than  the  reality  ; 
the  phantom  of  it,  rather  than  the  substance. 
The  simple  plainness  of  former  days  is  de- 
spised. Plain  apparel,  plain  fare,  and  plain 
houses  and  furniture,  such  as  our  worthy  pro- 
genitors were  quite  contented  with,  and  very 
thankful  for,  our  fastidious  delicacy  regards 
with  scorn,  and  we  must  needs  be  fine  and 
fashionable,  or  pine  our  lives  away  in  grief 
and  shame. 

Nor  would  it  be  either  so  alarming  or  so 
lamentable,  were  this  the  folly  of  only  a  few. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is,  it  has  spread,  like  an 
epidemic,  over  the  whole  land,  and  through- 
out almost  every  class  of  society. 

As  the  want  of  contentment  is  one  of  the 
most  grievous  wants  that  affect  human  life,  it 
ought  to  be  provided  against  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  particularly  in  the  following  ways: 

1st.  In  training  up  children,  scarcely  any- 
thing is  of  greater  importance  than  guarding 
them  against  the  intrusion  of  too  many  arti- 
ficial wants.  I  say,  too  many,  because  some 
wants  of  this  sort  do  naturally  and  necessarily 
grow  out  of  civilization,  and  it  is  only  their 
excess  that  tends  to  discontent  and  wretched- 
ness. Of  that  excess  the  danger  is  great,  in- 
asmuch as  the  effects  are  always  deplorable. 
What  multitudes,  at  this  very  instant,  are  dis- 
contented and  wretched  who  might  enjoy  life 
comfortably,  had  they  been  early  taught  to 
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conform  their  desires  to  their  conditions,  and  ! 
to  act  upon  the  principles  of  sober  and  rational 
economy.    Nor  is  it  of  small  importance  in  j 
training  up  children,  to  accustom  them  to  use- 1 
ful  employment.  A  useless  life  is  seldom  found 
to  be  a  contented  one.  Occupation  is  so  neces-  i 
sary  to  human  quiet,  that  to  bring  up  children  ; 
in  idleness,  is  the  way  to  make  them  a  burden 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  community. 
From  this  two-fold  cause,  the  excess  of  arti- 
ficial wants  and  the  neglect  of  forming  habits 
of  useful  industry  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
has  sprung,  perhaps,  full  half  of  the  discontent 
that  secretly  preys  upon  so  many  bosoms.  In 
short,  important  as  it  is  to  teach  children  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  the  use  of  figures,  it  is  of 
still  greater  importance  to  regulate  their  tem- 
pers, to  curb  their  wayward  desires,  and  to  fix 
them  in  habits  of  industry,  temperance,  and 
frugality,  without  which  the  acquisition  of 
learning  could  be  of  but  little  benefit  to  them. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  HEARTH. 

The  tone  of  alarm  has  gone  forth  through 
the  French  nation  at  the  discovery  of  the 
serious  fact  that  the  population  is  decreas- 
ing instead  of  increasing,  and  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  number  of  soldiers  for 
the  army  the  standard  of  measure  must  be 
reduced,  and  other  restrictions  rendered  more 
mild.  The  entire  press  of  France  is  now 
engaged  in  discussing  this  question  so  momen- 
tous to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  reply  of  the  great  Napoleon  to  Madame 
De  Stael,  when  she  asked,  "  What  does 
France  most  need  ?"  has  sometimes  been  in- 
nocently quoted  as  referring  to  the  training 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  that  beautiful 
land.  But  were  the  question  repeated  to-day. 
the  nephew  might  repeat  also  the  answer  of 
his  uncle  in  all  its  bold  significance,  "  What 
France  most  needs  to-day  is  1  Mothers.'  " 
Bonaparte  intended  to  chide  the  woman  for 
forsaking  her  domestic  life  for  literature  and 
politics.  But  he  himself  deserved  a  more 
bitter  chiding  for  the  destruction  of  thousands 
of  lives  given  to  France  through  the  pain  and 
peril  of  true  mothers.  "Shall  I  bear  chil- 
dren that  you  may  destroy  them  ?"  would 
have  been  the  indignant  and  tearful  answer  of 
many  a  mother,  robbed  of  her  sons  by  the 
bloody  hand  of  war.  French  society  then 
and  now  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  but  wo- 
man was  not  all  to  blame. 

But  can  we  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  being  much  better  off, 
or  feel  that  we  are  free  from  the  dangers 
that  threaten  a  material  deterioration  in  the 
number  of  the  population  and  the  hardi- 
hood and  endurance  of  the  race?  However 
much  we  may  desire  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  and  declare  the  assertion   to  be  the 


lugubrious  dream  of  the  croaker,  we  are  met 
by  the  stern  figures  of  statistics,  that  prove 
with  inexorable  logic  that  we  too  are  trav- 
eling the  downward  road.  With  us,  too, 
war  may  have  had  something  to  do,  but  not 
everything. 

Dr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  has  recently 
undertaken  the  thankless  task  of  calling  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  alarm- 
ing fact,  that  our  native  population  is  on  the 
decrease,  and  that  where  two  hundred  years 
ago  seven  hundred  children  were  born,  now 
there  are  but  one  hundred  and  forty.  This 
state  of  affairs  has  no  doubt  crept  upon  us 
unawares,  because  in  the  aggregate  our 
population  has  largely  increased  since  the 
foundation  of  our  Government ;  but  we  owe 
this  accession  mainly  to  foreign  emigration, 
but  for  which  we  should,  at  least  "in  the 
older  parts  of  our  country,  be  actually 
dying  out.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  some 
of  our  larger  cities  would  soon  be  depopu- 
lated were  it  not  for  the  continual  influx  of 
rural  and  foreign  emigration.  New  York 
and  Paris  would  soon  see  the  grass  growing 
in  their  streets,  without  that  stream  ot  health 
and  vigor  continually  flowing  into  them  from 
the  provinces. 

Now,  unpleasant  as  the  question  may  be, 
either  for  public  or  private  discussion,  it  be- 
hooves us,  in  the  interests  of  our  race  and 
our  nation,  to  meet  it  with  a  fair  front,  and 
to  look  it  directly  in  the  face. 

This  evil,  in  our  opinion,  largely  arises  from 
a  growing  neglect  of  the  sanctity  of  the  house- 
hold hearth  ;  we  are  disregarding  the  sweet 
influence  that  gathers  around  home,  and 
seeking  our  pleasures  and  relaxation  in  the 
boisterous  vortex  of  society.  Our  women, 
while  importing  French  fashions  to  adorn 
their  persons,  are  also  imbibing  French  no- 
tions as  to  the  burden  of  household  cares, 
and  the  troublesome  responsibility  of  grow- 
ing families.  Marriages,  that  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  loved  to  regard  as  being 
made  in  heaven,  are  too  frequently  con- 
tracted under  the  influence  of  the  most  sor- 
did earthly  motives  ;  and  even  marriage  it- 
self is  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. Honest  young  men  fear  marriage  on 
account  of  the  inordinate  expense  of  main- 
taining a  household  with  modern  notions, 
and  the  dishonest  make  it  a  seemingly  valid 
excuse  for  avoiding  matrimonial  connections 
and  leading  a  life  of  debauchery. 

Now,  we  fear  that  in  thi*  matter  a  mat 
deal  of  blame  is  to  be  laid  on  the  ehoulders 
of  American  women ;  we  are  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  many  exceptions — 
we  would  that  there  were  many  more  ;  bat 
the  truth  is  that  American  womanhood,  as  a 
whole,  is  acquiring  an  undesirable  rcputa- 
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tion.  The  women  of  the  fashionable  and 
wealthy  portion  of  our  community  seem 
to  comprehend  life  only  from  the  exterior, 
and  to  regard  nothing  that  does  not  fall 
within  the  range  of  pleasure  and  adornment; 
to  these  they  know  no  limit  except  absolute 
exhaustion  of  strength  or  means.  In  this 
country,  where  there  is  no  dividing  line  of 
classes,  those  who  are  absolutely  unable  to 
cope  with  this  extravagance  are  continually 
endeavoring  to  ape  it,  and  the  result  is  that 
thousands  of  families  are  yearly  ruined,  and 
thousands  more  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the 
incredible  energy  of  the  men  and  our  vast 
business  resources. 

Now,  with  these  women,  and  many  who 
aspire  to  belong  to  the  upper  and,  so  called, 
genteel  classes,  nothing  is  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  convenience,  nothing  to 
occur  that  will  prevent  them  from  joining  in 
the  giddy  round  of  excessive  pleasures,  and 
nothing  that  will  interfere  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  beauty.  They  thus  refuse,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  to  meet  the  responsibility,  the 
solemn  and  sacred  calling  that  God  has 
awarded  them  on  earth  and  in  human  soci- 
ety ;  and  these  classes,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  actually  die  out,  and  as  it  is,  are  hur- 
rying childless  to  unwept  graves.  It  is  a 
fearful  evil.  It  is  one  that  we  may  not  en- 
tirely uncloak  in  these  columns,  but  we  ap- 
peal with  Christian  earnestness  to  our  fair 
countrywomen,  especially  to  those  w7hose 
hearts  are  still  in  their  homes,  and  who  still 
cherish  the  sacred  influence  of  the  household 
hearth,  to  exert  all  their  powers  to  diffuse 
among  their  sex  a  love  for  the  family  circle, 
a  sphere  in  which  every  true  woman  should 
delight  to  reign. 

But  is  woman  alone  to  blame?  We  can- 
not conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the 
giddiest,  showiest,  silliest  beauty  is  often  the 
queen  of  the  gay  evening.  Her  hand  is 
first  sought  in  the  dance,  her  smiles  are 
most  courted.  Sober  intelligence,  womanly 
propriety,  chaste  simplicity  of  apparel,  prac- 
tical sense,  are  all  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the 
belle  of  the  hour.  It  is  not  difficult  for  la- 
dies to  see  what  young  men  admire  and 
demand,  and  this  demand  creates  the  sup- 
ply. Marriage  comes,  and  all  this  glitter 
and  charm  disappear  with  the  paint  and 
powder  on  the  ladies  cheeks.  Then  come 
anathemas  against  the  women  of  the  age. 
Men  portray  visions  of  domestic  bliss,  of 
maternal  love,  of  the  glorious  results  of 
maternal  duty.  But  does  the  man  who  has 
pledged  his  wife  to  cherish  and  comfort  her 
always,  practically  exhibit  his  appreciation 
of  this  domestic  scene  ? 

Every  man  knows  that  women  have  their 
trials  and  responsibilities  in  performing  their 


domestic  duties,  and  making  home  comfort- 
able and  attractive,  and  every  true  man  will 
give  all  the  aid  that  lies  within  his  power. 
No  sort  of  dissipation,  either  vicious  or  re- 
ligious, should  interfere  with  these  domestic 
claims.  The  mother's  travail  and  the  house- 
keeper's burdens  will  be  stripped  of  their 
odiousness  whenever  the  true  father  and 
husband  thus  manifests  himself. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  women  is  much  to 
blame.  She  should  not  allow  herself  to  be 
diverted  from  her  high  and  noble  calling. 
She  should  not  allow  flattery  to  destroy  her 
capacity  to  fill  her  heaven-appointed  sphere, 
nor  selfishness  of  any  sort  prevent  her  exer- 
cising that  capacity.  No  human  being  can 
expect  to  escape  the  ordinary  cares  of  life, 
and  they  who  refuse  to  assume  those  that 
are  clearly  allotted  to  them  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, commit  a  fearful  sin. 

Men  must  go  out  into  the  wTorld  and  fight 
its  battles,  and  return  to  their  homes  wTith 
the  means  to  make  them  comfortable  and 
happy;  it  is  for  women  to  properly  employ 
these  means  for  their  intended  aim.  And 
that  vocation  is  certainly  a  high  and  sacred 
one,  whose  fulfilment  will  place  woman  on 
a  perfect  level  with  man  in  the  great  task  of 
life.  What  names  are  more  sweetly  sacred 
than  wife  and  mother ;  what  spot  more  full 
of  consolation  to  weary  man  than  the  house- 
hold hearth  !  Countrywomen,  sisters,  we  ap- 
peal to  you  to  cherish  this,  your  altar. —  W. 
C.  Advocate. 


COMFORT  IIS"  AFFLICTION. 

I  knew  of  an  old  Christian  woman  in  Eng- 
land, very  devoted,  always  going  about  doing 
good.  Activity  was  the  very  soul  of  her  ex- 
istence. She  could  never  rest  but  in  laboring 
amongst  the  sick,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  dying, 
to  help  them.  She  was  afflicted  with  an  asth- 
matic complaint,  and  unable  to  stir  out  of  her 
house.  A  friend  w?ho  was  visiting  her  said  : 
"  Are  not  you  very  unhappy  now  that  yon 
cannot  be  active  as  you  used  to  be?"  Her  re- 
ply was :  "  God  used  to  say  to  me,  1  Betty,  go 
here,  and  Betty  go  there,'  and  now  he  says  : 
'  Betty,  sit  down  there  and  cough.'  "  She  felt 
that  what  her  God  told  her  to  do  was  the  best ; 
and  her  pleasure  was  in  submission  and  obe- 
dience. Oh !  it  is  hard  w7ork  to  learn  to  be 
quiet  when  our  natural  temperament  would 
lead  us  to  be  busy ;  but  God  can  give  us  even 
such  grace  as  this.  When  we  remember  that 
he  is  our  God,  and  that  he  is  the  health  of  our 
countenance,  wTe  shall  feel  that  nothing  else  is 
essential  to  us  but  him.  He  overrules  all 
things  ;  and  "  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God."  Sorrowful  things  as 
well  as  joyful  things — things  in  opposition  to 
our  temperament,  our  bodily  yearnings  and 
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mental  longings,  all  these  shall  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  We  do  not 
know  how ;  it  is  a  machinery  where  we  do  not 
see  the  action  of  wheel  with  wheel ;  but  God, 
the  great  Machinist,  knows,  and  he  overrules. 
Take  out  that  particular  wheel,  and  the  whole 
machine  would  go  wrong.  Although  I  may 
not  understand  its  movements,  and  although 
it  seems  to  be  going  contrary  to  all  my  feelings, 
hopes,  and  desires,  it  is  part  of  the  machine ; 
God  is  overruling  it,  and  he  will  assuredly 
bring  good  as  the  result  to  those  who  serve 
him.  "  These  light  afflictions,  which  are  but 
for  a  moment,  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

They  are  not  only  followed  by  eternal  glory, 
but  they  themselves  conduce  to  it ;  they  fit  us 
for  that  glory  ;  they  prepare  us  for  that  inher- 
itance. A  dear  old  saint  in  London,  in  whose 
house  I  was  when  blindness  struck  him,  had 
reason  to  apprehend  it,  but  thought  it  would 
not  come  so  soon.  He  rose  aud  could  not  see, 
and  has  never  seen  since.  He  was  the  most 
cheerful  person  in  that  house  on  that  day,  and 
cheered  us  all  by  his  wonderful  resignation. 
Speaking  to  him  the  other  day  he  said :  "  I 
thank  God  for  my  blindness  ;  I  had  more  of 
Scripture  read  to  me,  have  had  more  commu- 
nion with  heaven,  and  more  real  enjoyment 
than  I  ever  had  before."  God  can  be  the  health 
of  our  countenance  in  the  midst  of  all  earthly 
sorrows  and  deep  privations.  "  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  We  shall  yet 
praise  him ;  and  if  we  do  not  know  now,  we 
shall  know  hereafter.  No  affliction  for  the 
present  seems  joyous.  No  Christian  is  bound 
to  look  upon  it  as  joyous — it  is  a  grievous  thing. 
Pain  is  pain,  sickness  is  sickness,  bereavement 
is  bereavement,  and  unkindness  is  unkindness, 
and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it.  Never- 
theless, afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness  to  them  who  are  exer- 
cised thereby.  We  are  to  trust  in  God,  and 
he  will  assuredly  fulfil  his  word.  He  will 
make  our  troubles  to  subserve  his  glory  and 
our  good. — Newman  Hall. 

TALKING  OF  PERSONS  RATHER  THAN  THINGS. 

There  is  with  the  young  and  old  a  preva- 
lent and  bad  habit  of  talking  of  persons  rather 
than  things.  This  is  seldom  innocent,  and 
often  pregnant  with  many  evils.  Such  con- 
versation insensibly  slides  into  detraction  ; 
and  by  dwelling  on  offences,  we  expose  our 
own  souls  to  contagion,  and  are  betrayed  into 
feelings  of  pride,  envy  and  jealousy  ;  and  even 
when  we  speak  in  terms  of  commendation, 
we  are  sure  to  come  in  with  a  hut  at  the  last, 
and  drive  a  nail  into  our  neighbor's  reputa- 
tion.— Bacon. 

The  pleasure  of  doing  good  is  the  only  one 
that  never  wears  cut. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER, 
SECOND  MONTH. 

1  1867. 

ETC. 
1868. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 

6  days. 

3  " 

7  " 

8  " 

0  davs. 

1  " 

11  « 

6  " 
11  " 

Snow,  inducting  very  slight 
falls  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Second 

28  " 

29  " 

1867.. 

1868. 

mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1867,  and  5  for  1868.... 


40.21  deg. 
55.00 
17.00 
2.89 


in. 


1056 


26.65 

tei.oo 

5.(0 
1  2.52 


1298 


Leg. 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  2d 

month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years.  30.62  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiing  thatj 

entire  period,  1857  !41.03  " 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1815,  1836,  1838   24.00  " 

winter  temperatures. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter 

months  of  1866  aud  1867   ...  33.24  deg. 

Mean     do.     do.     do.    1867  and  1868.  29.5: 
Average  of  the  winter  temperature  for 

the  past  seventy-eight  years    31.34  11 

Highest  winter  mean  occurring  daring 

that  entire  period,  1827,  '28,  1850,  '51  38.33  " 
Lowest      do.     1814,  '15,  and  1835,  '36  26.66  " 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1867.     i  1S68. 


First  month.... 
Second  month 


1.70  inch.  3.62  inch. 
2.89    44    ,  2.53  ,4 


6.14 


Totals  for  each  year          4.59  41 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  we  have  just 
passed  through  not  only  a  very  severe  month,  but 
a  very  severe  winter  ;  the  former  being  thirteen  and 
a  half  degrees  lower  than  the  same  mouth  last  year, 
as  well  as  four  degrees  below  the  average  for  the  p..>t 
79  years. 

As  to  the  winter  itself,  it  lias  been  about  three  and 
three  quarter  degrees  below  that  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  two  degrees  below  the  average  for  the  above 
named  long  period  of  time.  And  yet  we  oannot 
boast  cf  anything  like  the  following: 

44  Milwai'KKe,  Feb.  10. — The  weather  here  is  in- 
tensely cold,  the  merourj  at  7  A.  M.  showing  16  de- 
grees below  zero." 

44  Winona,  Minn.,  Feb.  10. — Thermometer  35  de- 
grees below  tero." 

44  Madison,  Wis.,  Feb. 10.— Thermometer  3 !  degrees 
below  zero." 

44  Hastings,  Minn.,  Feb.  10.—  Thermometer  33  de- 
grees below  zhio." 

44  St.  P.u'l,  Minn.,  Feb.  10.— Thermometer  40  de- 
grees below  r.eio." 

Universally  cold  weather  has  prevailed  almost 
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everywhere.  Accounts  from  the  southern  States  state 
it  to  have  been  very  severe  in  that  section  of  country. 

In  reference  to  there  being  but  one  day  accredited 
on  which  rain  has  fallen,  it  may  be  proper  ro  remark 
that  where  both  rain  and  snow  falls,  the  latter  is  al- 
ways recorded. 

From  the  deaths  ahove  noted  for  the  month  under 
review  deduct  one Jifth  for  the  extra  week,  and  we 
have  the  following'  figures,  viz;  1867,  1056,  and 
ISO'S,  1D39. 

Comparisons  are  frequently  made  showing  the 
well  grounded  preference,  as  regards  healthiness,  our 
own  city  has  over  that  of  New  York  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Doubtless  this  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributable  to  an  overcrowded  population,  as  may 
well  he  inferred  from  the  following  extracts,  taken 
from  a  reliable  source. 

"New  York  and  its  Tenement  Houses. — The  en- 
tire resident  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
probably  about  800,000  or  900,000  souls.  By  resi- 
dent population  we  mean  those  inhabitants  of  the 
great  Babylon  who  sleep  within  its  bounds,  and 
(haply)  have  their  washing  done  their — those  being 
the  usual  tests  of  voting  citizenship.  The  reader, 
unless  he  or  she  happens  to  be  pretty  familiar  with 
the  subject,  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  surprised 
to  learn  that  of  those  800,00  1  or  900,000  inhabitants 
nearly  or  quite  600,000  live  in  cellars  and  tenement 
hoiises,  presenting  a  picture  of  wholesale  poverty 
and  misery  such  as  no  other  city  in  the  world 
perhaps — certainly  not  in  Europe  or  America — ex- 
hibits. 

"  The  Eleventh  ward  has  2049  tenement  houses, 
containing  13,433  families,  or  64,254  persons.  The 
largest  cellar  population  is  in  the  Seventeenth,  and 
the  next  in  number  is  in  the  Sixteenth  ward — the 
two  wards  having  a  cellar  population  of  4591. 

"  The  tenement  house  and  cellar  population  of 
the  Fourth  ward  is  the  most  dense  of  any  in  the 
city,  being  packed  together  at  the  rate  of  200,000  to 
the  square  mile  !  This  ward,  which  was  originally 
a  swamp,  contains  more  dens  of  infamy  than  any 
other  spot  of  equal  size  in  America. 

"  According  to  this  authority,  New  York  tenement 
houses  are  usually  eight  stories  high,  including  the 
basement,  and  built  two  on  a  lot,  which  is  only  100 
by  25  feet  in  size.  The  basement  is  usually  crowded 
with  families,  and  sometimes  the  cellar  underneath, 
lying  below  high-water  mark,  and  frequently  flooded 
by  the  tide,  swarms  with  squalid  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  hall  about  three  feet  six  inches  in  width 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  building,  dividing  it 
into  two  ranges  of  apartments  on  each  floor,  from 
basement  to  attic,  and  these  apartments  are  sub- 
divided into  front,  middle  and  rear,  making  six 
suites  on  each  floor.  The  first  floor  fronts  are  often 
used  as  low  groggeries,  with  the  families  of  the 
owners  living  in  the  rear  of  them,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  building  is  packed,  six  families  on  a  floor,  to 
the  roof. 

"These  houses  are  sometimes  built  twice  and 
even  thrice  as  deep  as  the  one  just  described,  with 
six  and  even  eight  suites  of  apartments  on  each  side 
of  the  hall,  making  from  twelve  to  sixteen  suites  to 
a  floor.  The  '  suites  of  apartments  '  should  really 
be  called  sets  of  dens.  They  usually  consist  of  two 
rooms,  a  living-room  and  a  sleeping-room,  the  first 
being  about  eight  feet  by  ten,  and  the  second  seven 
by  ten,  averaging  seven  feet  in  height.  The  bed- 
rooms have  n'o  ventilation,  except  what  they  get 
through  the  door  opening  from  the  living-room, 
which  has  no  ventilation  except  what  it  gets  through 
the  door  and  window  opening  into  the  narrow  hall. 

"Thii  so-called  living-room  is  used  to  cook  and 


wash  in,  and  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  Work-room 
by  some  poor  mechanic.  Not  unfrequently  two 
families,  and  even  four,  live  in  one  of  these  3mall 
seis  of  dens,  and  in  this  manner  as  many  as  126 
families,  numbering  over  800  souls,  have  been 
packed  into  one  building,  and  some  of  the  families 
taking  boarders  and  lodgers  besides  1  Around  many 
of  these  tenements,  or  in  close  proximity  to  them, 
are  slaughter  houses,  stables,  tanneries,  soap  fac- 
tories and  bone-boiling  establishments. 

"  Our  Home  Mission  report  further  states  that 
there  are  living  in  these  squalid  cellars  and  tene- 
ment houses  more  than  116,000  children  who  are 
under  fourteen  years  of  age." 

Of  course  much  of  the  interesting  minutice  of  the 
report  has  to  be  omitted,  having  already  extended 
our  "Review  "  to  an  almost  unwarrantable  length, 

Philadelphia,  3d  month,  4th,  1868.       J.  M.  E. 


ITEMS. 

A  summons  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  appear  in  the  Court  of  Impeachment  on  the  13th 
inst,  was  served  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
Senate  on  the  7th  inst. 

The  Royal  consent  has  been  given  to  the  bill  for 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  Ire- 
land.—-Earl  Derby  has  resigned  the  Premiership  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Disraeli  succeeds  him. — It  is 
thought  that  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
as  Lord  Chancellor  will  defeat  all  hopes  of  a  reform 
in  the  Irish  Church. — The  Bow  street  magistrates 
refuse  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Eyre,  Ex- 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  on  the  charge  of  murder.— 
During  the  progress  of  a  tremendous  gale  on  the 
west  coast  of  England  and  Wales,  last  week,  the 
great  breakwater  at  Holyhead,  a  massive  stone  pier 
900  feet  long,  was  carried  away  by  the  waves. 

Geo.  Bancroft,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Prussia,  has 
made  an  important  treaty  with  the  North  German 
Confederation.  The  North  German  Bund,  as  recon- 
structed, agrees  to  fully  recognize  and  accord  all  the 
rights,  exemptions  from  military  duty,  &c,  of  na- 
tive born  Americans  to  Germans  naturalized  accord- 
ing to  law  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  after 
they  have  spent  five  years  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republic. 

Under  a  new  arrangement  just  concluded  between 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  single  rate  of  post- 
age on  international  let  ers  is  to  be  reduced  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  Fourth  mo.,  1868,  from  ten  to  six 
cents,  if  prepaid  at  the  office  of  mailing  in  either 
country  ;  otherwise,  ten  cents. 

In  Iowa,  the  State  Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  admit- 
ting women  to  practice  at  the  bar. 

In  Great  Britain,  a  Society  has  been  organized 
which  is  called  the  "North  of  Englaud  Council  for 
the  Higher  Education  of  Women."  The  object  is  to 
furnish  good  tests  of  the  competency  of  governesses 
and  other  women  above  eighteen  years  of  aget  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  in  order  to  elevate  the  vocation 
of  teachers  into  a  profession.  A  number  of  distin- 
guished gentlemen  have  given  their  names  and  in- 
fluence to  the  project. 

In  the  West,  the  announcement  is  made  that 
during  the  recent  cold  weather  a  boiler  weighing  ten 
thousand  pounds  was  carried  acioss  the  frozen  sur- 
face of  the  Missouri  river,  at  Kansas  City,  without 
cracking  the  ice. 

It  has  bken  established  by  careful  experiment, 
that  electricity  will  not  pass  through  a  vacuum,  the 
interval  of  eight  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  vacuum 
tubes  being  insuperable  to  the  fluid. 
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A  Testimony  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  concerning  Thomas  Brown. 
He  was  born  in  Barking,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  Great  Britain,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth 
month  1696,  came  whilst  young  with  his 
parents  into  this  province,  and  lived  some 
time  in  this  city,  from  whence  he  removed 
with  them  to  Plumstead  in  Bucks  county, 
where  he  first  appeared  in  the  ministry ;  some 
years  after  which,  he  settled  in  this  city.  His 
gift  in  the  ministry  was  living,  deep,  and  very 
edifying ;  and  in  the  exercise  thereof  he  was  re- 
markable for  an  awful  care,  not  to  appear  with- 
out clear  and  renewed  evidence  of  the  motion  of 
life  for  that  service :  And  though  not  a  man  of 
literature,  was  often  led  into  sublime  matter, 
which  was  convincing  and  persuasive,  in  set- 
ting forth  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  yet  was  very  attentive 
that  those  heights  should  not  detain  him 
beyond  his  proper  gift,  but  to  close  in  and 
with  the  life,  which  made  his  ministry  always 
acceptable  to  the  living  and  judicious. 
Although  he  was  not  led  to  visit  the  churches 
in  distant  parts,  yet  was  sometimes  con- 
cerned to  attend  some  of  the  neighboring 
meetings,  of  two  of  which  he  has  preserved 
tome  minutes,  which  being  a  lively  description 
of  his  concern  of  mind  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  thought  well  to  sub- 
join them  here  in  his  own  words. 

"  1756,  Eighth  month  9th,  I  went  to  Con 
Qord  quarterly  meeting,  but  found  no  cause 


to  espouse  the  cause  of  God  in  a  public  man- 
ner that  day.  The  next  day  went  to  the 
youth's  meeting  at  Kennet,  which  was  to 
great  satisfaction ;  my  soul  was  so  bended 
towards  the  people,  that  I  could  scarcely 
leave  them,  being  engaged  in  a  stream  of  the 
ministry,  to  extol  the  divinity  of  that  religion 
that  is  breathed  from  heaven,  and  which 
arrays  the  soul  of  its  possessor  with  degrees  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  entitles  them  to  an 
eternal  inheritance;  also  introduces  a  lan- 
guage, intelligible  only  to  the  converted  sou  is 
which  have  access  to  a  celestial  fountain, 
which  is  no  less  than  a  foretaste  of  eternal 
joy,  to  support  them  in  their  journey  towards 
the  regions  above,  where  religion  has  room  to 
breathe  in  its  divine  excellencies  in  the  soul  ; 
here  it  is  instructed  in  the  melody  of  that 
harmonious  song  of  the  redeemed,  where  the 
morning  stars  sing  together,  and  the  sons  of 
God  shout  for  joy. 

"  1756,  the  '29th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1 
visited  Gwynedd  meeting,  where  in  waiting 
in  nothingness  before  God,  wit  hout  seeking  or 
striving  to  awake  my  beloved  before  the  time, 
by  degrees  my  soul  became  invested  with 
that  concern  that,  the  gospe]  introduces,  with 
an  opening  in  these  words:  '  1  think  it  ma\ 

conduce  to  my  peace,  to  stand  up.  and  engage 
in  a  cause  dignified  with  immortality  and 
crowned  with  eternal  life.'  The  subject 
raised  higher  and  brighter  until  my  soul  wfti 
transported  on  the  mount  of  God  in  degre\ 
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and  beheld  his  glory  ;  where  I  was  favored 
to  treat  on  the  exalted  station  of  the  re- 
deemed church  which  stands  in  the  election 
of  grace,  where  my  soul  rejoiced  with  trans- 
cendent joy  and  adored  God.  Returned 
home  in  peace." 

His  conduct  and  conversation  was  inno- 
cent and  edifying,  being  much  weaned  from 
the  world  and  the  spirit  of  it.  He  was  care- 
ful not  to  engage  in  worldly  concerns  so  as  to 
encumber  his  mind,  and  draw  it  off  from 
that  religious  contemplation,  in  which  was 
his  chief  delight ;  which  happy  state  of  mind 
he  maintained  to  the  last,  as  evidently  ap- 
peared to  those  friends  who  were  with  him 
towards  his  conclusion  ;  to  some  of  whom  he 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner, 
viz. : 

"  I  am  fine  and  easy,  and  don't  know  but 
what  I  may  recover  ;  but  if  I  should,  I  expect 
to  see  many  a  gloomy  day,  but  nevertheless  I 
am  willing  to  live  longer,  if  I  might  be  a 
means  of  exalting  religion,  that  the  gift 
bestowed  on  me,  might  shine  brighter  than  it 
hath  ever  yet  done,  or  else  I  had  abundance 
better  go  now ;  for  I  think  I  have  shone  but 
glimmeringly  to  what  I  might  have  done,  had 
I  been  still  more  faithful ;  though  I  cannot 
charge  myself  with  a  presumptuous  temper, 
nor  wilful  disobedience ;  but  I  can  say,  it 
has  often  happened  with  me,  as  with  the  poor 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  whilst  I  was 
making  ready  another  has  stepped  in.  I  am 
sensible  that  my  gift  has  been  different  from 
some  of  my  brethren  ;  I  have  not  been  led  so 
much  into  little  things,  but  I  am  far  from 
judging  them. 

"  I  have  often  to  pass  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  have  experi- 
enced the  possibility  of  a  soul's  subsisting  the 
full  space  of  forty  days  without  receiving  any 
thing,  "only  living  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 
provided  they  keep  upon  the  foundation  of 
convincement  and  conviction,  and  not  turn 
aside  to  take  a  prospect  of, the  world,  and 
desire  to  draw  their  comfort  from  visibles ; 
they  will  be  supported  by  an  invisible  yet 
invincible  power ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  ap- 
pear, and  when  he  doth  appear  at  times, 
doth  rend  the  veil  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
with  an  invitation,  as  Samuel  used  to  say, 
(meaning  Samuel  Fothergill,)  '  Come  up 
hither,  and  behold  the  bride  the  lamb's 
wife ;'  then  the  soul  will  have  to  enjoy,  and 
see  thing's  beyond  expressing  ;  my  tongue  can 
do  little  or  nothing  at  setting  it  forth.  The 
soul  will  be  filled  with  holy  admiration,  and 
*say,  '  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the 
morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.' 

"  Although  the  soul  has  at  times  to  behold 
the  glory,  splendor  and  magnitude  of  the 


the  true  church  or  spouse  of  Christ,  yet  those  J 
extraordinary  sights   are   but  seldom,  not 
often:  Though  I  have  had  at  times  cause  to  j 
espouse  the  cause  of  God,  yet  there  are  times 
that  the  soul  is  so  veiled,  and  surrounded 
with  temptations  and  fiery  trials,  and  all  out  ] 
of  sight,  that  I  have  wondered  that  I  was  I 
made  choice  of;  but  I  have  experienced,  that 
they  that  would  reign  with  Christ  must  suf-  I 
fer  with  him  ;  I  never  expect  to  get  beyond  it,  [ 
while  I  am  clothed  with  this  clog  of  mortal-  J 
ity.  4  m  | 

"  People  may  have  a  regular  outside,  and  j 
be  diligent  in  attending  meetings,  and  yet  j 
know  little  or  nothing  of  it ;  for  formality  and  | 
externals  are  nothing ;  religion  is  an  internal  I 
subject,  subsisting  between  Christ  and  the  { 
soul :  I  don't  confine  it  to  our  name,  but  j 
amongst  the  different  names  there  are,  that  ! 
my  soul  is  nearly  united  to,  who  are  in  a  I 
good  degree,  I  do  believe,  in  possession  of  | 
that  religion  which  is  revealed  from  heaven  :  j 
And  I  am  in  the  faith,  that  there  will  be  j 
them  raised  up,  that  will  shine  as  bright  stars,  J 
and  religion  will  grow  and  prosper,  and  the  I 
holy  flame  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  it  I 
hath  ever  yet  done,  I  can  say  with  the  holy  1 
apostle,  4 1  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  save  my  I 
infirmities/  yet  thus  much  I  venture  to  say,  J 
that  if  I  die  now,  I  die  a  lover  of  God  and  j 
religion."  And  after  expressing  a  com-  1 
passionate  sympathy  with  the  poor  affiieted 
churches  up  and  down,  concluded  with  this  I 
saying,  "  Be  of  good  cheer  little  flock,  for  I 
greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  I 
the  world." 

In  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  wTas 
seized  with   an  apoplectic  disorder,  which  I 
gradually  increasing,  deprived  him  of  life  on  I 
the  21st  of  the  Sixth  month,  1757,  and  was 
interred  in  this  city  the  next  day. 

A  descendant  of  Thomas  Brown  has 
forwarded  for  publication  with  the  above 
the  following  additional  account. 

The  parents  of  Thomas  Brown,  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  resided  within  seven  miles  of 
London,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  were 
wealthy,  respectable  people,  and  much  devoted 
to  good  works.  Whilst  their  children  were 
all  young,  and  after  they  had  embraced  the 
religious  opinions  of  George  Fox,  they  came 
out  to  Pennsylvania,  near  the  time  of  the 
second  visit  of  William  Penn  to  this  country 
in  1699,  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Indians  of  the  Province, 
They  received  great  kindness  from  the  men 
of  the  forest,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  im- 
pressed them  with  any  desire  to  embrace 
the  habits  of  civilization.  Neither  could 
the  fatherly  loving  kindness  of  William  Penn, 
(aided  as  he  was  in  his  noble,  philanthropic 
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purposes,  by  people  of  his  own  profession, 
who  abandoned  all  the  comforts  of  English 
life,  to  assist  him  in  his  labors  of  love  on 
their  behalf.)  secure  to  them  a  quiet  habi- 
tation in  the  land  which  gave  them  birth, 
and  of  which  they  were  the  original  pos- 
sessors. No  one  of  the  assembled  multitude 
at  the  time  of  the  justly  celebrated  treaty, 
(of  which  our  historian  Samuel  M.  Janney 
gives  so  eloquent  a  description),  under  the 
great  Elm  tree  at  Kensington,  could  possibly 
have  foreseen,  that  long  before  two  hundred 
years  had  passed  away,  Pennsylvania  would 
be  left  with  scarcely  any  living  represen- 
tatives of  those  tribes  of  peculiar  people, 
whom  William  Penn  was  concerned  to 
civilize,  and  of  whom  he  declared,  that  "they 
believe  in  God  and  immortality,  without  the 
aid  of  metaphysics." 

Thomas  Brown  grew  up  in  his  father's 
sequestered  abode  at  Plumstead,  remarkable 
for  the  urbanity  of  his  temper  and  his  fine 
natural  abilities ;  but  these  advantages  were 
not  improved  by  much  education  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  schools  then  in  the 
country,  and  to  the  necessity  binding  on 
the  emigrants  to  labor  for  their  daily  bread  ; 
yet  in  after  life  he  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  his  time. 

His  ministry  is  described  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, where,  as  we  see  in  his  memorial,  he 
says  of  himself :  "lam  sensible  that  my  gift 
has  been  different  from  some  of  my  brethren  ; 
I  have  not  been  led  so  much  into  little  things." 
"I  have  experienced  that  they  that  would 
reign  with  Christ  must  suffer  with  him." 
"  People  may  have  a  regular  outside,  and  be 
diligent  in  attending  meetings,  and  yet  know 
little  or  nothing  of  it,  (that  is  suffering  with 
Christ,  in  order  to  reign  with  him)  for  for- 
mality and  externals  are  nothing." 

The  "charity  which  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind,"  an  ingredient  which  promises  to 
be  needful  to  the  children  of  men  whilst  in  a 
state  of  mutability,  is  said  by  those  who 
.  knew  him  well  to  have  been  ever  present 
with  him,  but  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
wholly  wanting  in  some  of  his  cotemporaries. 
A  great  and  almost  exclusive  concern  had 
commenced  after  the  death  of  William  Penn 
in  1718,  in  regard  to  those  minor  testimonies 
which,  whi  lst  they  considered  t  hem  merely  a  U  x- 
iliaries,  yet  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  main- 
tain. These  minor  testimonies  after  the  first 
converts  to  the  faith  had  passed  away  increased 
in  importance  in  the  estimation  of  (heir  survi- 
vors, and  finally  came  to  be  regarded  as  amongst 
"the  weightier  matters  of  (he  law."  Austere 
simplicity  in  dress,  the  use  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage, a  regular  attendance  of  meetings,  and 
a  disregard  of  some  conventional  observances, 
(things  good  enough  in  their  several  relations, 
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but  which,  we  must  admit,  do  not  of  them- 
selves confer  grace  on  those  who  practice 
them,)  placed  such  friends  in  some  meetings 
foremost  in  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline,  and  in  certain  instances  led  to  testi- 
monies of  disownment  for  non-conformitv, 
which  at  this  time  could  not  be  suffered  to 
take  place.  Committees  were  likewise  ap- 
pointed to  visit  members  of  the  Society,  and 
bear  a  testimony  against  superfluity  of  every 
description.  These  committees  were  called  in 
derision  by  the  disaffected, "  Reformation  Com- 
mittees," and  the  marks  of  their  files,  saws, 
and  chisels,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  houses 
of  old  families,  where  chests  of  drawers, 
clocks,  and  looking  glasses,  had  by  their 
means  been  reduced  to  the  desired  standard. 

It  appears  on  consulting  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Disciplinary  Books  of  the  Society, 
that  much  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  those 
in  authority.  The  Discipline  issued  by 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Jerseys,  and  held  by  adjourn- 
ments from  the  21st  to  the  26th  of  7th  month, 
1719,  expressly  sets  forth  :  "  Much  more  might 
be  said  as  to  the  Necessity,  Righteousness  and 
Beauty  of  Church  Discipline,  but  as  this  is 
chiefly  to  Friends  and  Elders  established 
in  their  judgment  concerning  the  same,  it  is 
the  intent  and  desire  of  this  Meeting  to  be  as 
concise  as  possible." 

The  laws  being  thus  defined  as  left  to 
"  Friends  and  Elders  established  in  their 
judgment  respecting  the  same,"  they  were 
occasionally  administered  after  an  inter- 
pretation of  so  much  strictness  and  severity, 
that  the  Society  came  near  making  "  the  law 
of  God  of  none  effect  by  its  traditions." 

We  make  no  further  comments  on  such 
proceedings,  but  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice 
that  our  lot  has  fallen  on  more  genial  times. 

The  Friends  who  are  now  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  original  principle  pro- 
mulgated by  George  Fox  and  the  testimonies 
which  grew  out  of  that  principle,  whilst  they 
continue  to  advocate  the  simplicity  which 
the  truth  sanctions,  exercise  forbearance  t<> 
their  youthful  members,  who,  being  Friends 
by  birthright  only,  must  be  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  unconvinced  persons,  and  cherished 
until  the  time  for  convincement  arrives. 
Friends  now  also  give  their  attention  to  the 
advocacy  of  individual  rights,  to  extending 
the  benefits  of  education  to  all  classes,  and  to 
enlarging  the  "  metes  and  bounds,"  of  be- 
nevolence. In  the  contemplation  of  tnets 
grateful  subjects,  our  hearts  are  fiUed  with 
gratitude  to  the  "  Giver  of  all  good"  that  the 
efforts  made  to  preserve  Quakerism  in  the 
times  of  which  we  have  written  did  not  pr.-ve 
its  destruction,  but  that  it  has  survived  them 
all,  a  id  still  lives, — may  we  not  say  even 
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m  its  genuine  brightness  and  purity?  For 
these  favors  let  us  adopt  the  language  of  the 
apostle  when,  on  approaching  Rome,  "  the 
brethren  came  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Appii- 
forum ;  whom,  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked 
God,  and  took  courage,"  Let  us  also  take 
courage,  and  hope  for  yet  better  days. 
Baltimore,  2d  mo.  21st,  1868.  T. 

Constant  prayer  is,  to  keep  the  heart  al- 
ways right  towards  God.  Strive  then,  when 
you  come  from  prayer,  not  to  suffer  your 
mind  to  be  too  much  entangled  with  outward 
things,  endeavoring  to  be  totally  resigned  to 
the  Divine  Will ;  that  God  may  do  with  you 
and  yours  according  to  his  heavenly  pleasure, 
relying  on  him  as  on  a  kind  and  loving  Fath- 
er ;  and  though  you  be  taken  up  with  your 
outward  affairs,  and  your  mind  thereby  pre- 
vented from  being  actually  fixed  on  him,  even 
then  you  will  always  carry  a  fire  about  you 
that  will  never  go  out,  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  will  nourish  a  secret  prayer,  that 
will  be  like  a  lamp  continually  lighted  before 
the  throne  of  God. —  Guide  to}  True  Peace. 


For  Frien  ls'  Intelligencer. 
TO  MOTHEPwS. 

Every  day's  observation  teaches  us  that  the 
old  saying,  "  As  the  twig  is  bent  so  will  the 
tree  incline,"  is  as  equally  true  of  the  infant 
mind  as  of  the  young  plant.  Early  impres- 
sions, when  stamped  upon  the  yielding  nature 
of  a  child  by  the  loving  hand  of  a  conscien- 
tious mother,  are  like  the  water  mark  in  a 
sheet  of  paper,  which  may  be  written  over, 
and  seemingly  effaced  by  the  dark  lines  of 
care  and  worldliness,  yet  will  ever  stand  out 
bright  and  clear  when  illuminated  by  the 
pure  light  of  early  affection. 

The  memory  of  the  noble  precepts  in- 
stilled in  the  youthful  mind  by  a  loving 
mother,  never  entirely  fades  out  in  after 
years,  for  they  are  "  written  upon  the  heart 
as  upon  a  rock,  with  a  pen  of  iron."  A 
child's  future  path  in  life,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  is  usually  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  maternal  influence  it  has  received  ;  and 
it  is  a  serious,  as  well  as  an  inspiring  thought, 
that  in  the  gentle  hands  of  a  mother,  an  all- 
wise  Providence  has  in  a  large  measure  placed 
the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  her  off- 
spring. 

Intelligence  is  developed  early,  and  long 
before  it  is  able  to  talk,  an  infant  can  be 
made  to  understand  a  mother's  disapprobation 
of  wrong  doing.  Even  during  these  baby 
years  she  should  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  assist  its  budding  intellect,  and  endeavor, 
by  gentle  and  loving  ways,  to  induce  the  ten- 
der affections  to  cling  round  her  heart,  while 
with  a  firm,  but  gentle  hand,  she  trains  the 
mind  to  encounter  the  rude  storms  of  life. 


There  is  a  fashion,  which  is  fast  growing 
into  an  almost  universal  custom,  with  the 
more  wealthy  classes,  of  placing  young  chil- 
dren under  the  exclusive  care  of  hired  nurses. 
These  servants  are  usually  without  education 
or  refinement,  and  are  sometimes  either  de- 
void of  principle,  or  imbued  with  ignorant 
superstition.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  these  hired  nurses  should  feel  the 
same  loving  interest  in  their  young  charges, 
or  recognize  the  high  requirements  of  their 
position  as  moral  teachers,  as  would  a  con- 
scientious and  careful  mother  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  parent  is  assuming  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility, who  thus  deliberately  delegates 
to  another  the  great  and  holy  trust  which 
she  has  received  from  her  Heavenly  Father. 

The  health  of  such  children  often  suffers 
mysterious  interruptions,  the  causes  of  which, 
the  parents,  aided  by  the  skill  of  the  family 
physician,  are  entirely  unable  to  discover. 
If  the  truth  were  known,  these  frequent,  unac- 
countable attacks  of  illness  would  often  be 
found  to  arise  from  the  intentional  neglect 
or  culpable  ignorance  of  those  hired  care- 
takers, whom  the  too  confiding  mother  has 
placed  in  charge  over  her  darlings.  It  is 
probable  she  has,  by  some  subtle  process  of 
reasoning,  deluded  herself  into  the  belief  that 
as  money  can  procure  almost  anything,  it  can 
also  purchase  for  her  children  the  care  and 
love  which  the  mother's  heart  only  should 
give,  but  which  the  requirements  of  custom 
or  of  fashion  leave  her  no  time  to  bestow. 

I  arn  aware  that  the  objection  will  be 
raised  by  some,  that  a  good  housewife  can- 
not spare  the  time  to  attend  personally  to  her 
children  at  all  hours.  To  this  I  would  reply, 
that  I  can  very  readily  understand  that  an 
active  and  thorough  mistress  of  a  house  will 
ever  find  sufficient  occupation  to  keep  her 
time  well  employed  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  she 
attempts  to  keep  up  with  the  round  of  social 
pleasures,  she  will  find  very  little  opportunity 
to  devote  to  the  immediate  care  of  her  chil- 
dren. But  I  believe  that  the  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  the  God-given  duty  of  person- 
ally training  and  caring  for  her  children  is  of 
more  real  importance  than  either  house  or 
society.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  discharge  her  parental  duties 
properly,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  her  house 
in  comfortable  order,  and  enjoy  the  company 
of  her  friends. 

There  is  never  a  time  when  a  child  is  more 
susceptible  of  good  influences  than  when  re- 
tiring for  the  night,  and  a  truly  conscientious 
mother  should  always  make  it  a  point  to  ac- 
company her  children  to  their  bed-chamber, 
that  her  voice  may  be  the  last  to  bid  them 
good  night,  and  her  kiss  the  seal  of  their  in- 
nocent slumber.    Then,  too,  children  are  ac- 
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customed  at  such  times  to  talk  over  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  and  it  often  happens 
that,  under  the  quiet  influence  of  the  hour  and 
place,  an  important  moral  lesson  can  then  be 
best  enforced.  It  sometimes  chances  dur- 
ing that  peaceful  transition  period  between 
wakefulness  and  sleep,  that  the  young  mind 
becomes  charged  with  a  precocious,  intellectual 
activity,  which  causes  the  child  to  ask  start- 
ling questions  about  its  Creator,  the  laws  of  its 
being,  and  other  seemingly  abstruse  subjects. 

If  these  first  timid  explorations  into  the 
realms  of  thought  are  addressed  to  an  igno- 
rant or  thoughtless  servant,  they  will  usually 
be  repelled  by  an  impatient  exclamation  or 
perhaps  ridicule,  or  else  the  child  will  be 
misinformed  by  a  careless  or  superstitious  an- 
swer, and  the  little  seeker  after  knowledge  is 
either  thrown  back  upon  itself,  or  has  the 
current  of  its  thoughts  diverted  into  an  evil 
channel.  How  different,  perhaps,  would  be 
the  result  upon  its  after  life,  if  its  first  hesitat- 
ing steps  on  the  road  to  knowledge  were  met 
and  encouraged  by  the  tender  and  loving 
sympathy  of  an  intelligent  mother. 

But  "  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient."  Al- 
ready have  I  written  much  more  upon  this 
important  subject  than  I  at  first  intended ; 
but  it  is  one  which  for  years  has  claimed  my 
most  serious  consideration. 

I  desire  that  mothers  should  be  awakened  to 
the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  that  they 
might  feel  the  very  weighty  responsibility 
which  devolves  upon  them,  and,  realizing  the 
sacredness  of  their  trust,  that  they  might  earn- 
estly seek  for  right  direction  in  the  fulfilment 
of  this  duty  towards  those  whom  God  has  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  Then  would  their  chil- 
dren in  later  life  "  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed."  A  Mother. 

There  is  a  true  law,  a  right  reason,  con- 
gruous to  nature,  pervading  all  minds,  con- 
stant, eternal;  which  calls  to  duty  by  its 
commands,  and  repels  from  wrong-doing  by 
its  prohibitions:  and  to  the  good,  does  not 
command  or  forbid  in  vain,  while  the  wicked 
are  unmoved  by  its  exhortations  or  its  warn- 
ings. This  law  cannot  be  annulled,  super- 
seded, or  overruled.  No  senate,  no  people, 
can  loose  us  from  it ;  no  jurist,  no  interpreter, 
can  explain  it  away.  It  is  not  one  law  at 
Rome,  another  at  Athens;  one  at  present 
another  at  some  future  time;  but  one  law- 
perpetual  and  immutable,  it  extends  to  all 
nations  and  all  times,  the  universal  sovereign. 
Of  this  law,  the  author  and  giver  is  God. 
Whoever  disobeys  it  Hies  from   himself,  and 

by  the  wrong  thus  done  to  his  own  nature, 

even  though  he  should  eseape  every  Other 
form  of  punishment,  incurs  the  heaviest  pen- 
alty.—  Cicero. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

As  the  subject  of  music  is  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  I  feel  as  though  I  would 
like  to  give  my  views.  It  is  in  the  evening 
of  life  with  me  now,  and  I  must  soon  pass 
away ;  and  these  sentiments  are  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind,  I  feel  it  would  be 
wrong  to  keep  them  to  myself,  he  re  is 
nothing  that  I  desire  more  fervently  than  a 
just,  a  right  and  a  true  knowledge  of  Truth, 
and  to  appreciate  and  obey  its  dictates. 

I  cannot  think  that  music  in  itself  is  sinful, 
for  it  can  be  used  for  good  purposes.  Our 
beneficent  Creator  has  given  us  many  things 
to  please  and  gratify  the  senses  and  cheer 
life's  pathway,  which  would  prove  as  bless- 
ings if  they  were  properly  used  and  not 
abused.  •  If  by  excessive  use  they  exclude 
that  which  would  be  more  beneficial  in  after 
years,  or  prevent  a  necessary  preparation  for 
immortality  and  eternal  life,  then  they 
become  sinful.  Therefore  we  need  the  same 
wisdom  from  on  High  that  gave  them  for  our 
enjoyment,  to  direct  us  in  their  use.  Music 
soothes  the  infant — soothes  the  troubled 
spirit — and  what  is  called  sacred  music  in- 
spires the  mind  with  devotional  feelings  ami 
praise  to  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies  and 
benefits;  and  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  pro 
hibited  in  the  Scriptures,  as  they  used  in 
olden  time  to  sing  praises  to  God  with 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  and 
with  instruments  of  music;  and  we  read  that 
when  Jesus  ate  the  passover  with  his  disci- 
ples, they  sang  an  hymn,  and  went  up  into 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  No  doubt  it  was  a 
hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  44  Na- 
ture's laws  are  God's  laws ;"  and  we  have  the 
joyful  song  of  biids  through  the  summer  days, 
and  in  the  still  evening  hour,  when  all  else 
is  hushed  in  silence,  the  melody  of  insects  is 
heard ;  and  I  could  never  listen  to  them  with- 
out grateful  acknowledgments  to  Him  who 
gave  us  life,  and  designs  that  life  to  be  bappy. 

But  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  with  our 
manner,  music  would  be  very  inappropriate. 
"God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Hint 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :"' 
and  when  we  meet  together  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  the  Father,  we  need  no  vocal 
sounds,  as  he  understands  our  thoughts  afar 
off*,  and  can  answer  our  silent  supplicatiou  as 
well  as  if  audibly  spoken  ;  but  l here  are  many 
who  need  to  be  ministered  unto,  and  our 
Heavenly  Father,  in  his  abundant  mercy  and 
tender  compassion,  has  qualified  some  to  pro- 
claim the  "glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of 
peace  ;"  and  if  such  would  be  faithful,  their 
light  would  increase  till  it  would  be  not  only 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  at  midday,  hut  of  j-even 
days.  This  is  the  promise,  and  Jesus  said  to 
his  faithful  followers,  that  greater  tilings  than 
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he  did  they  should  do;  and  if  the  true  di:- 
eiples  of  the  present  day  were  concerned  to 
journey  forward,  light  would  break  forth 
more  and  more,  and  they  would  be  enabled 
to  gather  fresh  manna,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  to  feed  the  Hock.  God  is  love,  and  they 
that  dwell  in  God,  dwell  in  love  one  with 
another,  and  will  be  true  helpers  one  to 
another,  as  they  have  ability  given  them. 
And  there  is  need  of  spiritual  elders,  that  are 
qualified  from  on  High,  as  true  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  for  their  office  is  as  sacred  ;  and  no 
human  understanding  can  appoint  or  qualify 
them  to  be  co-workers  with  the  ministers,  to 
help  build  up  the  waste  places,  and  heal 
the  breaches,  and  call  the  wanderer  back  to 
the  true  fold.  The  principles  we  profess  are 
founded  upon  the  rock,  and  that  rock  5 is 
Christ;  and  we  can  go  no  higher,  but  we  can 
increase  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  .-the 
truth.  Much  more  might  be  said,  and  wisely 
too,  but  I  have  given  my  views  as  briefly  as 
possible,  and  in  that  love  which  never  dies.  I 
submit  them,  trusting  that  our  beloved  So- 
ciety will  be  clothed  in  the  garments  of  right- 
eousness, and  be  as  a  light  to  the  world,  and 
glorify  God  on  earth  as  he  is  glorified  in 
Heaven.  L.  F. 

Suretyship  hath  undone  many  of  good  es- 
tate, and  shaken  them  as  a  wave  of  the  sea  ; 
mighty  men  hath  it  driven  from  their  houses, 
so  that  they  wandered  among  strange  nations. 

For  Friends-  Intelligencer. 
MUSIC. 

In  reply  to  the  query,  "  Whether  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  ever  bore  a  testimony  against 
music,  and  in  what  that  testimony  consisted," 
the  following  extracts  are  offered.  Those  of 
individuals  might  be  increased  to  a  great 
number,  similar  to  Thomas  Story's,  from  his 
journal  in  1689.  "  When  it  pleased  the  Most 
High,  by  the  infusion  of  his  own  goodness,  to 
reveal  in  me  the  Son  of  his  love,  even  his 
wisdom  and  power,  by  whom  he  designed  and 
effected  all  things,  then  I  was  taught  to  fear 
him,  then  I  was  taught  to  love  him  ;  then,  O 
then,  and  not  aright  till  then,  was  my  soul 
instructed  and  informed  indeed.  I  put  off 
my  usual  airs,  my  jovial  actions  and  address, 
and  laid  aside  my  sword,  which  I  had  worn, 
not  through  design  of  injury,  or  fear  of  any, 
but  as  a  modish  and  manly  ornament,  I 
burnt,  also,  my  instruments  of  music,  and  di- 
vested myself  of  the  superfluous  parts  of  my 
apparel,  retaining  only  that  which  was  neces- 
sary, or  deemed  decent." 

From  the  printed  book  of  Discipline,  (New 
York)  1716.  "  Advised,  that  a  watchful  care 
be  taken  to  prevent  Friends'  children,  and 
those  professing  Truth,  from  going  to,  or  be- 
ing concerned  in,  stage  plays,  lotteries,  music 


and  dancing;  and  that  such  also  be  dealt 
with  as  run  races,  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
lay  wagers,  or  use  any  kind  of  gaming,  or 
vain  sports  or  pastimes,  for  our  time  passeth 
swiftly  away,  and  our  pleasures  and  delights 
ought  to  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

From  John  Rutty 's  Treatise  on  Christian 
Discipline,  1746:  "This  people  entirely  dis- 
use and  condemn  as  unlawful,  vain  sports, 
and  what  are  called  pastimes."  ..."  Many 
of  them  seem  to  be  genuine  inventions  of  the 
policy  of  Satan,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  God's 
witness  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  divert  them 
from  a  due  attention  to  its  holy  calls.  The 
following  recreations  have  always  been  held 
by  this  people  to  be  of  this  sort,  viz.,  gaming, 
dancing,  music  meetings,  the  use  of  songs 
tending  to  debauch  the  mind,  frequenting 
play  houses,  horse  races,  &c." 

John  Gough,  in  his  history  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  on  the  subject  of  sports  and 
diversions,  says,  "  A  people  honestly  directing 
their  researches  after  pure  religion,  and  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity,  could  not  be 
long  in  discerning  the  inconsistency  of  vain 
sports  and  diversions,  such  as  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions, horse  racing,  dancing,  musical  en- 
tertainments, cards,  dice,  and  other  species  of 
gaming,  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to 
which  they  are  diametrically  opposite  in  their 
root  and  origin,  nature  and  tendency."  "  For 
these  and  other  reasons  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  disuse  vain  sports  themselves,  bear 
their  testimony  against  them,  and  make 
it  a  point  of  communion  and  an  object  of 
discipline,  that  their  members  should  refrain 
the  attendance  thereof,  or  be  dealt  with  as 
transgressors." 

Thomas  Clarkson,  in  his  Portraiture  of 
Quakerism,  1806,  says:  "Dancing  and  the 
diversions  of  the  field  have  been  proscribed. 
Music,  novels,  the  theatre,  and  all  games  of 
chance,  of  every  description,  have  been  for- 
bidden." Vol  1,  page  37,  speaking  of  George 
Fox  says,  "  He  declaimed  against  all  sorts  of 
music."  He  and  his  followers  were  of  opin- 
ion that  music  could  not  be  admitted  in  a 
system  of  pure  Christianity.  The  modern 
Quakers  have  not  differed  from  their  prede- 
cessors on  this  subject,  and  therefore  music 
is  understood  to  be  prohibited  throughout  the 
Society  at  the  present  day." 

In  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  1850,  after  other  judicious 
remarks,  they  say :  "  Looking  to  the  Holy 
Head  and  Pattern  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  to  her  early  followers,  we  find  no  precept 
or  example  to  sanction  that  waste  of  time 
and  dissipation  of  mind,  which  attend  the  use 
of  music,  and  other  vain  amusements." 
"The  testimony  of  our  Society  on  this  subject 
was  first  raised  when  the  sun  of  the  Gospel 
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day  shone  upon  it  in  meridian  brightness  ; 
when  what  are  now  by  some  called  '  little 
things,'  were  seen  in  that  light,  to  be  greatly 
destructive  of  true  peace  and  happiness.  Ex- 
perience abundantly  confirms  their  views. 
The  watchmen  on  our  walls  have  remarked 
that  children  who  have  been  indulged  in 
music,  generally  manifest,  when  they  grow 
up,  opposition  to  other  of  our  testimonies, 
and  that  there  appears  no  way  more  direct 
to  lead  them  out  of  the  Society  than  such  in- 
dulgence." 

New  York  Discipline  says,  "  Friends  are 
not  to  attend  stage  plays, 'horse  races,  places 
of  music  and  dancing,  or  other  places  of  di- 
version," although  we  are  too  weak  to  put 
our  Discipline  in  practice.  The  following  was 
the  judgment  of  1854  : 

"This  Meeting  has  been  brought  under  ex- 
ercise by  learning  that  some  of  our  members 
have  introduced  piano  fortes  into  their 
families,  and  that  the  children  of  some  Friends 
are  being  instructed  in  the  art  of  music. 

"  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Meeting,  that  as 
these  practices  are  contrary  to  our  Discipline, 
and  are  calculated  to  draw  the  mind  away 
from  an  attention  to  matters  pertaining  to 
our  highest  interests,  and  to  lead  into  other 
indulgences  that  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  Christian  profession,  we  feel  our  minds 
drawn  earnestly  to  desire  Friends  faithfully  to 
follow  the  pointings  of  Truth,  which  we  be- 
lieve would  lead  out  of  these  practices. 

A  Friend. 


We  should  give  up  our  whole  existence 
unto  God,  from  the  strong  and  positive  con- 
viction, that  while  we  are  faithfully  endeav- 
oring: to  follow  him,  the  occurrence  of  every 
moment  is  agreeable  to  his  immediate  will 
and  permission,  and  just  such  as  our  state  re- 
quires. This  conviction  will  make  us  resigned 
in  all  things  ;  and  accept  of  all  that  happens, 
not  as  from  the  creature,  but  as  from  God 
himself. —  Guide  to  True  Peace. 

LOVE  OF  TRUTH. 

The  love  of  truth  is  a  sure  foundation  of 
true  greatness  and  goodness.  It  may  cost  a 
man  dearly  sometimes;  yet  nothing,  if  he 
holds  steadily  to  it  as  a  possession,  will 
bring  him  so  large  and  noble  a  return.  "Hoy 
truth  and  sell  it  not."  To  hate  a  lie  and  ail 
wilful  deception  and  duplicity,  at  every 
cost,  is  to  buy  the  truth  in  this  sense.  It  will 
be  said,  that  is  a  matter  of  course  with  every 
honest  man.  But  is  it  so  with  all  who  pass 
for  men  of  honor  and  honesty?  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  always  right  or  proper  that  our 
conduct  should  b&  marked  with  that  perfect 

transparency  (hat  should  make  our  pur- 
poses as  intelligible  to  enemies  as  to  friends. 


But  that  man  will  never  lose  in  the  long 
run  who  leans  to  the  side  of  treating 
all  men  as  friends  and  truthful  until  he 
finds  some  reason  to  distrust  them.  He 
who  lets  all  his  conduct  be  marked  with 
simplicity,  candor  and  perfect  sincerity,  who 
never  deceives,  never  tells  a  lie,  and  never  im- 
plies one,  nor  acts  deceptively,  may  subject 
himself  thereby  to  momentary  inconveni- 
ences, but  will  soon  find  that  degree  of  weight 
attached  to  his  name  and  his  word  that  is 
worth  the  cost  a  hundred  times  over.  Some 
men  have  a  way  of  obtaining  almost  every- 
thing they  desire  by  a  sort  of  finesse.  Even 
where  their  ends  are  good,  and  could  be  more 
easily  brought  about  by  the  simple  force  of 
truth  and  directness,  there  will  yet  be  a 
duplicity  and  complication  about  their  means 
that  destroys  confidence  in  their  ultimate 
bearing  and  purpose,  that  defeats  the  whole, 
or  lowers  reliance  in  their  character. 

Truth  is  the  exorcist  of  ambiguity  and 
doubt.  There  is  positive  truth  to  be  sought 
as  well  as  falsehood  to  be  shunned.  To  buy 
truth  in  this  sense  is  to  have  a  real  love 
and  reverence  for  facts  or  principles  in  all 
their  exactness.  To  search  out  what  is- hid- 
den, to  decide  what  is  controverted  and 
doubtful,  to  know  what  before  has  been  un- 
known, is  the  work  of  the  lives  of  many, 
and  noble  work  too.  It  will  cost  much  labor 
and  thought  where  the  superficial  cover 
their  ignorance  with  ambiguous  phrases  or 
idle  words,  yet  this  sort  of  love  of  truth 
is  the  basis  of  all  our  progress  in  science, 
and  among  the  highest  glories  of  man's 
intellectual  nature.  A  French  astrono- 
mer observed  a  slight  variation  in  the 
motions  of  the  planet  Uranus,  and  by 
long  calculations  he  proved  in  his  study  that 
there  must  be  another  planet,  and  what  its 
size  must  be,  and  what  its  distance,  and  its 
motions,  and  its  place,  ami  when  the  attention 
of  other  astronomers  was  thus  turned  to  the 
right,  a  new  world  was  found  hundreds  of 
times  larger  than  our  own. 

Truth  is  also  capable  of  becoming  the  ex- 
orcist of  error  from  the  heart  and  life. 
Many  love  truth  speculatively,  and  in  theory, 
but  real  truth  is  a  thing  capable  of  being 
lived  up  to,  and  without  tub  every  man's  own 
life  becomes  a  gigantic  falsehood.  To  buy 
the  truth  is  to  act  up  to  the  light  vouchsafed 
us,  while  the  many  persist  in  acting  upon  old 
and  erroneous  principles  known  to  be  false. 
To  conform  the  life  to  all  known  truth, 
studiously,  resolutely,  and  at  any  price,  is  a 
rare  ami  costly  viri ue. 

The  love  of  truth  in  all  of  these  character- 
istics is  a  most  precious  excellence.  It  gives 
to  those  who  posssess  it  a  noble  Confidence 
and  strength  that  none  ot  hers  possess.  Those 
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who  love  any  thing  else  more  than  they  love 
truth  walk  in  constant  doubt.  They  are 
always  hunting  for  arguments  instead  of  veri- 
ties, they  may  be  confident  and  bluster,  but 
they  are  never  satisfied.  But  he  who  supreme- 
ly loves  truth  feels  that  he  cannot  seriously 
err  on  any  matter  that  it  is  really  important 
for  him  to  be  rightly  assured  of.  Indeed,  the 
conscientious  and  earnest  pursuit  of  truth  will 
shed  light  on  a  thousand  practical  difficulties, 
the  way  out  of  which  is  not  otherwise  to  be 
discovered.  The  man  who  habitually  makes 
truth  the  guide  of  his  life,  becomes  gifted 
with  a  superior  wisdom  and  an  instinctive 
apprehension  of  his  proper  course.  A  true 
instinct  guides  him  right  and  puts  him  on 
the  road  to  great  discoveries,  while  the 
trifler,  temporizer,  doubter  and  cowardly 
man  can  see  no  light  and  get  no  direction, 
but  is  left  in  the  hour  of  peril  like  Saul  when 
he  consulted  the  witch  of  Endor,  unanswered 
by  prophets,  and  a  prey  to  the  idlest  super- 
stitions. Idleness,  prejudice  and  cowardice 
are  three  great  foes  to  the  truth-loving 
spirit.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependent inquiry  and  of  practical  obedience 
to  known  duty  are  the  best  of  guides,  conduct- 
ing men  safely  through  mysteries  only  thus  to 
be  penetrated  successfully. — Philada.  Ledger. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  21,  1868. 

Mental  Culture. — A  new  school  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  lately  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  proposes 
to  be  "a  model  for  the  common  schools  of  the 
nation,"  contains  a  clause  making  it  obligatory 
on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  for 
a  certain  period,  and  placing  the  responsibili- 
ty of  their  absence  upon  the  parents.  The 
ordinary  school  laws  have  been  rendered  in- 
effective for  want  of  the  co-operation  of  those 
whom  they  were  designed  to  benefit.  Some 
of  the  most  earnest  and  intelligent  among  our 
public-spirited  men  have  labored  to  remedy 
the  defect.  The  compulsory  system  is  advo- 
cated by  many  friends  of  education  who  feel 
that  the  general  weal  demands  that  their  ef- 
forts be  no  longer  thwarted  "  by  unwise  pa- 
rents and  truant  children. '? 

In  Germany,  where  this  system  has  been 
tested  for  years,  we  are  told  that  it  has  been 
found  effective,  "  and  has  contributed  largely 
to  their  national  boast  of  having  the  best 
school  system  in  the  world." 


Education  is  properly  considered  among  the 
most  important  subjects  that  demand  atten- 
tion. If  we  do  not  encourage  it,  we  fail  to 
avail  ourselves  of  one  of  the  most  efficient 
promoters  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

In  dotting  down  our  own  reflections  in  re- 
lation to  it,  we  presume  not  to  offer  new  views, 
or  to  say  anything  which  has  not  been  better 
expressed  by  others.  But  it  is  our  belief  that 
many  parents,  even  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
are  not  aware  of  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
lost  by  neglecting  to  embrace  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  them  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  These  were  given  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  the  mind  above  the 
grovelling  and  sensual  pursuits  which  are  in- 
dulged in  by  those  who  have  no  higher  aim 
than  self-gratification.  We  know  that  literary 
acquirements,  separately  considered,  will  not 
accomplish  this  great  end  ;  and  therefore  the 
moral  training  which  devolves  upon  guar- 
dians of  youth  should  not  be  overlooked. 
A  word  to  parents  upon  this  point.  In  some 
cases,  paternal  interest  seems  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  comfortable  clothing  and  feeding 
of  the  children,  and  giving  them  a  very 
limited  literary  education.  Engaged  in  the 
accumulation  of  worldly  treasures,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  time  for  turning  the  heart 
towards  the  little  ones,  to  nurture  in  their  in- 
fantile minds  the  germs  of  true  nobility  and 
virtue — no  leisure  to  check  the  growth  of  co- 
vetousness,  revenge  and  selfishness,  and  to 
transplant  as  from  their  own  breasts  the  genial 
buds  of  generosity,  brotherly  kindness  and 
love.  There  is  a  family  duty  that  embraces 
the  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  social 
training  of  all  the  members,  with  reference  to 
the  full  and  perfect  development  of  the  varied 
powers  which  make  the  perfect  man.  In  a 
household  where  this  union  exists,  we  find 
means  sought  to  cultivate  that  wThich  is  use- 
ful, combined  with  beauty,  purity  and  love. 
Health  is  considered,  and  care  extended,  that 
the  physical  laws  of  our  being  should  be  un- 
derstood and  not  violated.  The  intellectual 
culture  and  moral  growth  are  advanced  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  true  life ;  and  in  the  do- 
mestic enjoyment  of  such  families  is  found  a 
sure  protection  against  evil  associations  and 
places  of  vain  amusements.    No  scenes  are 
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dearer  than  those  in  which  members  of  a 
family  share  each  other's  confidence — where 
the  young  and  the  old  exchange  their  inmost 
feelings,  and  their  hearts  are  opened  by  mu- 
tual sympathy. 

A  pious  mother's  influence  will  be  felt 
without  a  word  being  spoken.  The  subduing 
effects  upon  her  household  will  be  more  potent 
and  steady  than  the  most  strenuous  zeal  for 
the  right,  unaccompanied  by  the  spirit  of  love 
and  forbearance. 

If,  happily,  father  and  mother  unite  in 
throwing  around  them  a  halo  of  purity,  the 
work  will  be  more  complete.  The  two  being 
agreed  as  to  the  things  which  they  ask,  the 
blessing  will  be  enriched  by  mutual  faith. 
The  best  directed  efforts,  however,  sometimes 
fail,  and  parents  are  obliged  to  mourn  over 
blighted  hopes  and  wounded  affections.  But 
let  not  such  "  sorrow  as  those  without  hope" — 
having  done  what  they  could,  let  them  leave 
the  rest  to  Him  who  regards  even  the  rebel- 
lious with  an  eye  of  compassion,  and  who,  in 
his  adorable  mercy,  often  rescues  the  wan- 
derer "  as  a  brand  from  the  burnino;." 

Married,  on  the  27th  of  Second  month,  1868, 
with  the  approbation  of  Pileserove  Monthly  M^et 
ing,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  William 
and  Hannah  T.  Borton.  Woodstowrn,  Salem  Co., 
N.  J.,  Hen-ry  L:ppincott  to  Rachel  M.  Borton,  both 
of  the  same  Meeting. 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  nth  of  Third  month, 
1868.  according  to  tlie  order  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends,  Nathan  Corkran,  of  North- West  Fork 
Monthly  Meeting,  Maryland,  to  Phebe  A.  Pennock, 
of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna. 


Died,  at  his  r  sidence,  Buckingham,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  Third  mouth  13th,  Joseph 
Broaphl-kst,  in  his  75th  year. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Logansport,  Indiana, 

on  the  27th  of  First  month,  Peter  Anderson,  in  his 
67th  year. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mary  G. 

Pratt,  on  the  7th  of  Second  month,  1868,  Nathan 
Lewis,  in  his  86th  year;  a  member  of  Goshen  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Penna. 

 ,  at  his  father's  residence,  Drumore,  Lancas- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of  Second  month,  1S68, 
William  Tennis,  aged  25  years  and  3  months. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Second  month,  Joseph  Da- 
venport, an  elder  of  Baltimore  Monthly  and  Kastern 
District  Preparative  Meeting,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.  His  lo*a  is  deeply  felt,  and  his  example  such 
as  to  leave  the  impression — follow  me  as  I  have  eu- 
deavored  to  follow  Christ. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Third  month,  at  the  residence 

of  Joseph  Painter,  in  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  BetHM 
IIayes,  widow  of  Mordecai  Hayes,  formerly  of  Ches- 
ter Co.  Her  remains  were  laid  in  Friends'  burying 
ground  at  Woodlawu,  where  a  meeting  was  held  on 
the  occasion. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  First  mouth.  1S68,  at  his 
re  ideuue  iu  Mount  Pleasant,  Aaron  Kester,  in  the 
81s-  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Fishing  Creek 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Lincoln,  London  Co., 

Va.,  on  the  20th  of  the  Second  month,  at  1  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  Yardley  Taylor,  aged  73  years  ;  a  member 
of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meetiug. 

 ,  on  the  2t>th  of  Second  month,  1868,  Lydia 

Boyce.  of  Danby,  Vt.,  aged  78  years.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  Danby  Monthly  Meeting  from  her  child- 
hood, and  will  be  very  much  missed. 

 ,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Jesse  H..  son  of  James  and 

Mary  E.  Childs,  of  Gwynedd,  in  the  23d  year  of  his 
age. 

 ,  on  Second  day,  the  9th  inst.,  Clement  Ac- 
ton, in  the  71st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  meinher  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  the 

2d  of  Third  month,  Lydia,  wife  of  Aaron  Frost, 
aged  74  years.  Duriugher  protracted  illness,  it  was 
manifest  to  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  with  her, 
that  her  dependence  was  not  placed  upon  the  arm 
ofhVsh,  but  on  that  unseen  Arm  of  "Power,"  which 
was  around  and  underneath.  This  was  her  support 
in  all  the  afflictions  and  weaknesses  which  her  frail 
tabernacle  for  many  years  endured  with  Christian 
patience  and  fortitude,  cheerfully  bearing  her  own 
burden,  to  encourage  the  drooping  spirits  of  others. 
May  her  exemplary  life  and  her  excellent  counsel, 
while  on  a  sick  and  dying  bed,  induce  others  to 
strive  to  follow  her,  as  she  followed  Christ. 


FRIENDS'   SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

Third  month  24th.  Lecture  by  Dr.  Jos.  Thomas. 
Subject,  "  Women's  Rights,  or  Female  Education.' 

The  security  that  follows  long  continued 
prosperity  is  often  the  occasion  of  men's  de- 
struction, as  it  leads  them  to  neglect  the  neces- 
sary means  of  protection. 


LETTER    FROM    A     TEACHER     AMONG  THE 
FREEDMEN._ 

Atlanta,  Jan.  14th,  186S. 

The  barrel  arrived  the  day  after  Christmas, 
when  we  had  closed  the  schools  for  one  week's 
vacation.  Owing  to  severe  storms,  we  had  to 
delay  opening  the  schools  for  two  weeks,  but 
as  soon  as  I  was  able  I  distributed  the  con- 
tents of  your  barrel,  and  of  a  box  sent  by  the 
Ladies'  Union  Aid  of  Philadelphia.  But  on 
account  of  bad  walking  and  rough  weather, 
many  little  ones  wore  absent.  To  such  I  sent 
their  portion,  and  for  days  after  there  was 
almost  a  constant  ringing  of  our  door-bell, 
— some  one  coming  to  send  a  M  Thankee 
ma'am''  to  the  kind  ladies  who  sent  them 
their  nice  hood,  gloves,  dress,  &&,  (fee — what- 
ever their  portion  may  have  been.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  those  things  were  appre- 
ciated, nor  how  happy  those  poor  children 
all  looked  in  their  new  presents. 

The  next  Sabbath,  although  it  was  a  cob!, 
rough  day,  as  I  went  to  Sabbath-school  and 
church,  the  beautiful  little  hoods  could  be 
seen  coming  in  every  direction,  and  I  thought, 
as  they  greeted  me   with   a  smile  and  a 
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u  Howdy,"  I  had  never  seen  them  looking  as 
happy  as  then." 

When  they  saw  the  box  .of  ginger-snaps, 
many  remarks  were  made  as  to  what  lady 
had  sent  them  ;  whether  she  had  used  all  her 
flour,  and  molasses,  &c,  &c.  I  believe  they 
finally  concluded,  as  there  were  so  many,  she 
must  have  sent  them  all  she  had,*  and 
"  spected"  she  must  have  used  all  her  molas- 
ses and  flour. 

I  think  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter  of 
a  few  I  hoped  would  make  teachers?  Well, 
I  met  with  better  success  than  I  had  hoped 
to  ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  of  First  month,  I  set  out  with  five  girls  and 
one  boy  (all  fatherless,  and  some  of  them  or- 
phans) between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age.  We  arrived  in  Chattanooga  a  few 
minutes  after  four,  where  we  found  an  ambu- 
lance with  four  mules  to  take  us  up  the  moun- 
tain. We  reached  the  top  soon  after  seven 
o'clock.  The  moon  shone  bright  and  clearly. 
As  we  ascended  them  ountain  and  looked 
down  upon  the  quiet  valley  beneath  us,  the 
view  was  fearfully  grand.  The  thoughts  of 
my  heart  went  up  in  gratitude  to  our  Father 
for  thus  permitting  poor  feeble  me  to  be  an 
instrument  in  His  hands  for  influencing  these 
young  minds,  and  leading  them  from  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  ignorance  to  the  foun- 
tain of  knowledge,  and,  I  pray  and  trust,  to 
the  fountain  of  truth  and  grace.  They  are 
all  children  of  praying  parents.  I  met  them 
when  they  were  refugees  from  the  homes 
they  loved.  They  go  to  these  schools  as 
charity  scholars.  They  had  not  one  whole 
garment,  and  I  had  considerable  trouble  in 
getting  clothing  for  them,  but  through  the 
kindness  of  friends,  I  was  able  to  give  each 
one  a  change. 

It  was  late  when  I  retired  that  night ;  and 
I  lay  a  long  time  awake  thinking  of  the  many 
strange  events  of  the  last  five  years.  Five 
years  ago  I  could  not  cross  the  Ohio  river. 
Then,  with  a  military  pass,  I  was  permitted 
to  go  to  Nashville ;  and  now,  in  the  very  midst 
of  rebeldom,  a  gentlemanly  superintendent 
(an  officer  of  the  rebel  army)  favors  me,  a 
Yankee,  with  a  free  pass  over  their  State 
R.  R.,  for  myself  and  six  young  persons, 
from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  and  mvself 
from  Chattanooga  back  to  Atlanta,.  And 
here  I  go  when  and  where  I  please,  and  am 
not  only  permitted  to  go,  but  am  kindly,  cor- 
dially treated  by  all.  Sometimes  it  seems 
more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality.  I  appre- 
ciate such  kindness,  and,  though  surrounded 
by  many  rebellious  spirits,  I  thank  God  that 
there  are  some  true  men  in  the  South  and 
some  true  men  in  the  North,  and  that,  helping 
each  other,  the  right  will  finally  prevail. 
Thy  friend,  H.  N.  P. 


From  the  Dubuqne  Herald. 
THE  "WALLED  LAKES"  OF  IOWA. 

"  From  time  to  time,  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  the  public  have  been  treated  to 
accounts  of  the  so-called  walled  lakes  of  north- 
ern Iowa  one  of  them  being  situated  in  Wright 
and  the  other  in  Sac  county,  and  almost  every 
writer  seems  to  have  entertained  the  belief 
that  the  'walls'  were  the  wrork  of  human 
hands,  and  those  were  the  hands  of  a  departed 
race  of  men  who,  ages  ago,  inhabited  that  re- 
gion. While  making  examinations  of  the 
peat  marshes  of  that  part  of  the  State  during 
the  past  season,  I  had  excellent  opportunities 
to  examine  both  of  the  lakes  just  named,  as 
well  as  others  of  the  same  character,  fourteen 
in  number,  of  wThich  the  following  is  the  list: 

1.  Clear  Lake,  Cerro  Gordo  county.  2. 
Rice  Lake,  Worth  county.    3.  Silver  Lake, 
Worth  county.  4.  Bright's  Lake,  Worth  coun-  j 
ty.    5.  Crystal  Lake,  Hancock  county.    6.  I 
Eagle  Lake,  Hancock  county.    7.  Lake  Ed-  j 
ward,  Hancock  county.    8.  Lake  Mary,  Han- 
cock county.    9.  Lake  Flora,  Hancock  coun- 
ty.   10.  Owl  Lake,  Humboldt  county.  11. 
Lake  Gertrude,  Wright  county.    12.  Lake  I 
Cornelia,  Wright  county.     13.  Elm  lake, 
Wright  county.    14.  'Wall  Lake/  Wright  j 
countv.    15.  Twin  Lakes,  Calhoun  county.  I 
16.  '  Wall  Lake,'  Sac  county. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  lakes  presents 
the  same  phenomena,  and  is  just  as  worthy 
the  name  of 'walled  lake,'  as  those  are  concern-  I 
ing  which  so  much  has  been  said.  They  vary  I 
from  half  a  mile  to  five  miles  in  length,  some 
of  which  are  beautiful  little  sheets  of  water, 
but  others  are  so  grown  up  with  wild  rice  and  I 
rushes  that  they  are  quite  uninteresting  in  ap- 
pearance, and  all  of  them  are  shallow.  The 
region  where  most  of  them  exist  has  a  gentle, 
undulating  surface,  and  the  depressions  be- 
tween the  numerous  rounded  elevations  not 
communicating  so  freely  with  each  other  as 
the  depressions  in  well  drained  regions  do, 
many  of  them  have  become  occupied  by  peat 
marshes  and  small  lakes,  which  drain  into  the 
upper  branches  of  the  rivers  that  rise  in  or 
flow  through  that  region. 

The  '  walls,'  or,  more  properly,  embank- 
ments, are  really  very  interesting  natural  ob- 
jects, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have 
attracted  some  attention.  They  vary  much 
in  height  and  width,  as  well  as  in  the  materials 
which  compose  them ;  sometimes  they  are 
principally  of  boulders,  but  more  often  of 
sand,  gravel  and  earthy  material  thrown  out 
of  the  bed  of  the  lake.  In  many  instances 
where  a  peat  marsh  extends  out  like  an  arm 
of  the  lake,  it  is  entirely  separated  from  it 
by  an  embankment  of  turf  thrown  up  by  the 
same  agency,  but  of  turf,  because  that,  and 
I  no  other  material,  was  within  reach  of  thQ 
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ice.  These  turf  embankments  sometimes 
have  a  growth  of  willows  upon  them,  and 
have  been  called  beaver  dams ;  but  beavers 
never  attempt  to  dam  still  waters.  They  dam 
running  streams  to  obtain  ponds  of  still  water. 
These  turf  embankments  very  much  resemble 
the  material  thrown  out  of  a  ditch  in  draining 
a  marsh,  but  their  origin  is  unmistakable. 
When  the  embankments  are  composed  princi- 
pally of  boulders,  they  are  usually  thrown  up 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  from  five  to 
fifteen  feet  wide,  and  imbedded  in  sand,  grav- 
el and  earth,  the  outside  of  the  embankment 
being  usually  as  steep  as  the  inner  or  lake 
side ;  and  the  latter  often  faintly  resembles  an 
artificial  levee.  Although  they  sometimes  have 
a  degree  of  regularity,  the  boulders  which  com- 
pose them  are  never  arranged  in  any  order, 
nor  is  there  an  appearance  of  any  work  of  art 
upon  them. 

The  water  in  these  lakes  is  almost  always 
low  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
frosts  of  winter  still  further  reduce  the  actual 
depth,  so  that  very  little  unfrozen  water  re- 
mains in  some  of  them.  This  is  often  known 
to  be  the  case,  and  only  a  few  winters  ago 
nearly  all  the  fish  of  Wall  lake,  in  Wright 
county,  were  killed  by  that  means. 

It  is  evident  that  wherever  the  ice  became 
frozen  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  it  would 
freeze  fast  to,  and  in  many  instances  inclose 
the  boulders  and  gravel  which  were  strewed 
upon  the  bottom.  Now  when  spring  returned, 
the  ice  being  raised  by  the  rains  and  melting 
snows,  would  be  carried  with  its  burdens  to 
the  high  water  shore  by  the  prevailing  wind. 
Let  this  process  be  repeated  year  after  year, 
from  age  to  age,  and  it  is  evident  that  ali  the 
boulders  within  reach  of  the  ice  would  be 
taken  up  and  carried  to  the  shore,  and  left 
exactly  where  the  force  of  the  ice  ceased  to 
act.  Added  to  this,  the  almost  constant  dash- 
ing of  the  waves  against  the  beach  during  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  year  would  have  the 
effect  of  carrying  out  large  quantities  of 
gravel  and  sand,  which  would  completely 
imbed  the  boulders.  There  is  also  another 
cause  which  doubtless  assisted  more  than  any 
©ther  in  giving  the  embankments  their  defi- 
nite form. 

The  whole  surface  of  these  lakes  freezes  up 
almost  simultaneously,  and  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Now  the  natural  expansion  of  a  solid 
cake  of  ice,  from  half  a  mile  to  five  in  diame- 
ter, has,  as  everyone  knows,  enormous  power, 
quite  equal  to  any  amount  required  to  throw 
"!>  any  and  all  the  boulders  we  find  in  the 
cm  hank  men  ts,  or  crowd  them  quiekly  against 
the  steeper  shores.  No  natural  foreo  would 
tying  them  back  again,  and  the  nnnual  repeti- 
tion of  the  forces  above  referred  to  affords  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  tin4  phenomena, 


It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  pro- 
cesses described  would  be  too  slow  to  produce 
the  results  which  we  see>  but  slowness  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  mightiest  operations  of  na- 
ture. '  The  mills  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  fine. 

The  shores  of  Crystal  Lake  show  two  sets 
of  embankments,  showiug  that  at  a  remote 
period  the  lake  occupied  a  higher  level,  and 
that  its  surface  was  lowered  by  the  deepening 
of  its  outlet,  when  the  second  embankment 
was  formed. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  origin  of  these  em- 
bankments can  be  accounted  for  by  the  ac- 
tion of  natural  forces  alone,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  one  could  suppose  the 
human  hand  had  anything  to  do  with  their 
construction. 

"  I  HATED  LIFE." 
Eccl.  ii.  17. 

BY  CAEKIE  A.  SPALDING. 

I  looked  upoM  its  sadness  and  its  sorrow  ; 

Its  hidden  snares  ; 
Its  days  of  darkness,  with  no  brighter  morrow  ; 

Its  fields  of  tares. 

Its  earthly  hopes  in  broken  fragments  ending  ; 

Its  drooping  flowers  ; 
Its  sudden  grief -•,  our  very  heart-strings  rending  ; 

Its  wasted  powers. 

Its  noblest  aims,  and  earnest,  strong  endeavor, 

All  made  in  vain  ; 
Its  clinging  to  the  broken  reed;-,  which  never 

Bring  aught  but  pain. 

Harsh  judgments,  founded  ou  some  plea  of  duty, 

And  words  of  scorn, 
Crushing  from  life  its  hopefulness  and  beauty, 

With  piercing  thorn. 

I  heard  its  flatteries  turned  to  strange  reviling  : 

Its  idols,  clay — 
Temptation,  with  its  spacious,  smooth  beguiling, 

Leading  astray. 

I  saw  the  sunbeams  that  illume  the  morning 

In  darkness  fade, 
The  brightest  gems  an  earthly  lot  adorning 

In  "  caskets"  laid. 

And,  looking  on  its  woithless,  fading  pleasure, 

Its  days  of  strife, 
Its  cups  o  bitterness,  and  tarnished  treasure, 

I  hated  life. 

And  then  a  voice  with  gentle,  touching  sadness, 

Fell  on  my  ear  ; 
Hast  thou  forgotten  all  the  days  of  gl.idness 

That  greet  thee  here  ? 
The  loving  hearts  that  with  then-sweet  endearing 

Ctrole  thee  round  I 

The  pitying  tears  and  words  of  hopeful  sheering, 

When  cares  abound  ? 
Do9t  thou  not  see  thy  witheriug,  fading  flowers 

Blooming  anew, 
Fresh  with  the  perfume  of  the  heavenly  bowers 

In  radiant  hue  ? 
If  broken  reeds  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial, 

Then  lean  on  M«  ; 
If  earthlv  prayers  meet  with  a  strange- denial. 

'Til  best  for  thee. 
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The  beauty  of  each  mountain,  rock  and  river, 

Each  flower-wreathed  spot, 
Shoulil  waken  grateful  praises  to  the  Giver, 

0    For  such  a  lot. 
Beyond  thy  cloud  there  is  a  "silver  lining 

Raise  but  thine  eyes, 
And,  lo  !  in  dazzling  glory,  sunbeams  shining 

Light  up  the  skies. 
Go  forth  then  to  the  plenteous  harvests  whitening, 

With  heart  of  cheer; 
And  shadows,  in  thy  Master's  service  brightening, 

Shall  disappear. 


THE  FIRST  BLUE-BIRD. 
BY  EMILY  S.  OAK.EY. 

Whatever  weight  the  hours  have  borne 

Along  the  path  of  frost  and  snow, 
The  world  is  never  too  forlorn 

For  birds  to  sing  again  ;  we  know 
That  earliest  bads  will  soon  expand, 
That  Spring  is  somewhere  in  the  land, 
For  hark  !  the  blue  bird  sings. 
Somewhere  the  grass  is  green  again, 

The  meadow  mild  with  shower  and  sun  ; 
Out  bud  the  trees,  up  starts  the  grain, 

Through  balmy  woods  the  brook  doth  run. 
If  anywhere  such  things  may  be, 
Then  why  not  soon  for  thee  and  me? 

For  hark  !  the  blue-bird  sings. 
The  world  is  old,  the  wo  Id  is  old, 

Bat  Spring  is  ever  fresh  and  new; 
No  dream  so  fair,  no  hope  so  bold, 

But  some  sweet  day  may  find  it  true  ; 
Who  knows  how  soon  that  morn  may  rise 
And  fill  us  with  a  glad  surprise  ? 

For  hark  !  the  blue  bird  sings. 

From  "  Reformers  and  Martyrs,"  by  Wm. 
Hodgson,  we  select  the  following  brief  ac- 
count of  the  man  from  whom  the  ancient 
Society  of  Waldenses  derived  their  name. 

PETER  DE  WALDO. 

Pierre  De  Vaux,  or  Peter  Waldo,  was  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Lyons,  born  at  the  town  of 
Waldum,  or  Vaux,  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city,  and  derived  his  surname  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  It  has  been  supposed,  from 
his  having  subsequently  become  eminent  as  a 
preacher  among  the  Waldenses,  that  this  peo- 
ple obtained  their  appellation  from  him  ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the 
name  of  Waldenses  or  Vaudois  (valley-peo- 
ple), was  given  to  those  primitive  children  of 
the  Alpine  recesses  long  before  his  appearance 
among  them.  It  is,  however,  very  probable 
that  his  connection  with  them,  and  his  agency 
in  developing  them  as  a  distinct  people  in  ac- 
tive, as  they  had  been  before  in  comparatively 
passive  and  silent  opposition  to  Romish  cor- 
ruptions and  encroachments,  as  well  as  the 
greater  extension  of  their  peculiar  doctrines 
and  practices  from  the  time  of  Waldo's  zeal- 
ous and  effective  engagements  among  them, 
may  have  given  him  a  claim  to  be  considered 
in  some  sort  as  the  founder  of  that  denomina- 
tion of  Christians. 


The  time  of  his  birth  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.   No  account  remains,  so  far  as  appears 
in  history,  of  his  education  or  early  life  ;  but  1 
he  is  stated  to  have  possessed  considerable  ] 
learning,  and  seems  to  have  been  engaged  for  | 
some  years  successfully  in  the  pursuits  of 
trade. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  was  the  means  1 
of  awakening  his  mind  to  a  conviction  of  the  i 
uncertainty  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of  ex-  I 
periencing  a  preparation  for  eternity.  But 
we  are  not  informed  at  what  period  of  his 
life  this  change  in  his  character  took  place. 
He  had  supped  one  night  with  some  opulent 
citizens  of  Lyons,  and  before  separating,  they 
engaged,  as  was  common,  in  some  amusement.  ] 
In  the  midst  of  the  sport,  one  of  the  company  I 
profanely  used  the  name  of  the  Almighty  with  j 
an  oath,  and  instantly  fell  dead  on  the  floor. 
This  sudden  and  awful  event  struck  Waldo  to 
the  heart  to  such  a  degree  that  from  that  time  | 
he  resolved  to  make  the  welfare  of  his  soul  his  I 
principal  concern.*    It  is  said  that  he  formed  \ 
a  firm  resolution  thenceforward  to  detach  his 
affections  from  earthly  entanglements,  to  fix  i| 
them  on  heaven  and  heavenly  things,  and  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  "  fellow- 
citizen  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  J 
of  God." 

He  now  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  works 
of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  and  thus  be-  1 
came  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  prac-  I 
tices  of  the  early  church.    Some  authors  say 
that  he  occupied  himself  in  translating  some 
portions  of  the  Bible  into  the  Romance  lan-  1 
guage,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  that  part  of 
France ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  ! 
employed  others  in  this  work ;  and  Neander 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  individuals,  Stephen 
de  Ansa  and  Bernard  Ydros,  whom  he  hired  j 
to  translate  for  him  the  four  gospel  narratives 
and  some  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  the  early  au- 
thors on  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
same  historian  informs  us  that  copies  of  his 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (being  after-  J 
ward   extended   to  the  whole  Bible)  were 
multiplied  by  him  for  circulation  among  the 
people  at  large. 

He  bestowed  his  wealth  with  great  gener- 
osity in  relieving  and  assisting  the  poor,  and 
sending  forth  missionaries  among  the  people  ! 
of  the  country  around  Lyons.    He  proposed  I 
to  form  a  society  for  the  spread  of  evangelical  I 
truth  among  the  more  neglected  inhabitants  I 
both  of  city  and  country,  not  particularly  for 
an  actual  and  open  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  papal  system,  but  for  the  promotion  of  I 


*  Blair's  History  of  the  Waldenses,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 
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spiritual  and  practical  religion,  which  was  the 
great  desideratum  in  his  view. 

His  own  house  soon  became  a  common  re- 
sort for  those  who  needed  his  aid  in  their  out- 
ward necessities,  and  likewise  for  many  who 
sought  his  advice  and  instruction  on  religious 
subjects.  The  number  of  his  disciples  increas- 
ing rapidly,  he  undertook  to  preach  more 
openly  in  public  places  ;  and  so  many  were 
attracted  by  his  discourses  that  the  usual 
houses  for  worship  were  comparatively  de- 
serted. In  his  preaching  he  took  pains  to 
prove  his  doctrines  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  boldly  asserted  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  in  a  state  of  apostasy  from  the  true  faith 
of  the  gospel,  that  she  was  the  harlot  of 
Babylon,  and  the  barren  fig-tree  which  our 
Lord  cursed  ;  that  we  are  not  bound  to  obey 
the  Pope,  who  is  not  the  true  head  of  the 
church  ;  that  monasticism  is  like  corrupt  car- 
rion, and  has  the  mark  of  the  beast ;  and  that 
masses,  purgatory,  the  dedication  of  temples, 
and  the  worship  of  the  saints,  are  inventions 
of  the  devil.* 

After  a  time  he  began  to  preach,  not  only 
in  Lyons,  but  likewise  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  sent  forth  numerous  coadjutors 
to  propagate  the  same  doctrines,  who  met 
with  a  hearty  welcome  among  congenial  souls 
in  the  spurs  and  valleys  of  the  Alps.  His 
life,  meanwhile,  was  consistent  with  his  doc- 
trines, and  even  his  enemies  have  conceded  to 
him  a  charity  and  Christian  piety  altogether 
rare  in  that  corrupt  age.  Indeed,  his  charac- 
ter for  virtue  and  integrity  was  beyond  re- 
proach. Blair  says  that  "  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Pope  and  clergy,"  his 
success  as  a  preacher  "  was  most  singular. 
Some  authors  affirm  that  he  and  his  followers 
denied  swearing,  and  all  forms  of  supplication, 
except  *  the  Lord's  prayer.'  Their  other 
prayers  would  be  extemporaneous.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Waldo  and  his  fellow-laborers  went 
on  teaching  all  who  chose  to  listen.  They 
blamed  the  vice  and  luxury,  the  excesses  and 
arrogance,  of  the  Pope  and  his  dignitaries. 
In  short,  the  new  preachers  removed  almost 
all  the  sanctions  of  the  Roman  church  as  use- 
less and  superstitious."  And  it  appears  from 
the  account  given  by  Neander,  that  they  not 
only  disapproved  of  oaths,  but  also  "  held  it 
unchristian  to  shed  blood."  For  he  tells  us 
that  a  few  years  afterward,  Pope  Innocent 
HI.,  being  desirious  to  conciliate  the  Wal- 
denses,  granted  permission  (with  certain  reser- 
vations) to  those  of  them  who  could  be  per- 
suaded to  remain  in  allegiance  to  Rome,  not 
only  to  form  a  spiritual  society  among  them- 
selves, after  the  manner  of  other  religious 
orders,  but  to  be  exempt  from  the  liability 

*  Blair's  Uistor/  of  the  Wal  lonses. 


"  to  be  called  upon  for  military  service  against 
Christians,  or  to  take  an  oath  in  civil  process- 
es." How  long  they  held  these  views  on  war 
and  oaths,  we  are  not  informed,  though  it  does 
not  by  any  means  appear  that  in  their  oft- 
repeated  persecutions  they  always  adhered  to 
them. 

At  length  the  attention  of  the  Council  of 
Tours  was  directed  to  the  heresies,  so  called, 
prevailing  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  the 
district  around  Lyons,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  alarmed  at  Waldo's  progress,  pro- 
hibited him  and  his  companions  from  fur- 
ther spreading  their  sentiments,  alleging  that 
they,  being  only  laymen,  transcended  the 
limits  of  their  position  in  society,  in  taking 
upon  them  the  function  of  preachers.  He 
threatened  that  if  the  practice  was  persisted 
in,  it  should  be  met  with  excommunication 
and  the  punishment  of  heresy.  But  Waldo511 
replied,  "  that  in  a  matter  of  such  infin- 
ite importance  as  the  salvation  of  men, 
he  could  not  hold  his  peace,  and  that  he 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man."  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fulmination  of  the  Council 
of  Tours,  the  archbishop  then  endeavored  to 
apprehend  him  ;  but  Waldo  continued  in  and 
about  Lyons  for  three  years  afterward,  not- 
withstanding the  archbishop's  efforts  to  have 
him  arrested  ;  being  protected  by  his  friends 
and  relatives,  some  of  whom  were  persons  of 
much  influence.  At  length,  however,  in  the 
year  1166,  the  archbishop  succeeded  so  far  in 
his  plans  as  to  compel  Peter  Waldo  and  his 
followers  to  retire  from  the  city  to  distant 
places.  Neander  says  that  they  appealed  to 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  transmitting  to  him  a 
copy  of  their  Romance  Bible,  and  soliciting 
his  approbation  of  their  spiritual  society  ;  that 
the  subject  was  discussed  before  the  Lateral) 
Council  in  1170,  but  that  the  Pope  refused 
their  petition  and  forbade  them  to  continue  to 
preach. 

"  They  were  dispersed,"  says  Du  Thou,  "  as 
strangers  through  the  province  of  Narbonne, 
Lombardy,  and  especially  among  the  Alps, 
where,  having  obtained  a  secure  retreat,  they 
lay  hid  for  many  years."  And  he  adds  that 
"Peter  Waldo,  being  chased  from  Lyons,  re- 
tired into  the  Low  Countries,  had  a  great 
number  of  followers  in  Pieanlv.  passed  into 
Germany,  visited  the  towns  of  Saxony,  and 
at  last  settled  in  Bohemia."  lie  diligently 
propagated  his  sentiments  in  the  various 
placed  where  he  travelled.  By  the  accounts 
of  other  authors,  it  appears  that  on  leaving 

Lyons  he  first  proceeded  into  Pauphiny,  mak- 
ing a  great  impression  among  the  peasants  of 
the  mountains  in  that  district,  ami  founding 
congregations  which  withstood  the  assault!  Or 


*  MiliuT's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 
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persecution  for  many  years.  He  next  went 
into  Provence,  and  thence  into  Languedoc, 
where  he  left  zealous  pastors  over  numerous 
flocks,  in  the  field  formerly  occupied  by  Peter 
de  Bruys  and  his  companion  Henri.  Thence 
he  appears  to  have  travelled  northward  into 
Picardy,  where  .great  multitudes  adhered  to 
his  doctrines,  who  were  afterwards  subjected 
to  severe  persecution.  Here,  in  1188,  their 
enemies  destroyed  three  hundred  mansions  of 
the  more  opulent  among  them,  razed  several 
of  their  walled  towns,  and  consigned  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  the  flames. 

Proceeding  into  the  Netherlands  and  Flan- 
ders, he  afterward  visited  Germany,  and  es- 
pecially labored  zealously  in  Saxony  ;  after 
which  he  settled  in  Bohemia  for  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Blair  relates,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  Bohemian  historian,  that  the 
disciples  of  Waldo,  driven  from  France,  ar- 
rived in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1176,  and  hav- 
ing selected  for  their  residence  Saaz  and  Laun 
on  the  Eger,  they  obtained  an  immense  num- 
ber of  associates.  But  he  does  not  state 
whether  this  was  the  district  to  which  Waldo's 
own  steps  were  directed.  It  would  appear 
that  they  found  in  Bohemia  congenial  spirits, 
and  were  instrumental  in  leading  many  of 
these  to  a  still  purer  doctrine,  a  more  simple 
mode  of  worship  than  the  Greek,  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  and  a  stricter  dis- 
cipline. 

The  accounts,  however,  of  the  latter  days 
of  Peter  Waldo  are  extremely  defective,  and 
contradictory  in  regard  to  dates.  All  that  is 
certain  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  in  Bohemia 
he  found  not  only  an  open  door  for  his  teach- 
ings, but  also  a  secure  asylum  from  ecclesias- 
tical persecution,  and  a  peaceful  resting-place 
for  his  declining  days.  It  is  said  by  Milner, 
that  he  died  there  in  the  year  1179  ;  though 
even  the  date  of  his  death  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  some  authors  alleging  that  1184  was 
the  year  of  his  retirement  to  Bohemia. 

Muston*  assures  us  that  1179  was  the  year 
when  Waldo  presented  to  the  Pope  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
and  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
where,  according  to  the  relation  of  Mapes, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  was  present  at 
that  Council,  the  Pope  showed  Waldo  some 
favor,  and  sanctioned  his  preaching,  under 
certain  restrictions.  Muston  adds  that  Waldo 
was  condemned  by  Lucius  III.  in  the  Council 
of  Verona,  in  1184,  when  the  Emperor  was 
exerting  himself  to  extirpate  "  heretics  ;"  and 
alleges  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
demnation that,  between  1185  and  1188, 
Waldo  and  his  disciples  were  expelled  from 
Lyons. 


*  Huston's  "  Israel  of  the  Alps,"  vol.  i.  p.  15. 


WONDERS  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

The  progress  of  modern  surgery  is  most 
interestingly  discussed  in  an  article  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  first  great  and  radical  step  in  modern 
progress  was  the  introduction  of  what  the 
doctors  call  anesthetic  agents.  Ether  was 
brought  into  use  on  the  30th  of  March,  1846, 
by  Dr.  Morton,  of  Boston,  who  extracted  a 
tooth  from  a  man  without  pain,  by  first 
putting  him  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
Dr.  C.  Jackson,  the  geologist,  claims  to  have 
made  the  first  suggestion  of  ether,  and  did, 
unquestionably,  suggest  great  caution  in 
the  use  of  it.  Chloroform  was  discovered  by 
Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  a  surgeon  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1847.  Now 
no  operation  of  magnitude  is  performed  Avith- 
out  the  aid  of  insensibility  to  pain,  produced 
either  by  ether,  chloroform  or  some  other  an- 
esthetic agent.  It  seems  as  far  back  as  the  13th 
century  the  idea  of  painless  operations  was 
carefuily  considered,  but  though  treated  of 
by  one  Theodoric,  was  apparently  laid  aside 
as  practically  useless.  The  chief  effort  of  the 
old  surgeons  was  apparently  to  produce  in- 
sensibility in  the  "operator  in  inflicting  suf- 
fering. By  the  local  application  of  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  cold,  insensibility  can  be  pro- 
duced in  any  desired  part,  so  that  a  man 
with  a  most  exquisitely  painful  wound  on 
his  arm,  or  felon  on  his  finger,  can  now  look 
quietly  down,  in  his  perfect  senses,  upon  the 
knife  as  it  enters  his  own  body,  and  per- 
forms the  most  difficult  operations  without 
giving  him  the  least  pain.  Modern  science 
has  constructed  an  instrument  by  which  a 
vapor  of  ether,  or  other  volatile  substance, 
is  throwTn  out  in  the  form  of  spray,  which  so 
rapidly  absorbs  the  natural  heat  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  exposed  to  its  operations  as  to 
produce  perfect  insensibility  to  pain,  without 
the  loss  of  volition  or  consciousness.  This 
evaporation  is  so  potent  that  the  great  Fara- 
day was  able  to  produce  ice  in  a  red  hot  cruci- 
ble !  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  has  in- 
troduced the  use  of  rhigolene,  a  product  of 
petroleum,  which  is  extremely  volatile,  and 
will  freeze  up  the  skin  and  textures  beneath 
in  a  few  seconds,  15  degrees  of  cold  below 
zero  being  easily  produced  in  a  few  minutes. 

Artificial  legs  and  arms  are  now  manufac- 
tured, which  are  light  and  have  all  the 
movements  of  natural  joints,  by  means  of 
springs,  cords,  and  wheels,  and  are  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  use  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  discover  which  is  the  natural  and 
which  the  artificial  limb,  when  the  wearer 
is  once  used  to  wearing  the  work  of  art.  One 
man  boasts,  "  I  can  carry  an  armful  of  wood 
quite  handily,"  or  "carry  a  pail  of  water 
with  ease ;"  and  another  says,  "  I  was  fitted 
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with  a  pair  of  artificial  hands,  and  can  feed  1 
myself  very  well  with  them,  also  can  write  1 
so  as  to  be  read."    Another  declares  he  has  j 
driven  ahorse  "  twenty  miles  on  the  coldest  ] 
day,  without  calling  on  his  other  hand  for  i 
assistance."    This  is  a  great   improvement  : 
on  the  iron  hook,  which  was  the  best  sub- 
stitute that  old  surgery  could  affix  to  the 
stump.    These  artificial  limbs,  however,  are 
triumphs   of  mechanical   ingenuity,  rather 
than  of  surgery. 

A  French  surgeon  has  invented  an  instru- 
ment he  calls  the  ecraseur,  or  crusher,  to 
perform  operations  dangerous  in  surgery, 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  blood  from  the 
smaller  vessels,  if  performed  with  a  knife. 
It  is  formed  of  a  fine  chain  gathered  into  a 
loop,  which  encloses  the  part  to  be  removed, 
and  by  turning  a  screw  the  chain  is  tight- 
ened till  the  parts  are  separated.  The  blunt 
chain  so  turns  up  or  twists  the  ends  of  the 
blood  vessels  that  hemorrhage  is  prevented. 
A  child  was  born  with  a  tongue  so  much  too 
long  that  it  protruded  three  or  four  inches 
from  her  mouth,  so  that  she  could  not  mas- 
ticate food,  or  shut  her  mouth,  or  speak. 
Yet  when  about  fifteen  years  old,  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  the  ecraseur  was 
applied,  the  superfluous  portion  of  the 
tongue  removed,  and  now  she  talks,  sings  and 
eats  with  ease. 

The  eye  is  now  examined  by  an  instru- 
ment called  the  ophthalmoscope,  by  which 
the  depths  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  can  be 
readily  and  fully  explored,  and  through  its 
aid  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  written 
and  conjectured  about  diseases  of  the  eye 
has  been  found  to  be  wrong.    The  intricate 
passages  of  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  whole  of 
the  "  windpipe"  and  passages  to  the  lungs, 
are  now  carefully  explored.    Perhaps  one  of 
)Ut     the  best  results  of  modern  science  has  been 
jjijl    through  what  is  called  conservative  surgery, 
ra,|    tb 3  rule  of  which  is  to  save  all  that  possibiy 
1(J    can  be  saved  from   the  amputating  knife. 
jn.|   Many  of  our  brave  soldiers  complained  of 
0{|   the  reckless  haste  with  which,  in  the  late 
n(|     war,  some  surgeons  would  cut  off  arms  and 
J     legs  on  account  of  trifling  wounds.   The  com- 
ofl     plaint  was  often  just.    But  one  of  the  most 
fl      distinguished  surgeons   in    the   world  ■  has 
J     lately  written,  "At  King's  College  it  is  rare 
[I,    to  see  an  amputation  ;  in  nine  cases  out  of 
0[    ten,  excision  (or  the  cutting  out  of  the  dis- 
)ff,    eased  portion  of  the  limb)  should  be  pcr- 
j     formed  in.  its  stead."    A  poor  boy  at  the 
j     West  was  caught  under  a  falling  log,  and  his 
re     leg  broken,  crushed,  and  twisted  upon  itself 
at  right-angles  with  bis  (high,  the  bones 
protruding  through  the  flesh,  and  no  doctor 
j     near.     lit-  Lived  and  was,  after  weeks  01  BUI- 
fering,  taken  to  a  hospital.    Modern  eonscr 


vative  surgery  sawed  off  the  protruding 
bones,  turned  the  leg  back  agaiu  to  its  place, 
and  put  on  an  instrument  to  keep  it  of  equal 
length  with  the  other,  and  now  that  boy 
stands,  runs  and  jumps  with  two  sound  legs 
instead  of  amputating  the  limb,  as  the  old- 
fashioned  surgery  would  have  done. — Ledger. 

THE  SECRET. 

"  I  noticed,"  said  Franklin,  "  a  mechanic, 
among  a  number  of  others,  at  work  on  a  house 
erecting  but  a  little  way  from  my  office,  who 
always  appeared  to  be  in  a  merry  humor  ;  who 
had  a  kind  and  cheerful  smile  for  every  one  he 
met.  Let  the  day  be  ever  so  cold,  gloomy,  or 
sunless,  a  happy  smile  danced  like  a  sunbeam 
on  his  cheerful  countenance.  Meeting  him 
one  morning,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  se- 
cret of  his  constant  happy  flow  of  spirits.  i  No 
secret,  Doctor,'  he  replied.  'I  have  got  one 
of  the  best  of  wives,  and  when  I  go  to  work 
she  always  has  a  kind  word  of  encouragement 
for  me ;  and  when  I  go  home  she  meets  me 
with  a  smile  and  a  kiss  ;  and  then  tea  is  sure  to 
be  ready ;  and  she  has  done  so  many  little 
things  through  the  day  to  please  me,  that  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  speak  an  unkind 
word  to  any  body.'  "  What  influence,  then, 
has  woman  over  the  heart  of  man,  to  soften 
it,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of  cheerful  and- 
pure  emotions  ?  Speak  gently,  then  ;  greetings 
after  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over,  cost  noth- 
ing, and  go  far  toward  making  home  happy 
and  peaceful. 

EATING  WHEN  EXHAUSTED. 

When  the  strength  or  nerve  power  is  al- 
ready worn  out,  or  used  up,  the  digestion  of 
food  only  makes  a  fresh  demand  upon  it,  and 
if  it  be  unable  to  meet  the  demand,  the  food 
is  only  a  burden  upon  it,  producing  mischief. 
Our  bodies  have  been  compared  to  steam 
engines,  the  food  being  the  fuel  and  the 
steam  produced  the  nerve  power.  The  anal- 
ogy holds  good  to  a  certain  extern.  If, 
when  the  steam  is  low  because  the  tire  is  low, 
you  pile  in  too  last  a  quantity  ofcoal,  you 
put  out  your  fire,  and  if  you  have  depended 
upon  steam  power  to  fan  your  fires,  that  is 
also  extinguished. 

Beyond  this  the  comparison  fails.  You 
may  clean  out  your  furnaces,  and  begin  again, 
but-  in  the  body  the  consequences  of  this  over- 
'  loading  are  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal. 
No  cause  of  cholera  is  more  common  than  eat-, 
ing  freely  when  exhausted. 

The  rule  should  be  to  rest  for  a  time,  and 
take  some  simple  refreshment)  a  cup  or  part. 
'  or  a  cup  often,  a  little  broth,  or  even  a  piece  of 
bread,  any  thing  simple  and  in  small  amount, 
just  to  stimulate  the  stomach  slightly,  and  be- 
gin to  restore  its  power.  After  rest,  a  moder- 
ate 4iiautilv  will  he  refreshing. 
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Never  eat  a  full  meal  when  you  are  ex- 
hausted. Take  first  a  small  quantity  of  any 
thing  simple  which  may  be  handy,  and  rest. 
Then,  alter  a  time,  proper  food  will  be  a  bless- 
ing, not  a  burden.  The  fires  will  burn,  the 
steam  will  be  up,  and  you  can  go  on  your  way 
safely. 

It  is  not  amiss  in  this  connection  to  say, 
that,  children  would  avoid  many  a  feverish 
night,  and  many  an  attack  of  disease,  if  moth- 
ers would  follow  this  rule. —  Observer. 

ITEMS. 
The  Court  for  the   trial  of  the  impeachment 
charges  against  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
organized  on  the  13th  and  adjourned  to  the  23d 
inst. 

Five  Women  wave  heen  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kansas  to  act  as  enrolling  clerks  to  that 
body,  and  three  have  been  chosen  on  the  school 
committee  at  the  town  election  in  Reading,  Mass. 
Reading  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

A  New  Educational  Movement  has  recently 
sprung  up  in  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France  for 
the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  girls  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes.  Some  little  time  ago  a 
number  of  parents,  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  given  to  their  daughters  in  convents, 
began  to  send  them  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  few 
able  men,  who  taught  various  subjects  as  a  matter 
of  private  enterprise.  Of  course,  the  government 
soon  stepped  in,  not  to  put  down  the  proceedings, 
but  to  direct  and  extend  them  ;  and  lost  no  time  in 
effecting  a  connection  between  these  teachers  of 
young  ladies  and  the  University  of  Paris.  A  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction  was  agreed  upon,  including 
mathematics,  natural  history,  French  history,  &c, 
and  the  first  course  was  commenced  at  the  Sorbonne 
itself  on  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month.  Crowds  of  young 
ladies  were  present,  including  two  nieces  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie.  A  similar  system  is  already  at 
work  in  thirty  or  forty  provincial  towns,  and  several 
thousand  girls  are  already  receiving  this  new  and 
more  thorough  kind  of  leaching. 

A  new  Locomotive  Engine  for  common  roads  has 
recently  been  exhibited  in  Edinburg.  It  has  three 
wheels,  weight  about  five  tons,  and  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  going  over  the  roughest  roads,  climbing 
the  steepest  hills,  and  traveling  over  plowed  land 
with  perfect  ease.  The  power  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  tires  of  India-rubber  five  inches  thick 
and  two  feet  broad,  which  take  hold  of  the  ground 
like  an  elephant's  foot. 

In  the  California  Legislature,  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  to  encourage  the  planting  of  shade  trees. 
The  waste  and  destruction  of  timber  by  the  settlers 
have  exposed  the  soil  in  many  places  to  the  sun  and 
winds  lor  miles,  and  changed  the  cool  groves  and 
pleasant  shady  spots  to  dusty  plains.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  upon  the  public  roads. 

Tea  is  to  be'introduced  into  California.  Recently 
a  box  of  tea  seed  was  received  in  San  Francisco 
from  Japan.  The  Agricultural  Society  has  given  in 
structions  for  its  cultivation.  The  importance  of 
this  new  addition  to  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  Pacific  slope  is  apparent,  and  the  preparation  of 
tea-leaves  for  market  is  said  not  to  be  difficult. 

In  Boston  the  newsboys  and  bootblacks  are 
licensed  by  the  city  government.  Each  bootblack 
has  his  stand,  which  is  located  in  a  place  where  it 


will  not  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
The  issuing  of  licenses  is  done  in  the  most  system- 
atic manner.  No  license  is  issued  to  any  boy  who 
docs  not  attend  school  during  some  portion  of  the 
day,  and  those  who  do  not  attend  the  public 
schools  are  required  to  attend  the  newsboys' 
school  at  least  two  hours  each  day.  There  are  two 
of  these  schools,  and  sessions  are  held  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  Each  boy  receives  a  leather  badge  to  be 
worn  on  his  hat  or  cap  while  pursuing  his  occupa- 
tion. This  badge  contains  the  word  "Licensed" 
and  also  the  number  of  his  license  in  polished 
letters.  The  bootblacks  also  have  the  letter  "  B" 
upon  their  badges.  The  boys  are  not  required  to 
nay  anything  for  their  licenses,  but  for  their  badges 
they  pa\  $1.25,  which  will  be  refunded  when  re- 
quired, if  properly  used.  A  record  is  kept  of  all 
the  boys  licensed,  with  their  ages,  the  schools  they 
attend,  and  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  their  dis- 
trict. 

Manufacturing  is  gradually  extending  in  the 
Southern  Sta  es.  The  Mobile  papers  report,  with 
much  apparent  gratification,  the  opening  of  a  new- 
paper  mill  in  Alabama,  on  the  line  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad. 

A  controversy  has  recently  been  going  on  among 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  men  as  to  the  trans- 
parency of  mo  ten  metals,  and  in  reference  to  this 
question,  the  manager  of  certain  steel  works  in 
England  has  stated  that,  in  pouring  out  molten 
steel,  the  edge  of  the  crucible  can  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  flowing  sheet  of  metal-  The  same  tes- 
timony will  probably  be  given  by  practical  moulders 
in  this  country. 

Progress  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  — From  the 
Paris  correspondence  of  the  London  Times,  it  ap- 
pears that  from  the  1st  of  First  month  last,  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  at  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  company,  which  has  at  its 
head  the  Engineers  Sommeiller  and  Orattoni,  two  of 
the  first  projectors  of  the  undertaking,  and  whose 
names  throughout  have  been  honorably  associated 
with  it.  The  company  undertakes  to  finish  the  tun- 
nel in  four  years,  ending  the  21st  of  Twelfth  month, 
1871,  and  to  pay  a  stipulated  forfeit  for  every  month 
beyond  that  time  during  which  it  shall  not  have 
been  completed.  If  it  ends  the  work  before  that 
time,  the  same  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  it  for  every 
month  gained. 

The  Savoy  Journal  says  the  tunnel  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  finished  early  in  1871,  but  this  will  hardly  be 
the  case  with  the  two  p  eces  of  railroad  whi  h  are  to 
connect  St.  Michael  with  Susa,  the  present  termini 
of  the  railway  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  with  the 
extremities  of  the  tunnel.  The  work  on  these  two 
pieces  of  the  line  will  be  of  great  magnitude  and  ex- 
tremely costly.  It  is  estimated  at  from  1700  to  1800 
thousand  francs  (£68,000  to  £72,000)  per  kilome- 
tre. The  average  price  in  France  is  only  from 
£10,000  to  £12,000.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  itself  is 
estimated  at  from  four  to  five  millions  of  francs  per 
kilometre. 

The  summit  railway  line  and  the  covered  ways 
were  ready  two  months  ago,  but  some  parts  of  the 
engines,  which  were  made  in  Paris,  would  not  stand 
the  tests  applied  to  them,  and  it  was  found  necessa- 
ry to  replace  them  by  corresponding  ones  of  greater 
strength.  One  of  the  experimental  engines  has  been 
working  in  a  most  satisfactory  way  all  along,  and 
carrying  materials  for  the  covered  ways. 

Nitro-Glycerine  has  of  late  been  used  in  firing  the 
blasts  at  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  and  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  Its  explosive  force  proves  to  be  liv* 
times  that  of  gunpowder. 
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From    Imitation  of  Christ.'" 
BLESSEDNESS   OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 

BY  THOMAS  a'KEMPIS. 

Disciple. — I  will  hear  what  the  Lord  my 
God  will  say. 

Christ — Blessed  is  the  soul  that  listeneth  to 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  from  his  own  lips 
heareth  the  words  of  consolation  !  Blessed  are 
the  ears  that  receive  the  soft  whispers  of  the 
divine  breath,  and  exclude  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  the  world !  Blessed  are  the  eyes 
shut  to  material  objects,  and  open  and  fixed 
upon  those  that  are  spiritual !  Blessed  are 
they  that  examine  the  state  of  the  internal 
man;  and,  by  continual  exercises  of  repent- 
ance and  faith,  prepare  the  mind  for  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  re- 
demption !  Blessed  are  all  who  delight  in 
the  service  of  God;  and  who,  that  they  may 
live  purely  to  him,  disengage  their  hearts 
from  the  cures  and  pleasures  of  the  world! 

Disciple. — Consider  these  transcendent  bless- 
ings, O  my  soul,  and  exclude  the  objects  of 
sensual  desire,  that  thou  mayst  be  able  to 
hear  and  understand  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.    Thy  beloved  speaketb  again. 

Christ. — 1  am  thy  life,  thy  peace,  and  thy 
salvation:  keep  thyself  united  to  me,  and 
thou  shalt  find  rest.  Desire  not  the  transitory 
enjoyments  of  earth,  but  seek  after  the  eter- 
nal enjoyments  prepared  for  thee  in  heaven  : 

for  what,  are  those  transitory  enjoyments,  but 


delusion  and  snares?  and  what  can  all  crea- 
tures avail  thee,  when  thou  hast  forsaken  the 
Creator?  Abandon,  therefore,  created  things, 
that  by  a  faithful  and  pure  adherence,  thou 
mayst  be  acceptable  to  him  in  whom  thou 
hast  thy  being,  and,  in  union  with  His  Spirit, 
enjoy  everlasting  felicity. 

Disciple. — "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant, 
heareth.  I  am  thy  servant  ;  give  me  under- 
standing, that  I  may  know  thy  testimonies." 
Incline  my  heart  to  the  words  of  thy  mouth  : 
"  Let  thy  speech  distil  as  the  dew  I" 

The  children  of  Israel  once  said  to  Moses, 
"Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear  :  let 
not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  I  pray 
not  in  this  manner  :  no,  Lord,  I  pray  no!  so  : 
but,  with  the  prophet  Samuel,  humbly  and 
ardently  entreat,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  ser- 
vant heareth."  Let  not  Moses  speak  to  me, 
nor  any  of  the  prophets  ;  but  speak  thou,  O 
Lord  God,  the  inspirer  and  en  ligh  toner  of  all 
the  prophets:  for  thou  alone,  without  their 
intervention,  canst  perfectly  instruct  me  ;  but, 
without  thee,  they  can  profit  me  nothing. 

Thy  ministers  can  pronounce  the  words, 
but  cannot  impart  the  Spirit  ;  they  may  enter- 
tain the  fancy  with  the  charms  of  eloquence; 
but  if  thou  art  silent,  they  do  not  intlaine  the 
heart.  They  administer  the  letter,  but  thou 
openest  the  sense  ;  they  utter  the  mystery,  hut 
thou  revealest  its  meaning;  they  publish  tin 
laws,  but  thou  oonferrest  the  power  of  o  m\\ 
euce  ;  they  point  out  the  way  to  life,  but  thou 
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bestowest  strength  to  walk  in  it :  "  they  water, 
but  thou  givest  the  increase ;"  their  voice 
soundeth  in  the  ear,  but  it  is  thou  that  givest 
understanding  to  the  heart.  Therefore,  do 
thou,  O  Lord  my  God,  Eternal  Truth  !  speak 
to  my  soul ;  lest,  being  outwardly  warned, 
but  not  inwardly  quickened,  I  die,  and  be 
found  unfruitful :  lest  the  word  heard  and  not 
obeyed,  known  and  not  loved,  professed  and 
not  kept,  turn  to  my  condemnation.  "  Speak," 
therefore,  "  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth  ;" 
"  Thou "  only  "  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life!"  O  speak,  to  the  comfort  of  my  soul, 
to  the  renovation  of  my  nature,  and  to  the 
eternal  praise  and  glory  of  thy  own  holy 
name ! 

Christ. — Son,  hear  my  words  :  words  full  of 
heavenly  sweetness,  infinitely  transcending 
the  learning  and  eloquence  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers and  wise  men  of  this  world.  "  The 
words  that  I  speak,  they  are  spirit,  and  they 
are  life ;"  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
human  understanding,  nor  perverted  to  the 
indulgence  of  vain  curiosity  ;  but  to  be  heard 
in  silence,  and  received  with  meek  simplicity 
and  ardent  affection. 

Disciple. — "  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou 
instructest,  O  Lord,  and  teachest  him  out  of 
thy  law  ;  that  thou  mayst  give  him  rest  from 
the  days  of  adversity,"  lest  he  be  left  desolate 
upon  the  earth. 

Christ. — I  taught  the  prophets  from  the 
beginning,  and  till  now  cease  not  to  speak ; 
but  many  are  deaf  to  my  voice.  Most  men 
listen  more  attentively  to  the  world  than  to 
God ;  they  more  readily  submit  to  the  pain- 
ful tyranny  of  sensual  appetites  than  to  the 
mild  and  sanctifying  restraints  of  God's  holy 
will.  The  world  promises  only  transitory 
joy,  and  men  engage  with  ardor  in  its  unholy 
service  ;  I  promise  that  which  is  supreme  and 
everlasting,  and  their  hearts  are  insensible 
and  unmoved.  Where  is  the  man  that  serves 
and  obeys  me  with  that  affection  and  solici- 
tude with  which  the  world  and  the  rulers  of 
it  are  served  and  obeyed  ?  Even  the  sea  ex- 
claimeth,  "  Be  thou  ashamed,  O  Zion !"  be- 
cause, for  a  trifling  acquisition  of  wealth  or 
honor,  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  journey  is 
cheerfully  undertaken  ;  but,  to  obtain  eternal 
life,  not  a  foot  is  lifted  from  the  earth.  The 
sordid  gain  of  perishing  riches  engages  the 
pursuit  and  employs  the  industry  of  all ;  the 
most  inconsiderable  share  of  this  imaginary 
property  is  obstinately  and  bitterly  contested. 
For  the  vain  expectation  of  a  vainer  posses- 
sion, men  dread  not  the  fatigue  of  sleepless 
nights  and  restless  days ;  but,  deplorable  in- 
sensibility !  for  unchangeable  good,  for  an  in- 
estimable recompense,  for  unsullied  glory  and 
endless  happiness,  the  least  solicitude  and 
the  least  labor  is  thought  too  dear  a  purchase. 


Be  ashamed,  therefore,  O  slothful  and  dis- 
contented servant!  that  the  children  of  the 
world  should  with  more  ardor  seek  after  de- 
struction and  death  than  thou  dost  eternal 
life  ;  that  they  should  rejoice  more  in  vanity 
than  thou  in  the  truth.  Their  hope  is,  in- 
deed, vain  as  that  on  which  it  is  erected  ;  but 
the  hope  that  dependeth  on  my  promises  is 
never  sent  empty  away  :  what  I  have  promised 
I  will  give,  what  I  have  said  I  will  fulfil. 
"  I  am  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  me :  I  am  he  which  searcheth "  and 
trieth  "  the  hearts  "  of  the  devout. 

Write  my  words  upon  thy  heart:  ponder 
them  day  and  night;  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
thou  wilt  find  their  truth  and  efficacy  :  and 
what  thou  now  readest  and  understandest 
not  the  day  of  temptation  will  explain.  I 
visit  man,  both  by  trials  and  comforts ;  and 
continually  read  him  two  lessons,  one  to  re- 
buke his  selfishness  and  impurity,  and  the 
other  to  excite  him  to  the  pursuit  of  holiness. 
He  that  hath  my  word,  and  despiseth  it,  hath 
that  which  "  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." 

Disciple. — O  Lord  my  God,  thou  art  my 
supreme  and  consummate  good  !  What  am 
I,  that  I  should  presume  to  open  my  lips  be- 
fore thee  ?  I  am  thy  least  and  most  unprofit- 
able servant ;  an  abject  worm  ;  much  more 
poor  and  contemptible  than  I  am  able  to  con- 
ceive !  Yet  remember  me,  O  Lord,  and  have 
mercy  upon  me;  for,  without  thee,  I  have 
nothing,  can  do  nothing,  and  am  nothing. 
Thou  alone  art  just,  and  holy  and  good  ;  thy 
power  is  infinite,  and  the  manifestations  of  it 
boundless.  Remember,  O  Lord,  the  love  that 
brought  me  into  being ;  and  as  thou  madest 
all  things  for  the  communication  of  thy  per- 
fections and  blessedness,  O  fill  me  with  thy- 
self! 

How  can  I  sustain  the  darkness  and  misery 
of  this  fallen  life,  unless  thy  truth  enlighten, 
and  thy  strength  support  me  ?  O  turn  not 
away  thy  face,  delay  not  thy  fatherly  visita- 
tion, suspend  not  the  consolation  of  thy  spirit, 
lest  my  soul  become  like  a  barren  and 
"thirsty  land  where  no  water  is!"  Lord, 
"  teach  me  to  do  thy  will ;"  teach  me  to  walk 
before  thee  in  humility  and  faith,  in  fear  and 
love !  Thou  art  my  wisdom,  who  knowest 
me  in  truth,  and  didst  know  me  before  I  wTas 
born  into  the  world,  and  before  the  world  was 
made ! 

Christ. — Son,  walk  before  me  in  truth,  and 
in  singleness  of  heart  seek  me  continually. 
He  that  walketh  before  me  in  truth,  shall  be 
defended  against  the  assaults  of  evil  spirits, 
and  delivered  from  the  delusions  and  calum- 
nies of  wicked  men.  "If  the  truth  make 
thee  free,  thou  shalt  be  free  indeed  ;"  and 
shalt  hear,  without  emotion,  the  commenda- 
tions or  censures  of  the  world. 
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Disciple. — Lord,  thy  word  is  truth  !  As 
thou  hast  spoken,  so  I  beseech  thee,  be  it  done 
unto  thy  servant.  Let  thy  truth  teach,  pro- 
tect, and  preserve  me  to  my  final  redemption  ; 
let  it  deliver  me  from  every  evil  temper  and 
inordinate  desire,  so  shall  I  walk  before  thee 
in  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  !" 

Christ — I  will  teach  thee  what  is  my 
V  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will." 
Think  on  the  evil  that  is  in  thee  with  deep 
compunction  and  self-abhorrence  ;  and  think 
on  the  good  without  self-esteem  and  self-ex- 
altation. In  thyself  thou  art  a  wretched  sin- 
ner, bound  with  the  complicated  chain  of 
many  sensual  and  malignant  passions.  Thou 
art  always  tending  to  nothing  and  vanity  ; 
thou  soon  waverest,  art  soon  subdued,  soon 
disturbed,  and  easily  seduced  from  the  path 
of  holiness  and  peace.  There  is  in  thee  no 
good,  which  thou  canst  glory  in  as  thy  own ; 
but  much  evil,  requiring  deep  shame  and  self- 
abhorrence.  Thou  art  even  more  dark,  cor- 
rupt, and  powerless,  than  thou  art  able  to 
comprehend. 

Let  not  pride  deceive  thee  into  false  notions 
of  the  holiness  and  perfection  of  thy  Jife  ;  for 
thou  hast  nothing  great,  nothing  valuable, 
nothing  worthy  of  admiration  and  praise, 
nothing  exalted,  good,  and  desirable,  but  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  my 
Spirit.  Let  eternal  truth  be  all  thy  comfort 
and  thy  boast,  and  thy  own  sinfulness  thy  dis- 
pleasure and  thy  shame. 

Some  men  walk  not  before  me  in  simplicity 
and  purity  of  heart;  but  moved  by  that 
curiosity  and  arrogance  which  deprived 
angels  of  heaven,  and  Adam  of  paradise, 
neglect  themselves  and  their  own  salvation, 
to  search  into  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  fathom  the  deep  things  of  God.  These 
fall  into  dangerous  errors,  and  aggravated 
sins ;  and  their  pride  and  presumption  I  con- 
tinually resist.  But  do  thou  fear  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  tremble  at  the  wrath  of  Om- 
nipotence; and  instead  of  questioning  the 
proceedings  of  the  Most  High,  search  the 
depths  of  thy  own  iniquities,  that  thou  mayst 
know  how  much  evil  thou  hast  done,  and  how 
much  good  thou  hast  neglected. 

Some  place  their  religion  in  books,  some  in 
images,  and  some  in  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  external  worship  :  these  honor  "  oae  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me." 
But  there  are  some  who,  with  illuminated  un- 
derstandings, discern  the  glory  which  man 
has  lost,  and  with  pure  affections  pant  lor  its 
recovery.  These  hear  and  speak  with  reluc- 
tance of  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  the  pres- 
ent life,  and  even  lament  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  animal  nature. 
These  hear  and  understand  what  the  Holy 


Spirit  speaketh  in  their  heart,  exhorting  them 
to  withdraw  their  affection  from  things  on 
earth,  and  "  set  it  on  things  above  to  aban- 
don this  fallen  world,  and  day  and  night  as- 
pire after  reunion  with  God. 

Disciple. — I  bless  thee,  O  heavenly  Father, 
the  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  remember  so  poor 
and  helpless  a  creature  !  O  Father  of  mer- 
cies, and  God  of  ail  consolation,  I  give  thee 
most  humble  and  ardent  thanks,  that,  un- 
worthy as  I  am  of  all  comfort,  thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  visit  my  benighted  soul  with  the  en- 
livening beams  of  heavenly  light !  Blessing, 
and  praise,  and  glor}^,  be  untothee,  and  thy 
only-begotten  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the- 
Comforter,  forever  and  ever  ! 

O  Lord  my  God,  who  hast  mercifully  num- 
bered me  among  the  objects  of  thy  redeeming 
love,  thou  art  my  glory  and  my  joy,  my  hope 
and  refuge  in  the  day  of  my  distress.  But 
my  love  is  yet  feeble,  and  my  holy  resolutions 
imperfect:  do  thou,  therefore,  visit  me  con- 
tinually, and  instruct  me  out  of  thy  law  ; 
deliver  me  from  malignant  passions  and  sen- 
sual desires,  that  being  healed  and  purified, 
I  may  love  with  more  ardor,  suffer  with  more 
patience,  and  persevere  with  more  constancv. 

Christ. — Love  is,  indeed,  a  transcendent 
excellence,  an  essential  and  sovereign  good ; 
it  makes  the  heavy  burden  light,  and  the 
rugged  path  smooth  ;  it  bears  all  things  with- 
out feeling  their  weight,  and  from  every  ad- 
versity takes  away  the  sting. 

Divine  love  is  noble  and  generous,  prompt- 
ing to  difficult  attempts,  and  kindling  desire 
for  greater  perfection  :  it  continually  looks 
up  to  heaven  and  pants  after  its  original  and 
native  freedom  ;  and,  lest  its  intellectual  eve 
should  be  darkened  by  earthly  objects,  ami 
its  will  captivated  by  earthly  good,  or  subdued 
by  earthly  evil,  sighs  for  deliverance  from 
this  fallen  world. 

Love  surpasseth  all  sweetness,  strength, 
height,  depth,  and  breadth  ;  nothing  is  more 
pleasing,  nothing  more  full,  nothing  more  ex- 
cellent  in  heaven  or  in  earth  ;  for  "  Love  is 
born  of  God ;"  and  it  cannot  find  rest  in 
created  things,  but  resteth  only  in  him  from 
whom  it  is  derived. 

Love  is  rapid  in  its  motion  as  the  bolt  of 
heaven ;  it  acts  with  ardor,  alacrity,  and 
freedom,  and  no  created  power  is  able  to  ob- 
struct its  course.  It  giveth  all  for  all,  and 
possesseth  all  in  all  :  for  it  possosaeih  the  Su- 
preme Good,  from  whom,  as  from  its  foun- 
tain, all  good  eternally  proceeds.    It  respcet- 

cth  no  gifts,  but  transcending  all  imparted 
excellence,  turneth  wholly  to  the  Giver  of 
every  perfect  gift. 

Love  knows  no  limits,  feels  no  burden,  con- 
siders no  labor  :  it  desires  to  do  no  more  than, 
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in  its  present  state,  it  finds  itself  able  to 
effect;  yet  it  is  never  restrained  by  apparent 
impossibility,  but  conceives  that  all  things 
are  possible,  and  that  all  are  lawful ;  it,  there- 
fore,  attempts  every  labor,  however  difficult, 
and  accomplishes  many,  under  which  the  soul 
that  loves  not,  faints  and  falls  prostrate. 

Love  is  watchfnl,  and  though  it  slumbereth, 
doth  not  sleep ;  it  is  often  fatigued,  but  never 
exhausted ;  straitened,  but  not  enslaved ; 
alarmed  by  danger,  but  not  confounded  ;  and, 
like  a  vigorous  and  active  flame,  ever  bursting 
upward,  securely  passeth  through  all  opposi- 
tion. 

He  that  loveth  feels  the  force  of  this  ex- 
clamation :  "  My  God  !  my  Love  !  Thou  art 
wholly  mine,  and  I  am  wholly  thine !"  and 
when  this  is  the  voice  of  love,  it  reach eth  unto 
heaven. 

Disciple. — Expand  my  heart  with  love, 
that  I  may  feel  its  transforming  power,  and 
may  even  be  dissolved  in  its  holy  fire  !  Let 
me  be  possessed  by  thy  love,  and  ravished 
from  myself!  Let  the  lover's  song  be  mine, 
"I  will  follow  my  beloved  on  high!"  Let 
my  soul  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  lose  itself  in 
thy  praise  !  Let  me  love  thee  more  than  my- 
self; let  me  love  myself  only  for  thy  sake  ; 
and  in  thee  love  all  others,  as  that  perfect 
law  requireth,  which  is  a  ray  of  the  infinite 
love  that  shines  in  thee  ! 

Christ. — Love  delights  in  the  communica- 
tion of  good  ;  and,  with  a  swiftness  equal  to 
thought,  diffuses  its  blessings  with  impartial- 
ity and  ardor.  It  is  courageous  and  patient, 
faithful  and  prudent,  long-suffering  and  gen- 
erous. 

Love  is  circumspect,  humble,  and  equita- 
ble ;  not  soft,  effeminate,  sickly  and  vain,  but 
sober,  chaste,  constant,  persevering,  peaceful 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  sensible  ob- 
jects. It  is  submissive  and  obedient  to  all, 
mean  and  contemptible  in  its  own  esteem, 
devout  and  thankful  to  God,  and  resigned 
even  when  his  consolations  are  suspended, 
being  faithfully  dependent  upon  his  mercy; 
for,  in  this  fallen  life,  love  is  not  exempt  from 
pain. 

He,  therefore,  that  is  not  prepared  to  suffer 
all  things,  and,  renouncing  his  own  will,  to 
adhere  invariably  to  the  will  of  his  beloved, 
is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  lover.  It  is  es- 
sential to  that  exalted  character,  to  endure 
the  severest  labors  and  the  bitterest  afflictions, 
and  to  let  nothing  in  created  nature  turn 
him  aside  from  the  supreme  and  infinite  good. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  soul  is  so  made  that  if  it  would  be  good, 
it  must  do  good ;  and  if  it  wou]d  be  happy,  it 
must  delight  in  making  others  happv. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  IN  RELATION  TO  FRIENDS* 
TESTIMONIES  AND  DISCIPLINE. 
BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

"  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
1  Thkss.  v.  21. 

"  He  that  doeth  Truth,  cometh  to  the  Light,  that 
his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are 
wrought  in  God."  John  iii.  21. 

Some  Friends  have  advised  me  to  make  an 
explanation  of  what  I  expressed  in  a  little 
work  called  the  "  Young  Friends'  Manual," 
upon  the  subject  of  Music;  and  Aie  Editors 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer  having  kindly  con- 
sented to  permit  me  to  use  the  columns  of 
their  paper,  I  think  it  right  to  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege  to  present,  deliberately,  and 
under  what  I  believe  to  be  a  religious  con- 
cern, some  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  Disci- 
pline and  Testimonies  of  Friends,  and  the 
true  object  and  mode  of  administering  the 
Discipline  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  our  beloved  Society. 

The  comments,  criticisms,  and  strictures, 
verbal,  written  and  printed,  that  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  the  little  Manual,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  were  the  dictates  of  love, 
kindness,  and  charity,  and  designed  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  religious  Society.  And  I  ar- 
dently desire  that  they  may  enlighten,  hum- 
ble, refine  and  strengthen,  and  thus  give  re- 
newed evidence  that  "  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  love  God." 

What  has  been  particularly  objected  to  in 
the  "  Manual,"  is  the  statement  there  made, 
that  "  against  Music  in  itself,  although  indi- 
vidual members  may  have,  Friends  as  a  So- 
ciety have  no  testimony."  What  I  mean 
by  a  testimony  against  "music  in  itself," 
is  an  objection  or  aversion  to  melodious, 
harmonious,  and  musical  sounds,  such  as 
we  have  to  drunkenness,  slavery,  injustice,  de- 
traction, and  every  thing  which  at  once  in- 
spires the  innocent  mind  with  an  obligation 
to  shun  it.  As  I  understand  it,  Friends  as  a 
Society  have  no  such  testimony.  They  have 
no  more  testimony  against  music  in  itself,  than 
against  dress  in  itself.  In  both  cases,  the  tes- 
timony and  concern  are  in  relation  to  these 
things : — in  relation  to  dress,  that  it  be  free 
from  extravagance,  ostentation,  and  super- 
fluity ;  and  in  relation  to  music,  on  account  of 
the  waste  of  precious  time  consequent  upon 
an  indulgence  in  it  in  its  various  connections, 
especially  instrumental ;  the  injurious  effect 
upon  the  health,  in  the  sedentary  habits  in- 
duced in  acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  it ; 
the  kind  of  company  into  which  it  may  lead  ; 
the  effect  upon  the  heart  of  those  baneful  in- 
fluences so  often  found  in  places  of  public 
amusement  where  music  is  an  accompani- 
ment; the  attendant  expense  ;  and  other  con- 
siderations.   On  these  points,  I  have  long  had 
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a  strong  and  clear  testimony,  and  have 
labored,  in  my  measure,  to  secure  a  right 
judgment  and  practice  upon  the  subject,  as 
much  perhaps  as  almost  any  other  Friend,  and 
I  desire  that  there  may  be  no  diminution  of 
such  labor  by  concerned  Friends. 

Here  is  a  great  field  open  for  individual 
concern  and  labor,  as  led  thereto  under  the 
influence  of  the  Love  and  Power  of  God, 
and  in  the  humility  and  love  of  the  Gospel, 
to  draw  all  our  members  to  an  abiding  with 
the  Divine  Life,  and  into  humble  obedience 
to  the  Law  of  God  manifest  to  their  souls. 
And  such  is  my  confidence  in  the  Love  and 
Power  of  God  in  aid  of  His  devoted  and 
trusting  instruments,  that  I  entertain  not  the 
least  doubt,  that  the  result  of  such  prayerful 
labor  would  in  time  be,  that  all  music,  and 
musical  instruments,  would,  with  many  per- 
sons thus  visited,  become  a  cumber  to  the 
house,  and  be  cast  away  "  as  to  the  moles  and 
to  the  bats,"  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will 
revealed  to  them  individually.  And  it  is  only 
when  made  in  obedience  to  requisitions  imme- 
diately revealed,  that  this  or  any  other  sacri- 
fice will  be  acceptable  to  God,  or  will  advance 
the  eternal  interests  of  those  who  offer  it. 

Then  it  will  be  experienced  that  there  is  a 
state  attainable  in   sweet  communion  with  ! 
God,  in  which  music  of  any  artificial  kind 
would  be  rather  an  annoyance  than  a  gratifi- 
cation  ;  and  to  this  blessed  state  I  most  ar-  j 
dently  desire  that  all  our  members,  and  es-  ! 
pecially  the  beloved  youth,  may,  through  love 
of  God,  and  not  through  fear  of  the  Disci- 
pline, or  from  arbitrary  exaction,  be  encour- 
aged to  endeavor  to  attain.    Then,  the  tree 
being  made  good,  all  its  fruit  must  be  good, 
and  every  thing  which  could  disturb  or  in- 
jure would  be  put  awav  in  obedience  to  the 
manifested  will  of  God." 

The  inquiry  which  is  awakened  upon  the  I 
subject  of  music,  as  appears  from  the  numer- 
ous letters  I  am  receiving  upon  it,  and  com- 
munications in  the  Intelligencer,  is  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  to  our  Society.  Where  feel- 
ings of  patience,  forbearance,  iove  and  charity 
are  abode  in,  with  earnest  desires  to  promote 
harmony  and  confidence  among  ourselves, 
and  the  true  welfare  of  all  our  members,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  has  been  and  will  be  the 
case,  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect,  because  it 
will  be  a  search  after  Truth.  The  more 
closely  Truth  is  examined,  and  the  more  fully 
it  is  laid  open,  the  more  brightly  it  shims, 
and  the  more  lovely  it  appears.  Truth,  when  j 
fully  disclosed,  is  always,  especially  to  the 
young,  more  lovely  and  attractive  than  error,  i 
and  virtue  than  vice.  It  is  the  pleating  face, 
and  concealed  deformity  of  error  aud  vice, 
that  mislead. 


It  may  be  added,  too,  that  although  there 
may  be  nothing  criminal  in  erroneous  notions 
I  or  opinions,  especially  where  opportunity  has 
'  not  existed  for  correcting  them,  yet,  the  im- 
;  press  of  Truth,  being  in  harmony  with  our 
{  highest  nature,  is  eminently  the  most  favora- 
j  ble  to  our  spiritual  advancement.  Hence, 
the  advocates  of  Truth  and  Virtue  have  no 
-  danger  whatever   to   apprehend    from  the 
fullest  and  deepest  investigation  which  can  be 
|  given  to  any  subject ;  knowing  full  well,  that 
j  such  investigation  can  only  tend  to  remove 
I  what  prevented  the  highest  beauty  from  being 
j  seen.    Such  examination  of  the  grounds  upon 
j  which  any  of  the  important  testimonies  rest 
j  which  we  are  called  upon  to  support,  cannot 
fail  to  show  their  beauty  and  propriety,  and 
I  their  harmony  with  the  voice  of  God  in  our 
own  hearts,  so  that  we  will  adopt  them  by 
1  choice,  through  love  of  them,  and  not  by  out- 
I  ward  constraint ;  and  then  they  will  become, 
as  they  should  be,  our  testimonies. 

Nothing  is  more  highly  calculated  to  pro- 
duce distrust  of  the  genuineness  and  value 
of  the  great  principles  of  Friends'  profession, 
than  the  fearful  apprehension  and  alarm 
which  are  manifested,  by  some,  too,  who  are 
regarded  as  standard-bearers  in  the  Church, 
led  some  man's  opinions  are  going  to  disturb 
the  stability  of  society,  break  down  the  walls 
of  Zion,  and  "  loose  the  cords  and  remove 
the  stakes  of  Jerusalem."  Such  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm  imply  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  enduring  nature  of  our  principles,  and  a 
distrust  of  the  Power  of  God  by  which  these 
principles  were  raised  among  men,  and  which 
continues  to  be  their  support.  These  princi- 
ples are  eternal.  No  opinion  nor  device  of 
man  can  overthrow  or  disturb  them.  They 
are  capable  of  resisting  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  prejudice,  bigotry,  superstition,  and 
infidelity,  and  are  only  most  endangered  by 
the  untempered  zeal  of  their  professed 
Friends,  who  put  forth  their  hands  unbidden 
to  their  suppport. 

Let  all  be  encouraged  by  a  full  trust  in  the 
fact,  that  our  Church,  through  the  conde- 
scending goodness  of  God,  has  a  Head  ;  and 
all  that  is  needed  for  the  triumphant  la- 
bility, prosperity,  and  continued  beauty  of 
our  beloved  Society,  is,  that  those  who  are 
concerned  for  its  interest  and  welfare,  and  lor 
the  support  of  those  important  principles  and 
testimonies  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Divine  Life  in  the  soul,  may  stand  firm,  in 
mutual  love  and  confidence;  abide  in  hu- 
mility, watchfulness,  and  prayer,  ami  work 
in  the  Spirit,  and  with  the  Spirit,  for  their  su|>- 
port,  free  from  all  apprehensions  of  their 
being  disturbed  by  any  man's  opinions  or  doc- 
trines, but  in  full  faith  that  they  are  immuta- 
bly established  upon  the  Kock  of  Ages. 
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These  remarks  seemed  to  press  upon  me  as 
preliminary  to  giving  the  reasons  for  the 
sentiment  I  entertain  and  have  advanced, 
that  "against  music  in  itself,  although  indi- 
vidual members  may  have,  Friends  as  a  So- 
ciety have  no  testimony." 

The  first  ground  which  I  shall  offer  for 
this  sentiment,  is  found  in  a  volume  now  be- 
fore me,  entitled,  "Extracts  from  the  Minutes 
and  Advices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  held  in  London,  from  its  first  insti- 
tution," published  by  the  London  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  1783.  It  was  prepared  with 
great  care.  The  preface  states :  "  This  im- 
portant work  of  extracting  and  properly  ar- 
ranging, under  suitable  heads,  those  minutes 
and  advices,  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  from 
its  first  institution  has  occasionally  communi- 
cated to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, having  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  it  was  with  much 
labor  and  great  attention  performed,  and  was 
laid  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1781,  when 
a  considerable  number  of  judicious  Friends, 
then  present,  were  appointed  to  come  up  to 
London  in  the  Tenth  month,  to  join  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  in  examining  the  same: 
most  of  whom,  in  conjunction  with  that  Meet- 
ing, met  accordingly  ;  and  having  given  their 
attendance  with  unremitting  assiduity,  in 
much  concord,  and  to  mutual  satisfaction, 
were  favored,  after  many  sittings,  to  go 
through  the  work,  comparing  every  part  with 
the  original  records;  and  the  whole  as  con- 
tained in  the  following  pages  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1782,  and  directed 
to  be  printed,  in  order  that  every  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meeting  may  be  furnished  with 
a  complete  and  correct  collection  of  the  several 
minutes  and  advices  issued  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  Society." 

These  "  minutes  and  advices"  constituted 
the  Discipline  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  of 
which  this  was  the  first  collection  printed; 
and  the  contents  of  this  volume  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  all  our 
Yearly  Meetings. 

Now,  in  this  whole  work  consisting  of  276 
large  sized  pages,  and  containing  all  the  min- 
utes and  advices  issued  by  London  Yearly 
Meeting  up  to  that  time,  the  word  music,  or 
musical  instrument  does  not  once  occur. 
There  are  in  it  but  two  paragraphs  bearing  at 
all  upon  the  subject.  One  on  page  178,  from 
the  printed  Epistle  of  1748,  where  it  says: 
"  We  advise  and  exhort,  that  all  masters"  of 
families,  parents,  guardians,  and  tutors  of 
children,  would  use  their  endeavors  to  restrain 
the  youth  committed  to  their  charge  from 
frequenting  play-houses  and  other  public 
places  of  diversion,  by  showing  them  the  evil 
tendency  thereof,  and  the  danger  of  their  I 


minds  being  drawn  aside  thereby  from  the 
solid  and  serious  attention  to  the  great  duty 
of  life,  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  vir- 
tue." 

They  "advise  and  exhort"  parents  and 
others  "to  endeavor  to  restrain  youth  from 
frequenting  play-houses,  and  other  public 
places  of  diversion." 

The  other  paragraph  is  on  page  275,  from 
the  printed  Epistle  of  1739,  as  follows :  "  W  e 
earnestly  beseech  our  friends,  and  especially 
the  youth  among  us,  to  avoid  all  such  con- 
versation* as  may  tend  to  draw  out  their 
minds  into  the  foolish  and  wicked  pastimes 
and  practices  with  which  this  age  aboundeth 
(particularly  balls,  gaming  places,  horse-races 
and  play-houses)  those  nurseries  of  debauchery 
and  wickedness,  the  burthen  and  grief  of  the 
sober  part  of  other  [religious]  Societies  as 
well  as  of  our  own  ;  practices  wholly  unbe- 
coming a  people  under  the  Christian  profes- 
sion, contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  best  men  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church." 

Here  the  testimony  cannot  be  against  "Music 
in  itselfj"  for  it  declares  that  what  Friends' 
testimony  is  against,  is  also  "  the  burthen  and 
grief  of  the  sober  part  of  other  [religious] 
Societies  as  well  as  of  our  own,  when  the  sober 
part  of  these  Societies,  had  a  high  regard  for 
sacred  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  as 
part  of  their  devotional  exercises." 

In  all  this  I  find  incontrovertible  evidence, 
that  the  London  Yearly  Meeting,  from  its 
first  institution  to  1782,  of  our  justly  ven- 
erated ancient  Friends — those  bright  sons  of 
the  morning — had  no  Discipline  or  testimony 
against  "  Music  in  itself,"  or  against  it  at 
home,  in  the  private  family  circle,  under 
healthful  regulation  and  restraint. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  too,  that  these 
ancient  worthies,  in  their  concern  upon  this 
subject,  "advise  and  exhort,"  and  "  earnestly 
beseech."  They  recommend  labor  in  Gospel 
love,  and  not  that  the  member  offending  shall 
be  disowned.  This  fact  is  suggestive,  and 
enables  us  to  see  the  tender  care  and  solici- 
tude of  those  Fathers  in  the  Church. 


Fixity  of  Purpose  and  its  Results  in 
Men  of  Equal  Power. — The  longer  I  live 
the  more  certain  I  am  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  men, — between  the  feeble  and 
the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant, 
— is  energy,  invincible  determination,  a  pur- 
pose once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory. 
That  talent  can  do  anything  that  can  be  done 
in  this  world,  and  no  one  can  be  a  man  with- 
out it. — Sir  F.  F.  Buxton. 

*  Conversation  is  here  used  in  the  sense  implying 
general  course  of  manners,  behaviour,  and  deport- 
ment, especially  as  it  respects  morals. 
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For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
"  AWAKE  THOU  THAT  SLEEPEST." 

"  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,"  and  Christ 
shall  give  thee  light,  for  the  time  of  awaken- 
ing has  come,  and  is  even  at  thy  door.  Many 
are  aroused  to  a  consideration  of  their  lat- 
ter end,  and  wilt  thou  in  opposition  continue 
to  say,  Yet  a  little  slumber   and  a  little 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep  ?    O  beware 
that  thou  no  longer  strive  against  the  visi- 
tation of  the  Spirit  which  is  knocking  at 
the  door  of  thy  heart;  for  though  mercy 
is  granted  to  those  who  show  themselves  merci- 
ful, yet  if  thou  continue  to  resist  the  reproofs 
of  instruction,  seeking  to  hide  in  the  col- 
lective strength  of  a  Society  thy  own  weak- 
ness and  lack  of  faith,  it  will  not  go  well 
with  thee  when  every  man's  work  will  be 
made  manifest.    The  camp  of  the  Lord  is 
to  be  renovated,  and  all  that  is  abominable 
is  to  be  removed — the  goats,  who  love  the 
barren  mountains  of  an  empty  profession,  are 
to  be  separated  from  the  sheep,  who  feed  in 
the  pleasant  pastures  and  who  follow  the 
voice  of  the  shepherd  wheresoever  he  leadeth 
them.    Thou  must  no  longer  suppose  that 
George  Fox  is  thy  father,  whilst  thou  doest 
not  his  works,  because  his  servant  thou  art, 
whom  thou  obeyest.     He  and  his  early  fol- 
lowers made  religion  the  business  of  their 
lives,  and  it  should  be  the  same  reasonable 
service  with  thee;  it  was  their  meat  and 
drink   to  do  the   will  of  their  Heavenly 
Father  and  to  finish  the  work  He  gave  them. 
They  learned  in  naming  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  depart  from  iniquity,  and  to  be  hum- 
bled, under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  in  a 
due  sense  of  their  own  failings  and  the  af- 
fectual  means  for   remedying  them,  before 
they  looked    abroad   upon   the  failings  of 
others.    The  judgments  of  the  Lord  passed 
through  them,  and  victory  was  the  result : 
but  it  was  not  without  much  painful  labor 
and  ardoua  conflict  that  it  came.    They  were 
fully  aware  that  in  their  own  conceivings 
about   religion   no  good   thing  dwelt,  and 
therefore  without  the  new  birth  they  could 
never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and 
thinkest  thou  that  without  the  same  birth  in 
thyself,  thou  canst  ever  attain  to  the  heaven- 
ly places  in  Christ  Jesus  which  were  given 
fchem,  and  receive  the  seal  of  the  Lord  with 
Which  (hey  were  scaled?    Truly  thou  cansl 
not,  for  there  is  still  but  one  name  and  one 
way  under  heaven  by  which  and  in  which 
thou  art  to  walk  and  be  saved.    The  testi- 
monies  advocated   by  them   would  be  as  a 
light  to  thy  path  if  thou  walked  therein,  but 

in  professing  their  doctrines  without  conform- 
ing thy  life  to  them,  thou  dost  bui  increase 
thy  condemnation.  With  them  it  was  a  way 
of  the  cross,  teaching  them  to  deny  not  only 


the  gross  evils  of  the  world,  which  even  the 
heathen  can  do,  but  also  its  more  highly- 
esteemed  callings  and  pleasures.  They  chose 
rather  to  make  sure  their  calling  and  election 
for  another  world,  and  to  wait  for  that  river 
of  heavenly  pleasures  which  flows  from  the 
right  hand  of  God.  This  was  the  crown 
of  glory  they  longed  for,  and  which  they 
doubtless  now  enjoy  ;  and  if  thou  wouldst 
have  the  same,  commence  now  to  walk  by 
the  same  rule,  bear  the  same  cross,  and  fol- 
low them  as  they  followed  Christ,  and,  if 
possible,  press  still  further  in  the  deep  things 
of  God,  and  increase  the  inheritance  their 
industry  has  left  thee.  Then  would  thy 
light  be  as  the  noonday,  and  thy  strength 
proportioned  to  thy  years;  "day  unto  day 
would  utter  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
would  show  forth  knowledge.'"'  Awake  then, 
dear  brother,  and  consider  from  what  incon- 
ceivable danger  thou  mayest  now  deliver 
thyself,  only  by  passing  the  time  of  thy 
sojourn  upon  earth  in  working  out  thy  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling.  Live  as  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim  who  hath  no  burdens 
upon  him  but  what  are  necessary  to  sustain  him 
on  his  \yay,  and  who  uses  this  world  as  not 
abusing  it,  so  that  in  whatever  station  of  life 
thou  art  placed,  thou  mayest  fulfil  thy  various 
duties  without  undue  anxiety  which  worketh 
death.  Thou  wert  not  made  for  them,  but 
they  for  thee,  and  thyself  for  the  Lord,  that 
thou  mightest  glory  only  in  Him,  ami  in  the 
accomplishment  of  His  holy  will  concerning 
thee. 

First  month  1st,  1868. 


For  Frien  Is'  Intelligencer. 

The  prayer  of  certain  ones  among  the  young 
men  who  are  being  called  to  ascend  "  the  moun- 
tain of  myrrh  and  hill  of  frankincense"  and 
to  come  out  from  the  captivity  of  their  fathers 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Come,  Lord,  come  quickly,  and  perform 
what  thy  prophets  have  foretold,  and  what  ai 
present  is  promised  to  the  hearts  of  a  few  : 
make  bare  thy  holy  arm  which  years  have  not 
shortened,  and  stretch  forth  thine  hand  which 
still  retains  strength.    Heal  those  who  are 
sick  and  on  whose  eyelids  hang  theflhadow  of 
death  ;  give  hearing  to  our  ears,  that  we  may 
hear  thy  voice,  calling  us  to  "come  away:" 
give  taste  to  our  mouth,  that  we  may  taste  of 
thy  mercy,  which  is  yet  offered  us  ;  give  sight 
to  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  thy  salvation, 
wrought  out  within  us,  and  unloose  our  tongues 
that  we  may  speak  of  thy  praise  in  bringing 
about  our  deliverance.    Make  us  whole  of  the 

plagues,  which,  from  the  crown  Of  our  heads 
to  the  soles  of  our  feet,  have  so  lamentably 
smitten  and  so  grievously  tormented  us. 
Against  thee  and  our  own  souls  only  have  we 
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sinned  and  done  wickedly  in  thy  sight.  Our 
sins  have  reached  unto  heaven  and  have  en- 
compassed the  earth,  and  a  perfect  deluge  has 
been  upon  us.  We,  like  our  fathers  before 
us,  have  followed  too  much  the  devices  and 
desires  of  our  own  hearts,  and  neglected  to 
cleanse  our  ways  by  taking  heed  to  the  word 
within  us ;  but  now  do  Thou  speak  the  word 
whch  shall  deliver  us;  let  here  the  proud 
waves  be  stayed,  and  the  floods  of  ungodliness 
cease :  hitherto  have  they  come,  but  let  them 
come  no  farther;  and  if  our  iniquities  have 
been  great  and  our  backslidings  fearful,  so 
much  the  greater  let  the  might  of  thy  power 
be  displayed  by  washing  us  in  the  Jordan  of 
thy  judgments,  that  everlasting  righteousness 
may  afterward  reign  among  us.  Our  eyes 
are  unto  thee,  O  Thou  that  dwell  est  in  the 
heavens ;  we  know  that  without  Thee  we  can  do 
nothing.  It  is  not  in  us  that  walk  to  direct 
our  steps  aright ;  but  the  steps  of  a  good  man 
are  ordered  of  the  Lord,  therefore  make  plain 
thy  ways  before  us ;  speak,  for  we  hear ;  com- 
mand us,  and  we  will  obey,  and  run  the  way 
of  thy  commandments.  We  will  pray  and 
not  faint,  and  no  longer  fear  the  terrors  of 
men,  or  be  ensnared  by  their  flatteries  and  the 
devices  of  Satan.  Make  clean  our  hearts 
within  us,  that  our  actions  may  be  holy  with- 
out us,  so  that  in  body,  soul  and  spirit  we  may 
be  holy  and  forever  Thine ;  letting  our  out- 
ward lives  be  a  living  sacrifice  bound  to  the 
horns  of  thy  altar  ;  thereon  to  henceforth  offer 
ourselves  and  all  that  we  possess  freely  and 
unreservedly  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator. 
Catonsville,  1st  mo.  25,  1868. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  28,  1868. 

Covetousness. — "  How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Mark  x.  23. 

"  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness  ; 
for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  possesseth." 
Luke  xii.  15. 

The  desire  to  make  needful  provision  for 
our  physical  w7ants  is  both  necessary  and 
praiseworthy,  and  the  moderate  pursuit  of 
some  lawful  occupation  is  calculated  to  de- 
velop our  energies,  and  to  increase  our  happi- 
ness. But  like  all  other  lawful  things,  if  pur- 
sued immoderately,  and  solely  with  a  view 
to  accumulation,  it  may  lead  to  an  inordinate 
love  of  money,  and  become  a  curse  to  our- 
selves and  our  children.    The  sin  of  covetous- 


ness has  been  held  up  to  reprobation  from 
the  earliest  times.  When  Moses  directed  the 
appointment  of  rulers  in  Israel,  he  required 
that  they  should  be  men  who  "  hated  covet- 
ousness." The  Hebrew  prophets  poured 
forth  their  denunciations  against  it,  and  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  it  is  denounced  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  the  most 
positive  manner.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  ad- 
dressing the  early  Christian  church,  classes 
covetousness  among  the  most  heinous  crimes, 
and  charges  his  hearers  : 

"  Let  not  covetousness  be  once  named 
among  you,  as  becorneth  saints ;  for  this  ye 
know,  that  no  covetous  man  who  is  an  idola- 
ter, hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  or  of  God." 

While  the  ministers  of  religion  denounce 
most  of  the  sins  and  vices  of  the  age,  covet- 
ousness, with  its  attendant  evils,  is  too  much 
overlooked,  and  this  respectable  vice,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  found  to  a  large  extent 
among  the  professors  of  the  Christian  name. 

We  see  upright  and  exemplary  men  en- 
gaged in  the  moderate  pursuit  of  business 
amass  great  wealth.  They  feel  restrained 
from  indulging  in  luxury  or  extravagance, 
and  their  riches  are  left  to  their  children  to  en- 
joy.  But  how  often  do  we  find  that  this  posses- 
sion, which  has  not  been  earned  by  the  chil- 
dren, has  proved  a  snare  to  them,  and  almost 
invariably  leads  to  those  habits  of  luxury 
and  self-indulgence  which  their  parents  from 
principle  avoided. 

These  inconsistencies  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of 
Christianity,  and  the  true  philosophy  which 
it  teaches,  are  very  imperfectly  understood 
and  appreciated  ;  and  it  is  feared  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  are  not  in  advance  of  the  so- 
called  Christian  world.  Clarkson,  in  his 
Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  says,  "  There  is 
no  greater  calamity  than  that  of  leaving 
children  an  affluent  independence.  The  worst 
examples  in  the  Society  of  Friends  are  gen- 
erally the  children  of  the  rich."  The  natural 
tendency  of  riches  when  uncontrolled  by  re- 
ligious principle  is  dangerous  to  its  possessor, 
and  the  consistent  Christian  who  has  a  family 
of  children,  should  rather  fear  their  accumu- 
lation., than  make  them  the  object  of  pursuit 
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Christianity  teaches  that  we  are  only  stew- 
ards of  our  earthly  possessions,  and  shall  be 
required  to  g;ve  an  account  of  their  use  ;  and 
the  question  will  at  one  time  or  another  come 
home  to  every  one  who  has  been  entrusted 
with  large  possessions,  What  hast  thou  done 
with  the  wealth  committed  to  thy  charge? 
Happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  have  not 
wasted  their  substance  in  the  gratification  of 
the  selfish  desires  of  themselves  and  chil- 
dren, but  have  applied  them  to  the  use  de- 
signed by  the  Giver. 

The  Discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on 
the  subject  of  Oaths  is  founded  on  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  and  the  Apostle  James, — 
"  Swear  not  at  all ;"  and  when  any  of  our 
members  violate  the  letter  of  it,  and  cannot 
be  convinced  of  its  inconsistency  with  Chris- 
tianity, they  are  separated  from  our  com- 
munion. The  commands  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  on  the  subject  of  covetousness,  or 
the  love  of  money,  are  equally  forcible,  and 
much  more  frequently  insisted  on ;  and  yet 
there  is  but  one  clause  in  the  Discipline  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  which  bears 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  is  only  a  general 
admonition. 

We  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  each  other 
how  we  shall  spend  our  surplus  wealth,  but 
as  members  of  a  religious  Society  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  each  other,  and  in  the.  promo- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Righteousness 
in  the  earth,  we  can  stir  up  one  another  to 
an  inquiry,  whether  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject we  are  doing  our  whole  duty. 

Married,  according  to  the  order  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  on  Fourth  day,  the  11th  of  Ninth 
month,  1867,  Milton  Jackson,  of  West  Grove,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,  to  Carrie,  daughter  of  Henry  Swayne, 
of  Christiana  Hundred,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 


Diki).  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Tenth  month, 
1867,  after  a  long  and  painful  Biokness,  which  she 
bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  Mary  Ann.  wife  of 
Mahlon  Orieat,  aged  63  years  and  10  months.  This 
valued  Friend  was  a  consistent  member  of  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  will  he  long  held  in  rem, 'in 
brance  by  the  suffering  ami  afflioted,  at  whose  bed- 
Bide,  unmindful  of  self,  she  was  often  found  admin- 
istering llu-  halm  of  consolation.  To  her  mav  he 
applied  the  Scripture  language,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  mv 
brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

 ,  in   Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of  Twelfth 

month,  L867,  Catharine T.  Borden,  reliotof  the  l  ite 
Richard  Borden,  of  Bumsou,  N.  J.,  in  the  60th  yen 
of  her  age. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Third  month,  1868,  at  his 
residence,  Whiteiuarsh,  Pa.,  Ceo.  M.Wil-on,  aue  69. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  12th  inst.,  at  Poughkeep- 

sie,  N.  Y.,  Henry  Powell,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age;  an  esteemed  member  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  Third  month,  1867,  Allen  W. 

Comly,  son  of  Rebecca  and  the  late  Ethan  Comly,  of 
Philadelphia  aged  54  years. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  Third  month,  1S67,  Orpah 

Pratt,  wife  of  Win.  Henry  Parker,  aged  40  years  ;  a 
meinherof  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila. 


friends'  fuel  association  for  the  poor. 
Stated  Meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening  next,  4th 
mo.  4th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee  wi'l  meet  on  Sixth  day.  Fourth 
month  10th,  at  lj  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting- 
house. Wm.  W.  Biddle,  ClerL 

FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon  next,  4th  mo.  3d  at  3  o'clock. 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 

FRIENDS'   SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

Third  month  31st.  Lecture  by  Rachel  Bodley. 
Subject,  "Organic  Chemistry." 

FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

A  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  has  imported  and  donated  to  the  As- 
sociation 100  copies  of  a  valua  le  little  hook,  en- 
titled, "  Ohservations  on  Education,  and  Hints  to 
Young  People  on  the  duties  of  Civil  Life,"  by  James 
Mott,  (who  deceased  Fifth  mouth  9th,  1823,)  for- 
me ly  Superintendent  of  Nine- Partners  Boarding 
School,  New  York.  It  ma>  be  had  of  E.  Comly,  144 
North  7th  Street.    Price  40  cts. 

Cash  contributions  have  been  received  from  a 
member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  $1.00;  of  Little 
Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  $1.00;  and  of  Green  Street, 
$10.00. 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  TWoswrer, 

717  Willow  Street. 

FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  to  organize  the  First-day  School  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  appointed  for  Sixth  day 
afternoon,  Fourth  month  10th,  at  3  o'clock,  at 
Race  street  Meeting  house,  Philadelphia.  All  schools 
within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  are  desired 
to  forward  reports,  stating  the  number  and  average 
attendance  of  pupils  during  the  past  year  :  number 
of  each  sex  ;  the  number  and  names  of  teachers  ; 
number  <f  e  ;sions  omitted,  with  reason-;  therefor; 
number  of  months  vacated  ;  number  of  books  In 
libraries  ;  and  any  other  information,  so  that  a  re- 
port may  be  forwarded  lo  the  General  Conference  in 
Filth  month. 

All  Friends  interested  in  this  movement  are  in- 
vited. Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Lydia 
H.  Hall,  West  Chester,  or  Joseph  M.  Trumau,  Jr., 
717  Willow  street,  Philadelphia. 

«      »  — 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  WEATHER. 
The  remarkably  high  temperature  of  the 
17th  inst.  lias  caused  so  many  inquiries,  that 
it  may  not  not  bo  amiss  to  anticipate  our 
regular  monthly  "  Review  "  with  a  lit  1 1  *  -  state- 
ment iu  reference  to  that  unprecedented  ex- 
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hibition  of  heat  for  the  Third  month.  In  the 
diary  of  the  writer  for  thirty-three  years  past, 
and  in  records  in  his  possession  back  as  far 
as  the  year  17CJ0,  nothing'  can  be  found  to 
equal  it  in  any  Third  month, — the  nearest 
approaches  being  as  follows  : 
3  mo.  3,  1842,  74.00  deg.  3  mo.  31,  1851,  74.00  deg. 

26,  1845,  74.00  "  2,  1861,  78.00  " 

27,  "  78.00  V  3,  "  78.00  " 
31,    "    73.00   "            21,  1865,  73.50  " 

And  yet  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether 
78  degrees  for  the  2d  and  3d  of  the  month, 
as  above,  was  not  fully  equal  to  80  degrees 
for  the  17th. 

During  the  past  twenty-nine  years,  com- 
mencing with  1839,  there  have  been  twenty- 
three  instances  (including  the  above)  of  the 
mercury  rising  to  seventy  degrees  and' up- 
wards during  the  Third  month.  While  on 
the  17th  of  the  month,  the  present  year,  it 
ranged  in  different  localities  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  from  74  to  78  deg.,  and  in  one  or 
two  places  it  even  reached  to  80  degrees! 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  21,  1868. 

J.  M.  E. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CASE. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  extraordi- 
nary case,  in  all  its  bearings,  than  that  of  the 
late  John  Carter,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Cog- 
geshall,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  who, 
by  means  of  his  mouth  alone,  executed  one  or 
two  of  the  most  beautiful  drawings  in  exist- 
ence. The  following  is  a  correct,  though  brief, 
memoir  of  his  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  com- 
mon laborer  atCoggeshall,  in  Essex,  England, 
and  when  a  boy,  received  the  very  limited  ed- 
ucation which  parish  schools,  in  villages  such 
as  Coggeshall,  usually  afford ;  that  is  to  say, 
Carter  acquired,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner, 
the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing.  He 
then  became  a  silk-wreaver  by  trade,  which  he 
followed  up  to  May,  1836,  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years — the  opening  time, 
so  to  say,  of  his  most  extraordinary  career! 

It  is  essential  here  to  remark  that,  at  this 
time,  (May,  1836,)  he  had,  from  carelessness 
and  bad  habits,  all  but  lost  the  very  small 
modicum  of  learning  formerly  gained  at  the 
parish  school ;  he  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
with  any  thing  approaching  to  correctness ;  as 
to  the  art  of  drawing  or  designing  of  any  kind, 
he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  then  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

In  May,  1836,  Carter,  in  company  with  one 
or  two  dissolute  companions,  went  to  Holdfield, 
the  estate  of  the  late  Osgood  Hanbury,  a  well- 
known  banker  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  young  rooks  from  the  rookery  on  that 
estate,  (this  was  at  night  time,)  when  he  met 
with  an  accident  by  falling  from  the  top  of  a 
fir  tree  not  less  than  forty  feet  high. 


He  was  carried  by  his  comrades  home  to 
his  wife  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  doc- 
tor was  sent  for,  who  pronounced  that,  though 
not  actually  dead,  (as  his  companions  and 
wife  had  supposed,)  yet  that  he  could  not 
linger  beyond  an  hour  or  so,  at  most.  He 
partially  recovered,  however,  when  it  was  j 
found  that  he  had  sustained  an  injury  in  the  j 
spine,  which  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs.  From  that  time  forward,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  (which  took  place  eighteen 
years  subsequently,  in  1853,)  he  was,  physical- 
ly speaking,  never  any  thing  other  than  a 
useless,  impotent  trunk,  without  power,  or  mo- 
tion, or  feeling  in  any  of  his  limbs,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  part  of  his  body,  save  his  head  and 
neck. 

The  powers  of  speech,  sight,  and  hearing 
were  merciful lv  preserved  to  him  ;  otherwise 
he  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  dead 
man,  utterly  helpless,  dependent  for  every 
want  on  the'kind  and  tender  care  of  his  wife, 
who,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  (which  took 
place  four  and  one-half  years  after  the  acci- 
dent,) soothed  and  comforted  him  under  his 
trial  with  the  utmost  devotion.  Kind  friends 
also  came  to  his  aid,  amongst  whom  may  be 
nam  ed,  specially,  the  late  Osgood  Hanbury  |, 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  and  the  late 
Richard  Meredith  White,  of  Highfields,  near 
Cosrffeshall. 

About  a  year  after  the  accident,  a  lady 
brought  a  little  book  to  Carter,  containing  an 
account  of  a  young  woman  who,  having  lost 
the  use  of  her 'hands,  had  amused  herself  by 
drawing  by  the  aid  of  her  mouth  !    This  ac- 
count interested  Carter  intensely.    From  a 
careless,  ignorant  young  man,  he  had  changed  j 
into  an  earnest,  devout,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered,  a  very  intelligent  being.     He  re-  j 
solved  to  try  and  do  the  same,  in  the  way  of  II 
learning  to  draw  with  Ms  mouth  ! 

After  long  and  persevering  efforts,  he  man- 
aired  to  copy  flowers  and  butterflies  in  water 
colors,  but  not  long  afterwards  adopted  a  bet- 
ter style.    His  method  was  to  sketch  the  out-  , 
line  very  accurately  with  a  pencil,  then  shade  , 
them  in  the  manner  of  a  line  engraving,  in  , 
India  ink,  with  a  camel's  hair  brush. 

From  the  time  of  the  accident  till  his  death,  ,  ( 
he  reclined  upon  a  sort  of  couch,  capable  of  ; 
being  drawn  hither  and  thither,  and  upon  j 
which  he  was  moved  about.    Resting  upon  i 
this  couch,  he  had  his  paper  fixed  to  a  desk,  , 
which  was  placed  almost  perpendicularly  be-  ' 
fore,  and  in  close  proximity  to  his  face.  With 
his  head  inclined  towards  the  right  side,  and  I 
with  his  hair  pencil  between   his  teeth,  he 
produced,  by  means  of  the  motion  of  his  neck, 
assisted  by  his  lips  and  tongue,  the  most  beau- 
tifully turned  strokes,  rivalling  in  fact,  the  \ 
greatest  proficients  in  the  art  of  drawing.  . 
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It  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  incredible  that 
the  drawing  which  we  have  seen,  and  now 
more  particularly  alluded  to,  (A  Rat-catcher 
-with  his  Dogs)  could  have  been  done  by  any 
one  not  in  possession  of  that  very  essential 
qualification  to  the  production  of  such  a  work 
— "  the  use  of  his  hands" — a  qualification, 
however,  which  Carter  did  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  possess. 

His  method  was,  for  his  wife  or  sister — or 
whoever  was  in  attendance  upon  him  at  the 
time — to  fill  his  brush  with  India  ink,  from 
a  palette,  and  place  it  between  his  teeth,  when 
Carter  would,  by  a  curious  muscular  action 
of  his  lips  and  tongue,  twirl  the  brush  round 
with  great  velocity,  until  he  had  thrown  off 
all  superfluous  ink,  and  brought  the  brush  to 
a  very  Jine  point.  He  would  then  execute 
the  finest  and  most  wonderfully  delicate 
strokes  by  means  of  the  action  of  his  neck, 
<fcc.,  as  just  stated. 

His  health  prevented  a  close  application  to 
his  art,  though  he  learned  to  love  it  intensely  ; 
yet  of  necessity,  it  was  a  work  of  much  labor, 
toil  and  patience  to  him,  a  considerable  space 
of  time  intervening  between  each  stroke  of 
his  brush.  All  the  latent  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  faculties  of  body  (crippled  and  con- 
fined though  they  were)  appear,  perforce,  to 
have  concentrated  themselves  in  the  sense  of 
a  wonderful  sight,  and  a  touch  with  the 
tongue  so  delicate  as  to  be  miraculous.  From 
an  ignorant  worker  in  a  factory,  he  became 
a  great,  self-taught  artist,  and  that,  too,  under 
the  most  difficult  and  trying  circumstances 
possible  to  conceive. 

Dm  'ing  his  lifetime  John  Carter  was  an  ob- 
ject of  almost  as  great  interest  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  medical  profession  of  Groat 
Britain,  as  he  was  to  her  chief  artists.  To 
the  one  branch  of  science  it  seemed  surprising 
how  a  man  in  such  a  state  of  bodily  infirmity 
should  exist  so  long;  to  the  other,  a  matter 
of  even  greater  wonder  how  an  ignorant  man, 
totally  unlearned  in  the  very  rudiments  of 
art,  dispossessed  of  every  faculty  apparently 
necessary  for  its  successful  prosecution,  should 
yet,  in  spite  of  such  overwhelming  odds,  rise, 
in  the  brief  space  of  but  a  few  years,  to  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  the  best  living  ar- 
iflts  of  his  day  !  These  (acts  may  Seem  para- 
doxical—they are  no  less  true. —  Late  Paper. 

"  Leave  (rod  to  order  all  thy  ways 
And  hope  iii  him  whatnVr  betide ; 

Thou'lt  find  him  in  the  evil  days 
An  all  Rufficiient  strength  and  guide. 

Who  trusts  in  God's  unchanging  love, 

Builds  on  the  rock  that  nought  can  move." 
When  we  reach  the  heavenly  shore,  doubt-  I 

less  much  that  we  would  now  change,  if  pos- 
sible, we  will  then  see  was  for  the  best,  and  i 

like  some  of  old,  we  will  be  "  beyond  measure  | 


astonished,  saying,  he  has  done  all  things 
well." 


HOW  ORANGES  ARE  GROWN. 

THE  CROP  IN  FLORIDA. 
[Corre?p~>irl  nee  of  the  Evening  Post  ] 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  March  7,  1868. 
Many  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
'  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  orange  tree. 
Even  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  state, 
there  is  rarely  sufficient  cold  to  injure  the 
crop.  The  hummocks  which  border  most  of 
the  streams  and  swamps  and  lakes  afford  the 
soil  in  which  the  orange  most  delights;  and 
no  part  of  the  peninsula  is  more  than  sixty 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  orange  would  thrive  here. 
Very  early  the  Spaniards  imported  and  plant- 
ed trees,  which  grew  and  throve  as  if  the 
peninsula  were  their  native  home.  Indeed, 
they  made  their  way  into  the  forests  of  the 
interior  to  such  an  extent,  and  became  so 
common  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country, 
that  at  this  time  nearly  all  the  people  of  the 
state  believe  and  will  stoutly  maintain  that 
the  sour  orange  is  an  indigenous  tree.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  sour  orange 
of  the  Florida  woods  is  the  true  Seville 
orange,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies,  Florida  and  Mexico 
from  Spain.  In  all  these  countries  it  now 
grows  wild  commonly,  where  before  the 
Spanish  occupation  it  was  wholly  unknown. 

In  Florida  there  are,  perhaps,  millions  of 
these  wild  trees.  In  a  few  places  they  grow 
in  almost  compact  groves,  excluding  other 
trees.  Much  more  commonly  they  are  found 
singly  or  in  clumps  in  thick  forests  of  oaks, 
walnuts,  sweet  gums,  laurels  and  magnolias. 
Rarely  do  they  become  large  trees.  They  aie 
too  much  shaded  for  that.  The  other  trees 
overtop  them,  and  their  roots  are  caught  in  a 
vast  network  of  other  roots,  and  mus1  contend 
with  them  for  nourishment.  They  are  sel- 
dom more  than  twenty  feet  high  ami  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  tew  straggling 
branches.  Where  one  has  grown  in  an  open 
space,  or  where  the  wild  trees  have  been  left 
standing  in  si.  cleared  field,  they  grow  large 
with  very  thick  heads,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  fruit.  The  tree  is  almost  identi- 
cal in  appearance  with  the  sweet  orange,  and 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  a  close 
examination  of  the  leaves  and  fruit.  They 
are  beautiful  trees,  stud  a  grove  in  bearing  is 
a  luxuriant  mass  of  gold  and  green. 

The  beauty  of  the  orange  tree  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  its  fruit,  which  grows  profusely  on 
the  extreme  boughs,  seeking  the  sun  and  tie 
air.  Small  trees,  only  three  or  four  years 
budded,  and  with  branches  spreading  out 
seven  or  eight  feet,  frequently  bear  a  thou- 
sand oranges.    Sonic  groves  bear  an  average 
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crop  of  two  thousand  oranges  per  tree  ;  and 
\vhat  a  tree  may  bear  is  uncertain,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  large  tree  in  Florida.  The  tree 
between  the  latitudes  29°  and  30°  usually 
blossoms  in  February.  The  oranges  begin  to 
ripen  in  November,  but  few  are  picked  then  ; 
for,  though  the  orange  is  a  perishable  fruit 
when  picked,  it  will  hang  ripe  on  the  tree  for 
twelve  months,  growing  better  and  sweeter 
until  spring.  Very  rarely  does  an  orange 
fall  oft'  Climb  into  a  tree  if  you  can.  Sharp 
thorns,  two  inches  long,  make  the  task  diffi- 
cult. To  pick  an  orange  you  must  pull 
smartly,  and  often  the  fruit  falls  at  last  only 
when  a  section  of  the  peel  about  the  stem  is 
pulled  out.  On  the  tree  the  orange  is  more  last- 
ing than  the  apple.  Occasionally  in  the  wild 
groves  the  bitter-sweet  orange  may  be  found. 
This  has  a  very  bitter  peel,  and  the  pithy 
skin  at  the  core  is  also  very  bitter ;  but  the 
pulp  is  sweet  and  well-flavored.  Very  rarely 
the  true  sweet  orange  of  commerce  grows 
wild.  Itstseeds  are  much  less  numerous  and 
less  hardy  than  those  of  the  sour  orange,  and 
the  tree  is  less  robust  and  vigorous. 

The  prospect  of  permanent  productiveness 
and  profitableness  of  the  orange  crop  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  thousands  of  immi- 
grants, and  many  of  them  are  planting  new 
orchards.  During  the  war  nothing  was°done, 
because  there  was  no  one  to  do  it,  and  there 
was  very  little  inducement  to  raise  anything 
for  market.  For  the  first  two  years  after  the 
war  the  people  thought  of  nothing  but  cotton, 
ine  failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  the  belief 
that  it  will  be  unprofitable  hereafter,  has 
driven  men  to  seek  for  some  other  marketable 
product.  The  success  of  the  orange  was 
visible  to  almost  every  man.  To  plant  a 
grove  is  neither  difficult  nor  costly,  and 
thousands  of  men  have  set  out  trees  this 
winter,  some  giving  their  attention  wholly  to 
orange  culture,  others  planting  groves  in  con- 
nection with  market  gardens  or  plantations, 
and  many  more  business  men  putting  out 
trees  on  small  lots  or  fields  about  their 
houses,  as  men  North  plant  small  orchards 
about  their  village  residences.  Almost  every 
man  on  the  St.  John's  river  has  planted  trees 
this  winter.  Some  have  a  dozen  or  two  about 
their  houses,  and  others  have  groves  of  a 
thousand  trees  or  more. 

At  St.  Augustine  there  are  young  groves  of 
several  thousand  trees.  The  immigrants  to 
the  Indian  River  all  intend  to  plant  groves, 
but  most  of  these  arrived  too  late  to  trans- 
plant trees  this  season.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Oklamaha  and  Lakes  Griffin,  Eustis  and 
Harris,  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  planting 
or  preparing^  plant  trees.  In  a  few  locali- 
ties in  the  interior,  as  at  Micanopv,  many 
trees  have  been  planted.    On  the  Gulf  coast 


I  am  told  that  hundreds  of  groves  are  planted,  1 
the  people  there  hoping  to  supply  the  Gulf 
States  and  Hhe  Mississippi  valley.  Almost 
every   immigrant   who    arrives — and  very 
many  come  here  from  southern  and  northern 
States — designs  to  plant  an   orange  grove,  i 
whatever  else  he  may  do.    If  no  misfortune  j 
befalls  the  trees  Florida  will  be  full  of  orange  I 
groves  very  soon,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
produce  fruit  enough  to  supply  the  northern 
market. 

A  few  groves  have  been  made  by  budding 
the  trees  where  they  stand  and  clearing  away  I 
the  other  growth  of  the  hummocks.  Such 
groves   grow  magnificently  from   the  first,  j| 
having  all  their  roots  intact,  and  receiving  no  I 
shock   by  transplantation.    There   are  not  II 
many  places  where  the  wild  trees  grow  thick  II 
enough  or  well  enough  distributed  to  make 
groves,  but  advantage  of  such  natural  groves  I 
as  do  occur  is  not  often  taken.    On  Lake  j 
Griffin  a  northern  man  has  made  a  grove  of  j 
4,500  trees  simply  by  clearing  a  hummock  of  | 
forty  acres.     This  is  probably  the  largest  j 
grove  in  the  state,  and  is  three  times  as  large 
as  any  grove  now  in  bearing.  ; 

The  beauty  of  the  groves  is  best  seen  when 
ascending  the  St.  John's.    The  rich  color  of 
the  oranges  set  in  the  brilliant  green  of  the  j  I 
leaves,  with  a  background  of  dark  live  oaks  J| 
and  sombre  pines,  and  the  dark  water  of  the  J 
broad  St.  John's  in  the  foreground,  all  unite 
to  make  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten.  J 

In  the  little  villages  and  hamlets  on  this  II 
stream  there  are  few  houses  .which  have  not  I 
at  least  two  or  three  orange-trees  near  them,  j 
Many,  to  be  sure,  are  sour  trees,  and  were  j| 
planted  only  for  ornament;  but  they  are  none 
the  less  beautiful.    On  the  lower  St.  John's  I 
they  give  character  to  the  landscape,  as  do 
the  palmetto-trees  on  the  upper  stream,  where  i 
there  are  few  people  and  consequently  few 
orange  groves,  though  they  thrive  better  there  1 
than  further  north.    The  wild  trees  furnish  i 
almost  the  only  bright  color  to  be  found  in  i 
the  hummocks  in  winter  ;  and  where  they  are 
very  numerous,  as  on  Orange  Lake  and  the 
Oklamaha  river,  and  a  few  places  on  the 
St.  John's,  they  make  the  forest  as  gorgeous 
as  a  field  of  sunflowers  growing  with  corn.  . 
No  garden  plant  is  so  ornamental,  no  orchard  I 
fruit  more  delicious,  no  produce  of  field  or 
garden  more  profitable.    There  seems  to  be 
every  reason  why  they  should  be  planted  in 
great  numbers  wherever  they  will  grow. 

The  largest  orange  grove  in  Florida  is  on  II 
the  Indian  river,  thirty  miles  south  of  New  II 
Smyrna.  It  contains  fifteen  hundred  trees,  II 
and  covers  about  fifteen  acres.  Everywhere  ]  I 
in  the  state  you  will  hear  "  Dum mitt's 
Grove"  spoken  of.  I  have  heard  of  no  other  J| 
grove  of  more  than  five  hundred  trees.    At ,  j 
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St.  Augustine  there  are  avenues  enclosed  by 
beautiful  orange  hedges,  but  these  are  sour 
trees.  In  a  very  few  years,  however,  thero 
will  be  many  large  orchards  and  thousands 
of  small  ones.  With  its  climate  and  soil  the 
State  should  supply  us  with  most  of  our  tropi- 
cal fruits  and  much  other  tropical  produce. 
Coffee,  tea,  arrowroot,  guavas,  bananas,  pine- 
apples and  cocoauuts  have  been  grown  with 
success  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  All  of 
these  are  now  cultivated  on  a  small  scale, 
but  we  can  expect  no  great  production  of 
them  for  some  years ;  but  the  oranges  are 
already  planted.  Their  cultivation  is  no  ex- 
periment, for  they  have  been  raised  with  profit 
for  two  hundred  years.  If  as  many  trees  are 
planted  for  a  few  years  to  come  as  have  been 
planted  this  year,  the  orange  crop  of  Florida 
will  soon  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  its  total 
productions  are  worth  now. 

A  LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

H.  A.  Deming,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
said  to  have  occupied  a  year  in  hunting  up 
and  fitting  together  the  following  thirty-eight 
lines  from  thirty-eight  English  poets.  The 
names  of  the  authors  are  given  below : 

LIFE. 

1—  Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 

2 —  Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flower  ; 

3—  By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die— 

4—  The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas  !  so  nigh. 

5 —  To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be, 
6  -'Though  all  man's  life  may  seem  a  tragedy; 

7 —  Cut  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are 
dumb, 

8—  The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 

9—  Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  all ; 
10  — Unmingled  joys,  here,  to  no  man  befall. 

11 —  Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere, 

12 —  Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care  ; 

13 —  Custom  does  not  often  reason  overrule, 

14 —  And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

15—  Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven  ; 

16 —  They  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven 

17 —  Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its 
face  — 

18 —  "Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  lias  not  place; 

19—  Then  keep  each  passion  down  however  dear, 

10—  Thou  pendulum,  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear; 
it— Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasures  lay, 
52 — With  craft  and  skill— to  ruin  and  betray. 

Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise, 
84  — We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 
5 — O  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem  ; 
6  —  Hiches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 
7 — Think  not  ambition  wise  because  'tis  brave, 
S — The  paths  of  glory  lead  hut  to  the  grave. 
.0— What  is  ambition  ?  'tis  a  glorious  cheat, 
jfc*0iily  destructive  to  the  bravo  and  groat. 
I  -  What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  ? 
2 — The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 
3    How  long  we  live,  not  years,  but  actions,  tell  ; 
4— That  man  lives  twite  who  lives  the  first  life 
well. 


35—  Make  then  while  yet  ye  may  your  God  your 

friend, 

36—  Whom  Christiana  worship,  yet  not  compre- 

hend. 

37 —  The  trust  that's  given  guard  and  to  yourself  be 

just ; 

38 —  For,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 


1  Young,  2  Dr.  Johnson,  3  Pope,  4  Prior,  5  Sew- 
ell,  6  Spenser,  7  Daniel,  8  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  9 
Longfellow,  10  Southwell,  11  Congreve,  12  Ciiurch- 
ill,  13  Rochester,  14  Armstrong,  15  Milton,  16 
Baily,  17  Trench,  18  Somerville,  19  Thompson,  20 
Byron,  21  Smollet,  22  Crabbe,  23  Massinger,  24 
Cowley,  25  Beattie,  26  Cowper,  27  Sir  Walter 
Davenant,  28  Grey,  29  Willis,  30  Addison,  31  Dry- 
den,  32  Francis  Quarles,  33  Watkins.  34  H  rrick7 
35  William  Mason,  36  Hill,  37  Dana,  38  Shak- 
sueare. 


MY  GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
BY  EMILY  HUNTIKGTOH  MILLER. 

What  are  you  good  for  my  brave  little  man  ? 
Answer  that  question  for  me  if  yon  can— 
You  with  your  fingers  as  white  as  a  nun, 
You  with  your  ringlets  as  bright  as  the  sun. 
All  the  day  long  with  your  busy  contriving, 
Into  all  mischief  and  fun  you  are  driving; 
See  if  your  wise  little  noddle  can  tell 
What  you  are  good  for — now  ponder  it  well. 
Over  the  carpet,  the  dear  little  feet 
Came  with  a  patter  to  c  imb  on  my  seat ; 
Two  merry  eyes,  full  of  frolic  and  glee. 
Under  their  lashes  looked  up  unto  me  ; 
Two  little  ban  Is  pressing  soft  on  my  face, 
Drew  me  down  close  in  a  loving  embrace  ; 
Two  rosy  lips  gave  the  answer  so  true — 
"Good  to  love  you,  mother;  good  to  love  you. 


ABOUT   THE  DOOR. 

A  bit  of  shrubbery  in  the  yard,  (says  a  wri- 
ter in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,)  a  vine 
climbing  by  a  trellis,  a  strip  of  refreshing 
green  spread  from  the  door,  are  sure  to  make 
a  place  of  greater  marketable  value,  which, 
with  many,  is  a  consideration  to  be  thought 
of  before  any  other.  Such  need  no  further 
appeal  to  their  sense  of  neatness  then.  But 
those  who  really  love  the  suggestions  of  beau- 
ty for  their  own  sake,  will  not  forget  the  turf 
patch,  the  shrubbery,  and  the  hedge  and  vine, 
because  they  make  almost  any  home  more 
attractive  and  lovely,  and  cause  the  sentiment* 
to  sprout,  like  the  very  leaves  and  buds  them- 
selves. How  few  stop  to  consider  what  a  pow- 
erful association  lies  lurking  in  every  simple 
but  familiar  object,  like  a  bush,  a  tree,  a  bit 
of  grass,  or  a  border  ot  flowers.  They  are  ob- 
jects that  hold  us  almost  as  steadily  and  strong- 
ly to  home  as  wife  and  children  :  thev  are 
closely  associated  with  these,  in  fact,  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  separated.  Therefore  wo 
say  to  all,  brush  up  about  the  door,  ami  plant 
near  by  an  object  of  simple  beauty.  It  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  heart  a  hundred  fold. 

He  that  hath  no  bridle  on  his  tongue,  ha* 
no  grace  in  his  heart. 
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THE  WOOD  THRUSH. 
(  Tardus  mustelinits.) 

To  many  persons  this  bird  is  almost  un- 
known. It  inhabits  the  dense  woods,  and  it 
is  comparatively  seldom  seen.  Occasionally  it 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  fence  at  the  border  of  the 
woods.  Its  notes  are  remarkably  clear  and 
melodious,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  songsters 
of  the  woods.  In  appearance  it  is  remarkably 
plain,  and  looks  very  much  like  the  common 
Brown  Thrush  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Wood  Thrush  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  low  hollows,  thickly  covered  with  foliage, 
and  watered  by  some  small  brook  or  stream. 
We  have  very  frequently  seen  them  along  the 
edge  of  a  wood — but  nearly  always  near  some 
small  brook.  He  seems  to  shun  the  open  sun- 
light, and  it  is  rare  to  see  him  in  it.  The 
woods  seem  to  suit  his  taste  better. 

We  have  generally  found  his  nest  on  some 
small  sapling  or  young  tree.  It  is  seldom 
more  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
nest  is  usually  built  in  the  fork  of  the  sapling, 
or  else  it  is  saddled  on  a  branch  of  moderate 
thickness.  It  is  composed  outwardly  of  dry 
leaves  of  trees,  gathered  from  the  ground,  and 
which  fell  from  the  trees  the  preceding  au- 
tumn. The  leaves  are  first  placed  on  the 
branch,  and  then  coarse  grass  is  woven  'in 
successive  layers  until  the  desired  height  is  at- 
tained for  the  sides  of  the  nest.  Soft  mud  is 
mixed  in  with  this  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  A 
slight  lining  of  fibrous  roots  is  now  added,  and 
then  the  female  is  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
These  are  four  in  number,  and  of  a  light  blue- 
ish  color — exactly  the  color  of  those  of  the 
Robin  (Turdus  m.igratorius)  They  measure 
on  an  average  1.12  by  7.0  inches.  Sometimes 
the  eggs  are  so  nearly  the  size  of  those  of  the 
Robin  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  them. 
We  have  seen  specimens  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Wood  Thrush  that  no  one  could  detect  from 
those  of  the  Robin.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, the  eggs  of  the  Robin  are  larger,  while 
those  of  the  Wood  Thrush  are  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size  than  those  of  the  Robin. 

Wilson  gives  a  charming  description  of  the 
song  of  this  bird : 

"At  whatever  time  the  Wood  Thrush  may 
'arrive,  he  soon  announces  his  presence  in  the 
\voods.  With  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding 
n  jrning,  mounting  to  the  top  of  some  tall  tree 
that  rises  from  a  low,  thick,  shaded  part  of  the 
woods,  he  pipes  his  few  but  clear  musical 
notes  in  a  kind  ofecstacy  ;  the  prelude  or  sym- 
phony to  which  strongly  resembles  the  clouble- 
tongueing  of  a  German  flute,  and  sometimes 
the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell ;  the  whole  song 
consists  of  five  or  six  parts,  the  last  note  of 
each  of  which  is  in  such  a  tone  as  to  leave 
the  conclusion  evidently  suspended ;  the  finale 
is  finely  managed,  and  with  such  charming  ef- 


fect as  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  mind,  and 
to  seem  sweeter  and  mellower  at  each  succes- 
sive repetition.  Rival  songsters  of  the  same 
species  challenge  each  other  from  different 
parts  of  the  wood,  seeming  to  vie  for  softer 
tones  and  more  exquisite  responses.  During 
the  burning  heat  of  the  day  they  are  compara- 
tively mute  ;  but  in  the  evening  the  same  mel- 
ody is  renewed,  and  continued  long  after  sun- 
set. Those  who  visit  our  woods,  or  ride 
out  into  the  country  at  these  hours,  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  recognize,  from  the  above  description, 
this  pleasing  musician.  Even  in  dark,  wet 
and  gloomy  weather,  when  scarce  a  single 
chirp  is  heard  from  any  other  bird,  the  clear 
notes  of  the  Wood  Thrush  thrill  through  the 
dropping  woods,  from  morning  to  night ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  sadder  the  day 
the  sweeter  is  his  song." 

The  Wood  Thrush  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  I 
we  doubt  not  but  what  very  many  persons  who  » 
have  often  heard  his  song  have  never  seen  the  j 
bird  himself.  J.  P.  Norris. 

—  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 


A  LITTLE  FISH. 

When  you  eat  at  breakfast  sometimes  a  t 
nice  bit  of  salted  herring,  have  you  ever! 
thought  of  how  much  use  herrings  were  in  thel 
world  ?  of  how  many  thousand  people  depend  1 
upon  them,  not  only  for  food,  but  also  for  sup- J 
port?  or,  of  who  first  thought  of  packing  them, ill 
so  that  they  can  be  carried  from  one  part  of  the  fl 
world  to  another,  so  that  we  can  chooseff 
whether  we  will  have  Scotch,  Dutch,  Norway  J 
English,  or  American  herrings  ?  As  a  general] 
rule  everything  that  is  our  own  is  the  bestJ 
but  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  herrings. 

Long  ago,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,! 
there  lived  in  the  little  town  of  Biervliet,  infl 
Flanders,  a  poor  man  named  Willem  BeukekjJ 
who  earned  his  living  by  catching  herrings  inll 
the  Sluys,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  beforel 
him  had  done.    Then,  as  they  had  done,  thejj 
herrings  were  salted  in  large,  loose  heapsiT 
And  many  were  lost  and  spoiled  besides,  on])! 
answering  for  the  food  of  the  fisherman  and  hisi 
near  neighbors.    Now  it  occurred  to  WillenrJ 
it  would  be  a  saving  of  trouble  and  be  monj 
profitable  to  salt  and  pack  the  fish  in  smalJ 
kegs — or,  as  they  call  them  now7,  lasts — prettj 
much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  now7.  HJ 
did  not  know  what  a  good  thought  that  waj 
of  his,  and  how  that  one  idea  would  cause  hi! 
name  to  be  remembered  in  all  these  yearn 
and  that  no  one  would  do  more  to  assist  hi| 
people  and  country  than  he,  a  poor,  uneddl 
cated  fisherman.    But  so  it  was,  instead  c  I 
losing  any  fish,  or  having  them  only  for  theijl 
own  use,  the  fishermen  packed  them  in  lasfrjl 
and  sent  them  to  all  parts  of  the  then  know  I 
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world — for  Holland  for  many  years  supplied 
the  world  with  herrings.  The  herring  fishery 
became  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  Dutch, 
and  did  much  toward  making  them  what 
they  afterwards  became — a  great  and  mighty 
people.  At  one  time  they  employed  two 
thousand  boats  in  the  fisheries,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  people  had  work  for 
many  months.  The  great  Emperor  Charles 
V.  thought  Beukels  such  a  benefactor  to  his 
people  that  he  erected  a  statue  to  him,  and  on 
one  of  his  journeys  visited  his  tomb,  and  there 
ate  a  herring  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine  to 
his  memory.  This  little  fish  brought  so  much 
money  into  the  Dutch  Treasury,  that  they 
were  enabled  many  years  after  to  maintain 
the  war,  under  William  the  Silent,  against  the 
Emperor's  son,  Philip  II. 

Further  back  than  that  time,  as  early  as 
when  William  the  Conqueror  came  from  Nor- 
mandy to  England,  Yarmouth  was  famous  for 
its  fisheries,  though  they  borrowed  the  idea  of 
packing  them  from  their  neighbors  long  after- 
wards. In  1857,  the  number  of  sloops  from 
Yarmouth  engaged  in  this  one  fishery  was 
four  hundred,  and  three  of  these  sloops 
landed  three  millions  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  fishes.  Think  of  that ! 
and  then  can  we  wonder  that  there  the  herring 
fishery  is  called  the  "  great"  fishery,  and  that 
of  the  whale  the  "small?"    The  amount  of 

■  money  was  also  enormous,  being  more  than 

■  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Scotch 
1  fisheries  are  now  the  largest,  and  the  Scotch 
-I  herrings  are  called  the  best ;  and  though  here 
K  in  our  own  country  the  fish  are  found  in  many 
1  places,  still  the  great  part  of  our  supply  comes 
s  1  from  abroad.  The  great  Baron  Cuvier,  speak- 

I  ing  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  herrings  that 
nl  come  in  a  shoal,  mentions  a  fisherman  in 
,1  Dieppe,  France,  who  one  night  caught  two 
■M  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  herrings,  and 

flung  as  many  more  into  the  sea,  his  sloop  being 
b I  full.  When  we  remember  how  small  her- 
M  rings  are,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  there 
•M  could  be  so  many  in  the  whole  ocean  as  they 
iiiH  often  take  at  one  place  in  a  single  haul. 

II  Think  of  how  many  people  would  lose  their 
Jlil  only  support,  if  the  herrings  should  fail  them, 
pB  as  the  crops  do  sometimes  the  farmer;  and 
ml  how  many  depend  on  them  for  food  !  Why, 
rfl-  if  the  ocean  should  cease  to  supply  us  with 

1  food,  we  should  perish  by  thousands,  for  we 
■J  have  the  authority  of  a  great  writer,  who 
el  says  "  that  at  least  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
.1  whole  human  race  live  upon  the  produce  of 
I  the  sea."  The  herring  in  the  sea  is  very  dif- 
M  ferent  from  the  little  brown  fish  we  see  cooked 
i(]l  on  our  tables.  It,  is  quite  pretty  :  "  from  ten 
llifi  to  thirteen  inches  long,  the  back  ;md  the  Upper 
|Jj  portions  of  the  sides  sky  blue,  with  a  tinge  of 
1Rli  I  ea  green;  the  belly  and  sides  bright  silvery  ; 
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the  cheeks  and  gill  covers  tinged  with  gold.' 
The  shoals  make  their  appearance  about 
the  end  of  August,  and  are  sometimes  miles 
long,  and  are  so  thickly  wedged  together  that 
a  spear  thrown  among  them  will  stand  up- 
right. Thousands  are  devoured  by  larger 
fish,  and  the  birds  that  feed  on  fish  ;  millions 
are  caught  by  men,  and  yet  the  shoals 
show  no  signs  of  the  many  they  have  lost. 
The  fishermen  watch  eagerly  for  their 
appearance,  and  when  they  do  come  all  is 
bustle.  The  fishing  is  carried  on  at  night, 
the  boats  having  torches  at  bow  and  stern, 
so  as  not  to  run  into  each  other  ;  -the  darker 
the  night  the  better  the  fishing ;  and  when 
there  is  a  slight  breeze,  to  see  a  whole  fleet  of 
boats  in  the  bay,  gliding  about  with  their 
lanterns,  is  a  very  pretty  sight.  The  nets  are 
very  large,  long,  and  made  of  stout  yarn, 
heavy  enough  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
without  a  weight  being  fastened  to  them  ; 
several  short  ropes  are  fastened  to  one  long 
drift-rope  attached  to  the  vessel.  The  meshes 
of  the  net  are  large  enough  for  the  head  of 
the  fish  and  his  front  fins  to  pass  through  ; 
once  in,  he  is  caught,  and  cannot  go  backs. 
Often  the  load  proves  too  heavy  for  even  the 
very  stout  nets  used,  and  the  shoal  breaks 
both  net  and  rope,  and  the  labor  is  lost. 
The  herrings  do  not  always  come  when  and 
where  they  are  expected,  and  as  no  reason  is 
known  for  their  strange  conduct,  at  the  time 
they  are  looked  for  a  watch  is  kept  all  the 
time,  to  know  the  precise  minute  the  shoal 
appears.  So,  even  such  a  little  brown,  ugly- 
looking  fish  as  a  herring  is,  when  we  see  it 
ready  for  eating,  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  world  than  we  at  first  imagined. — River- 
side  Magazine. 

"homes  without  hands." 
Animals  have  their  unerring  instincts  about 
architecture,  and  some  of  the  things  they  do  in 
the  way  of  constructing  their  "  homes"  are 
full  of  interest.  Bird-nests,  for  example,  are 
found  in  all  imaginable  localities,  and  of  every 
variety  of  construction.  Some  are  placed  di- 
rectly on  the  ground  ;  others  in  the  i'oliage  of 
plants ;  some  in  holes  of  trees,  or  of  the  ground, 
or  in  caves,  while  others  again  are  made  di- 
rectly on  the  surface  of  the  water,  falling  and 
rising  with  it,  and  anchored  to  the  reeds  or 
grass.  In  the  case  of  the  hornbills  of  Africa, 
a  large  bird  with  enormous  bill,ol  which  speci- 
mens  may  be  seen  in  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  eggs  are  first  laid  in  t he  hole  of  a 
tree  (such  as  would  be  made  by  a  wood- 
pecker), and  after  the  female  is  comfortably 
seated  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing, the  male  walls  her  up  carefully  with  mini, 
leaving  an  aperture  only  sufficient  lor  her  head 
to  appear,  and  through  which  she  is  led  by 
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her  mate.  When  the  young  are  hatched  the 
Wall  is  broken  down,  and  the  parent  emerges 
in  a  most  forlorn  condition,  almost  naked,  and 
covered  with  vermin  and  dirt. 

The  birds  of  the  swift  family,  of  which  the 
common  chimney  swallow  is  a  familiar  exam- 
ple, present  many  interesting  peculiarities  of 
nesting.  The  species  just  mentioned,  as  is  well 
known,  makes  a  shallow  nest  inside  our  chim- 
ney, built  against  the  wall,  and  consisting  of 
small  fragments  of  dead  twigs  broken  from 
trees  while  on  the  wing,  and  cemented  to  the 
chimney  and  to  each  other  by  a  gluey  sub- 
stance secreted  in  the  mouth,  like  saliva.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  chimneys  into  Ameri- 
ca these  nests  were  built  in  hollow  trees,  but 
the  bird  is  now  scarcely  ever  known  to  resort 
to  such  places. 

Other  species  of  swift,  build  similar  nests 
against  the  perpendicular  faces  of  rocks,  in 
caves  or  exposed  to  the  light,  one  of  them  con- 
structing it  entirely  of  the  salivary  secretion 
referred  to.  This  is  the  celebrated  edible  bird 
nest  used  for  soup  by  the  Chinese,  and  collect- 
ed at  great  risk  from  caves  by  the  seaside  in 
the  East  Indian  seas.  But  the  most  remark- 
able nest  of  all  is  that  made  by  a  species  very 
recently  discovered  by  naturalists  in  Guata- 
mala,  where  a  nest  was  obtained.  This  is 
built  up  entirely  of  the  minute  seeds  of  some 
plant,  cemented  together  by  the  saliva  of  the 
bird,  and  was  hung  from  the  under  surface 
of  a  rock,  so  as  to  be  almost  entirely  inac- 
cessible. It  is  over  two  feet  in  length  and 
six  inches  in  diameter,  the  entrance  at  the 
lower  end.  Judging  from  the  well-known 
habits  of  the  swift,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  seeds  used  in  the  construction  of  the  nest 
are  caught  by  the  bird  on  the  wing  while 
carried  by  the  wind  through  the  air.  Of 
the  length  of  time  required  to  construct 
such  a  nest  no  estimate  has  been  made,  but  it 
is  quite  probable  that  it  is  used  year  after 
year,  enlarged  probably  every  season. — 
Phila.  Ledger. 


ITEMS. 

Prof.  Nobel,  of  Hamburg,  the  same  chemist  who 
brought  nitro-glycerine  to  our  notice,  has  dis- 
covered a  new  explosive  called  Dynamite  or  Giant 
Powder.  This,  instead  of  being  an  oily  liquid  liable 
to  leak  from  the  vessel  iu  whi<  h  it  is  confined,  and 
produce  a  spontaneously  inflammable  mixture  with 
rags,  shavings  and  other  packing  material,  is  a  dry, 
fiocculent,  reddish- brown  powder,  like  snuff  or  cay- 
enne pepper,  compressible  into  flakes  between  the 
fingers  and  moist  to  the  touch.  In  a  loose,  non- 
compressed  condition,  it  does  not  explode,  but 
burns  slowly,  with  but  little  smoke  and  no  smell. 
For  blasting  rocks  it  is  much  superior  to  gunpow- 
rer,  much  less  drilling  being  necessary,  and  it  i9  es- 
pecially adapted  for  working  in  closed  mines  or 
tunnels,  as  it  leaves  no  smoke,  and  does  not  dis- 
ooior  the  rock.    It  is  claimed  that  there  is  much 


L'ss  danger  in  transporting  and  handling  it  than  in 
the  case  with  gunpowder.  A  detonating  cap  is  re- 
quired to  explode  it. 

Late  California  papers  contain  the  results  of  recent 
experiments  in  dynamite,  in  that  State,  that  would 
seem  to  justify  the  claims  made  in  its  behalf.  A 
hole  three  inches  deep  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  was  drilled  in  a  42  pound  shot ;  a  fuse 
inserted  to  the  bo  torn,  resting  upon  the  detonating 
cap,  and  the  cavity  then  filled  with  the  powder. 
On  igniting  the  fuse,  the  shot  was  blown  to  atoms. 
A  quarter  ounce  of  the  powder  was  laid  on  the  middle 
of  a  piece  of  plank,  b'  feet  long  and  3  inches  thick, 
and  another  board  placed  upon  it.  The  explosion 
shivered  the  upper  board  to  fragments  and  split  the 
plank.  Some  powder  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  boul- 
der of  sandstone  weighing  half  a  ton  broke  it  into 
fragments. 

Small  holes,  drilled  in  similar  boulders,  and  filled 
with  powder,  shattered  them  to  pieces.  Charges 
exploded  in  stumps  of  large  trees,  tore  them  into 
pieces  and  out  of  the  ground.  For  clearing  out  such 
stumps  of  trees,  or  splitting  up  large  logs,  for  re- 
moving dangerous  ice  from  around  vessels  (as  in 
the  Arctic  seas),  for  removing  rocks  from  road  beds, 
and  for  a  thousand  other  applications,  the  Dynam- 
ite is  said  to  be  extremely  available,  as  not  only  is 
il  vastly  more  powerful  than  gunpowder,  and  at 
least  not  more  dangerous  to  handle,  hut  it  requires 
so  much  1.  ss  drilling  or  preparation  of  the  rock  for 
use. — Ledger. 

A  bold  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
genuine  University  for  Women,  on  the  plan  of  Ox- 
ford, is  begun  in  England.  Among  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  which  has  the  matter  in 
charge,  are  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Lady  Guldsrnid, 
Mrs.  Russell  Gnrney,  and  Mrs.  Manning.  The 
council  includes  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  Lady 
Churchill,  the  Dean  of  E  y,  Lady  Eastlake,  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Davies,  Dr.  Gull,  Mr.  Gorst,  M.  P.  ;  Mr. 
Russell  Gurney,  M.  P.  ;  the  Recorder  of  London, 
Mr.  Paget,  Miss  Swanwick,  Miss  Dora  Greenwell, 
Miss  Emily  Taylor,  and  other  well  known  persons. 

Liberal  subscriptions  have  abeady  been  made; 
Madame  Bodichon  giving  £1,000,  Miss  Davies, 
Mr.  Manning,  and  Lady  Goldsmid  £100  each,  Mr. 
James  Hey  wood,  £100,  with  many  other-.  The 
design  is  to  raise  £30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  colle- 
giate building,  which  will  be  officered  by  women  of 
expeiience,  while  the  teaching  will  be  conducted  by 
instructors  of  both  sexes.  "  It  is  hoped,"  says  a 
London  paper,  "  that  for  about  £80  per  annum,  in- 
cluding all  expenses,  young  women  who  feel  the 
desire  or  the  necessity  to  pursue  their  studies  as  far 
and  earnestly  as  young  men  do  may  have  the  means 
placed  within  their  reach." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  public- debt  statement  for  Third  month  1st, 
shows  a  total  of  $2,5*48,207,079.  The  cash  in  the 
Treasury  is  $128,377,456,  of  which  $106,623,374  19 
coin.  The  total  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  is 
$2,519,829,622,  a  decrease  of  $7,485,751  since  the  i 
1st  of  Second  month. 

Wherever  vegetables  or  fruits  are  stored,  rats  will 
come  if  they  can.  Cement  the  bottoms  and  walls  • 
of  the  cellar,  and  it  is  satV.  In  this  remedy  we  j 
found  rest  after  a  ten  years'  fight.  It  will  cost  1 
something,  but  it  is  effectual,  and  one  may  sleep 
well  without  fear  of  rats.  Cement  and  sand  are  <\ 
cheap  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Take  one  part  j 
of  cement  to  two  parls  of  sand,  by  measure,  mix  i 
with  water,  and  apply  with  a  trowel  as  fast  as  made,  j 
It  makes  a  nice  smooth  bottom,  easily  swept  or  j 
w as h e d .  — A merican  Ayr i cull ura I it»t. 
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From  '•  Imitation  of  Christ.'" 
BLESSEDNESS    OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 
BY  THOMAS  a'KEMPIS. 
(Continued  from  page  52.) 

Christ. — Thou  art  yet  far  distant,  my  son, 
from  the  fortitude  and  purity  of  love;  for 
thou  art  always  seeking  consolation  with 
avidity ;  and  the  least  opposition  to  thy  inor- 
dinate desires,  hath  power  to  make  thee  relin- 
quish thy  most  holy  purposes.  But  he  that 
has  the  fortitude  of  love,  stands  firm  in  the 
midst  of  temptations  :  and  utterly  disbelieves 
and  despises  the  flattering  insinuations  of  the 
enemy ;  he  knows  that  I  love  him  ;  and, 
whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  makes  me 
his  supreme  delight.  And  he  that  loves 
with  purity,  considers  not  the  gift  of  the 
lover,  but  the  love  of  the  giver ;  he  values  the 
affection  more  than  the  tokens  of  it ;  esteems 
his  beloved  infinitely  beyond  the  benefits  he 
confers;  and,  with  a  noble  generosity  divesting 
his  mind  of  all  desire  of  personal  advantage, 
reposes  himself  not  upon  my  gifts,  but  upon 
e. 

Think  not  that  all  is  lost,  when  thy  heart 
is  not  elevated  with  that  sensible  fervor 
which  thou  art  always  coveting.  These  nip- 
cures  are  allowed  thee  as  sweet  foretastes  of 
leavenly  bliss,  but  thou  art  yet  too  carmil  to 
>e  capable  of  their  constant  enjoyment.  Seek, 
hen,  growth  in  grace,  rather  than  flights  of 
tcstasy.    Thy  principal  concern  and  business 
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is,  to  struggle  against  the  suggestions  of  fallen 
spirits ;  and  if  thou  dost  this  with  faithful 
perseverance,  thou  wilt  give  true  prqof  of 
that  Christian  fortitude  which  will  be  distin- 
guished by  the  crown  of  victory. 

Let  not  strange  temptations,  that  possess 
thee  against  thy  will,  disturb  the  quiet  of  thy 
soul.  Maintain  only  an  unchangeable  reso- 
lution of  obedience,  and  an  upright  intention 
toward  God,  and  all  will  be  well.  Consider  not 
thyself  abandoned  to  the  illusions  of  evil 
spirits,  when,  being  suddenly  elevated  into 
holy  ecstasy,  thou  as  suddenly  failed  into  tin- 
accustomed  insensibility  and  dissipation  of 
mind:  if  this  change  thou  rather  sufferesi. 
than  coutributest  to  produce.  AVhile  it  is 
involuntary,  and  thou  strivest  against  it, 
instead  of  being  a  proof  of  the  loss  of  grace,  it 
may  be  made  an  occasion  of  humble  and  ac- 
ceptable resignation. 

If  thou  sometimes  tallest,  through  human 
frailty,  return  to  the  mercy-seal  with  re- 
doubled vigor,  depending  upon  the  abundant 
succors  of  my  grace.  Only  beware  of  pride 
and  self-complacency  :  tor  by  these  many  tan 
betrayed  into  error,  till  they  are  brought  to  a 
degree  of  blindness  that  is  almost  incurable. 
Let  the  destruction  of  the  proud,  who  vainlv 
presume  upon  their  own  w  isdom  nnd  strength, 
be  to  thee  a  perpetual  admonition  of  the  bless- 
ings of  humility. 

My  son,  when  the  fire  of  devotion  burns  in 
thy  heart,  let  not  the  favor  exalt  thee  into 
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pride  :  boast  not  of.  it  us  a  distinction  due  to 
thy  merit ;  nor  ponder  it  in  thy  own  mind 
with  self-approbation  and  complacence.  Rather 
in  a  true  knowledge  and  distrust  of  thy  great 
weakness,  be  more  fearful  in  consequence  of 
the  gift,  as  bestowed  upon  one  that  may  make 
an  unworthy  use  of  it.  That  ardor  is  not  to 
be  relied  on  which  may  soon  abate,  and  give 
place  to  coldness. 

During  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  conso- 
lation, recollect  how  poor  and  miserable  thou 
wert  without  it.  The  advancement  of  spirit- 
ual life  depends  not  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
consolation,  but  upon  bearing  the  want  of 
it  with  resignation,  humility,  and  patience,  so 
as  not  to  relinquish  prayer,  or  remit  any  of 
thy  accustomed  holy  exercises.  Thou  must,# 
with  a  willing  mind,  and  the  best  exertion  of 
thy  ability,  perform  all  thy  duties,  and  not 
abandon  the  care  of  thy  improvement  upon 
pretense  of  present  barrenness  and  dis- 
quietude. There  are  many  who,  when  their 
state  of  grace  does  not  correspond  with  their 
eager  desires  and  boundless  expectations, 
instantly  fall  either  into  impatience  or  sloth  ; 
but  "  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself ;"  and 
it  belongeth  unto  God  to  give  comfort  when 
he  pleases,  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  in  that 
degree  which  is  most  subservient  to  the 
designs  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Some  inconsiderate  persons,  by  an  improper 
use  of  the  grace  of  devotion,  have  destroyed 
all  its  salutary  effects.  With  an  intemperate 
zeal  grounded  upon  it,  they  have  laid  claim 
to  such  perfection  as  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
in  the  present  life  ;  not  considering  their  own 
littleness,  but  following  the  tumultuous  fire 
of  animal  passions  instead  of  the  calm 
irradiations  of  divine  truth.  These,  by  pre- 
sumption and  arrogance,  have  lost  the 
grace  that  was  vouchsafed  them  ;  and,  though 
they  had  exalted  themselves  "  as  the  eagles, 
and  set  their  nest  among  the  stars,"  yet  they 
have  fallen  back  into  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness ;  that,  being  stripped  of  all  vain  depend- 
ence upon  themselves,  they  might  learn  that 
the  best  efforts  of  human  strength  are  in- 
effectual, and  that  none  can  soar  to  heaven  ex- 
cept I  support  his  flight,  and  bear  him  upon 
my  own  wings. 

They  that  are  inexperienced  in  the  spirit- 
ual life  will  be  soon  deceived,  and  easily  sub- 
dued, unless  they  relinquish  the  guidance  of 
their  own  opinions,  and  hearken  to  the  coun- 
sels of  tried  and  successful  wisdom  ;  but  they 
who  are  "  wise  in  their  own  conceit,"  have 
seldom  humility  enough  to  submit  to  the 
direction  of  others.  An  understanding,  there- 
fore, that  is  able  only  to  "  receive"  the  truths 
of  "  the  kingdom  of  God"  with  the  meekness 
and  simplicity  of  a  "  little  child,"  is  infinitely 
better  than  that  which,  arrogantly  glorying 


in  its  extent,  can  comprehend  the  utmost  cir- 
cle of  science  :  "  Better  is  it  to  be  of  an  humble 
spirit"  with  the  ignorant,  "  than  to  divide 
the  spoils"  of  learning  "  with  the  proud." 

That  man  acts  indiscreetly  who  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  joy  of  present  riches,  forgetful 
of  his  former  poverty,  and  divested  of  that 
chaste  and  holy  fear  of  God  which  makes  the 
heart  tenderly  apprehensive  of  losing  the 
grace  it  has  received.  Nor  has  he  attained 
the  fortitude  of  true  wisdom  who,  in  the  day 
of  distress  and  sadness,  suffers  his  mind  to 
be  subdued  by  despair,  and  deprived  of 
that  absolute  confidence  in  me,  which  is  my 
right,  and  his  own  best  support:  but  those  that 
are  most  elate  and  secure  in  time  of  peace, 
are  most  fearful  and  dejected  in  time  of  war. 

Trials  will  contribute  more  to  the  perfection 
of  thy  spirit  than  the  gratification  of  thy  own 
will  in  the  enjoyment  of  perpetual  sunshine. 
The  safety  and  blessedness  of  man's  state  in 
this  life  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  consolations,  nor  by  his  critical 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  nor  his  exalta- 
tion to  dignity  and  power,  but  by  his  being 
grounded  and  established  in  humility,  and 
filled  with  divine  charity,  and  by  seeking  in 
all  he  doth  the  glory  of  God. 

Disciple. — "  Shall  I  take  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  my  Lord,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes  ?"  J 
If  I  think  too  highly  of  myself,  and  arrogate  } 
any   excellence,   behold,   thou   stande'st  in  >j 
judgment  against  me,  and   my   iniquities  'I 
oppose  my  claim  by  such  true  and  forcible  1 
testimony  that  I  can  neither  contradict  norr 
elude.    I  feel  and  acknowledge  the  darkness, 
impurity,  and   wretchedness   of  my  fallen  { 
nature.    When  I  am  left  to  the  disorderly  j 
workings  of  nature  and  self,  behold,  I  am  all  j 
weakness  and  misery!  but  when  thy  light i| 
breaketh  upon  my  soul,  my  weakness  is  madel 
strong,  and  my  misery  turned  into  joy.    And  j 
transcendently  wonderful  it  is  that  a  creature, 
which,  by  its  alienation  from  thee,  is  always  | 
within  the  central  attraction  of  selfishness,; 
and  sin,  should  be  so  enlightened,  purified,i| 
and  blessed  by  a  participation  of  the  divine 
life !    But  this  astonishing  change  is  the  pure 
effect  of  thy  infinite  love,  producing  in  mel 
all  holy  desires,  succoring  me  in  all  necessi-l 
ties,  protecting  me  from  imminent  dangers: 
and  delivering  me  from  innumerable  unknowr, 
evils. 

By  the  love  of  myself,  I  lost  myself :  but' 
in  the  love  and  pursuit  of  thee  alone,  I  hav«j 
both  found  thee,  and  found  myself ;  and  thk 
love,  the  purer  it  hath  been,  the  more  truh 
hath  it  shown  me  my  own  nothingness :  fo ■; 
thou,  O  most  amiable  Saviour,  hast  beei/ 
merciful  unto  me,  beyond  all  that  I  coul<- 
either  ask,  or  hope,  or  conceive. 

Blessed  be  thy  name,  0  God!  that,  un 
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worthy  as  I  am  of  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies, 
thou  continuest  to  heap  such  innumerable 
benefits  upon  me.  But  thy  love  embraceth 
all,  perpetually  imparting  light  and  blessings 
even  to  the  ungrateful,  and  those  that  are 
wandered  far  from  thee.  O  turn  us  back  to 
thee  again,  that  we  may  be  thankful,  humble, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  thy  will :  for  thou  art 
our  wisdom,  our  strength,  our  righteousness, 
our  sanctification  and  redemption  ! 

Christ. — If  thou  wouldst  be  truly  blessed, 
my  son,  make  me  the  supreme  and  ultimate 
end  of  all  thy  thoughts  and  desires,  thy 
actions  and  pursuits.  This  will  spiritualize 
and  purify  thy  affections,  which  by  an  evil 
tendency  are  too  often  perverted  to  thyself 
and  the  creatures  that  surround  thee :  but  if 
thou  seekest  thyself  in  the  complacential 
honors  of  assumed  excellence,  or  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  good  which  thou  supposest 
inherent  in  the  creatures,  thou  wilt  only  find, 
both  in  thyself  and  them,  the  imbecility  and 
barrenness  of  fallen  nature.  Refer,  therefore, 
all  things  to  me,  as  the  giver  of  "  every  per- 
fect gift ;"  the  supreme  good,  from  whom  all 
excellence  in  the  creatures  is  derived,  and  to 
whom  alone  the  praise  of  excellence  is  due. 

From  me,  as  from  a  living  fountain,  the 
little  and  the  great,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
draw  the  water  of  life  ;  and  he  that  willingly 
and  freely  drinks  it  to  my  glory,  shall  receive 
grace  for  grace :  but  he  that  glories  in  any 
thing  distinct  from  me,  or  delights  in  any 
good  not  referred  to  me,  but  appropriated  as 
his  own,  can  not  be  established  in  true  peace, 
nor  find  rest,  and  enlargement  of  heart ;  but 
must  meet  with  obstruction,  disappointment, 
and  anguish,  in  every  desire,  and  every  pur- 
suit. Do  not,  therefore,  arrogate  good  to 
thyself,  nor  ascribe  good  to  any  other  creature; 
but  render  all  to  me,  thy  God,  without  whom, 
not  only  man,  but  universal  nature,  is  mere 
want  and  wretchedness.  I,  who  have  given 
all,  demand  it  back  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment, and  require  of  every  creature  the 
tribute  of  humble  thanksgiving,  and  continual 
praise.  In  the  splendor  of  this  truth,  all  vain- 
glory vanisheth,  as  darkness  before  the  sun. 

When  divine  light  and  love  have  taken 
possession  of  thy  heart,  it  will  no  longer  be 
i  the  prey  of  envy,  hatred  and  partial  affections  ; 
1  for  by  divine  light  and  love,  the  darkness  and 
selfishness  of  fallen  nature  are  totally  subdued, 
and  all  its  faculties  restored  to  their  original 
ml  perfection.  t  If,  therefore,  thou  art  truly  wise, 
ill  thou  wilt  hope  only  in  me,  and  rejoice  only 
fill  in  me,  as  thy  everlasting  life  and  light,  pcr- 
l|j  fection  and  glory  :  for  "  there  is  but  one  that 
oei  is  good,  that  is  God:"  who  is  to  be  blessed  and 
M  praised  above  all,  and  in  all. 

Disciple. — I  will  now  speak  again  unto  my 
C  Lord,  and  will  not  be  silent ;  I  will  say  to  my 


King,  and  my  God,  'who  sitteth  in  the 
highest  heaven,  "  O  how  great"  and  manifold 
are  the  treasures  of  "  thy  goodness,  which  thou 
hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee!"  But 
what  art  thou,  O  Lord,  to  those  that  love  thee 
with  all  their  heart?  Truly,  the  exquisite 
delight  derived  from  that  privilege  of  pure 
contemplation  with  which  thou  hast  invested 
them,  surpasseth  the  power  of  every  creature 
to  express.  How  free  and  how  exalted  above  ail 
blessing  and  praise,  is  that  goodness  which 
thou  hast  manifested  toward  thy  poor  servant ; 
which  not  only  called  him  into  being,  but, 
when  he  had  wandered  far  from  thee,  by  it3  re- 
deeming virtue  brought  him  back  to  thee  again, 
and  with  the  command  to  love  thee,  conferred 
the  power  to  fulfil  it !  O  source  of  everlasting 
love!  what  shall  I  say  concerning  thee! 
How  can  I  forget  thee,  who  has  condescended 
to  remember  me,  pining  away  and  perishing 
in  the  poverty  of  sinful  nature,  and  to  restore 
me  to  the  divine  life  !  Beyond  all  hope  thou 
hast  shown  mercy  to  thy  servant,  and  beyond 
all  thought  hast  made  him  capable  of  thy 
friendship,  and  dignified  and  blessed  him  with 
it.  Poor  and  impotent  as  I  am  in  myself, 
what  can  I  render  thee  for  such  distinguished 
grace  ?  for  it  is  not  given  unto  all,  to  renounce 
this  fallen  state  ;  and,  in  abstraction  from  the 
cares  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  follow 
thee  in  "  the  narrow  path  that  leadeth  unto 
life." 

But  is  it  a  foundation  of  boasting,  thus  to 
serve  thee,  whom  all  creatures  are  bound  to 
serve?  Instead,  therefore,  of  considering 
this  call  from  vanity  and  sin,  with  self-com- 
placency and  approbation,  as  a  superior  dis- 
tinction from  other  men  ;  I  ought  rather  to  be 
lost  in  admiration  and  praise  of  thy  conde- 
scending goodness,  which  has  received  so  poor 
and  unworthy  a  creature  into  thy  family,  and 
exalted  him  to  the  fellowship  of  thy  faithful 
and  beloved  servants. 

Lord,  all  that  I  have,  all  the  ability  by 
which  I  am  made  capable  of  serving  thee,  is 
thine  ;  and  thou,  therefore,  rather  serves  t  me. 
Behold,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are 
continually  ready  to  execute  thy  will,  are 
made  subservient  to  the  redemption  of  fallen 
man  ;  and  what  is  more,  thy  holy  "  angels  arc 
ordained  ministering  spirits,  and  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them  who  shall  he  heirs  of  sal- 
vation !"  and,  what  infinitely  transcendeth  all, 
thou,  the  God  of  angels,  hast  condescended  to 
take  upon  thee.  "  the  form  of  a  ,-ervant'*  to 
man,  and  hast  promised  to  give  him  thyself. 

What  returns  of  love  and  duty  ean  I  make 
thee  for  these  innumerable  and  astonishing 
dignities  and  blessings  ?  O  that  I  were  abio 
to  serve  thee  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  that  1 
were  able  to  serve  thee  truly,  though  but  for 
one  day!    Thou  art  everlastingly  won  hy  of 
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all  service,  all  honor,  and  all  praise !  Thou 
•  art  my  gracious  Lord ;  and  I  am  thy  poor 
vassal,  under  infinite  obligations  to  serve  thee 
with  all  my  strength,  and  perpetually  to  cele- 
brate thy  glorious  name.  To  do  this,  is  the 
sole  wish  and  desire  of  my  heart ;  and  what- 
ever ability  is  wanting  in  me  to  accomplish  it, 
do  thou  in  much  mercy  supply ! 

What  exalted  honor,  what  unsullied  glory, 
to  be  devoted  to  thy  service,  and,  for  thy 
sake,  to  despise  this  fallen  life,  and  all  that  is 
at  enmity  against  thee!  What  large  measures 
of  grace  are  poured  upon  those  who  volun- 
tarily subject  themselves  to  thy  most  holy 
laws !  What  ravishing  consolation  do  they 
receive  from  thy  Holy  Spirit,  who,  for  the 
love  of  thee,  renounce  the  delights  of  the 
flesh !  What  divine  freedom  do  they  enjoy, 
who,  for  the  glory  of  thy  holy  name,  leave 
"  the  broad  way"  of  the  world  "  that  leadeth 
to  destruction  ;  and  entering  in  at  "  the  strait 
gate,"  persevere  in  "the  narrow  path  that 
leadeth  unto  life !" 

O  happy  and  honorable  service  that  makes 
man  truly  free  and  truly  holy  !  O  blessed 
privilege  of  filial  adoption  that  numbers  him 
with  the  family  of  heaven,  makes  him  equal 
to  the  angels,  and  renders  him  terrible  to 
evil  spirits,  and  delightful  to  all  that  are 
sanctified !  O  service  forever  to  be  desired 
and  embraced;  in  which  we  can  enjoy  the 
supreme  and  everlasting  good ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

It  matters  nothing  what  the  particular  du- 
ties are  to  which  the  individual  is  called — how 
minute  or  obscure  in  their  outward  form. 
Greatness  in  God's  sight  lies  not  in  the  extent 
of  the  sphere  which  is  filled,  or  of  the  effect 
which  is  produced,  but  altogether  in  the 
power  of  virtue  in  the  soul,  in  the  energy 
with  which  God's  will  is  chosen,  with  which 
trial  is  borne,  and  goodness  and  love  pursued. 

W.  E.  Changing. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  IN  RELATION  TO  FRIENDS* 
TESTIMONIES  AND  DISCIPLINE. 
BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

No.  2. 

The  second  ground  which  I  shall  offer  for 
the  sentiment  I  expressed  in  the  "  Young 
Friends'  Manual,"  that  "  against  music  in 
itself,  although  individual  members  may  have, 
Friends  as  a  Society  have  no  testimony,"  is 
the  Discipline  of  our  different  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  the 
Discipline  is  not  expected  to  give  a  statement 
of  all  those  noble  principles  and  testimonies 
which  Friends  uphold,  it  must,  as  a  Code  of 
Society  law,  specify  all  such  things,  conduct 
and  practices  as  Friends  have  a  testimony 
against. 


Philadelphia  Discipline,  under  the  head  of 
Gaming  and  Diversions,  says  :*  "  It  is  advised, 
that  a  watchful  care  be  exercised  over  our 
youth  to  prevent  their  going  to  stage-plays, 
horse-races,  music,  dancing,  or  any  such  vain 
sports  or  pastimes;  and  being  concerned  in 
lotteries,  wagering,  or  other  species  of  gaming. 
And  if  any  of  our  members  fall  into  either 
of  these  practices,  and  cannot  be  prevailed 
with,  by  private  labor,  to  decline  them,  the 
Monthly  Meeting  to  which  the  offenders  be- 
long should  be  informed  thereof ;  and  if  they 
be  not  reclaimed  by  further  labor,  proceed  to 
testify  our  disunity  with  them." 

Now,  the  concern  here  referred  to,  and  the 
"  practices"  to  be  testified  against,  are  mani- 
festly "  going  to  stage-plays,  horse-races,  mu- 
sic, dancing,  or  any  such  vain  sports  and 
pastimes,  and  being  concerned  in  lotteries, 
wagering,  and  other  species  of  gaming,"  and 
not  against  "  music  in  itself." 

New  York  Discipline,  under  the  same  head, 
says  :f  "  Friends  are  not  to  attend  stage-plays, 
horse-races,  places  of  music  and  dancing,  or 
other  places  of  diversion ;  nor  lay  wagers, 
nor  be  concerned  in  lotteries,  nor  practice  any 
other  kind  of  gaming;  but  should  any  be 
concerned  in,  or  give  way  to  either  of  these 
practices,  and  they  cannot,  after  tender  labor 
in  the  spirit  of  restoring  love,  be  brought  to 
a  due  sense  of  their  misconduct,  Monthly 
Meetings  should  manifest  their  disunion  with 
them,  by  separating  them  from  the  Society." 
Now  this  Discipline  is  against  attending  stage- 
plays,  horse-races,  places  of  music,  and  dan- 
cing, &c,  and  not  against  "  music  in  itself." 

Genesee  Discipline%  is  exactly "  the  same  on 
this  subject  as  that  of  New  York,  just  quoted. 

The  Discipline  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, edition  of  1806,  under  the  head  of  Gam- 
ing and  Diversions,  page  39,  says :  "  Friends 
are  fervently  exhorted  to  watch  carefully 
over  the  youth,  and  others  of  our  Society  who 
may  be  so  inclined,  to  prevent  them,  by  affec- 
tionate counsel,  and  brotherly  admonition, 
from  frequenting  stage-plays,  horse-races, 
music,  dancing,  and  other  vain  sports  and 
amusements;  [also,  in  a  particular  manner, 
from  being  concerned  in  lotteries,  wagering, 
or  any  kind  of  gaming ;]  it  being  abundantly 
obvious,  that  those  practices  have  a  tendency 
to  alienate  the  mind  from  the  counsel  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom,  and  to  foster  those  impure  dis- 
positions which  lead  to  debauchery  and  wick- 
edness. If,  therefore,  any  of  our  members 
fall  into  either  of  these  practices,  and  cannot 
be  prevailed  with,  by  private  labor,  to  decline 
them,  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  they  be- 
long should  be  informed  thereof,  and  if  they 

*  Page  37,  edition  of  1843. 
t  Page  50,  edition  of  1856. 
%  Page  32,  edition  of  1842. 
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cannot  be  reclaimed  by  further  labor,  they 
should  be  disowned." 

Here,  also,  the  testimony  is  against  "fre- 
quenting stage-plays,  horse-races,  music,  &c.," 
which  evidently  means  going  from  home  to 
attend  them  ;  and  it  is  not  against  "  ninsic  in 
itself,"  or  against  it  at  home,  in  the  private 
family  circle,  under  healthful  regulation  and 
restraint. 

4  When  the  Baltimore  Discipline  was  last  re- 
vised, in  the  year  1821,  the  clause  which  is 
enclosed  in  brackets  in  the  preceding  quota- 
tion, was  omitted,  and  the  substance  of  it 
transferred  to  the  article  on  "  Conduct  and 
Conversation,"  leaving  the  heading  of  the 
other  article,  "  Diversions"  only,  but  retain- 
ing all  the  other  language  precisely  as  it  pre- 
viously was,  thus  rendering  the  meaning  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  article  on  Diversions,  as 
it  now  stands,  somewhat  obscure.  But  the 
mere  placing  of  the  subjects  testified  against 
under  different  heads  in  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, could  not  change  the  Discipline  upon 
the  subject. 

The  Discipline  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting* 

I    which  was  set  off  from  that  of  Baltimore  in 

J  1812,  and  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,^  which 
was  set  off  from  that  of  Ohio  in  1821,  are  ex- 

I    actly  the  same  upon  the  subject  of  Gaming 

J  and  Diversions  as  that  quoted  from  Baltimore 
Discipline  of  1806. 

|  The  word  music  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Discipline  of  any  of  the  six  Yearly  Meetings, 

j  which  embrace  the  whole  Society  of  our 
Friends  in  this  country,  except  as  already 
quoted  ;  and  in  none  of  these,  certainly,  is 
there  any  testimony  against  "  music  in  itself," 
or  against  it  at  home  in  the  private  family 

»!    circle,  under  healthful   regulation  and  re- 

I    strain  t. 

:  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  subjects  tes- 
j    tified  against  under  this  head,  in  all  these 
I    Books  of  Discipline,  are  those  quoted  in  my 
last  communication  from  the  London  Disci- 
pline of  1783,   viz.:   "Play-houses,  horse- 
races, balls,  and  gaming  places,"  only  we  use 
I   the  word  theatres  for  play-houses  ;  music  and 
I   dancing  for  balls;  and  lotteries,  wagering, 
I  ?n(?  any  kind  of  gar"i»g,  for  gaming  places. 
B  This  fact  enables  us  to  understand  the  force 
I  of  the  words  "music  and  dancing"  in  our 
I  present  Books  of  Discipline,  that,  as  the 
I  word  "theatres"  is  used  to  explain  "play? 
|  houses,"  so  these  are  used  to  explain  "balls':' 
1      3.  Another  ground  for  the  sentiment  1  ox- 
pressed  in  the  Manual,  already  quoted,  is 
<  found  in  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quaker- 
ism.     In   relation   to  Ckrkson,  a  searcher 
I  after  Truth  will  bear  in  mind  that  lie  was 
I  not  a  Friend,  but  a  churchman,  and  became 
*  Pag©  3jE  edition  of  1842! 
t  Page  32,  edition  of  1850. 


acquainted  with  Friends  in  his  interesting 
efforts  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade,  with  which 
efforts  Friends  so  efficiently  co-operated. 
What  he  communicates  in  regard  to  them,  he 
did  not  obtain  from  Friends  writings,  which 
he  rarely  quotes,  so  much  as  from  the  verbal 
communications  of  the  Friends  with  whom 
he  was  thus  brought  into  social  intercourse. 
Hence,  his  language  is  frequently  indefinite, 
and  some  parts  will  not  agree  with  others. 
Had  he  been  a  Friend,  and  himself  imbued 
with  the  deep  and  pure  spirituality  of  their 
religion,  he  would,  with  his  intelligence  and 
powers  of  discrimination,  have  drawn  a  Por- 
traiture of  Quakerism,  if  not  so  flattering  to 
the  Society  as  the  one  he  has  given  of  it,  still 
much  more  to  the  Life.  Friends  were  very 
much  gratified  with  Clarkson's  work.  The 
position  he  occupied  in  England,  and  his 
great  popularity  at  that  time,  both  personally 
and  as  a  writer,  caused  his  Portraiture  to  be 
very  extensively  read  ;  and,  while  it  did  much 
to  remove  prejudice  without  the  Society,  it 
also  did  much  to  promote  vanity  within  it. 
Adversity  and  disrepute  are  much  more 
favorable  to  true  Quakerism  than  prosperity 
and  popularity. 

Nevertheless,  this  work  of  Clarkson's  is 
very  interesting  and  instructive,  and  I  would 
recommend  its  careful  and  discriminating 
perusal,  particularly  the  part  on  the  Moral 
Education  of  Friends'  children,  vol.  i.  pages 
from  35  to  172,  to  every  member  of  the  So- 
ciety; remembering  always,  however,  that, 
what  Friends  profess  to  believe,  or  what  others 
have  formerly  done,  will  do  nothing  for  us, 
unless  we  come  into  the  same  spirit,  and  are 
led  by  the  Light  at  present  shining,  to  do  the 
work  that  is  manifested  to  its. 

Clarkson  says,  in  speaking  of  the  moral 
education  of  chidren :  "The  bodies,  as  well 
as  the  minds  of  children,  require  exercise  for 
their  growth  ;  and-,  as  their  disposition  is  thus 
lively  and  sportive,  such  exercises  as  are  amus- 
ing are  necessary;  and  such  amusements,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  spring  which 
they  enjoy,  must  be  expected  to  be  long. 

"The  Quakers,  although  they  are  esteemed 
an  austere  people,  are  sensible  of  these  wants 
or  necessities  of  youth.  They  allow  their 
children  most  of  the  sports  or  exercises  of  the 
body,  and  most  of  the  amusements  or  exer- 
cises of  the  mind,  which  other  children  of  the 
Island  enjoy ;  but  as  children  are  to  become 
men,  and  men  are  to  become  moral  characters, 
they  believe  that  bounds  should  be  drawn,  or 
that  an  unlimited  permission  to  follow  every 
recreation  would  be  hurtful. 

"  The  Quakers,  therefore,  have  thought  it 
proper  to  interfere  upon  this  subject,  and  to 
draw  a  line  between  those  amusements  which 
they  consider  to  be  salutary,  and  those  which 
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they  consider  to  be  hurtful ;"  and  he  specifies 
music,  novels,  the  theatre,  and  all  games  of 
chance,  among  those  amusements  which  have 
been  forbidden.* 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  notice  here 
that  amusements  are  admitted  to  be  necessary 
for  young  persons,  and  that  the  "  line"  be- 
tween what  Friends  call  the  "  useful  and  the 
hurtful  amusements,"f  was  arbitrarily  drawn 
by  the  people  of  that  day,  so  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected,  that  times,  places,  and 
circumstances,  might  render  a  readjustment 
of  this  "line"  necessary  and  proper. 

It  will  be  found,  too,  from  what  follows 
herein,  that  the  testimony  of  Friends  was  not 
against  "  music  in  itself,"  but  that  their  testi- 
mony rested  wholly  upon  its  abuse,  the  conse- 
quence attending  its  use,  and  the  waste  of  prec- 
ious time  in  the  various  connections  with  it. 

Where  Clarkson  speaks  of  music,  it  is  alto- 
gether in  connection  with  the  moral  education 
of  joung  persons,  the  point  looked  to  in 
which,  was,  to  educate  the  children  to  be 
Friends,  and  to  educate  the  moral  nature,  if 
not  exclusively,  stfll  pre-eminently.  This  is 
only  another  phase  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
proceeding  which  Friends  remonstrate  against, 
substituting  the  walls  or  hedge  of  society 
for  those  of  a  convent  or  a  monastery.  Man 
was  constituted  by  a  wise  Creator,  a  three- 
fold being,  possessing  a  physical  and  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  a  moral  nature ;  and  any 
true  system  of  education  must  be  directed  to 
the  simultaneous  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  these.  If  any  one  of  them  is 
either  omitted  or  exclusively  cultivated,  it 
necessarily  produces  a  deformity  of  character. 

Certainly,  we  have  social  and  civil  duties 
to  perform ;  and  in  the  proper  education  of 
Friends'  children,  this  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized ;  and  while  cultivating  the  moral 
principle,  and  inculcating  faithful  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  Teacher,  they  must  be 
prepared  also,  physically  and  intellectually, 
for  the  duties  of  the  present  life,  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  society,  and  the  physical  in- 
terests of  humanity,  not  as  antagonistic  to 
morality  or  religion,  but  all  blended  in  beau- 
tiful harmony,  glorifying  God  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  His  gracious  purposes.  "  I 
pray  not,"  said  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  that  thou 
shouldst  take  them  [His  disciples]  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them 
from  the  evil." 

Clarkson  introduces  music  in  connection 
with  Friends  thus  :  "  Geo.  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  of  the  opinion,  that  it  [music] 
could  not  be  admitted  in  a  system  of  pure 
Christianity."!    And  adds,  "  It  will  doubtless 

*  Vol.  i.,  pages  36  and  37. 
f  lb.  page  35. 
%  lb.,  page  59. 


appear  strange,  that  there  should  be  found 
people  to  object  to  an  art,  which  is  capable  of 
being  made  productive  of  so  much  pleasurable 
feeling."  "But,  there  are  few  customs, 
againt  which  some  argument  or  other  may 
not  be  advanced ;  few,  in  short,  which  man 
has  not  perverted,  and  where  the  use  has  not 
become,  in  an  undue  measure,  connected  with 
the  abuse"*  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
man  has  often  turned  things  necessary,  and 
things  delightful,  which  Providence  originally 
gave  him  in  a  beautiful  and  perfect  world, 
from  their  true  and  original  design,"  and  in- 
stances among  these,  wood,  stone,  metal,  food, 
and  raiment,  all  of  which  good  gifts  have 
been  perverted  to  hurtful  purposes ;  and  just 
so,  he  says,  "  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is,  with 
music  at  the  present  day,  f  his  whole  line  of 
argument,  as  any  searcher  after  Truth  must 
necessarily  see,  being  against  its  abuse,  and 
not  against  "music  in  itself." 

He  says  again:  "The  first  tendency  of 
music — I  mean  of  instrumental — is  to  calm 
and  tranquilize  the  passions.  The  ideas 
which  it  excites,  are  of  the  social,  benevolent, 
and  pleasant  kind.  It  leads  occasionally  to 
joy,  to  grief,  to  tenderness,  to  sympathy,  but 
never  to  malevolence,  ingratitude,  anger, 
cruelty,  or  revenge."  But  notwithstanding 
that  music  may  be  thus  made  the  means  both 
of  innocent  and  pleasurable  feelings,  yet  it  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  nfen,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  abuse  it,  and  never  probably  more 
than  in  the  present  age.  For  the  use  of  it,  as 
at  present  taught,  is  almost  inseparable  from 
its  abuse."^ 

His  whole  argument  upon  the  subject  he 
condenses  in  this  one  paragraph  on  page  64: 
"  The  Quakers  do  not  deny  that  instrumen- 
tal music  is  capable  of  exciting  delight. 
They  are  not  insensible,  either  of  its  power, 
or  its  charms.  They  throiv  no  imputation  upon 
its  innocence  when  viewed  abstractly  by  itself; 
but  they  do  not  see  any  thing  in  it  siiffitieiitly 
useful  to  make  it  an  object  of  education ;  or,  so 
useful,  as  to  counterbalance  other  considera- 
tions which  make  for  its  disuse." 

The  tenor  of  his  whole  article  upon  the 
subject,  although  as  previously  remarked  his 
language  is  sometimes  indefinite,  conclusively 
shows  that  he  did  not  regard  the  testimony 
of  the  Quakers  as  against  "  music  in  itself," 
for  he  distinctly  states  that  "  they  throw  no 
imputation  upon  its  innocence  when  viewed 
abstractly  by  itself."t 

4.  Another  ground  for  the  sentiment  and 
the  law  I  feel  concerned  to  offer,  although  I 
have  several  others  in  possession,  that  "  against 
music  in  itself,  although  individual  members 

*  Vol.  i.,  pa?e  60. 
f  lb.,  page  61. 
|  IbM  page  64. 
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may  have,  Friends  as  a  Society  have  no  testi- 
mony," is  found  in  what  is  recorded  of  our 
early  Friends.  Oar  valued  friend  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  in  his  interesting  History  of 
Friends,  says :  "  It  appears  that  in  Friends' 
meetings  they  sometimes  broke  forth  in  '  me- 
lodious singings  and  soundings,  under  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  which  breaks  and  fills  the 
heart,  out  of  the  abundance  whereof,  break 
forth  sighs,  and  groans,  and  spiritual  songs, 
as  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  exercise  them  that 
wait  upon  him."  It  is  said  of  John  Story, 
that  "  he  had  judged  the  power  of  God,  as  it 
broke  forth  in  hymns  and  spiritual  songs." 

"  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  spontaneous 
outburst  of  feeling  is  mentioned  in  the  Journal 
of  George  Fox.  During  his  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1669,  his  ministry  was  remarkably  blessed 
with  the  evidence  of  Divine  Power,  and  he 
wrote :  Oh  !  the  brokenness  that  was  amongst 
them  in  the  flowings  of  life !  so  that  in  the 
Power  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  many  together 
have  broken  out  in  singing,  even  with  audible 
voices,  making  melody  in  their  hearts." 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
spiritual  songs  were  prompted  by  devotional 
feelings,  without  previous  concert  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  them  ;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  were  inarticulate 
sounds,  or  metrical  hymns  supplied  from 
memory.  We  know  that  most  of  the  Friends 
of  that  day  had  been  educated  in  churches 
that  used  vocal  music  in  their  devotions,  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  they  had,  in 
their  earlier  days,  committed  hymns  to  mem- 
ory. George  Fox  relates  in  his  Journal,  that 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Carlisle,  he  1  was 
moved  to  sing  by  the  Lord's  power,'  while 
beaten  by  a  cruel  jailor."* 

I  have  thus  conclusively  shown  that  I  have 
ample  ground  for  the  support  of  the  senti- 
ment, that  "  against  music  in  itself,  although 
individual  members  may  have,  Friends  as  a 
Society  have  no  testimony,"  nor  against  it  at 
home,  in  the  private  family  circle,  under 
healthful  regulation  and  restraint. 

The  word  "young"  was  omitted  in  the 
first  line  of  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Manual,  which  was  cause  of  regret,  and  for 
this  reason  I  reproduce  it  here  ;  and  the  next 
sentence  is  added,  in  order  to  explain  it. 
"  A  [young]  person  whose  feelings  are  not 
agreeably  affected  with  melodious  and  harmo- 
nious sounds,  on  proper  occasions,  has  a  de- 
fective organization.  Like  a  person  who 
cannot  distinguish  colors,  or  is  without  the 
sense  of  hearing,  taste,  or  smell,  he  is  desti- 
tute of  a  faculty,  that  ordinarily,  and  for  wise 
purposes,  belongs  to  the  species. 

"  The  quality  of  being  gratified  with  melody, 

*  Jaimey's  Hist,  of  Friends  vol.  ii.,  pages  307-309. 


is  a  most  important  element  . in  developing, 
refining,  and  elevating  the  soul,  and  fitting  it 
for  the  performance  of  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions  and  duties  of  life,  as  well  as 
experiencing  some  of  the  highest  enjoyments 
of  our  nature."* 

This  last  sentence  has  been  widely  misap- 
prehended. It  did  not  refer  to  music,  but 
was  designed  to  show  that  the  same  "  quality" 
or  part  of  our  constitution,  which  is  capable  of 
being  gratified  with  melody,  also  demands  a 
harmony  among  all  the  elements  of  our  na- 
ture ;  is  acutely  sensitive  to  their  disturbed 
relation,  and  cannot  remain  at. ease  while 
there  is  an  inharmonious  condition  of  them  ; 
the  practical  influences  of  which  offices,  when 
the  quality  is  unimpaired,  and  duly  re- 
garded, are  highly  important  and  salutary. 
Had  I  supposed  it  possible  for  any  one  to  ob- 
ject to  the  sentence,  it  would  have  been  most 
cheerfully  omitted.  It  had  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  but  was  introduced 
to  illustrate  to  the  young  the  beautiful 
variety  of  offices  in  the  qualities  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  all  for  wise  and  good  purposes, 
that  the  same  constitutional  quality  which  is 
gratified  with  melody,  possesses  also,  in  the 
Divine  economy,  other  important  influences,  in 
imparting  delicacy  of  sensibility  to  our  per- 
ceptions ;  in  occasioning  an  aversion  to  all 
discordant  elements  in  our  consciousness  ;  and 
an  active  appreciation  of  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  good,  wherever  these  become  cog- 
nizable in  the  Universe  of  God. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  a  young 
girl  of  Waterford,  Va.,  deceased,  was  found 
since  her  death  among  her  papers. 

SCULPTORS. 

Among  those  who  have  won  for  their 
names  a  place  on  the  scroll  of  fame,  sculp- 
tors are  by  no  means  insignificant ;  and  if 
their  path  of  toil  and  hardship  is  to  be  the 
criterion,  perhaps  no  other  class  is  more  de- 
serving of  this  reward.  It  is  remarkable  that 
many  of  their  number  have  been  children  of 
obscurity ;  some  have  never  been  reckoned 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  but  have 
worn  away  their  lives  before  a  mass  of  stone, 
vainly  trying  to  portray  upon  it  the  form  of 
grace  and  beauty  that  haunted  them  ;  but 
their  untutored  hands  have  failed  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  their  will  :  and  thus  their  davs 
have  been  spent  in  a  fierce  struggle  between 

the  desire  and  reality  ;  and  they  have  died 
at  length  in    extreme    poverty,  —their  Inst 

feeble  efforts  directed  to  the  one  purpose  of 

their  lives.  Of  BUch  men  we  hnve  sean  t  y 
record,  but  still  enough  to  convince  us  of  their 
existence,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  their 

*  Youug  Friends'  Manual,  pagM  110  and  150. 
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^  seemingly  fruitless  earthly  efforts,  and  long- 
ings for  beauty,  have  finally  garnered  them  a 
rich  harvest  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  their  pres- 
ent home.  Others,  more  fortunate  in  their 
Ky  training,  have,  during  months  of  patient 
labor,  watched  feature  after  feature  growing 
under  their  skilful  touches,  with  entire  absorp- 
tion in  their  work,  until,  as  the  great  piece 
nears  completion,  the  excitement  and  feverish 
joy  of  the  spirit  proves  too  strong  for  its  tene- 
ment, and  when  the  work  is  finished,  the  over- 
tasked energies  sink  rapidly  to  dissolution. 
Upon  others  the  first  successful  effort  has  no 
such  fatal  effect,  but,  imbued  with  courage  by 
their  achievements,  they  live  on  to  gather 
greener  laurels  by  carving  new  beauties. 

In  one  light  we  may  all  be  considered 
sculptors,  for  we  have  given  us  a  mind,  which, 
like  the  shapeless  mass  of  marble,  is  to  be 
'  modelled  into  a  beautiful  form.  Our  loves, 
duties,  cares  and  afflictions  are  our  hammers 
and  chisels,  which,  if  dexterously  and  prayer- 
fully guided,  will  transform  the  sharp  angu- 
larities into  softened  and  graceful  outlines, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  great  Ideal ;  of  whose 
own  perfection  as  a  sculptor  we  have  so  many 
evidences,  from  the  living,  breathing  statues 
that  surround  us,  to  the  delicately-moulded 
flowers  with  their  scolloped  petals,  and  the 
luxurious  fruits,  each  a  perfect  pattern  of  its 
kind.  Remembering  the  perfection  of  His 
smallest  works,  who  has  formed  a  world  from 
chaos,  "  yet  in  the  last  depths  of  the  wilder- 
ness, left  not  a  flower  unfinished,"  we  would 
despair  of  our  ability  to  create  a  work  of  such 
excellence,  as  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  a 
niche  in  the  Palace  of  our  King,  did  we  not 
at  the  same  time  remember  his  leniency  as  a 
critic.  As  our  task  is  more  difficult,  so  is  our 
reward  greater,  for  he  that  works  upon  stone, 
carves  for  earth  and  evanescent  renown; 
while  he  who  works  upon  his  heart  is  carving 
for  Heaven  and  imperishable  fame.  For  as 
an  illustrious  statesman  has  said  :  "  If  we  work 
upon  marble  it  will  perish  ;  if  we  work  upon 
brass,  time  will  efface  it ;  but  if  we  work  upon 
our  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  the 
just  fear  of  God  and  our  fellow  men,  we  en- 
grave upon  these  tablets  something  that  will 
brighten  to  all  eternity."  Let  us  not  be  dis- 
couraged, though  we  spend  days  upon  our 
work  without  making  perceptible  progress. 
It  is  our  life's  labor ;  long  and  painful  effort 
is  necessary  for  its  completion.  If  a  sad 
affliction  is  sent  to  us,  or  if  a  sacrifice  is  de- 
manded, let  us  bear  the  one  patiently,  and 
cheerfully  take  the  other,  sure  that  by  so 
doing  we  convert  some  angle  into  a  graceful 
curve,  remove  some  blemish,  or  render  some 
rough  place  smooth.  Let  us  cultivate  charity 
and  love  for  all  mankind ;  they  will  give  a 
noble  and  chaste  expression  to  our  statues. 


Then  let  us  flinch  not,  but  cut  on,  carve  on, 
remembering  that  our  work  is  not  to  crumble 
to  dust,  as  the  temples  and  images  of  earth, 
but  to  "  brighten  to  all  eternity ;"  and  glorious 
in  its  perfection  and  purity  should  be  the 
production  that  is  to  adorn  the  Golden  Palace 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. 


The  Troubles  of  Life. — Sometimes  I 
compare  the  troubles  which  we  have  to  under- 
go in  the  course  of  the  year  to  a  great  bundle 
of  fagots,  far  too  large  for  us  to  lift ;  but  God 
does  not  require  us  to  carry  the  whole  at  once. 
He  mercifully  unties  the  bundle,  and  gives  us 
first  one  stick,  which  we  are  to  carry  to-day  ; 
and  then  another,  which  we  are  to  carry  to- 
morrow ;  and  so  on.  This  we  might  easily 
manage,  if  we  would  only  take  the  burden  ap- 
pointed for  us  each  day  ;  but  we  choose  to  in- 
crease our  troubles  by  carrying  yesterday's 
stick  over  again  to-day,  and  adding  to-mor- 
row's burden  to  our  load  before  we  are  re- 
quired to  bear  it. — Rev.  J.  Newton. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  4,  1868. 
"  A  WORD  SPOKEN  IN  SEASON,  HOW  GOOD 

it  is." — Perhaps  there  are  few  who  have  not 
at  some  period  realized  this  truth.  Its  appli- 
cation is  to  various  states  or  conditions  in 
life,  but  perhaps  at  no  time  has  it  more  force 
than  when  viewed  in  connection  with  young 
life  and  the  many  temptations  incident 
thereto.  Many  persons,  no  doubt,  can  re- 
member occasions  when,  amid  the  busy 
throng  of  our  public  streets,  the  heart  has 
been  grieved  or  the  sensibilities  offended  with 
what  the  eye  has  seen,  or  the  ear  heard,  when 
passing,  perhaps,  a  group  of  little  boys, 
among  whom  there  seemed  to  be  a  total  dis- 
regard of  all  moral  obligation.  On  such  oc- 
casions, it  may  be,  some  of  us  have  stopped 
on  our  way,  and,  impelled  by  a  hidden  force, 
have  said,  "  Oh,  boys,  don't  say  so,"  or  "  Don't 
do  that,  it  is  not  right," — and  then  passed  on, 
all  unconscious  that  perhaps  a  seed  had  been 
dropped  that  would  in  after  years  spring  up, 
grow  and  bear  good  fruit.  The  proof  that 
this  has  been  so,  or  the  evidence  that  the 
word  thus  dropped  had  entered  some  heart, 
may  not  often  come  to  our  knowledge,  but 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  check  the  flowing 
of  that  feeling,  under  which  we  can  offer  a 
word  in  season  to  some  tempted  child  whose 
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home  influences  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  good. 

A  case  in  point  was  brought  before  a  re- 
ligious conference  recently  held  in  this  city, 
as  showing  the  advantage  of  being  alive  to 
opportunities  of  helping  the  children,  upon 
whom  the  hope  of  succeeding  generations 
must  rest.    The  speaker  said  : 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  many  years 
ago  it  was,  but  about  sixty,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  passing  down  Fourth  street,  near  this 
church,  and  saw  some  li£tle  boys  in  the  street 
with  a  number  of  larger  ones. 

"  I  knew  two  of  them,  and  knew  their  pa- 
;  rents,  and  called  them  to  me.  I  said,  'I 
I  think  you  had  better  go  home  to  your  moth- 
ers ;  I  am  afraid  these  boys  will  lead  you  into 
mischief.'  They  took  my  advice  and  went. 
This  occurrence  had  passed  from  my  mind. 
Some  years  ago,  about  nine  or  ten,  I  think, 
I  was  in  Baltimore,  and  a  person  came  to  me, 
and  said  '  he  had  been  a  travelling  preacher 
for  some  years.  Years  ago,  when  a  little  boy 
in  Philadelphia,  you  called  me  and  advised 
me  to  go  home  to  my  mother.  I  did  so,  and 
I  have  never  forgotten  it.'  This  incident, 
said  the  speaker,  awakened  me  afresh  to  a 
sense  of  my  duty  in  this  respect.  A  pleasant 
word  to  little  boys  is  printed  on  their  minds, 
and,  wTith  the  increase  of  years,  stays  there. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  good  we  can  do 
!    by  one  single  effort." 

;  Similar  instances  in  which  there  was  room 
[  for  hope  that  the  effort  was  not  wholly  un- 
•  productive  of  good,  came  under  our  own 
f  notice.  A  Friend  passing  a  group  of  boys 
s  was  shocked  by  the  profanity  that  was  freely 
i  uttered.  A  few  words  of  remonstrance  were 
i  offered,  and  received  with  ridicule.  Imme- 
!,  diately  a  bright-eyed,  intelligent  looking  boy, 
the  youngest  of  the  company,  stood  out  from 
the  rest,  and  said,  reprovingly,  "  What  are 
d  you  laughing  at  ?"  The,  others  were  sobered 
e,  at  once.  The  little  fellow,  bare-footed  and 
,'t  bare-headed,  took  the  hand  that  was  extended 
o,  to  him,  and  he  and  the  Friend  walked  off 
jii  x)gel,her,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  af- 
p,  ibrded  of  impressing  the  lesson  that  had  been 
it  ?iven.  .Very  different  from  the  reflections 
in  "uised  by  the  review  of  this  circumstance, 
t,  ire  those  which  arise  in  connection  with  an- 
il >Mut  occasion  when  the  promptings  of  the 
r  irood  Spirit  worn  recognized  but  not  obeyed. 
:i      The  same  I'Yiend  was  passing  through  one 

it  four  public  thoroughfares,  when  her  attention 


was  arrested  by  a  poor,  forlorn,  wretched- 
looking  girl  ;  she  did  not  ask  alms,  but  as 
she  passed  along,  the  immediate  impression 
was,  as  though  outwardly  spoken,  "  Speak  to 
her  and  ask  if  she  would  not  like  a  good 
home."  But  the  thought  immediately  came, 
what  could  I  do  with  such  an  one  as  she  is — 
and  then  the  feeling  which  was  doubtless  de- 
signed for  good  was  checked.  Years  have 
passed,  but  again  and  again  has  the  remem- 
brance of  this  poor  neglected  girl  come  up, 
always  bringing  with  it  a  sense  of  neglected 
duty. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  review  the  past  and 
note  the  effect  of  actions,  which  were  appar- 
ently unimportant  when  performed,  but 
which  have  doubtless  left  a  mark  for  good 
or  ill.  This  retrospect,  if  made  in  good  faith, 
may  help  us  to  avoid  former  misses,  and 
stimulate  us  to  press  forward  more  earnestly 
in  the  faithful  performance  of  every  duty, 
remembering  that  some  of  these  may  be  close- 
ly connected  with  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  a  fellow  being. 

We  are  too  apt,  under  the  feeling  that  we 
are  not  our  "  brother's  keeper,"  to  disregard 
opportunities  of  extending  a  helping  hand  te 
those  who  need  it  morally.  Let  us,  in  this 
connection,  remember  the  poor  neglected 
street  children,  and  forget  not  the  recorded 
truth,  "  A  word  spoken  in  season,  how  good 
it  is." 

Friends'  Schools. — A  Friend,  who  desires 
to  see  more  local  information  in  our  paper, 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  interesting 
particulars  of  a  school  in  his  locality. 

He  says  that  in  1836  there  were  no  schools 
under  the  care  of  Friends  within  the  compass 
of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  A  Friend 
then  opened  in  their  Meeting  the  propriety 
of  having  a  school  or  schools  established  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  our  Dis- 
cipline. The  Monthly  Meeting  became  inter* 
ested  in  the  concern,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  building  two  school-rooms,  each  suf- 
ficiently large  to  accommodate  sixty  scholars. 
Apparatus  was  procured,  and  the  two  schools 
were  soon  in  successful  operation.  Since  that 
time  two  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
building,  and  they  now  have  three  schools  of 
the  description  recommended  by  Discipline. 
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The  male  department  has  an  attendance  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  pupils;  the  senior  female 
department  of  from  eighty  to  ninety ;  and  the 
minor  department  averages  from  forty  to 
sixty.  These  schools  are  under  the  care  of 
committees,  and  the  scholars,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty,  are  pleasantly  with 
Friends  at  their  mid-week  meeting. 


Died,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  2d  of  Third 
month,  1868,  Cassandra  Chandlee,  daughter  of 
Rebecca  and  the  late  Joseph  Turner,  in  the  36th  year 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  Lombard  St.  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Third  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  her  father,  William  Cain,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  Mary  J.,  wife  of  Andrew  F.  Vaughan,  aged  33 
years.  During  her  protracted  illness,  which  was 
attended  with  great  suffering,  she  uttered  no  com- 
plaint. Death  had  no  terrors  for  her.  She  knew 
that  life  had  its  charms  for  her,  but  she  felt  willing 
to  leave  all;  it  was  best  it  should  be  so-  She  was 
mu  h  beloved  by  her  numerous  friends. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  her  son-in-law's  Edwin  New- 
bold,  near  Recklesstown,  N.  J.,  on  the  24th  of  2d 
month,  1868,  Martha  R.  Shreve,  in  the  71st  year 
of  her  age.  In  the  domestic  circle  she  was  a  wise 
counsellor,  a  tender  and  affectionate  parent,  and  a 
true  and  steadfast  friend.  Sympathetic  in  her  na- 
ture, she  ever  felt  for  suffering  humanity,  and  her 
hand  was  often  extended  to  alleviate  those  ills  she 
could  not  cure. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Third  month,  at  Germantown, 

Pa.,  Henry  K.  Paul,  in  his  84th  year. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  Third  month,  in  Philadelphia, 

Hannah  N. ,  widow  of  John  Roberts,  aged  79. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  Third  month  28th,  at  his 

son's  residence,  Newtown,  N.  J.,  Cornelius  Conard, 
in  his  84th  year. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
Swarthmore  College,  will  be  held  on  Third-day,  the 
7th  ef  Fourth  month,  at  3  P.  M.,  at  Race  S'reet 
Meeting-house.. 

Edward  Parrish,  Clerk. 


friends'  library. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on 
Fourth-day  evening,  Fourth  month  8th,  at  8  o'clock, 
in  the  Library  Room. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  meeting  to  organize  a  First-day  School  Asso- 
ciation within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-House, 
on  Sixth-day  afternoon  next,  Fourth  month  10th, 
at  3  o'clock.  It  is  hoped  that  all  schools  within 
said  limits  will  report  and  be  represented.  All  in- 
terested in  this  movement  are  invited. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Meeting  on  Sixth-day,  Fourth  month  10th,  at 
1£  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  Race  Street  Meeting-House. 

Wm.  W.  Biddle,  Clerk. 


CHANGE  OF  HOUR. 

Friends  will  please  remember  that  the  hour  for 
gathering  at  Race  Street  and  West  Philadelphia 
Meetings  will  be  10  o'clock,  from  the  1st  of  Fourth 
month  to  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next. 


REVIEW  OF  JANNEY'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY OF  FRIENDS. 
BY  EDWARD  PARRISH. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Janney's  history 
published  before  the  late  rebellion  were  chief- 
ly occupied  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
days  of  the  first  convincement,  a  period  about 
which  much  has  been  previously  written.  A 
familiar  modern  garb  has  been  adopted  for 
the  narrative,  which  is  condensed  and  mingled 
with  instructive  biographies.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  are  occupied  with  the  period 
from  1691  to  1828,  during  which  four  genera- 
tions successively  bore,  with  varying  faithful- 
ness, the  burden  of  those  testimonies  which 
have  constituted  the  Society  of  Friends  a 
peculiar  people — may  we  not  add,  mainly  [ 
zealous  of  good  works.  During  these  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  the  organiza-. 
tion  formed  by  the  fathers  was  subjected  to  [ 
the  test  of  experience,  was  agitated  by  contro-  j 
versies,  as  earnest  religious  bodies  are  wont  j 
to  be,  and,  alas  !  even  rent  by  serious  schisms,  j 

Many  familiar  names,  held  in  great  esteem  l 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are  brought  be-  j 
fore  us  in  these  volumes,  by  brief  and  com-  jl 
prehensive  memoirs.    Such  men  as  Thomas  h 
Story,  John  and  Samuel  Fothergill,  Samuel  j 
Bownas,  Thomas  Chalkley,  Thomas  Ellwood,  ,1 
James  Logan,  Warner  Mifflin,  John  Wool-  -I 
man,  Job  Scott,  George  and  William  Dill-  ]  I 
wyn,  Sarah  Grubb,  Rebecca  Jones  and  many  ■ 
others  of  more  modern  time  are  shining  lights  | 
in  the  history  of  the  Society  during  this  pe-  •  I 
riod. 

The  settlement  and  steady  growth  of  the  j 
Commonwealth   of   Pennsylvania    form    a  ij 
prominent  feature  in  these  volumes.    In  the  J 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  civil  govern-  jl; 
ment,  the  testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature  |  ( 
of  Christ's  kingdom  which  was  early  revealed  j ,  | 
to  Friends  was  necessarily  brought  into  close  j I ; 
trial ;  the  bounds  between  lawful  resistance  to  j II 
wrong  and  the  unwarrantable  taking  of  bu-lfl, 
man  life  by  resort  to  arms  were  maintained  ||| 
through  difficult  and  trying  experiences,  but  j  I 
with  a  success  without  precedent  in  history,     j,  ■ 

In  the  protracted  Revolutionary  War,  by  sfl 
which  the  connection  of  the  American  colonies  j 
with  the  mother  country  was  severed,  many  jl 
Friends  were  placed  in  a  very  trying  position.  j|j 
The  natural  affiliation   of  the   Society  in- 
America  with  the  parent  Yearly  Meeting  of; 
London,  and  the  frequent  religious  visits  to;( 
and  fro,  which  had  knit  the  distanl  breth-ji 
ren  in  a  close  communion,  induced  many!  I 
Friends  to  look  with  decided  disapproval,, 
upon  the  attempted  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent American  government,  and  brought' 
upon  the  Society  the  suspicion  and  disfavoij 
of  the  ruling  powers  in  America.  There 
were,  however,  very   many  Friends  whc 
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warmly  sympathized  with  the  revolution,  but 
were  restrained  from  any  participation  in  it 
from  conscientious  opposition  to  all  warlike 
measures. 

Both  of  these  classes  fell  under  the  ban  of 
the  struggling  party  of  the  Republic,  and  we 
have  here  an  interesting  account  of  the  ban- 
ishment of  a  body  of  very  respectable  Friends 
to  a  remote  place  in  Virginia,  where  they 
spent  about  seven  months  as  exiles,  burying 
there  two  of  their  number,  eminent  ministers 
of  the  gospel. 

A  memorable  interview  between  President 
Washington  and  Warner  Mifflin,  after  the 
war,  is  thus  related  by  Janney  : 

"  In  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  Presi- 
dent said  :  '  Mr.  Mifflin,  will  you  please  to 
inform  me  on  what  principle  you  were  op-' 
|j  posed  to  the  Revolution  ?'  He  answered,  'Yes ; 
I  upon  the  same  principle  that  I  should  be  op- 
i  posed  to  a  change  in  this  Government.  All 
[  that  ever  was  gained  by  revolutions  is  not  an 
I  adequate  compensation  to  the  poor  mangled 
I  soldier  for  the  loss  of  life  or  limb.'  After  a 
[pause,  the  President  replied,  '  Mr.  Mifflin,  I 
:'  honor  your  sentiments  ;  there  is  more  in  that 
jthan  mankind  have  generally  considered." 

The  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  severely  tried 
the  peace  principles  of  the  Society,  and  al- 
though the  fearful  history  of  this  period,  and 
of  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  faithful 
((adherents  to  principle,  is  familiar  to  most,  it 
Kjis  well  that  it  here  finds  a  record  among  kin- 
fldred  facts  in  which  the  history  of  our  Society 
gabounds. 

I    The  great  testimony  against  slavery,  origi- 
iaating  in  a  Divinely-inspired  regard  for  hu- 
man rights,  is  of  course  traced  through  its 
| successive  stages,  from  its  first  public  advo- 
cacy, in  1688, — in  which  year  it  was  brought 
I  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
ind  New  Jersey  by  some  Friends  of  German- 
bwn  Meeting,— till  1776,  when  the  holding 
jbf  slaves  by  Friends  was  made  a  disownable 
bffence  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
Ivvithin  a  few  years  thereafter,  was  forbidden  by 
I  :he  Discipline  throughout  the  whole  Society, 
j   In  the   great   movement   by  which  the 
■American  nation  has  been  aroused  to  the 
Wjormity  of  slavery,  it  is  feared  that  many 
Conservative   influences   in   the  Society  of 
Friends  have  prevented  its  taking  that  share 
Jkhich  faithfulness  to  its  testimony  would  call 
i«r;  yet  all  honoris  due  to  those  compara- 
tively few  Friends  who,  through  evil  report 
knd  through  good  report,  have  stood  by  the 
black  man  and  demanded  his  rights  in  the 
■name  of  justice  and  humanity. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  some  other  parts  of 
America,  Friends  were  early  brought  into 
■lirect  contact  with   the   aboriginal  tribes. 


William  Penn  here  comes  before  us  in  a 
character  which  cannot  fail  to  shine  in  con- 
trast with  every  other  pioneer  upon  the 
American  Continent.  He  and  his  associates 
came  not  as  conquerors  claiming  a  right  to 
the  lands  upon  which  they  settled — not  as 
law-givers,  laying  restrictions  and  enforcing 
penalties,  grievous  to  be  borne, — not  as 
enemies,  having  contrary  interests, — not  even 
as  propagandists,  urging  them  to  lay  aside 
their  cherished  traditions, — but  as  brethren 
and  friends,  children  of  the  same  great  Spirit, 
appealing  to  their  acknowledged  sense  of 
right,  and  thus  winning  them  to  -a  lasting 
friendship  and  to  practical  viewrs  of  religion 
and  duty.  ' 

The  well  directed  efforts  of  Friends  to  de- 
fend and  protect  the  ignorant  and  confiding 
Indians  against  the  frauds  and  malicious  in- 
trigues of  the  white  settlers,  have  continued 
for  near  two  hundred  years,  and  although  un- 
availing to  arrest  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
red  man  before  the  march  of  civilization, 
form  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  the  So- 
ciety in  America. 

To  the  readers  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  several  vital 
testimonies  in  the  interest  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  by  which  the  Society  has  modi- 
fied the  legislation  not  only  of  the  young 
American  States  which  were  providentially 
formed  partially  under  its  influence,  but  also 
of  Britain.  The  Society  of  Friends  from  its 
origin  has  been  a  power  in  the  world  before 
which  not  a  few  oppressive  laws  and  super- 
stitious usages  have  yielded,  and  whose  silent 
testimony  to  the  spirituality  of  true  religion 
is  now  needed  perhaps  as  much  as  ever  be- 
fore. 

Writing  for  a  periodical  published  and 
perused  by  Friends,  almost  exclusively,  it  is 
well  now  to  turn  from  these  favorable  features 
of  Quakerism,  upon  which  we  naturally  pre- 
fer to  dwell,  to  that  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Society  in  which  its  weakness  is  shown. 
Here  our  historian  has  given  us  an  array  of 
facts  which  we  do  well  to  ponder.  They  ex- 
hibit not  only  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
and  the  imperfections  which  characterize  all 
religious  organizations,  but  they  show  that 
the  high  spiritual  ground  assumed  by  Friends 
has  not  prevented  the  growth  of  intolerance 

and  bigotry  among  them. 

Unlike  most  seets,  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  established  upon  no  system  of  t  heologioal 
belief.  Its  fundamental  principle,  "  the  uni- 
versal and  saving  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul." 
was  matter  of  experience  with  its  convinced 
members  ;  it  led  them  into  a  broad  and  free 
toleration,  and  out  of  narrow  sectarianism. 
The  writings  and  oral  ministry  of  esteemed 
members  of  the  Society  have  from  its  origin 
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exhibited  marked  differences  in  regard  to 
those  points  upon  which  theologians  of  the 
several  schools  are  divided  ;  but  while  they 
gave  precedence  to  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
which  are  practical  and  experimental,  there 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  clashing. 

It  was  the  advice  of  George  Fox  to  Friends 
to  "  keep  to  Scripture  language,  terms,  words 
and  doctrines,  as  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  matters  of  faith,  religious  controversy  and 
conversation,  and  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
and  drawn  into  unscriptual  terms  invented  by 
men  in  their  human  wisdom." 

This  wise  counsel  was  well  adapted  to  a 
people  called  out  of  all  religious  sects  and 
held  together  only  by  "the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  It  accords 
with  the  genius  of  a  Society  which  repudiates 
human  learning  as  an  essential  qualification 
for  the  ministry,  adopts  no  creed,  and  does 
not  require  conformity  to  any  standard  of 
faith  or  doctrine  in  those  seeking  its  fellow- 
ship. Scripture  language  furnishes  expres- 
sion for  almost  every  phase  of  belief,  and  the 
variety  of  interpretation  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject adapts  it  to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  author  of  this  history  has  with  great 
labor  and  research  compiled  from  the  vol- 
uminous writings  of  George  Fox,  Isaac  Pen- 
ington,  Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn, 
Stephen  Crisp,  George  Whitehead,  Richard 
Claridge  and  others,  their  views  on  the  va- 
rious points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  the  creeds  of  the  so-called 
Evangelical  Churches,  and  with  the  writings 
of  modern  Friends  of  the  two  leading  divis- 
ions of  the  Society.  He  also  gives  an  "histori- 
cal view  of  the  doctrinal  writings  of  Friends 
from  the  death  of  George  Fox  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  history  of  the 
trials  and  disownments  for  alleged  heresies  of 
Hannah  Barnard  and  Thomas  Foster. 

These  two  disownments — occurring,  the  for- 
mer in  1802  and  the  latter  in  1812— are  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
the  Society  in  England — the  era  of  increased 
zeal  in  regard  to  soundness  in  belief.  A  sep- 
aration had  indeed  occurred  in  America 
about  one  hundred  years  before,  caused  by 
doctrinal  controversies.  The  disownment  of 
George  Keith,  however,  was  placed  not  on 
the  ground  of  his  disunity  with  Friends  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  so  much  as  on  his  factious 
and  disorderly  conduct,  though  doubtless  the 
doctrines  he  advocated  were  as  objectionable 
to  the  mass  of  the  Society  in  his  day,  as,  more 
recently,  were  those  of  Hannah  Barnard  or 
Thomas  Foster  on  the  opposite  extreme. 

Keith  and  his  followers,  maintained  that  im- 
mediate revelation  has  ceased,  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  operates  only  through  the  Scrip- 


tures and  other  means  of  grace ;  they  also  held 
that "  the  faculty  of  the  will  of  infant  children  I 
is  corrupted,"  and  that  all  are  at  birth  defiled  | 
by  sin  and  guilty.  In  opposition  to  the  uni-  II 
versality  of  the  Saving  Light,  as  taught  by  I 
Barclay,  they  maintained  the  absolute  neees-  1 
sity  of  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  4 
death  and  sufferings  as  essential  to  salvation ;  J 
they  also  maintained  the  trinity  of  persons  ! 
in  the  Godhead,  and  the  doctrine  of  imputed  I  j 
righteousness.  That  these  views  have  been  i- 
more  or  less  adopted  by  some  Friends  in  our  r| 
time  is  no  argument  against  the  fact  that.f 
they  caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  leading  [ 
minds  in  the  Society  then,  and  called  out  in  i 
opposition  the  talents  of  Thomas  Ellwood,  .' 
George  Whitehead  and  Richard  Claridge,  j 
and  received  the  well  considered  condemna- 
tion  of  several  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Year- 1 
ly  Meetings,  in  America,  and  of  the  Yearly  j 
Meeting  of  London. 

The  separation  in  Ireland  about  the  begin- 1 
ning  of  the  present  century,  growing  out  of  | 
attempts  to  enforce  arbitrary  rules  of  disci- J 
pline,  and  to  insist  on  such  uniformity  of  be-  | 
lief  and  of  practice  as  could  never  be  attained  | 
among  thinking  people  of  any  church,  is  of  | 
apiece  with  the  impeachment  of  Hannah  1 
Barnard  because  of  her  views  in  regard  to  * 
the  Jewish  Avars,  and  of  Thomas  Foster  for  tl 
advocating  the  Unitarian  doctrine.  These  | 
events,  in  themselves  of  secondary  import- 1 
ance,  seem  to  have  paved  the  way  for  those  | 
proscriptive  measures,  the  results  of  which  | 
are  justly  regarded  by  our  author  as  the  lead- 
ing topic  connected  with  the  more  recent  his- J 
tory  of  the  Society — the  American  schism  of  1 
1827.  After  a  careful  study  of  that  part  of  1 
the  work  devoted  to  this  separation  and  its  | 
causes,  I  think  all  must  admit  the  authentic- 1 
ity  and  accuracy  of  its  facts,  and  the  candor  f 
and  liberality  with  which  they  are  presented.  I 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  theological  questions  opened  up| 
in  this  historical  review.  All  interested  in  [I 
this  inquiry  are  referred  to  the  work  itself, 
where  they  will  find  the  separation  ablyi 
treated  with  reference  to  its  theological  and  I 
its  disciplinary  aspects.  I  wish  it  might  be»l 
extensively  read  by  the  younger  class  in  all  j 
the  divisions  of  the  Society,  to  the  end  that  f 
the  truth  of  history  might  be  vindicated.  | 

As  one  who  in  the  exciting  times  of  the! 
great  separation  was  too  young  to  enter  into  i 
its  spirit,  and  who  has  been  always  happily  j| 
affiliated  with  many  dear  friends  of  both ' 
parties,  I  should  be  loth  to  stir  up  a  spirit  i 
that  would  wound  or  destroy ;  yet  I  have  < 
been  a  witness  to  the  strange  anomaly  pre-  j 
sented  by  the  professed  successors  of  those  ' 
"  Sons  of  the  morning,','  of  whom  it  was  said,  j 
"  See  the  Quakers  how  they  love  one  another,"  J 
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in  our  time  not  only  divided,  but  actually  at 
enmity,  passing  each  other  in  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  with  averted  faces,  one  party 
invoking  the  civil  law  to  deprive  the  other 
of  its  property,  on  the  plea  of  unsoundness 
of  faith,  locking  the  burial  grounds  against 
worthy  and  esteemed  Friends,  on  the  plea 
that  their  rights  of  membership  were  for- 
feited  by  disciplinary  proceedings  without 
warrant  in  justice  or  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  Society,  and  even  disowning  young 
Friends  for  witnessing  marriages  performed 
I  without  priest  or  magistrate  by  the  long 
I  sanctioned  ceremony  of  Friends.    As  I  have 
i  pondered  these  things,  I  have  queried,  should 
|  not  the  new  generation  that  has  come  up 
|  since  this  terrible  rending  of  the  Society,  at 
3  least  seek  to  look  back  upon  it  in  the  light  of 
[j  impartial  criticism,  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
learn  the  lessons  which  it  teaches,  and  to  seek 
Kout  the  cause  of  the  declension  and  disunity 
I  which  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  right  progress 
land  influence  of  the  Society? 

Friends  are  yet  needed  in  the  world,  not  to 
perpetuate  useless  peculiarities  or  to  propagate 
theories  and  dogmas  already  too  much  in- 
sisted on  in  various  branches  of  the  church, 
Ibut  to  illustrate  in  their  lives  and  characters 
the  great  central  fact  of  the  Divine  light  in 
[the  soul,  a  fact  which  partly,  through  their 
jinstrumentality,  has  already  obtained  a  lodg- 
ement among  almost  all  denominations  of 
IChristians,  but  which  still  needs  a  represen- 
tative body  prepared  to  show  forth  its  glori- 
lous  fruits,  as  did  our  fathers. 

The  work  of  our  day  is  to  promote  spirit- 
iualism  against  materialism,  which,  in  science, 
Inow  takes  the  name  of  Positive  Philosophy 
land  Psychology,  and  in  the  church  the  more 
lorthodox  form  of  Ritualism. 
1  The  real  battle,  now,  is  not  so  much  be- 
ween  trinity  and  unity,  faith  and  works, 
)redestination  and  free  will, — the  old  mooted 
joints  of  theology, — as  between  the  spiritual 
nd  the  material,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the 
ubstance  and  the  shadow ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
he  legitimate  successors  of  Fox,  Penn  and 
Barclay  will  find  it  their  mission  to  bury 
erbal  and  non-essential  controversies  in  a 
ractical  testimony  to  the  inward  and  spiritual 
aturo  of  true  religion,  possessing  themselves 
u  that  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to 
>e  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy." 

For  FriondH'  Intelligencer. 
OHKDI  KNCE. 
"If  any  mnti  will  do  His  will,  ho  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
□other  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  mysolf." — John  vii.  17. 

Soul,  aspiring  to  be  wise, 

Tossed  with  doubtings  to  and  fro, 
Cease  thy  vain,  thy  book>ward  search ; 
Do  His  will  and  thou  shalt  know. 


On,  not  through  the  intellect, 

Does  the  light  from  heaven  glow ; 
Faith  and  love  the  windows  are ; 

Do  His  will  and  thou  shalt  know. 
Cease  thy  prayers  for  greater  light ; 

To  that  nearest  duty  go 
Which  thy  pride  has  overlooked  ; 

Do  His  will  and  thou  shalt  know. 
Creeds  time-honored,  crumble,  fall 

Before  Truth's  resistless  blow  ; 
Ask  not,  sadly,  what  is  left? 

Do  His  will  and  thou  shalt  know. 
Is  thy  life  a  failure  all  ? 

Art  thou  asking,  in  thy  woe, 
What  is  life,  and  wherefore  given  ? 

Do  His  will  and  thou  shalt  know. 
In  the  world  of  sense,  'tis  law 
Meets  us  whereso'er  we  go  ; 
To  the  soul  tis  ever  this  : 

Do  His  will  and  thou  shalt  know.  S. 


THE  OLD  FAMILY  CRADLE. 
BY  CLARA  F.  BERRY. 

For  years  it  had  stood  in  my  father's  old  hall, 
A  time  honored,  love-serving  friend  to  us  all ; 
A  faithful  old  servant — ah  1  who  will  e'er  know 
How  boundless  a  love  its  great  heart  could  bestow  ? 
It  rocked  away  trouble,  it  dried  every  tear, 
Assuaged  every  sorrow,  and  calmed  every  fear. 
No  plumes  waved  aloft  like  a  helmeted  crest ; 
No  ornaments  hung  from  its  homely  recess  ; 
No  white  satin  curtains  enfolded  its  bed, 
Yet  soft  was  the  pillow  where  nestled  each  head. 
Ten  little  forms  it  had  pillowed  with  care, 
Ten  golden  heads  had  slept  peacefully  there. 
Death  came  at  last,  and  though  short  was  his  stay, 
The  cradle  was  empty  for  many  a  day ; 
Three  little  fledglings  had  gone  from  the  nest 
To  be  rocked  by  the  angels  in  heaven  to  rest. 
Our  mother  in  silence  kissed  meekly  the  rod, 
And  willingly  gave  back  these  treasures  to  Grod. 
Years  passed  away,  and  the  cradle  no  more 
Echoed  its  chimes  on  the  carpetless  lloor  ; 
With  rockers  well  worn  and  the  paint  turning 

grey* 

The  cradle  showed  symptoms  of  wear  and  decay. 
Away  to  the  attic  this  treasure  was  borne, 
Weakened,  but  not  of  its  usefulness  shorn  ; 
And  there  it  is  lying  far  under  the  eaves, 
'Mid  the  patter  of  rain  and  the  rustling  of  leaves. 
Though  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  painted  with 
dust, 

We  treasure  it  still  as  a  sacred  trust ; 
Faithful  and  true  in  the  course  it  has  run, 
We  cherish  it  still  for  the  good  it  has  done : 
And  though  years  may  pass,  we  shall  ever  recall 
The  cradle  that  stood  in  my  father's  old  hall. 
North  Audover,  Muss. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. — NO  VII. 

CONSERVATIVE  AND  PROGRESSIVE. 

The  great  diversity  of  character  and  talent? 
winch  exists  among  men  ami  women,  extend- 
ing as  it  does  even  to  children  of  the  same 
parents,  must  be  founded  in  nature.  It  pro- 
oeeds  from  innate  differences  of  constitution, 
which  gives  rise  not  only  to  diversified  traits, 
inclinations  and  dispositions,  but  also  to  dif- 
ferences even  in  matters  of  mere  opinion. 

If,  then,  we  are  by  nature  dillerent,  how 
shall  any  one  presume  to  say  that  he  is  right 
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and  tluit  all  who  differ  from  him  are  wrong? 
Have  not  all  who  follow  their  honest  convic- 
tions an  equal  claim  to  be  considered  right  ? 
There  are  certain  general  principles,  it  is  true, 
about  which  all  right-minded  persons  must 
necessarily  agree,  such  as  that  it  is  wrong  to 
cheat,  lie,  or  steal,  but  these  are  seldom  the 
subjects  of  controversy. 

The  only  rational  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  premises  is  that  every  one  who,  in 
subjection  to  his  moral  nature,  follows  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations  and  convictions,  fills 
his  appointed  place,  and  is  entitled  to  equal 
credit  with  every  other  person.  Some  per- 
sons are  by  nature  inclined  to  exercise  zeal 
in  whatever  they  undertake  :  but  this  applies 
more  especially  to  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  what  they  deem  reforms  in  morals 
and  religion.  These  are  sometimes  charac- 
terized as  fanatics,  and  types  of  them  have 
existed  in  almost  every  age  and  every  coun- 
try ;  and  they  too  have  their  place.  They  are 
the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  human  progress ; 
for,  though  their  teachings  may  be  at  the 
time  utterly  impracticable,  and  seem  like  the 
ravings  of  madmen,  they  nevertheless  stir  up 
thought  and  pave  the  way  for  more  sober 
counsels,  and,  however  tardy  it  may  be,  good 
ultimately  comes  from  their  efforts. 

Advancing  from  individual  and  exception- 
al cases  to  society  in  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  made  up  of  two  great  classes,  or  to 
embody  two  opposite  elements ;  the  one  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  opposing  all  innovations,  and  termed 
conservative;  and  the  other  devoted  to  re- 
forms and  forward  movements,  and  termed 
progressive. 

As  in  the  case  of  individuals,  each  of  these 
classes  is  prone  to  set  itself  up  as  exclusively 
right,  and  to  indulge  in  censure  of  the  other ; 
but,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  each 
has  its  allotted  place  and  sphere,  and  both 
are  equally  necessary  to  every  healthy  and 
well-balanced  society  or  community. 

As  a  general  rule  people  become  more  and 
more  attached  to  things  as  they  are,  and 
averse  to  changes,  or,  in  other  words,  more 
and  more  conservative,  as  they  advance  in 
years.  Habits  and  opinions,  likes  and  dis- 
likes, very  naturally  become  fixed  by  long 
usage  and  the  lapse  of  time.  The  young,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  in  a  great  measure  free 
from  this  bias,  and  are  inclined  to  view 
things  more  impartially,  but  with  perhaps 
too  little  respect  for  precedent  and  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  Young  persons  are  naturally  hopeful, 
vigorous  and  strong,  and  very  properly  take 
the  lead  in  new  enterprises  and  forward 
movements,  but  they  require  the  cautionary 
admonitions  of  age  and  experience.    Where  I 


the  conservative  and  progressive  elements  are 
properly  combined,  and  act  and  react  upon 
each  other,  a  healthy  sentiment  and  healthy 
action  will  be  the  result. 

Among  Friends,  as  an  organized  religious 
body,  a  peculiar  state  of  things  exists  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject.  Our  (to  many)  uninvit- 
ing mode  of  worship,  mostly  in  silence,  and 
our  grave  and  solemn  ways,  without  suffic- 
ient countervailing  influences,  have  had  the 
effect,  in  a  great  measure,  to  alienate  and 
withdraw  the  younger  portion  of  our  mem- 
bers from  active  participation  in  Society 
affairs,  thus  leaving  them  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  older  portion  ;  and  hence 
the  conservative  element  is  too  much  in  the 
ascendant.  And  in  addition  to  this,  the 
general  tendency  of  our  views  has  been  to  in- 
culcate adherence  to  what  is  ancient ;  and  as 
the  result  of  these  combined  causes,  the  con- 
servative and  progressive  elements  among  us, 
instead  of  being  in  equilibrium,  as  is  necessary 
to  healthy  sentiment  and  healthy  action,  are 
in  a  state  of  chronic  derangment.  And  there 
seems  to  exist,  in  consequence,  a  morbid  aver- 
sion to  all  innovations  upon  established 
usages  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  pre- 
cludes a  dispassionate  view  and  comprehen- 
sion of  our  situation,  and  the  application  of  j 
such  remedies  as  are  necessary  to  place  us  in  { 
harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  our  day,  » 
and  to  secure  to  us  the  prosperity  that  is  due  I 
to  the  excellence  of  our  fundamental  doc-  II 
trines. 

These  views  are,  with  deference,  submitted  { 
as  a  philosophical  explanation  of  our  present  iii 
condition,  the  process  by  which  we  have  ar- 
rived at  it,  and  as  at  the  same  time  indicating 
the  remedy.    What  we  need  is,  to  abate  the 
tenacity  of  our  hold  on  the  past,  and  the  H 
forms  and  usages  it  has  transmitted  to  us  ; — 
to  think  for  ourselves,  and  view  things  impar-  I 
tially  from  the  stand-point  of  our  own  day ;  :  i 
to  call  in  and  restore  to  its  proper,  but  long  \ 
dethroned  place  and  influence,  the  younger  ■ 
and  progressive  element,  and  devise  means  by  J 
which  we  may  in  future  retain  and  perpetuate  I 
it. 

No  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  in-  <j 
novations  or  onward  movements,  so  long  as  in 
old  and  young,  conservative  and  progressive,  ; 
move  and  keep  together.     Any  society  or  lit 
community  thus  constituted  and  thus  acting,  t 
has  a  perfect  capacity  for  self-adjustment;  j 
and  even  if,  in  its  eagerness  for  advancement  1 
and  improvement,  it  should  take  occasionally  i 
an  imprudent  or  false  step,  it  will  immediate- 
ly right  itself.    The  guarantee  of  safety  is  I 
the  harmonious  union  of  the  two  elements  be-  • 
fore  mentioned. 

The  experience  of  Friends  has  presented 
some  instances  of  unwarrantable  hostility  be- 
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tween  the  stand-still  and  forward  elements, 
resulting  in  some  cases  in  the  violent  sever- 
ance of  the  two ;  and  the  effect  has  been,  as 
it  ever  will  be  in  such  cases,  alike  disastrous 
to  both.  Brotherly  love  and  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  toleration  constitute  the  natural, 
and,  when  allowed  to  prevail,  all  sufficient 
bond  of  union  between  these  opposing  ele- 
ments. In  considering  the  present  condition 
of  Friends  and  the  means  of  increased  pros- 
perity, due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  unnatural  ascendency  of  the  conservative 
element,  as  before  mentioned.       T.  H.  S. 


LETTER  FROM 


AMONG  THE 


A  TEACHER 
FREEDMEN. 
Garrison  School,  St,  Helena  Island,  Feb.  17,  1868. 
Deaf  Friends:  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  able  to  have  my  school  again,  or  part  of 
it.  Miss  Towne,  who  is  my  doctor,  forbids 
my  going  out,  so  we  have  removed  the  few 
things  from  our  parlor;  and  I  began  with 
three  or  four  scholars  at  a  time,  and  increased 
the  number,  until  now  we  have  thirty  of  the 
most  advanced.  They  are  quiet,  attentive, 
and  respectful.  It  is  a  real  happiness  to  be 
be  with  them ;  not  with  the  ragged,  dirty, 
often  homely  faces  and  forms,  but  with  the 
brightening  intellect,  the  earnest  mind,  the 
thirst  after  knowledge.  Their  behaviour  to 
each  other  could  not  be  excelled ;  with  un- 
comfortable benches,  too  high  for  their  feet  to 
reach  the  floor,  and  no  desks,  these  children 
sit  crowded  together,  without  an  unkind  word 
or  selfish  deed.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
quarrel)  in  school  or  out;  the  patience  with 
which  they  endure  physical  discomfort  is 
most  astonishing.  Many  a  barefoot  has 
come  through  the  biting  cold;  many  a  little 
shivering  form  walked  miles,  and,  before 
reaching  here,  has  gathered  as  much  wood  as 
could  be  carried  on  its  head,  or  in  its  arms. 
They  bring  the  wood,  and  as  it  is  mostly 
brush  or  small  sticks,  burned  in  an  open  fire- 
place, it  does  not  warm  all  the  room  ;  but  we 
are  looking  for  warm  weather  now,  there  will 
soon  be  days  when  wTe  shall  need  no  fire. 

They  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  in  school 
again,  and  I  often  have  evidences  of  their 
love.  One  day  one  of  my  married  men  pupils 
brought  me  a  half-dozen  eggs  as  a  present.  I 
thanked  him,  and  told  him  I  had  to  take  one 
raw  every  day  for  strength  ;  since  then,  some 
one  has  slipped  an  egg  in  my  hand  almost 
daily, — a  small  offering,  but  prized  by  me, 
as  a  token  of  affection,  which  costs  them  some 
sacrifice.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
man,  as  he  is  the  main  dependence  of  a 
widowed  mother  with  several  small  children, 
though  having  a  wife  and  one  child.  I 
have  a  meek,  quiet  woman,  who  comes  bare- 
foot, reads  well,  and  is  striving  very  hard  to 


learn  arithmetic.  Most  of  my  pupils  are 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  One  boy 
walks  six  miles  ;  many  four  or  five.  Such  a 
thing  as  low  vulgarity  seems  unknown  among 
them.  I  wish  I  could  feel  certain  that  the 
opportunity  they  grasp  so  eagerly  may  be 
given  to  them  until  they  have  learned  enough 
to  go  on  alone.  I  am  always  looking  out  tor 
those  who  are  capable  of  becoming  teacher.*, 
and  think  there  are  several  here  who  would 
make  excellent  ones,  after  a  few  years'  steady 
schooling.  I  have  not  asked  for  clothing, 
because  I  think,  unless  cases  are  very  urgent, 
all  the  funds  that  are  now  raised,  should  go 
for  education,  although  there  are  many  ragged 
ones,  on  account  of  their  parents'  cotton  crop 
having  failed. 

The  barrel  you  sent  me  was  very  acceptable, 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  clothe  some  very 
needy  old  people.  I  think  the  givers  would 
feel  gratified,  if  they  knew  how  comfortable 
they  were  making  the  present  wearers.  One, 
an  old  man,  who  is  totally  blind,  whose  wife 
is  dead,  and  he  is  entirely  dependent  upon  a 
boy  of  fourteen.  Another,  an  African,  nearly 
ninety  years  old,  &c.,  &c. 

My  sister  has  been  doing  a  good  deal  for 
them ;  she  made  an  appeal  to  our  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Darby,  and  received  sixty  dollars, 
which  she  uses  for  buying  corn  meal  and 
bacon,  which  she  gives  out  once  a  week. 
Many  would  have  gone  hungry  but  for  this 
timely  aid,  as  the  Government  has  ceased  to 
give  rations,  and  the  funds  given  to  Miss 
Towne  were  not  sufficient.  They  are  too  old 
to  work,  and  have  been  separated  from  their 
children.  The  other  people  often  help  them, 
but  where  all  are  poor  they  cannot  give  much. 
Old  "  aunt  Charlotte,"  who  lives  in  a  house 
near  us,  alone,  and  who  has  to  pick  up  her 
wood,  and  then  carry  it  on  her  head,  was 
overjoyed  when  my  sister  had  a  load  put  down 
at  her  door.  She  says  people  think  she  is  old 
and  worthless,  but  she  "  bresses  de  Lord  all 
de  time  for  de  tings,  and  prays  for  Him  to 
give  us  ebery  ting  to  make  us  happy,"  &C 
The  death  of  our  dear  and  venerated  friend 
James  Mott  filled  our  hearts  with  grief,  be 
was  so  good,  true  and  faithful  in  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed. 

Thinking  his  name  should  be  remembered 
by  this  people,  we  had  them  gathered  into 
the  church  on  the  9th  inst.  We  had  a 
crowded  house,  and  after  opening  with  prnver 
by  one  of  their  number,  I  read  80016  appro- 
priate Bible  selections.  One  of  the  ladies 
read  a  beautiful  address  written  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  telling  of  his  life  and  Labors,  and  his 
constant,  fidelity  in  thecause.    She  also  spoke 

of  toe  untiring  leal  with  which  hu  beloved 

wife  had  worked  for  the  same  great  purposes. 
We  closed  with  advice  to  theitl  on  their 
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daily  living,  and  the  necessity  of  education. 
We  had  made  wreaths  and  hung  around  the 
pictures  of  James  and  Lucretia  Mott,  and 
W.  L.  Garrison. 

When  she  finished,  one  of  the  men  rose, 
and  after  thanking  her,  pointed  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  said,  "  Had  I  known,  while  a  slave 
in  bondage,  that  such  good  and  noble  people, 
such  a  good  man  as  the  one  we  have  met  to- 
day to  f  aner alize,  were  working  for  us,  I  would 
have  thanked  God  all  the  time?'  He  made 
some  excellent  remarks,  and  explained  to 
them  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  help 
support  the  schools.  Some  others  spoke. 
Miss  Towne  told  them,  if  they  would  do  a 
part,  the  -North  would  continue  to  help  them. 
All  are  willing,  only  they  lack  much  means. 
I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  pure  moral  training,  and  to 
make  them  feel  their  children  were  their 
riches,  and  as  God  gave  them,  it  was  their 
duty  to  make  them  worthy  to  be  called  His. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  time,  and  many 
crowded  around  us  to  speak  to  us. 

I  am  obliged  for  all  your  kind  interest  and 
sympathy ;  it  draws  me  near  to  you,  and 
cheers  my  heart  when  the  wearisome  great- 
ness of  this  work  comes  over  me. 

Your  friend,  M.  S. 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received,  since 
last  report, 

From  city  contributions  $246.00 

"    Friends  of  Wilmington,  Del   135.00 

"         "         West  Liberty,  Iowa   30.00 

"    P.  R   3.00 


$414.00 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 
Philada.,  3d  mo.  31,  1868.  

ITEM  S- 

From  Italy,  it  is  announced  that,  owing  to  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  there- seems  to  be  some 
danger  of  a  new  engulfment  of  the  partly  buried 
city  of  Pompeii ;  and  also  that  lately  another  ancient 
city  has  come  to  tlie  surface.  Traces  of  a  large  an- 
cient town  near  Gastranova,  in  Sicily,  high  up  on 
the  Cassera  Mountains,  have  been  discovered,  and 
excavations  are  to  be  begun  without  delay. 

An  English  Coal  OpERATOR*announces  that  he 
has  kept  certain  mines  free  from  inflammable  gas, 
that  had  been  much  troubled  by  it,  by  introducing 
an  inverted  syphon  with  one  end  near  the  highest 
part  of  the  mine,  the  other  leg  passing  outside  and 
connected  with  an  air-pump,  by  means  of  which  a 
strong  outward  draft  from  the  roof  was  kept  up.  The 
gas,  being  lighter  than  air,  rises  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  mine,  and  can  there  be  captured  and  removed. 

The  Bourbouze  Light  is  said  nearly  to  equal  the 
oxyhydrogen  lamp  in  brilliancy,  at  much  less  ex- 
pense. It  consists  of  coal  gas  mixed  with  air,  which 
passes  through  a  tube  into  a  metallic  plate  pierced 
with  many  small  holes,  dividing  the  gas  into  in- 
numerable Jets.  These  pass  through  a  tissue  of 
platinum  wire  before  being  ingited,  and  the  plati- 
num heated  to  a  white  heat  becomes  unendurable 
by  the  naked  eye.    Slight  pressure  is  used  to  force 


out  the  gas,  and  about  35  cubic  feet  of  the  mixed 
gas  are  consumed  per  hour. 

The  members  of  the  English  Parliament  receive 
no  pay,  and  the  acceptance  of  such  a  post  is,  there- 
fore, almost  impossible  for  a  poor  man.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  the  Trades  Council  at  Birmingham, 
who  have  resolved  on  having  a  "  working  man  "  as 
their  third  representative  in  Parliament,  propose  to 
pay  him  $1500  a  year  and  his  election  expenses. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Trades  Council. 

The  American  Artisan  gives  a  condensed  history 
of  paper.  It  states  that  paper  did  not  come  into 
use  until  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first  machine 
for  the  production  of  paper  was  constructed  in  1250, 
at  Ravensburgh,  and  paper  was  first  manufactured 
in  Italy  in  1330,  in  France  in  1560,  in  Switzerland 
in  1470,  in  England  in  1588,  in  Holland  in  1685,  in 
Russia  in  1712,  and  in  Pennsylvania  in  1725.  The 
number  of  paper  mills  now  existing  in  the  principal 
States  of  Europe  is  as  follows :  Great  Britain,  408  ; 
France,  276  ;  Germany,  243 ;  Austria,  78 ;  Russia, 
40;  Italy,  30;  Belgium,  26;  Spain,  17;  Switzer- 
land, 14;  Sweden,  8;  Turkey,  1.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  there  are  530  paper  mills.  The 
annual  production  of  paper  in  Europe  is  8,956,000 
cwt.,  valued  at  $75,025,000,  and  the  paper  mills 
working  continuously  for  a  whole  year  would  manu- 
facture 62,560,000  sheets,  which  if  laid  side  by  side 
would  extend  to  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth. 

Cheap  Shoes  have  been  greatly  in  demand  of  late 
years,  and  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Reporter  says  that  it 
has  necessitated  the  most  rigid  economy  in  1heir 
manufacture.  Scarcely  a  scrap  of  leather  is  allowed 
to  be  wasted.  The  odds  and  ends  made  in  cutting 
and  the  refuse  of  the  leather  splitting  machines  are 
all  worked  into  the  kind  of  leather  known  as  "  pan- 
cake." This  is  made  by  pasting  and  pressing  to- 
gether the  scraps,  and  being  rolled  and  dried,  is 
made  to  do  service  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  shoes, 
as  inner  sole  leather,  or  as  "lifts"  for  heels.  So 
skilfully  are  these  operations  performed,  that 
sometimes  the  substitute  is  for  some  purposes 
almost  as  good  as  the  genuine  article.  Some  firms 
at  Lynn  are  said  to  do  a  large  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  " pancake,''  which  is  accomplished 
by  powerful  machinery  driven  by  steam. 

D.  T.  Kennedy  has  invented  and  constructed  an 
ingenious  device,  by  which  persons  sitting  inside 
their  own  houses  can  see  everything  that  is  passing 
on  the  street,  not  only  in  front  of  their  own  doors, 
but  for  many  squares  in  both  directions  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  street.  It  is  a  simple  arrangement 
of  two  mirrors  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  set  in  a  tin  or  other  case  or  frame.  It  is  de- 
signed to  be  set  in  one  of  the  second-story  chamber 
windows,  and  can  be  used  while  the  blinds  are 
down.  Placed  in  the  proper  position,  it  will  even 
show  who  is  at  the  front  door  bell.  But  its  most  in- 
teresting employment  is  for  the  use  of  invalids, 
who  cannot  look  out  of  the  window,  and  who 
still  would  like  the  monotony  of  the  sick  room  to 
be  relieved  by  a  sight  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
street.  For  this  use  it  is  admirable.  It  is  called 
the  "window  reflector,"  and  is  both  simple  in  con- 
struction and  inexpensive  in  cost. — Ledger. 

A  Temperance  lecturer  in  New  England,  D.  C. 
Babcock,  recently  stated  that  forty  years  ago  there 
were  twelve  millions  of  people  in  this  country,  and 
about  three  hundred  thousand  habitual  drunkards  ; 
while  at  this  time  there  are  thirty- six  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  about  six  hundred  thousand  drunk, 
ards,  showing  a  relative  decrease  of  intemperance. 
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j  SOME  THOUGHTS-  IN  RELATION  TO  FRIENDS' 
TESTIMONIES  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

BY;  BENJAMIN  HA.LLOWELL. 

No.  3. 

There  are  great  simplicity,  consistency, 
i  beauty,  and  sublimity  in  the  profession  of 
!the  Society  of  Friends.    Their  principles  and 
testimonies  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  and 
the  severest  criticism.    They  are  as  pure  as 
Divinity,  as  broad  as  humanity,  and  as  en- 
during as  eternity.    Friends  desire  that  all 
mankind  may  embrace  them,  and  be  blessed. 
They  regard  all  men  as  brethren,  the  chil- 
gHdren  of  one  common  Father.    In  accordance 
i  Bwith  the  declaration  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
DI"One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
[  [fare  brethren."   Friends  feel  and  acknowledge, 
jlljithat  the  kind  offices  of  a  brother  are  due  by 
fr||chem  to  every  other  member  of  the  human 
n  IJfamily.   They  feel  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty  to 
"■Work  up  continually  to  their  highest  convic- 
|'J  ;ions  of  right  and  justice,  and  their  most  ele- 
ct trated  conceptions  of  purity  and  holiness.  And 
o|  hey  entertain  an  abiding  belief  that,  as  they 
e|  ire  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  desires  to  do 
4 1  his,  and  are  obedient  to  all  that  is  manifested 
I'o  them,  they  will   receive  the  "Spirit  of 
,  I  Truth,  which  will  guide  into  all  Truth," 
j  nth  ability  to  fulfil  all  its  requirements;  so 
3 1  hat  the  wisdom  of  God  will  enlighten  their 
I  nderstandings,   and    the    power    of  Qod 
Mrengthen  their  spirits,  to  enable  them  to  ae- 
|  omplish  all  His  work  and  purposes  in  regard 


to  them,  in  the  whole  economy  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

Here  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Society  of  Friends  rests.  It 
will  support  all  who  will  build  upon  it,  and 
it  never  can  be  shaken,  It  is  the  root  from 
which  spring,  as  a  natural  outgrowth,  love, 
peace,  justice,  truth,  and  every  known  vir- 
tue and  Divine  attribute.  The  practical 
manifestation  of  these,  in  every  day  life,  to- 
wards all  men,  to  the  extent  of  the  highest 
and  purest  conceptions  they  can  form  of  their 
requirements,  Friends  feel  to  be  obligatory 
upon  them;  and  this  abiding  manifestation 
of  these  Divine  attributes  is  "God  manifest 
in  the  flesh."  Such  being  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  are  sons  of  God. 

And  the  Discipline  of  the  Society,  in  its 
Christian  object,  harmonizes  beautifully  with 
this  basis  of  love,  charity,  and  purity,  as  it 
must  necessarily  do,  inasmuch  as  it.  sprung 
therefrom.  Its  great  objects  are,  "to  watch 
over  one  another  for  good  :"  to  endeavor  to 
build  one  another  up  in  Christ  ;  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  weak  ;  to  be  ;i  comfort  and  a 

consolation  one  to  another;  to  visit  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  the  widow  and  the  orphan  :  to 
assist,  the  poor,  and  educate  their  children  ; 
and  tO  fulfil,  in  good  faith,  and  with  humanity 
and  kindness,  the  whole  round  of  Christian 
offices.  The  requirements  of  the  Discipline, 
being  in  their  professed  nature  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  those  great  principles  already 
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referred  to,  which  spring  from  the  Divine  life 
or  Spirit  of  God,  any  violation  of  these  re- 
quirements is  necessarily  a  violation  of  some 
vital  principle  according  to  the  highest  light 
yet  manifested  to  .the  Society  ;  and  hence  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  concern  to  a  Godly  fel- 
low-member, to  labor,  in  gentleness  and  love, 
first  to  convince  the  offender  that  he  has  vio- 
lated what  is  deemed  to  be  an  important 
principle,  and  thereby  done  an  injury  to  him- 
self ;  and  also  to  strive  to  induce  him  to 
labor  for  willingness  and  strength,  through 
the  blessing  of  Divine  aid,  to  return  to  the 
path  of  virtue  and  peace. 

From  its  very  nature  and  origin,  nothing 
can  properly  be  a  requirement  of  Friends' 
Discipline,  only  as  it  embodies  or  harmonizes 
with  a  Divine  principle.  Otherwise,  in  order 
to  obey  them  both,  we  would  have  to  serve 
two  masters.  There  are  not  two  rules — the 
Discipline,  and  the  Light  of  God  in  the  soul 
— but  one  only.  The  Discipline  specifies  par- 
ticular practical  cases  in  which  society  be- 
lieves the  principles  of  justice,  peace,  love, 
and  other  Divine  laws  would  be  violated,  and 
requires  their  observance  by  its  members,  in 
order  to  fulfil  these  laws,  not  as  new  laws.  ■ 

The  observance  of  the  rules  of  Discipline 
is  not  obligatory  merely  because  they  are 
rules  of  Discipline,  but  because  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  conceptions 
which  the  Society,  as  a  body,  can  form  of 
right  and  duty;  and,  as  they  believe  they 
can  show  to  the  sincere  inquirer,  are  in  har- 
mony with  those  eternal  principles  of  right, 
justice,  truth,  and  purity,  which  are  the  bases 
of  our  profession. 

The  Light,  in  its  manifestations  to  Society 
as  to  individuals,  is  progressive.  The  whole 
is  not  shown  at  once.  It  "  guides  into  all 
Truth."  Owing  to  circumstances,  it  may 
make  a  requisition  at  one  time,  or  impose  a 
restraint,  which  is  not  felt  at  another.  Hence, 
the  necessity  which  has  frequently  existed  for 
altering  or  modifying  the  Discipline.  Indi- 
vidual members,  too,  are  frequently  in  ad- 
vance of  the  body  of  society,  and  in  advance 
of  some  who  are  regarded  as  its  main  pillars, 
in  their  perceptions  of  Truth,  and  their  con- 
victions of  the  requirements  of  Christianity 
and  Godliness.  This  was  the  case  with  Benj. 
Lay,  Anthony  Benezet,  and  many  other 
worthies,  who  saw  in  the  Light  the  great  in- 
consistency and  injustice  of  Friends  holding 
their  fellow  beings  in  slavery,  and  bore  em- 
phatic testimony  against  the  iniquitous  prac- 
tice, long  before  the  body  of  society  were 
prepared  to  see  it  was  a  wrong,  and  to  incor- 
porate a  testimony  against  it  in  their  Disci- 
pline. 

In  like  manner,  many  pure  and  enlightened 
minds  were  brought  to  see  the  hurtful  effects 


arising  from  spiritous  liquors,  in  causing  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  intemperance,  in- 
sanity, poverty,  and  premature  death,  as  well 
as  a  long  list  of  attendant  evils  and  crimes, 
many  years  before  it  became  a  general  concern 
of  the  Society,  or  the  body  of  Friends  were 
prepared  to  bear  testimony  in  their  Discipline 
against  the  distillation,  trading  in,  or  use  of 
them  as  a  drink.  And  it  is  an  instructive 
and  suggestive  fact,  that  many  of  the  older 
Friends,  and  those  who  were  regarded  as  the 
heads  of  Society,  and  most  advanced  in 
spiritual  attainments,  were  among  the  last  to 
believe  it  was  hurtful,  or  to  consent  to  have 
the  Discipline  altered,  so  as  to  give  the  weight 
of  testimony  of  the  Society  against  what  is 
now  universally  regarded  as  amongst  the 
greatest  of  evils. 

These  facts,  and  others  of  more  recent  date 
which  might  be  adduced,  are  very  suggestive 
to  all,  and  they  are  important  lessons  of  in- 
struction to  some  of  us  who  are  growing  old, 
that  we  do  not  obscure  the  Light,  or  become  | 
impediments  to  Christian  progress  ;  but  that  I 
we  endeavor,  in  all  things,  to  bring  "  Truth 
to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plum- 
met." 

It  was  remarked  to  me  by  a  wise  and 
worthy  Friend  of  Philadelphia,  over  twenty  1 
years  ago,  that  it  was  "  a  .wise  provision  in  1 
the  economy  of  Providence,  that  old  people  ; 
die."    There  is  such  a  liability  that  even  the  1 
good  will  think,  that  the  regulations  which  I 
existed  and  were  approved  in  civil  and  re-  I! 
ligious  society,  when  they  were  in  their  prime,  | 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  I 
enabled  to  overcome  all  the  wiles  of  the  ad-  I 
versary,  to  perform  their  part  in  life,  and  to  fl 
make  their  peace  with  God,  are  the  very  best  | 
that  can  exist  for  all  people,  in  all  time,  so  $ 
that  any  change  would  grieve  them,  and  they  | 
would  either  necessarily  have  to  be  impedi-  I 
ments  in  God's  plan  for  the  advancement  of  [j 
Society,  in  all  its  highest  relations,  or  endure  ,  | 
sufferings  from  those  onward  movements  which  | 
they  cannot  resist.    "  The  l?ght  of  the  moon  | 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  shall  be  seven-fold,  as  the  light  of  I 
seven  days ;"  and  with  these  increased  illu-  ■ 
minations  there  are  new  and  advanced  duties  ■ 
for  individuals  and  societies  to  perform. 

There  is  great  danger,  too,  lest  good  per- 
sons, and  especially  when  aged,  may  think 
the  Heavenly  Father  must  lead  all  His  chil- 
dren in  the  very  same  paths  in  which  he  led 
them;  whereas,  He  adapts  His  leadings  and' 
requirements  to  the  spiritual  and  constitu- 
tional condition  of  those  to  be  led,  obliging 
some,  from  peculiarity  of  disposition  or  tem- 
perament, to  be  restrained  from  certain 
things,  in  which  others,  equally  good,  ara 
permitted  innocently  to  indulge ;  while  these  i 
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last  may  be  restrained  from  things,  which  to 
the  former  are  innocent.  All  is  embraced  in 
obeying  the  injunction  to  "mind  the  Light," 
and  in  being  faithful  to  every  duty  which  it 
manifests  to  M».  To  him  who  prescribes  or 
inquires  "  What  this  man  shall  do,"  the  reply 
is  now,  as  formerly,  "  What  is  tliat  to  thee ; 
follow  thou  Me." 

A  letter  recently  received  from  a  valued 
Friend  in  western  New  York,  contains  senti- 
ments in  connection  with  the  Discipline  so 
replete  with  general  interest,  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  place  them  here:  "I  hope  you  will 
be  enabled  to  get  along  with  revising  your 
Discipline  satisfactorily  to  all.  It  is  an  im- 
portant work,  and  needs  care ;  but  I  trust 
we  of  this  day  have  access  to  the  same  Foun- 
tain of  pure  Wisdom  which,  I  doubt  not,  was 
in  good  measure  the  guide  of  the  worthy 
Friends  who  formed  the  present  Discipline. 
But  they,  too,  were  fallible ;  and  circum- 
stances having  changed  somewhat,  I  think  it 
quite  consistent  with  wisdom  and  good  sense, 
to  enter  into  somewhat  of  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  it,  and  see  whether  it  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, as  well  adapted  to  your  present  con- 
dition as  it  might  be. 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  one  who  can  appreciate 
good  works  of  a  former  day,  done  by  our 
worthy  predecessors,  without  idolizing  them. 
According  to  our  own  principles,  which  I  think 
are  immutable,  each  generation  must  stand 
on  its  own  foundation,  or  rather  on  the  foun- 
dation which  God  has  revealed  to  them,  and 
which  thus  becomes  theirs  by  conviction  and 
adoption.  It  is  thus  we  come  to  have  faith 
in  God,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  a 
living  faith,  for  He  is  a  living  principle  in  us, 
and  we  are  not  afraid  to  trust  Him." 

As  there  have  been,  at  different  periods  of 
the  Society,  some  things  shown  by  the  Light, 
and  some  requirements  of  Truth,  which  the 
whole  body  saw  and  felt  must  be  observed  by 
Friends,  and  should  be  embodied  as  testimo- 
nies in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  although  not 
previously  there;  so  some  things  which  were 
in  the  Discipline,  and  formerly  regarded  of 
great  importance,  have,  under  a  change  of 
condition  and  circumstances,  lost  their  com- 
parative claims  to  regard  and  observance  as 
religious  duties.  Gravely  to  attach  an  im- 
portance to  any  thing  which  is  not  important, 
mihI  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  so  to  those 
who  are  expected  to  regard  it  with  respect 
and  observance,  however  much  vitality  it 
may  have  possessed  at  a  former  period,  is 
now  productive  only  of  darkness  and  confu- 
sion. Any  error,  although  it  may  not  be  B 
cause  of  condemnation,  is  always  unfavorable 
to  full  and  healthy  spiritual  development.  Its 
impress  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  higher  na- 
ture.   Truth  alone,  and  truth  in  all  things,  is 


what  harmonizes  with  the  Divine  mind,  and 
brings  man  into  the  image  of  God. 

Now,  an  important  question  arises,  which  it 
is  very  desirable  shall  be  clearly  understood, 
namely :  in  what  relation  do  the  members  of 
a  religious  organization,  and  particularly  that 
of  Friends,  stand  toward  each  other,  and  to 
the  Society?  That  is,  what  are  the  rights, 
privileges  and  duties  as  an  organization  ?  and 
what  are  inherent  in  the  members  as  indi- 
viduals, or  as  constituents  of  civil  society 
generally  ?  Only  a  few  of  these  can  be  now 
referred  to,  although  many  deserve  to  be. 

Some  of  the  duties  to  one  another  as  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  have  already  been 
stated  in  this  communication.  To  them  must 
be  added  all  others  to  which  the  light  of 
Truth  may  direct,  fulfilling  honestly  and  truly 
the  Golden  rule,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them." 

The  organization  forms  a  Discipline,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  derived  from  those 
great  principles  of  Divine  Truth  which 
are  the  bases  of  Friends'  profession,  and 
necessarily  harmonize  with  them  to  the  high- 
est degree  that  was  manifested  to  the  bodv°of 
Society  at  the  time  the  Discipline  was  formed. 
Herein  are  its  great  merit  and  power.  As 
already  stated,  the  discipline  does  not  pre- 
scribe any  new  rule,  as  a  "Law  of  the 
Church but  it  recognizes,  invites  and  en- 
joins obedience  to  the  Divine  Law.  which  is 
manifest,  as  we  believe,  to  everv  enlightened 
soul ;  and  it  specifies  some  particular  practises, 
which  are  regarded  by  society  as  at  Variance 
with  this  Divine  Law.  And  only  so  tar  as 
its  requirements  accord  with  the  Divine  law, 
will  it  be  an  instrument  of  good. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  an  or- 
ganization, the  views  of  all  the  individual 
members,  so  far  as  these  differ,  cannot  be  em- 
bodied in  the  Discipline.  Some  must  yield 
in  condescension,  one  in  one  way,  and  another 
in  another.  The  Discipline  will  thus  accord 
with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  bodv  ; 
those  members  who  entertain  the  more  ad- 
vanced views,  being  willing,  under  a  feeling 
of  patience,  kindness  and  charity  *to  wait  as 
for  the  hindmost  of  the  flock,  under  the  convic- 
tion, that  "  He  that  belie veth  will  not  make 
haste." 

One  peculiarity  in  Friends'  organization  is 
too  frequently  overlooked,  while  it  deserves 
the  most  serious  and  deliberate  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  practical  exercise  of 
the  Discipline.  Unlike  those  societies  W  Or- 
ganizations which  persons  of  mature  rears 
attach  themselves  to  inidcrstandinglv,  0f 
Friends'  organization,  nearly  all  have  become 
members,  not  by  choirr,  but  by  birth.  Ac- 
cording to  miles  established  by  the  Society  to 
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which  they  were  not  a  party,  they  were  born 
members.  The  mere  statement  of  this  fact, 
shows  a  peculiar  relation  of  Society  to  these 
,l  birth-right  members,"  who  are  thus  in- 
voluntarily  placed  in  its  charge,  demanding 
the  tenderest  possible  care  of  their  character, 
reputation,  and  moral  interests.  The  organi- 
zation should  regard  them  as  children,  and  no 
sooner  injure  their  character,  or  cut  them  off 
from  its  care  and  oversight,  than  would  a 
tender  parent  his  child. 

Now,  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  is  held,  by  its  own  members 
and  others,  causes  the  disownment  of  a  person 
whom  the  Society  calls  an  "  offender,"  to  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  disgrace  to  such 
person.  He  is  necessarily  held  in  lower  esti- 
mation. It  is  naturally  believed  that  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  are  so  noted  for  kind- 
ness, iove,  and  mercy,  would  not  disown  one 
of  its  members,  unless  such  member  had  been 
guilty  of  some  highly  obnoxious  fault. 

It  therefore  becomes  in  the  highest  degree 
obligatory  upon  the  Society)  and  this  fact 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated)  that  there 
should  be  no  disownment  of  its  birth-right 
members  who  had  had  no  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  the  Discipline, 
for  any  cause  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
dearly  shown  to  be  injurious  to  themselves  or 
to  others,  an  infringement  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, or  against  the  moral  law  as  deduced 
from  the  precepts  of  Jesus.  Upon  no  princi- 
ple of  right  or  justice,  can  the  mere  rule  or 
law  of  Society  be  any  ground  for  such  dis- 
ownment and  its  attendant  disgrace. 

It  is  gratifying  and  highly  encouraging  to 
observe,  as  it  is  believed  is  the  case,  that  the 
"  Spirit  of  Truth,"  which  "  guides  into  all 
Truth,"  is  gradually  directing  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  most  valued  members  to  the 
practical  recognition  of  this  most  important 
and  just  principle,  for  the  future  government 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  formation 
and  administration  of  its  Discipline. 

The  living  Christian  has  a  certain  sense  of 
divine  life  in  his  own  breast,  which  affords 
him  instruction,  strength,  and  comfort,  in  such 
a  manner*  as  he  waits  in  faithfulness  upon  it, 
that  he  is  under  no  absolute  necessity  to  lean 
upon  the  teachings  of  other  men ;  yet  when 
they  come  in  a  degree  of  the  same  light,  he 
accepts  them  as  instrumentally  from  God. 

A  gay,  serene  spirit  is  the  source  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  good.  Whatever,  is  accomplished 
of  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  sort  flows  from 
■such  a  disposition.  Petty,  gloomy  souls,  that 
only  mourn  the  past  and  dread  the  future,  are 
not  capable  of  seizing  upon  the  holiest  mo- 
ments of  life,  of  enjoying  and  making  use  of 
t'.iem  as  they  should, — Schiller, 


From  "  Imitation  of  Christ.'" 
BLESSEDNESS   OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 

BY  THOMAS  a'kEMPJSS. 
(Continued  from  page  08  ) 

Christ— -Son,  there  are  many  things  in 
which  thou  art  not  yet  sufficiently  instructed. 

Disciple. — Lord,  show  me  what  they  are, 
and  enable  me  to  understand  and  do  them. 

Christ. — Thy  desires  must  be  wholly  re- 
ferred to  me ;  and,  instead  of  loving  thyself, 
and  following  thy  own  partial  views,  thou 
must  love  only  my  will,  and  in  resignation  and 
obedience  be  zealous  to  fulfill  it. 

When  desire  burns  in  thy  heart,  and  urges 
thee  on  some  pursuit,  suspend  its  influence 
for  awThile,  and  consider  whether  it  is  kindled 
by  the  love  of  my  honor  or  thy  own  personal 
advantage.  If  I  am  the  pure  principle  that 
gives  it  birth,  thou  mayest  yield  thyself  to  its 
impulse  without  fear ;  and,  whatever  I  ordain, 
thou  wilt  enjoy  the  eyent  in  tranquillity  anci 
peace :  but  if  it  be  self-seeking,  hidden  under 
the  disguise  of  zeal  for  me,  behold,  this  will 
produce  obstruction,  disappointment,  and  dis- 
tress. It  is  always  necessary  to  resist  the 
sensual  appetite,  and  by  steady  opposition 
subdue  its  power;  to  regard  not  what  the 
flesh  likes  or  dislikes,  but  to  labor  to  bring  it, 
whether  with  or  against  its  will,  under  sub- 
jection to  the  spirit.  And  it  must  be  thus  op- 
posed, and  thus  compelled  to  absolute  obedi- 
ence, till  it  is  ready  to  obey  in  all  things ;  and 
has  learned  to  be  content  in  every  condition, 
to  accept  of  the  most  ordinary  accommo- 
dations, and  not  to  murmur  at  the  greatest 
inconvenience. 

Disciple. — O  Lord  my  God,  from  thy  in- 
struction, and  my  own  experience,  I  learn  the 
absolute  necessity  of  patience  :  for  this  fallen 
state  is  full  of  adversity  ;  and  whatever  care  I 
take  to  secure  peace,  my  present  life  is  a  con- 
tinual trouble  and  warfare. 

Christ. — This,  my  son,  will  be  the  invariable 
condition  of  man  till  every  root  of  evil  is 
taken  from  him.  But  peace,  so  far  from 
being  found  in  a  state  that  is  free  from 
temptation,  and  undisturbed  by  adversity,  is 
derived  only  from  the  exercise  of  much  tribu- 
lation, and  the  trial  of  many  sufferings. 
Thinkest  thou  that  the  men  of  this  world  are 
exempt  from  suffering,  or  have  but  an  in- 
considerable portion?  Thou  wilt  not  find  it 
thus,  though  thou  searchest  amongst  the 
most  prosperous  and  the  most  luxurious. 
Wilt  thou  say,  that  in  the  free  indulgence  of 
their  own  will,  and  the  enjoyment  of  perpet- 
ual delight,  their  hearts  are  insensible  to 
sorrow?  And  how  long  dost  thoU  think  this 
uncontrolled  licentiousness  and  this  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasure  will 
last  ?    Behold  the  mighty,  the  wise,  and  the- 
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rich,  shall  vanish  like  the  cloud  driven  by 
tempest,  and  there  shall  be  no  remembrance 
of  their  honors  or  delights!  Even  while 
they  live,  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  have  is 
embittered  by  the  want  of  what  they  have 
not ;  is  either  made  tasteless  by  satiety  or 
disturbed  by  fear ;  and  that  from  which  they 
expected  to  derive  pleasure  becomes  the 
source  of  pain. 

O,  how  transient  and  false,  how  impure  and 
disgraceful,  are  mere  earth-born  pleasures? 
Yet,  wretched  man,  intoxicated  by  perpetual 
delights,  and  blinded  by  custom,  is  insensible 
of  the  poison  he  imbibes ;  and  for  the  mo- 
mentary delights  of  an  animal  and  corrupti- 
ble life  incurs  the  danger  of  eternal  death ! 

Do  thou,  therefore,  my  son,  restrain  the 
appetites  of  the  flesh,  and  turn  away  from  thy 
own  will :  "  Delight  thyself  in  the"Lord,  and 
he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thy  heart." 
If  thou  wouldst  truly  delight  in  me,  and  be 
plentifully  enriched  with  the  joys  of  my  Spirit, 
know  that  such  blessedness  depends  upon  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  the  renunciation 
of  its  sordid  and  transitory  pleasures ;  and  the 
more  thou  abandonest  the  desire  of  finite 
good,  the  more  truly  wilt  thou  enjoy  that  in- 
finite good  which  dwells  in  me. 

But  to  the  enjoyment  of  infinite  good,  thou 
canst  not  attain  at  once,  nor  without  patient 
perseverance  and  laborious  conflict.  In- 
veterate evil  habits  will  produce  an  op- 
position which  can  only  be  overcome  by 
habits  of  holiness.  The  flesh  will  murmur 
and  rebel,  and  it  is  only  by  increasing  fervor 
of  spirit  that  it  can  be  silenced  and  subdued. 
The  old  serpent  will  deceive  and  trouble  thee, 
and  tempt  thee  to  revolt ;  but  he  must  be  put 
to  flight  by  ardent  prayer,  and  his  future  ap- 
proaches opposed  by  earnest  vigilance  and 
continual  employment  in  some  holy  exercise  or 
innocent  and  useful  labor. 

He  that  doth  not  freely  and  voluntarily  sub- 
mit to  that  superiority  under  which  my 
providence  lias  placed  him,  demonstrates  that 
the  flesh  is  not  yet  overcome.  If,  therefore, 
my  son,  thou  desirest  to  subdue  thy  own  flesh, 
learn  ready  and  cheerful  submission  to  the 
will  of  thy  superiors  :  for  that  outward  enemy 
will  be  much  sooner  overcome,  if  the  mind  is 
kept  under  strict  discipline,  and  not  suffered 
to  waste  its  strength  in  dissipation  and  in- 
dulgence. There  is  not  a  more  violent  or 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  thy  fleshly 
nature,  when  i(,  docs  not  freely  consent  to  the 
law  of  the  Spirit:  thou  must,  therefore,  be 
established  in  true  self-abasement,  if  thou 
wouldst  prevail  against  flesh  and  blood. 

It  is  the  inordinate  love  thou  still  indulges! 
for  thy  fallen  self,  that  makes  thee  abhor  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  others,    Is  ii,  a  great 
hing  for  thee,  who  art  dust  and  ashes,  to  sub- 


mit to  man  for  the  love  of  God ;  when  I,  the 
Supreme  and  Almighty,  who  created  all 
things,  submitted  to  man  for  the  love  of  thee? 
I  became  the  least  and  lowest  of  all,  that 
human  pride  might  be  subdued  by  my 
humility.  Learn,  therefore,  to  obey,  O  dust ! 
learn  to  humble  thyself,  thou  that  art  but 
earth  and  clay,  and  to  bow  down  beneath  the 
feet  of  all  men  !  Learn  to  break  the  perverse 
inclinations  of  thy  own  will,  that  with  ready 
compliance  thou  mayest  yield  to  all  demands 
of  obedience,  by  whomsoever  made.  With 
holy  indignation  against  thyself,  suppress 
every  intumescence  of  pride,  till  it  can  no 
longer  rise  up  within  thee ;  and  till  thou  art 
so  little  and  worthless  in  thy  own  eyes,  that 
men  may  walk  over  thee,  and  as  the  dust  of 
which  thou  art  made,  trample  thee  under 
foot.  What  hast  thou  to  complain  of,  who 
art  vanity  itself?  What,  O  base  and  un- 
worthy sinner,  canst  thou  answer  to  those  who 
reproach  and  condemn  thee,  thou  who  hast  so 
often  offended  God,  and  incurred  his  terrible 
wrath  ?  But  thy  life  was  precious  in  my 
sight,  and  my  eye  hath  spared  thee,  that  thou 
"  mayst  know  my  love,  which  passeth  knowl- 
edge ;"  and  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  my  mercy 
and  thy  own  unworthiness,  devote  thyself  to 
unfeigned  humility,  cheerful  submission,  and 
a  patient  bearing  of  the  contempt  of  man- 
kind. 

Disciple. — I  stand  astonished,  when  I  con- 
sider that  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  thy 
sight.  If  thou  hast  found  folly  and  impurity 
in  angels,  and  hast  not  spared  even  then), 
what  will  become  of  me?  If  the  stars  have 
"  fallen  from  heaven  ;  if  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning,"  hath  not  kept  his  place;  shall  I, 
that  am  but  dust,  dare  to  presume  upon  my 
own  stability?  Manv  whose  holiness  had 
r  used  them  to  exalted  honor,  have  been  degra- 
ded by  sin  to  infamy;  and  those  that  have  ted 
upon  the  bread  of  angels,  I  have  seen  delighted 
with  the  husks  of  swine. 

There  is  no  holiness,  if  thou,  Lord,  with- 
draw thy  presence;  no  wisdom  profiteth,  if 
thy  Spirit  cease  to  direet;  no  strength  availet'.,. 
without  thy  support;  no  chastity  i»  safe,  with- 
out thy  protection  ;  no  watchfulness  effectual, 
when  thy  holy  vigilance  is  not  our  guard. 
No  sooner  are  we  left  to  ourselves,  than  the 
waves  of  corruption  rush  noon  us,  and  we 
sink  ;  but  if  thou  reach  forth  thy  omnipo- 
tent hand,  we  walk  upon  the  sea.  In  our 
own  nature  we  are  unsettled  as  the  sand  upon 
the  mountain  ;  but  in  thee,  we  have  tin* 
stability  of  the  throne  of  heaven  :  we  are 
cold  and  insensible  as  darkness  and  death  ; 
but  are.  kindled  into  light  and  life  by  the  tire 
of  thy  love. 

How  worthless  and  vain  should  1  deem  the 
good  that  appears  to  be  mine !    With  what 
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profound  humility,  O  Lord,  ought  I  to  cast 
myself  into  the  abyss  of  thy  judgments,  where 
I  continually  find  myself  to  be  nothing!  O 
depth  immense!  Where,  now,  is  the  lurking- 
place  of  human  glory  ;  where  the  confidence 
of  human  virtue?  In  the  awful  deep  of  thy 
judgments  which  cover  me,  all  self-confidence 
and  self-glory  are  swallowed  up  forever ! 

Lord,  what  is  all  flesh  in  thy  sight?  Shall 
the  clay  glory  against  him  that  formed  it? 
Can  that  heart  be  elated  by  the  vain  applause 
of  men,  that  has  felt  the  blessing  of  submission 
to  the  will  of  Gocl  ?  The  whole  world  has 
not  power  to  exalt  that  which  truth  has  sub- 
jected to  himself;  nor  can  the  united  praise  of 
every  tongue  move  him,  whose  hope  is  estab- 
lished in  thee ;  for  those  that  utter  praise, 
behold  they  also  are  nothing,  like  those  that 
hear  it!  ihey  shall  both  pass  away  and  be 
lost,  as  the  sound  of  their  own  words;  but 
"  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever  !" 

Christ. — Let  this,  my  son,  be  the  language 
of  all  thy  requests  :  "  Lord,  if  it  "be  pleasing 
to  thee,  may  this  be  granted,  or  withheld. 
Lord,  if  this  tend  to  thy  honor,  let  it  be  done 
in  thy  name.  If  thou  seest  that  this  is  ex- 
pedient for  me,  and  will  promote  my  sanctifi- 
cation,  then  grant  it  me,  and  with  it  grace  to 
use  it  to  thy  glory :  but  if  thou  knowest  it  will 
prove  hurtful,  and  not  conduce  to  the  health 
of  my  soul,  remove  far  from  me  my  desire." 
For  every  desire  that  appears  to  man  right 
and  good,  is  not  born  from  heaven  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  always  to  determine  truly,  whether 
desire  is  prompted  by  the  good  Spirit  of  God, 
or  the  evil  spirit  of  the  enemy,  or  thy  own 
selfish  spirit ;  so  that  many  have  found  them- 
selves involved  in  evil,  by  the  suggestions  of 
Satan,  or  the  impulse  of  self-love,  who 
thought  themselves  under  the  influence  and 
conduct  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Whatever,  therefore,  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  as  good,  let  it  be  desired  and  asked  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  with  profound  humility  ; 
but  especially,  with  a  total  resignation  of  thy 
own  will,  refer  both  the  desire  itself  and  the 
accomplishment  of  it  to  me,  and  say,  "  Lord, 
thou  knowest  what  is  best :  let  this  or  that  be 
done,  according  to  thy  will.  Give  me  what 
thou  wilt ;  and  in  what  measure,  and  at  what 
time  thou  wiit.  Do  with  me  as  thou  knowest 
to  be  best,  as  most  pleaseth  thee,  and  will 
tend  most  to  thy  honor.  Place  me  where 
thou  wilt,  and  freely  dispose  of  me  in  all 
things.  Lo,  I  am  in  thy  hands  ;  lead  and 
turn  me  whithersoever  thou  pleasest :  I  am 
thy  servant,  prepared  for  all  submission  and 
obedience.  I  desire  not  to  live  to  myself, 
but  to  thee:  O  grant  it  may  be  truly  and 
worthily !" 

Disciple. — Send  thy  Spirit,  most  merciful 
Jesus,  "  from  the  throne  of  thy  glory,"  that  it 


may  be  "  present  with  me,  and  labor  with 
me,"  and  illuminate,  sanctify,  and  bless  me 
forever !  Enable  me  always  to  will  and 
desire  that  which  is  most  dear  and  acceptable 
to  thee.  Let  thy  will  be  wholly  mine :  let  it 
reign  so  powerfully  in  me  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  oppose  it,  nor  to  like  or  dis- 
like anything  but  what  is  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing in  thy  sight ! 

Enable  me  to  die  to  the  riches  and  honors, 
the  cares  and  pleasures,  of  this  fallen  world  ; 
and  in  imitation  of  thee,  and  for -thy  sake,  to 
love  obscurity,  and  to  bear  contempt.  But 
transcending  all  I  can  desire,  grant  that  I 
may  rest  in  thee,  and  in  thy  peace  possess  my 
soul !  Thou  art  its  true  peace,  thou  art  its 
only  rest ;  for,  without  thee  it  is  all  darkness, 
disorder,  and  disquietude.  In  this,  peace,  O 
Lord,  even  in  thee,  the  supreme  and  ever- 
lasting good,  I  will  "  sleep  and  take  my  rest." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  religion  of  the  true  Christian  consists 
not  in  form  but  in  substance  ;  and  arises  not 
trom  the  activity  of  human  reason,  imagina- 
tion, or  opinion,  but  from  a  heartfelt  sensation 
of  divine  love  in  the  light  of  life.  Its  founda- 
tion is  no  less  than  the  immediate  administra- 
tion of  God's  Holy  Spirit  of  man.  This  shows 
unto  man  what  his  thoughts  are ;  what  him- 
self and  what  the  Lord  is,  so  far  as  properly 
concerns  him.  It  opens  the  understanding, 
and  directs  the  duty  of  the  obedient ;  "  for  the 
way  of  man  is  not  in  himself ;  it  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MUSIC. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  gratifi- 
cation the  recent  essays  in  the  Intelligencer 
on  the  subject  of  music,  and  believe  a  discus- 
sion of  it,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  more 
correct  understanding  of  its  merits,  is  much 
needed  in  our  Society. 

A  large  portion  of  our  members,  particular- 
ly the  old,  condemn  music  altogether ;  while 
the  young,  and  many  of  the  middle  aged,  not 
only  advocate  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  it, 
but  are  continually  making  innovations  on 
our  time-honored  practices  by  permitting  its 
introduction  into  their  families. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  mission  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian to  maintain  any  testimony  or  doctrine 
simply  because  others  have  maintained  it, 
though  it  be  ever  so  ancient. 

The  fundamental  ground  work  of  our  So- 
ciety was  in  its  beginning,  and  still  is,  a  be- 
lief that  our  Heavenly  Father  reveals  to  the 
children  of  men  now  as  much  as  ever  he  did, 
a  knowledge  of  what  they  should  do,  and 
what  they  should  leave  undone — a  spiritual 
law  adapted  to  each  and  every  one,  which, 
if  lived  up  to,  would  make  our  lives  pure,  to 
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the  end  that  we  may  realize  heavenly  peace 
here,  no  less  than  an  assurance  of  its  enjoy- 
ment hereafter.  This  is  known  by  Friends 
under  various  names,  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
Inward  Light,  and  Immediate  Divine  Revela- 
tion. 

Acknowledging  this  to  be  the  foundation 
principle  of  our  Society,  its  testimonies  are 
but  the  outgrowth  of  the  teachings  of  this 
principle : — testimonies  which  may  be  discon- 
tinued if  the  cause  for  them  ceases,  or  be  en- 
larged and  directed  against  new  things,  if  in 
the  progress  of  time  it  should  be  necessary. 
We  recognize  but  one  central  point  on  which 
:l  Quakerism  rests, — the  inward  light,  and  our 
obligation  to  obey  its  teachings.  Our  early 
Friends  believing  in  this,  were  led,  in  obedi- 
ence to  its  dictates,  out  of  wrong  doing,  and 
testified  against  the  evil  practices  of  their 
time,  and  we  must  do  the  same  for  ours.  It 
will  be  time  unprofitably  spent,  labor  that 
will  bring  no  reward,  if  we  bear  testimony 
against  things  and  names,  simply  because 
our  forefathers  did  so.  The  testimonies 
L  every  individual  and  every  age,  to  be  of  any 
I  value,  must  be  against  a  present  existing 
I  evil ;  it  will  not  suffice  us  to  clothe  ourselves 
with  the  garments  of  our  fathers  and  think 
that  thereby  we  are  established  in  righteous- 
ness. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  our  Society  in 
I     the  present  century,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
I    of  this  in  dwelling  higher  law,  in  the  profes- 
I    sion  of  which  we  are  a  peculiar  people,  to 
testify  against  practices  which  our  predecess- 
ors had  not  seen  the  impropriety  of,  and  con- 
versely, Friends  have,  in  accordance  with  a 
I    more   advanced   civilization,   and   a  more 
I    liberal  and  enlightened  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity, discontinued  practices  and  rules  of 
discipline,  that  our    forefathers  thought  it 
I    right  to  establish,  practices  and  rules  that 
I    the  most  conservative  among  us  would  not 
now  think  it  right  to  observe.    Proofs  of  this 
I    statement  might  be  easily  adduced  were  it 
deemed  necessary  ;  but  the  recollections  of 
||  the  old,  and  a  little  investigation  by  the 
1    young,  will  readily  supply  them. 
1      In  this  connection  let  us  examine  the  sub- 
1   ject  of  music.    If  early  Friends  found  that 
I    the  practice  of  music  in  their  times  was  ac- 
I    companied  with  bad  associations,  and  its  en- 
j  joyment  pernicious,  we  must  honor  them  for 
their  testimony  against  it.    But  little  will  it 
avail  us  if  we  blindly  proclaim  their  testimo- 
nies without  examining  them  for  ourselves, 
by  the  light  of  to-day,  which  is  just,  as  un- 
erring and  all-aafficieilt  06  it  ever  was,  to  the 
end   thai,  wo  may  see  if  the  things  called 

wrong  and  pernicious  are  really  so  as  they 

now  exist.  We  find  in  nearly  all  tin1  reeonls 
of  Friends,  as  well  as  in  our  J  )iseipline,  I  hat 


the  testimony  against  music  is  classed  with 
stage-plays,  frequenting  taverns,  racing,  and 
gaming  ;  practices  which,  to  use  their  own 
words,  "  tend  to  debauch  the  mind."  If  in 
their  times  such  were  the  associations  of  mu- 
sic it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  did  not 
testify  against  it.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  the  opinions  of  the  religious  world  at  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
until  a  late  period,  were  of  a  severe  and 
austere  nature.  This  Puritanical  spirit,  as 
it  is  generally  designated,  clothed  religion 
with  a  sombre  mantle,  which,  without  passing 
judgment  on  the  past,  would,  if  how  assumed, 
repel  more  than  it  invited  to  the  fold. 

Self-denial  of  the  gratification  of  many  of 
the  senses  was  thought  one  of  the  essential 
requirements  of  religion  ;  and  asceticism  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  in  the  Divine  Sight 

Our  early  Friends  were  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  this  prevailing  idea.  The  religious 
world  has  witnessed  a  great  and,  we  trust,  a 
happy  change  in  this  particular  during  the 
present  century  :  wherein  the  religion  of  love 
is  supplanting  that  of  fear  ;  clothing  those 
who  come  under  its  influence  with  joy  and 
gladness,  and  teaching  them  that  all  the  pas- 
sions and  propensities  of  our  nature  are  the 
good  gifts  of  the  Creator,  who  has  given  them 
to  us  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes  ;  only 
requiring  us  to  hold  them  in  their  proper 
subordination  to  the  Higher  Law  implanted 
in  the  heart. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  laws  of  life,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  diversion  [meaning  this  in  its  true  sense] 
is  essential  to  our  best  interests. 

This  may  be  furnished  by  the  sense  of 
sight,  in  witnessing  the  beautiful  objects  ot 
nature,  the  woods,  mountains,  lakes  or  rivers  ; 
the  gorgeous  and  ever  changing  decorations 
of  the  heavens  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun. 
These  may  each  in  its  turn  gladden  our  sight, 
while  others  may  find  a  more  congenial  diver- 
sion in  the  admiration  of  flowers  :  indeed 
there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  our  sources  of 
amusement  and  diversion.  A  ride  or  a  walk 
may  furnish  the  needed  relaxation  from  the 
cares  or  duties  of  life.  All  these  are  the 
pleasures  of  sight,  and  if  restrained  within 
proper  limits  we  think  them  right  ;  why 
should  we,  then,  condemn  those  lhat  are  de- 
rived from  our  next  highest  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  of  hearing?  shall  melodious 
sounds  be  called  hurtful,  while  the  pleasures 

of  sight  are  thought  harmless?  who  of  us  has 
not  listened  with  rapturous  delight  to  the 
song  of  birds,  been  moved  to  sadness  l\v  the 
sighing  winds,  or  to  solemn  thoughts  at  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  ?  may  not  these  sounds  all 
minister  unto  us  for  good  ?  Many  a  heart 
has  found  its  sweetest  memories  awakened,  its 
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finest  feelings  aroused  by  hearing  the  music 
of  the  human  voice — so  capable  of  producing 
the  purest  and  highest  of  all  melodies. 

Admitting  this,  and  knowing  that  the  or- 
gans which  produce  the  sound,  that  the  ear 
which  hears,  and  the  emotions  which  are 
awakened,  are  the  good  gift  of  Him  who 
made  all  things  well,  and  feeling  no  condem- 
nation for  its  enjoyment  within  proper  limits, 
it  may  be  presumed  to  be  harmless ;  and 
Friends  should  bear  testimony  against  its 
abuse,  and  not  against  the  thing  itself. 

Let  us  then  see  that  we  call  only  that  evil 
which  upon  examination  we  find  to  be  so,  re- 
membering always  that  the  manna  gathered 
yesterday  will  not  suffice  for  to-day — that 
though  principles  are  unchangeable,  testimo- 
nies may  change.  J.  D.  H. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  11,  1868. 

Unity  of  Action. — The  thoughtful  ob- 
server cannot  but  notice,  at  times,  indications 
of  the  dawn  at  least  of  that  day,  when  the 
professed  followers  of  Him  who  taught  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  shall  lay  aside  sectarian  distinctions  and 
hostilities,  and  direct  their  efforts  toward  miti- 
gating the  sufferings  and  reforming  the  vices 
of  their  fellow  beings.  The  power  of  a  com- 
mon cause,  especially  if  it  be  a  good  and 
noble  one,  in  uniting  people  together  and 
causing  them  to  forget  minor  differences  is 
well  known  ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  a  common  impending  or  present  calamity. 
What  cause  can  be  greater  or  nobler  than 
that  which  has  for  its  object  the  rescue 
of  our  fellow  beings  from  ignorance  and 
vice,  and  what  calamity  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  flood  of  iniquity  which  at  times 
seems  to  be  rising  higher  and  higher  as  though 
it  might  overwhelm  us  ? 

The  newspapers  have  lately  given  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  "  General  Convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,"  for  the  purpose,  as 
stated  by  one  of  the  speakers,  "  to  devise  bet- 
ter means  of  reforming  the  gamblers,  thieves, 
and  other  wicked  and  blasphemous  persons ; 
there  are  prisons,  police  officers,  and  many 
other  appliances  for  preventing  and  punishing 
crime,  but  we  wish  to  work  in  another  man- 
ner. We  wish  to  restain  them  by  the  influ- 
ences of  kindness  and  love." 


The  convention  was  in  session  three  days,  j 
during  which  speeches  were  made  both  by 
clergymen  and  laymen,  nearly  all  character- 
ized by  much  zeal  and  earnestness.    A  sphere  1 
of  usefulness  for  women  in  this  good  work 
was  pointed  out,  wider  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  has  been  allotted  to  her  in  times  J 
past.    R.  J.  Parvin-  said : 

"  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  work  is  no 
more  committed  to  men  than  to  women.  I 
There  is  no  hardship  that  men  can  overcome  | 
that  women  cannot.    They  can  penetrate  the 
alleys  and  courts,  and  carry  the  missionary  I 
spirit  into  foreign  lands.    Was  ever  a  church 
projected  and  carried  successfully  through 
that  the  women  were  not  engaged  in  it?  J 
Everything  connected  with  the  Church  will  1 
be  found  to  have  the  agency  of  woman 
around  it.    Their  names  are  found  scattered  | 
all  through  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  They  have  one  great  virtue,  and  that  is,  a 
higher  degree  of  endurance  than  men.    We  J 
have  in  this  fact  an  indication  of  power  that  \ 
it  is  not  right  to  reject.    Spiritual  work  is  J 
pre-eminently  her  special  mission — all  her 
attributes   would   seem   to  point  this  out.  j 
Woman's  capabilities  to  conquer  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  have  been  shown 
throughout  the  history  of  the  world.  * 

"  Why  should  they  live  idle  and  comfort-  | 
less  lives,  when  there  are  so  many  who  need  I 
the  great  powers  with  which  women  are  en-  | 
dowed  r 

J.  Wheaton  Smith,  D.  D.,  said : 

"The  subject  before  us  is  one  of  trans-  I 
cendent  importance,  and  the  sessions  of  this  j 
convention  will  be  important  just  so  far  as  jj 
the  consideration  of  this  topic  is  impressed  I 
upon  our  minds.     Some  laymen  speak  of 
preaching  as   an  essential,  forgetting  that 
there  are  many  avenues  open  to  us  that  are 
not  inferior  to  it.    Whatever  will  have  the 
most  impression  on  large  masses  of  men  will  I 
be  the  best.    The  saving  of  one  single  soul 
at  least  should  be  the  constant  thought  of 
every  Christian.    It  is  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  your  fellow-man  that  the  sense  of 
the  responsibility  and  great  importance  of  the 
subject  appears  to  you.    The  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual men  often  mould  the  after-character  jl 
of  many  persons  upon  whom  they  are  exerted,  jl 
There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  be  so  well  1 
engaged  as  in  these  individual  efforts. 

"Men  and  women  can  do  more  by  their 
own  individual  exertions  than  is  produced 
sometimes  by  a  whole  series  of  sermons.  I 
When  God  prepares  a  messenger  He  will 
find  the  means  of  effectually  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  It  is  a  small  thing  to  give  a  cup 
of  water  to  a  sufferer,  but  it  is  a  great  benefit  j 
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to  the  one  who  receives  it.  So  it  is  with  these 
individual  efforts.  It  may  seem  to  do  no 
good  but  its  results  are  of  incalculable  value. 
The  feeblest  of  all  can  do  something  for  God 
by  speaking  kindly  to  all  who  they  meet,  and 
at  the  same  time  lay  up  a  reward  for  them- 
selves." 

In  reply  to  the  question  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion,— "  How  can  we  influence  the  large 
proportion  of  our  populace  who  are  not 
reached  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace?" 
D.  L.  Moody  said  : 

"  All  we  want  on  this  question  is  more 
light  as  to  how  we  can  better  reach  the  masses. 
The  great  fault  lies  in  the  way  that  the  meet- 
ings in  our  churches  are  conducted. 

"  Many  suppose  they  are  only  intended  for 
Christians,  and  indeed  they  have  at  present 
but  little  interest  to  any  but  Christians.  They 
are  surrounded  by  too  much  awe  and  sanctity, 
so  that  the  wicked  will  not  enter  them.  I  be- 
lieve if  Christ  was  on  earth,  he  would  con- 
sort with  the  vilest  of  mankind,  and  preach 
his  Divine  word  to  them.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  having  empty  pews.  Go  into  the 
streets,  and  take  the  first  stranger  by  the 
hand,  and  invite  him  kindly  "to  come  in. 

"  The  way  to  best  reach  the  masses  is  to 
put  the  laymen  into  the  pulpit,  and  let 
them  preach.  They  understand  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  can  speak  practically.  If 
that  is  done  there  will  be  no  scarcity  in  the 
attendance  at  church. 

"It  is  men  that  we  want,  and  not  fine 
churches.  If  they  will  not  come  to  church,  go 
into  the  streets  and  preach  to  them  there.  Go 
into  the  bar-rooms  and  billiard  saloons  and 
preach  the  great  cause.  In  the  West  the 
greatest  success  hasattended  effortsof  this  kind. 

"  Dr.  Atwood  thought  the  rich  could  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  the  poor  cannot,  and 
they  are  the  ones  to  be  searched  out.  The 
poorer  classes  are  not  regular  attendants 
11  I  it   church    They  may  come  occasionally, 
jllbutsoon  slip  away.    If  our  rich  Christian 
jflmen  would  spend  their  wealth  by*  building 
to  |  small  places  of  worship,  and  put  a  plain 
ofiChristian    minister   in   charge,  much  good 
ae  ■might  be  done. 

•  I  "The  poor  will  not  enter  a  fine  large 
erfchurch,  beautifully  decorated,  for  they  feel 
J. what  they  are  not  at  home.  That  is  one  rea- 
lliion  the  Methodist  Church  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful. Their  churches  are  plain,  but  eom- 
ijf|  brtable,  the  pews  free,  and  every  one4  gives 
what  Ik;  can  ajlord,  and  the  poor  person  feels 
uljhat  he  is  welcome,  and  lias  a  right  (hero, 
illjpiey  must  have  a  church  and  pastor  whom 
JUiey  love,  or  they  will  fall  into  their  old 
P  ahits." 

till  D-J-U  Moody  "thought   there   was  too 
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much  sameness  in  the  meetings.  Persons 
who  go  to  most  of  our  churches  hear  the 
same  prayers   and   exhortations  from  one 
year  to  another.    If  we  wish  to  worship  the 
Lord  truly,  we  must"  do  it  in  earnest,  with  a 
good  spirit,  and  without  the  routine  that  is 
now  too  much  in  practice." 

A  summary  of  the  views  presented  was  em- 
bodied in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  officers. 

The  reflections  that  naturally  arise  in  the 
mind  of  a  Friend  on  reading  these  interesting 
proceedings,  are,  that  were  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  the  speakers  in  regard  to 
the  duties  of  laymen  and  women  fully  car- 
ried out,  the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  a  dis- 
tinct order  would  be  abridged,  and  the  weak- 
ening effect  of  employing  one  man  to  do  the 
preaching,  praying,  and  even  thinkinglfiie 
for  a  whole  congregation  averted. 

An  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner  of  last  month,  which  treats  of 
some  of  the  results  of  the  present  system  of 
religious  instruction,  may  appropriately  close 
this  article.  , 

"  A  successful  Protestant  city  church,  (as 
success  in  such  matters  is  often  reckoned,)  is 
simply  a  very  costly  machine  for  securing  a 
certain  line  of  personal  culture,  or  a  certain 
amount  of  the  personal  luxury  and  delight 
of  religious  art.    We  do  not  condemn  it  for 
being  only  that.  ...... 

What  we  object  to  is  calling  this  thing 
Christianity.  At  best  it  is  only  an  ornament 
or  a  help.  The  error — we  are  moved  to  call 
it  the  guilt1 — consists  in  assuming  that  this 
pomp  and  luxury  of  worship  really  repre- 
sents the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  or 
discharges  the  function  of  religion  in  the 
community.  These  handsome  parlor  churches, 
costing  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  these  tasteful  Services,  involving  an 
annual  outlay  of  five  to  fifteen  thousand 
more;  these  aisles  so  richly  carpeted,  and 
these  pews  so  sumptuously  furnished,  that 
for  their  delieateness,  no  poor  man's  toot  can 
adventure  itself  upon  them,  it  is  mere 
mockery  to  call  these  the  fruits  and  offerings 
of  Christian  piety. 


Makiukp,  on  Second-day,  Third  month  23d,  1868, 
with  the  approbation  ofGwynned  Monthly  Meeting, 

AlPRID  I).  Shahpi.Ks,  of  West  Chester,  to  R.vcim 
Ror.KHTs,  daughter  of  Aaron  Roberts,  of  Norristown. 

 ,  on  Fonrth-day,  the  1st  of  First  month,  1S6S, 

with  the  approbation  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Thomas  II.  Dahlinoton,  of  Hirminguani,  to 
Janb  S.  Paschall,  of  West  Chester. 


J 
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Died,  on  the  11th  of  Third  month,  1868,  at  his 
residence  1460  Cherry  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Edward  Carroll,  in  his  81st  year,  formerly  of  Ohio. 
A  kind  husband,  father  and  friend,  his  end  was 
peaceful. 

 ,at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  in  Zanes- 

ville,  Ohio,  Thomas  Conard,  in  the  98th  year  of 
his  age,  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  ; 
he  was  born  31st  of  Seventh  month,  1798,  in  Phila- 
delphia Co.,  and  removed  to  Wheeling  in  1807, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  passed  away  peace- 
fully and  quietly.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Wheeling  and  deposited  by  his  wife,  in  accordance 
with  his  request. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  Second  month,  1868,  at  his 

residence  and  birth  place,  in  Willistown,  Chester 
Co.,  Penna.,  Levi  Cox,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
an  esteemed  member  and  overseer  of  Goshen  Par- 
ticular Meeting. 

THE  GENERAL  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE 

Will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Phila- 
delphia, on  6th  day  evening  Fifth  mo.  8th,  1868,  at 
7  o'clock,  (being  the  6th  day  previous  to  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting.)  To  this  conference  the 
Associations  within  the  different  Yearly  Meetings 
will  report  and  send  delegates,  and  where  no  As- 
sociation exists  each  school  is  requested  to  send  dele- 
gates, and  forward  the  information  desired  in  the 
address  and  plan  of  organization  agreed  on  Elev- 
enth mo.  9th,  1867,  and  published  in  the  Intel- 
ligencer. All  interested  in  this  movement  are  in- 
vited to  attend  and  participate.  Communications 
may  be  addressed  to  Jos.  M.  Truman  Jr.,  717  Willow 
street,  Philadelphia,  Correspondent. 

Eli  M.  Lamb.         \  ri  h 
Lydia  C.  Stabler,  f  °*er**' 


SWARTHMORE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  organization  will  meet  on  Fifth-day  evening, 
4th  month  16th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  street  Month- 
ly Meeting  Room.  Edward  Parrish  is  expected  to 
lecture.  Also  other  literary  exercises.  General 
attendance  of  Friends  is  invited. 

D.  Newlin  Fell,  Clerk. 


Abington  quarterly  meeting —  Correction. 
Through  an  oversight,  the  time  of  holding  this 
meeting  in  5th  mo.  is  erroneously  entered  in  the 
"Friends'  Almanac."    The  correct  time  is  Fifth- 
day,  5th  mo.  7th,  at  Horsham. 


friends'  freedmen's  association. 
Stated  Meeting  on  Fourth-day  Evening,  4th  mo. 
15th,  at  7£  o'clock,  at  Race  street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room.  Jacob  M.  Ellis, 

Anne  Cooper, 


Clerks. 


friends'  almanac  for  1869. 
Friends'  Publication  Association,  desiring  to  make 
the  Almanac  for  1869  as  near  correct  as  may  be, 
would  request  clerks  and  other  interested  Friends 
throughout  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  to  forward 
as  soon  as  convenient  lists  of  the  different  meet- 
ings in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  giving  the 
proper  titles, — the  hour  for  gathering — names  of 
correspondents  or  clerks,  with  their  address,  time  of 
holding  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders — and 
where  circular  meetings  are  held,  the  time  of  hold- 
ing them,  with  any  other  information  that  will 
make  the  Almanac  more  useful  to  Friends.  Com- 
munications should  be  sent  to  the  "  Almanac  Com- 


mittee," care  of  Wm.  M.  Levick,  331  N.  Sixth 
street  Philadelphia,  or  Nathaniel  Richardson,  By- 
berry,  Philadelphia  Co.  Pa. 


NEED  OF  RETIREMENT. 

Christians  now-a-days  live  too  much  in  pub- 
lic. They  neglect  the  closet  for  social  relig- 
ious duties,  and  lose  in  depth  and  strength  of 
Christian  character.  J.  C.  Ryle,  gives  a  needed 
admonition  ; 

Occasional  retirement,  self-inquiry,  medita- 
tion and  secret  communion  with  God  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  spiritual  health.  The 
man  who  neglects  them  is  in  great  danger  of 
a  fall.  To  be  always  preaching,  teaching, 
speaking,  and  working  public  works  is  un- 
questionably a  sign  of  zeal,  but  it  is  not  always 
a  sign  of  zeal  according  to  knowledge.  It 
often  leads  to  untoward  consequences.  We 
must  take  time  .  .  .  for  sitting  down  and 
calmly  looking  within,  and  examining  how 
matters  stand  between  our  own  souls  and 
Christ.  The  omission  of  this  practice  is  the 
true  account  of  many  a  backsliding  which 
shocks  the  church  and  gives  occasion  to  the> 
world  to  blaspheme.  Many  could  say,  in  the< 
words  of  Canticles,  "They  made  me  a  keeper' 
of  the  vineyards,  but  my  own  vineyard  have  I! 
not  kept." 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Your  editorial  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
covetousness  are,  I  think,  deserving  of  serio 
consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, Jonathan  Dymond,  in  his  Principles  of 
Morality,  makes  some  admirable  remarks,  a 
few  extracts  from  which  may  be  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  editorial  referred  to. 

"  To  a  person  that  possesses  and  expen 
more  than  he  needs,  there  are  two  reasonable 
inducements  to  diminish  the  amount— first  td 
benefit  others ;  and  next,  to  benefit  his  family] 
and  himself.    The  claims  of  benevolence  to-] 
wards  others  are  often  and  earnestly  urged j 
upon  the  public,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here 
To  insist  upon  diminishing  the  amount  of  fl 
man's  property  for  the  sake  of  his  family  ancll 
himself,  may  present  to  some  men  new  ideas  j 
and  to  some  men  the  doctrine  may  be  para| 
doxical.    Large  possessions  are,  in  a  grea'j 
majority  of  instances,  injurious  to  the  possess)! 
or — that  is  to  say,  those  who  hold  them  anl 
generally  less  excellent,  both  as  citizens  an(j 
as  men,  than  those  who  do  not.    This  truta 
appears  to  be  established  by  the  concurren 
judgment  of  mankind.    The  most  rational 
the  wisest,  the  best  portion  of  mankind,  bej 
long  to  that  class  who  possess  '  neither  po^ 
erty  nor  riches.'    Let  the  reader  look  aroun< 
him.    Let  him  observe  who  are  the  person! 
that  contribute  most  to  the  moral  and  physii 
cal  amelioration  of  mankind ;  who  they  ai>j 
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I  that  practically  and  personally  support  our 
.  unnumbered  institutions  of  benevolence  ;  who 
I  they  are  that  exhibit  the  worthiest  examples 
I  of  intellectual  exertion ;  who  they  are  to 
J  whom  he  would  himself  apply  if  he  needed 
I  to  avail  himself  of  a  manly  and  discriminat- 
jing  judgment.  That  they  are  the  poor,  is 
jnot  to  be  expected.  We  appeal  to  himself 
whether  they  are  the  rich  ?  Who  then  would 
jmake  his  son  a  rich  man?  "Who  would  re- 
move his  child  out  of  that  station  in  society 
[(which  is  thus  peculiarly  favorable  to  in- 
tellectual and  moral  excellence?  If  a  man 
i  knows  that  wealth  will  in  all  probability  be 
5  injurious  to  himself  and  to  his  children,  injur- 
|ious,  too,  in  the  most  important  points — the 
^religious  and  moral  character — it  is  manifest- 
By  a  point  of  the  soundest  wisdom,  and  the 
i|truest  kindness,  to  decline  to  accumulate  it. 
iUpon  this  subject,  it  is  admirable  to  ob- 
serve with  what  exactness  the  precepts  of 
(■Christianity  are  adapted   to   that  conduct 

which  the  experience  of  life  recommends. 
.1    It  will  be  said,  a  man  should  provide  for 
Jpis  family,  and  make  them,  if  he  can,  inde- 
pendent.    That  he  should  provide  for  his 
■family  is  true ; — that  he  should  make  them 
Independent — at  any  rate  that  he  should  give 
I;hem  an  affluent  independence  forms  no  part 
|)f  his  duty,  and  is  frequently  a  violation  of 
"it,    As  it  respects  almost  all  men,  he  will 
Jbest  approve  himself  a  wise  and  a  kind  pa- 
l-ent,  who  leaves  to  his  sons,  so  much  only  as 
wnay  enable  them,  by  moderate  engagements, 
mo  enjoy  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
•life,  and  to  his  daughters  a  sufficiency  to  pos- 
sess similar  comforts,  but  not  a  sufficiency  to 
■hine  among  the  great,  or  to  mingle  with  the 
-otaries  of  expensive  dissipation.    It  were  idle 
o  affect  to  specify  any  amount  of  property 
vhich  a  person  ought  not  to  exceed.  The 
ircumstances  of  one   man    may  make  it 
easonable  that  he  should  acquire  or  retain 
audi  more  than  another  who   has  fewer 
laiins.    Yet  somewhat  of  a  general  rule  may 
e  suggested. 
He  who  is  accumulating  should  consider 
>hy  he  desires  more.    If  it  really  is  that  he 
elieves  an  addition  will  increase  the  welfare, 
ad  usefulness  and  virtue  of  his  family,  it  is 
robable  that  further  accumulation  may  be 
ght,    If  no  such  belief- is  sincerely  enter- 
li  lined,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is 
[in   rong.    He  who  already  possesses  allluenee 
rrt  lould  consider  its  actual  existing  effects.  If 
•  employs  a  competent  portion  of  ii  in  In- 
•easing  the  happiness  of  others;  if  i1  does 

>t  produce  any  injurious  effects  on  his  own 

uid;  if  it  docs  not  diminish  or  impair  the 
rtues  of  his  children,  and  if  they  are  grate- 

1  for  their  privileges,  rather  than  vain  of 
yi  eir  superiority ;  if  they  second  his  own  en- 


deavors to  diffuse  happiness  around  them,  he 
may  remain  as  he  is.  If  such  effects  are  not 
produced,  but,  instead  of  them,  others  of  an 
opposite  tendency,  he  certainly  has  too  much. 
Upon  this  serious  subject  let  the  Christian 
parent  be  serious.  If,  as  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  day,  great  property  usually 
inflicts  great  injuries  upon  those  who  possess 
it,  what  motive  can  induce  a  good  man  to  lay 
it  up  for  his  children?  What  motive  will 
be  his  justification  if  it  tempts  them  from 
virtue  ?"  _ 

It  seems  as  if  some  men  regard  repentance 
as  the  putting  on  the  yoke,  and  becoming  re- 
ligious, as  the  taking  up  a  burden,  necessarily 
indeed,  but  which  yet  interferes  somewhat 
with  the  joy  of  this  present  life.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake.  The  prodigal  trem- 
bled as  he  went  back  over  his  long  weary  way, 
because  he  did  not  know  how  the  father  would 
receive  him.  But  we  know.  We  know  that 
we  shall  be  welcomed  to  the  home  from  which 
we  have  strayed.  There  is  joy  even  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  who  repenteth. — S.  A.  Smith. 

"  In  our  spiritual  life  we  are  surrounded  by 
a  spiritual  world  of  holy  truths,  gentle  affec- 
tions, far-reaching  hopes,  noble  aims,  and  sym- 
pathies as  wide  as  the  world.  As  the  vital 
principle  of  plant  or  bird  shows  itself  especial- 
ly in  the  fact  of  growth,  so  one  characteristic 
of  the  spiritual  life  is  development  and  pro- 
gress." 

From  "  The  Friend." 
COMMON    OBJECTS    OF    THE  COUNTRY. 

From  our  extensive  piazza,  the  number 
and  variety  of  birds  that  we  daily  behold  are 
to  me  so  marvellous,  that,  at  the  very  least,  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  you  a  bit  of  "gossip" 
about  them..  As  I  have  before  stated,  we 
live  in  the  country,  and  are  therefore  sup- 
posed, by  the  pitying  denizens  of  brick  and 
stone,  to  be  rather  destitute  of  resources,  and 
having  no  immediate  neighbors,  to  be  very 
dull  and  lonely, — but  such  is  not  possible 
where  so  many  birds,  insects,  and  creeping 
things  abound,  that  the  very  air  seems  in- 
stinct with  life  and  motion, 

Sitting  upon  the  piazza  at  this  moment.  I 

am  not  without  companions,  for  the  Mud- 
wasps  are  building  upon  the  window  ledges, 
the  little  brown  Wren  is  in  the  box  beneath 
the  eaves  (having  first  ejected  the  Blue-bird 
and  its  eggs),  and  the  Carpenter-bee  has  ac- 
cumulated quite  a  heap  of  saw-dust  from  the 
railing,  which  is  bored  in  more  places  than 
one  by  her  long  galleries  and  passages.  I  can 
also  see  in  t lie  gravelled  walk  the  ridges 
thrOWH  up  by  the  Mole,  of  which  the  common 
and  star-nosed  varieties  have  been  captured 
here,  and  can  detect  in  the  grass  the  perfora- 
tions ot  another  animal  of  the  rat  or  mouse 
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kind,  ii  sight  of  which  has  thus  far  been  denied 
lis,  as  our  old  dog  seems  to  think  them  too  appe- 
tizing to  exhibit  before  they  are  devoured.  We 
only  know  they  are  plentiful,  and  their  depre- 
dations annoying.  The  dogs  were  less  particu- 
lar with  a  muskrat  which  c^ame  to  an  un- 
timely end  through  their  means  last  season ; 
when  also  a  plump  young  woodchuck,  cap- 
tured by  the  mowers,  ancl  which  they  were 
endeavoring  to  place  in  confinement,  fell  a 
prey  to  their  murderous  propensities. 

What  place  can  be  devoid  of  excitement 
where  turtles  are  discovered  feasting  in  the 
strawberry  bed,  and  where,  in  the  sleeve  of  a 
cast-off  garment  hanging  in  the  bathing-house, 
we  once  found  the  nest  of  a  field-mouse,  and 
with  breathless  delight  watched  the  fright- 
ened mother,  with  her  large  deer-like  eyes 
and  graceful  motions,  as  she  crept  timidly  to 
the  spot,  and  one  by  one  removed  her  young 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

What  revery  can  be  lonely  which  is  liable 
to  be  broken  off  by  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
fish-hawks,  wheeling  and  circling  about  their 
nest,  which  is  reared  upon  the  summit  of  a 
blasted  pine,  not  thirty  rods  from  the  house, 
and  who  may  be  descried  passing  overhead  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  with  some  inmate  of  the 
deep  depending  from  their  talons? 

We  are  also  visited  by  another  huge  bird, 
a  pair  of  which  sit  motionless,  through  the 
summer  afternoons,  upon  the  edge  of  the  salt- 
marsh,  and  are  known  among  the  country 
people  by  the  euphonious  title  of  Quawks. 

The  only  ornithological  description  at  all 
agreeing  with  them  is  that  of  the  Qua-bird 
or  Night-heron  ;  and  yet  we  certainly  see  them 
as  early  as  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
same  vicinity  we  occasionally  see  a  blue  crane, 
and  another  larger  bird  of  the  heron  species. 
They  treat  their  long  red  legs  as  something  to 
be  careful  of,  to  be  deposited  gingerly  upon 
the  mud  and  lifted  again  with  due  delibera- 
tion _  In  strong  contrast  is  the  motion  of  the 
sandpiper,  two  or  three  varieties  of  which  are 
always  to  be  found  gliding  so  quickly  over 
the  rocks,  that  whether  they  run  or  fly  is  al- 
most a  problem.  In  one  of  our  drives  we 
once  captured  an  infant  piper,  and  I  have 
seen  few  things  more  comical  than  that  min- 
ute downy  ball  adorned  with  bill  and  legs, 
seemingly  out  of  all  proportion.  Not  having 
always  lived  on  the  sea-shore,  the  foregoing- 
birds  are  comparatively  new  to  me,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  neglect  the  more  familiar  ones 
who  haunt  the  trees  and  bushes  directly  about 
the  house— the  chipping  sparrow  who  seeks 
his  daily  meal  of  crumbs  upon  the  piazza, 
sometimes  joined  by  the  cat-bird,— the  robin, 
oriole,  and  the  cuckoo,— the  pewee,  martin, 
and  swallow,  who  all  have  nests  within  our 
precincts —the  noisy  bobolink,  and  in  the  I 


season  of  cherries,  which  are  abundant  here,  j  I 
a  countless  crowd  of  chatterers  which  it  would  J 
be  needless  to  enumerate. 

I  saw  this  spring  one  bird  which  I  had  I 
never  before  seen, — the  American  Redstart,  j 
— which  remained  poised  for  a  moment  upon 
the  piazza  rail,  so  that  we  had  a  fair  view  j 
of  it.  The  ferruginous  thrush,  which  seems -1 
quite  as  tame  here  as  the  robin,  is  almost  new  | 
to  me. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  golden-winged  I 
woodpecker  and  quail  give  themselves  airs 
among  the  flower-beds  on  the  lawn,  so  confi- ; 
dent  are  they  of  not  being  molested  ;  but  at  i 
present  we  are  interested  in  a  family  of  owls  1 
who  have  frequented  our  trees  for  the  last:, 
fortnight,  and  whose  species  I  am  unable  to ! 
decide,  unless  it  be  the  mottled  owl.  There! 
are  six  in  the  family:  the  two  whom  we  sup-,} 
pose  to  be  the  parents,  rather  object  to  being:  I 
looked  at,  so  that  I  have  only  had  a  good  view  jl 
of  one,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description  :  j 
back  and  wings  of  a    sandy-red,   with  af 
white  marking  on  the  front  of  the  wing  simi-  j 
lar  to  that  on  the  wax-wing  or  cedar-bird ; 
ears  prominent,  breast  greyish  speckled,  and 
face  ditto,  with  two  dark  lines  extending  from  ! 
the  base  of  the  ears  to  the  bill  and  enclosing 
the  eyes.    The  four  young  ones,  who  general-! 
ly  sit  side  by  side,  and  stare  at  us  as  long  as 
we  choose  to  stare  at  them,  are  all  over  of  a 
silvery-grey,  with  less  prominent  ears.  Nonejf 
of  the  company  appear  to  be  over  seven  inche? 
high,  and  seem  to  haunt  certain  trees,  where 
we  can  generally  find. them  at  any  hour  of  thd 
day,  and  they  begin  to  be  lively  before  sun 
set,  often  alighting  upon  the  fence  or  the 
ground.    We  first  discovered  them  by  thehj 
peculiar  hissing,  like  the  spitting  of  a  cat  j 
the  only  other  sound  we  have  heard  then  j 
emit  is  a  faint  "  hoo-hoo,"  though  while  thes<[ 
six  were  in  sight,  we  have  heard  the  enf 
of  the  ordinary  screech-owl  in  a  grove  at  somnj 
distance. 

Thus  much  for  the  owls ;  but  when  tired  ol 
Ornithology,  we  can  resort  to  the  insects,  sonm! 
of  whom  return  the  compliment  by  resortinjjl 
to  us,  for  we  frequently  find,  in  damp  weather; 
a  spider's  web  extending  across  the  door  (on-l 
in  constant  use,)  or  from  the  inkstand  to  thj h 
ceiling. 

And  when  we  weary  of  insects,  there  ari| 
the  reptiles,  toads,  snakes,  and  turtles — thelalfll 
ter  all  sizes  and  kinds, — huge  snapping-turtle'f 
who  inhabit  a  small  pond,  the  shores  of  whic , 
furnish  a  home  to  the  crested  king-fisher,  8 
well  as  the  fish-hawk ;  ugly  yellow  land-turtle| 
and  brook-turtles,  in  small  compact  boxe 
I  have  witnessed  on  our  own  door-stone  tl  . 
phenomenon  familiar  to  all  naturalists,  of  i 
snake  swallowing  a  toad,  though  in  this 
stance  he  was  not  allowed  to  finish  his  medj 
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in  safety  ;  but  I  have  failed,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts,  thus  far,  to  hear  the  song  of  the  toad. 

Finally,  when  reptiles  fail,  there  is  the  beach 
with  its  shells,  and  other  waifs  of  interest,  to 
say  nothing  of  crabs,  eels,  and  porpoises,  but 
ivhat  is  a  greater  marvel  to  me  than  all  the 
rest  is,  that  such  a  wealth  of  animal  life 
should  exist  unmolested  within  twenty  miles 
)f  New  York  city,  and  in  such  a  populous  re- 
port, that  one  may  turn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  Nature  to  that  of  Fashion  or  Art  in 
ill  their  splendor  and  perfection, — fish-hawks 
me  moment,  and  flounces  the  next, — water- 
|  owl  and  water-falls  in  conjunction, — but — 
est  you  should  think  I  mean  to  rival  the  spi- 
ler  who  spun  from  the  inkstand  to  the  ceil- 
ng,  I  will  break  my  thread  at  once. —  C. 
"ierrepord,  Wry  Nose,  N.  Y. 


YAMA  AND  THE  DISCIPLE. 
To  the  .young  inquirer,  Yama, 

Many  a  precious  gift  had  given  ; 
And  he  urged  him,  ' '  Show  me  Brahma  S 

Let  me  See  the  Lord  of  heaven  ! 
Much  thy  wisdom  hath  imparted : 

Let  me  tread  not  as  I  trod, 
Empty- minded,  vacant-hearted. 
Show  me  Brahma,  teach  me  God  f ' 

"Ask  me  sons  and  grandsons,  cattle, 

Elephants  or  horses,  gold, 
1     Length  of  life,  success  in  battle, 

Every  bliss  by  time  unrolled  ; 
I     Ask  me  empire  wide  extended, 

Earth's  most  beautiful  domains, 
Nymphs  in  whom  the  graces,  blended, 

Far  surpass  what  fancy  feigns  : 
Of  all  wonders,  ask  the  rarest ; 

Of  all  songs,  the  sweetest  choose  ; 
I     Of  all  gems,  select  the  fairest ; 

Yama  nothing  shall  refuse. 
m    Ask  me  not,  with  vain  persistence, 
L,        That  to  see  which  none  can  see, — « 
I     Mysteries  of  God's  existence, 
f        The  Divine  Infinity." 

"  What  is  empire  ?  what  is  pleasure  ? 
I       What  is  wealth  !    All  vanities  ! 
$     Time  soon  ends  his  little  measure  : 

Wearied  man,  exhausted,  dies. 
I    Death  conveys  all  mortals  nearer 
uj        To  the  Father  whom  I  seek  : 
A    Oh,  reveal  him  !  show  him  clearer  ! 
I       Thou  who  know'st  the  Father,  speak  I 
*J    Solve  my  doubts,  my  vision  brighten  : 
W      Other  wishes  have  I  none. 
m    With  God's  light  my  soul  enlighten  ; 
I       Let  me  know  the  Unknown  One  I" 
J   Still  he  urged  his  prayer  on  Yama, 

Pleading,  pleading,  there  he  stood: 

i|  "Oh!  unveil  the  hidden  Brahma  I 
Show  me  his  beatitude!" 

I    "  Do  thou,  in  serene  reflection, 
Seek  the  purest  human  joys  ; 
m\   Answer  pleasure  by  rejection  ; 

1       Honor  duty  by  thy  choice  ; 
1    Spurn  the  folly  that"  invites  thee  ; 
1       Let  all  idle  dreams  he  past ; 

Then  the  goodness  that  delights  tire 
Thy  reward  shall  be  at  last. 


Always  asking,  always  gleaning, 

Many  a  truth  thy  soul  shall  hold, 
Many  a  deep  and  beauteous  meaning 

Shall  be  gradually  unrolled. 
Not  by  vain  disputes  and  wrangles 

Wilt  thou  fathom  the  concealed  ; 
Quiet  mu-ing  disentangles 

What  the  Father  hath  revealed. 

"  Many  are  his  revelations  ; 

Many  a  gently  wafted  word 
Wanders  'midst  the  world's  temptations, 

All  unnoticed,  all  unheard. 
He  who  reverently  listens, 

He  who  meditating  wakes  — 
He  shall  see  heaven's  light  that  glistens, 

He  shall  hear  Heaven's  voice  that  speaks. 
There's  a  Spirit  in  attendance, 

Unobserved  by  ear  or  eye  ; 
There  is  a  divine  resplendence 

On  the  darkness  of  the  sky, 
Highest  of  all  mountains  shading 

With  its  sweet  serenity, 
Deepest  of  all  depths  prevading 

With  its  still  felicity. 
Sitting  still,  through  space  He  travels  ; 

Calmly  resting,  fills  all  time  ; 
And  to  each  true  heart  unravels 

All  his  mysteries  sublime. 
He  that  wants  him  shall  obtain  him  ; 

He  that  loves  him  wins  his  love  ; 
Till  God's  truth  shall  teach  and  train  him 

For  the  highest  seats  above." 

Eastern  Poem. 


WILLIAM  RATHBOXE. 

Few  deaths  in  Great  Britain,  during  the 
present  generation,  have  produced  the  wide- 
spread feeling  of  sorrow  as  that  of  this  noble. 
Christian  merchant,  which  took  place  on 
the  first  of  last  month,  in  the  city  of  Liver- 
pool. 

Born  of  a  Quaker  family,  Mr.  Rathbone 
inherited  from  his  father  high  qualities  of 
character.  The  latter  died  just  as  his  son 
William  reached  his  majority  and  entered  as 
a  partner  in  the  house  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  establish.  It  was  the  earnest  vow  of 
the  young  man  to  carry  out  every  principle 
his  lather  had  advocated.  No  private  chari- 
ty, no  public  need  went  uncared  for  while 
his  good  right  arm  could  administer  charity, 
strike  strong  blows  against  public  corruption 
and  batter  down  the  walls  of  oppression  and 
wrong.  Almost  his  first  act,  after  assuming 
business  responsibilities,  was  to  lay  aside 
£2,000  a  year  For  private  charities,  and  as  his 
property  increased  he  constantly  added  to 
that  amount.  No  one  knew  the  manifold 
ways  in  which  that,  charity  was  dispensed, 
blessing  and  blessed,  cheering  the  heart  ot' 
the  widow,  aiding  struggling  youth,  providing 
tor  orphaned  childhood  and  destitute  old  Age, 
the  two  latter  classes  appealing  to  him  frith  a 
power  he  never  attempted  to  resist.  It  is 
thought,  though  none  ever  knew,  that  his 
private  charities  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
merchant  in  England.    No  light  thing  to  say, 
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for  English  merchants  are  never  slow  to 
bestow  aid  on  charitable  objects.  Mr.  Rath- 
bone's  charities  were  always  marked  by  a 
fine  discrimination,  a  delicate  tact  and  the 
truest  philanthropy. 

His  commercial  and  private  engagements 
did  not  keep  him  from  a  wide  political  in- 
terest. With  his  far-searching  eye  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  reform  and  felt  the  upas  influence 
of  the  wide-spread  corruption  which  infected 
every  part  of  the  body  politic.  He  first 
came  forward  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  and  labored  incessantly  in  pro- 
moting the  passing  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act.  He  then  took  up  the  great  measure  of  re- 
form which  had  its  consummation  in  1831-2, 
and  immediately  took  an  active  part  in  the 
elections  which  followed.  He  was  deeply 
pained  to  find  bribery  the  rule,  honesty  the 
exception ;  and  that  this  was  the  case  quite  as 
much  in  the  municipal  as  in  the  county 
elections.  It  was  therefore  decided  by  the 
liberal  reformers  of  Liverpool,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stood  the  honored  and  beloved  Wil- 
liam Roscoe,  to  send  a  delegation  to  Parlia- 
ment to  petition  for  a  "Municipal  Reform 
.Act,"  and  William  Rathbone  and  Robert 
Ellison  Harvey  were  the  two  chosen  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  and  represent  the  views  of 
the  enlightened  men  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Rathbone  was  the  life  of  all  the  reform 
movements  of  his  age.  He  gave  time,  advice 
and  influence  for  their  advancement ;  and  as 
years  went  on,  his  interest  in  all  these  things 
strengthened.  White  hairs  brought  no 
diminution  of  interest,  no  old,  dead  con- 
servatism to  clasp  him  with  bands  of  iron,  to 
chill  the  beatings  of  the  warm  heart,  and 
stiffen  the  flexible  fingers.  He  pressed  on  in 
the  cause  of  a  broad  humanity.  He  stood  bv 
the  side  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  labored  with 
them,  and  assisted  them  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence,  his  eloquence  and  his 
purse.  Neither  did  he  ever  forget  that  with 
the  children  must  begin  true  reform.  He 
was  active  in  the  work  of  education,  and  with 
his  party  threw  open  the  corporation  schools 
under  conditions  which  allowed  every  class  of 
religionists  to  enjoy  their  benefits.  This  drew 
upon  him  such  a  storm  as  he  had  never  before 
experienced.  Bitter  reproaches,  vehement 
denunciations  were  showered  upon  him  and 
those  who  had  voted  with  him ;  and  by  one 
of  those  sharp,  quick  convulsions,  they  were 
excluded  from  their  seats  in  the  Municipal 
Council.  Mr.  Rathbone  lived  to  see  another 
and  most  gratifying  change  in  public  opinion 
respecting  undenominational  schools.  Of  all 
the  words  of  praise  heaped  upon  him,  perhaps 
none  ever  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as  the 
honorable  title  of  "■  The  Educationist,"  which 
was  conferred  at  a  time  when  the  necessity  for 


a  sound,  middle-class  education  was  not  recog- 
nrzed  as  it  is  now. 

Whilst  engaged  so  busily,  apparently  almost] 
absorbingly,  in  every  public  interest,  he  kept 
a  firm  hand  upon  the  rudder  of  his  ship  of 
commerce,  guiding  her  with  unerring  skill|i 
through   the   reefs   and  quicksands  which 
threatened  her  on  every  side.    He  was  most 
enlightened  in  all  his  business  views,  clear- 
sighted  and  calculating,  while  his  judgment 
was  excellent.    He  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  the  quicksands  of  speculation, 
and  though  he  was  sometimes  shaken  with  the 
rest  of  the  commercial  community,  the  sound 
principles   upon   which    he   conducted  hisii 
business  transactions  held  him  safe  in  the ! 
midst  of  general  wreck.     He  was  always; 
ready  for  all  legitimate  enterprise,  and  hisf 
firm  were  the  agents  for  the  first  line  oil 
packets   established  between  England  ana: 
America  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  n 
most  rash  and  hazardous  thing  to  attempt  A  ' 
constant   monthly  intercourse  between   th<|  ' 
two  countries.    He  used  to  love  to  relate  th(l  1 
story  of  eight  bags  of  cotton,  almost  the  firs]  f 
sent  from  America,  and  which  were  consignee 
to  the  house  of  Rathbone  &  Co.    It  was  ii 
1784,  and  American  cotton  being  a  thing  un  ! 
known,  the  custom-house  officer  coming  acros  11 
the  eight  bags  would  not  believe  they  wer<f  ;" 
the  produce  of  American  soil,  and  seized  thee}  13 
as  having  been  illegally  imported  from  thfj  " 
West  Indies.    The  matter  was  ultimately  sej  s' 
right,  and  Messrs.  Rathbone  obtained  the  coll  11 
ton  ;  but  as  American  cotton  was  in  small  nj  o 
pute,  it  was  long  before  the  eight  bags  fbunJi, a 
purchasers.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  this  w^ji' 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Cotton.  J  a 

Mr.  Rathbone,  in  1837,  was  elected  Maycj 
of  Liverpool,  and  he  was  the  first  who  brok 
the  rule  of  attending  church  in  state  on  Suii 
day.    He  had,  some  time  before,  withdraw!  tl 
from  the  body  of  Quakers  and  joined  tl 
ranks  of  the  Unitarians,  and  always  attende 
their  simple  worship.     When   solicited  1 
attend  the  State  Church,  with  the  pomp  » 
his  office,  he  said,  "  Born  a  Quaker,  I  confer 
that  to  my  mind,  it  would  be  painful  to  me 
be  accompanied  to  any  place  of  worship  1 
the  paraphernalia  of  office.    Personally  I  fe 
no  scruple  in  going  to  any  place  where  tl 
gospel  is  taught  freely  and  charitably,  ai 
therefore  I  shall  feel  no  hesitation  in  goii 
on  any  public  occasion,  as  you  wish."  I 
inherited  from  his  father  the  noblest  spirit  1 
toleration,  and  ever   upheld   the  right 
individual  judgment.    His  charming  home 
Greenbank  was  the  resort  of  all  who  had  ma 
sacrifices  for  conscience  or  principle.  H( 
Father  Matthew  found  a  shelter,  and  w 
Rathbone  was  mainly  instrumental  in  raisi 
a  subscription  to  relieve  the  great  "  apostle 
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temperance"  from  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
brought  upon  him  by  his  devotion  to  his  self- 
imposed  task.    There,  too,  that  extraordinary 
man,  Blanco  White,  whose  life  was  a  struggle 
for  truth  which  his  mind  never  could  attain 
to,  found  a  congenial  home  until  the  morning 
arrived  when,  upon  wakening,  he  said,  "  Now 
I  die,"  and  his  soul  went  forth  to  slake  its 
thirst  at  the  only  fountain  which  could  ever 
satisfy  it.    And  here,  too,  in  this  beautiful 
home  of  Green  bank,  many  years  after,  closed 
the  earthly  life  of  Wm.  Rathbone.  More 
than  eighty  years  of  a  spotless  life  had  he 
passed,  filled  with  integrity,  blossoming  with 
benevolence,  bearing  fruit  a  hundred-fold  of 
every  virtue  which  constitutes  the  moral  ideal 
of  the  man.    In  an  unplumed  hearse,  without 
mourning-coaches,  hat-bands,  scarfs,  or  any  of 
the  usual  pomp  of  civic  funerals,  this  good 
man  was  borne  from  Green  bank  to  Smithdown- 
lane  cemetery ;  and  though  the  express  wishes 
of  the  deceased  and  his  family  were  respected 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  funeral  cortege,  yet 
nothing  could  keep  back  the  expression  of 
public  feeling  and  grief.    Though  the  day 
was  raw  and  inclement,  the  whole  long  dis- 
tance was  lined  with  thousands  of  people, 
who  thus  testified  their  respect  for  the  good 
and  true  man  whose  virtues  they  had  learned 
to  love,  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  friend  of 
their  children,  the  princely  merchant,  the 
wise  legislator,  the  noble  philanthropist,  the 
simple  but  true  Christian.    The  Unitarians 
may  well  rejoice  that  they  have  had  a  Rath- 
ibone  in  England  and  a  Coquerel  in  France, 
|and  be  grateful  that  their  long  and  beautiful 
lives  have  borne  such  witness  to  the  simple 
and  pure  faith  which  was  as  dear  to  them  as 
their  own  lives. —  Christian  Register. 

"  The  same  inspiring  influences  are  about 
the  soul  of  the  sinner,  which,  when  received, 
bless  and  elevate  the  mature  Christian.  The 
heavens  are  rich  enough  for  us  all ;  not  one  is 
forgotten,  not  one  is  overlooked  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  divine  gift.  But,  if  the  same 
gift  is  bestowed  upon  all,  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference which  we  see  in  different  persons? 
[They  receive  it  differently.  When,  yesterday, 
jthe  shower  so  gladdened  the  earth,  though  it 
fell  upon  all  alike,  there  were  some  spots 
Upon  which  it  did  absolutely  no  good.  They 
i  ire  to-day  just  as  they  were  yesterday.  It 
pilled  forth  an  answering  smile  from  the 
Ureen  lawn;  but  the  ledge  of  the  rock  is  just 
lis  barren  and  hard  as  before.  It  fell  as  geu 
-ly  on  the  dead  tree  as  on  the  beautiful  maples 
)Ut  the  unsightly  wood  sent  forth  not  a  sin 
rjc  leaf  in  gratitude." 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
THIRD  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hoars  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day- 
Snow,  including  very  slight 

falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  .. 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Third 
mo.,  per  Penua.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do-        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
heing  for  5  current  weeks 
for  1867,  and  4  for  1868.... 


Your  temptations  are  as  much  a  proof 
iod's  love  as  your  comforts. 


of 


1867. 

1868. 

5  days. 
7  " 

7  days. 
0  " 

8  " 
4  " 
7  " 

5  " 
7  " 
12  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1867. 

1868. 

37.93  deg. 
61.00  " 
21.00  " 
5.49  in. 


1384 


41.12  deg. 

76.50  " 
5.00  " 
3.36  in. 


1096 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  3d 
month  for  the  past  seventy -nine  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1859  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1843  

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 


39.08  deg. 
48.25  " 
30.00  " 


1867. 

1868. 

1.70  inch. 

3.62  inch. 

2.89  " 

2.52  " 

5.46  " 

3.36  " 

10.05  " 

9.50  " 

By  the  above  it  may  be  seen  the  quantity  of  rain 
this  year  has  been  about  half  an  inch  less  than  that 
of  last  year. 

And  as  to  mortality,  deduct  one-fifth  from  the  num- 
ber last  year  for  the  additional  week,  and  the  com- 
parison lor  the  month  will  stand  1108  against  1096 
for  1868.  While  on  this  subject  it  inay  be  well  to 
say  that  appended  to  our  review  of  last  month  was 
a  description  of  some  of  the  tenement  houses  of  New 
York,  commented  on  as  one  of  the  probable  causes 
of  the  great  excess  of  deaths  in  that  city  over  those 
of  Philadelphia. 

As  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  is  sometimes  un- 
pleasant, occasionally  giving  rise  to  doubts  as  to  its 
correctness,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  stated 
that  "  the  figures  could  be  fouud  iu  the  report  of  a 
competent  committee,  made  to  a  public  »i>etiiuj  of  the 
Friends  of  Home  Mission,  held  at  the  Howard  Mixtion 
House,  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  J-Ybriruy  last,'  (as 
our  authority  has  it.)  Much  more  of  the  same  ehai- 
acter,  embodied  in  that  report,  was  not  introduced 
into  our  review  for  reasons  of  its  length,  and  that  the 
qreat  mass  of  details  there  presented  wi  re,  cm 
almost  too  revolting  for  the  public  eye.  And  yet. 
if  thejiresentation  of  Btioh  fa^ts  as  are  therein  nar- 
rated only  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  various  existing  evils,  so  detrimental  to  the 
public  health,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  their  rrpiateJ  re  publication 
would  not  be  in  vain  ]tL 

The  unusally  high  tempera^f^  of  the  17th  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  Intelligencer  by  the 
writer,  but  it  may  bo  well  to  repeat  that  in  his  own 
weather  diary  for  thirty-three  years  past,  and  iu 
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Herce's,  extending  from  1S46  aa  far  back  as  1790, 
nothing  is  recorded  over  78  degrees,  and  that  oc- 
curring only  three  times  during  that  long  period, 
viz. 

3d  mo.  27th,  1845  78  Deg. 

3d  mo.  2d,     1884,  78 

3d  mo.  3d,     1864,  78  „ 

We  also  find  noted  on  Third  month  3d,  1842,  that 
the  mercury  rose  to  110  in  the  sun. 

While  on  the  17th  of  the  month  the  present  year 
it  ranged  in  different  localities  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  from  74  to  78  degrees  ;  and  in  one  or  two 
places  it  even  reached  to  80  degrees  !  And  yet  it 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  78  degrees  on  the 
second  and  third  of  the  month,  1864,  was  not  fully 
equal  to  the  80  degrees  of  this  year  so  much  later  in 
the  month. 

On  the  11th  of  the  month  we  clipped  the  follow- 
ing from  a  daily  periodical : 

"Missouri  is  indulging  in  green  peas  and  linen 
coats." 

While  in  strong  contrast  to  the  above,  such  para- 
graphs as  the  following  have  constantly  met  the 
eye: 

44  In  January  the  cold  was  32  degrees  below  zero 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  36  degrees  in  Moscow. 
Two  children  were  frozen  to  death  on  their  way  to 
school." 

March  4 — 4 '  Persons  walking  across  the  Delaware 
river  opposite  Gloucester,  and  this  morning  at  four 
o'clock  the  thermometer  marked  four  degrees  above 
aero.  At  seven  o'clock  the  mercury  stood  at  six 
degrees.  On  the  same  day  it  took  nine  engines  to 
drag  a  train  of  cars  at  a  very  slow  rate  on  the 
Saratoga  road  towards  Troy,  the  train  and  Jive  en- 
gines having  remained  on  the  track  all  the  previous 
night." 

And  again  : 

44  It  appears  to  be  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
who  have  had  occasion  to  dig  in  the  ground  this 
winter,  that  the  frost  has  penetrated  to  a  greater 
depth  than  for  many  years." 

In  addition  to  the  above  contrasts  the  severe  snow 
storm  of  the  20th,  following  only  three  days  after 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  17th,  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  It  extended  over  a  wide  surface  of  country, 
and  the  depth  of  snow  on  a  level  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  15  to  18  or  20  inches.  It  is  stated 
that  44  in  the  rural  sections  where  the  wind  had  a 
clear  sweep  there  were  mountains  of  snow.  In  the 
Twenty-fifth  ward,  in  several  places,  the  piles  were 
at  least  fifteen  feet  in  height  1" 

Although  railroad  detentions  were  extensive,  but 
few  serious  accidents  occurred,  and  the  damage  to 
shipping  on  the  coast  was  far  less  than  had  been 
anticipated  from  the  severity  and  duration  of  the 
storm. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  temperature 
of  the  month  under  review  was  the  difference  of  ex- 
tremes, being  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  seventy- 
one  and  a  half  degrees  I  while  in  some  localities  it 
was  even  greater  than  this.  It  is  believed  this  wide 
extreme  has  never  been  exceeded. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  3d,  IS  68. 


mmp  ems. 

Object  TeachSw^Ip^tea.ordinary. — Perhaps  the 
most  striking  exa|^ft  of  object  teaching,  if  we  con- 
sider the  instruction  sought  and  the  attainments  of 
the  class,  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  mines,  furnaces,  mills,  bridges  and  pub- 
lic works  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  by  the  students  of 


the  Philadelphia  Polytechnic  College.  These  young 
men  had  been  pursuing  their  scientific  studies  for 
nearly  two  years,  in  the  various  departments  of 
mining,  metallurgy,  engineering,  &c,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  aid  their  studies  by  an  examination  of  the 
great  industrial  works  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lehigh, 
was  extended  to  them  by  the  proprietors  of  the  works 
in  the  vicinity  of  Catasaqua.  During  two  full  days, 
in  a  special  train  placed  at  their  disposal — one  of 
their  own  number  acting  as  engineer  of  the  locomo- 
tive— they  visited  most  of  the  points  of  interest  to 
them,  stopping  long  enough  to  make  the  examina- 
tion as  full  and  satisfactory  as  possible.  Every  pro- 
cess of  the  iron  manufacture  was  witnessed,  from 
the  removal  of  the  ore  to  the  drawing  of  the  finest 
wire.  The  reduction  of  the  ores  of  zinc,  and  the 
conversion  of  that  metal  into  the  white  oxide  used 
as  paint,  were  examined.  The  dimensions  of  fur- 
naces, the  cost,  method  and  amount  of  production 
were  ascertained.  This  was  followed  by  a  critical 
examination  of  the  various  bridges,  with  measure- 
ments, sketches,  &c.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while 
the  foreign  correspondents  of  some  of  our  American 
contemporaries  are  writing  with  deserved  commen- 
dation of  similar  practical  excursions  by  the  students 
in  the  German  schools,  the  same  advantages  are  en- 
joyed on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  students  of 
the  Polytechnic. — Ledger. 

A  report  on  American  silk  manufacture,  as  con- 
nected, with  the  display  in  the  Paris  Exposition,  has 
been  made  to  the  Government  by  Elliott  C.  Cowdin, 
of  New  York.    The  report  contends  that  it  is  as  easy 
for  the  United  States  as  for  England  to  obtain  direct  I 
supplies  of  raw  silk,  and  shows  that  the  silk  trade 
might  easily  be  made  an  important  and  profitable 
branch  of  our  manufacturing  industry.    One  reason 
for  this  belief  is  our  exemption  from  the  causes  ■ 
which  have  lately  produced  fatal  maladies  among  t 
the  silk  worms  in  Europe. 

Female  Physicians  are  gradually  making  their  | 
way  into  favor,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  profits.  It  | 
is  reported  that  in  this  city  six  female  physicians  M 
return  incomes  ranging  from  $2000  to  $10,000  a  year.  | 
In  Orange,  New  Jersey,  there  is  another,  whoseifl 
annual  income  ranges  between  $10,000  and  $15,000.'|j 
In  New  York  city  there  is  one  whose  income  is  rarelyfJ 
less  than  $20,000  a  year.  Some  of  these  are  sue-  a 
cessful  surgeons,  as  well  as  capable  medical  prac-fij 
titioners.  I 

The  Dragon  Tree  of  Teneriffe. — The  destruction^ 
of  this  famous  tree — almost  one  of  the  wonders  om 
the  world — during  a  severe  gale  last  autumn,  is  ex-\| 
citing  the  laments  of  botanists  and  tree-lovers.  The! 
circumference  of  its  trunk  was  about  78  feet ;  itstjf 
height  only  75  feet.  It  has  been  made  memorablcili 
by  the  account  given  of  it  by  Baron  Humboldt,  whef, 
estimated  its  age  at  about  6000  years. 

The  Cuba  Telegraph  Cable,  connecting  the  UnitedB 
States  and  Havana,  was  completed  as  far  as  thefl 
coast  some  time  ago.  Within  the  last  few  days  thill 
wires  have  been  carried  up  to  the  city  of  HavanaH 
and  to  the  palace  of  the  Captain  General. 

A  silver  wire,  one-thirteenth  of  an  inch  in  diame 
ter,  it  is  said  will  sustain  137  pounds.  A  wire  o 
lead  of  the  same  size  will  sustain  28  pounds,  and  I 
wire  of  tin  36  pounds. 

The  Lisbon  journals  record  the  death  in  that  ciN 
of  a  man,  named  Jose  Santereno,  at  the  age  cj 
oae  hundred  and  thirteen.  He  was  born  in  I75f| 
the  year  of  the  great  earthquake,  which  destroys] 
a  large  portion  of  the  Portuguese  capital. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  IN  RELATION  TO  FRIENDS 
TESTIMONIES  AND  DISCIPLINE. 
BY"  BENJAMIN  HALLO  WELL. 

No.  4. 

The  great  object  of  the  organization  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  is,  that  all  its  members, 
and  particularly  the  precious  young  people, 
Jlmay  be  preserved  in,  or  brought  into,  a  willing 
lljobcdience  to  the  provisions  of  the  Discipline, 
and  a  careful  observance  of  all  its  require- 
ments, which  is  synonymous  with  the  require- 
ments of  truth,  justice  and  Christian  duty, 
according  to  the  highest  conception  of  the 
Society ;  and  that  this  be  done  through  the 
Humiliations  of  the  Light  of  Christ,  and  the 
>peration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  their 
hearts.    Then  these  precious  testimonies  be- 
come living  testimonies  to  them,  and  they 
become  living  testimony-bearers.    It  is  this 
which  imparts  to  these  testimonies  all  their 
totality,  and  all  their  practical  value  in  the 
improvement  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  work  of 
*|  individual  righteousness. 
1  Now,  is  this  desirable  object  to  be  attained 
ly  Law  or  by  Love  t    By  the  stern  authority 
If  parental  command,  and  the  cold  disci- 
plinary  regulations  of  Society?  or  by  the 
Weot  influences  of  kindness  and  affection, 
patiently  and  prayerfully  laboring  to  draw 
fiend,  by  the  tender  cords  of  love,  to  see  the 
i  eauty  and  eonsistency  of  what  is  proposed 
j'p*  their  observance,  and  voluntarily  to  adopt 


A  steady,  patient,  and  persevering  effort  to 
this  end,  by  a  prayerful  parent,  or  a  con- 
cerned member  of  Society,  craving  for  and 
humbly  depending  on  the  Divine  aid  and 
blessing,  could  scarely  fail  of  being  ultimately 
successful.  As  has  been  remarked  by  a  late 
writer,*  the  working  power  of  our  religion  is 
not  half  appreciated.  Few  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  transcendant  excellence  of 
Christianity  as  an  agency  for  producing  vir- 
tuous lives.  For  this  purpose,  Law  is  power- 
less, and  Love  omnipotent. 

The  problem  is,  how  to  prevail  on  our 
members  to  be  virtuous;  how  to  induce  them 
to  be  good  citizens,  good  neighbors,  true  and 
honorable  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  11  Men 
cannot  be  legislated  into  virtue,  nor  frightened 
into  it,  nor  argued  into  it.  They  must  bo 
brought  into  it  by  Love;  and  this  is  the  Gos- 
pel way,"  and  this  is  the  power  to  which 
Friends'  Discipline  looks,  when  its  Spirit  i.s 
rightly  regarded. 

"There  ate  many  things  law  can  do,  It. 

can  define  virtue,  forbid  vice,  and  punish  crime. 
It  can  lay  its  hand  on  the  offender,  and  bring 
him  to  the  bar  of  justice.  It  can  find  him, 
imprison  him,  torture  him,  banish  him,  kill 
him.  But  there  is  one  thing  it  cannot  do;  it 
cannot  reform  him.  It  cannot  change  hia 
heart.    It  cannot  secure  his  future  obedience 

*8i'oN*'W  York  independent,  Ut  uio.  2d,  1S6;5, 
p«igt»  .r»,  "  Law  and  Love." 
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to  its  enactments.  In  a  word,  law  cannot 
produce  virtue.  It  has  no  power  to  make  sin 
loathsome,  or  virtue  lovely.  It  exhausts  itself 
upon  the  conduct,  and  cannot  touch  the  leirt." 

Here  we  see  the  impotency  of  mere  dis- 
ciplinary action  as  a  law — "  complaining  to 
Meeting,"  "  dealing  with,"  "  disowning" — it 
cannot  reform;  it  cannot  change  the  heart. 
A  mightier  reformatory  power  is  required. 
That  power  is  love.  Under  its  holy  influence, 
how  much  can  be  done,  one  for  another.  The 
heart  is  reached,  tendered,  subdued.  "  Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Love  God ; 
love  man.  On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  ;  and  to  these,  Friends'  Dis- 
cipline eminently  has  regard,  as  being  what 
comprehend  our  three-fold  duties  of  life :  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
to  our  Creator. 

The  true  system  of  Society  government,  if 
so  it  may  be  called,  may  be  seen  in  that 
which  we  profess  to  imitate,  and  which  im- 
parts to  it  all  its  efficiency  for  good,  namely : 
the  Divine  government.  This  is  all  in  love, 
kindness,  forbearance,  and  patience,  recogniz- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  will,  acting  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  governed,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  disobedient  to  virtue  and  goodness. 

Notwithstanding  the  Divine  power  exists, 
as  we  believe,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  will 
or  law  of  the  Most  High,  were  such  exercise  of 
his  power  compatible  with  that  wise  condition 
of  freedom  of  choice  in  which  He  has  thought 
it  right  to  place  and  leave  man  in  this  proba- 
tionary state ;  He  yet  permits  him  to  go  on 
in  his  course  of  sin,  if  he  wills  to  do  so,  mani- 
festly regarding  his  evil  example  of  less  in- 
jury to  the  human  family  than  would  be  an 
arbitrary  interference  with  individual  free- 
dom, from  which  arises  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  individual  accountability.  Here 
is  indicated  the  perfection  of  government  of 
man  as  he  is.  Connect  with  this  the  fact, 
that  in  order  to  secure  consistent  action  and 
permanent  improvement,  the  heart  must  be 
reached  and  influenced — a  "  clean  heart" 
created,  and  a  "right  spirit"  renewed — so 
that  in  the  Divine  government,  a  person  is 
made  to  feel  and  know  that  a  thing  which  he 
is  called  upon  and  invited  to  forsake  is  wrong 
and  hurtful ;  and  when,  through  this  affec- 
tionate invitation,  he  becomes  prepared  to 
make  the  sacrifice  required,  it  is  a  free-will 
offering,  and  an  acceptable  one  to'  God — 
whereas,  if  any  thing  is  relinquished  by  a 
person  who  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  it 
is  any  way  wrong  or  hurtful,  but  who  aban- 
dons it  merely  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of 
another,  or  through  fear  of  the  Discipline,  it 
may  be  a  sacrifice  to  such  person,  or  to  the 
Discipline,  or  to  Society  organization,  but  it 
is  no  sacrifice  to  principle  or  to  truth ;  and 


the  heart  of  such  person  is  in  no  way 
spiritually  improved.  Indeed,  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  may  be  injured  there- 
by ;  for  he  has  yielded  obedience  in  a  matter 
of  conceived  duty,  to  something  besides  the 
light  or  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  there 
is  great  danger  of  his  being  less  able  to  know 
and  follow  the  true  guide,  which  alone  can 
lead  him  to  take  straight  steps  in  all  things, 
and  impart  to  him  the  power  to  do  so.  I 
speak  of  those  who  are  of  an  age  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  their  responsibility  to  God. 

This  principle  was  instructively  recognized 
by  George  Fox,  in  what  is  related  respecting 
Wra.  Penn's  sword.  He  did  not  tell  him  to  re- 
move the  sword,  because  he  (G.  F.)  desired  it 
done,  but  said,  *  Wear  it  as  long  as  thou 
canst  William,"  knowing  full  well,  that  the 
power  of  God,  which  was  operating  upon  him, 
would  in  due  time,  when  all  was  prepared, 
cause  it  to  drop  off  by  its  own  weight.  It  is 
for  want  of  faith  in  this  spiritual  power,  that 
disciplinary  action  is  so  frequently  resorted 
to,  to  hasten  God's  work ;  and  it  then  pro- 
duces darkness  and  confusion. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Di- 
vine government,  society  should  accord  in- 
dividual freedom  and  the  fullest  liberty  to  all 
its  members,  short  of  permitting  them  to  in- 
trude upon  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of 
others,  as  drunkeness,  gaming,  and  all  im- 
moral, unjust  and  sinful  actions  and  practices 
manifestly  do.     Our  Society  recognizes  a 
bond  of  reciprocal  obligations.    One  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Society  is,  that  the  poor 
and  their  children  are  to  be  assisted,  and  l| 
if  need  be,  supported  and  educated.    The  re- 
ciprocal obligations  of  each  member  is,  to  i 
avoid  every  thing  wrhich  would  lead  to  pov-  f 
erty.    But  drunkenness  and  gaming  are  the  4 
high  roads  to  want.    Hence,  besides  the  Gos- 1 
pel  requirements  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  and  | 
restore  one  who  indulges  in  such  practices, | 
as  being  deeply  injurious  to  himself  and  tol 
those  connected  with  and  dependent  uponj 
him,  there  are  additional  inducements  for 
labor  by  the  Society  ;  because  any  such  prac-h 
tices  are  liable  to  bring  a  tax  upon  it  for  thejj 
support  of  an  impoverished   family,  from  I 
which  it  has  a  clear  right  to  protect  itself i 
and  if  the  offender  refuses  to  be  reclaimed^ 
and  restored  by  moral  suasion,  the  Society;] 
possesses  the  undoubted  right  to  separate  himf 
from  the  organization.    So  with  dishonesty! 
theft,  and  every  species  of  wickedness  ancj 
sin.    They  degrade  humanity,  and  inflict  f 
positive  evil  upon  society,  both  religious 
and  civil,  from  w7hich  it  possesses  the  unj 
questionable  right  to  protect  itself,  the  religj 
ious  bf  a  separation  of  the  irreclaimabLj 
offender,  so  as  to  be  free  from  further  rd 
sponsibility. 
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But,  where  there  is  no  manifest  immorality, 
wickedness,  or  wrong,  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety should  be  left  free  from  Disciplinary  ac- 
tion,  by  which  is  meant,  "  dealing  with  as 
offenders,"  so  that  if  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  and  condemn  their  conduct 
"as  an  offence,"  they  are  to  be  disowned, 
and  thus  the  "offenders"  to  recive,  as  it  is  too 
generally  understood,  the  censure  and  rebuke 
of  Society. 

In  relation  to  marriage,  those  of  our  mem- 
bers were  formerly  "offenders,"  and  were  to 
be  disowned,  if  they  could  "  not  be  brought 
to  a  due  sense  of  their  error,  and  to  make  a 
satisfactory  acknowledgment  for  the  same.* 

1.  Who  "join  in  marriage  with  such  as 
are  not  in  membership  with  us."f 

2.  Who  "  join  in  marriage  in  any  other 
way  than  with  the  consent  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting.''^ 

3.  Who  were  "  parents  or  guardians,  and 
consented  to  the  marriage  of  their  children, 
and  those  members  of  Society  under  their 
care,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our  established 
order."* 

4.  For  being  "  present  at  the  marriage  of  a 
member  accomplished  contrary  to  our  or- 
der."t 

5.  For  being  "present  at  the  entertain- 
ment given  upon  such  occasion."§ 

Here  was  clearly  an  official  interference  with 
the  members' just  rights  and  privileges,  in  that 
in  which  there  was  no  immorality ;  for  it  could 
not  be  morally  wrong  for  an  individual  to 
marry  a  person  he  loved,  and  in  every  respect 
suitable,  only  that  she  did  not  belong  to 
the  Society  he  did ;  nor  for  the  parent  to  be 
present  with  him,  and  more  particularly  with  a 
daughter,  on  so  important  an  occasion.  Great 
caution  was  urged,  too,  in  permitting  such  to 
retain  their  right  of  membership,  even  when 
disposed  to  acknowledge  their  offence.  The 
Discipline  said :  "  It  is  directed,  that  if  any 
of  our  members  join  in  marriage  with  such 
as  are  not  in  membership  with  us,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  with  the  consent  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  they  should  be  dealt  with,  and  if 
not  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  error,  dis- 
owned. And  in  all  cases,  Monthly  Meetings 
are  enjoined  to  exercise  deliberate  caution 
and  circumspection  in  relation  to  the  reinstate- 
ment of  such ;  a  religious  conviction  of  the 
error  of  their  conduct  being  the  alone  proper 
ground  upon  which  they  should  be  received, 
it  ought  to  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by 
a  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  parties, 


*  Discipline  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  edition 
1821,  page  40. 
t  lb.  page  39. 
X  lb.  page  83, 
§  lb.  page  33. 


corresponding  with  such  conviction  ;  for  whicji 
purpose,  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  be- 
fore an  acknowledgment  be  received."* 

Many  could  not  conscientiously  condemn 
their  conduct  and  make  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  error  as  was  required  by  the 
Discipline,  and  the  consequence  was  that  large 
numbers  of  wrorthy  young  Friends  of  both 
sexes  were  disowned  ;  more,  perhaps  for  many 
years,  than  for  all  other  subjects  put  together. 
When  I  was  traveling  by  private  conveyance 
through  the  Western  country  in  1863,  on  a 
mission  of  Gospel  love  as  I  believed,  it  was 
a  very  common  occurrence,  that  a  person  would 
say  in  conversation,  perceiving  I  was  a 
Friend,  "  My  father  was  a  Friend,  and  was 
disowned  for  '  marrying  out.'  He  could  not 
say  he  was  sorry,  for  he  loved  my  mother, 
and  she  was  a  good  woman.  But  he  always 
loved  Friends,  and  mother  was  sorry  he  had 
to  be  disowned,  and  we  are  always  glad  for' 
Friends  to  come  to  our  house."  Sometimes, 
perhaps  more  frequently,  it  was  the  mother 
that  had  been  a  Friend,  and  disowned  for 
"  marrying  out,"  but  the  same  reason  was 
always  given  why  they  could  not  say  they  were 
sorry,  and  a  like  regard  for  Friends  was  ex- 
pressed, and  regret  that  the  parent  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Society. 

Happily,  a  change  has  since  been  made  in 
this  respect ;  but  what  a  loss  the  Society  sus- 
tained by  these  provisions  of  the  Discipline! 
A  most  valued  and  observing  aged  Friend 
once  said  in  a  Yearly  Meeting,  at  which  1 
was  present,  referring  to  the  offspring  of  such 
marriages,  that  "  there  were  more  precious 
lambs  outside  of  the  Society  enclosure, 
bleating  after  the  flock,  than  there  were  with- 
in it." 

No  doubt  all  was  done  in  sincerity  and  in 
accordance  with  what  was  then,  believed  to  be 
right  and  best.  And  reference  is  made  there- 
to in  no  disposition  whatever  to  find  fault, 
but  in  order  that  we  may  draw  practical  in- 
struction from  the  lesson  so  impressively 
taught,  by  observing  the  consequences  of  {"ail- 
ing to  recognize  the  true  relation  of  the  or- 
ganization to  its  members — which  is  to  leave 
them  free  from  Disciplinary  action  or  disoum- 
mcnt,  wherever  there  is  no  manifest  immorality \ 
wickedness,  or  wrong. 

The  care  and  concern  of  the  Society  for  its 

members  should  develop  in  love,  not  law — 

should  depend  upon  a  watchful  and  protecting 
guardianship  previous  to  the  act,  more  than 
upon  Disciplinary  action  after  it.  l^ct  the 
advice,  entreaties  and  affectionate  care  under 
religious  concern  by  individual  members,  in 
the  love  and  tenderness  with  which  true  Gos- 


*  Discipline  of  Riltimnre  Yoirly  Mooting,  edition 
pKffM  39  ftinl  40. 
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pel  concern  will  be  accompanied,  be  full  and 
strong  against  even  the  appearance  of  evil, 
and  against  whatever  may  possess  ground  for 
apprehension  to  be  of  a  hurtful  tendency ; 
showing  the  parties  wherein  such  danger  ex- 
ists ;  and  while  recognizing  their  freedom, 
sliow  them  the  consequent  responsibility,  and 
affectionately  endeavor,  by  enlightening  their 
understandings,  to  keep  them  clear  from  what 
it  is  believed  might  injuriously  affect  them. 
Here  is  a  wide  field  of  useful  labor,  the  labor- 
ers in  which  are  sure  to  be  blessed,  since  every 
sincere  effort  to  do  good  will  do  good,  at  least 
to  those  who  make  such  effort ;  and  their  work 
will  often  be  blessed  also.  They  will  com- 
mand the  respect  and  kind  feeling  of  those 
even  who  may  not  be  at  once  convinced  and 
see  it  right  to  comply  freely  with  their 
wishes ;  and  their  labors  would  be  like 
"  Bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  found  after 
many  days." 

It  has  been  significantly  said,  that  "the 
world  is  ever  repeating  itself."  In  noth- 
ing is  this  more  true  than  in  the  repeated 
efforts  used  in  different  ages  of  the  world  to 
force  men  to  be  good,  or  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain requisitions  of  the  Church  ;  and  to  pun- 
ish in  some  way  those  who  will  not  conform 
to  church  requirements.  By  the  rack,  the 
stake,  and  the  halter,  how  many  innocent 
victims  have  suffered  martyrdom  by  church 
authority,  in  its  efforts  to  force  them  to  be  of 
the  "  true  faith,"  or  in  punishment  of  their 
"  heresy."  And  how  many  have  been  im- 
prisoned in  dungeons,  some  dying  from  priva- 
tions and  exposure,  for  not  conforming  to 
church  dogmas  and  requirements,  when  they 
had  not  violated  any  principles  of  the  strictest 
morality,  or  of  Christian  duty. 

Friends,  in  the  early  rise  of  the  Society, 
having  suffered  so  severely  under  a  treatment 
of  this  character,  it  might  have  been  natur- 
ally hoped  and  expected  that  they  would  ex- 
ercise the  keenest  vigilance,  and  maintain,  to 
the  fullest  degree,  the  feeling  of  Christian 
charity  and  toleration,  so  as  to  secure  their 
members  from  "  church  punishment  and  cen- 
sure," where  there  was  no  clear  practical  vio- 
lation of  right,  or  some  moral  principle.  But 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  marriage,  and 
shall  also  see  in  regard  to  music,  this  just  ex- 
pectation has  not  been  realized.  Tlie  same 
thing  is  repeated  in  them.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  the  natural  will  to  apply  law  than 
love,  force  than  affection,  "complaining  to 
meeting"  and  disownment,  than  humble,  pa- 
tient, earnest  effort  and  prayer  for  restoration 
and  preservation.  Thus,  where  one  religious 
sect  used  to  fine  and  burn,  another  imprison 
and  hang,  Friends  have  been  known  to  "  deal 
with"  and  "disown,"  and  thereby  impose  what 
is  understood  to  be  "  church  censure,"  for  no 


moral  wrong,  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
same  object.  But  such  proceedings  being 
wholly  against  its  spirit,  are  from  no  fault  of 
the  Discipline,  or  at  least  only  so  far  as  it 
admits  of  disownment  where  there  has  been 
no  crime,  or  breach  of  morality.  They  arise 
from  the  weakness  of  erring  humanity,  re- 
peating itself  in  all  ages  and  sects  ;  and  from 
looking  outward  instead  of  inward  for  power 
to  do  good  to  our  fellow  creatures,  which 
power  is  alone  the  reign  of  the  love  of  God 
in  the  soul.  Unsanctified  persons  are  too  fre- 
quently placed  in  administrative  offices,  and 
these  are  not  careful  to  seek  a  preparation 
and  qualification  for  the  important  duties  en- 
trusted to  them !  Oh  !  if  these  would  only 
practically  remember  the  assurance,  "  i  f  any 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upraideth 
none,  and  it  shall  be  given  him,"  what  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be  to  them  and  to  the  Society ! 

A  meeting  can  bestow  upon  its  officers  or  a 
committee  no  power  to  do  good.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  member  does  not,  and  cannot, 
change  his  heart.  He  possesses  no  more 
power  for  accomplishing  the  Divine  purposes 
after  such  appointment,  than  before.  Only  so 
far  as  the  spirit  of  God  acts  through  him 
can  he  effect  his  purposes,  or  work  righteous- 
ness. It  is  individual  enlightenment,  indi- 
vidual concern,  individual  labor,  individual 
spirit-force,  under  Divine  influence  and 
guidance,  which  accomplish  the  good  done  in 
meetings,  or  by  committees,  or  officers.  When 
a  meeting  is  favored  with  a  number,  of  spirit- 
ually-minded members,  their  united  influence 
will  possess  a  power  not'  seen,  nor  heard,  but 
felt,  which  will  be  irresistible,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God.  The  only  advantage  a  com- 
mittee possesses  in  treating  with  one  who  has 
made  a  breach  of  Discipline,  and  of  course  a 
breach  of  right,  is,  that  those  appointed  pos- 
sess that  evidence  of  having  the  confidence  of  ' 
the  meeeing,  and  they  will  thereby  be  more 
likely  to  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  individual  under  their  care,  and  cause  j 
what  they  may  say  or  require  to  have  more 
place  in  his  mind. 

When  the  Society  assumes  authoritatively,  to  i 
prescribe  a  mode  of  family  proceeding,  gov- 
ernment, or  restraint,  for  parents  to  exercise 
over  their  children,  it  is  repeating  the  practice 
of  the  priests  and  clergy,  to  draw  obedience  to 
than,  and  their  requisitions,  instead  of  the  Di- 
vine principle  or  spirit  of  Truth  in  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  which  will  guide  into  all  Truth, 
and  regulate  all  things  in  accordance  with 
the  Divine  mind  ;  and  this,  Society,  priest,  or 
clergy,  or  any  thing  outward,  can  never  da 
Such  proceeding  draws  away  from  God,  the 
fountain  of  light,  life,  and  power,  and  is 
always  hurtful.     The  effort  should  be,  in 
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order  for  true  spiritual  health,  to  draw  to 
Him,  and  obedieuce  to  His  law;  for  the 
work  is  His,  and  the  power  His,  that  to  Him 
may  be  all  the  glory. 

From  '*  Imitation  of  Christ.'" 
BLESSEDNESS   OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 
BY  THOMAS  A'KEMPIS. 
(Continued  from  page  80.) 

Disciple. — Whatever  I  can  desire  or  con- 
ceive as  essential  to  my  peace  cannot  be 
the  production  of  the  world,  and  in  this 
world  let  me  not  seek  it.  If  all  the 
good  of  the  present  life  was  within  my 
reach,  and  I  had  both  liberty  and  capacity 
for  its  enjoyment,  I  know  that  it  is  not  only 
changeable  and  evanescent,  but  is  bounded  by 
the  grave.  Thy  full  consolation  and  perfect 
delight,  therefore,  O  my  soul,  are  to  be  found 
only  in  God,  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  humble.  Wait  a  little 
while,  wait  with  patience  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Divine  promise,  which  cannot  fail, 
and  thou  shalt  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  good  in 
heaven.  By  the  pursuit  of  earthly  and  finite 
good,  thou  losest  that  which  is  celestial  and 
infinite ;  use  this  world,  therefore,  as  "  a  pil- 
grim and  a  stranger,"  and  make  only  the  next 
the  object  of  desire. 

It  is  impossible  thou  shouldst  be  satisfied 
with  temporal  good,  because  thou  wert  not 
formed  for  it ;  and  though  all  that  the  crea- 
tures comprehend  was  in  thy  possession,  thou 
wouldst  be  still  unblessed.  It  is  in  the  Crea- 
tor, the  supreme  God  alone  that  all  blessed- 
ness consists;  not  such  as  is  extolled  and 
sought  after  by  the  foolish  lovers  of  the 
world,  but  such  as  the  faithful  Christian 
admires  and  sighs  for;  such  as  the  pure  in 
heart,  whose  "  conversation  is  in  heaven,"  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  foretaste. 

How  vain  and  transient  is  all  human  com- 
fort! how  substantial  and  permanent  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
living  and  ruling  in  the  soul !  The  regenerate 
man  continually  turneth  to  Jesus,  the  com- 
forter within  him,  and  saith,  "Be  present 
with  me,  Lord  Jesus  !  in  all  places,  and  at  all 
times.  May  I  find  consolation  in  being  wil- 
ling to  bear  the  want  of  all  human  comfort. 
And  if  thy  consolation  also  be  withdrawn,  let 
thy  will  and  righteous  probation  of  me  be  to 
me  as  the  highest  comfort;  for  "  thou  wilt  not 
ftlways  chide,  neither  wilt  thou  keep  thine 
anger  forever !" 

Christ. — Son,  suffer  me  always  to  dispose  of 
thee  according  to  my  will;  for  that  which  is 
most  profitable  and  expedient  for  thee  18 
known  only  to  me.    Thy  thoughts  are  the 

thoughts  of  a  man,  and  partial  affections  per- 
vert thy  judgment 

JJLsciplc. — Lord,  all  thy  words  are  truth  ! 


Thy  care  over  me  is  infinitely  greater  than  all 
the  care  I  can  take  for  myself.  His  depend- 
ence is  utterly  vain  who  casteth  not  all  his 
care  upon  thee. 

Bring  my  will,  O  Lord,  into  true  and  un- 
alterable subjection  to  thine,  and  do  with  me 
what  thou  pleasest ;  for  whatever  is  done  by 
thee  cannot  but  be  good.  If  thou  pourest 
thy  light  upon  me,  and  turnest  my  night  into 
day,  blessed  be  thy  name ;  and  if  thou  leavest 
me  in  darkness,  blessed  also  be  thy  name :  if 
thou  exaltest  me  with  the  consolations  of  thy 
Spirit,  or  humblest  me  under  afflictions,  still 
may  thy  holy  name  be  forever  blessed  ! 

Christ. — Let  this,  O  my  son,  be  the  pre- 
vailing temper  of  thy  spirit,  if  thou  wouldst 
live  in  union  with  me:  thou  must  be  as  ready 
to  suffer  as  to  rejoice,  as  willing  to  be  poor 
and  needy  as  to  be  full  and  rich. 

Disciple. — Lord,  I  will  freely  suffer,  for  thy 
sake,  whatever  affliction  thou  permittest  to 
come  upon  me :  I  will  indifferently  receive 
from  thee  sweet  and  bitter,  joy  and  sorrow, 
good  and  evil.  For  all  that  befalleth  me,  1 
will  thank  the  love  that  prompts  the  gift,  and 
reverence  the  hand  that  confers  it.  Keep  me 
only  from  sin,  and  I  will  fear  neither  death 
nor  hell :  cast  me  not  off  forever,  nor  blot  my 
name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  no  tribu- 
lation shall  have  power  to  hurt  me. 

Christ. — The  more  truly  thou  disposest 
thyself  to  suffer,  the  more  wisely  dost  thou 
act,  and  the  greater  will  be  thy  recompense. 
By  fortitude  and  habitual  suffering,  the 
severest  evils  are  disarmed  of  their  sting. 
Say  not,  "  I  cannot  brook  this  injury  from 
such  a  man  ;  and  the  injury  itself  is  what  1 
ought  not  to  bear;  for  he  has  done  me 
irreparable  wrong,  and  reproached  me  for  evil 
that  never  entered  my  thoughts.  From  any 
other  person  I  could  have  bore  it  without 
emotion ;  and  there  are  many  things  that 
it  is  fit  I  should  suffer.  These  are  fool- 
ish distinctions,  founded  only  on  the  nature 
of  the  offense,  and  the  relation  of  the  person 
who  commits  it,  but  regard  not  the  virtue  of 
patience,  nor  by  whom  it  will  finally  be 
crowned. 

He  is  not  patient  who  will  suffer  but  a 
certain  degree  of  evil,  ami  only  from  particu- 
lar persons.  The  truly  patient  man  considers 
not  by  whom  his  trials  come,  whether  by  his 
superior,  his  equal, or  his  inferior;  Whether  by 
the  good  and  holy,  or  by  the  impious  and  the 
wicked.  But  whatever  be  the  adversity  thai 
befals  him,  however  often  it  is  renewed,  or  by 
whomsoever  it  is  administered,  lie  receives  nil 
witli  thankfulness,  as  from  the  hand  of  God, 
and  esteems  it  great  gain.  There  is  no  suffer- 
ing, be  it  ever  so  small,  that  is  patiently  en- 
dured for  the  sake  of  God,  which  will  not 
be  honored  with  his  acceptance  and  blessing. 
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If  therefore  thou  desircst  to  obtain  victory, 
make  ready  for  the  battle.  The  .crown  of 
patience  cannot  be  received  where  there  has 
been  no  suffering.  If  thou  refuse  to  suffer, 
thou  refusest  to  be  crowned  ;  but  if  thou  wish 
to  be  crowned,  thou  must  fight  manfully,  and 
suffer  patiently :  without  labor,  none  can  ob- 
tain rest ;  and  without  contending,  there  can 
be  no  conquest. 

Disciple. — O  Lord !  make  that  possible  to 
me  by  grace  which  I  find  impossible  by 
nature.  Thou  knowest  that  I  can  bear  but 
little,  and  by  the  lightest  adversity  am  soon 
overwhelmed.  Grant  that  every  tribulation 
and  chastisement  may  be  welcome,  yea,  even 
desirable  to  me,  for  thy  name's  sake! 

Disciple. — I  will  "  confess  my  transgressions 
unto  the  Lord,"  and  acknowledge  my  infirm- 
ity. How  small  are  the  afflictions  by  which  I 
am  often  cast  down,  and  plunged  in  sorrow ! 
I  resolve  to  act  with  fortitude,  but  by  the 
slightest  evil  am  confounded  and  distressed. 
From  the  most  inconsiderable  events,  the 
most  grievous  temptations  rise  against  me; 
and  while  I  think  myself  established  in 
security  and  peace,  the  smallest  blast,  if 
it  be  sudden,  hath  power  to  bear  me  down. 

Behold,  therefore,  O  Lord !  my  abject  state, 
and  pity  the  infirmity  which  thou  knowest  in- 
finitely better  than  myself!  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  that  I  sink  not ;  that  the  deep  may 
not  swallow  me  up  forever  !  So  apt  am  I  to  fall, 
and  so  weak  and  irresolute  in  the  resistance 
of  my  passions,  that  I  am  continually  driven 
back  in  the  path  of  life,  and  covered  with 
confusion  in  thy  sight.  Though  sin  does  not 
obtain  the  full  consent  of  my  will,  yet  the 
assaults  of  it  are  so  frequent,  and  so  violent, 
that  I  am  often  weary  of  living  in  perpetual 
conflict.  My  corruption  and  weakness  are 
experimentally  known :  for  the  evil  thoughts 
that  rush  upon  me  take  easy  possession  of  my 
heart,  but  are  with  difficulty  driven  out 
again. 

O  that  thou,  the  mighty  God  of  Israel,  the 
zealous  lover  of  faithful  souls,  wouldst  look 
down  with  compassion  on  the  labors  and  sor- 
rows of  thy  servant,  and  perfect  and  fulfil  his 
desire  of  reunion  with  thee.  Strengthen  me 
with  heavenly  fortitude,  lest  the  old  man, 
this  miserable  flesh,  which  is  not  yet  brought 
under  subjection  to  the  Spirit,  should  prevail 
and  triumph  over  me:  against  him  I  am 
bound  to  struggle,  as  long  as  I  breathe  in  this 
fallen  life. 

Alas !  what  is  this  life,  which  knows  no 
intermission  of  distress  and  sorrow  !  where 
snares  are  laid,  and  enemies  rise,  both  behind 
and  before,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left!  "While  one  tribulation  is  departing, 
another  cometh  on  ;  and  before  the  adversary 
is  withdrawn  from  one  severe  conflict,  he  sud- 


denly sounds  a  new  alarm !  And  can  a  life 
life  this,  thus  embittered  with  distress,  thus 
filled  with  corruption,  and  subject  to  such  a 
variety  of  evils,  be  the  object  of  desire  ?  Can 
it  even  deserve  the  name  of  life,  when  it  is 
continually  teeming  w7ith  plagues  and  pains 
that  terminate  in  death  ?  Yet  it  is  still  loved 
and  desired  ;  and  many  place  their  whole  con- 
fidence in  it,  and  seek  their  supreme  happi- 
ness from  it. 

The  world,  indeed,  is  frequently  reproached 
for  its  deceitfulness  and  vanity;  but  while 
carnal  affections  govern  the  heart,  it  is  not 
easily  forsaken.  It  is  both  loved  and  hated 
by  those  who  have  neither  inclination  nor 
power  to  leave  it :  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  being 
the  offspring  of  the  world,  love  it  as'  their 
parent;  but  as  these  bring  forth  pain  and 
misery,  they  bring  forth  also,  in  union  with 
them,  disgust  and  hatred  of  the  world.  But 
alas!  while  the  soul  is  devoted  to  the 
delights  of  sin,  the  love  of  the  world  still 
prevails  ;  and  because  she  is  a  stranger  to  the 
joys  of  the  Spirit,  and  hath  neither  tasted  nor 
conceived  the  transcendant  sweetness  of  com- 
munion with  God,  she  still  adheres  to  the 
world,  and  notwithstanding  her  manifold  dis- 
appointments, still  hopes  to  find  pleasures  hid- 
den under  thorns. 

Those  only  who  live  to  God  in  the  continual 
exercise  of  faith  and  love,  of  patience,  humility, 
resignation,  and  obedience,  obtain  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  ;  and  enjoy  those  Divine 
comforts  that  are  promised  to  every,  soul  that 
forsakes  all  to  follow  Christ :  and  those  only 
truly  discern  how  grievously  the  lovers  of  the 
world  are  mistaken ;  and  in  how  many 
various  ways  they  are  defrauded  of  happiness, 
and  left  destitute  and  wretched. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  enclosed  articles1  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  Indians "  have  already  appeared  in 
"  Friends'  Keviewr." 

I  would  have  forwarded  duplicates  of  them 
to  the  Intelligencer  as  soon  as  they  could 
have  been  copied,  but  the  supervention  of  a 
five  w7eeks  sickness,  occasioned  a  delay  which 
I  much  regretted. 

I  did  not  write  these  articles  for  sensational 
purposes,  but  to  disseminate  among  our  mem- 
bers information,  which  many  among  us  are 
much  in  need  of.  Their  expositions,  derived 
from  official  documents,  would  constitute  a 
condensed  record,  to  which  historical  refer- 
ence may  hereafter  be  made  in  vindication  of 
the  Red  Man  against  his  calumniators. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  want  of  cor- 
rect information,  that  some  Friends  enter- 
tain 'sentiments  upon  the  Indian  question  not 
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comporting  with  the  high  moral  purity  of  our 
profession. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Our  opin- 
ions upon  such  subjects  are  formed,  or  much 
modified  by  the  current  literature  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar ;  and  if  that  source  of 
intelligence  is  impure,  our  moral  sentiments 
are  liable  to  be  correspondingly  degraded. 
It  was  in  part  for  the  enlightenment  of  this 
class  that  the  essays  were  written,  but  more 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  that  they  might  be  guarded  against  the 
vitiated  public  sentiment  now  prevalent  in 
our  land,  respecting  the  extinction  of  the  In- 
dian race,  and  the  appropriation  of  their 
lands  to  our  own  use.        Gideon  Fkost. 

Greenvale,  L.  I.,  2d  mo.,  1868. 

THE  INDIANS. 
NO.  I. 

The  government  and  its  citizens  are  main- 
ly responsible  for  the  present  and  recent  In- 
dian wars,  the  causes  of  which  may  be  stated 
as  follows  : 

First.  The  United  States  government  and 
people  have  taken  possession  of  large  tracts  of 
Indian  territory,  have  opened  highways,  built 
and  are  building  railroads,  and  are  destroy- 
ing the  buffalo  and  other  game,  upon  which 
the  Indians  mainly  depend  for  subsistence  ; 
that  the  whites  are  getting  possession  of  their 
land  by  stealth  or  fraud,  or  force,  and  being 
increasingly  hemmed  in,  their  supply  of  buf- 
falo meat  must  eventually  fail ;  and  that  they 
might  as  well  die  now,  in  defending  their 
rights,  as  to  perish  eventually  by  lingering 
starvation. 

Second.  They  allege  that  our  government 
has  in  numerous  instances  neglected  to  fulfil 
I  its  treaty  stipulations  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
!  ment  of  annuities,  furnishing  farming  uten- 
sils, &c. ;   and  that  their  annuities  if  even- 
tually paid,  are  so  long  deferred  that  they 
I  have  suffered  intensely  on  that  account. 

Third.  They  allege  that  the  Indian  agents, 
appointed  by  government,  one  of  whom  is 
allotted  to  each  of  the  several  tribes,  together 
with  the  contractors  who  furnish  the  goods, 
conspire  together  to  defraud  the  Indians,  so 
that  in  many  instances  they  realize  but  a 
small  part  of  the  money  and  goods  which  arc 
their  due. 

In  relation  to  the  first  allegation,  its  truth- 
fulness is  too  evident  to  need  further  testi- 
mony. There  are  now  two  railroads  oast,  of 
the  mountains  in  course  of  contraction, 
and  two  more  projected.  An  Indian  Chief, 
at  a  recent  conference  with  the  peace  commis- 
sioners, stated  (hat  about  fifteen  years  ago 
some  white  men  came  among  them,  and 
agreed  to  give  many  yean  annuity  lor  the 


land  over  which  the  railroad  was  to  be  built ; 
on  account  of  which  they  received  two  an- 
nuities, since  which  they  had  not  seen  nor 
heard  from  them.  Excepting  this  one  in- 
stance, it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  the 
railroad  companies  have  made  any  compen- 
sation for  land  they  have  taken  possession 
of.  The  value  of  this  right  of  way  would 
now  be  estimated  at  millions  of  dollars,  for 
which,  from  what  appears,  they  have  not  paid 
the  rightful  owners  a  dollar,  except  the  two 
annuities  stated. 

In  regard  to  the  second  series  of  com- 
plaints, the  investigating  committee  appointed 
by  government  fully  established  the  truth  of 
the  Indians'  allegations.  By  a  treaty  with  the 
Yankton  tribe  or  nation,  they  ceded  a  large 
tract  of  their  best  land  ;  the  government 
agreeing  to  spend  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
building  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and 
maintaining  one  or  more  schools,  and  for 
training  the  Indians  in  letters,  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  house-wifery. 

Upon  investigation,  it  appeared  that  no 
school-house  had  been  built,  nor  a  step  taken 
towards  fulfiling  this  part  of  the  treaty,  al- 
though seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
stipulation  was  entered  into.  The  agent 
writes  :  "  Often  and  bitterly  do  they  complain 
that  their  Great  Father  has  forgotten  his 
promises." 

At  a  council  opened  by  a  chief  of  this  tribe, 
he  delivered  the  following  speech  :  "  Friends, 
my  people  are  friendly  to  the  white  man. 
Our  Great  Father  promised  us  money,  a 
school-house,  and  a  blacksmith  shop  ;  I  have 

seen  neither  My  young  men,  squaws 

and  children  are  starving,  The  black  spots 
you  see  on  the  hills  before  you,  are  the  graves 
of  my  people.  The  Indian  stands  as  upon  a 
snow  bank  ;  the  sun  of  prosperity  shining 
brightly  for  others,  but  it  is  gradually  melt- 
ing away  our  support,  and  by  and  by  all  will 
be  gone. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  McDermott  says,  in 
relation  to  the  Indians  on  the  Truekoe  and 
Walker  river  reservations,  "  Upon  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
the  agent,  I  am  really  surprised  to  know 
that  they  have  borne  all  their  impositions  so 
patiently.  Last  year  twenty  five  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  tor  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  Truekee  and  Walker  river 
reserves.  The  money  has  disappeared,  ami 
not  one  pound  of  anything  has  been  raised  on 

either  reserve  for  the  Indians." 

The  northwest  treaty  commission  says  : 
"  In  the  course  of  our  investigation,  evidence 
of  gross  fraud  in  regard  to  government  goods 
sent  to  the  Blaokioot  and  other  remote  tribes, 
presented  themselves.  They  have  been  so 
remote  from  remedies,  and  >o  ignorant  o;  the 
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means  of  redress,  that  fraud  has  become  an  es- 
tablished system  of  trade." 

Senator  Nesmith  says  :  "  From  the  per- 
sonal inspection  I  have  given  those  goods, 
and  on  comparing  them  with  the  invoices,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  contractors 
are  guilty  of  the  most  outrageous  and  sys- 
tematic swindling  and  robbery." 

Agent  Wilbur,  after  describing  some  of 
the  worthless,  decayed  and  damaged  goods 
sent  to  the  Yakama  Reservation,  says  :  "  I 
think  the  government,  in  justice,  owes  the  In- 
dians of  this  agency  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
for  deficiency  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
goods  heretofore  distributed  among  them." 

L.  V.  Bogy,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, who  during  the  brief  period  he  held  the 
office,  showed  himself  to  be  the  Indians' 
friend,  says :  "  Instances  may  be  adduced 
where  tribes  have  partially  endured  being 
plundered  for  years,  and  yet  have  kept  their 
plighted  faith  to  government." 

A  Yankton  Chief  thus  pleads:  "The 
agent  constantly  refuses  to  let  me  see  the  in- 
voices of  the  goods  sent.  They  can  write 
what  they  please,  and  then  go  and  show  it  to 
my  grandfather,  and  he  thinks  it  is  all  right. 
If  I  had  understood  that  I  was  to  have  been 
treated  as  I  have  been,  I  would  never  have 
signed  the  treaty.  According  to  the  treaty 
there  is  twenty  thousand  dollars  belonging  to 
the  poor  orphan  children.  I  don't  know 
what  has  become  of  it.  When  I  was  talking 
that  way  to  agent  Burleigh,  he  said  he  did 
not  care  what  I  said  to  him  :  that  all  up  and 
down  the  Missouri  river  all  the  big  men  and 
gents  were  on  his  side." 

P.  Elder,  formerly  United  States  Indian 
agent,  says :  "A  treaty  is  the  Indians'  Bible 
— a  sacred  stipulation.  Indians  never  violate 
treaty  stipulations,  unless  provoked  by  im- 
proper conduct  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  .  .  . 
The  combinations  (for  fraud)  run  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  superintendents,  agents, 
contractors,  and  traders." 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  missionary  to  the  Pawnees, 
says  :  "  The  present  hostilities  of  our  west- 
ern Indians  were  precipitated,  if  not  caused, 
bv  the  malpractices  of  government  officers. 
The  war  with  the  Brule  Sioux,  was  occasioned 
by  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  upon 
them  by  the  military,  instigated  by  an  old 
corrupt  agent." 

Genera]  Sully  reports  a  conference  held  in 
Fourth  month  last,  with  chiefs,  representing 
a  portion  of  several  northern  tribes,  at  which 
conference  the  Indians  complained  that  they 
had  left  their  own  country  and  remained  at 
peace,  in  order  to  comply  strictly  with  their 
promises,  but  that  of  the  thirty -five  thousand 
dollars  which  was  to  have  been  paid  them 
the  preceding  autumn,  nothing  had  been  paid 


or  sent  to  them.  General  Sully  says,  "  these 
complaints  we  found  it  difficult  to  answer," 
and  adds  ;  "  notwithstanding  their  treatment 
they  were  disposed  to  remain  friendly." 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  how 
manifold  are  the  wrongs  these  primeval  own- 
ers of  the  great  western  domain  have  re-  1 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  the  government  and 
citizens  of  this  country;  but  columns  more  J 
might  be  filled  with  similar  evidences." 

It  is,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  record,  that 
the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
at  Washington,  N.  G.  Taylor,  is  an  earnest  I 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  this  people,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  under  his  en-  j 
ergetic  supervision,  an  improved  condition  of  J 
these  western  tribes  will  soon  be  realized,  j 
But  notwithstanding  this   prospective  im-  1 
provement,  the  friends  of  the  Indian  should 
not  abate  their  efforts  in  this  interesting  con-  J 
cern.    Hostile  elements  are  at  work  upon  1 
these  vast  Indian  territories,  against  the  in-  I 
fluence  of  which  all  the  vigilance  and  energy  I 
we  are  capable  of  bringing  into  exercise,  will  i 
be  needed  to  protect  them  against  the  furious  1 
war-cry  of  extermination. 

The  present  and  prospective  railroads  across  1 
those  portions  of  the  continent  will  prob-  | 
ably  represent  a  capital  of  four  hundred  | 
millions  of  dollars.  Judging  from  what  has  j 
occurred,  the  preponderating  bias  of  these  | 
mighty  corporations  will  be  arrayed  against  [ 
the  welfare  and  even  the  very  existence  of  | 
this  oppressed  race.  The  law  passed  by  Con-  j 
gress  in  Third  month  last,  prohibiting  peace  ji 
negotiations  with  the  Indians,  when  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  large  J 
tracts  of  land,  contiguous  to  the  railroad,  are 
owned  by  many  members  of  the  Congress 
which  chartered  the  company,  is  suggestive 
of  saddening  considerations.  G.  F. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  18,  1868. 

"  The  body  is  not  one  member,  but  I 
many." — This  apostolic  testimony  has  refer-  j 
ence  to  the  body  "  which  is  the  Church,"  and  3 
the  apostle  shows  that  in  the  economy  of  Di-  i| 
vine  wisdom  each  member  of  the  body  has  p 
assigned  to  it  its  own  special  place  or  service,  J 
and  this  specialty  must  be  recognized  if  the  (J 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  body  be  preserved.  ■ 
"  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  '1 
need  of  thee ;  nor,  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  jj 
no  need  of  you,  for  God  hath  tempered  the  I 
body  together,  having  given  more  abundant  |] 
honor  to  that  part  wrhich  lacked,  that  there  4] 
should  be  no  schism  in  the  body ;  but  that  i| 
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the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one 
for  another."  And  again,  quoting  the  same 
apostle,  "  As  we  have  many  members  in  one 
body,  and  all  members  have  not  the  same 
office,  so  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of 
another." 

Through  the  foregoing  testimony  we  are 
shown  how  close  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  several  members,  if,  indeed,  we  be  mem- 
bers of  ""the  one  body,""  for  then  are  we 
"  members  one  of  another." 

An  acknowledgment  that  we  occupy  this 
position  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  charity, 
brotherly  kindness  and  forbearance.  The  ex- 
hortation "Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love,  in  honor  pre- 
ferring one  another,"  if  heeded,  would  greatly 
tend  to  preserve  the  body  as  a  perfect  whole, 
having  no  schism  in  it.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  this  state,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
the  general  desire  for  it,  but  we  may  forget 
that  we  have  a  part  to  perform  in  order  to 
ensure  it. 

It  is  well  often  to  recur  to  the  recorded  tes- 
timony that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  and 
that  these  may  all  be  exercised  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  spirit,  even  as  the  one 
great  controlling  power  directs  and  abilitates 
the  hand  and  the  foot  to  perform  their  differ- 
ent services,  and  when  we  find  we  are  stumbling 
over  a  diversity  of  views  or,  it  may  be,  of 
action,  among  our  fellow  members,  let  us,  in- 
stead of  judging  at  first  sight,  look  again  and 
even  more  closely,  and  we  will  probably  be 
able  to  recognize  in  this  diversity  the  work- 
ings of  the  one  Eternal  Spirit,  who  divideth 
unto  each  man  severally  as  He  will. 

"  There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it 
is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all."  So 
;also,  "one  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory,"  but  each  has  its  place  in  the  great 
Christian  constellation. 

A  modern  writer,  alluding  to  the  relative 
I  position  of  the  different  members  of  the 
Church  militant,  enforces  the  observance  of 
the  Christian  virtue  humility,  and  the  duty  of 
.' '  in  honor  preferring  one  another."  He  says: 
i  "  If  thou  art  a  vessel  of  gold,  and  thy 
brother  but  of  wood,  be  not  high-minded  :  it 
Is  God  that  maketh  thee  to  differ ;  the  more 
bounty  Cod  shows,  the  more  humility  he 


requires ;  those  mine3  that  are  richest  are 
deepest;  those  stars  that  are  highest  seem 
smallest;  the  goodliest  buildings  have  the 
lowest  foundation;  the  more  God  honoreth 
men,  the  more  they  should  humble  them- 
selves; the  more  fruit,  the  lower  the  branch 
on  which  it  grows;  pride  is  ever  the  com- 
panion of  emptiness.  Oh,  how  full  was  the 
apostle,  yet  how  low  was  his  language  of  him- 
self— least  of  all  saints,  last  of  all  apostles ; 
all  that  he  was,  he  was  by  Divine  grace." 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  our  caption — "  The 
body  is  not  one  member,  but  many."  Hence 
the  need  of  that  charity,  without  which  all 
gifts,  even  in  their  excellent  diversity,  are 
as  nothing. 

Makried,  Fourth  month  10th,  1868,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Lucretia  Mott,  under  the  care  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  both 
parties  are  members,  Thomas  C,  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
ward and  Margaret  S.  Parrish,  and  Fanny,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  S.  and  the  late  Elizabeth  M. 
Cavender. 

 ,  at  Exeter,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  at  the  residence 

of  Dr.  Henry  Tyson,  on  the  27th  of  Second  month, 
1368,  Thomas  Lightfoot  and  Amanda  Caswell, 
members  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  at  the 

residence  of  her  parents  in  East  Chatham,  after  the 
order  of  the  Society  ol  Friends,  Albert  L.  Hcbb.vkd 
of  Canaan,  to  Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of  David  L.  and 
Eliza  Finch. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  Third  month,  1S6S,  at  East 
Chatham,  Eliza  Ann,  wife  of  Albert  L.  Hubbard, 
aged  23  years. 

Bright  prospects  beyond  "  life's  troubled  scene," 
cheered  and  sustained  this  dear  sufferer,  amid 
severe  pains  and  months  of  affliction,  during  which 
not  a  complaint,  murmur  or  regret  was  uttered, 
and  a  trusting  peaceful  close,  affords  the  only  con- 
solation to  many  sorrowing  friends. 

 ,  Third  month  29th,  1868,  at  the  re3l  teHC6  of 

his  son-in  law,  in  Upper  Providence,  John  Palmkk, 
in  his  90th  year,  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa, 

 ,  Third  month  30th,  1868,  Aaron  11  \nm  m,  in 

his  81st  year,  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meet 
ing,  Pa. 

— I — ,  on  the  morning  of  Fourth  month  7th.  1868, 
Joseph  B.  Hanson,  in  his  63d  year,  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  Fourth  month  lltli.  1868,  at  the  ro^idenee 

of  h<>r  son,  Thomas  S.  Fonlke,  Ghrjniwd  Pa«, 
MARTHA,  widow  of  Hugh  Foulke,  In  her  7'.1th  year. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  First  month.  1S68,  Catt 

Hazard,  wife  of  Joiiah  Hasard,  in  the  77th  year  of 
her  ftge,  a  Minister  of  Cornwall  Monthly  and  Par- 
ticular Meetings. 

 .Third  month  16th,  1868,  JoSATRAJrT,  Shaw, 

in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  a  highly  esteemed  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  ot  Friends. 
Ohio. 

 In  Loudon  Co..  Virginia,  on  the  30th  of 

Third  month,  1868,  QloROB  \V.  Smotmakbr,  of 
Richmond,  IndL,  In  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 
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Died,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  2d  of  Third 
month,  1868,  Cassandra  Chandlee,  widow  of  the 
late  Edwin  Chandlee,  and  daughter  of  Rebecca  and 
the  late  Joseph  Turner,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age ; 
a  member  of  Lombard  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
USE,  BUT  NOT  ABUSE. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  article  in  Friends'  In- 
telligencer on  the  evil  influence  of  music  when 
improperly  indulged  in ;  it  may  indeed  lure 
the  mind  from  what  is  pure  and  good,  and  as- 
sist to  deaden  the  conscience  in  scenes  of  dis- 
sipation and  self-indulgence,  so  that  when  its 
evanescent  charms  have  passed  away,  nothing 
but  bitter  remorse  remains.  But  we  must  not, 
because  of  its  abuse,  wholly  condemn  it.  The 
music  of  the  heart  is  alluded  to>  to  express  the 
joy  of  the  soul  when  brought  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  shadow  of  death  into  the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  peace,  as  it  is  said,  "  A  new 
song  shall  be  put  into  their  mouths."  And- 
the  ransomed  and  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  of  ever- 
lasting joy  upon  their  heads.  As  it  is  with 
the  improper  use  of  sweet  sounds  and  har- 
monies to  the  ear,  so  all  undue  indulgence  in 
what  is  given  by  our  beneficent  Creator  to 
gratify  the  senses  can  be  the  cause  of  great 
evil.  So  with  the  sight ;  when  we  look  abroad 
on  this  beautiful  earth,  how  exquisite  is  the 
enjoyment ;.  and  what  gratitude  fills  the  soul 
for  our  being  placed  here  surrounded  by  so 
much  to  make  us  happy.  In  the  glad  season 
of  spring  when  all  nature  is  bursting  into  new 
life  and  budding  into  new  beauty,  what  lovely 
sights  greet  the  eye  everywhere.  The  busy 
nest-building  of  each  tiny  bird,  the  quiet  glad- 
ness of  the  domestic  animal,  and  more  than 
all,  the  glee  of  the  children  rejoicing  in  their 
liberation  from  an  ice-bound  winter.  Then 
the  sights  of  the  glorious  summer  with  its 
richer  foliage,  its  deeper  green,  its  brightly 
tinted  flowers,  its  new-mown  grass  and  ripen- 
ing grain.  Then  the  autumn  with  its  treasures 
in  orchard,  and  field  and  garden  ;  when  the 
beautiful  foliage  grows  more  beautiful  still  in 
its  changing  georgeous  hues,  reminding  us 
that  "blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight."  Then  when  winter's  reign  commences 
can  there  be  in  the  whole  year  a  more  sublime 
spectacle  than  is  afforded  by  the  moon  and 
stars  shining  through  leafless  trees  on  the 
snow-covered  earth,  so  pure,  so  white,  so 
beautiful ;  one  can  scarcely  imagine  while 
gazing  on  such  a  scene  that  sin  can  dwell  in 
the  heart  of  man  when  he  sees  with  how  much 
beauty  his  Almighty  Father  has  surrounded 
him,  but  on  the  other  hand,  how  sad  is  the  per- 
ersion  of  His  righteous  intention ;  what  fearful 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  striving  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  the  eye,  in  the  vain  desire 
for  display,  and  in  the  covetous  spirit  that 


would  grasp  all  for  its  own  using.    And  thus, 
too,  it  is  with  the  sense  of  taste,  when  we 
gather  round  the  social  board  with  our  families 
or  friends,  what  grateful  enjoyment  we  feel  in 
partaking  of  food  to  sustain  these  mortal 
bodies?  What  desires  are  raised  in  our  hearts  j 
that  for  the  immortal  soul  food  may  be  pre-  H 
pared  as  well.    But  yet,  through  the  improper  I 
use  of  this  sense,  how  many  have  become  glut-  j 
tons  and  wine-bibbers.    What  crimes  have 
been  committed  under  the  influence  of  strong  II 
drink,  scarcely  a  murder  but  can  be  traced  ji 
in  someway  to  this  one  source,  and  how  many  II 
innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty. 
Brooklyn.  L.  F. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  3d  mo.  27th,  1868. 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  , 

I  saw  an  article  in  the  Friends'  Intelli-  I 
gencer  of  Third  month  21st,  in  regard  to  the  11 
so-called  walled  lakes  of  Iowa.  The  writer  is  11 
partially  correct,  but  does  not  state  the  man-  S I 
ner  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  stone,  91 
earth  and  sand,  is  piled  up  around  the  lake3  | 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  State,  some  II 
eleven  years  ago,  my  curiosity  was  excited  || 
by  seeing  some  of  these  lakes  walled  in,  or  |« 
"high  embankments  around  them,  looking  ij 
like  work  of  human  hands,  and  it  was  the  be-  J 1 
lief  of  residents  generally  that  that  was  the  \ 
agency  which  accomplished  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  I  was  visiting  one  If 
of  our  beautiful  lakes,  "Calhoun,"  about  Ji 
three  miles  from  here,  and  had  the  pleasure  '[( 
of  witnessing  the  process  of  forming  these  •  | 
banks.    The  ice  had  melted  away  from  the  i 
shores  for  a  considerable  distance  where  the  i\ 
water  was  shallow,  and  a  strong  wind  pre-  ■II 
vailing  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  driving  4 
the  ice  on  shore  en  masse,  and  as  it  pushed  I 
the  huge  cakes  up  the  bank,  it  also  pushed  it 
immense  quantities  of  sand  ahead  of  it.    The  | 
ice  being  about  twenty  inches  thick,  it  readily  , 
can  be  understood  that  it  would  necessarily  if 
push  a  large  amount  of  sand.    This  lake, 
"  Calhoun,"  is  about  one  mile  in  diameter, 
and  when  this  large  field  is  put  in  motion  its  j 
force  is  almost  irresistible.    At  the  time  1 1 
allude  to,  I  estimated  that  there  were  not  less  J 
than  one  thousand  loads  of  earth  pushed  j 
ashore  in  a  space  of  two  hours.    Now  let  the  J 
wind  change,  and  the  same  operation  is  re-  f 
peated  on  another  shore  of  the  lake.    Of | 
course  there  are  seasons  when  there  is  notl 
wind  enough  to  make  any  impression  on  the! 
shores  by  disturbing  the  ice. 

Respectfully,  B.  L.  Taylor.  I 

Above  all,  we  must  remember,  life  is  not' 
measured,  but  it  is  weighed  ;  the  record  is  not 
how  long,  but  how  much. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  ICY  FLOOD. 

Winter  weather  is  fickle  in  any  part  of  the 
middle  zone  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
West,  in  this  particular,  is  regarded  as  sur- 
passing the  East.  Seven  days  since,  (8th  of 
Third  month,)  one  of  the  most  severe  snow 
storms  swept,  as  we  learn,  from  Central  Iowa 
over  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  on  to  the  Atlantic.  The  thermometer 
on  the  day  after  the  storm  denoted  12°  below 
zero  ;  and  it  continued  cold  until  the  middle 
of  the  week,  when  it  began  to  moderate. 
During  the  two  last  days  of  the  week  it 
rained  continuously  with  slight  interruptions, 
filling  the  streams  which  had  been  very  low, 
and  pouring  their  turbid  torrents  into  the 
great  rivers,  which  in  this  latitude  (41°  40') 
were  covered  with  ice  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  thick.  Last  night  a  noise,  not  alone 
of  many  waters,  but  the  pitiless  roar  and  con- 
cussion of  huge  masses  of  ice,  startled  and  ter- 
rified many  listeners.  A  great  river,  over  300 
miles  long,  had  broken  its  fetters,  apparently 
with  one  mighty  throe,  from  its  source  in 
Wisconsin  to  its  terminus  in  the  Mississippi. 
The  floating  masses  rush  on  to  be  caught  in 
some  bend  of  the  sinuous  stream  :  the  heads 
of  the  column  are  caught,,  and  the  great  mo- 
mentum of  the  icy  ranks  behind  drive  them 
upon  the  huge  blocks  in  front :  thus,  for 
miles,  the  channel  is  filled  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  with  pieces,  thrown  up 
in  wild  confusion.  Though  they  are  not 
frozen  together,  they  are,  apparently,  as  firm 
as  rocks,  and  men  and  boys  are  out  climb- 
ing over  them  in  quest  of  timber,  boards  and 
planks,  the  ruins  of  bridges,  and  fences  that 
had  been  swept  along  by  the  resistless  power 
of  the  glacial  flood. 

The  river  channel,  full  to  the  top,  of  im- 
movable ice,  could  not  of  course  carry  the 
torrents  of  water  that  were  rushing  in  from 
every  side;  and  the  bottom  lands  adjoining 
the  river  were  covered  in  a  few  hours  from 
four  to  six  feet  deep.  Houses  were  standing 
in  the  water,  and  the  poor  domestic  animals, — 
many  of  them  chilled  by  the  ice-cold  stream — 
perished. 

These  incidents  had  all  occurred  in  about 
twelve  hours.  A  great  river,  unusually  low, 
and  under  a  solid  mantle  of  ice  nearly  two 
pet  thick,  rises  at  least  fifteen  feet,  overflow- 
ing #  its  wide  intervals.  Its  strong  chain  of 
lice  is  broken  into  myriad  links  and  piled  up 
in  terrific  gorges,  all  in  less  than  a  day, 
Marly  in  the  afternoon  the  ominous  orash 
jigiiin  is  heard.  Men  and  boys  hastily  leave 
he  solid  hill;  for  it  is  soon  to  be  borne  on 

othe  Father  of  waters.  The  evening  twilight 
>f  that  eventful  day  was  as  calm  and  beau- 
if'ul  as  a  summer  wraaet.    Little  birds  were 


twittering  overhead,  and  the  wild  water  fowl 
were  jubilant  in  an  iceless  flood.  Seldom  in 
life  do  the  events  of  a  single  day  present  such 
scenes  of  wreck  and  ruin,  to  be  veiled  with 
the  shadows  of  so  calm  an  evening.  Close  to 
the  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bluff,  a 
family  of  Indians  had  built  a  winter  lodge  ; 
the  crash  of  elements  aroused  them  in  the 
night,  and  on  the  morrow  we  found  them  un- 
harmed, high  above  the  water,  in  quarters  as 
warm  and  secure  as  they  had  had  a  day  be- 
fore ;  to  us  an  evidence  that  He  who  cares  for 
the  sparrows  cares  for  them.  S.  A. 

M  mo.,  1868. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 

Prophetstown,  Illinois. 
"Day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seed 
time  and  harvest,  shall  not  fail."  Each  suc- 
ceeds the  other  in  turn,  all  lovely  in  their 
different  phases,  and,  while  to  the  thoughtful 
they  inspire  gratitude,  a  sense  of  obligation 
settles  deeper  and  deeper  as  time  rolls  on- 
ward. Even  stern  winter  is  grand,  when  the 
ice  king  rules  with  relentless  sway  over 
land  and  water.  Fierce  stormy  winds  have 
music  in  them,  as  they  sweep  on  fulfilling  the 
word  of  the  great  Supreme  ;  they  purity  the 
atmosphere,  and  cleanse  infectious  regions  as 
they  pass,  while  fleecy  clouds,  *  a  beauteous 
semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest,"  gather  and  then 
pass  away,  in  quick  or  slow  procession,  scat- 
tering their  treasures  broadcast,  like  pearls 
and  diamonds  beautifying  the  landscape,  and 
causing  the  embryo  seed  to  generate,  come 
to  perfection,  and  crown  the  year  with  glad- 
ness. May  it  be  thus  with  the  immortal 
mind  and  all  the  gifts  bestowed ;  though 
doomed  to  pass  through  summer's  heat,  and 
winter's  cold,  and  all  the  varied  changes 
meted  here.  May  it  endure  all  in  patient 
resignation,  though  at  times  the  heavens 
seem  as  brass  and  earth  as  bars  of  iron,  no 
rain  nor  dew  to  nourish,  no  wine  to  cheer, 
nor  oil  of  joy  to  smooth  the  rugged  path- 
way; but  the  seed  of  life  is  there,  watched 
over  by  a  loving  guardian,  and  by  a  hidden 
process  being  prepared  for  a  more  full  devel- 
opment. 

0,  let  us  'watch  the  time,  and  when  the 
rising  sun,  that  lights  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  heart,  shines  there  and  warms  the  Little 
seed,  its  growth  be  not  hindered,  hut  carefully 
tended,  till  all  we  have,  and  are.  partakes 

its  nature,    Then  will  we  lead  the  higher 

life,  commune  with  (Jod,  and  drink  of  the 
crystal  streams,  ever  flowing  from  the  stream 
of'  life. 

Tia  right  to  watch  ami  wait,  our  Holy 
Loader  said  so;  but  quite  as  need  fill  to  rise  up 
and  work.  The  fig-tree  that  bore  no  fruit 
was  cursed,  though  in  the  distant  view  so 
green  that  it  drew  the  hunirry  toward  it  ;  but 
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alas  'twas  only  leaves  it  bore.  May  ours  be 
fruit  that  will  the  Father  honor.  His  children 
bless  by  bringing  each  into  his  own  appointed 
sphere,  to  act  the  part  assigned  him,  using 
every  talent  given.  In  acting  thus,  the  giver 
has  his  share,  and  the  receiver's  portion  is 
doubled. 

We  want  such  men  and  women  now  to 
enter  into  our  ranks,  who  will  feelingly  do  the 
Master's  bidding. 

And  such  there  are  among  the  young. 

S.  Hunt. 

Third  month  20th,  1868. 


THE  UNPROFITABLE  SERVANT. 
In  a  napkin  smooth  and  white, 
Hidden  from  all  mortal  sight, 
My  one  talent  lies  to  night — 

Mine  to  hoard,  or  mine  to  use, 
Mine  to  keep,  or  mine  to  lose  ; 
May  I  not  do  what  I  choose  ? 

All  !  the  gift  was  only  lent, 
With  the  Giver's  known  intent, 
That  it  should  be  wisely  spent. 

And  I  know  He  will  demand 
Every  farthing  at  my  hand, 
When  I  in  His  presence  stand. 

What  will  be  my  grief  and  shame, 
When  I  hear  my  humble  name, 
And  cannot  repay  His  claim  ! 

One  poor  talent — nothing  more  ! 
All  the  years  that  have  gone  o'er 
Have  not  added  to  the  store. 

Some  will  double  what  they  hold, 

Others  add  to  it  ten-fold, 

And  pay  back  the  shining  gold. 

Would  that  I  had  toiled  like  them  ! 
All  my  sloth  I  now  condemn  ; 
Guilty  fears  my  soul  o'erwhelm. 

Lord,  0  teach  me  what  to  do  ! 
Make  me  faithful,  make  me  true, 
And  the  sacred  trust  renew. 

Help  me,  ere  too  late  it  be, 
Something  yet  to  do  for  Thee, 
Thou  who  hast  done  all  for  me. 

— Advocate  and  Guardian. 

THREE  OLD  SAWS. 
BY  LUCY  LAECOM. 

If  the  world  seems  cold  to  you, 

Kindle  fires  to  warm  it ! 
Let  their  comfort  hide  from  view 

Winters  that  deform  it. 
Hearts  as  frozen  as  your  own 

To  that  radiance  gather  : 
You  will  soon  forget  to  moan, 

"  Ah  !  the  cheerless  weather  !" 

If  the  world's  a  wilderness, 

Go,  build  houses  in  it ! 
Will  it  help  your  loneliness 

On  the  winds  to  din  it  ? 
Raise  a  hut,  however  slight ; 

Weeds  and  brambles  smother  ; 
And  to  roof  and  meal  invite 

Some  forlorner  brother. 


If  the  world's  a  vale  of  tears, 

Smile  till  rainbows  span  it ! 
Breathe  the  love  that  life  endears, 

Clear  from  clouds  to  fan  it. 
Of  your  gladness  lend  a  gleam 

Unto  souls  that  shiver  ; 
Show  them  how  dark  Sorrow's  stream 

Blends  with  Hope's  bright  river  1 


For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
TO  FRIENDS. 

"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things." 

Are  we,  as  a  people  professing  to  be  adher- 
ents of  the  principles  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
church,  individually  concerned  to  cultivate 
the  talents  committed  to  our  keeping,  that 
when  the  Master  cometh,  the  greatly  to  be 
desired  "  well  done"  may  be  bestowed  upon 
us  ? 

Are  we  looking  deep  into  the  recesses  of 
our  hearts  for  the  light  which  will  enlighten 
the  understanding  and  be  a  sure  guide,  or 
are  we  looking  back  and  trying  to  pull 
around  us  the  mantle  of  our  ancestors-? 

The  founders  of  our  Society  were,  in  one 
respect,  a  proselyting  people ;  they  labored  and 
looked  forward  for  an  increase.    They  strove 
against  sin  and  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
and  they  felt  after  their  duty  and  the  will  of  God 
in  small  things.  The  principles  of  the  then  re- 
cently established  Society  were  not  so  manifest  i 
to  the  world  as  now,  nor  our  testimonies  so  \ 
clearly  stamped  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple.   By  their  obedience  to  the  Light  and  I 
their  good  works,  golden  fruits  were  produced  li 
and  many  were   convinced  of  the  truth;! 
through  their  faithfulness  even  the  highway-  J 
man's  hand  has  been  restrained  from  the  com-  ft 
mission  of  crime. 

Though  we  may  now  have  ceased  to  in-  j 
crease  in  numbers,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  |j 
mission  in  the  world  is  accomplished,  or  that  I 
there  is  no  longer  any  field  for  active  labor.  j| 
Truly  the  harvest  is  abundant,  and  if  our  i 
principles  were  lived  up  to  they  would  not  be 
unavailing. 

As  T.  H.  S.,  whose  articles  I  have  read 
with  interest,  has  well  said,  "  it  is  a  subject  off 
constant  regret  that  some  of  our  small  meet- 1  1 
ings  the  young,  especially,  seldom  attend,  and  j  . 
take  so  little  interest  in  them,"  I  think  the  ' 
fault  may  be  found  in  our  midst.    We  meet  for  J 
an  hour  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  when  as-| 
sembled  perhaps  no  one  feels  called  upon  tot 
utter  a  word  of  counsel  or  encouragement,) 
and  out  of  meeting  are  we  not  prone  to  let! 
our  farms,  our  workshops  or  our  merchandize' 
engross  too  large  a  share  of  our  thoughts  and 
conversation  ? 

I  welcome  with  hope  the  institution  oi 

t 
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First-day  Schools,  and  trust  they  may  be  in- 
centives to  direct  the  mind  to  things  of  a  sub- 
stantial character.  The  young  mind  grasps 
after  knowledge,  and  if  it  cannot  be  found  at 
home  or  within  the  pale  of  society,  it  is  apt  to 
go  abroad  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  I  think  we 
should  do  something  to  meet  the  demands  and 
wants  in  this  respect.  A  Friend. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
,THE  FREEDMEN. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

At  the  request  of  Capt.  8.  B.  Smith,  the 
agent  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  at  Lees- 
burg  Va.,  I  have  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
the  school  for  colored  people  taught  in  that 
place  by  Caroline  Thomas  of  Philadelphia. 
I  found  it  in  a  flourishing  condition,  about 
forty  pupils  being  in  attendance,  most  of  them 
children. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  in  Spelling, 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography 
and  Grammar,  were  very  interesting  and 
satisfactory.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  wit- 
nessed more  readiness  and  accuracy  than 
were  exhibited  in  most  of  the  answers  given. 
Some  of  the  pupils,  who  were  from  seven  to 
nine  years  old,  answered  promptly  a  variety 
of  questions  in  Geography,  and  designated  on 
an  outline  map  the  different  countries  and 
states,  with  their  rivers  and  chief  towns. 
They  said  a  good  lesson  in  Grammar,  and 
parsed  sentences  with  remarkable  readiness. 
The  government  of  the  school  was  excellent, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  pupils  im- 
pressed me  favorably. 

This  school  and  another  at  Waterford,  in 
this  county,  are  supported  by  the  Friends' 
Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  aid  and 
elevation  of  Freedmen,  and  the  contributors 
may  rest  assured  that  their  liberality  is  well 
bestowed.  The  school  at  Waterford,  under 
the  tuition  of  Sarah  Ann  Steer,  is  said  to  be 
very  well  conducted,  and  I  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  to  speak  of  it  from  personal  ob- 
servation. 

The  school  at  Lincoln  in  this  county, 
formerly  taught  by  Isabella  Skillman,  and 
Umore  recently  by  Alice  Duvall,  is  supported 
by  an  association  of  Friends  on  Long  Island. 
It  has  been  well  taught,  and  has  proved  a 
peat  blessing  to  many.  During  ti  e  winter  it 
was  composed  mostly  of  men,  and  numbered 
1  from  forty  to  fifty.  Some  of  them  walked 
several  miles  to  attend  it,  and  two  of  them, 
living  at  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  miles, 
[wore  regular  attendants. 
1  Their  progress  in  their  studios  was  gen- 
erally encouraging,  and  .some  of  them  showed 
llremarkable  aptness  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  groat  aim  with  many  Beems 
to  be  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  write 


legibly ;  while  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  in 
Arithmetic  express  a  desire  to  learn  how  to 
keep  their  own  accounts.  Within  the  last 
two  weeks,  nearly  all  of  them  have  lelt 
school  to  engage  in  farm-work  ;  a  vacation  of  a 
month  has  been  given,  and  we  confidently 
expect  that  on  the  first  of  Fifth  month  a  large 
school  of  boys  and  girls  will  be  in  attendance. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  freed  people  of  the  South  than  to 
aid  them  in  obtaining  an  education  suited  to 
their  condition.  The  Federal  Government 
has  judiciously  bestowed  upon  the  Freedmen 
the  elective  franchise,  which  is  foimd  to  be  in- 
dispensable for  their  protection,  and  for  the 
safety  of  other  '"union  men  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  order  that  this  high  privilege  may 
be  exercised  so  as  to  ensure  to  themselves 
and  to  the  nation  the  greatest  benefit,  they 
must  be  educated  and  taught  to  think  for 
themselves.  The  use  of  the  ballot  is  itself 
one  means  of  educating  a  community  and 
elevating  them  in  the  social  scale,  and  the 
most  important  requisites  for  its '  proper 
exercise  are  honesty  of  purpose  and  true 
patriotism. 

Our  experience  of  late  years  has  taught  us 
that  the  most  intelligent  men,  when  actuated 
by  ambitious  motives  and  corrupted  by  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  are  the  most 
dangerous.  Some  of  us  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  William  Penn,  who,  when  he  was 
taunted  for  keeping  company  with  such  a 
"simple  people"  as  the  Friends,  replied,  "  I 
confess  I  have  made  it  my  choice  to  relin- 
quish the  company  of  those  that  are  ingeni- 
ously wicked,  to  converse  with  those  that  are 
more  honestly  simple." 

Many  of  the  Freedmen  are  "honestly  sim- 
ple," but  they  have  a  capacity  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  evince  a  desire  for  it  such  as  I 
have  never  before  witnessed  among  an  illiter- 
ate people.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  a  white 
person  of  mature  age  and  ignorant  of  letters 
to  make  an  effort  to  learn  to  read  or  write, 
yet  there  are  many  thousands  of  adults 
among  the  colored  people  who  have  learned 
to  read  and  write  since  their  emancipation, 

The  munificent  contributions  of  the  North- 
ern people  and  their  benevolent  efforts  in  this 
field  of  Labor  are  worthy  ol'  eonimemorat ion. 
and  doubtless  will  have  a  bettor  reward  than 
human  praise. 

Some  of  the  contributors  have  expressed 
the  sentiment  that  it  is  now  time  to  Withdraw 
their  support  and  Leave  the  colored  people  to 

help  themselves,  in  order  that  ilu  \  m.iy  barn 

self-reliance. 

After  m  deliberate  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, 1  have  corns  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
entire  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  colored 
schools  during  the  present  year,  would  cause 
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many  of  them  to  be  relinquished,  and  might 
prove  disastrous  to  the  cause  we  have  at  heart. 
The  freed  people  are  mostly  poor  and  many  of 
them  thriftless,  a  state  which  naturally  re- 
sults from  their  former  condition  of  slavery. 
They  look  up  to  the  school  teachers  as  friends 
and  counsellors,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  aid  afforded  would 
be  much  better  than  its  sudden  and  entire 
withdrawal.  In  most  neighborhoods  they 
could  probably  pay  part  of  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  schools,  and  would  cheerfully 
do  so  if  the  same  class  of  teachers  •  were  con- 
tinued. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that,  within  a  few 
years,  legal  provision  will  be  made  in  the 
(Southern  States  for  the  education  of  all 
classes  in  free  schools,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  further  need  of  assistance  from  other 
States  for  this  purpose. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 
A  NEW  VOLCANO  IN  NICARAGUA. 

On  the  14th  of  November  last  a  new  vol- 
cano broke  out  in  Nicaragua,  about  eight 
leagues  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Leon,  on  a 
crowded  line  of  volcanoes  running  through 
the  State  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
commenced  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  a  succession  of  explosions  which  were 
very  distinctly  felt  and  heard  at  Leon.  These 
explosions  opened  a  fissure  through  the  earth's 
crust  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  running 
from  the  old  fissure  in  a  south-west  direction, 
and  about  midway  between  the  extinct  vol- 
canoes of  Las  Pilas  and  Orota,  they  being 
two  of  the  numerous  cones  which  stud  the 
ancient  fissure.  Before  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  fire  was  seen  issuing  from 
the  new  volcano  in  various  places.  The  ex- 
plosions continued  irregularly  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  volcano  was  in  a  state  of 
eruption,  sometimes  in  rapid  succession,  and 
at  other  times  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour. 
Low  rumbling  sounds  were  heard  almost  in- 
cessantly. In  the  course  of  a  few  days  two 
craters  were  opened  on  the  new  fissure,  about 
a  thousand  feet  apart,  the  one  on  the  south- 
western extremity  discharging  perpendicular- 
ly, and  the  other  shooting  out  towards  the 
north-east  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  flame  from  these  two 
craters  steadily  increased  in  size  and  height, 
while  jets  of  flame  and  slighter  discharges 
were  emitted  from  two  or  three  other  side 
fissures. 

On  the  morning  of  November  22,  I  rode 
out  to  the  new  volcano  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  it  more  closely,  though  I  had  seen 
ad  heard  it,  and  felt  the  concussions  very 
plainly  each  day  and  night  from  Leon.  The 
best  view  which  I  obtained  of  it  on  this  oc- 


casion was  before  daylight,  from  a  mountain 
summit  about  one  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the 
fissure  and  at  right  angles  with  it.    The  main 
crater  at  the  right  hand  was  actively  at  work, 
throwing  out  flames  and  half-meltedcinders 
through  a  circular  orifice  about  60  feet  in 
diameter,  which  was  constantly  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  the  mingled  contents  of 
the  fiery  realms  below.    A  regular  cone,  built 
up  entirely  by  the  falling  cinders,  to  the 
height  of  about  200  feet,  had  already  formed 
around  the  crater.    The  rim  and  throat  of  the 
cone  were  white  with  heat,  while  the  outside 
was  red-hot  half-way  down,  and  the  remainder 
black,  but  still  glistening  down  to  its  base 
with  innumerable  glowing  sparks.    It  was 
puffing  quite  regularly  about  once  a  second, 
with  a  strong  constant  blast,  which  kept  up  a 
column  of  flame  filled  with  flying  cinders  to 
the  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the  mouth 
of  the  crater.    Irregular  explosions  occurred 
at  intervals  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  min- 
utes, increasing  the  force  and  volume  of  the 
discharges,  and  sending  their  contents  far  up 
into  the  black  rolling  clouds  above.    The  cin- 
ders went  up  in  blazing,  half-fused  masses  I 
from  one  to  three  feet  through,  and  after  I 
ascending  an  immense  height  came  rattling  I 
down  upon  the  cone,  hardened,  striking  with  I 
a  clinking  metallic   sound.    After  daylight  f 
the  red  appearance  of  the  cone  changed  to  a  f 
bluish-black. 

The  left-hand  crater  was  shooting  out  |l 
oblique  discharges  of  flame  and  cinders  of  a  ij 
similar  character,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  I 
from  the  other,  and  evidently  communicated 
with  it  about  1,000  feet  below  the  surface,  the  <j 
two  orifices  being  that  distance  apart,  and  i 
both  discharging  simultaneously.  This  half-  if 
horizontal  crater  appeared  to  be  about  20  feet  i 
in  diameter. 

The  afternoon  of  the  27th,  after  a  series  of 
explosions  which  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  I 
to  its  centre,  the  volcano  commenced  dis- 
charging vast  quantities  of  black  sand  in  con- 
nection with  the  heavier  rocks.  The  column 
of  flame  at  night  was  considerably  increased 
in  height,  and  bright,  meteor-like  spots  were 
seen  from  Leon,  ascending  in  the  flames,  to 
the  height  of  not  less  than  3,000  feet.  These 
were  large  spherical  rocks,  from  four  to  five  ( 
feet  in  diameter.  The  next  morning  the 
streets  and  housetops  of  Leon  were  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  fine  black  sand  from 
the  volcano,  and  a  vast  luminous  cloud  of! 
raining  sand  overspead  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  This  rain  of  sand  continued  until 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  the  volcano 
gradually  died  away,  apparently  smothered  by- 
its  accumulated  eruptions.  The  sand  now 
covers  the  whole  surrounding  country,  from 
the  volcano  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  more 
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than  50  miles  from  at.    At  Leon,  it  lies  from 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
As  we  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano, 
it  gradually  grows  deeper  and  coarser.  For 
a  mile  around  the  crater  it  lies  in  particles 
from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch  thick,  and  is 
about  a  foot  in  depth.    Still  nearer  to  the 
cone  the  sand  increases  to  several  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  particles  gradually  increase  in  size  till 
they  become  small  broken  rocks.    Around  the 
base  of  the  cone,  round  heavy  rocks,  from 
4  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  lie  thickly  scat- 
tered, but  much  the  larger  portion  of  them 
are  broken  into  fragments.    The  cone  itself  is 
now  200  feet  high,  with  a  crater  in  the  top 
the  same  number  of  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  the  same  in  depth.    The  inside  of  the 
crater  is  covered,  the  same  as  the  outside, 
with  hard  broken  rocks,  generally  less  than  a 
foot  in  diameter.    The  throat  of  the  crater  is 
entirely  filled  up.    A  long  ridge  of  black 
scoria  leads  out  from  the  smaller  crater,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.    The   slaggy,  lava- 
like scoria  which  first  issued  from  the  main 
crater  is  now  principally  covered  up  by  the 
hard,  plutonic  rocks  which  came  out  with  the 
later  discharges  from  a  greater  depth.  The 
forests  for   leagues  around  is  scarred  and 
maimed  by  the  swift-falling  showers  of  keen- 
edged  sand,  and  for  half  a  mile  from  the  cone 
the  trees  are  levelled  with  the  ground  and 
their  scattered  fragments  lie  buried  u  nder  the 
broken  rocks. 

The  volcano  was  an  active  and  interesting 
sight  for  sixteen  days,  and  now,  in  its  repose, 
affords  an  ample  and  instructive  field  for  the 
geologist.  Indeed,  no  country  in  the  world 
presents  a  more  interesting  study  than  the 
plain  of  Leon.  Twenty  volcanic  cones  are 
seen  bristling  from  it  at  a  single  view.  Its 
soil  is  inexhaustible  in  fertility,  and  as  finely 
pulverized  and  as  evenly  distributed  as  the 
soil  of  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi. 

This  wonderful  soil,  however,  has  not  been 
pulverized  or  distributed  by  water,  but  by 
fire.  It  has  literally  rained  down  from  the 
volcanoes,  richly  freighted  with  fertilizing 
materials.  Humboldt  regretted  before  his 
death  that  men  of  science  had  not  more  fully 
investigated  this  remarkable  region  of  coun- 
try, and  I  hope  it  may  not  much  longer  be 
|eglected  by  them. 

The  recent  fall  of  sand  has  been  followed 
by  a  shower  of  rain,  and  corn,  cotton,  and 
grass  have  grown  more  rapidly  under  its 
fertilizing  influence  than  I  have  ever  known 
plants  to  grow  before.  Some  weeds  and 
plants  it  kills;  toothers  it  imparts  new  life 
and  vigor. 

1  send  herewith  a  specimen  of  the  sand 
gathered  at  Leon  before  tlie  rain,  hoping  it 
may  be  analyzed. 


It  is  proper,  in  connection  with  this  occur- 
rence, to  call  attention  to  the  recent  destructive 
storms,  earthquakes,  and  eruptions,  on  and 
around  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Jamaica, 
during  the  same  period  of  time  which  I  have 
been  describing,  and  which  m  undoubtedly 
sprung  from  the  same  general  cause,  as  those 
earthquakes  were  distinctly  felt  at  Leon. 
Yours  obediently,        A.  B.  Dickinson. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  Leon, 
Nicaragua,  Dec.  4,  1867. 

ON  MOURNING  COSTUME. 

BY  H.   W.  BEECHER. 

It  is  a  matter  of  education.  In  so  far  as 
high  colors  have  come  to  signify  gayety  and 
pleasure,  there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  dis- 
missing them,  if  one  would  mark  one's 
grief,  why  not  by  the  color  chosen  by  the 
Bible  to  express  spiritual  things?  White 
signifies  purity,  triumph,  spiritual  gladness, 
and  this  ought  not  to  be  uncongenial  to  the 
moods  of  Christian  grief. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  our  people  to  sym- 
bolize their  feelings  by  a  change  of  dress,  with 
this  solitary  exception.    If  a  man  becomes 
bankrupt,  or  has  his  house  burned  down,  or 
loses  heavily  in  commercial  •  operations,  or 
has  a  son  in  disgrace  or  a  child  misled  by 
evil  company,  or  any  other  experience  of 
grief,  he  does  not  change  his  garb.    The  one 
solitary  and  exceptional  case  is  bereavement ! 
But  there  is  in  domestic  sorrow  a  delicacy,  or 
ought  to  be,  which  should  shrink  from  an 
ostentatiousness  such  as  mourning  apparel 
cannot  fail  to  have.    No  one  has  a  right  so 
to  express  his  sorrows  as  to  intrude  them 
upon  every  eye  wherever  he  goes.  Custom 
has  long  justified  it,  otherwise  it  would  be 
esteemed  an  indelicacy  for  one  to  be  a  walk- 
ing advertisement  of  one's  own  private  gffefs. 
But,  even  if  one  were  permitted  to  announce 
this  one  side  of  domestic  experience  by 
change  of  garb,  the  question  still  remains, 
whether  expression  should  be  given  to  the 
weakness  of  natural  feeling,  or  the  triumph 
of  Christian  faith  ?     Whether   we  should 
symbolize  the  darkness  of  the  grave  as  unen- 
lightened nature  shows  it,  or  the  grave  made 
luminous  by  the  triumph  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  glories  of  immortality  beyond  it  ?  Wo 
may  be  sure  there  is  something  wrong  in  a 
Christian  community    where    death   is  BUr- 
rounded  with  associations  of  terror,  where  the 
young  are  reared  to  a  horror  of  the  sepulchre. 

where  present  grief  rises  up  like  a  dark  cloud 
and  shuts  out.  the  heaven,  where  in  Bennen 
services,  conversation,  and  dress    every  thing 

conspires  to  shroud  death  and  the  crave  with 

darkness.  lias  sorrow  a  right  to  he  selfish' 
May  it  bear  false  witness  against  immortality  ? 
lias  a  Christian  under  bereavement  a  ri^ht 
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to  declare  by  his  conduct,  "  There  is  no  light 
in  the  grave,  none  beyond  it,  and  no  comfort 
for  the  bereaved  but  only  black,  black,  black 
sorrow !"  I  never  met  one  muffled  in  black 
from  head  to  foot  without  a  certain  horror. 
The  smell  of.  crape  is  to  me  like  the  smell  of 
a  charnel  house ! 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  mourners  to  ask,  what, 
if  those  for  whom  I  grieve  were  to  speak  to 
me  out  of  their  blissful  abode  in  Heaven, 
would  it  be  their  choice — that  I  should  be 
shrouded  like  one  in  despair,  or  robed  as  one 
who  mourns,  but  with  Christian  hope? 


f  luthe'r's  simple  life. 
Luther's  own  life  was  a  model  of  quiet  sim- 
plicity. He  remained  poor.  He  might  have 
had  money,  if  he  wished  ;  but  he  chose  rather, 
amidst  his  enormous  labor,  to  work  at  a  turn- 
ing-lathe for  his  livelihood.  He  was  sociable, 
cheerful,  fond  of  innocent  amusements,  and 
delighted  to  encourage  them.  His  table-talk, 
collected  by  his  friends,  makes  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  books  in  the  world.  He  had  no 
monkish  theories  about  the  necessity  of  ab- 
stinence ;  but  he  was  temperate  from  habit 
and  principle.  A  salt  herring  and  a  hunch 
of  bread  was  his  ordinary  meal ;  and  he  was 
once  four  days  without  food  of  any  sort,  hav- 
ing emptied  his  larder  among  the  poor. — From 
Fronde's  Short  Sermons  on  Great  Subjects. 


CARVING  CHARACTER. 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  sculptor  slowly  fash- 
ioning a  human  countenance  ?  It  is  not 
moulded  at  once.  It  is  not  struck  out  at  a 
single  blow.  It  is  painfully  and  laboriously 
wrought.  A  thousand  blows  rough-cast  it. 
Ten  thousand  chisel  points  polish  and  perfect 
it — put  in  the  fine  touches,  and  bring  out  the 
features  and  expression.  It  is  a  work  of  time, 
but  at  last ;  the  full  likeness  comes  out,  and 
stands  fixed  and  unchanging  in  the  solid  mar- 
ble. So  does  a  man  carve  out  his  own  moral 
likeness.  Every  day  he  adds  something  to 
the  work.  A  thousand  acts  of  thought,  and 
will,  and  efforts,  shape  the  features  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  soul.  Habits  of  love,  piety, 
and  truth — habits  of  falsehood,  passion,  or 
goodness,  silently  mould  and  fashion  it,  till 
at  length  it  wears  the  likeness  of  God,  or  the 
image  of  a  demon. 


The  devotion  which  Christianity  teaches  is 
nothing  less  than  perpetually  thinking,  feel- 
ing and  acting,  as  becomes  a  child  of  God — a 
perpetual  worship. 


God  is  to  be  served  by  the  entire  life  ;  by  its 
actions  as  well  as  its  thoughts,  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  desires,  its  deeds  as  well  as  its 
feelings. 


ITEMS. 
The  Naturalization  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  North  German  Confeder-  ] 
acy  has  been  ratified  by  the  Federal  Parliament. —  j 
The  Austrian  Reichsrath  has  passed  the  bill  provid-  | 
ing  for  general  education  by  a  system  of  public  j 
schools. — 

Poland  is  no  longer  in  existence  Russia  has  I 
abolished  even  the  local  government,  and,  deelar-  |l 
ing  her  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  has  | 
handed  over  the  control  of  her  concerns  to  the  Im-  |i 
perial  authorities. 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  cele-  I 
brated  African  Explorer,  has  been  heard  from, 
through  a  letter  by  himself  to  a  friend  in  England. 
This  intrepid  traveller,  who  has  been  lost  from  sight 
for  over  a  year,  and  regarding  whose  death  we  hava 
had  such  positive  statements,  is  likely  to  be  again 
restored  to  his  friends. 

Our  U.  S.  Consul  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  says  I 
that  he  is  informed  that  the  cholera  had  disappeared  ! 
at  St.  Thomas.    In  Porto  Rico  good  health  gener- 
ally has  prevailed. 

Number  op  Useful  Plants. — A  German  author  \ 
states  that  the  number  of  useful  plants  has  risen  to  a 
about  12,000,  but  that  others  will  no  doubt  be  dis-  ffl 
covered,  as  the  researches  yet  made  have  been  com-  [j 
pleted  in  only  portions  of  the  earth.     Of  these  |i 
plants  there  are  1,350  varieties  of  edible  fruits,  |1 
berries,  and  seeds  ;  108  cereals ;  37  onions  ;  460  H 
vegetables  and  salads  ;  40  species  of  palms  ;  32  va-  |j| 
rieties  of  arrowroot,  and  31  different  kinds  of  sugars.  |j 
Various  drinks  are  obtained  from  200  plants,  and  I 
aromatics  from  266.    There  are  50  substitutes  for  M\ 
coffee,  and  129  for  tea.    Tannin  is  present  in  140  tdl 
plants,  caoutchouc  in  96  ;  gutta  percha  in  7  ;  rosiu  * 
and  balsamic  gums  in  387  ;  wax  in  10;  and  grease  j 
and  essential  oils  in  330  ;  88  plan's  contain  potash,  j| 
soda  and  iodine  ;  650  contain  dyes  ;  47  soap  ;  266  M 
weaving  fibres  ;  44  fibres  used  in  papermaking  ;  48  I 
give  roofing  materials,  and  one  hundred  are  em-  [1 
ployed  for  hurdles  and  copses.    In  building,  740  || 
plants  are  used,  and  there  are  615  known  poisonous  i 
plants.    One  of  the  m<?st  gratifying  developments  f| 
is,  that  out  of  278  known  natural  families  of  plants,  IS 
there  are  but  18  species  for  which  no  use  has  yet  ! 
been  discovered. — Presb.  Banner.  1 

In  California  there  are  two  kinds  of  winter — a  (J 
wet  and  a  dry  one.    The  present  season  has  been  [I 
wet.    A  San  Francisco  paper  says :  This  winter  1 
opens  with  a  severe  rain-storm  in  December,  which  [J 
interrupts  mining  and  travel  in  the  interior,  floods  1 
many  of  the  valleys,  and  does  more  or  less  damage  \\ 
to  shipping  and  buildings  along  the  coast.    During  j 
this  storm  there  falls  upon  the  great  water-shed  of  j 
the  Sierra  Nevada  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  of  I 
rain,  which  is  thence  drained  into  all  its  gorges,  and  ll 
poured  at  last  into  two  principal  valley  channels  of  i| 
rather  narrow  and  shallow  dimensions.    The  flood  [j 
that  follows  is  simply  inevitable.    The  mountain 
streams  have  risen  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet,  and 
many  bridges,  flumes  and  dams  have  been  destroyed,  [ 
and  mining  claims  filled  up.     The  experience  of  <M 
former  seasons  has  taught  the  people  of  these  regions  'jj 
to  adopt  variousprecautionsagainst  disaster.  Houses  ■j| 
and  cattle  have  been  saved  on  mounds,  and  towns  J 
protected  by  levees.    That  of  Sacramento  has  proved  ']\ 
a  complete  defence  this  season,  and  other  towns  A 
have  also  escaped  the  flood  through  the  same  means.  A 
It  adds  that,  taken  altogether,  there  is  reason  to  i  H 
hope  that  the  present  winter,  though  nearly  as  wet,  i'H 
will  not  be  nearly  as  destructive  as  those  of  some  H 
previous  years  in  California.  I 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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Vov  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  IN  RELATION  TO  FRIENDS' 
TESTIMONIES  AND  DISCIPLINE. 
BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

No.  5. 
(Concluded  from  page  101.) 

Returning  again  to  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  members  of  Friends'  Society,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  an  organiza- 
tion, each  member  cannot  have  every  thing 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views.  There 
must  be  a  yielding  of  individual  opinion  to 
such  decisions  of  the  organization  as  it  may 
make  by  its  mode  of  determining  questions  ; 
and  a  complaint  or  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
in  regard  to  a  decision  which  the  Society 
thus  makes,  is  not  in  harmony  with  its  funda- 
mental constitution.    Any  member,  however, 
has  the  right  in  a  meeting  of  competent  juris- 
diction— as  a  Monthly,  Quarterly,  or  Yearly 
Meeting — to  propose  an  alteration  in  the  Dis- 
cipline, and  give  his  reasons  therefor;  then, 
if  the  meeting  unites  with  him  in  the  con- 
cern, there  is  a  regular  mode  of  proceeding 
to  have  such  alteration  made,  if  the  Society 
is  ready  for  the  change.    If  it  is  not,  there 
|  must  be  a  patient  abiding  for  the  present 
j  with  the  Discipline  as  it  is. 
I     Individual  members,  too,  arc  at  liberty  to 
I  exercise  their  talents  and  employ  t  heir  menus, 
|  in  any  manner  not,  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  and  to 
labor  in  any  sphere  in  which  they  can  serve 
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the  cause  of  humanity  and  advance  the  eter- 
nal interests  of  right  and  justice  among  men. 

Moreover,  individual  members  possess  the 
inherent  right  to  conduct  their  home  affairs 
and  make  all  their  famil}r  arrangements  in 
such  way  as  seemeth  to  them  best  and  proper  ; 
and,  so  long  as  these  are  clear  of  manifest 
immorality,  or  crime,  or  what  is  fiecessarili/ 
hurtful,  to  be  free  from  all  Society  interfer- 
ence. Society  has  no  right  whatever  in  such 
case,  to  make  official  intrusion  upon  the 
sacredness  and  privacy  of  home;  although 
concerned  members  of  the  Society,  drawn  by 
Gospel  love  for  the  good  of  those  whom  they 
may  apprehend  to  be  in  danger  of  su tiering 
spiritual  loss  from  some  family  arrangement, 
may  labor  in  kindness  and  affection  for  its  re- 
linquishment, or  for  any  end  or  object  to 
which  they  may  feel  called. 

If  a  man  thinks  it  best  to  have  any  tkiag 
in  his  family,  as  a  part  of  his  family 
regulation,  for  the  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion of  his  children,  and  to  attach  them 
to  their  home  and  family  circle,  he  Cer- 
tainly has  a  clear  right  to  do  so.  under 
healthful  regulation  and  restraint.  There  IS 
no  Discipline  against  it.  There  is  no  Disci- 
pline against  a  musical  Instrument,  whether 
It  be  a  piano  or  a  Jewsharp.  Xocirty  inter- 
ference in  such  ease  with  the  sacredness  of 
home  privileges  ami  domestic  arrangements, 
would  be  highly  unjust,  inquisitorial,  and  op- 
pressive.     Always,  )tourvei\  leaving  the.  way 
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open  to  concerned  Friends  to  labor  in  Gospel 
love,  to  observe  caution,  moderation,  and  the 
limitations  of  Truth.  "  To  everything  there 
is  a  season,  and  a  time  for  every  purpose  under 
heaven."* 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  ehild  ; 
but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  child- 
ish things."f 

For  myself,  I  do  not  desire  music,  or  mu- 
sical instruments.  In  my  present  state  of 
experience,  they  would  be  rather  an  annoy- 
ance than  a  gratification  to  me ;  and  I  would 
advise  all  our  members  to  abstain  from  them, 
believing  there  are  more  improving  and  use- 
ful engagements  in  which  they  can  employ 
their  time.  But  I  do  love  that  liberty— free- 
dom— which  has  been  imparted  to  us  by  a  wise 
and  good  Creator,  and  I  desire  that  this  should 
be  accorded  by  our  beloved  Society  to  all  its 
members,  in  the  fullest  degree  short  of  intrud- 
ing upon  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of 
others.  How,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  would 
the  spirit  of  George  Fox  have  revolted  at  in- 
terference with  his  private  rights !  He  recog- 
nized the  great  principle  in  Society  organiza- 
tion, "  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren,"  subject  and  accounta- 
ble to  one  common  Father,  and  to  Him 
alone.  It  was  not  whether  his  hat  was  on 
his  head  or  elsewhere,  that  was  the  point 
which  had  influence  with  his  lofty,  noble, 
and  truly  Christian  mind,  but  the  spirit  that 
demanded  its  removal.  This  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  resist,  as  an  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence with  his  rights  and  personal  liberty. 
So  with  Wm.  Penn.  So  with  all  men  of 
elevated  minds,  conscious  of  that  innate 
dignity  and  individual  freedom,  the  sense  of 
which  is  wisely  inspired  by  their  Creator,  in 
order  to  sustain  a  healthy  individual  action, 
and  individual  responsibility  among  their 
fellow  creatures. 

In  beautiful  accordance  with  this  personal 
freedom,  on  which  rest  individual  responsi- 
bility and  accountability,  was  George  Fox's 
remark  to  Wm.  Penn  referred  to  in  my  last 
communication,  in  relation  to  carrying  his 
sword.  He  did  not  arbitrarily  tell  him  to 
take  it  off — that  would  have  been  "  lording  it 
over  God's  heritage" — asking  a  compliance 
"by  Wm.  Penn  with  the  dictates  of  George 
Fox.,  instead  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  was 
at  work  within  him. 

Here  is  manifested  the  true  and  pure  spirit 
of  the  real  Friend,  and  the  living  basis  of 
all  beneficial  operations  under  Friends'  Disci- 
pline. No  arbitrary  demand  or  official  ex- 
action, but  an  abiding  trust  in  the  power  and 
spirit  of  God  to  influence  the  heart,  and,  in 

*  Ecclesiastes  iii.  1. 
f  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 


due  time,  to  remove  every  thing  that  his  con- 
troversy is  against.  What  is  so  strongly  ob- 
jected to  as  at  variance  with  every  principle 
of  Friends'  organization,  is  the  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted  exercise  of  the  Discipline  to 
separate  a  member  from  Society  for  something, 
connected  with  his  domestic  arrangements 
which  is  not  morally  wrong,  or  positively  and 
necessarily  hurtful.  The  effort  which  love 
and  Christianity  call  for  in  such  a  case — and 
may  this  ever  be  earnest  and  strong — should 
be  to  heal,  restore,  and  gather,  not  to  disown, 
cut  off,  and  thrust  away. 

Friends  frequently  overrate  the  restraining 
and  beneficial  power  of  the  Discipline.  A 
person  of  mature  understanding  who  is  not 
restrained  by  something  higher  than  the  Disci- 
pline, is  not  a  Friend,  although  he  may  be  a 
member. 

Clarkson,  in  the  following  paragraph,  shows 
what  was  claimed  for  the  Discipline  by 
Friends.  "  The  Quakers,"  he  says,  "  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  power  they  have  over 
their  members  by  means  of  their  Discipline, 
lay  a  great  stress  upon  the  latter.  They  con- 
sider their  prohibitions,  when  duly  watched 
and  enforced,  as  so  many  barriers  against  vice, 
or  preservatives  of  virtue^* 

The  arbitrary  requirement  of  obedience  to 
the  Discipline,  instead  of  the  spirit,  to  protect 
from  vice,  and  preserve  in  virtue,  weakens 
the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  and 
accountability  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Friends'  profession.  The  effort  . 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  vain,  to  sub- 
stitute, in  moral  government,  power  and  | 
law,  instead  of  principle  and  love. 

What  our  Society  so  much  needs  is  a  re-  \ 
currence  to  first  principles,  which  preceded  i 
the  Discipline,  as  well  as  all  our  precious  \ 
testimonies,  and  from  which  these  all  sprang.  I 
These  principles  are,  a  looking  to,  and  de- 
pending upon,  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God 
acting  upon  the  soul,  and  bringing  it  into  i 
the  Divine  nature  as  the  alone  guide  to  all 
Truth,  and  source  of  all  righteousness.    As  i 
it  was  this  spirit  and  this  power  which  led  \ 
our  worthy  predecessors  to  see  the  real  nature  ; 
of  all  hurtful  and  corrupting  things,  and  im-  * 
parted  to  them  ability  to  come  away  from  ( 
them  and  walk  in  the  path  which  is  pleasing 
to  God,  so  will  it  do  the  same  now,  as  much  f 
as  at  any  former  period,  if  only  we  will  recur  j 
to  it,  and  faithfully  and  practically  trust  in  it. 
The  Divine  light  shines  as  brightly  now,  as 
it  has  done  at  any  former  period  ;  God  is  as 
good  and  merciful  to  us  now,  as  He  has  ever 
been  to  any  people,  at  any  time;  and  He  will 
show  now,  immediately,  to  the  humble,  atten- 


*  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  vol.  i.  page  32. 
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tive,  and  obedient,  what  it  is  right  for  them 
to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone,  in  order  to 
please  Him.  It  will  lead  them  to  see  that 
they  must  do  a  thing  not  because  George  Fox, 
Win.  Penn,  or  any  others  did  it,  or  the  Disci- 
pline requires  it,  or  that  they  must  not  do  it, 
because  these  are  against  it;  but  that  they 
must  be  obedient  to  the  light  of  Truth  in  their 
own  souls,  and  that  thereby  they  will  be  led 
in  the  way  which  is  pleasing  to  God. 

The  Good  Being  does  not  lead  all  His 
children  in  the  same  path.  It  is  a  frequent 
and  very  hurtful  error  for  a  religious  person 
to  believe  that  God  requires  every  one  to  do 
just  what  He  requires  him  to  do,  and  to  give 
up  just  what  He  requires  him  to  give  up. 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  not  tried  in  the 
same  way  Abraham  was.  God  knows  the 
condition  of  every  soul,  and  in  kindness  and 
mercy  deals  with  it,  and  leads  it  in  that  way 
which  is  best  adapted  to  its  condition,  most 
calculated  to  bring  it  into  obedience  to  all 
His  requirings;  and  so  resigned  to  His  will, 
that  its  continued  aspirations  will  be,  "  Not 
my  will  but  Thine,  Oh  God !  be  done." 

We  must  not  be  afraid  to  trust  our  children 
or  young  people.  We  must  remember  that 
they  are  not  born  Friends,  although  they  are 
born  members  of  the  Society.  It  is  just  as 
hard  for  them  to  be  good  as  it  is  for  any  other 
children.  They  are  influenced  by  the  same 
desires,  appetites,  and  propensities ;  and 
they  have  to  become  Friends,  if  they  ever  do, 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  former  worthies 
have  done,  by  the  purifying  operation  of  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  upon  their  hearts. 
They  must  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  yield 
obedience  to  this  inward  principle,  and  we 
must  manifest  our  confidence  in  it  and  in 
them,  by  giving  evidence  that  we  believe  it 
will  preserve  them  in  the  path  of  purity  and 
virtue.  An  unnatural  or  arbitrary  restraint, 
whether  it  be  in  dress,  manners,  or  any  thing 
else,  is  unfavorable  to  their  spiritual  interests 
and  perceptions. 

Plainness,  in  itself,  is  of  no  value  whatever  ; 
nor  are  any  external  observances.  They  do 
not  and  cannot  affect  the  heart.  Only  when 
they  are  the  result  of  the  regulating  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  acting  on  the  soul,  are 
they  worthy  of  consideration.  This  illumina- 
ting spirit  shows  individual  duty  in  all  those 
things  with  its  measure  at  the  time,  adapting  the 
requirements  to  the  spiritual  condition,  and 
imparting  power  to  fulfil  every  requisition. 
Herein  consists  one  great  superiority  of  Di- 
vine over  human  instruction,  that  it  is, 
ahvays,  both  wisdom  and  power;  so  that  with 
the  manifestation  of  duly,  power  to  perform 
it  is  simultaneously  imparted. 

Friends'  Society  in  its  objects  and  offices 
is  very  lovely.    But,  unhappily,  its  loveliness 


is  very  much  concealed  from  the  young.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  something,  through  which 
their  perceptions  cannot  penetrate.  It  is  thus 
rendered,  practically,,  an  unknown  object  to 
them ;  and  the  unknown  may  be  dreaded  or 
feared,  but  it  is  not  loved.  Herein  is  one 
great  cause  of  our  present  weakness,  the  want 
of  a  general  prevalence  of  the  attachment  of 
the  young  people  for  the  Society  of  which 
they  are  members.  Let  this  fact  be  seriously 
regarded.  It  is  not  inherent  in  our  organiza- 
tion. It  has  resulted  from  circumstances 
which  can  readily  be  traced,  and  the  remedy 
is  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  Society.  The 
Society  must  gain  their  love.  To  be  beloved, 
it  must  show  itself  lovely.  Then  its  influence 
over  the  youth  will  be  great;  for  love  is 
stronger  than  fear.  What  is  needed  to  secure 
the  important  remed}'  referred  to,  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  is  to  bring  into  properly  di- 
rected active  employment  by  the  Society,  the 
talents  and  spirit- forces  which  are  now  suffer- 
ing in  every  Friends'  settlement  for  want  of 
use. 

It  is  from  a  conviction  forced  upon  my 
mind  from  all  my  experience,  observation  and 
reflection,  that  the  one  sufficient,  universal, 
ever-present,  and  eternal  Guide,  which  is  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Friends'  profession, 
should  be  their  practical  dependence,  and 
looked  to  singly  for  direction  and  help,  and 
that  the  dependence  upon  anything  else  is 
spiritually  hurtful,  that  I  entertain  so  deep  a 
concern  that  Friends'  Discipline  shall  be  held 
in  its  right  place.  Not  as  a  separate  teacher  ^ 
rule,  or  law,  but  all  its  requirements  harmoni- 
zing with  the  Divine  teachings  to  the  soul, 
and  inviting  obedience  to  these  teachings,  it  is 
affectionately  recommended  to  the  observance 
of  all  our  members  as  being  highly  promotive 
of  their  present  and  eternal  interests.  X  [ 
as  a  hedge,  for  no  limitations  are  needed  but 
those  imposed  by  the  spirit  of  Truth.  Not  as 
a  sword  to  cut  off,  for  Friends  are  not  separa- 
tists, and  wish  not  to  scatter,  but  through  the 
power  of  the  love  of  God  they  desire  to  gatht  r 
all  people  to  the  one  true  fold  of  which  Christ 
is  the  shepherd.  Not  as  a  search  warrant,  to 
enter  officially  into  the  houses  and  private 
concerns  one  of  another,  but  that  all  may  be 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  "  walk  by  the  same 
rule  and  mind  the  same  thing,"  and  "enjoy 
the  glorious  liberty  of  sens  and  daughters  of 

God.'' 

It  is  my  abiding  belief,  that  the  position  in 
which  Friends  have  placed  their  1  discipline, 
or  have  permitted  it  to  occupy,  particularly 
in  former  times,  and  the  nu  de  Of  spirit  in 
which  its  provisions  have  often  been  adminis- 
tered, have  done  more  than  all  other  things 
together  to  injure,  weaken,  and  scatter  the  So- 
ciety, and  to  estrange  the  young  people  from  it. 
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By  seeing  great  importance  attached  to  tilings 
which  their  hearts'  highest  conviction  tell 
them  are  not  important ;  the  prominent  place 
these  unimportant  things  appear  to  occupy 
with  the  Society  ;  and  the  particular  rigidity 
and  pertinacity  with  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Discipline  relating  to  these  minor  or  sec- 
ondary things  are  enforced — the  whole  organi- 
zation loses  their  respect  and  confidence- 
Let  the  Discipline  contain  advice,  entreaties, 
and  exhortations,  affectionate  and  earnest,  on 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  our 
members,  such  as  will  contribute  to  their 
preservation,  tend  to  guard  them  from  what 
is  deemed  to  be  injurious,  and  to  enlighten 
their  understandings  in  relation  to  the  evils 
warned  against.  Let  these  be  repeated,  and 
extended,  if  need  be,  by  advices  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  recommendations  to  the 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  appoint 
committees,  or,  what  is  better,  to  receive  the 
names  of  those  who  are  concerned,  to  visit 
the  members,  read  to  them  the  advices  con- 
tained in  the  Discipline,  or  issued  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  on  any  and  all  subjects 
causing  uneasiness  or  concern,  and  affection- 
ately encourage  the  faithful  observance  of 
them,  by  earnest  labor,  as  with  shoulder 
to  shoulder  throughout  the  Society,  in 
the  ability  which  God  gives  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Truth  and  the  welfare  of 
the  flock,  humbly  trusting  for  His  blessing, 
and  all  will  yet  be  well  with  us  as  a  people ; 
sons  and  daughters  that  have  been  driven 
from  our  fold  will  be  gathered  back  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  onr  Zion  and  of  the  Light 
which  enlighteneth  it. 

Oh !  if  Friends  would  only  recur  to  first 
principles,  and  invite  to  a  dependence  upon 
that  spirit  and  power  which  first  gathered  us 
to  be  a  people,  which  has  built  us  up,  and 
has  so  far  in  mercy  sustained  us,  to  regulate 
all  outward  things,  impose  every  needed  restric- 
tion, and  to  guide  into  all  Truth,  and  look 
singly  to  it,  it  will  continue  to  sustain  us,  so 
that  we  shall  have  "judges  as  at  the  first,  and 
counsellors  as  at  the  beg:nning."  Then  "  the 
axe,"  instead  of  as  now  being  so  much  aimed 
at  the  branches,  would  be  "  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  corrupt  tree,"  and  with  its  fall,  the  evil 
branches  of  every  kind  must  fall  with  it. 

While  a  deep  concern  exists  that  our  Dis- 
cipline may  not  be  so  perverted  in  its  prac- 
tical administration  as  to  abridge  the  just 
privileges  of  our  members,  or  unwarrantably 
to  interfere  with  their  individual  freedom  or 
domestic  arrangements,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
most  ardently  desired,  and  earnestly  and  affec- 
tionately recommended,  that  there  may  be  on 
the  part  of  all  our  members  a  ivatchful,  thought- 
ful, and  abiding  concern  to  restrain  their  desires 
within  the  bounds  of  strict  moderation,  pro- 


priety, economy,  and  simplicity  in  every 
thing— furniture,  equipage,  speech,  dress,  pro- 
visions of  the  table,  and  all  domestic  arrange- 
ments— and  maintain  a  willingness  to  make 
any  and  every  sacrifice  called  for  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  then  they  will  be  blessed, 
and  all  occasions  for'  uneasiness  or  concern 
will  be  avoided. 

The  great  point  is,  and  in  this  all  is  in- 
cluded, to  live  up  day  by  day  to  the  highest 
evidences  of  right  and  convictions  of  duty, 
which,  in  our  thoughtful  and  retired  moments 
are  manifested  to  us.  Different  persons  may 
be  differently  led.  The  obedience  of  others  is 
an  example  to  us,  their  particular  conduct  is 
not  necessarily  so.  Also,  with  the  change  of 
outward  circumstances,  certain  external  re- 
qirements  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
change,  so  that  what  was  regarded  as  import- 
ant at  one  period,  may  not  be  so  regarded  at 
another.  But,  in  all  times,  love,  mercy,  jus- 
tice, truth,  patience,  charity,  purity,  and  ho- 
liness, and  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  mani- 
fested to  the  soul,  must  be  felt  and  practiced 
by  all  the  servants  of  the  Most  High;  and 
ivherever  these  are  known  and  observed  as  the 
regulating  principles  of  daily  life,  there  is  the 
true  Friends—there  is  the  earnest  follower  of 
George  Fox  in  the  way  he  walked — there  is 
the  genuine  and  acceptable  disciple  of  Christ — ■ 
there  is  a  Bon  of  God. 


Those  who  have  resources  within  them- 
selves, who  can  dare  to  live  alone,  want 
friends  the  least,  but,  at  the  same  time,  best 
know  how  to  prize  them  the  most 


for  friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  a  legacy  of  love  to  Friends 
wherever  scattered,  in  the  flowing  of  that 
divine  love  which  extends  to  all  the  rational 
creation. 

Dear  Friends - "Mind  the  light,"  were 
the  words  of  that  dear  worthy  elder,  George 
Fox  ;  the  glorious  light  of  Christ  revealed  in 
the  hearts  of  all  the  rational  creation,  agreea- 
bly to  the  saying  of  Christ,  when  in  the  out- 
ward advent,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."  "  The  grace  of  God 
which  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to 
all  men,  teaching  them  that  denying  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,  they  should  live 
soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."  To  this  Holy  Light  and  Word  re- 
vealed in  the  hearts  of  all  the  rational  crea- 
tion do  I  ardently  recommend  your  most 
serious  attention,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively. In  proportion  as  this  is  experienced 
in  our  organization,  and  as  individuals  are 
faithful  herein,  shall  we  .be  enabled  to  come 
to  the  blessed  experience  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians,-^viz.,  that  of  living  in  moderation,  in 
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plainness  of  dress,  and  also  in  language ; 
the  same  which  early  Friends  also  came  to 
experience,  when  they  were  drawn  to  forsake 
a  life  in  the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  a  separate  people ;  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  forth  the  various 
testimonies  given  them  to  bear.  And,  dear 
friends,  if  we  of  the  present  time  are  also  faith- 
ful, we  shall  be  qualified  by  the  same  power  to 
bear  up  those  precious  testimonies  in  our 
time.  We  shall  then  be  enabled  to  discover 
the  wiles  of  our  potent  enemy,  to  draw  our 
minds  out  after  new  views  and  inventions  and 
delusive  enjoyments.  Therefore  wait  in  still- 
ness and  abstractness  of  mind  upon  that  Holy 
Light  which  is  a  sure  guide  into  all  truth  and 
out  of  all  error,  into  the  marvellous  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God. 

A  query  arises.  Does  faithfulness  keep 
pace  with  knowledge?  Have  the  members 
of  our  Society  in  the  present  day  faithfully 
followed  the  manifestations  of  the  divine 
light  or  grace  in  their  minds  ? 

If  it  is  discovered  that  we  are  not  in  a 
state  to  answer  this  query  in  the  affirmative, 
would  it  not  be  the  greatest  wisdom  to  make 
a  stand,  and,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  to 
come  to  a  state  of  repentance  for  past  failure, 
and  then  commence  a  dail}r  and  continual 
watch,  and  endeavor  with  ardency  of  spirit  to 
adhere  to  divine  impressions  for  the  future? 

Our  testimonies  to  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour  and  apparel,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  daily  cross  to  our 
natural  and  unregenerate  propensities,  are 
jeered  at  by  some,  yet  it  is  calculated  to 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large  hy  way  of  example.  But 
there  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  plainness  has  ceased  to  be  a  tes- 
timony, and  another  idea  is,  that  to  appear 
in  the  common  costume  of  the  day  is  suf- 
ficient plainness.  But,  alas,  how  do  both 
these  opinions  fail  to  support  in  the  most  re- 
mote degree  the  testimonies  of  early  Friends 
which  were  brought  forth  under  the  influence 
of  self-abasement  and  the  daily  cross.  And 
can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that  our 
Heavenly  Father,  who  we  believe  called  our 
early  Friends  to  bear  testimony  to  a  life  of 
strict  plainness,  and  who  is  unchangeable, 
should  now,  in  these  days,  call  from  this  testi- 
mony back  again  into  vanity ;  when  wc  may 
remember  it  was  said, "  they  that  observe  lying 
vanities  forsake  their  own  mercies." 
f  And  now  to  conclude,  may  we  all,  both 
^OUng  and  old,  be  willing  to  attend  to  the 

txhortation  of  the  dear  founder  of  the  Society, 

'Mind  the  light." 
ff  this  exhortation  is  faithfully  attended  to 

vith  a  full  belief  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 

u  his  outward  advent,  and  in  his  spiritual 


direction  in  the  mind,  we  may,  like  the 
holy  apostle  Paul,  if  not  in  his  words,  yet 
manifest  near  the  close  of  our  time  here,  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  np  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge 
shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his 
appearing.  Elkanah  Wood. 

Westhury,  3d  mo.  30th,  1868. 

We  are  all  much  more  willing  to  work  than 
to  trust.  Do  you  doubt  this  !  ft  is  so  much 
so,  that  usually  God's  only  way  to  teach  us 
to  trust  in  Him  is  by  the  lesson  of  sickness 
and  deprivation  and  loss  ;  by  placing  us  where 
ve  cannot  help  ourselves,  and  then  saying, 
Trust  in  me  now  and  find  how  strong  and 
ready  I  am  to  help.  It  is  often  only  as  a  last 
resort,  when  we  are  helpless  and  powerless, 
that  we  turn  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  and 
seek  strength  from  him.  And  thus  we  have 
to  be  taught  that  lesson  of  far-advanced  Chris- 
tian experience ;  thus  learn  that  "  his  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS. 
No.  II. 

One  cause  of  the  imperfect  view,  and,  in 
many  instances,  false  impressions  received, 
relative  to  the  comparative  criminality  of  the 
whites  and  Indians  on  our  frontier,  is  that 
when  personal  violence  or  depredations  upon 
property  are  committed  by  the  Indians,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  the  intelli- 
gence is  conve}red  by  telegraph  and  news- 
papers to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  and 
even  to  European  countries. 

However  false  or  over-colored  the  repre- 
sentations may  be,  the  red  man  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  deny  the  allegations,  nor  to  place 
the  blame  where  it  properly  belongs.  How- 
ever wronged  by  these  false  accusations,  he 
has  but  to  bow  the  head  in  silence,  lor  the 
pen  of  the  correspondent  he  cannot  wield,  and 
telegraphs  and  newspapers  are  not  at  his  com- 
mand. In  many  or  most  instances,  (lie  whites, 
who  are  the  really  guilty  aggressors,  are  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  community 
receives  the  intelligence.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, no  arguments  are  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  guilty  whites  would  endeavor  to  show 
that  themselves  were  the  injured  parties,  ami 
that  the  Indians  were  the  aggressors. 

There  has  been  a  veil  of  almost  impene- 
trable ignorance  spread  over  the  people  of 
this  nation  for  years  past,  in  relation  to  the 
difficulties  with  the  western  Indians;  and  if 
no  investigating  committee  had  been  appointed 
by  Government,  and  the  military  exlenuina- 
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ting  mandate  had  been  executed,  and  these 
Indians  swept  from  existence,  their  history 
would  have  descended  to  posterity  coupled 
with  the  epithets  of  treacherous,  vindictive  and 
'wantonly  cruel,  and  they  would  have  been 
thought  deserving  of  the  extermination  which 
had  overtaken  them. 

Let  us  notice  how  false  is  the  popular  ver- 
sion of  the  alleged  massacre  of  the  Fort  Phil. 
Kearney  garrison  by  the  Indians  some  twelve 
months  or  more  ago.  The  impression,  I  be- 
lieve, universally  given  was,  that  a  large 
number  of  Indians,  without  provocation,  sur- 
rounded the  fort,  and,  by  assault  or  siege, 
compelled  a  surrender,  and  massacred  the 
entire  garrison.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
false  representation  has  ever  been  corrected, 
(unless  perhaps  quite  recently,)  and  the 
battle — which  it  really  was — is  uniformly 
stigmatized  by  the  military  and  government 
officials  as  a  massacre. 

The  report  of  the  investigating  committee, 
however,  shows  that  the  Indians  concerned  in 
this  affair  had  their  indignation  previously 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  having  obtained,  by  bribery, 
from  illegitimate  chiefs  and  unauthorized  In- 
dians, a  cession  of  highly  valuable  territory, 
within  the  limits  of  which  the  Government 
built  the  fort  called  Phil.  Kearney. 

The  Indians,  who  were  the  real  and  legiti- 
mate owners  of  the  territory  thus  fraudulently 
obtained  by  our  Government,  began  to  harass 
the  troops  in  the  garrison,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  fight,  Col.  Carrington  sent  a  detachment 
of  sixty-seven  troops  to  protect  a  wood  train, 
which  was  being  attacked  on  its  way  to  the 
fort.  The  Indians  retreated,  and  were  pur- 
sued about  three  miles  by  the  TJ.  S.  troops, 
where  they  were  ambushed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indians,  when  the  battle  began,  and  the 
U.  S.  troops,  being  greatly  outnumbered,  were 
all  killed. 

Instead  of  its  being  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  a  massacre,  it  was  a  regular  hard- 
fought  battle,  during  which,  according  to  Col. 
Carrington's  own  words  in  a  telegram  for  re- 
inforcement, he  said,  "  I  spare  none,  and  they 
spare  none."  The  remainder  of  the  garrison 
were  not  then  nor  afterwards  molested.  I 
have  dwelt  more  especially  upon  this  Fort 
Phil.  Kearney  conflict,  from  the  fact  that  its 
falsified  history  has  made  it  the  occasion  of  a 
war-cry  throughout  the  country  against  the 
Indians.  The  exposition  above  given  will 
enable  the  friends  of  equal  justice  to  give  a 
corrected  version  of  the  affair  when  necessary. 

While  the  above-recited  conflict  has  been 
historically  perverted  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Indians,  and  published  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  merciless  procedure  of  Gen.  Hancock, 
as  disclosed  by  the  commissioners,  and  nar- 


rated in  the  succeeding  paragraphias  not  in 
one  instance  that  I  know  of  been  publicly 
alluded  to  in  political  papers. 

A  tribe  of  three  hundred  lodges  of  friendly 
Indians  were  resting  in  their  encampment, 
secure,  as  they  thought,  in  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  friendly  intentions.  Hancock 
sent  them  word  that  he  was  coming  to  visit 
them  in  their  own  camp  with  his  army.  The 
Indians,  remembering  the  terrible  massacre 
of  a  part  of  their  tribe  about  two  years  before, 
by  troops  under  Chivington's  command,  were 
so  terrified,  especially  the  women  and  children, 
by  the  approach  of  the  U.  S.  troops,  that  they 
could  not  be  restrained  from  fleeing  ;  and  their 
so  doing  was-  interpreted  by  Hancock  as  an 
evidence  of  hostile  feeling,  although  Colonel 
Wyncoop  earnestly  assured  him  that  he  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  them  for  years,  and 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  fear  of  another  mas- 
sacre, and  not  hostility,  that  induced  their 
flight.  Col.  Wyncoop's  expostulation  was, 
however,  disregarded,  and,  by  Hancock's 
order,  the  three  hundred  lodges  of  these  poor, 
helpless,  unoffending  creatures,  w>  ere  wantonly 
burned,  including  tents,  housekeeping  uten- 
sils and  apparel,  officially  valued  at  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Their  flight 
took  place  in  the  night,  and  being  impelled 
by  fear,  was  so  hasty,  that  some  of  them  had 
not  clothing  sufficient  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather. 

The  inclement  season  which  is  now  about 
passing  away  is  usually  one  of  much  social 
festivity  ;  and  while  most  of  us  have  been  en- 
joying our  comfortable  homes,  and  genial  fire- 
sides and  companionships,  and  luxuriantly 
spread  tables,  many  of  these  destitute  outcasts, 
made  so  by  the  accredited  agents  of  our  own 
Government,  have  been  suffering — and  not  a 
few  have  probably  perished — from  hunger 
and  exposure,  produced  by  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  their  property  by  Gen.  Hancock. 

Among  the  Indians  fleeing  from  their  camp 
were  six  men,  who,  being  overtaken  by  a  de- 
tachment of  Hancock's  cavalry,  were  all 
killed  and  (one  account  says)  scalped.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Hancock  expressed  any 
disapprobation  of  this  unprovoked  massacre 
by  his  troops. 

Among  the  complaints  made  by  an  Indian 
chief  on  another  occasion,  one  wTas  that  Han- 
cock's men  cut  down  the  scaffolds  whereon 
wrere  laid  the  remains  of  their  deceased  friends, 
broke  open  the  coffins,  and  cut  off  and  carried 
away  as  curiosities  the  fingers  and  other  ex- 
tremities of  the  shrivelled  dead.  We  may 
imagine  the  feelings  of  the  relatives  when 
witnessing  the  sacrilegious  outrage.  Gen. 
Sanborn  and  Major  Wyncoop  do  not  hesitate, 
in  their  official  correspondence,  to  express 
their  feelings  of  just  indignation  at  the  wan- 
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ton  cruelty  which  marked  the  military  career 
of  Gen.  Hancock. 

These  remarks  upon  his  conduct  are  to 
show,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  while  the  con- 
flict at  Fort  Phil.  Kearney  has  been  published 
through  the  whole  country  as  an  unprovoked 
massacre,  the  barbarities  practised  by  Han- 
cock and  his  troops  upon  the  Indians  appear 
to  have  had  but  little  or  no  publicity,  except 
through  the  periodicals  conducted  by  Friends. 

The  original  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  called  out  of  the  various  re- 
ligious denominations,  amid  suffering,  hate 
and  scorn.  They  were  disciplined  in  the 
school  of  affliction,  and  purified  as  in  the  fires 
of  religious  persecution.  The  wrongs  they 
endured  at  the  hands  of  violent  and  unreason- 
able men  taught  them  to  feel  for  the  sorrows 
of  others;  and  this  ray  of  sympathy  has  been 
a  holy  inheritance,  descending  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  to  the  present  day 
forms  a  bright  feature  upon  the  pages  of  their 
history  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  part  of  their  pres- 
ent and  prospective  mission  to  be  enabled,  in 
reference  to  the  fast  wasting  aboriginals  of 
our  land,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Job,  "  I 
was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the 
lame ;  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the 
cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  ont." 

Gideon  Frost. 

Greenvale,  L.  I.,  3d  mo.,  1868. 


From  Hannah  Moore's  Christian  Morals. 
THE  WANT  OF  VITAL  RELIGION. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  tenderest  com- 
miseration when  we  observe  the  excellent 
gifts  of  God  to  some  of  his  most  favored  crea- 

!  tures;  when  we  see  the  brightest  natural 
faculties  improved  by  high  cultivation,  to- 
gether with  that  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
religion,  which  not  only  expels  infidelity,  but 
leads  to  a  certain  vague  adoption  of  the 
Christian  creed ;  when  we  see  men,  not  only 
rich  in  mental  endowments,  but  possessed  of 
hearts  glowing  with  generosity  and  kindness ; 
when  we  see  such  beings  as  much  absorbed  in 
the  pursuits  of  time  and  sense,  as  dead  to  the 

(highest  ends  of  their  being,  limiting  their 
plans  to  the  present  life  as  completely  as  if 
they  did  not  believe  in  that  immortality 
which  yet  makes  part  of  their  system ! — to 
see  them  overlooking  the  excellencies  which 
may  be  attained  in  this  state  preparatory  to 
their  perfection  in  a  better;  unobservant  of 
that  deep  basis  which  God  has  laid  in  our 
very  nature  lor  the  condition  of  future  blossed- 
ness— forgetting  how  he  has  not  only  gra- 
ciously put  us  in  the  way  to  attain  'it,  but 
[has  exhorted,  has  invited  us,  only  to  consent, 
pnly  to  submit  to  be  eternally  happy  I  When 
\ve  hear  the  Saviour  of  sinners  Condescending 
to  express  this  tender  regret  at  their  reluct- 


ance, "Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might 
have  life,"  who  can,  without  sorrow,  con- 
template such  a  discrepancy  between  the  prac- 
tice and  the  destination,  the  pursuits  and  the 
interests,  the  low  desires  and  the  high  possi- 
bilities, the  unspeakable  offers  and  the  incor- 
rigible blindness?  But  in  our  lapsed  hu- 
manity, sense,  in  opposition  to  faith,  is  too 
frequently  the  dictator.  If  we  see  through  a 
glass,  and  that  darkly,  it  is  because  the  me- 
dium is  clouded  by  the  breath  of  sensuality. 
Appetite  is  the  arbitrary  power"  which  renders 
every  appeal  to  reason  and  religion  fruitless. 
The  pleasures  of  the  present  life  have  matter 
and  substance,  and  we  act  as  if  those  of 
Heaven  were  dreams  and  visions.  Self-love 
errs  only  in  mistaking  its  objects,  in  putting 
the  brief  discipline  which  we  are  called  to 
exercise  here  on  a  level  with  eternal  suffering ; 
it  mistakes  in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower 
part  of  our  nature,  and  forgetting  that  our 
souls  are  ourselves. 

But  surely  God  did  not  give  his  creatures 
such  improvable  powers,  such  strong  notices  of 
himself,  without  some  farther  end  and  design 
than  can  be  perfected  in  this  state  of  being ! 
He  never  would  have  given  us  a  nature  capa- 
ble of  knowing  and  loving  him  here,  if  it 
were  not  part  of  his  scheme  that  our  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  him  should  be  perfected  in 
eternity. 

We  are  not  the  creatures  of  easuality. 
We  did  not  come  into  this  world  by  chance, 
or  by  mistake,  for  any  uncertain  end,  or  any 
undetermined  purpose,  but  for  a  purpose  of 
which  we  should  never  lose  sight ;  for  an  end 
to  which  we  should  have  a  constant  refer- 
ence, that  we  might  bring  glory  to  God  now, 
and  be  received  by  his  grace  to  glory  ever- 
lasting. 


SUNSHINE. 

"  The  country-houses  of  Great  Britain  are 
by  no  means  so  shaded  as  our  own  ;  and  the 
most  considerable  piles  of  buildings,  Such  as 
Eaton  Hall,  Blenheim,  Dalkeith,  and  Burgh- 
ley  House,  have  hardly  a  noticeable  tree 
within  stone's  throw  of  their  walls.  The 
flower-patches  and  coppices  of  shrubbery 
approach  more  nearly,  and  to  the  garden- 
fronts  of  those1  magnificent  homes  you  walk 
through  walls  of  blooming  shrubs.  Bui  the 
full  flow  of  the  sunshine  upon  the  window  i- 
:i  thing  courted.  Allowing  for  nil  difference 
in  climate,  I  think  there  may  be  b  question  i;' 
we  do  not  err  in  this  country  by  over-much 
shading.  A  cottage  in  n.  wood  is  a  pretty 
subject  for  poetry,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  un- 
comfortably damp.  And  there  are  village 
street!  with  us  so  embowered  that  scarce  a 
ray  of  sunshine  can  piny  fairly  upon  the 
roofs  or  fronts  of  the  village  houses  from  dune 
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to  October.  A  summer's  life  under  such 
screen  cannot  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
roses  in  the  cheeks  any  more  than  to  the 
growth  of  roses  at  the  door.  There  is  no 
provision  against  agues — whether  moral  or 
physical — like  a  good  flow  of  sunshine." — 
Rural  Studies,  by  Donald  (r.  Mitchell. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  25,  1868. 

Died,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  16th  of  Fourth  montb, 
1868,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  Thomas  Blakey, 
aged  58  years,  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  of  Seventh  mo., 

1867,  after  a  short  illness,  Ella,  only  child  of  William 
and  Annie  C.  Durell,  aged  1  year  and  10  months. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Third  month,  1868,  at  Hot 

Springs.  Arkansas,  Stephen  Procter,  M.  D.,  late  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 


Friends  at  a  distance  proposing  to  attend  the  ap- 
proaching Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  not 
having  secured  accommodations,  are  desired  to  write 
to  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  find  lodgings  for  them. 
Direct  to  the  care  of  E.  Comly,  144  N.  7th  St. 
Friends  in  the  city  willing  to  accommodate  strangers 
will  oblige  by  leaving  information  at  the  same  place. 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Fifth  month  1st,  at  3  o'clock.  Business 
preparatory  to  the  annual  meeting. 

L.  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY  schools. 
The  General  Conference  will  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
Sixth-day  evening,  Fifth  month  8th,  at  7^  o'clock, 
at  Race  Street  Meeting-House.  Reports  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  associations  and  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  desired,  and  a  general 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
this  concern  to  attend  and  participate. 

Eli  M.  Lamb,         )  r?  i. 
Lydia  C.  Stabler,  /  ^lerfcs' 


2t. 


First-day  School  Executive  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  will  meet  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
Fifth  month  8th,  at  4  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  Room  at  Race  Street. 

2t.   "  Wm.  W.  Biddle,  Clerk. 


From  every  sorrow  which  you  receive  in  a 
spirit  of  Christian  resignation,  from  every 
pain  you  bear  patiently,  from  every  great 
trial  you  bravely  meet,  there  silently  passes 
to  those  about  you  strength  and  comfort  and 
encouragement.  Without  saying  a  word, 
you  are  exhorting  to  faith  and  patience  and 
trust ;  you-  are  inspiring  in  others  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  building  them  up  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Have  you  never  come  from  a  sick- 
room, where  life  was  slowly  wearing  out  by  a 
painful  and  hopeless  disease,  a  terrible  trial 
bravely  met, — have  you  not  come  away,  feel- 


ing stronger  for  bearing  your  own  burden  ? 
Is  not  this  the  thought  on  your  mind  :  How 
wrong  it  is  for  me  to  complain  of  my  little 
pains,  and  murmur  in  my  little  trials,  while 
she  can  bear  with  so  much  Christian  patience, 
without  a  single  murmur,  her  crushing  afflic- 
tion !  It  is  even  so.  From  suffering  come 
some  of  our  best  lessons. 


LIFE  ON  THE  NILE. 


1st  mo.  17th,  1868. 

From  the  land  of  the  palm,  where  pyra- 
mids grow  and  sand  blooms  and  deserts 
abound,  this  comes  greeting.  We  have  been 
sailing  up  the  Nile  the  past  eighteen  days, 
have  accomplished  350  miles  of  our  way,  and 
still  have  250  before  we  reach  the  first  cata- 
ract. The  chant  of  the  sailors  as  they  labor 
with  their  poles  or  tow  the  dakabeak  on  the 
river  bank,  is  not  musical  to  our  ears,  but  it 
has  a  certain  wild  harmony  that  leads  one  to 
regret  when  the  refrain  is  ended.  The  brac- 
ing air  and  warm  sunshine  of  this  country 
must  be  very  curative.  We  have  scarcely 
seen  a  cloud,  and  rain  rarely  falls.  The  air 
consequently  becomes  very  dry.  The  nights 
are  very  cold,  making  overcoats  necessary  to 
comfort,  if  you  are  on  deck  after  sunset. 
Probably  the  mercury  would  not  fall  below 
forty  or  fifty  Fahrenheit,  but  the  evaporation 
is  so  great  from  the  dryness  of  the  air,  that 
we  feel  much  colder  than  with  such  a  tem- 
perature at  home.  At  mid-day  we  naturally 
seek  the  shade,  but  on  the  cushions  in  our 
cabin,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  we  are 
thoroughly  comfortable.  The  atmosphere 
is  much  superior  to  that  of  Italy.  The  beau- 
tiful palms  are  around  us  in  profusion,  but 
the  voice  of  the  mocking-bird  is  not  heard. 
Silence  reigns  almost  unbroken. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  seems  to  be  an  al- 
most level  plain,  of  from  ten  to  twenty -five 
miles  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and 
bounded  by  ranges  of  hills  500  or  600  feet 
high,  from  which  commence  the  great  deserts 
of  Africa  through  which  the  Nile  meanders 
for  hundreds  of  miles — a  ribbon  of  life  on  a  | 
plain  of  desolation.    The  land  is  well  cul- 
tivated for  the  capacity  and  means  of  the  j 
people ;  but  little  space  is  unoccupied  by  i 
crops,  and  as  the  annual  overflows  of  the  | 
river  leave  a  deposit  of  the  richest  kind  to  -t 
fertilize  for  the  coming  crops,  much  of  the  1 
labor  of  the  farmer  is  needless.    The  crops  ; 
in  Lower  Egypt  are  mostly  corn,  wheat  and  j 
cotton.    The  corn  grows  like  ours,  in  stalk, 
but  the  grain,  which  is  very  small,  is  fouud  J 
in  a  small  bunch,  shaped  like  a  bunch  of  ;| 
grapes,  growing  upright  on  the  top  of  the 
stem,  as  a  head  of  broom-corn  not  fully 
opened.    The  people  are  busy  now  threshing 
out  this  crop,  by  trampling  it  over  with  cat- 
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tie  and  donkeys,  or  by  beating  it  with  long 
sticks.    We  have  seen  the  operation,  and  it 
is  very  novel.    A  man  driving  a  pair  of  oxen, 
sat  on  a  chair,  which  was  placed  on  a  sledge, 
I     and  as  he  rode  round  and  round  the  heap 
of  grain,  it  rolled  down  under  his  pressure, 
from  the  pile  above.    When  the  wind  blows, 
they  winnow  it  by  throwing  it  in  the  air 
and  letting  the  chaff  float  away.    The  grain 
is  then  gathered  into  coarse  sacks,  taken 
to  the  nearest  port  on  the  river  by  camels 
and  donkeys,  and  there   loaded   into  sail 
boats,  until  the  gunwale  is  nearly  level  with 
the  water.    A  rough  board  side  and  stern 
are  then  :  run  up   for   two   feet,  and  the 
outside  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  black 
J    Nile  mud,  mixed  with  cut  straw,  which  hard- 
ens in  the  sun,  and  makes  a  water-proof 
siding   that  keeps  the  cargo  entirely  dry. 
When  the  load  is  thus  on  board,  a  few  cages 
of  turkeys  and  chickens  are  added,  and  the 
I   boats  start  off  on  their  long  voyage,  floating, 
sailing  or  being  rowed,  down  to  Cairo.  As 
you  ascend  the  river  to  the  south,  sugar-cane 
appears  a  prominent  crop,  and  large  steam- 
mills  are  erected.    Here  the  juice  is  converted 
bj  into  brown  sugar  and  molasses  for  the  gen- 
I  eral  market.    I  visited  one  mill,  where  four 
.  thousand  persons  were  said  to  be  employed 
by  the  Pasha,  and  long   trains  of  camels 
|  were  passing  to  and  fro  from  the  factory. 
|  The  people  of  Egypt  are  wretchedly  poor 
(  and  ignorant.    They  know  nothing  of  com- 
fort or  cleanliness,  live  in  dirt  and  rags,  and 
seem  as  nearly  barbarians  as  any  descendants 
,  of  Egypt  could  be  expected  to  become.  After 
it  leaving  Cairo,  where  there  are  some  clever 
a  stores  and  a  few  nice  houses,  you  find  nearly 
I  all  the  towns  and  villages  mere  collections  of 
J  huts,  built  one  story  in  height,  of  sun-dried 
I  bricks  or  mud,  with  flat  roofs  covered  with 
corn-stalks  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  the  only 
|  opening  a  small   door,  loosely  fitted  with 
boards  or  covered  with  a  mat.    These  houses 
I  stand  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  unpaved  alley, 
I  and  appear  to  be  located  at  the  option  of  the 
,  |  builder,  with  little  regard  to  the  general  com- 
fort  or  convenience.    In  many  towns,  pigeon- 
houses   several   stories  high   are  arranged 
around  the  grounds  of  the  better  class,  and 
■afford  homes,  for  large  flocks  of  birds.  The 
I  occupants  furnish  a  very  acceptable  and  nutri- 
tlf  turns  dish.    How  such  a  people  as  the  present 
J  Egyptians  manage  to  live  through  a  summer 
,1  in  one  of  these  towns,  is  a  curious  problem. 
In  dress  there  is  great  simplicity.    The  men 
generally  wear  a  single  garment-  a,  dark 
blue  shirt  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  and 
haying  their  heads  covered  with  a'  elose-fit  t  ing 
jlez,  round  which  t  hey  wind  in  folds  their  snow- 
white  turban.    Bare-footed  and  bare  legged, 
they  travel  over  the  hot  sand,  rough  fields, 


I  or  piles  of  stones,  as  though  shod  with  the 
latest  and  best  of  London  shoes.  The  women, 
in  addition  to  the  dark  blue  dress,  wear  a 
covering  for  their  heads,  wdiich  reaches  to 
their  knees  and  protects  them  from  the 
curious  eye  of  the  stranger,  as  well  as  from 
the  driving  dust  of  the  plains.  From  long 
habit  in  carrying  upon  their  heads,  the 
women  of  Egypt  acquire  a  step  of  unusual 
dignity  and  grace.  The  little  ones  wrear  a 
thin  shirt  or  runabout  covered  only  by  the 
sun — either  dress  appears  natural  to  those 
around  them,  and  neither  of  course  attracts 
attention.  In  general  the  people  are  quiet, 
good  natured  and  civil.  When  excited  in 
conversation,  they  use  vehement  gestures,  and 
seem  to  express  almost  as  much  by  their 
hands  as  by  their  voices. 

You  probably  wish  to  know  something  of 
the  craft  we  call  our  Dakabeek.  Do  you 
recollect  the  canal  boats  by  which  passengers 
were  once  carried  in  America?  Our  boat  is 
much  like  one  of  them  with  a  cabin  occupy- 
ing the  latter  half,  in  which  is  placed  our 
suite  of  apartments.  We  have  a  saloon  four- 
teen feet  square,  and  sleeping  apartments 
sufficient  for  our  party.  Our  boat  measures 
eighty  feet  by  sixteen,  with  a  crew  of  ten 
men,  besides  a  reis,  rudder-man  and  boy,  and 
carrying  a  party  of  six  persons  and  a  kitten, 
a  dragoman,  two  waiters  and  a  cook — 
twenty-three  in  all — a  goodly  number  for 
such  a  craft. 

Above  the  First  Cataract,  2d  mo.,  1868. 

We  hope  to  be  at  "  Aboo  Simbal  "  (the 
second  cataract)  in  about  ten  days.  Our 
visit  to  the  ruins  on  the  "  Island  of  Phihe" 
was  exceedingly  pleasant,  it  is  an  island  of 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  beautifully  shaded 
in  spots  by  groves  of  palm  trees.  A  sandy 
beach,  almost  like  Cape  May,  where  we  an- 
chored, afforded  us  a  nice  dry  promenade, 
whenever  we  chose  to  enjoy  it.  On  a 
green  bank  overlooking  us  rose  the  ruins 
of  a  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  temple, 
left  partially  finished  by  the  Egyptians  ;  lur- 
thcr  on,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  is- 
land, is  the  "Temple  of  I  sis,"  and  its  various 
belongings,  built  by  Ptolomy  Philadelphia," 
and  added  to  afterwards  by  numbers  of  the 

Remap  Emperors.  These  ruins  are  very 
perfect  and  occupying  as  they  do  this  lovely 
green  island,  are  thought  to  be  the  most  at- 
tractive of  any  on  the  Nile.  They  certainly 
possess  an  extra  charm,  because  being  iso- 
lated, visitors  are  free  from  the  incessant 
screaming  of  the  rabble  which  attends  them 
at  any  spot  on  the  mainland.  You  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  degraded  condit  ion  of  the 
people  in  Egypt,  The  women  and  children 
seem  to  us  little  else  than  masses  of  dirt  and 
rags,  and  the  valley  through  which  the  Kile 
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flows  is  so  narrow,  you  see,  in  passing,  all  the 
population.  Indeed  the  announcement  of  a 
"  boat  in  sight  "  is  a  signal  for  a  general  ren- 
devous  on  the  bank,  where  they  screech 
"  bucksheesh  "  as  long  as  the  boat  is  in  sight. 

As  we  go  up  the  river  we  have  on  our  left 
hand  the  Arabian  desert,  stretching  away  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  on  our  right,  the  Great 
Lybian  desert.  This  side  contains  the  larger 
part  of  the  population.  The  deserts  on  both 
sides  come  quite  near  the  river,  and  in  places 
where  the  hills  are  tolerably  high  and  the 
sand  (which  is  a  pale  gold  color)  has  been 
driven  over  them  by  high  winds,  the  effect 
greatly  resembles  some  of  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland.  The  river  varies  in  width.  At 
some  points  it  is  quite  narrow,  at  others  a 
mile  or  more  across.  The  sloping  banks  on 
each  side,  which  are  annually  overflowed,  pre- 
sent a  luxuriant  and  refreshing  appearance, 
for  every  inch  of  the  precious  soil  is  planted 
with  peas,  beans,  lupin,  castor  oil  plant, 
wheat,  corn,  &c,  and  all  seem  to  flourish 
with  a  vigor  we  rarely  see  equalled  in  our 
country.  The  plain  beyond  this  bank,  as  far 
as  the  hills  of  the  desert,  is  kept  continually 
watered,  by  means  either  of  water-wheels, 
worked  by  oxen  and  called  "  Sakias,"  or  by 
buckets,  which  men  fill  and  empty  one  above 
another.  These  are  called  "  Shadoofs,"  and 
you  see  them  at  close  intervals,  steadily  going 
all  day,  and  hear  them  all  night.  The  strip 
of  valley  land  is  narrow,  and  it  being  all 
the  people  have  to  live  on,  they  are  compelled 
to  work  it  industriously ;  though  we  have  yet 
very  rarely  seen  man  or  woman  at  work.  It 
may  be  that  at  this  season  there  is  not  much 
to  do.  To-day  we  passed  "the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,"  in  latitude  20°.  The  weather  is  ex- 
ceedingly warm— 80°  Fahrenheit  in  our  boat 
dining  room. 

Here,  above  the  first  cataract,  we  are  in 
Nubia,  and  the  character  of  the  country  is 
changed.  The  hills  come  very  near  the 
river,  leaving  a  strip  of  green  not  more  than 
a  few  yards  wide,  but  beautifully  green.  The 
"  feathery  date  palm"  is  a  continual  delight. 
They  grow  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  some- 
times singly,  but  oftener  in  groves,  and  when- 
ever you  see  a  mud  village,  there  you  see  a 
grove  of  palms.  They  are  all  taxed  by  the 
government  one  and  a  half  piastres  annually, 
and  they  yield  abundantly  at  seven  years 
old,  bear  fruit  ten  years  or  thereabouts,  and 
then  wither.  The  dates  are  very  fine,  and 
sell  here  in  jars — twenty  pounds  for  two  dol- 
lars. The  Dom  Palm,  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, bears  a  nut,  said  to  taste  like  our  gin- 
gerbread. We  passed  some  fine  ruins  a 
short  time  ago,—"  The  Temple  of  Dendra," 
These  Egyptian  temples  seem  nearly  all  to 
have  been  built  on  one  general  plan,  having 


two  large  square  towers,  containing  many 
chambers   and   passages,  (connected  by  a 
grand  gateway,  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
temple,)   their  inner   sanctuaries,  porticos, 
corridors,  &c,  &c.     Many  of  these  are  as 
perfect  as  when  just  finished,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  all  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
and  figures  of  gods  and  animals,  fish  and 
fruits, — some  of  them  admirably  drawn,  and 
the  paint  with  which  they  were  colored  still 
bright.    The  climate  of  Egypt  is  so  dry,  that 
these  things  are  thus  preserved,  while  in  a  few 
years,  in  a  climate  like  ours,  every  trace  of 
them  would  be  lost.    Whenever  you  find 
temple  ruins  in  Egypt,  you  find  a  mud  vil- 
lage.   The  moderns  evidently  lack  all  rever- 
ence for  their  ancestors,  as  they  make  the 
sacred  buildings  serve  the  most  ignoble  pur- 
poses.   At  Philse,  on  top  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  temples,  they  had  built  up 
a  mud  wall,  hacked  holes  all  around  the 
sculptured  walls  to  put  in  joists  for  a  floor, 
and  then  smeared  the  pillars  and  ceilings  till 
you  could  scarcely  distinguish  a  trace  of  the 
original  design.    All  this  vandalism  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Coptic  Christians,  who  wished 
to  destroy  these  temples ;  but  even  now  the 
modern  villages  are  built  up  close  under  the 
ruined  walls,  so  that  you  cannot  possibly  visit 
them  without  a  troop  of  ragged  men,  women 
and  children  following  at  your  heels.  This 
is  the  first  cloudy  day  since  we  have  been  on 
the  river.    At  home,  we  should  say  it  was 
going  to  storm,  but  our  dragoman  says,  "  Oh 
no,  it  never  rains  here;"  and  even  while  I 
write  the  blue  sky  appears  and  the  sun  shines. 
Our  crew  of  ten  men  gather  around  in  a  ring, 
of  an  afternoon,  sit  cross-legged  on  the  deck 
and  discourse  the  strangest  music.   It  is  some- 
thing like  a  wail — a  low  monotonous  chant,  , 
without  a  particle  of  music  in  it ;  one  of  them  i 
will  play  on  the  "  Tarabuka,"  striking  with  I 
the  palm  of  the  hand.    This  instrument  is  i 
made  of  fish  skin  stretched  over  an  earthen  i 
jar,  and  gives  a  dull  hollow  sound.    Another  i 
plays  the  tamborine,  while  all  the  rest  clap 
together  the  palms  of  their  hands,  high  over  - 
their  heads,  and  sing  in  unison  their  wild  I 
songs.    They  have  a  different  tune  when  ( 
changing  sail  and  when  furling  or  unfurling  f 
it — different  still  in  "  poling,"  and  quite  another 
when  they  are  "  tacking ;"  in  fact  they  are  [ 
seldom  silent.    They  live  very  simply.   They  I 
only  bake  bread  twice  during  the  three  months  | 
of  our  voyage.  They  spread  it  out  in  the  sun  |j 
for  a  few  days,  then  cut  it  into  slices  and  dry  I 
it  so  hard  that  you  cannot  possibly  break  it  ( 
with  the  hand.    This  is  all  they  eat,  excepts 
chance  bits  of  sugar-cane,  dates  or  greens,; 
picked  while  they  are  ashore.    Morning  audi 
evening  they  take  a  frying  pan,  with  a  little 
fat,  and  cut  up  several  onions  in  it;  this  they 
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cook  thoroughly.  Their  bread  they  soak  in 
boiling  water,  in  a  large  wooden  bowl,  until 
it  has  become  one  soft  mass;  they  then  stir  in 
the  onions,  and  at  a  given  sigral  all  gather 
around  the  bowl,  and  each  dips  in  his  three 
fingers  and  eats  till  the  last  morsel  disappears. 
You  would  think  it  was  the  most  savory  dish 
in  the  world,  did  you  see  the  smacking  of 
lips  and  licking  of  fingers.  When  this  is  done 
and  the  bowl  scraped,  they  all  go  to  the  sides 
of  the  boat  and  wash  their  hands  and  faces, 
wiping  them  on  their  only  garment ;  then  sit 
around  and  sing  a  song  of  thanks.  Soon  after 
this,  their  cook  boils  a  pot  of  coffee,  holding 
about  a  pint,  and  gives  to  each  one  a  little 
cup,  containing  certainly  not  more  than  two 
table-spoonfuls ;  this  they  sip  as  if  it  was 
really  nectar.  And  this  is  part  of  life  on  the 
Nile. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  MANUAL. 

Feeling  an  interest  in  the  establishment 
and  proper  conduct  of  First-day  schools,  and 
learning  that  a   little   work,  entitled  the 
"Young  Friends'  Manual,"  had  been  com- 
j  piled  for  .the  use  of  such  schools  and  their 
teachers,  I  purchased  a  copy,  in  order  to 
judge  of  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for 
i J  which  it  was  intended.    I  have  long  been 
1  desirous  that  we  should  possess  a  more  ample 
supply    of   Friends'    literature,  especially 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  and  the 
[  younger  part  of  our  Society. 

The  perusal  of  the  work  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  contains  much  that  is  valuable 
and  which  will  repay  the  youthful  mind  for 
'its  perusal,  while  other  parts  impressed  my 
mind  with  a  degree  of  sadness.    The  senti- 
ments that  "Friends  as  a  society  have  no 
testimony  against  music;  that  plainness  of 
: dress  has  no  connection  whatever  with  any 
peculiar  mode  or  color,  and  that  our  disci- 
^  pline  against  stage  plays,  horse-races,  music 
and   dancing,  and  other  vain   sports  and 
t  amusements,  is  against  frequenting  these  places, 
■  —that  is,  visiting  them  often,  and  evidently  im- 
Iplying  leaving  home  to  attend  them," — are  so 
startling,  that  I  do  not  feel  like  entering 
pilch  upon  a  discussion  respecting  them. 
)  ^  Every  discipline  in  this  country  and  in 
I  England,  both  now  and  at  all  previous  times, 
)  has  classed  music  with  stage  plays,  horse- 
j  racing  and  other  vain  diversions  which  are  to 
he  avoided. 

I  In  regard  to  the  alleged  unfrequent  allu- 
1  ion  to  these  practices  in  the  early  stages  of 
I  he  Society,  it  may  be  answered,  there  WB8 
f  jittle  necessity,  so  far  as  members  welre  con* 
I  erncd,  for  any  testimony  againsl  fchem,  for 
Ij'nends  in  those  days  generally  came  in  by 
onvincenicnt;  and  the  suggestion  dial  any 


who  were  able  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  the 
severe  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subject- 
ed,— that  such  should  be  found  mingling  in 
the  hilarities  of  the  ball-room, — was  not  even  a 
supposable  case ;  but  in  after  years,  when 
a  relaxed  concern  began  to  spread,  and  a 
disposition  appeared  to  indulge  to  some  ex- 
tent in  these  practices,  the  Yearly  Meetings 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  epistles  of  advice 
to  its  members  upon  the  subject.  This  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  unfrequent  allu- 
sion to  these  immoralities  in  the  advices  of  the 
early  Yearly  Meetings. 

If  the  unfrequent.  allusion  to '  music  by 
early  Yearly  Meetings  is  an  evidence  that 
they  had  no  testimony  against  it,  then  the 
unfrequent  reference  to  balls,  theatres, 
gaming,  horse-racing  &c,  is  an  argument 
that  they  had  no  testimony  against  these 
demoralizing  practices. 

In  relation  to  music  and  dancing  in  Friends' 
families,  and  the  reason  why  early  Yearly 
Meetings  did  not  testify  against  the  practices, 
either  in  connexion  or  against  music  alone, 
was,  that  because  such  things  were  not  known 
in  that  day,  nor  probably  until  a  hundred 
years  after  the  rise  of  Friends ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  were  not  permitted 
even  among  the  exemplary  members  of  other 
religious  societies  during  that  period. 

But  my  especial  object  on  the  present  oc- 
casion is  to  suggest  that  if  a  new  edition  of 
the  work  be  published,  the  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  music,  comprised  upon  four  pages, 
beginning:  with  page  148,  be  omitted.  When 
it  is  considered  that  Friends  have  no  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  music ;  that  the  omission  of 
the  pages  designated,  will  likely  increase  its 
circulation  and  its  usefulness,  and  that  the 
retention  of  the  objectionable  portions  will 
be  likely  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  some 
First-day  schools,  for  which  it  was  especially 
designed,  it  would  appear  that  the  proposed 
omission  might  advantageously  be  acceded 
to.  A  Fa  KENT. 


JOHN  HOWARD  AND  HIS  SON. 

Few  men  have  been  more  truly  good  than 
John  Howard,  and  he  knew  how  to  "let  his 
light  shine"  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  he  had  not  the  art  of  rendering  virtue  at- 
tractive to  his  only  son.  Living,  as  lie  did. 
under  a  constant  and  awful  sense  of  the  un- 
seen realities  of  another  world,  he  underval- 
ued the  charms  of  tins,  and  felt  that  mini's 
only  business  here  is  to  prepare  for  hereafter. 

He  dwelt  Upon  those  truths  tOO  exclusively. 
For  him — a  man  who  had  outlived  the  illu- 
sions of  VOUth,  whose  only  joy  was  to  do  good 
by  self-denying  and  perilous  toil,  a  lonely 
widower,  too — those  austere  conceptions  of 
duty  were  satisfying  and  comforting.  How 
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repulsive  must  they  have  been  to  a  young 
man,  abounding  in  spirits,  eager  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  possessing  superabundant  means  of 
gratifying  every  desire !  What  a  pity  his 
fatliQr  could  not  have  sympathized  with  his 
youth,  and  ennobled  his  pleasures  by  sharing 
in  them ! 

I  have  frequently  observed  how  similar 
habits  and  scruples  tend  to  divide  young  peo- 
ple from  their  elders,  making  in  each  family 
two  distinct  classes,  one  of  which  forswears 
all  pleasure,  and  the  other  cares  for  nothing 
but  pleasure,  each  bitterly  censuring  the 
other.  A  sight  more  melancholy  than  this, 
a  state  of  things  more  demoralizing  than  this, 
I  have  never  beheld ;  because  we  see  here  the 
noblest  forces  of  human  nature — the  author- 
ity of  conscience  aud  the  impulses  of  youth 
— warring  upon  and  spoiling  one  another ; 
parents  injuring  their  children  from  their 
very  anxiety  to  keep  them  from  harm. — 
James  Parton's  "  People's  Book  of  Biopraphy." 


THE  HOLLY-TREE. 
BY  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

0  reader !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  holly-tree  ! 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries. 

Below  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle,  through  their  prickly  round, 

Can  reach  to  wound  ;  « 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize  ; 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly-tree 

Can  emblems  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 
Thus,  though  abroad,  perchance,  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere — 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude, 

Reserved  and  rude  ; 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be, 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree. 
And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  I  know, 

Some  harshness  show, 
All  vain  asperities,  I,  day  by  day, 

Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
•Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree. 
And  as,  when  all  the  Summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  holly-leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 

Less  bright  than  they  ; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cbeerful  as  the  holly-tree  ? 
So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng ; 
So  would  I  seem  among  the  young  and  gay, 

More  gravely  than  they  ; 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  wineter  of  the  holly-tree. 


NOTHING  TO  DO. 
The  following  expressive  effusion  points  a  tale  for 
older  boys  than  the  child  of  the  poetess's  imagina- 
tion. We  commend  its  moral  to  those  oppressed 
with  that  terrible  ennuf  oi  " nothing  to  do,"  sim- 
ply because  they  prefer  to  do  nothing  : 
I  have  shot  my  arrows,  and  spun  my  top, 

And  bandied  my  last  new  ball ; 
I  trundled  my  hoop  till  I  had  to  stop, 

And  I  swung  till  I  got  a  fall ; 
I  tumbled  my  books  all  out  of  the  shelves, 

And  hunted  the  pictures  through, 
I've  flung  them  where  they  may  sort  themselves, 

And  now — I  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  tower  of  Babel  I  built  of  blocks, 

Came  down  with  a  crash  to  the  floor ; 
My  train  of  cars  run  over  the  rocks, 
I'll  warrant  they'll  run  no  more — 
I  have  raced  with  Grip  till  I'm  out  of  breath  ; 

My  slate  is  broken  in  two, 
So  I  can't  draw  monkeys  !  I  m  tired  to  death, 
Because  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  boys  have  gone  to  the  pond  to  fish, 

They  bothered  me,  too,  to  go  ; 
But  for  fun  like  that  I  hadn't  a  wish, 

For  I  think  it's  mighty  "slow" 
To  sit  all  day  at  the  end  of  a  rod, 

For  the  sake  of  a  minnow  or  two, 
Or  to  land,  at  the  farthest,  an  eel  on  the  sod — 

I'd  rather  have  nothing  to  do  ! 

Maria  has  gone  to  the  woods  for  floweus — 

And  Lucy  and  Nell  are  away 
After  berries— I'm  sure  they've  been  out  for  hours, 

I  wonder  what  makes  them  stay  ; 
Ned  wanted  to  saddle  Brunette  for  me, 

But  riding  is  nothing  new  ; 
"I  was  thinking  you'd  relish  a  canter,"  said  he,» 

"  Because  you  had  nothing  to  do." 

I  wish  I  was  poor  Jim  Foster's  son, 

For  he  seems  so  happy  and  gay, 
When  his  wood  is  chopped  and  his  work  all  donei 

With  his  little  half  hour  of  play  ; 
He  neither  has  books,  nor  top,  nor  ball, 

Yet  he's  singing  the  whole  day  through  ; 
But  then  he  never  is  tired  at  all 

Because  he  has  nothing  to  do. 


To  the  Editors  oi  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Esteemed  Friends: — I  am  an  attentive 
reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  and  fully  ap| 
preciate  the  labors  of  its  Editors  who  prepan 
and  arrange  the  mental  aliment  which  is  furd 
nished  weekly  to  its  subscribers.  The  InteUij 
gencer  is  a  vehicle  for  the  exchange  of  viewij 
among  our  members  who  are  interested  in  thw 
great  principles  which  the  Society  has  uphehfi 
for  two  centuries,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  fine* 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  contributor | 
to  its  columns. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  whether  th.O 
interest  would  not  be  promoted  by  placin;| 
an  original  article  of  merit,  when  such  is  pre  i 
sented,  on  the  first  page  of  the  paper,  insteai 
of  some  old  and  stale  material,  however  rdj 
liable  it  may  be. 

I  am  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  perusn 
of  the  last  number,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  onj 
I  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  appeared  fo 
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several  years  past.  In  it,  there  are  three 
original  articles  of  unusual  merit.  One  by 
B.  Hallowell,  another  by  E.  Parrish,  and 
another  by  T.  H.  S. 

The  excellentselectionfrom  Thomas  A'Kem- 
pis  will  no  doubt  be  read  by  very  many  with 
interest,  but  the  progressive  minds  in  the  So- 
ciety will  always  seek  in  preference  those 
communications  which  bear  upon  its  welfare. 
Hoping  you  will  receive  this  suggestion  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  made,  I  subscribe,  your 
friend,  A  Subscriber.- 

4th  mo.  5,  1868. 

Extract  from  the  Valedictory  Address  delivered 
to  the  Graduating  Class  of  1868  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy.  By  Edward 
Parrish. 

The  hall  in  Filbert  street,  built  in  1832, 
has  ceased  to  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
the  College,  and  has  already  passed  into  other 
hands;  and,  having  procured  a  lot  more  than 
four  times  its  size,  we  are  about  to  erect  a  build- 
ing  having  two  lecture  halls,  each  large  enough 
to  seat  350  students,  an  ample  assembly  room, 
suitable   cabinet   and   apparatus   rooms,  a 
library,  and  a  commodious  laboratory  for 
| chemical  investigations  and  instruction. 
I    The  location  purchased,  on  North  Tenth 
[Street,  is  remarkably  eligible;  while  it  is 
removed  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
i  thoroughfare,  it  has  ample  entrances,  and  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  adjacent  to  its  chief 
business  resorts,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of 
its  extended  system  of  city  railways. 

All  must  have  remarked  how,  under  the  im- 
pulse I  have  alluded  to,  Philadelphia  is  being 
i  mriched  with  edifices  devoted  to  learning,  to 
•ational  amusement  and  recreation,  and  to 
I  vorks  of  charity  and  beneficence.  Thirty- 
hree  new  public  school-houses  have  been 
t  oattered  over  the  several  school  districts 
I  uring  #ie  past  year ;  these  are  mostly  of 
i  andsome  brown  stone,  relieving  the  monoto- 
"1  y  of  bricks  and  mortar  which  has  so  detract- 
ed from  the  architectural  beauty  of  our  city, 
I  nd  most  of  them,  being  tastefully  construct- 

I  1,  are  fitting  monuments  to  that  noble 
wstem  of  public  instruction  which  is  designed 
•;I  )  furnish  an  elementary  education  to  every 

hild  in  the  Commonwealth. 

II  I  need  not  enumerate  tho  other  public 
jliildings  which  mark  the  progress  of  our 
:t'l|ty  during  the  past  year, — the  several 
;K    ational  bunking  houses,  the  llortieult ural 

1   all,  the  Polytechnic  [nstitute,  the  Ledger 

1  lilding,  ihe  Naval  Asylum,  nor  the  nunier- 
|is  projected  improvements  upon  which  so 
lany  public-spirited    citizens  are  now  en- 

tged. 

There  is  one  important  measure  proposed, 
id  we  may  hope  likely  to  be  consummated, 


which  is  calculated  to  give  a  just  pre-eminence 
to  Philadelphia.  I  allude  to  the  clustered 
institutions  of  science,  philosophy  and  the 
arts,  to  be  located  on  the  plot  which  William 
Penn  designated  as  the  Centre  Square.  This 
miniature  park,  from  which  the  Schuylkill 
water  flowed  into  the  houses  of  our  ancestors, 
has  long  since  been  divided  by  the  broad 
avenues  which  there  intersect  each  other, 
and  rendered  almost  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  rural  retirement  and  healthful  exercise. 
It  seems  exactly  adapted,  by  location  and 
extent,  to  a  grpup  of  substantial  -and  orna- 
mental buildings,  the  depositories  of  our  large 
libraries,  of  the  archives  of  our  time-honored 
American  Philosophical  Society,  of  the 
museum  and  library  of  our  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  the  cabinet  and  library  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  for  the  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  the  galleries  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  School  of  Design. 

To  promote  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  these  institutions,  to  be  thus  happily 
associated  in  the  midst  of  our  city,  should  be 
the  special  pride  of  every  Philadelphian.  We 
need  their  civilizing  influence.  As  they  are 
extended  in  their  several  spheres,  and  con- 
trolled by  a  liberal  policy,  they  will  attract  a 
class  of  students  and  cultivators  of  science 
whose  influence  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  is  well  that  a  population  so  largely 
devoted  to  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
by  which  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
community  are  improved,  and  the  people 
fitted  for  a  high  state  of  civilization,  should 
be  continually  reminded  of  those  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits  without  which  enterprise 
is  turned  exclusively  into  utilitarian  chan- 
nels, and  labor  degraded  to  mere  drudgery. 

Wre  especially  need  museums  and  botanical 
and  zoological  gardens  in  America.  Every 
European  capital  offers  incentives  to  liberal 
culture  by  throwing  open  to  the  people  at 
large,  and  especially  to  the  votaries  of  BCience, 
vast  collections,  embracing  the  visible  and 
tangible  objects  provided  by  the  Creator,  as 
if  with  the  special  design  of  awakening  tho 
mind  to  profitable  and  elevating  thought. 

We  little  appreciate  what,  our  young  pop- 
ple miss  from  the  want  of  facilities  for  edu- 
cating their  senses  and  improving  their  taste 
by   the  examination   and  study  of  natural 

objects, — a  braneh  of  general  education  as 

yet  everywhere  in  its  infancy. 

The  recent  annual  departure  from  our 
shores  of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  lor  n  more 
or  less  protracted  sojourn  in  the  great  cen- 
tres of  European  civilization,  among  its  other 
good  results,  is  producing  a  more  general 
recognition  of  the  want  of  such  institution.-* 
for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  liberal 
arts  among  (he  people. 
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The  traveller  who  passes  through  the  im- 
posing entrance  to  the  British  Museum,  one  of 
the  numerous  free  exhibitions  in  London, 
immediately  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  collection.  Geology  and  palaeontology 
are  illustrated  by  minerals,  meteoric  stones, 
fossils,  and  other  inorganic  remains ;  botany, 
by  many  hundreds  of  volumes  of  plants,  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  world-renowned 
botanists,  full  of  interest  to  all  who  know  how 
to  read  them  intelligently;  zoology,  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  specimens  of  animal  species 
of  present  and  former  eras,  ascending  from 
radiata  and  mollusca  to  the  great  gorilla, 
nearly  six  feet  high,  shot  by  Du  Chaillu,  the 
skeleton  of  which,  and  those  of  his  mate  and 
their  offspring,  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
zoological  hall. 

But  the  natural  history  collections  are 
perhaps  the  least  part  of  this  great  museum. 
In  the  department  illustrating  the  history  and 
progress  of  mankind,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
among  monuments  of  the  decayed  civilizations 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome  and  Ancient 
Britain ;  here  he  may  trace  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  from  rude  beginnings  through 
thousands  of  years.  The  celebrated  "  Elgin 
marbles,"  representing  the  best  ages  of  Greek 
sculpture,  the  Etruscan  vases,  bronzes,  bas 
reliefs,  coins,  &c,  are  the  collection  of  more 
than  a  century  of  persevering  labor,  and  of 
vast  and  well  appropriated  means. 

The  library  of  the  British  Museum  exceeds 
700,000  printed  volumes ;  it  contains  1650 
copies  of  the  Bible  in  various  editions  and 
languages,  including  the  Mazarine  Bible,  the 
earliest  of  printed  boojts,  issued  in  1455. 
Many  thousands  of  manuscript  volumes  are 
also  included  in  this  vast  collection.  A 
reading  room  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
people  at  large,  who  may  consult  any  book  in 
the  library  free  of  charge.  This  library, 
though  four  times  as  large  as  the  Con- 
gressional Library  in  Washington,  the  largest 
in  this  country,  is  only  half  the  size  of  the 
Imperial  Library  in  Paris, — one  of  the 
numerous  attractions  by  which  that  great 
capital  draws  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
wrorld. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  books  that  we  ex- 
perience a  deficiency.  The  greater  part  of 
every  large  library  is  of  little  value,  except 
for  reference  ;  the  multiplication  of  books  sets 
at  defiance  all  efforts  to  read,  much  less  to 
study  a  tithe  of  them.  Although  those  which 
really  contain  contributions  to  human  knowl- 
edge never  cease  to  be  necessary  in  tracing 
the  history  of  its  progress,  yet  of  the  75,000 
books  annually  added  to  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  nine-tenths  will  rarely  if 
ever  be  consulted  after  the  contemporaneous 
generation  has  passed ;  such  is  the  rapidity 


with  which  the  human  mind  moves  forward 
in  its  innumerable  channels  of  growth. 

Our  large  public  libraries,  growing  as  they 
are  annually  with  the  treasures  of  our  own 
and  foreign  literatures,  leave  us  no  excuse  for  I 
ignorance  of  that  vast  domain  of  knowledge 
contained  in  books.    It  is  less  so  with  relics, 
medals,   and   other   means   of  antiquarian  t 
research,  with  the  conceptions  of  genius  em- 
bodied in  pictures,  statuary,  and  other  works 
of  art,  and,  above   all,  with   cabinets   of  j 
natural  history, — libraries  of  the  Creator's  I 
works. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  natural  science  I 
our  Academy,  so  unassuming  that  many  of  j 
our  citizens  are  ignorant  of  its  real  merits,  ! 
holds  a  just  pre-eminence  in  several  depart- 1 
ments,  and  comprises  a  large  and  valuable  J 
nucleus  for  a  comprehensive  museum  of  all  1 
branches  of  natural  history.  Its  collection  oi  A 
birds  is  unequalled  in  America,  and  probably  ■[ 
not  surpassed  in  the  world,  and  the  rare  and  h 
unique  collection  of  skulls  bequeathed  to  it! 
by  Dr.  Morton  has  no  parallel  elsewhere. 

Yet  however  valuable  such  museums  mayf 
be  to  the  few  possessing  those  tastes  which! 
compel  them,  as  it  were,  to  become  naturalists  | 
it  is  apparent  that  to  the  mass  of  the  peopkf 
they  must  always  be  of  far  less  interest  thar  f 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  in  whicl  |j 
the  living  and  expressive  organisms  are  seei  * 
surrounded  by  their  appropriate  conditions  o 
life.  ^  _ 

Any  one  who  has  visited  the  great  botani 
cal  gardens  at  Kew,  and  in  Regent's  Park  : 
London,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  a  newj 
interest  awakened  in   his   mind   by  thos  J 
wonderfully  varied  and  beautiful  forms  oil 
vegetable  life,  specimens  of  which,  as  dried;' 
pressed  and  labelled  in  the  herbarium  of  tb 
professional  botanist,  will  scarcely  elicit  j 
passing  glance  from  the  uninitiated. 

The  Kew  Gardens,  within  half  an  houni 
ride  of  the  heart  of  London,  cover  an  area  ( 
seventy-five  acres,  beautifully  laid  out  wit 
living  trees  and  herbaceous  plants.  In  twent1 
five  or  more  hot  houses  are  cultivated  a  va:, 
variety  of  exotics,  and  in  the  great  glass  pah 
houses,  sixty  feet  high,  are  noble  speciniei 
of  that  rare  and  graceful  genus.  In  tl 
Linnsean  Society's  Gardens,  still  more  ce: 
trally  located,  in  Regent's  Park,  a  select^ 
assortment  of  living  plants,  scientifical' 1 
arranged,  invite  the  student  to  an  acquaint 
ance  with  those  beautiful  relationships  whi<! 
form  the  basis  of  botanical  classification 
while  systematic  instruction  by  an  able  pi 
fessor  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  that  n&tj 
science,  which,  through  companionship  wi: 
plants,  opens  to  its  possessor  a  boundless  fie' 
of  rational  enjoyment  and  self-culture. 

The  Zoological  Gardens,  in  the  same  pai 
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are  of  course  exceedingly  interesting  and  < 
instructive.    Many  hundreds  of  quadrupeds,  i 
birds  and  reptiles  are  here  living  in  accord-  ; 
ance  with  their   natural  habitudes.     Two  ■ 
enormous  hippopotami,  a  present  from  the  « 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  transported  from  their 
native  Nile,  luxuriate  in  an  artificially  pre- 
pared pool.    The  aquaria  of  living  fishes  and 
other  marine  and  fresh-water  animals  form  a 
very  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition.  It 
is  interesting,  in  connection  with  this  great 
collection,  to  know  that  it  belongs  to  a 
Society,  the  members  of  which  contribute  to 
its  support,  and  their  annual  subscriptions 
and  the  small  entrance  fee  exacted  from 
visitors  pay  all  its  expenses.    When  shall  we 
have  Botanical  and  Zoological  Societies  in 
Philadelphia,  which  will  give  us  something 
better  to  look  at  than  dwarfs,  giants,  living 
skeletons,  fat  boys,  albinos,  and  monstrosities 
of  various  kinds,  which  deprave  the  taste  of 
those  who,  for  lack  of  something  better,  go  to 
look  at  them  ? 

I  might  occupy  you  further  in  describing 
the  educational  influences  to  be  found  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  old  world.  I  might  speak 
particularly  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Syden- 
ham,  in  which  are  now  permanently  deposited 
so  many  objects  of  historical  and  scientific 
interest, — a  world  of  curious  and  beautiful 
I  things,  displayed  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
imposing  of  structures,  surrounded  by  grounds 
tastefully  planted  with  flowers,  and  embel- 
lished with  sparkling  fountains,— a  garden 
spot  to  be  long  remembered  by  all  who  have 
i  visited  it,  to  be  appreciated  by  none  who  have 
not. 

\A      Enough  lias  been  said  to  show  the  contrast 
between  the  cities  of  the  old  and  new  worlds 
in  this  particular,  my  only  object  in  pre- 
senting it  being  to  promote  the  desire,  already 
growing  in   this  community,  for  increased 
I  means  of  instruction  by  the  eye, — for  beauti- 
i  ful  objects  to  look  upon, — for  the  volume  of 
I  nature  to  be  opened  that  all  may  read  it. 
As  Phihulelphians  we  may  properly  desire  to 
sec  our  city  take  and  maintain  the  position  ol 
!   the  leading  metropolis  of  science  in  America. 
Let  our  men  of  wealth  contribute  of  their 
means,  our  scholars  of  their  stores  of  know- 
ledge, our  men  of  talent  of  their  intellectual 
,  powers,  our  business  men  of  their  energies,  and 
\all  of  their  active  interest  and  public  spirit, 
and  we  shall  see  our  fair  city,  as  her  popu- 
lation and  wealth  increase,  grow  also  in  the 
elements  of  true  civilization. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  our  country 
which  distinguish  it  widely  from  European 
nations,  is  the  absence  of  aristocratic  classes, 
among  whom  vast  stores  of  wealth  are  con- 
centrated, to  be  expended  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  country,  the  en- 


couragement _  of  works  of  art,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  liberal  learning ;  and 
yet,  in  a  young  and  growing  republic  like 
ours,  such  educational  means  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  important. 

Utilitarian  pursuits  are  liable  to  absorb  an 
undue  share  of  the  energies  of  our  people ; 
the  struggle  for  wealth,  for  social  position' 
and  for  political  preferment,  seem  in  danger 
of  usurping  the  place  of  those  higher  aims  of 
ambition  which  lead  to  the  cultivation  of 
science,  literature  and  art.  To  counteract 
this  tendency,  the  principle  of  association,  the 
combination  of  many  interested  in  a  common 
pursuit,  is  the  most  obvious  means;  it  fits 
exactly  upon  the  republican  system,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  popularizing,  while  it  pro- 
motes and  encourages  knowledge  and  skill. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  BUSINESS. 

Several  months  since,  at  a  time  when 
business  prospects  looked  specially  gloomy,  a 
young  wholesale  merchant  sought  advice  of 
three  of  the  best  men  whom  he  knew,  one 
of  them,  at  least,  a  church  officer,  and  they 
all  recommended  that  he  should  call  his 
creditors  together,  make  an  exhibit  of  his 
affairs,  and  propose  to  settle  by  paying  fifty 
cents  on  a  dollar.  This,  they  said,  was  re- 
garded as  an  honorable  course,  and  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  of  his  ever  being  able  to 
pay  in  full,  his  creditors  would  "doubtless 
cheerfully  acquiesce.  But  the  young  man 
could  not  make  the  thing  look  quite  right 
He  saw  that  by  paying  debts  in  that  way,  he 
should  have  a  fine  chance  to  go  on  in  busi- 
ness, and  should  actually  be  worth  more 
than  he  had  ever  been  before;  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  Christian  principle,  he  discarded 
the  advice  given  him,  went  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  came  out  safe  and  sound,  paving 
every  dollar  he  owed.  Such  a  course  was 
not  only  heroic,  but  showed  an  earnest 
Christian  principle,  such  as  we  need  a  <rreat 
deal  more  of  in  all  departments  of  business. — 
Moravian. 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  "  Female 
Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  af 
the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor  With  (  hthistg, ' 
In  submitting  a  report  of  the  past  season, 
we  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  gratifying  results 

that  have  attended  the  labors  of  the  Associa- 
•   tion,  and  would  return  to  our  friends  and 

i  contributors  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the  as- 
sistance rendered  by  their  valuable  donations 

of  money  and  goods, 
i  The  general  attendance  of  the  members  has 
,  been  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  ami  our 
■  Meetings  have  been  characterized  by  a  rc- 
i  newed  interest,  and  an  earnest  co-operation  in 
extending  a  charity  which  has  lor  its  object. 
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not  only  the  relief  of  the  needy,  but  incites  to 
industry  those  who  are  able  to  labor. 

The  continued  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
the  want  of  employment  as  felt  by  many, 
have  increased  the  demands  for  both  clothing 
and  sewing,  and  we  have  regretted  that  our 
funds  have  not  enabled  us  to  meet  all  of  the 
numerous  appeals. 

Employment  in  sewing  has  been  furnished 
to  many  who  are  unable  to  engage  in  other 
work,  and  the  sick  and  aged,  as  well  as  little 
children,  have  been  the  grateful  recipients  of 
the  clothing  thus  made.  In  reviewing  the 
good  that  has  been  accomplished  the  present 
year,  we  would  hope  that  the  future  may  bring 
even  a  more  zealous  working  on  the  part  of 
our  members,  and  from  our  friends  and  con- 
tributors a  renewed  interest  in  the  Association. 
1170  garments  have  been  distributed  during 
the  winter. 

treasurer's  report. 

Receipts. 

To  balance  in  treasury  last  year,  $  5.44 

"  Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations,  596.00 

"  Interest  on  Bonds  and  Dividends,  358.04 


$959.48 

Expenses. 

By  Cash  paid  for  Goods,  $703.93 
Sewing,  242.63 
"         Printing  Circulars,  Stamps,  &c,  10.47 
Balance  in  Treasury,  2.45 


$959.48 

Donations  in  Goods. 
4  ps. — 221  yards  Gingham,       Price,  Parrish  &  Co. 
Trimmings,  valued  at  $7.88.  Mellor,  Bains  &  Mellor. 
46  yards  Canton  Flannel,  A.  Campbell  &  Co. 

1  ps.  "  "  J.  &  D.  Kelly. 

22  yards  Calico,  J.  P.  Coeper. 

E.  J.  Ferris,  Treasurer. 

3d  mo.  21st,  1868. 

Helen  G.  Longstreth,  President, 

110  S.  17th  Street. 
Anne  Caley,  Secretary, 

1618  Summer  Street. 
Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Treasurer, 

937  Franklin  Street. 


ITEMS. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently  received  a 
communication  from  the  Commssioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  relative  to  the  necessity  of  speedy  legislation 
on  the  Indian  appropriations,  in  order  that  the  faith 
of  the  government  and  the  promises  of  the  Indian 
Peace  Commissioners  may  be  kept  good.  He  says  : 
"If  we  expect  to  keep  the  Indians  friendly  to  the 
Government,  and  at  peace  with  it,  we  must  fulfil 
our  promies  to  them  ;  otherwise  we  can  but  ex- 
pect, as  would  be  the  case  were,  we  dealing  with 
white  men  and  Christians,  a  renewal  of  the  troubles 
had  with  them  last  summer.  Besides  if  our 
agreements  are  not  faithfully  carried  out,  the  In 
dians  will  soon  lose  all  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment; they  will  believe  nothing  that  is  told  to 
thein  by  its  officers,  and  an  almost  endless  war  will 


be  the  result,  which  will  cost  millions  of  dollars  to 
suppress,  and  to  avoid  which  thousands  only  are 
asked." 

The  Pacific  Railroad  has  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  begun  its  descent  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  A  dispatch  from  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  work  announces  the  laying  of  the  rails  upon 
the  summit,  with  befitting  ceremonies,  on  the  16th 
of  the  present  month. 

After  a  litigation  extending  over  nearly  thirty 
years,  Myra  Clark  Gaines  has  finally  a  decision  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  her  favor. 
By  this  decision  she  comes  into  possession  of  about 
six  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  the  United  States. 

A  large  cave  is  said  to  have  been  explored  near 
Benton ville,  Ark.,  to  the  distance  of  nine  miles. 
One  chamber  is  600  feet  wide,  and  300  feet  high. 

The  total  number  of  human  beings  on  the  earth  ia 
computed  at  2  000,000.000,000,  and  they  speak  3063 
known  tongues. 

The  average  duration  of  life  is  estimated  at  33£ 
years. 

One  fourth  of  those  born  die  before  they  are  seven 
years  old,  and  one-half  at  the  age  of  17. 

Out  of  one  hundred  persons,  only  six  reach  the 
age  of  50. 

Out  of  500  persons,  only  one  attains  the  age  of  80. 
Sixty  persons  die  every  minute. 
Rich  men  live,  on  an  average,  42  years,  but  the 
poor  only  30. — The  Moravian. 

Moulded  Straw  Hats. — A  new  American  inven- 
tion for  making  light  water-proof  summer  hats 
from  Manilla  paper  pulp  is  mentioned  among  the 
recent  patents.  Straw  hats  of  the  desired  dimen- 
sions and  shape  are  first  made  in  the  usual  way, 
and  after  being  sized,  to  protect  them  from  inj  ury,  are 
coated  with  black  lead  (bronze  powder  is  suggested 
as  better  than  the  lead),  and  copper  wires  passed 
around  in  various  directions,  to  serve  as  conductors. 
The  whole  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  connected  with  a  battery.  A  thin 
film  of  pure  copper  is  first  deposited  on  the  straws 
and  the  wires  then  removed ;  after  which  the  film 
is 'allowed  to  become  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  moulding.  The  copper  cast  is  then 
cleaned,  dried,  and  the  straw  burned  out.  The 
prepared  paper  pulp  is  pressed  into  the  mould  and 
allowed  to  dry  there  ;  the  hat  thus  formed  shrinking 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being  readily  withdrawn. 
The  process  i3  equally  applicable  to  the  fabrication  of 
bonnets,  caps,  etc.,  and  it  is  believed  that  elegant 
designs  can  be  furnished  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  much  superior  to  those  in  straw,  as  the 
paper  can  be  made  water-proof. 

Cork  has  numerous  uses.  There  is  necessarily 
waste  in  cutting  wine  corks,  which  was  formerly  of  \ 
no  value ;  now  this  waste,  ground  very  small  and 
mixed  with  India-rubber,  forms  "  kamptulicon." 
Ground  to  powder,  it  is  used  in  the  process  of  vul- 
canizing India  rubber,  which  can  then  be  moulded  * 
into  the  most  delicate  forms.  Matresses  filled  with 
fine  cork  cuttings  will  resist  damp.  Pillows,  or 
belts,  stuffed  with  cork  shavings,  or  cork  jackets, 
are  useful  as  helps  in  gaining  a  near  shore  in  case  of 
shipwreck.  Slabs  of  thick  cork  are  used  in  England 
for  standing  upon  in  shower  baths.  The  rough 
cork  of  the  first  year's  gathering,  which  has  been 
hitherto  useless,  is  now  converted  into  rustic  work 
for  gardens.  The  fine  Spanish  black  used  by  artists 
is  prepared  by  burning  cork  shavings  in  close 
vessels. 
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From  '•  Imitation  of  Christ." 
BLESSEDNESS    OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 
BY  THOMAS  a'kEMPIS. 
(Continued  from  page  102.) 

Dkoiple. — Open  my  heart,  O  Lord,  in  thy 
law,  and  teach  me  to  walk  in  thy  command- 
ments. Give  me  understanding  to  know  thy 
will;  and  to  remember,  with  faithful  recol- 
lection and  profound  reverence,  thy  in- 
numerable benefits,  as  well  general  as  per- 
sonal, that  1  may  be  always  able  worthily  to 
praise  thee,  and  give  thee  thanks.  I  know, 
and  confess,  that  of  myself  I  am  not  able  to 

i  render  thee  due  praise  for  thy  smallest  bene- 
fits :  for  I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  thy 
mercies  ;  and  when  I  attempt  to  contemplate 

I  thine  excellent  majesty,  my  spirit  fails,  unable 

|  to  sustain  the  vast  idea. 

1  All  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  all  endow- 
|  meats  of  nature,  and  all  advantages  of  grace, 
rare  the  gifts  of  thy  hand,  and  proclaim  the 

infinite  love  and  munificence  of  the  Giver, 
pom  whom  all  good  eternally  proceeds  :  and 

'hough  one  reeeiveth  more,  and  another  loss, 
iffet  it  is  all  thine,  and  without  thee  the  least 

>ortion  cannot  be  enjoyed. 
1,    He  that  hath  received  great  gifts  hath  no 

•eaeoa  to  glory,  nor  to  exalt  himself  above 

•  tliers,  nor  to  insult  his  brother  who  hath 
I'eeeived  less.    He  is  the  greatest  and  best 

vh'o  ascribes  least  to  himself,  and  is  most'de- 
*  'out  and  humble  in  the  acknowledgment  and 
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praise  of  that  infinite  liberality  from  which 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  proceeds. 

He  that  hath  received  sparingly,  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  troubled,  to  murmur  at, 
or  envy  the  larger  portion  of  his  wealthy 
brother ;  but  rather,  in  humble  resignation  to 
thy  will,  O  God,  extol  that  universal  good- 
ness, which  is  so  abundantly,  freely,  volun- 
tarily, and  without  respect  of  persons,  dis- 
pensed to  all.  Thou  art  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  good  ;  and  for  all  that  flows  from 
it,  thou  only  art  to  be  praised.  Thou  know- 
est  what  is  fit  to  be  given,  and  what  to  be 
withheld ;  and  why  one  hath  more,  and  an- 
other less,  is  not  in  us,  but  in  thee  only  to 
discern,  who  hast  weighed  the  ability  and 
state  of  all  creatures  in  thy  righteous  bal- 
ance. 

Therefore,  O  Lord  God,  1  esteem  it  t  >ig- 
nal  mercy  that  I  do  not  posse>s  many  of 
those  qualities  and  endow  moms  which  in  the 
eyes  of  men  appear  glorious,  and  attract 
admiration  and  applause.  Did  we  truly  con- 
sider the  Divine  economy  of  providence  and 
grace,  so  far  from  being  disquieted,  grieved, 
and  dejected,  wo  should  rather  derive  com- 
fort from  considering  that  God  has  chosen 
the  poor  in  spirit,  the  humble,  the  self-despised, 
and  the  despised  of  the  world,  for  intimate 
friends,  and  the  children  ol  his  family.  Of 
this,  the  apostles  are  eminent  iuMuncea,  who 
were  appointed  to  ''sit  on  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribe.-  of  Israel."  These 
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passed  a  life  of  indignity  and  opposition 
without  complaint,  and  even  rejoiced  to  "  suf- 
fer shame  for  the  name  of  Jesus  ;"  and  with 
ardent  affection  embraced  that  poverty  which 
the  world  despises,  and  with  unshaken 
patience  endured  those  afflictions  which  the 
world  abhors. 

Nothing,  therefore,  should  give  so  much 
joy  to  the  heart  of  him  that  truly  loveth  thee, 

0  God,  and  is  truly  sensible  of  thy  undeserved 
mercies,  as  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  thy 
blessed  will,  not  only  in  his  temporal,  but  in 
his  eternal  state.  He  should  feel  so  much 
complacency  and  acquiescence  as  to  be  abased 
as  willingly  as  others  are  exalted ;  to  be  as 
peaceful  and  contented  in  the  lowest  place  as 
others  are  in  the  highest,  and  as  gladly  to 
accept  of  a  state  of  weakness  and  meanness  as 
others  do  of  the  most  splended  honors  and 
the  most  extensive  power.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  thy  will,  and  the  glory  of  thy  name, 
should  transcend  all  other  considerations, 
and  produce  more  comfort  and  peace  than 
all  the  personal  benefits  which  have  been  or 
can  possibly  be  conferred. 

Christ — I  will  now  teach  thee,  my  son,  the 
way  to  peace,  and  to  true  liberty  of  spirit. 

Disciple. — Gracious  Lord !  do  what  thou 
hast  condescended  to  offer.    Such  instruction 

1  shall  rejoice  to  hear,  for  such  I  greatly 
need. 

Christ. — 1.  Constantly  endeavor  to  do  the 
will  of  another,  rather  than  thy  own  : 

2.  Constantly  choose  rather  to  want  less, 
than  to  have  more  : 

3.  Constantly  choose  the  lowest  place  and 
to  be  humble  to  all :  and 

4.  Constantly  desire  and  pray,  that  the  will 
of  God  may  be  perfectly  accomplished  in 
thee,  and  concerning  thee. 

Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  he  that  doeth 
this,  enters  into  the  region  of  rest  and  peace. 

Disciple. — Lord  !  this  short  lesson  teacheth 
great  perfection ;  it  is  expressed  in  few  words, 
but  it  is  replete  with  truth  and  fruitfulness. 
If  I  could  faithfully  observe  it,  trouble  would 
not  so  easily  rise  up  within  me  ;  for  as  often 
as  I  find  myself  disquieted  and  oppressed,  I 
know  I  have  wandered  from  the  strait  path 
which  thou  hast  now  pointed  out.  But  do 
thou,  O  Lord !  who  canst  do  all  things,  and 
evermore  lovest  the  improvement  of  the  soul, 
increase  the  power  of  thy  grace,  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  fulfil  thy  word,  and  accomplish 
the  salvation  to  which  thou  hast  mercifully 
called  me. 

"  O  God,  be  not  far  from  me :  O  my  God, 
make  haste  for  my  help for  a  multitude  of 
evil  thoughts  have  risen  up  within  me,  and 
terrible  fears  afflict  my  soul.  How  shall  I 
pass  them  unhurt?  How  shall  I  break 
through  them,  and  adhere  to  thee? 


Christ. — I  will  go  before  thee,  and  humble 
the  lofty  spirits  that  exercise  dominion  over 
thee:  I  will  break  the  doors  of  thy  dark  prison, 
and  reveal  to  thee  the  secrets  of  my  law. 

A  PRAYER  FOR  DIVINE  ILLUMINATION. 

Disciple. — Fight  thou  my  battles ;  and  with 
thine  Omnipotent  arm  scatter  all  my  enemies, 
those  deceitful  lusts,  and  malignant  passions, 
that  are  continually  at  work  to  betray  and 
destroy  me.  In  thy  power  may  I  obtain 
peace,  that  my  purified  soul,  as  a  living  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  thee,  may  resound  with 
songs  of  thankfulness  and  praise!  Rebuke 
the  storms  that  rise  within  me.  Say  to  the 
sea,  "  Be  still ;"  and  to  the  north  wind,  "  Blow 
not;"  and  a  heavenly  calm  shall  instantly 
succeed. 

Send  forth  thy  light  and  thy  truth,  that 
they  may  "  move  upon"  this  barren  "  earth  :" 
I  am  as  the  "  earth,  without  form,  and  void  ;" 
a  deep  covered  with  darkness,  till  thou  say  est, 
"  Let  there  be  light."    Pour  forth  thy  treas- 
ures from  the  throne  of  grace ;  water  my 
heart  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  that  the  barren 
soil  may  produce  good  fruit  worthy  to  be 
offered  up  to  thee.    Raise  my  fallen  soul, 
oppressed  with  the  burden  of  sin  ;  draw  all 
my  desire  after  thee ;  and  give  me  such  a  per- 
ception of  the  permanent  glories  of  heaven, 
that  I  may  despise  and  forget  the  fleeting  J 
vanities  of  earth  !    O  force  me  from  myself ! 
snatch  me  away  from  the  delusive  enjoyment  « 
of  creatures,  who  are  unable  to  appease  my  1 
restless  desires !    Unite  me  to  thyself  by  the  | 
indissoluble  bonds  of  love;  for  thou  only 
canst  satisfy  the  lover,  to  whom  the  whole  ] 
universe,  without  thee,  is  "vanitv  and  noth-  | 

.   .  i 

Christ. — Son,  indulge  not  vain  curiosity,  | 
nor  surrender  thy  spirit  to  the  dominion  of  a 
unprofitable  cares :  "  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  j 
follow  thou  me."    What,  indeed,  to  thee,  are  j 
the  words,  the  actions,  and  characters  of  the  ■ 
idle  and  the  busy,  the  ignorant  and  the  vain  ?  f 
The  burden  of  thy  own  sins  is  as  much  1 
as  thou  canst  bear,  thou  wilt  not  be  re-  j 
quired  to  answer  for  the  sins  of  others  ;  why 
perplex  thyself  with  their  conduct?    Behold,  j 
I  understand  the  thoughts  afar  off,  and  noth-  I 
ing  that  is  done  under  the  sun  can  escape  my  tj 
notice.    I  search  the  personal  secrets  of  every  fl 
heart,  and  know  what  it  thinks,  what  it  11 
desires,  and  to  what  its  intention  is  principally 
directed:    All  inspection,  therefore,  and  allN 
judgment  being  referred  to  me,  do  thou  study 
only  to  preserve  thyself  in  true  peace,  and 
leave  the  restless  to  be  as  restless  as  they I 
will.     They  cannot  deceive  Omniscience; 
and  whatever  evil  they  have  done  or  said,  it[  I 
will  fall  upon  their  own  heads. 

Hunt  aot  after  that  fleeting  shadow,  a 
great  name;  covet  not  a  numerous  acquaint-, 
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ance,  nor  court  the  favor  and  affection  of 
particular  persons ;  for  these  produce  dis- 
traction and  darkness  of  heart.  I  would 
freely  visit  thee  with  instruction,  and  reveal 
my  secrets  to  thee,  if,  in  abstraction  from 
cares,  thou  didst  faithfully  watch  my  coming, 
and  keep  the  door  of  thy  heart  open  to  receive 
me.  Be  wise  :  "  watch  and  pray  and  hum- 
ble thyself  continually,  under  the  sense  of 
thy  numerous  imperfections  and  wants. 

Son,  I  once  said  to  my  disciples,  "  Peace  I 
leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  : 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you." 
Peace  is  what  all  desire  ;  but  the  things  that 
belong  to  peace,  few  regard.  My  peace 
dwells  only  with  the  humble  and  the  meek, 
and  is  found  only  in  the  exercise  of  much 
patience.  If  thou  wilt  hearken  to  me,  and 
obey  my  voice,  thou  may  est  enjoy  a  large 

i    portion  of  true  peace. 

Disciple. — Lord  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Christ — Keep  a  strict  guard  over  all  thy 
I  words  and  actions ;  let  the  bent  of  thy  mind 

I    be  to  please  me  only,  and  to  desire  and  seek 
|  after  no  good  but  me ;  and  if,  with  this,  thou 

]  refrainest  from  censuring  the  words  and 
actions  of  other  men,  and  dost  not  perplex 
thy  spirit  with  business  that  is  not  committed 

,    to  thy  trust,  thou  wilt  but  seldom  feel  trouble, 

!  i  and  never  feel  it  much. 

|  Indeed,  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  trouble, 
i  and  suffer  no  distress  either  of  mind  or  body, 
j  belongs  not  to  thy  present  life,  but  is  the 
i !  prerogative  of  that  perfect  state  where  evil  is 
v  not  known.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  thou 
If  hast  found  true  peace,  when  thou  happenest 
[■    to  feel  no  burden  of  sin  or  sorrow  ;  that  all  is 

well,  when  thou  meetest  with  no  adversary  ; 
v,  neither  exalt  thyself  in  thy  own  esteem 
1  because  thou  hast  felt  the  raptures  of  de- 
el'  votion,  and  tasted  the  sweetness  of  spiritual 
J  fervor :  for  by  these  marks  the  lover  of  per- 
lit  fection  is  not  known  ;  nor  doth  perfection 
n  itself,  and  man's  progress  toward  it,  consist  in 
i  such  exemptions  and  enjoyments. 
,!  I  Disciple. — In  what  then,  O  Lord  ? 
1m  j  Christ — In  offering  up  himself,  with  his 
M  wliol  j  h  jart,  to  the  will  of  God  ;  never  seeking 
,(1,1  his  own  will  either  in  small  or  great  respects, 
J  either  in  time  or  in  eternity;  but  with  an  equal 
J  J  mind,  weighing  all  events  in  the  balance  of 

the  sanctuary,  and  receiving  both  prosperity 
|  and  adversity  with  continual  thanksgiving, 
i  |  If,  when  deprived  of  spiritual  comfort,  thou 
U|(  prepare  thy  heart  for  severer  trials,  not  justi- 
j  lying  thyself,  and  extolling  thy  holiness  us 
j,  |  that  which  ought  to  have  exempted  thee  from 

sueli  sufferings,  but  justifying  me  in  all  my 
I    appointments;  then  thou  wilt  walk  in  the 

,  direct  path  to  true  peace,  and  thy  spirit  will 

be  supported  with  the  sure  hope  of  seeing  DttJ 
j,    face  again  in  unutterable  joy.    The  ground 


of  this  high  attainment  is  an  absolute  con- 
tempt and  forgetfulness  of  self;  and  when 
that  is  established,  know  that  thou  w  ilt  enjoy 
peace  in  as  full  abundance  as  it  can  possibly 
be  enjoyed  in  this  state  of  exile  from  heaven! 

Disciple. — Lord !  it  is  the  prerogative  of  a 
regenerate  man  never  to  relax  in  his  desire 
after  his  first  state  in  thee  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  cares  and  dangers  that  sur- 
round him,  to  pass  on  without  solicitude,  not 
from  insensibility,  but  by  a  power  of  liberty 
peculiar  to  the  mind  that  is  delivered  from 
inordinate  affection  to  the  creatures.  I  be- 
seech thee,  therefore,  O  my  most  merciful 
God !  to  preserve  me  from  the  cares  of  this 
fallen  life,  that  my  thoughts  may  not  T)e 
darkened  and  perplexed ;  from  the  impor- 
tunate wants  and  necessities  of  the  body,  that 
I  may  not  be  ensnared  by  the  love  of  sensual 
pleasure,  and  from  all  impediments  to  the  re- 
generate life,  that  I  may  not  be  subdued  and 
cast  down  by  trouble  and  despair. 

O  my  God  !  who  art  benignity  and  sweet- 
ness inexpressible!  turn  into  bitterness  all 
such  consolation,  as  draws  my  mind  from  the 
desire  of  eternity.  O  my  God  !  let  not  flesh 
and  blood  subdue  me  ;  let  not  the  world,  and 
the  transient  glory  of  it,  deceive  me  ;  let  not 
the  devil,  and  his  subtle  reasoning,  supplant 
me.  Give  me  courage  to  resist,  patience  to 
suffer,  and  constancy  to  persevere !  Give  me, 
instead  of  worldly  comfort,  the  divine  unction 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  and  for  carnal  love, 
pour  into  my  heart  the  love  of  thy  blessed 
name ! 

Behold,  the  care  of  food  and  raiment, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  vain 
decoration,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  sensual 
appetite,  is  grievous  and  burdensome  to  a 
fervent  spirit.  Grant  me  grace,  therefore,  to 
use  all  things  pertaining  to  the  body  with 
moderation ;  and  not  anxiously  to  desire  the 
possession  of  them,  nor  bitterly  lament  the 
want.  To  cast  all  away,  the  law  of  nature 
does  not  permit ;  for  nature  must  be  sus- 
tained :  but  to  desire  superfluity,  and  that 
which  ministers  to  delight  more  than  to  use,  the 
holy  law  forbids,  lest  the  flesh  should  grow 
insolent,  and  rebel  against  the  Spirit.  In  all 
these  difficult  and  dangerous  paths,  let  thv 
wisdom  and  power  govern  and  direct  me. 
tJtat  L  mav  not  deviate  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left". 

(To  bo  continued.) 


No  one  who  wishes  that  conversation  should 
be  pleasant  to  his  neighbors  a-  well  as  him- 
self should  speak  more  than  two  or  three  sen 
tenees  at  once.     However  much  he  may  have 
to  say,  it  w  ill  be  all  the  more  autveaMv  said 

for  giving  others  the  opportunity  ofMNpting, 

illustrating,  qualifying,  or  even  contradicting. 
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The  ball  needs  to  be  returned  by  the  opposite 
player  to  make  a  lively  game. 

SKETCH  OF   ELIZABETH,  LUCY  AND  JUDITH 
USHER. 

Elizabeth,  Lucy  and  Judith  Usher,  late  pf 
the  city  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  two  ancient  and  honorable  fami- 
lies, whose  rank  in  life  had  placed  them  in 
the  gay  world  and  furnished  them  with  oppor- 
tunities of  participating  in  many  of  its  more 
refined  dissipations;  but  whilst  young,  es- 
teemed and  accomplished,  they  were  strength- 
ened to  withdraw  from  these  fascinating 
pleasures,  the  love  of  Christ  having  touched 
their  hearts,  the  love  of  this  world  was  there- 
by stained  in  their  view ;  thus  yielding  obe- 
dience to  Him  who  called  them  to  glory  and 
virtue,  they  had  their  understanding  enlight- 
ened to  behold  the  superior  excellency  there 
is  in  the  Truth,  and  were  at  seasons  favored 
to  enjoy  its  enriching  Heavenly  influence. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest  sister,  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, at  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1796,  at  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  She  was  educated  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  not 
satisfied  with  it,  she  frequented  some  meetings 
of  other  Christian  societies  in  the  hope  of 
finding  that  instruction  and  comfort  her  soul 
greatly  desired.  She  was  deprived  of  a  very 
a'ffectionate  father  about  the  age  of  seventeen. 
A  few  years  after,  one  of  her  sisters  being  ill 
in  consequence  of  a  hurt,  was  ordered  to 
Bath,  where  her  mother  and  three  sisters  ac- 
companied her,  and  staid  the  winter.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Elizabeth  went  to  Bristol 
Wells  to  visit  an  aunt,  with  whom  she  after- 
wards resided,  who  was  a  religious  per- 
son, and  had  withdrawn  from  gay  life  and  a 
conspicuous  rank  in  which  she  was  placed,  as 
also  from  the  established  worship;  she  at- 
tended at  different  dissenting  meeting  houses  ; 
to  one  of  these  Elizabeth  accompanied  her, 
when  these  words  reached  the  witness  in  her 
mind,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,"  &c. 

At  this  time  she  wrote  the  first  letter  to  her 
mother  at  Bath,  and  went  thither  herself 
after ;  when  the  sweetness  of  her  countenance 
was  remarkable;  &he  seemed  a  changed  crea- 
ture, given  up  and  united  to  Him,  who  in 
adorable  mercy  had  not  only  convinced  but 
converted  her. 

She  was  become  a  child  not  through  John's 
elementary  baptism  of  water,  but  by  the  one 
only  effectual  baptism,  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire  ;  not  in  words,  but  in  truth, 
a  child  of  God  and  an  inheritor  of  the  King- 
dom of  God. 

When  her  family  returned  to  ,  she 

desired  she  might  remain  at  the  Wells  with 


her  aunt,  which  seemed  extraordinary,  as  a 
short  separation  was  usually  trying  to  her; 
but  she  expressed  a  fear  of  returning  to  her 
gay  acquaintance  whilst  in  the  infancy  of  re- 
ligious experience,  lest  through  weakness  and 
instability  she  might  be  tried  beyond  her 
power  of  resistance,  and  thus  lose  an  im- 
mortal inheritance.  As  soon  as  her  heart 
was  convinced  that  her  former  dress  was  con- 
trary to  Gospel  simplicity,  she  put  away  all 
the  vain  and  superfluous  parts  of  it,  request- 
ing she  might  never  be  pained  by  seeing  them. 

She  remained  in  England  about  two  years, 
growing  in  grace  and  favor  of  the  Lord. 

A  neglected  cold  fell  on  her  lungs;  her 
mother  and  sister  Lucy  hastenod  to  her,  and 
about  two  months  after  were  witnesses  to  her 
close.  A  few  days  before  her  departure, 
when  she  appeared  to  be  asleep,  her  mother 
remarked  to  her  sister,  she  considered  it  a 
favor  that  such  a  covering  of  peace  was 
granted  to  them  under  the  prospect  of  losing 
such  a  precious  and  beloved  friend,  when 
Elizabeth,  raising  herself,  said,  in  a  lively 
manner,  "  Peace,  O  virtue,  peace  is  all  thy 
own  m 

Just  as  the  spirit  quitted  its  enfeebled  tene- 
ment, Lucy  was  sitting  by  her  bedside,  and 
the  curtain  being  drawn  between  them,  she 
was  not  sensible  of  the  change  being  so  near, 
but  was  impressed  with  this  language,  which ■ 
she  thought  she  would  have  uttered,  but ij 
through  diffidence  withheld  it,  "  Open  ye  the  W 
everlasting  gates,  and  let  the  righteous  enteijl 
in."* 

Lucy,  the  second  sister,  was  taken  ill  of  2, 
consumption,  and  died  the  latter  part  of  thefj 
year  1797,  aged  about  twenty-one  years.  <■ 

She  was  very  pleasing  in  her  person,  of  a  meet  j  • 
spirit,  and  religiously  thoughtful,  yet  partooif. 
of  what  she,  at  that  time,  deemed  innocen  | 
recreations,  and,  in  the  way  she  was  educated ; 
what  were  esteemed  polite  accomplishments!] 
such  as  music,  dancing,  painting,  &c. ;  but  all 
she  became  convinced  that  to  purchase  thi] 
pearl  of  great  price  we  must  sell  all  that  i 
vain  and  superfluous,  all  that  divides  an<i 
separates  the  heart  from  the  one  great  an<'j 
only  good,  she  relinquished   these  inferior 
pursuits,  which  faded  as  shadows  at  the  fisj 
ing  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  in  her  sou] 
She  was  dissatisfied  with  the  forms  and  rep<; 
titions  of  the  established  worship,  and  longe . 
for  right  direction  to  worship  God  in  spir  > 
and  in  truth. 

About  this  time,  she  became  acquaint*' 
with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  with  h<| 
mother  accompanied  them  to  their  meeting 
when  in  silence,  that  is  outward  silence,  si, 
was  convinced  that  Friends  were  united 


*  See  Isaiah  xxvi.  2. 
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|  the  one  precious  principle ;  and  these  words 
were  intelligently  sounded  in  her  spiritual  ear, 
"  Join  thyself  to  these  people,"  which  divine  in- 
timation she  readily  obeyed  ;  and  submitting  to 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  she  cheerfully  endured 
the  refining  power  that  was  to  judge  every 
thing  her  dear  Lord's  controversy  was  with, 
and  nail  it  to  the  cross. 

At  this  time,  these  words  were  frequently 
impressed  upon  her  mind,  "The  valley  of 
Achor  shall  be  the  door  of  hope  ;"  not  re- 
membering such  words,  she  took  her  Bible 
and  opened  it  at  that  passage,  and  found  it 
was  there  the  Babylonish  garment  was  to  be 
burned;  she  consulted  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  set  fire  to  all  her  fine  clothes,  a 
great  part  of  which  were  her  own  work,  and 
beautiful,  besides  others  that  had  been  bought ; 
she  left  none  of  gold  or  silver  or  costly 
array,  making  of  them  a  fire  sufficient  to 
warm  water  to  wash  her  hands.  The  peace 
I  of  her  countenance  afterwards  evinced  that 
the  sacrifice  was  accepted,  and  the  outward 
purification  seemed  emblematical  of  the  purity 
of  her  mind.  She  had  strong  and  lively  feel- 
j  ings,  and  though  young  in  years,  was  deeply 
]  taught  by  uncommon  baptisms  tending  to  her 
further  refinement. 

Her  sister  Judith  took  notes  concerning 
her  after  she  had  taken  to  her  bed,  of  the  ill- 
ness of  which  she  died,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted : 

"  She  had  been  for  some  time  deeply  exer- 
:j  cised,  but  at  this  season  her  mind  seemed  to 
|  be  sweetly  relieved  and  covered  with  Divine 
love,  which  flowed  to  all  around  her.  She 
called  me  to  her,  and  said,  the  way  before 
'  her  was  dark,  and  she  knew  not  whether  to 
I  look  for  life  or  death,  but  was  resigned  to  the 
event,  saying,  she   believed  if  it  was  the 
Lord's  will  to  take  her,  it  would  be  to  Him- 

I  self;  expressing  in  much  tenderness  of  spirit, 
that  if  her  life  was  prolonged,  she  hoped  it 

I would  be  entirely  dedicated  to  His  service, 
for  what  else  was  worth  living  for  ?  and  with 
great  earnestness,  expressed  her  desire  that 

I I  should  be  faithful  unto  the  Lord,  and  not 
withhold  any  thing  he  may  require  ;  likewise, 

!  that  she  had  often  felt  much  interested  for 
me,  and  had  received  this  comfortable  im- 
!  pression,  that  the  Lord  would  give  me  change 
)  of  raiment. 

j  "One  evening,  being  so  ill  as  to  think 
phe  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  getting  me 
wo  sit  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  she  gave  some 
[directions  about  the  disposal  of  her  property, 
|ana  \vi(h  her  love  given  to  her  sister  Susan 

land  her  dear  brother  John,  she  desired  (as 
[nearly as  I  can  recollect)  they  would  keep 

rtnUCh  inward  to  the  Lord,  who  would  direct 
I  hem.  She  eXpreBSed  great  resignation  to 
Whatever    was    the   Lord's    holy'  will  COD 


cerning  her ;  adding,  "  Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  and  said,  she 
thought  she  felt  resignation  in  me  also,  in 
which  I  was  wonderfully  supported  about 
that  time,  for  though  I  did  not  think  I  could 
love  her  better,  yet  such  were  my  feelings, 
that  had  the  Lord  demanded  it,  it  seemed  as 
if  I  could  part  with  all  that  was  near  and 
dear  to  me  in  this  life,  in  acquiescence  to  His 
will. 

"A  few  days  before  dear  Lucy's  depart- 
ure she  called  to  her  mother  and  said,  she  re- 
membered in  a  particular  manner,  what  a 
powerful  impression  the  last  testimony  of 
Mary  Ridgway's,  that  she  heard  at  meeting, 
had  on  her  mind ;  that  it  seemed  to  have 
passed  away,  but  then  revived,  and  she  felt 
easy  to  repeat  so  much :  '  Ye  are  they  that 
have  been  with  me  in  my  trials  and  in  my 
temptations,  and  for  you  my  Father  has  pre- 
pared a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away.'  At  another  time  she  said,  '  Oh !  what 
an  awful  thing  to  appear  before  a  God  of 
purity !' 

"  Her  bodily  pains  seemed  excessive,  yet 
she  never  complained,  but  with  a  sweet  coun- 
tenance often  said,  '  It  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence, if  it  does  the  work  of  purification  it 
is  a  favor.' 

"She  said  she  remembered,  at  the  only 
meeting  for  Discipline  that  she  sat,  an  epistle 
was  read,  where,  after  much  encouragement 
was  expressed  to  the  young,  there  was  added 
a  desire  for  those  who  should  be  cut  off  in 
their  bloom,  that  their  conduct  and  example 
might  be  such  that  would  leave  a  savor  be- 
hind ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  believed  she 
was  of  the  number  that  was  to  be  removed, 
and  did  ardently  crave  that  the  latter  part 
might  be  applicable  to  herself." 

She  was  admitted  into  membership  with  the 
Society  of  Friends  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before  her  decease. 


If  half  the  pains  w  ere  taken  by  some  peo- 
ple to  perform  the  labors  allotted  to  them  that 
are  taken  by  them  to  avoid  it,  we  should  hear 
much  less  said  about  the  troubles  of  lite,  and 
see  much  more  actually  completed. 


For  Friends'  Ii.tollig.-iiccr. 
BY   t.   W.  O. 

My  attention  was  arrested  by  two  articles 
in  your  paper  written  by  Benjamin  Hallowell, 

on  the  subject  of  muMc,  and  in  detenee  ot  hi> 
assertion  in  a  recent  publication,  that 
"  Friends  as  a  Society  have  no  testimony 
against  music  in  itself;"  lie  explains  that  he 
means  by  a  testimony  against  mustQ  in  itself. 
'*  an  objection  or  aversion  to  melodious,  harmo- 
nious, and  musical  sounds,  such  as  we  have 
to  drunkenness.  cVe." 
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Now  if  he  merely  means  that  Friends 
have  no  testimony  against  harmonious  and 
melodious  sounds  when  proceeding  from  the 
inferior  part  of  creation,  such  as  the  singing 
of  birds,  insects,  &c,  or  when  produced  by 
the  voice  of  man  under  the  influence  of  and 
directed  by  the*  power  of  God,  I  suppose 
there  can  be  but  little  controversy ;  but,  I 
think,  we  may  conclude  that  he  refers  to  mu- 
sic in  a  much  broader  sense.  Yet  he  states 
"  there  is  a  state  attainable  in  sweet  commu- 
nion with  God,  in  which  music  of  any  arti- 
ficial kind  would  be  rather  an  annoyance  than 
a  gratification."  But  as  to  attain  to  this  state 
of  communion  with  God  is  the  end  and  object 
of  all  true  religion,  how  can  it  be  that  that 
which  is  an  annoyance  to  this  state  can  be 
allowed  of,  much  less  defended,  without 
weakening  the  cause  of  religion  itself?  and 
as  it  was  the  whole  end  and  object  of  the 
labor  of  George  Fox  and  Friends  of  his  day 
to  bear  testimony  to  pure  Christianity,  how 
could  they,  if  faithful  to  their  righteous  call- 
ing, avoid  testifying  against  that  which  an- 
noyed them  therein  ?  George  Fox  says,  "  I 
was  moved  also  to  cry  against  all  sorts  of 
music,  and  against  the  mountebanks  playing 
tricks  on  their  stages,"  (now  mark  the  reason,) 
"  for  they  burdened  the  pure  life  and  stirred 
up  peoples  minds  to  vanity.  G.  Fox's  ivorks, 
vol.  i,  page  92. 

Again,  in  some  "  Queries  to  all  the  teachers 
and  professors  of  Christianity  to  answer," 
George  Fox  asks,  in  Query  II.,  "  where  was 
any  instruments  of  music  allowed  of  God  to 
be  invented  and  used  by  the  Jews  to  them- 
selves, but  unto  the  Lord?  Indeed  David 
used  them  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  danced  be- 
fore the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  but  what  is  the 
use  and  end  of  all  the  music  and  dancing  in 
Christendom  ?  Was  not  the  melody  the  true 
Christians  made  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  ? 

Query  III.,  where  did  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians invent  plays  and  shows,  as  those  called 
Christians  have  done  since  the  apostles' 
days?   

Query  VII.,  whether  all  these  plays,  games, 
shows,  sports,  and  other  vain  exercises,  coun- 
tenanced in  Christendom,  do  not  spoil  and 
corrupt  youth  and  men,  and  ruin  them  in 
person  and  estate  ? 

And  doth  not  Amos  say,  "Woe  to  such 
that  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  in- 
vent to  themselves  instruments  of  music  like 
David."  Amos  vi. —  George  Fox,  vol.  iv.,  page 
316. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Friends  generally 
distinguish  between  music  and  the  melody 
made  by  true  Christians  from  their  hearts  to 
the  Lord ;  thus  while  George  Fox  heartily 
approved  of  the  latter,  he  was  moved  to  cry 
against  all  sorts  of  music,  because  it  burdened 


the  pure  life,  or,  to  state  it  differently,  he 
clearly  seems  to  have  considered  (at  least  so 
far  as  man  is  concerned)  every  kind  of  music 
that  does  not  proceed  from  the  heart  to  the 
Lord  an  abuse  of  it;  and  he  queries,  "What 
is  the  use  and  end  of  all  the  music  and 
dancing  in  Christendom  ?" 

In  view  of  the  preceding,  may  we  not 
safely  conclude  that  Clarkson  was  correct  in 
saying,  "  George  Fox  and  his  followers  were 
of  the  opinion  that  it  (music)  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  system  of  pure  Christianity  ?" 

And  ought  not  Friends,  making  the  pro- 
fession they  do,  to  be  too  self-denying  and 
practical  a  people  to  allow,  much  less  defend, 
any  thing  of  so  seductive  a  character,  the  use 
of  which  may  and  has  become  "  almost  in- 
separable from  its  abuse,"  unless  indeed  it 
was  one  of  the  most  absolute  necessities  of 
life? 


SELF-CONSECRATION. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  a  ship 
bound  for  Quebec,  with  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  on  board,  was  wrecked  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Newfoundland,  not 
fifty  miles  from  Cape  Ray.    It  occurred  in  a 
fog,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  All 
the  passengers  and  seamen,  however,  after 
various  perils,  managed  to  reach  the  land 
in  safety  and  to  clamber  up  on  the  rocks, 
whence,  after  about  a  wTeek,  they  were  taken 
off  by  some  fishing  vessels  and  carried,  some 
to  the  United  States,  and  others  to  Canada 
or  the  different  British  Provinces.  There 
was  among  them  one  youth  of  about  seven- 
teen, who,  as  he  afterwards  wandered  on  i 
that  rock-bound  coast,  and  noticed  the  thou- 
sand chances   of  destruction   that  he  had 
passed  safely  through  in  that  scene,  kneeled  I 
and  prayed  that  the   life   redeemed   from  i 
death  might  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  Great  Being  who  had  spared  it.  The 
feelings  of  the  moment  soon  passed  away, 
but  that  solemn  act  of  self-consecration  to  i 
the  service  of  his  Maker  has  never  been  for- 
gotten.   His  effort  ever  since  has  been  to  be 
dead  to  the  world  and  alive  to  God.  Only, 
very  slowly,  perhaps,  did  this  scene  have 
much  effect  upon  his  after  life.    But  it  was 
never  forgotten,  and  became  by  degrees  thci 
basis  of  his  whole  subsequent  life.    He  was 1 
not  less  cheerful  or  happy  for  having  an  Al- 
mighty Father  and  Friend  to  whom  he  could 
confide  all  his  daily  cares,  but  the  habit  of 
praying  restrained  him  from  indulging  in 
many  of  the  sins  of  the  people  surrounding  ! 
him,  and  he  occupied  his  leisure  time  in . 
reading  the  Scriptures  to  the  sick  andsui-! 
fering,  praying  with  them,  and  exhorting 
them,  until   opportunity  offered,  when  he 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  devoted  his* 
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life  to  its  duties  with  sincerest  pleasure. 
Nor  has  he  ever  desired  to  retract  the  conse- 

'   cration  of  himself  then  made. 

Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  consecration 
of  life  is  the  wisest  for  all  ?  To  live  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  the  Universe,  even  as 
a  matter  of  philosophy,  must  be  the  best  life 
possible  for  every  one.  To  be  guided  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  at  every  step  must  give  supe- 

:  rior  wisdom  and  success  in  life,  amid  the  com- 
plicated mazes  of  earthly  affairs,  and  their 
constant  fluctuations,  and  cannot  fail,  however 
imperfectly  followed,  to  exert  a  very  marked 
j.  and  favorable  influence  upon  the  life  of  any 
man.  In  the  course  of  years,  the  effect  of  this 
will  become  noticeable  and  influential.  It 
El  must  confer  an  elevation  and  superior  direc- 
tion to  life,  such  as  nothing  else  can  afford. 
Nor  can  any  good  man  doubt  that  it  is  a  duty 
— the  duty  of  all.    It  stands,  as  it  were,  at 

:  the  threshold  of  the  religious  profession,  and 

•  is  given  by  St.  Paul  as  containing  the  earnest 
i    of  the  whole  life.    Indeed,  it  embraces  essen- 
tially the  comprehensive  effort  of  every  wise 
and  good  man's  life.    This  must  include  also 

\  the  highest  and  most  refined  happiness  that  is 
to  be  found  on  earth,  because  it  is  the  most 
elevated  and  abiding.    Such  a  life,  in  pro- 

:  portion  as  it  is  sincerely  followed,  leaves  no 

;  regrets.  Its  struggles  and  difficulties  are 
many,  at  the  outset,  but  it  leaves  no  aching 
disappointments  or  wounds  or  stings  behind. 
The  man  who  is  thus  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Maker  has,  in  fact,  a  source  of 
pleasure  within,  independent  of  the  favors  or 

1  frowns  of  any  one  on  earth.  His  life  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  work  that  cannot  fail  in  its  great 

I  purpose,  and  therefore  will  not  cease  to  afford 

i  him  superior,  and  increasing  happiness,  while 
the  influence  he  exerts  in  adding  to  the  happi- 
ng, ness  and  elevation  of  others  will  augment 
•k  through  life. 

J     The  object  in  which  he  is  engaged  will  be 
j   certain  to  bring  to  him  the  friendship  of  the 
m  good.    For  there  must  always  be,  as  society 
J    improves,  and  the  world  grows  more  intelli- 
I  j  gent,  an  increasing  number,  not  only  inter- 
i  j  ested  in  the  same  subjects,  but  the  success  of 
|  every  good  man.    Friends  will  arise  and  do 
;  I  arise,  in  unexpected  quarters,  so  that  though 
m  a  man  may  begin  a  thousand  enterprises  alone, 
j  J  and  may  fear  he  has  got  to  stand  and  walk 
I  \  alone  through  life,  he  will  find  an  even-  in- 
;  creasing  company  of  friends  walking  in  the 
i  same  path  —while  he  who  is  seeking  for  friends 

first,  juid  truth  or  duty  second,  will  eontin- 

1  ually  find  all  on  whom  he  has  trusted  leaving 
him  alone.  Thus  the  self-consecrated  man 
will  be  more  successful  iii  life  than  others. 

I  Notperhaps  in  obtaining  wealth  or  honors, 
hut  in  securing  what  he  seeks,  the  conscious- 
ness of  serving  his  Maker  and  acting  nobly 


and  well.  The  simplicity  of  his  object  is 
favorable  to  this.  God  is  on  his  side,  and  is 
making  the  world  better  in  each  generation, 
and  in  proportion  as  men  devoted  to  His  ser- 
vice abound.  No  doubt  the  objects  at  which 
good  men  aim  often  seem  to  fail  for  a  while. 
Many  of  these  enterprises  bring  rather  per- 
plexity and  trouble  for  the  time.  But  these 
failures  often  purify  and  elevate  or  enlarge 
their  ideas ;  so  that  he  whose  life  is  most  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  his  Maker,  will  be 
most  fully  satisfied  in  this  life  with  the  degree 
of  success  he  attains.  The  objects  on  which 
he  most  sets  his  heart  he  will  find  growing 
towards  an  accomplishment.  He  will  not  be 
left  disappointed ;  and  his  hope  will  ever  be 
found  to  rise  in  death  itself.  Often  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  course  he  may  seem  only  to 
sow  in  tears,  but  as  he  draws  towards  the  end, 
he  reaps  in  joy.  No  man  who  has  given  up 
anything  tor  truth  and  goodness'  sake,  but 
finds  the  reward  a  hundred  fold  in  this  pres- 
ent life  besides  the  eternal  reward  of  the  life 
to  come. — Phila.  Ledger. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
SORROW  AND  CONSOLATION. 

We  present  to  the  readers  of  Friends'  Intel- 
ligencer the  following  striking  passage  from 
the  elegant  pen  of  John  Wilson,  the  Christo- 
pher North  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  They 
will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  though  under  a 
different  form  of  words,  he  acknowledges  the 
Divine  Light  in  the  soul,  to  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  ever  been  concerned  to  bear 
witness,  as  his  teacher  and  minister  of  conso- 
lation. M.  T. 

"  When  the  hand  of  death  has  rent  in  one 
moment  from  fond  affection  the  happiness  of 
years,  and  seems  to  have  left  to  it  no  other  lot 
upon  earth  than  to  bleed  and  mourn,  then  in 
that  desolation  of  the  spirit  are  discovered 
what  are  the  secret  powers  which  it  bears 
within  itself,  out  of  which  it  can  derive  conso- 
lation and  peace.  The  mind,  torn  by  such  a 
stroke  from  all  inferior  human  sympathies, 
which,  weak  and  powerless  when  compared  to 
his  own  sorrow,  can  afford  it  no  relict',  turns 
itself  to  that  sympathy  which  is  without 
hounds.  Ask  of  the  forlorn  ami  widowed 
heart  what  is  the  calm  which  it  finds  in  those 
hours  of  secret  thought  which  are  withdrawn 

from  all  eves?  Ask  what  is  thai  hidden  pro- 
cess of  Nature1  by  which  grief  has  led  it  on  to 
devotion?  Thai  attraction  of  the  soul,  in  its 
uttermost,  earthly  distress,  to  a  source  of  eon 
solation  remote  from  earth,  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a  disposition  to  substitute  one  emo- 
tion for  another,  as  if  it  hoped  to  find  relief 
in  dispelling  and  blotting  out  the  vain  passion 
with  which  it  labored  before;  but,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  soul,  the  capacities  of  hll- 
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man  and  divine  affection  are  linked  together, 
and  it  is  the  very  depth  of  its  passion  that 
leads  it  over  from  one  to  the  other.  Nor  is  its 
consolation  forge  tfuln  ess.  But  that  affection 
which  was  wounded  becomes  even  more  deep 
and  tender  in  the  midst  of  the  calm  which  it 
attains." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  noticed,  rather  with  regret,  the  dis 
cussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer 
upon  the  views  of  our  religious  Society,  as  de 
fined  in  our  Discipline,  upon  the  subject  of 
Music. 

I  do  not  believe  any  advantage  will  result 
from  it.  The  youth  of  our  Society  are  cer- 
tainly not  suffering  from  over-restraint  in  this 
direction.  Music  in  its  most  enchanting  and 
exquisite  form  is  so  wrought  up  with  that 
which  tends  to  lead  the  mind  of  its  votary 
from  beneath  the  restraining  power  of  Divine 
grace,  that  safety  consists  rather  in  abstinence 
than  indulgence.  Herein  is  our  testimony. 
The  desires  of  the  human  heart  may  only  be 
gratified  within  the  limits  of  purity  and  holi- 
ness of  life.  The  testimonies  of  Friends  are 
deeply  and  solidly  laid  upon  the  true  founda- 
tion, and  experience  has  verified  them.  No 
candid  mind,  I  think,  can  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  effect  of  indulgence  in  music 
as  it  generally  obtains  is  weakening  to  the 
restraints  of  religious  influence.  Unlimited 
gratification  of  the  senses  forms  the  character 
adverse  to  the  Divine  Harmony.  The  grace 
of  God  is  given  to  control  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  keep  them  within  legitimate  bounds, 
and  lead  us  onward  and  upward  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  perfection  to  which  we  are  called 
as  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Philada.,  4th  mo.  18,  1868.  W. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  2,  1868. 

Questions  upon  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families.  Compiled  by  a  Teacher. 
A  little  book  under  the  foregoing  title  has 
just  issued  from  the  press  in  Baltimore.  It 
has  been  prepared  with  much  care  by  a 
young  Friend,  who  from  week  to  week  penned 
the  questions  as  needed  by  her  class,  and 
though  not  at  first  intended  to  be  given  to 
others,  is  now  offered  as  a  help  to  those  who 
may  desire  it.  The  questions  are  short  and 
comprehensive,  and  the  answers  mostly  ob- 
tained by  special  references  to  Scripture  texts, 
while  the  applications  interspersed  are  simple 
and  teaching.    We  believe  it  will  be  a  valu- 


able addition  to  the  limited  number  of  books 
now  in  the  hands  of  mothers  and  First-day 
school  teachers. 

Married,  on  the  9th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  at 
Rahway,  N.  J.,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Edward  J. 
Maginnis,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Kate  L.,  daughter  of 
H.  R.  Shotwell. 


Died,  on  the  1st  of  Second  month,  1868,  at  the 
residence  of  her  husband  Pemberton  Borton,  Eve- 
sham, N.  J.,  Anna  W.  Borton,  in  the  51st  year  of 
her  age. 

 ,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  27th  of 

Third  month,  1868,  Hannah  P.,  wife  of  Joshua  I. 
Atkinson,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Jes.  Townsend, 
in  the  60th  year  of  her  age ;  a  useful  and  active 
member  of  Lombard  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  2d  month,  1868,  at  her  husband's  residence, 

Nether  Providence,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  Martha 
D.,  wife  of  Eli  D.  Peirce,  Sr.,  in  her  80th  year. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  Second  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  her  son,  Hestonville,  Philadelphia  Co., 
Phebe,  relict  of  Jacob  Hoffman,  in  her  90th  year. 

.  ,  on  the  20th  of  Fourth  montb,  1868,  Rachel, 

wife  of  Thomas  Garrett,  a  member  of  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Monthly  Meeting. 

friends'  publication  association. 
The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  Second-day 
evening  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  Fifth  month  11th, 
at  8  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Phila- 
delphia.   The  attendance  of  Friends  generally  is 


invited. 
2t 


Thos.  Garrigues, 
Phebe  W.  Foulke, 


Clerks. 


A  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Education,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  completion  of  Swarthmore 
College,  will  be  held  on  Third-day  evening  of  Yearly 
Meeting  week,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House.  2t 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedman,  will  be 
held  on  Fourth-day  evening  of  Yearly  Meeting  week, 
at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House. 


2t 


Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
Anne  Cooper, 


Chris. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  "  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools  with- 
in the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, "  will 
meet  on  Sixth-day  evening  next,  at  7  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at  Race  St. 

A  meeting  on  the  subject  of  First-day  Schools  will 
be  held  on  Fifth-day  evening  of  Yearly  Meeting 
week,  at  8  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Meeting  House. 

2t 


first-day  schools. 

The  General  Conference  will  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
Sixth-day  evening,  Fifth  month  8th,  at  7^  o'clock, 
at  Race  Street  Meeting-House.  Reports  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  associations  and  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  desired,  and  a  general 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
this  concern  to  attend  and  participate. 

Eli  M.  Lamb,         |  Clerks' 

2t.  Lydia  C.  Stabler.  )  ' 

First-day  School  Executive  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  will  meet  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
Fifth  month  8th,  at  4  o "clock,  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  Room  at  Race  Street. 

2t.  Wm.  W.  Biddlr,  Clerk. 
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NOTICE. 

Hereafter  communications  and  other  business, 
connected  with  Friends'  Publication  Association, 
will  be  attended  to  by  the  Treasurer,  Jos.  M.  Tru- 
man, Jr.,  717  Willow  street,  Philadelphia. 

T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  3  South  Fifth,  up  stairs,  has 
consented  to  keep  an  assortment  of  its  publications 
for  sale. 


AGENT  APPOINTED. 

Phebe  Griffith,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
j     pointed  agent  of  Friends'  Publication  Association, 
and  will  keep  an  assortment  of  Friends'  books  for 
sale. 


FRIENDS  ALMANAC. 

"  C.  C,  Wilmington,"  is  informed  that  the  Al- 
manac, published  by  "Friends'  Publication  Associ- 
ation," has  not  been,  nor  is  it  intended  to  make  it, 
an  advertising  medium. 


"Questions  upon  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  sundry  references,  &c,"  prepared  by  a  Balti- 
more teacher,  having  been  examined  by  the  First- 
day  School  Executive  Committee,  is  recommended 
by  them  as  a  work  much  needed  by  teachers.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Eli  M.  Lamb,  Friends' 
School,  Lombard  St.,  near  Eutaw,  Baltimore.  Price, 
25  cents.  In  Philadelphia  at  T.  E.  Chapman's, 
No.  3  Sonth  Fifth,  up  stairs. 


EARLY  ANTI-SLAVERY  REFORMERS. 

Samuel  J.  May  has  published  in  the  "Chris- 
tian Register,"  Boston,  a  series  of  interesting 
essays,  entitled,  "  Recollections  of  the  Early 
Anti-Slavery  Reformers." 

Alluding  to  the  important  part  taken  by 
women  in  this  great  movement,  and  enumer- 
ating many  of  them  by  name,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  two  who  are  known  to  some 
of  our  readers. 

The  account  is  suggestive  of  the  fact  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave  was  an  aid  in 
the  emancipation  of  woman. 

But  though  the  excellent  women  whom  I 
have  named,  and  many  more  like  them,  con- 
stantly attended  our  meetings,  and  often  sug- 
gested the  best  things  that  were  said  and  done 
at  them,  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  utter 
their  thoughts  aloud.  They  were  bound  to 
silence  by  the  almost  universal  sentiment  and 
custom  which  forbade  "  women  to  speak  in 
meeting. " 

In  1836,  two  ladies  of  a  distinguished  fami- 
ly in  South  Carolina— §arah  and  Angelina  E. 
Gfljmkfr- came  t<>  New  York  under  a  dqep 
sense  of  obligation  to  do  what  they  could  in 

the  service  of  that  class  of  persons,  with  whose 
utter  enslavement  they  h:nl  been  familiar 
from  childhood.    They  were  ambers  of  the 

"Society  of  Friends,"  and  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  event  proved,  to  come  on 
I  his  mission  of  love.     They  made  themselves 

acquainted  with  the  abolitionists,  our  princi- 
ples, measures  and  spirit.    These  commended 


themselves  so  entirely  to  their  consciences  and 
benevolent  feelings,  that  they  advocated  them 
with  great  earnestness ;  and  enforced  their 
truth  by  numerous  facts  drawn  from  their 
own  past  experience  and  observation. 

In  the  fall  of  1836,  Miss  A.  E.  Grimke 
published  an  "  Appeal  to  the  Women  of  the 
South,"  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This 
evinced  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  American  system  of  oppression,  and  so 
deep  a  conviction  of  its  fearful  sinfulness,  that 
Prof.  Elizur  Wright,  then  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
urged  her  and  her  sister  Sarah  to  come  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  address  ladies  in  their 
sewing  circles,  and  in  parlors  to  which  they 
might  be  invited  to  meet  anti-slavery  ladies 
and  their  friends.  No  man  was  better  able 
than  Prof.  Wright  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  contributions  which  these  South  Carolina 
ladies  were  prepared  to  make  to  the  cause  of 
impartial  liberty  and  outraged  humanity.  As 
early  as  1833,  while  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Western  Reserve 
College,  he  published  an  elaborate  and  pow- 
erful pamphlet  on  "The  Sin  of  Slaveholding," 
which  we  accounted  one  of  our  most  import- 
ant tracts.  Commended  by  him  and  by  others, 
who  had  read  her  "Appeal,"  Miss  Grimke 
and  her  sister  attracted  the  anti-slavery  wo- 
men of  New  York  in  such  numbers,  that  soon 
no  parlor  or  drawing-room  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  those  who  were  eager  to  hear 
them.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dunbar,  therefore,  of- 
fered them  the  use  of  the  vestry  or  lecture- 
room  of  his  church  for  their  meetings,  and 
they  were  held  there  several  times.  Such, 
however,  was  the  interest  created  by  their  ad- 
dresses, that  the  vestry  was  too  small  for  their 
audiences.  .  Accordingly,  the  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Ludlow  opened  his  church  to  them  and  their 
hearers,  of  whom  a  continually  increasing 
number  were  gentlemen. 

Early  in  1837,  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  invited  these  ladies  to  come 
to  Boston  to  address  meetings  of  those  of  their 
own  sex.  putt  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them 
thus  exclusive  ;  and  soon,  wherever  they  wen 
advertised  to  speak,  there  a  large  concourse 
of  men,  as  well  as  women,  >vas  sure  to  he  as- 
sembled.   This  was  an  added  offence  which 

our  opposers  were  not  slow  to  mark,  nor 
condemn  in  any  small  measure.     It  showed 
plainly  enough   that   the  Abolitionists  W€n 
ready  to  set  at  naught  the  order  and  decorum 

of  the  ( christian  church. 

My  readers  may  smile  when  1  confess  t-> 
them  that,  at  first,  I  was  myself  not  a  little 
disturbed  in  my  sense  of  propriety.  But  I 
took  the  matter  into  serious  consideration.  1 
looked  the  facts  fully  i n  the  face.  Here  were 
millions  of  our  couutrvmen  held  in  the  most 
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abject,  cruel  bondage.  More  than  half  of 
them  were  females,  whose  condition  in  some 
respects  was  more  horrible  than  that  of  the 
males.  The  people  of  the  North  had  consent- 
ed to  this  gigantic  wrong  with  those  of  the 
South,  and  those  who  had  risen  up  to  oppose 
it  were  denounced  as  enemies  of  their  country, 
were  persecuted,  their  property  and  their  per- 
sons violated.  The  pulpit,  for  the  most  part, 
was  dumf) ;  the  press  was  everywhere,  with 
small  exceptions,  wielded  in  the  service  of  the 
oppressors  ;  the  political  parties  were  vying 
with  each  other  in  obsequiousness  to  the  slave- 
holding  oligarchy,  and  the  petitions  of  the 
slaves  and  their  advocates  were  contemptuous- 
ly and  angrily  spurned  from  the  legislature 
of  the  republic.  Surely  the  condition  of  our 
country  was  wretched  and  most  perilous.  I 
remembered  that  in  the  greatest  emergencies 
of  nations,  women  had  again  and  again  come 
forth  from  the  retirement  to  which  they  were 
consigned,  or  in  which  they  preferred  to  dwell, 
and  had  spoken  the  word,  or  done  the  deed 
which  the  crisis  demanded.  Surely  the  friends 
of  humanity,  of  the  right  and  the  true,  never 
needed  help  more  than  we  needed  it.  And 
here  had  come  two  well-informed  persons, 
of  exalted  character,  from  the  midst  of  slave- 
dom,  to  testify  to  the  correctness  of  our  alle- 
gations against  slavery,  and  tell  of  more  of  its 
horrors  than  we  knew.  And  shall  they  not  be 
heard  because  they  are  women  ?  I  saw,  I  felt, 
it  was  a  miserable  prejudice  that  would  forbid 
woman  to  speak,  or  to  act,  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering,  the  outraged,  just  as  her  heart  may 
p*omt)t  and  as  God  has  "given  her  power.  So 
I  sat  me  down  and  penned  as  earnest  a  letter 
as  I  could  write,  to  the  Misses  Grimke,  invi- 
ing  them  to  come  to  my  house,  then  in  South 
Scituate,  to  stay  with  us  as  long  as  their  en- 
gagements would  permit;  to  speak  to  the 
people  from  my  pulpit,  from  the  pulpit  of  my 
excellent  cousin,  Rev.  E.  Q.  Bewail,  Scituate, 
and  from  as  many  other  pulpits  in  the  county 
of  Plymouth  as  might  be  opened  to  them. 

They  came  to  us  the  last  week  of  October, 
1837,  and  tarried  eight  days.  It  was  a  week 
of  highest,  purest  enjoyment  to  me  and  my 
precious  wife,  and  most  profitable  to  the  com- 
munity. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Angelina  addressed  a 
full  house  from  my  pulpit,  for  two  hours,  in 
strains  of  wise  remark  and  eloquont  appeal, 
which  settled  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
her  "  speaking  in  meeting." 

The  next  afternoon  she  spoke  to  a  large 
audience  in  Mr.  SewalPs  meeting-house  in 
Scituate,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  evidently  to 
their  great  acceptance.  The  following  Wednes- 
day I  took  the  sisters  to  Duxbury.  where,  in 
the  Methodist  church,  that  evening,  Angelina 
held  six  hundred  hearers  in  fixed  attention  for 


two  hours,  and  received  from  them  frequent 
audible,  as  well  as  visible,  expressions  of  as- 
sent and  sympathy. 

On  Friday  afternoon  I  went  with  them  to 
the  Baptist  meeting-house  in  Hanover,  where 
a  crowd  was  already  assembled  to  hear  them. 
Sarah  Grimke,  the  state  of  whose  voice  had 
prevented  her  from  speaking  on  either  of  the 
former  occasions,  gave  a  most  impressive  dis- 
course of  more  than  an  hour's  length,  oh  the 
dangers  of  slavery,  revealing  to  us  some  things 
which  only  those  who  had  lived  in  the  prison- 
house  could  have  learnt.  Angelina  followed 
in  a  speech  of  nearly  an  hour,  in  which  she 
made  the  duty  and  safety  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation appear  so  plainly,  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  must  have  seen  the  truth. 
If  there  was  a  person  there  who  went  away 
unaffected,  he  would  not  have  been  moved 
though  an  angel,  instead  of  Angelina,  had 
spoken  to  him.  I  said  then,  I  have  often  said 
since,  that  I  never  have  heard  from  any  other 
lips,  male  or  female,  such  eloquence  as  that  of 
her  closing  appeal.  Several  gentlemen,  who 
had  come  from  Hingham,  not  disposed  nor  ex- 
pecting to  be  pleased,  rushed  up  to  me  when 
the  audience  began  to  depart ;  and  after  be- 
rating me  roundly  for  "going  about  the  neigh- 
borhood with  these  women,  setting  public 
sentiment  at  naught,  and  violating  the  deco- 
rum of  the  church,"  said  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  have  a  right  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic, and  they  ought  to  be  heard;  do  bring 
them  to  Hingham  as  soon  as  may  be.  Our 
meeting-house  shall  be  at  their  service."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  day  I  took  them  thither, 
and  they  spoke  there  with  great  effect  on  Sun-  jj 
.day  evening,  November  5,  from  the  pulpit  of  ■ 
the  Unitarian  church,  then  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Brooks. 

The  experience  of  that  week  dispelled  my 
Pauline  prejudice.    I  needed  no  other  war-* 
rant,  for  the  course  the  Misses  Grimke  were' 
pursuing,  than  the  evidence  they  gave  of  their; 
power  to  speak  so  as  to  instruct  and  deeply 
impress  those  who  listened  to  them.    I  coulcj 
not  believe  that  God  gave  them  such  talents 
as  they  evinced  to  be  buried  in  a  napkin.  ]\ 
could  not  think  they  would  be  justified  il 
withholding  what  was  so  obviously  given  thenf 
to  say  on  the  great  iniquity  of  our  country  bej 
cause  they  were  women.  And  ever  since  thai 
day  I  have  been  steadfast  in  the  opinion  thai, 
the  daughters  of  men  ought  to  be  just  af; 
thoroughly  and  highly  educated  as  the  sons 
that  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  power 
should  be  as  fully  developed;  and  that  the> 
should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  engag 
in  any  employment,  enter  into  any  professioi 
for  which  they  have  properly  qualified  then 
selves,  and  that  women  ought  to  be  paid  tb 
same  compensation  as  men  for  services  of  an' 
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kind  equally  well  performed.  This  radical 
opinion  is  spreading  rapidly  in  this  country 
and  in  England  ;  and  it  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail, just  as  surely  as  that  God  is  impartial, 
and  that  "  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free ;  neither  male  nor  female." 


From  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  State  Charities. 

INDIANS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Sanborn  has  an  interesting  account 
of  the  condition,  social  and  legal,  of  the  last 
remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Massa- 
chusetts. A  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
three  thousand  six  hundred  left ;  to-day  there 
are  only  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten 
persons,  who  compose  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  families.  Mr.  ]i)arle,  the  Massa- 
chusetts authority  on  these  subjects,  says  that 
of  all  these  persons  it  is  safe  to  announce 
there  is  not  one  of  unmixed  Indian  blood. 
There  are  a  few  who  claim  it,  but  there  claim 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  satisfactory  basis. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  intermixture 
both  with  the  whites  and  the  blacks  com- 
menced more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  gene- 
rations there  has  been  an  opportunity  from 
intermarriages  among  themselves  for  the 
foreign  blood  to  permeate  the  whole  mass ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  intermix- 
ture^  has  been  constantly  kept  up  from  the 
outside  also  down  to  the  present  time,  it  would 
be  a  marvel  indeed  if  any  Indian  of  the  pure 
native  race  remained.  Of  the  publishments 
of  colored  persons  entered  on  the  early  records 
of  Dartmouth,  by  far  the  larger  number  are 
those  of  negro  men  or  Indian  women.  In 
Yarmouth  a  large  portion  of  those  of  Indian 
descent  have  intermarried  with  the  whites  till 
their  progeny  has  become  white ;  their  social 
relations  are  with  those  of  that  color,  and 
they  are  mingled  with  the  general  community, 
having  lost  their  identity  as  a  distinct  class. 
Mr.  Earle  adds : 

"  The  distinct  bands,  communities  or  tribes, 
having  funds  or  reservations,  or  which  have 
had  them  and  are  recognised  as  wards  of  the 
State,  are  the  Chappequiddick,  the  Christian- 
town,  the  Gay  Head,  the  Marshpee,  the  Her- 
ring Pond,  the  Natick,  the  Punkabog,  the 
Troy,  or  Fall  River,  the  Hassanamisco,  and 
he  Dudley.  The  Indians  and  descendants 
)f  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  considerable 
lumbers  in  any  one  vicinitv,  whose  descent 
an  be  distinctly  traced,  but  who  do  not 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  State,  are 
hose  of  Dartmouth  and  Yarmouth.  There 
tre,  in  addition,  considerable  numbers,  be- 
ongwig  originally  to  some  of  the  tribes  before 
earned,  as  the  Gay  Head,  Marshpee,  &c, 
>ut  who,  having  left  them  to  reside  elsewhere, 


have  lost  their  original  rights  as  members  of 
the  tribes,  and  are  not  acknowledged  as  be- 
longing to  them ;  and  some  others,  residing 
either  in  neighborhoods  or  scattered  abroad 
in  the  community,  who  originated  from  other 
sources  or  whose  descent  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  of  whose  identity  as  Indians 
there  is  no  doubt." 

The  miscegenation  in  most  of  the  tribes  has 
been  more  with  the  negro  race  than  with  the 
white,  till  that  blood  probably  predominates, 
"  though  there  are  still  a  considerable  num- 
ber who  have  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  Indians — the  lank,  glossy,  black  hair, 
the  high  cheek  bones,  the  bright  dark  eye, 
and  other  features  peculiar  to  the  race." 

The  Massachusetts  Indians  form  five  dis- 
tinct communities — the  larger  portion  of 
whom  live  at  Gay  Head,  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. Gay  Head  is  of  nearly  equal  length 
and  breadth,  between  a  circle  and  a  square 
in  form,  and  contains  about  2,400  acres  of 
land.  A  portion  of  this  tract  is  held  by  in- 
dividuals, and  is  fenced  in  and  occupied  ;  the 
remainder  is  owned  by  the  tribe  in  common. 
Mr.  Sanborn  says  of  these  people  : 

"  The  population  here  appears  to  be  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  the  increase  would  be 
more  apparent  but  for  the  emigration  which 
has  taken  place.  The  whole  population  of 
the  plantation,  including  a  few  in  the  vicinity 
who  are  recognised  as  having  rights  as  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  was  204  in  1860,  and  cannot 
now  be  less. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Gay  Head,  like  all 
whose  legal  condition  is  that  of  Indians,  are 
the  involuntary  wards  of  the  State.  It  has 
taken  their  property  into  its  own  keeping, 
they  can  make  no  sale  of  their  land  or  im- 
provements out  of  their  tribe,  and  so  there 
are  few  or  no  purchasers.  They  can  make 
no  valid  contract,  and  can  neither  sue  nor  be 
sued  in  the  courts.  'They  are,  therefore,' 
says  Mr.  Earle,  '  tied  to  the  plantation  by  the 
act  of  the  State,  with  all  its  disadvantages 
and  their  own  disabilities  ;  or  if  they  leave  it, 
it  must  be  at  the  sacrifice  and  loss  of  the 
income  of  all  their  rights  there.'" 

Of  their  local  government  and  social  con- 
dition he  says : 

"The  municipal  organization  of  Gay  Head 
consists,  mainly,  of  three  overseers,  a  clerk, 
treasurer,  school  committee  and  committee 
on  public  lands.  The  school  committee  per- 
forms the  duties  incident  to  such  Committees 
in  the  towns,  and  those  of  prudential  commit- 
tee also.  The  SChooJ  is  kept  usually  about 
seven  months  in  the  year,  and  is  well  attend- 
ed ;  but  its  value  is  greatly  impaired  by  the 
inability  of  the  parents  to  procure  suitable 
books,  stationery.  &C, 

"The  support  of  the  poor  is  a  severe  tax 
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upon  the  people,  absorbing  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  public  lauds — the  largest,  best,  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
tribe. 

"  I  visited  Gay  Head  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  observed,  as  well  as  time  would 
permit,  the  condition  of  the  tribe.  They  are 
poor,  and  they  are  by  no  means  all  in- 
dustrious, or  skilful  in  the  tillage  of  their 
valuable  lands.  But  they  seem  to  be  im- 
proving in  all  respects,  and  to  be  much  at- 
tached to  their  town  organization,  without 
any  very  strong  desire  to  become  a  political 
member  of  the  State." 

The  Indians  cost  the  State  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  yearly. 

Mr.  Sanborn  recommends  that  the  Indians  be 
enrolled  and  enfranchised  and  counted  among 
the  regular  citizens  of  the  State.  But  he  says 
that  there  is  an  unwillingness  among  the 
Indians  themselves  to  assume  the  burdens  of 
citizenship  and  a  feeling  among  their  white 
neighbors  thaf  they  are  not  to  be  desired  as 
townsmen,  though  they  might  not  be  ob- 
jectionable as  citzens  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  adds : 

"  It  is  feared  by  the  Indians  themselves 
that  taxation,  military  duty,  &c,  will  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  any  advantage  they 
may  receive  from*  the  privilege  of  citizenship ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  white  neigh- 
bors fear  that  an  increased  cost  of  supporting 
the  poor  and  other  inconveniences  would 
arise  from  the  annexation  of  an  Indian  tribe 
to  their  township." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


BRINGING  OUR  SHEAVES  WTITH  US. 
The  time  for  toil  has  past,  and  night  has  come, 

The  last  and  saddest  of  the  harvest  eves  ; 
Worn  out  with  labor  long  and  wearisome, 
Drooping  and  faint,  the  reapers  hasten  home, 

Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 
Last  of  the  laborers,  thy  feet  I  gain, 

Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  my  spirit  grieves 
That  I  am  burdened  not  so  much  with  grain 
As  with  heaviuess  of  heart  and  brain  ; 

Master,  behold  my  sheaves. 
Few,  light  and  worthless— yet  their  trifling  weight 

Through  all  my  frame  a  weary  aching  leaves, 
For  long  I  struggled  with  my  hapless  fate, 
And  staid  and  toiled  till  it  was  dark  and  late, 

Yet  these  are  all  my  sheaves. 
Full  well  1  know  I  have  more  tares  then  wheat, 

Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks  and  withered 
leaves ; 

Wherefore  I  blush  and  weep,  as  at  thy  feet 
I  kneel  down  reverently  and  repeat, 

"Master,  behold  thy  sheaves  !" 
I  know  these  blossoms,  clustering  heavily, 

With  evening  dew  upon  their  folded  leaves, 
Can  claim  no  value  nor  utility — 
Therefore  shall  fragrance  and  beauty  be 

The  glory  of  my  sheaves  ! 
So  do  I  gather  strength  and  hope  anew  ; 

For  well  I  know  thy  patient  love  perceives 
Not  what  I  did,  but  what  I  strove  to  do — 


And  though  the  full,  ripe  ears  be  sadly  few, 
Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves. 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 

Selected. 
THE  BORDER-LANDS. 
Father,  into  thy  loving  hands 

My  feeble  spirit  I  commit, 
While  wandering  in  these  border-lands 

Until  thy  voice  shall  summon  it. 
Father,  I  would  not  dare  to  choose 

A  longer  life,  an  earlier  death  ; 
I  know  not  what  my  life  might  lose 

By  shortened  or  protracted  breath. 
These  border-lands  are  calm  and  still, 

And  solemn  are  their  silent  shades  ; 
And  my  heart  welcomes  them,  until 

The  light  of  life's  long  evening  fades. 
I  heard  them  spoken  of  with  dread 

As  fearful  and  unquiet  places  ; 
Shades,  where  the  living  and  the  dead 

Look  sadly  in  each  other's  faces. 

But  since  Thy  band  hath  led  me  here, 

And  I  have  seen  the  border-land, — 
Seen  the  dark  river  flowing  near, 

Stood  on  its  brink  as,  now  I  stand. — 
There  has  been  nothing  to  alarm 

My  trembling  soul ;  how  could  I  fear 
While  thus  encircled  with  Thine  arm  ? 

I  never  felt  Thee  half  so  near. 
What  should  appal  me  in  a  place 

That  brings  me  hourly  nearer  Thee  ? 
When  I  may  almost  see  Thy  face — 

Surely  'tis  here  my  soul  should  be. 
They  say  the  waves  are  dark  and  deep, 

That  faith  has  perished  in  the  river  ; 
They  speak  of  death  with  fear,  and  weep ; 

Shall  my  soul  perish  ?    Never,  never  ! 
I  know  that  Thou  wilt  never  leave 

The  soul  that  trembles  while  it  clings 
To  Thee ;  I  know  Thou  wilt  achieve 

Its  passage  on  Thine  outspread  wings. 


NOAH  WEBSTER. 

Like  Columbus,  when  he  began  his  labors, 
he  embarked  on  an  almost  unknown  sea,  and 
like  him  was  sustained  and  soothed  by  an  un- 
faltering trust  and  the  consecration  to  God  of 
all  his  better  part  of  man.  I  stopped  the 
other  day  to  peruse  anew  that  sentence  in  the 
preface  to  his  Quarto  Dictionary,  the  edition 
of  1828,  wherein  Dr.  Webster,  in  words  of 
humble  devotion  and  earnest  ardor,  declares 
anew  his  allegiance  to  God,  and  his  thankful- 
ness for  the  Divine  encouragement  during  his 
long  and  arduous  labors.  When  I  first  read 
this,  years  ago,  it  made  an  indelible  mark 
upon  my  memory.  I  will  venture  to  give  it 
here,  feeling  sure  that  it  may  still  be  the 
source  of  profit : 

"  To  that  great  and  benevolent  Being,  who, 
during  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  sus- 
tained a  feeble  constitution,  amidst  obstacles 
and  toils,  disappointments,  infirmities,  and 
depression — who  has  borne  me  and  my*  manu- 
scripts in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  given 
me  strength  and  resolution  to  bring  the  work 
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to  a  close — I  would  present  the  tribute  of  my 
most  grateful  acknowledgments.  And  if 
the  talent  which  He  intrusted  to  my  care  has 
not  been  put  to  the  most  profitable  use  in  his 
service,  I  hope  it  has  not  been  '  kept  laid  up 
in  a  napkin/  and  that  any  misapplication  of 
it  may  be  graciously  forgiven." 

It  is  God  alone  that  giveth  the  increase, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  Divine  aid  which 
j  thus  supported  Doctor  Webster  had  been  con- 
|  tinued,  until  the  talent  he  so  meekly  tendered 
to  his  Maker  has  in  our  day  been  augmented 
with  abundant  usury  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world. — Paris  Correspondent  of  Boston  Post. 

For  the  Children. 
THE  GOSSAMER  SPIDER. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  said  Emma  Elwood,  "  I  wish 
you  would  tell  us  something  about  the  Gos- 
samer spider.    I  will  listen  so  attentively,  and 
|     so  will  Frederick.    Won't  you,  Frederick?" 
Mr.  E. — Happily,  my  dear,  I  have  leisure 
to  gratify  you.    Dr.  Leister  noticed  the  fall- 
ing of  these  webs,  and  in  them  discovered  more 
than  once  a  spider,  which  he  named  the  bird. 
1     On  one  occasion,  whilst  he  was  watching  a 
:|     common  spider,  it  suddenly  turned  on  its  back, 
darted  forth  a  long  thread,  and,  vaulting  from 
;      the  place  where  it  was,  was  carried  upwards 
H     to  a  great  height.    He  farther  discovered, 
y     that,  while  spiders  fly  in  this  manner,  they 
!      pull  in  their  long  thread  with  their  fore-feet, 
1      so  as  to  form  it  into  a  ball — or,  as  it  may  be 
called,  air-balloon — of  flake.    So  high  did 
they  ascend,  that  one  day  in  autumn,  when 
the  air  was  full  of  webs,  he  went  to  the  top  of 
\\     the  highest  steeple  of  York  Minster,  from 
whence  he  could  see  the  floating  webs  still 
far  above  him.    He  took  some  of  the  spiders 
that  fell  and  were  entangled  on  the  pinnacles. 
w|j      They  were  of  a  kind  that  never  enter  houses, 
UEJ      and,  therefore,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
u\\     taken  their  flight  from  the  steeple.    Of  one 
x  I     insect  he  observed,  he  says,  "  Certainly  this 
tJ      is  an  excellent  rope-dancer,  and  is  wonderfully 

•  delighted  in  darting  its  threads  ;  nor  is  it  only 
,  A\    carried  in  the  air  like  others,  but  it  effects 

j     itself  its  ascent  and  sailing  ;  for  by  means  of 

•  I,      its  legs  closely  applied  to  each  other,  it,  as  it 

)     were,  balances  itself  and  promotes  and  directs 
its  course  no  otherwise  than  as  if  nature  had 
furnished  it  with  wings  or  oafs." 
;.  ;        r. —  Has  any  other  person  particularly  no- 
V  !    ticed  them? 

Mr.  K. — Mr.  White  has  done  so.    M  Every 
day  in  fine  weather  in  autumn,"  he  says,  "do 
.  j     I  see  these  spiders  shooting  out  their  we  Us and 
!    mounting  aloft;  they  will  gooff  from  the 
fingers  it'  you  will  take  them  into  your  hand. 
I    Last  summer,  one  alighted  on  my  hook  as  I 
was  reading  in  the  parlor ;  and  running  to 
the  top  of  the  page,  arid  shooting  out  a  web, 


took  its  departure  from  thence.  But  what  I 
most  wondered  at  was,  that  it  went  off  with 
considerable  velocity  in  a  place  where  no  air 
was  stirring ;  and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  assist 
it  with  my  breath.  So  that  these  little 
crawlers  move  faster  than  the  air  in  the  air 
itself." 

E. — Are  they  often  to  be  seen  papa  ? 
Mr.  E. — Yes,  sometimes  in  great  numbers. 
I  will  give  you  Mr.  White's  account  of  a 
shower  of  these  webs.    On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1741,  intent  upon  field  diversion,  he 
rose  before  daybreak ;    but,  on  going  out, 
found  the  whole  face  of  the  country  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  cob-web  drenched  with 
dew.    When  his  dogs  attempted  to  hunt,  their 
eyes  were  so  blinded  that  they  were  obliged  to 
lie  down  and  scrape  themselves.    About  nine 
o'clock,  a  shower  of  these  webs,  formed  not  of 
single  floating  threads,  but  of  perfect  flakes, 
some  near  an  inch  broad  and  five  or  six  long, 
was  observed  falling  from  very  high  regions, 
which  continued  through  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  and  they  fell  with  a  velocity  which 
showed  that  they  were  considerably  heavier 
than  the  atmosphere.   On  ascending  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  country  where  this  was  ob- 
served, the  webs  were  still  seen  falling  and 
twinkling  like  stars  in  the  sun.    The  flakes  of 
the  web  hung  so  thick  upon  the  hedges  and 
trees,  that  baskets-full  might  have  been  col- 
lected.   In  Germany,  these  flights  of  gossa- 
mer appear  so  constantly  in  autumn  that  they 
are  there  called  "  the  flying  or  departing  sum- 
mer ;"  and  authors  speak  of  the  web  as  often 
hanging  in  flakes,  like  wool,  on  every  hedge 
and  bush  throughout  extensive  districts, 
E. — For  what  are  these  webs  made  papa  ? 
Mr.  E. — As  the  single  threads  shot  by  other 
spiders  are  usually  their  bridges,  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  their  object,  and  thus  the  spiders  may 
be  conveyed  from  spot  to  spot  with  less  labor 
than  if  they  had  traveled  over  the  ground. 
And,  as  Kirby  says,  also,  as  they  seem  so 
thirsty,  may  not  the  drops  of  dew  with  which 
they  are  always  as  it  were  strung,  be  second- 
ary  objects  with  them  ?    So  great  are  their 
numbers,  that  sometimes  every  stock  of  straw 
in  the  stubbles,  and  every  clod  and  stone  in 
the  fallows,  swarms  with  them.    Dr.  Straeh 
assures  us  that  twenty  or  thirty  often  sit  on  a 
single1  straw,  and  that  he  collected  about  two 
thousand  in  half  an  hour,  and  could  have 
easily  doubled  the  number  had  be  wished  it. 

E. — But,  papa,  what  makes  the  spiders  go 
up,  up,  up,  like  Mr.  Green's  balloon,  which  I 
saw  at  Stamford,  until  it  looked  not  larger 
than  an  orange,  and  then  went  quite  out  of 
sight?  ^ 

Mr.  E. — It  is  probable  that  they  do  so  in 
pursuit  of  food,  for  the  rejected  part*  of  gnats 
and  flies  fare  Often  found  in  the  falling  webs. 
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Perhaps  the  flight  of  some  particular  species, 
forming  a  favorite  food  of  the  little  aeronauts, 
may  take  place  at  these  times.  No  doubt, 
however,  that  the  end  is  worthy  such  extraor- 
dinary means.  And  I  wish  you  particularly 
to  observe,  when  you  see  this  spider's  thread 
floating  in  the  air,  and  stretching  from  hedge 
to  hedge  across  a  road  or  brook  of  four  or  five 
yards  wide,  that  this  little  creature  has  no  wings 
wherewith  to  fly,  nor  muscles  to  enable  it  to 
spring  or  dart  to  so  great  a  distance;  and 
hence  its  Creator  has  laid  for  it  this  path  in 
the  atmosphere.  Though  the  insect  itself  be 
heavier  than  air,  the  thread  which  it  spins  is 
lighter.  This,  then,  is  its  balloon.  Left  to 
itself,  the  spider  would  drop  to  the  ground ; 
but,  being  tied  to  its  thread,  both  are  support- 
ed !  This  also  mounts  and  bouys  up  the  insect 
itself,  as  the  tail  of  a  kite  does  the  body, 
Some  of  them,  it  seems,  not  only  bestride  their 
film,  but  roll  it  up  in  a  mass,  and  then  sail  in 
a  balloon. 

Mrs.  E.  My  love,  the  web  of  the  gossamer 
spider  finely  illustrates  Paley's  doctrine  of 
compensation.  It  supplies  the  place  of  wings ; 
and  the  defects  of  one  part  or  of  one  organ 
are  often  made  up  for  by  the  structure  of  an- 
other part  or  of  another  organ.  Let  us  try  to 
recollect  some  instances.  I  remember,  he 
says,  that  the  common  parrot  has,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  its  beak,  both  an  inconvenience  and  a 
compensation  for  it.  By  an  inconvenience,  he 
means  what  appears  when  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  an  organ  which  fits  it  for  one  purpose 
unfits  it  for  another.  Thus  the  upper  bill  of 
the  parrot  is  so  much  hooked,  and  so  much 
overlaps  the  lower,  that  if,  as  in  other  birds, 
the1  lower  part  alone  had  motion,  the  bird 
could  scarcely  gape  wide  enough  to  receive  its 
food  ;  yet  this  hook  and  overlapping  of  the  bill 
could  not  be  spared,  for  by  it  the  bird  climbs ; 
to  say  nothing  of  its  use  in  breaking  nuts  and 
the  hard  substances  on  which  it  feeds.  How, 
therefore,  is  the  difficulty  prevented?  By 
making  both  parts  of  the  jaw  movable.  In 
most  birds  the  upper  chap  is  connected  and 
makes  but  one  piece  with  the  skull  ;  but  in  the 
parrot  the  upper  chap  is  joined  to  the  bone  of 
the  head  by  a  strong  membrane  placed  on 
each  side  of  it,  which  lifts  and  depresses  it  at 
pleasure. 

E. — That's  a  delightful  story,  mamma  ;  per- 
haps while  you  are  thinking  of  another  papa 
will  tell  us  what  he  remembers. 

Mr.  E. — Birds  have  no  teeth  : — I  mean  such 
as  common  fowls,  pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  &c. 
What  have  they  then  to  make  up  for  this 
want  ?  A  most  powerful  muscle  called  a  giz- 
zard, the  inner  coat  of  which  has  rough  plaits, 
which  by  strong  friction  against  one  another, 
break  and  grind  the  hard  food  as  effectually, 
and  by  the  same  sort  of  action,  as  a  coffee- 


mill  would  do.    Without  this  it  is  proved  that 
a  chicken  would  starve  upon  a  heap  of  corn  !  J 
This  contrivance  goes  no  farther  than  the  ne-  J 
cessity.    The  food  of  birds  of  prey  does  not  | 
require  to  be  ground  in  a  mill  and  in  them  a 
gizzard  is  not  found.    I  almost  forget  what 
he  says  about  the  bat. 

Mrs.  E. — I  remember  it  perfectly.  At  the  I 
angle  of  the  bat's  wing  there  is  a  bent  claw, 
exactly  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  by  which  the  i 
creature  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  rocks,  j 
caves  and  buildings,  laying  hold  of  crevices,  1 
joinings,  chinks,  and  roughnesses.  It  hooks 
itself  by  this  claw,  remains  suspended  by  this 
hold,  and  takes  its  flight  from  this  position,  j 
which  compensates  for  the  shortness  of  its  legs  j 
and  feet.  Without  its  hook  the  bat  would  be  | 
the  most  helpless  of  all  animals.  It  can  J 
neither  run  upon  its  feet,  nor  raise  itself  from  | 
the  ground.  But  all  this  is  made  up  for  by  | 
the  contrivance  on  the  wing;  and,  in  placing  [I 
a  claw  on  that  part,  the  Creator  has  deviated  jj 
from  what  is  observable  in  winged  animals.  If 
"  A  singular  defect,"  says  Paley,  "  required  a  | 
singular  substitute." 

F. — Cannot  you  give  us  one  more  such  fact,  | 
papa  ?  : 

Mr.  E. — Yes,  my  dear,  but  that  one  must  II 
suffice.  The  short,  unbending  neck  of  the  Jl 
elephant  is  made  up  for  by  the  length  and 
flexibility  of  his  proboscis  or  trunk.  He 
could  not  reach  the  ground  without  it,  or,  if 
he  could  have  fed  on  the  fruit,  leaves  or 
branches  of  trees,  how  was  he  to  drink? 
Should  it  be  asked  why  is  the  elephant's  neck 
so  short,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  weight 
of  a  head  so  heavy  could  not  have  been  sup- 
ported at  the  end  of  a  longer  lever.  And 
then  the  proboscis  itself  is  so  curious — so 
wonderfully  arranged  to  make  up  for  all  the 
apparent  defects.  The  more  we  study  these 
wonders  of  nature,  the  deeper  must  be  our 
reverence  for  Him  who  created  the  delicate 
gossamer  spider  and  the  unwieldly  ele-  j 
phant. — Exchange. 

Have  you  not  found  that  sometimes,  when  I 
you  thought  you  were  bearing  the  heaviest  ;i 
burdens,  you  were  unconsciously  entertaining  i 
angels  unawares  ?    The  time  will  come  to  us  jj 
all,  when,  as  we  look  back,  we  shall  estimate 
all  things  at  their  true  value.    And  it  will  be  f 
well  for  us  now,  while  we  are  passing  through 
the  experiences  of  life,  to  take  them  to  trust 
at  that  estimate.    We  must  remember  that 
every  thing  which  God  sends  he  means  for 
blessing ;  and  it  w  ill  be  blessing,  if  we  do  not 
wrest  it  from  its  purpose.    And  so  we  can 
learn  with  each  new  experience,  difficult  or  J 
sorrowful  as  it  may  appear,  still  to  trust  in  him, 
and  to  say  with  Job,  "  Shall  we  receive  good 
at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  \ 
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evil  ?"  feeling  all  the  while,  what  the  patri- 
arch did  not  feel,  that  God's  evil  is  always 
good,  perhaps  the  highest  good. 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 

The  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
art  of  conversation,  all  that  it  means  and  de- 
mands, may  be  considered  to  have  mastered 
one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
great  art  of  living.    As  conversation  is  the 
most  common  and  frequent  form  of  intercourse 
between  man  and  his  fellows,  to  have  grasped 
its  significance  and  its  principles  is  to  have 
grasped  a  just  theory  of  all  the  ordinary  human 
relations.    Superficial  people,  who  are  content 
to  take  words  very  much  as  they  find  them, 
think  that  conversation  is  the  art  of  talking. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  blunder.  Its 
difficulty  would  be  much  more  truly  expressed 
by  defining  it  as  the  art  of  being  silent.  Any 
blockhead  is  able  to  talk.    To  know  when 
I  and  how  to  be  silent  is  the  gift  of  the  wise. 
The  common  phrase,  a  good  talker,  is  more 
usually  than  not  applied  to  a  man  who  is  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  what  it  is  that  conversa- 
tion means,  or  else  who  knows  what  it  means, 
but  does  not  much  approve  of  it.    As  a  rule, 
the  persons  with  the  most  universal  reputa- 
tion for  good  talk  are  foes  of  conversation. 
They  have  no  more  right  to  be  set  up  as  pat- 
terns of  conversation  than  a  popular  preacher 
or  a  teetotal  lecturer  or  a  public  reciter. 
Preaching  or  lecturing  is,  in  its  way,  just  as 
little  conversation  as  the  utterances  of  the 
professed  talker.   Among  other  evils,  the  talk- 
er is  pretty  sure  to  be  aware  of  his  reputation, 
and  therefore  to  be  constantly  on  the  strain  in 
order  to  maintain  it.    Effort  may  beget  talk, 
but  the  charm  of  conversation  is  spontaniety 
and  freedom  from  self-consciousness.    It  is 
here  as  it  is  with  literary  style.    Style  is  the 
unaffected  and  unconscious  outcome  and  ex- 
pression of  the  author's  habitual  way  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  about  things.    The  moment 
he  begins  to  study  style  for  style's  sake,  he  in- 
evitably becomes  stilted,  rhetorical,  and,  to  a 
wholesome  taste,  intensely  disagreeable.  The 
professed  stylist  is  a  creature  as  little  to  be  en- 
dured in  literature,  as  the  clipping  of  box-wood 
into  peacocks  is  to  be  endured  in  landscape 
gardening. 

The  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  lucid  or  sym- 
pathetic style  is  to  acquire,  lucid  habits  of 
thought  and  to  cultivate  humane  moods.  If 
an  author  thinks  little  of  his  style,  and  much 
of  his  subject,  and  of  what  is  due  to  his  own 
mind  and  character,  his  style  will  take  care 
of  itself.  It  is  the  same  with  conversation. 
The  same  qualities  which  make  a  man  a  right- 
living  person  will  ot"  themselves  make  him 
good  in  conversing.  To  live  well  one  must 
have  a  lively  intellect  and  right  feeling.  To 


converse  well  you  want  no  more.  Special 
training  for  conversational  purposes  is  a  super- 
fluity— nay,  is  worse  than  a  superfluity,  just 
as  washes  and  cosmetics  are  worse  than  super- 
fluous for  the  skin  or  the  hair.  The  theory 
is  that  if  we  want  to  do  anything  we  need  no 
more  than  to  buy  and  ponder  the  given  hand- 
book. Do  you  desire  to  swim,  for  example  ? 
Then  buy  the  handbook  of  swimming.  The 
water  may  be  dispensed  with  until  you  have 
mastered  the  art.  Is  a  man  ambitious  of  shin- 
ing in  conversation  ?  Let  him  meditate  the 
precepts  contained  in  the  handbook  for  con- 
versation. The  truth  is  that  a  handbook  for 
conversation,  to  be  complete,  must  also  be  a 
perfect  handbook  of  morals,  manners,  litera- 
ture and  most  other  subjects.  As  the  whole 
of  a  man's  thinking  and  feeling  shines  through 
his  demeanor  in  society — through  his  conver- 
sation, that  is — a  complete  manual  of  conver- 
sation would  be  indirectly  a  complete  manual 
of  conduct. — Saturday  Review. 


HOME  LIFE. 

The  other  day  I  chanced  to  enter  a  friend's 
house.  He  did  not  know  I  was  in  the  parlor, 
and  I  overheard  his  conversation.  He  was 
very  harsh  in  his  dealing  with  his  child. 
He  was  "  out  of  sorts"  that  morning.  "  The 
wind  was  east,"  and  the  east  wind  blew  into 
his  lungs,  and  into  his  soul,  and  soured  his 
mind,  and  soured  his  heart,  and  so,  like  a 
base  miscreant,  as  he  was,  he  vented  his  bad 
temper  on  his  wife  and  children.  It  is  a 
habit  some  men  have.  This  man  was  talk- 
ing in  a  hard,  unchristian  tone — talking  as 
no  father  should  talk.  He  had  lost  his  tem- 
per. He  was  saying  what  he  would  be  sorry 
for  in  a  few  moments.  And  then  the  servant 
announced  my  presence.  Mind  you,  the  man 
would  have  said  he  could  not  help  it :  "  The 
boy  teased  me  !  He  did  what  I  cannot  en- 
dure, and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
spoke  my  anger.  I  could  not  control  my- 
self." There  was  a  frown  on  his  face ;  but 
when  I  was  announced,  being  more  or  less  ot 
a  stranger,  demanding  of  him  certain  courte- 
sies, he  at  once  smoothed  his  face  as  though 
nothing  had  happened — as  though  the  BUD 
were  shining  brightly  in  the  heaven*,  and  the 
wind  were  south,  and  not  east.  He  canto 
into  the  room  where  1  was,  and,  in  the  most 
cordial  and  courteous  way  possible,  gave  me 
his  hand,  and  smilingly  hade  rue  welcome 
He  could  not  control  himself,  simply  because 

he  did  not  think  enough  of  his  hov  -because 

he  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  his  family; 

and  because  he  thought  that  his  home  W98 
a  den  in  which  he  could  roar  with  impunity, 
and  not  the  great  temple  ot"  God,  where  he 
should  walk  a>  priest  and  king.  And  vet.  I. 
almost  a  stranger,  was  sufficiently  strong  in 
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my  presence,  to  cause  him  at  once  to  cool 
down  into  courtesy,  into  affability,  into  po- 
liteness !  I  tell  you  that  many  and  many  a 
man,  and  many  and  many  a  woman  in  this 
strange  world  of  ours,  in  which  many  things 
seem  to  go  wrong,  wili  be  gentle,  and  kind, 
and  charitable,  and  full  of  smiles  outside  of 
their  houses,  with  strangers,  for  whose  opin- 
ion they  do  not  care  one  jot  or  one  tittle, 
and  in  the  house,  where  all  the  happiness 
of  years  depends  upon  their  sweetness  of  soul, 
and  where  they  are  constantly  shedding  in- 
fluences that  will  ripen  into  the  good  or  bad 
life  of  boy  or  girl,  will  yield  to  a  pettishness 
and  peevishness,  unworthy  of  them  as  men 
and  women,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  them  as 
Christians. — Hepworth. 

Christianity  is  not  a  passing  phase  of  So- 
ciety, a  religion  very  well  for  its  time,  a  sin- 
gle stage  in  human  progress,  which,  like 
every  other  such  stage,  must  have  its  begin- 
ning, its  middle  and  its  end.  It  is  "  an  ever- 
lasting profession,"  This  I  have  shown  to  fol- 
low from  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  true  and 
Divine,  and  from  the  express  teaching  of 
Scripture.  But  I  have  not  stopped  there. 
I  have  also  shown  it  to  follow  from  the  nature 
of  the  religion  itself,  and  from  the  character 
of  its  Founder,  and  from  the  adjustment  of 
both  to  the  essential  and  indestructible  needs 
and  capacities  of  the  human  soul.  In  propor- 
portion  as  Christianity  educates  men]  up  to  a 
level  with  its  own  teachings,  they  will  find 
the  witness  in  themselves.  The  deep  intui- 
tions of  our  spiritual  nature,  once  awakened 
by  the  Gospel,  will  shine  in  their  own  light, 
and  shine  on  forever. — Dr.  Walker. 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received;  since 
last  report, 

From  city  contributions  $10  00 

"    Solebury,  per  Mary  Magill   20  00 

"    R.  A.  S.,  Illinois   5  00 

"    Stephen  Mosher,  West  Liberty,  Iowa...  10  00 

"    A.  R.  Paul's  School,  Salem,  N.  J   8  00 

"    Abby  Goodwin,  Salem,  N.  J.,  a  legacy.  35  00 

$88  00 

Also  received  from  Friends  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in 
Twelfth  month,  $76.50. 

Also  received  from  Friends  of  Mill  Creek,  Del,, 
and  credited  to  Abington,  Pa.,  $11. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  1st,  1868. 


ITEMS. 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  continues,  and  volumes 
of  smoke  and  fire  now  issue  from  an  opening 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  present  eruption 
has  continued  longer  than  that  of  any  recorded  in 
modern  times. 

The  Mississippi  River,  near  Vicksburg,  is  said  to 
be  threatening  to  change  its  channel.  The  point 
on  the  Louisiana  shore  of  the  river  opposite  that 
city  is  being  gradually  worn  away,  whilst  a  sand- 


bar is  being  formed  near  the  Vicksburg  shore,  and 
it  is  feared  that  the  river  will  ultimately  break  a 
new  channel  and  close  up  Vicksburg  harbor  alto- 
gether. The  press  of  that  city  are  in  serious  alarm, 
and  advise  that  piles  be  driven  and  boat- loads  of 
stone  sunk,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  crevasse, 
and  force  the  river  back  to  its  old  channel. 

Teaching  deaf  mutes  by  the  system  of  articula- 
tion, which  has  been  successfully  practiced  in  the 
institutions  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  lately  introduced  into 
this  country  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  just  now  at- 
tracting merited  attention.  The  system  brings  the 
lips  into  requisition,  and  the  movements  are  the 
same  in  conversation  as  though  sound  were  actually 
produced.  This  is  said  to  be  easier  and  more 
speedily  learned  than  conversation  by  signs.  Edu- 
cation can  be  pushed  into  a  wider  field.  The  awk- 
ardness  of  sign-language  is  abolished.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  propose  giving  this  institution 
special  recognition.  The  report  of  the  asylum  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  signally  favors  the  new 
system. 

It  is  a  fact  at  once  creditable  and  significant,  that 
Australia  has  a  common  school  system  which  in  all 
its  harmony  of  parts,  its  perfect  adaptation  and  di- 
dactic efficiency,  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  3 
mother  country.  If  the  growth  of  such  a  system  I 
in  such  a  place  be  not  miraculous,  it  is  at  least  [I 
curious.  It  has  sprung  from  a  soil  made  up  of  I 
poverty,  wit,  crime,  genius,  ignorance,  and  all  the  ji 
incongruities  of  society.  The  implements  of  cul-  I 
ture  have  been  manufactured  in  the  workshops  of  ? 
Kildare,  and  as  if  to  show  the  absolute  power  of  dis-  II 
cordant  elements  when  they  become  fused  by  mis-  ji 
fortunes,  the  ploughmen  who  first  broke  the  wild  *| 
soil  were  a  little  convention  of  twenty-three  An-  !  I 
glicans,  four  Quakers,  two  Presbyterians,  and  two  I 
Romans.  1 

The  House  of  Lords  has  just  yielded  the  privilege  ;  I 
of  voting  by  proxy.  Hitherto  a  lazy  lord  might  Jl 
stay  at  home  or  go  to  the  races  and  give  one  of  his-  Jl 
fellow  peers  the  privilege  of  uttering  his  vote  in  the  jm 
Upper  House. 

Evidence  continue  to  accumulate  showing  that  ffl 
the  Coolie  traffic  is  rivalling  the  slave  trade  for  in-  km 
humanity.  The  ill-treatment  suffered  by  the  Chi-  [m 
nese  laborers  on  their  passage  from  their  native  landfM 
is  becoming  notorious,  and  is  evinced  by  the  fact  IB 
that  the  Coolies,  on  arriving  at  Havana,  seek  the  I 
first  opportunity  to  commit  suicide.  The  number  j  I 
drowning  themselves  is  stated  to  average  twenty  all 
week. 

A  warrant  has  been  issued  by  the  Bow-street!  I 
police  magistrates  for  the  arrest  of  Ex-Governor  1 1 
Eyre  of  Jamaica,  on  the  charge  of  illegally  pro-  J 
claiming  martial  law  during  the  disturbances  in  I 
that  island.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  the*  j 
legality  of  his  action,  while  governor  of  Jamaica, |1 
in  adopting  extraordinary  measures  to  suppress  the1  I 
insurrection  there,  will  be  finally  and  satisfactorily [m 
tested. 

The  rights  of  English  women  are  recognized  in;i  1 
parochial  if  not  in  parliamentary  affairs.  A  Sarah*  J 
Wooster  has  been  appointed  by  the  Aylesbury  i 
magistrates  to  the  offices  of  overseer  of  the  poor  and  I 
surveyor  of  highways  for  the  parish  of  Illmire  :f  I 
and.  last  year,  four  women  filled  similar  offices  ir 
the  Aylesbury  district.  Among  other  places  fo)j  J 
which  it  has  been  held  that  women  are  eligible,  ar*j  j 
those  of  high  chamberlain,  high  constable,  commoij  J 
constable,  sexton,  and  returning  officer  at  an  electioi' 
to  Parliament. 
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For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
LAY-PREACHING. 

Every  religious  movement  which  appears 
likely  to  lead  to  important  consequences 
must  possess  some  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer ;  I  have  therefore 
selected  from  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Independent  the  subjoined  article  on  "  Lay- 
preaching  in  the  West."  As  Friends  have  a 
testimony  to  bear  against  the  assumption  by 
the  clergy  that  they  alone  are  authorized  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  it  is  encouraging  to  ob- 
serve that  this  pretension  is  no  longer  sup- 
ported, as  it  formerly  was,  by  public  opinion, 
and  that  large  masses  of  people  are  receiving 
religious  instruction  from  earnest  men  and 
women  who  have  not  been  ordained  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  but  claim  as  their  com- 
mission a  sense  of  duty  which  they  believe  to 
be  of  divine  origin. 

The  division  of  the  Christian  church  into 
two  classes,  clergy  and  laity,  a  distinction  un- 
known in  the  apostolic  age,  has  been  attend- 
ed with  very  injurious  consequences,  and  the 
most  decided  protest  ever  made  against  it  was 
by  the  preaching  and  example  of  the  early 
Friends. 

The  Methodist  Lay-preaching,  alluded  to  in 
the  following  article,  commenced  nearly  a 
century  later  than  that  of  George  Fox  and 
his  coadjutors,  and  was  less  consistent  than 
theirs ;  lor  Wesley  ordained  a  bishop  for  the 
Methodist  church   in   America,  and  never 


renounced  his  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England.  The  conferences  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  in  this  country,  are 
composed  entirely  of  the  itinerant  preachers, 
but  the  question  of  admitting  lay-delegates  to 
participate  in  them  i3  now  being  discussed, 
and  most  probably  this  privilege  will  not 
much  longer  be  withheld.  Every  movement 
by  which  the  power  of  the  clergy  is  restricted 
and  the  privilege  of  the  people  extended  pro- 
motes religious  liberty.  Si  M.  J. 

LAY-PREACHING  AT  THE  WEST. 

A  movement  of  great  significance  has 
begun  at  the  West.  It  is  little  noticed  as 
yet  in  the  Western  religious  papers  j  but  it 
seems  to  be  destined  to  influence  all  the 
future  aggressive  labors  of  American  Chris- 
tianity in  this  country.  We  mean  lay- preach- 
ing. No  new  thing,  to  be  sure  ;  as  old  as  the 
days  of  good  Deacon  Stephen  the  Stoned, 
and  Deacon  Philip,  who  had  an  especial  call 
to  carry  the  truth  to  neglected  classes — 
Samaritans  and  negroes — and  whose  daugh- 
ters inherited  his  preaching  gifts.  Not  new 
even  in  modern  times,  since  the  revival  move- 
ment, led  by  the  Wesleys,  Whitetield,  ami 
Lady  Huntington,  raised  up  a  host  of  mighty 
preachers  from  the  laity.  The  present  West- 
ern movement  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  that 
of  a  hundred  years  ago;  except  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  take  any  organic  form,  but  rather  to 
prove  a  mighty  leaven  of  life  to  the  religion* 
bodies  generally. 
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The  origin  of  this  movement  may  be  traced 
to  the  mission  Sunday-school  work,  which  is 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and 
perfection  in  the  West.  Out  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  these  missions  it  grew  ;  but  the  laborers 
had  first  learned  to  forget  their  traditional 
theories  of  propriety  in  the  army-work  of  the 
American  Christian  Commission.  This  lay- 
movement  may  really  be  considered  one  of 
the  many  benefits  we  have  derived  from  the 
war. 

First,  in  his  prominence  before  the  public, 
with  a  European  and  American  reputation, 
is  Mr.  Moody.  He  has  been  several  times 
sketched  in  these  columns.  *With  no  graces 
of  manner  or  diction,  with  no  advantages  of 
education,  he  is  a  blunt,  abrupt,  direct  and 
earnest  speaker.  He  does  not  appeal  so 
much  to  the  tenderness  of  his  hearers  as  he 
startles  them  with  his  solemn,  sturdy,  and 
tremendously  earnest  denunciations  and  ap- 
peals. He  is  not  troubled  with  any  delicacy 
or  caution  ;  but,  by  virtue  of  his  very  eager 
but  kindly  directness,  awakens  into  conscious- 
ness men  that  could  not  be  touched  by  a 
more  refined  speaker.  And  there  is  a  young 
man,  with  one  arm,  who  is  Mr.  Moody's 
other  self.  On  packing-box  or  platform,  he 
is  earnest  and  effective.  That  is  Charles  M. 
Morton,  whom  Mr.  Moody  pulled  out  of  a 
saloon,  and  who  has  in  turn  done  the  same 
thing  by  scores  of  others.  A  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning,  he  is  eminently  useful. 

If  you  were  to  take  your  seat  in  the  noon 
prayer-meetings  in  Chicago,  you  would  proba- 
bly observe  among  those  taking  part  in  the 
exercises  a  quiet,  unostentatious  man,  of 
about  forty  or  less,  in  a  suit  of  drab.  His 
eye  is  cool  and  unsympathetic,  but  his  whole 
manner  is  that  of  a  man  whose  Christianity 
has  taken  hold  upon  the  very  roots  of  his 
life.  That  is  John  V.  Farwell,  the  head  of 
the  largest  dry-goods  house  in  the  West. 
Not  only  does  he  give  his  money  without 
stint,  but  he  likewise  preaches.  At  nine 
o'clock  every  Sabbath  morning  he  holds  ser- 
vice in  the  Bridewell,  and  never  hesitates  to 
speak  for  Christ  anywhere  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Then,  too,  there  is  Major 
Whittle,  superintendent  of  the  great  Taber- 
nacle Mission  School,  and  holding  a  business 
position  of  great  responsibility.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  street-preachers  in  Chicago; 
a  man  who  can  reach  the  masses  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  city,  but  who  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  refined  and  polished  Christian 
gentleman.  There,  too,  is  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs, 
superintendent  of  the  First  Baptist  Sunday- 
school,  and  a  peculiarly  happy  and  fluent 
speaker  ;  and  Mr.  Hawley,  who  preaches  every 
/Sabbath,  without  license,  in  the  William  Street 
.mission. 


Nor  are  these  all  in  Chicago.  Many  others 
there  are  of  great  zeal  and  usefulness.  In 
addition  to  lay  sermons  in  mission  chapels, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  open-air 
meetings  held  in  that  city  last  summer. 
Nor  must  we  fail  to  mention  the  sweet-voiced 
Quakeress,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Comstock, 
who  is  another  Elizabeth  Fry.  We  wTish 
there  were  more  such  preachers  as  she,  both 
in  Chicago  and  in  New  York. 

But  it  is  not  in  Chicago  alone  that  lay- 
men are  learning  to  use  their  gifts  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Mr.  K.  A.  Bur- 
nell,  of  Milwaukee,  whose  pecuniary  support 
is  provided  by  some  truly  Christian  man  in 
Boston,  is  in  labors  more  abundant.  The 
antipodes  of  Mr.  Moody  in  disposition,  he  is 
like  him  in  zeal.  Sweetness,  tenderness,  and 
sympathy,  we  should  say,  are  prominent 
traits  in  Mr.  Burnell's  character.  He  does 
not  carry  his  point  by  storm,  as  Mr.  Moody, 
but  rather  by  address.  In  saloons,  in  the 
streets,  in  the  children's  meetings,  on  depot 
platforms,  everywhere,  he  preaches  Jesus,  day 
and  night.  From  state  to  state,  from  city  to 
city,  he  moves,  stopping  but  a  day  or  two  in 
a  place.  Engaged  always  in  what  he  calls 
"  sea-side  service,"  Mr.  Burnell  seems  to  keep 
the  example  of  Christ  always  in  view. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  draw  comparisons.  But 
to  our  minds  there  is  no  abler  man  among  all 
the  Western  lay-preachers  than  Wm.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Peoria,  the  present  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Sunday-school  Convention. 
With  a  mission  Sunday-school  of  six  hundred 
children  under  his  care,  with  a  large  and 
engrossing  business,  one  would  think  that  he 
had  no  time  for  outside  work.  But  he  has 
been  known  to  attend  a  dozen  Sunday-school 
conventions  in  half  as  many  weeks,  holding 
open-air  meetings  every  evening.  He  is  a 
man  of  means  and  social  position,  with  the 
advantages  of  European  travel,  and  yet  quite 
young.  He  preaches  constantly  in  the  street 
and  elsewhere.  The  results  following  his 
labors  are  as  encouraging  as  his  labors  are 
multiplied. 

Prof.  Gillett,  of  the  Illinois  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Western  Sunday-school  workers,  does 
not  usually  take  a  text  and  preach,  as  the 
other  lay-preachers  do ;  but  he  makes  so 
many  earnest  "  addresses"  and  "  talks"  that 
he  has  come  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class. 
And,  indeed,  the  results  of  his  labors  are  of 
the  most  encouraging  character.  He  is  a 
man  of  classical  culture  and  a  telling  speaker ; 
and,  when  once  emancipated  from  his  fear  of 
assuming  clerical  functions,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  efficient  lay-preachers." 

Mr.  A.  G.  Tyng,  of  Peoria,  is  a  layman 
worthy  of  the  honored  name  he  bears.  No 
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less  sturdy  and  no  less  gifted  than  the  clerical 
members  of  his  family,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
do  so  uncanonical  a  thing  as  preaching  the 
Gospel  from  a  packing-box  pulpit,  in  so  un- 
consecrated  a  place  as  the  street ;  and  that, 
too,  without  regard  to  any  stubs  and  bogs 
that  may  obstruct  his  course. 

We  must  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  E.  D. 
Jones,  of  St.  Louis,  who  fairly  comes  under 
the  same  head.  Mr.  Jones  is  president  of  one 
bank  and  cashier  of  another,  and  has  half  a 
dozen  other  irons  in  the  fire ;  but  he  finds 
time  to  do  most  valuable  service  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  is  besides  a  forcible  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  humorous  speaker. 
He  is  in  every  way  adapted  to  lay-preaching, 
of  which  he  is  an  earnest  advocate  ;  and,  if 
he  lived  in  Chicago,  instead  of  St.  Louis,  he 
would  long  since  have  taken  high  rank  in  the 
list  of  "  packing-box  preachers." 

The  instances  of  lay-preaching  which  we 
have  mentioned  will  serve  to  show  how 
general  is  the  movement.  Mr.  Moody  and 
Mr.  Morton  are  members  ©f  an  Independent 
church,  Mr.  Reynolds  is  an  Old  School  and 
Mr.  Hawley  a  New  School  Presbyterian,  Mr. 
Burnell  and  Major  Whittle  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Mr.  Farwell  and  Prof.  Gillett  are 
Methodists,  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Jones  are 
Baptists,  and  Mr.  Tyng  is  an  Episcopalian  in 
his  denominational  relations  and  a  successor  of 
the  apostles  in  his  spirit.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get to  do  justice  to  the  Western  clergy,  who 
have  given  the  movement  all  the  encourage- 
ment that  could  be  desired ;  and  who,  like 
Moses,  have  been  willing  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  should  prophesy. 


The  greatest  benefactor  to  society  is  not  he 
who  serves  it  by  single  acts,  but  whose  general 
character  is  the  manifestation  of  a  higher  life 
and  spirit  than  pervades  the  mass. 

From  "  Imitation  of  Christ." 
BLESSEDNESS   OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 
BY  THOMAS  A'kEMPIS. 
(Continued  from  page  131.) 

Christ. — My  son,  thou  must  give  all  for  all, 
and  make  an  absolute  surrender  of  thyself  to 
me.  The  inordinate  love  of  self  is  more 
hurtful  to  the  soul  than  the  united  power  of 
the  world:  for  the  creatures  of  the  world  have 
no  dominion  over  thee  but  in  proportion  to 
the  affection  and  desire  with  which  thou  ad- 
herest  to  them  for  thy  own  sake.  If  thy 
love  was  pure  and  fixed  only  upon  mo,  no 
creature  would  have  power  to  enslave  thee, 
Qovet  not  that  which  thou  art  not  permitted 
to  enjoy;  retain  not  the  possession  of  that 
which  will  obstruct  thee  in  the  pursuit  of 
true  good,  and  rob  thee  of  inward  liberty. 


How  can  it  be  that  from  the  depth  of  thy 
heart  thou  dost  not  resign  thyself,  and  ail 
thou  canst  desire  and  possess,  to  my  will ! 

Why  dost  thou  pine  away  in  useless  sor- 
row ?  Why  is  thy  strength  consumed  by  super- 
fluous cares  ?  Establish  thyself  in  absolute 
resignation  to  my  good  pleasure,  and  thou 
canst  suffer  no  evil.  But  if,  for  thy  own  ap- 
propriate good,  and  the  gratification  of  thy 
own  will,  thou  desirest  change  of  enjoyment, 
and  seekest  change  of  place,  thou  wik  always 
be  tormented  with  anxiety,  and  made  more 
restless  by  disappointment ;  for  in  all  earthly 
good  thou  wilt  find  a  mixture  of  evil  to  im- 
bitter  its  possession,  and  in  every  place  meet 
some  adversary  to  oppose  thy  will.  It  is  not 
the  acquisition  nor  the  increase  of  external 
good  that  will  give  thee  repose  and  peace  ; 
but  rather  the  contempt  of  it,  and  rooting  the 
very  desire  out  of  thy  heart :  not  only  of  the 
luxury  of  wealth,  but  of  the  pomp  of  glory, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  praise. 

Neither  can  change  of  place  avail,  if  there 
is  wanting  that  fervent  spirit  devoted  to  me, 
which  makes  all  places  alike.  Peace  sought 
for  abroad,  cannot  be  found ;  and  it  will 
never  be  found  by  the  heart,  that,  wdiile  it  is 
destitute  of  me,  wants  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  alone  peace  can  be  established. 
Thou  mayest  change  thy  situation,  but  canst 
not  mend  it :  the  evils  which  thou  hast  fled 
from  will  still  be  found,  and  more  may  soon 
arise ;  for  thou  hast  taken  with  thee  the  fruitful 
root  of  every  evil,  thy  own  unsubdued  selfish 
will. 

Disciple. — "  Uphold  me,  O  God,  with  thy 
free  Spirit !  strengthen  me  with  might  in  the 
inner  man !"  that  being  emptied  of  all  selfish 
solicitude,  I  may  no  longer  be  the  slave  of 
restless  and  tormenting  desires ;  but  with  holy 
indifference  may  consider  all  earthly  good,  of 
whatever  kind,  as  continually  passing  away, 
and  my  own  fallen  life  as  passing  with  it : 
for  there  is  nothing  permanent  under  the 
sun,  where  "all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit." 

But  what  wisdom,  O  Lord  !  can  consider 
this  truly,  but  that  which  was  present  with 
thee  when  thou  madest  the  world,  and  knew 
what  was  acceptable  in  thy  Bight  ?  O  send 
me,  this  wisdom  "from  the  throne  ot'  thy 
glory,"  that  I  may  learn  to  know  and  seek 
thee  alone,  and  thus  seeking  find  thee.  May 
I  love  thee,  and  delight  in  thee,  above  all 
beings;  may  I  understand  all  that  thou  ha>t 
made  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  regards  its  various 
forms  only  according  to  that  order  in  which 
thy  infinite  mind  hath  disposed  them  ! 

Grant  that  I  may  carefully  shun  flatten^ 
and  patiently  bear  contradiction  :  that  being 
neither  disturbed  by  the  rude  breath  of  im- 
potent rage,  nor  captivated  by  the  softness  of 
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delusive  praise,  I  may  securely  pass  on  in  the 
ath  of  life,  which,  by  thy  grace,  I  have 
egun  to  tread. 
Christ. — Be  not  impatient,  my  son,  when 
men  think  evil  of  thee,  and  speak  that  which 
thou  art  not  willing  to  hear.  Thy  own 
opinion  of  thyself  should  be  much  lower  than 
others  can  form,  because  thou  art  conscious 
of  imperfections  which  they  cannot  know. 
If  thy  attention  and  care  were  confined  to  the 
life  of  the  internal  man,  thou  wouldst  not 
feel  the  influence  of  fleeting  words  that  dis- 
solve in  air.  In  times  of  ignorance  and 
wickedness  like  this,  it  is  most  wise  to  bear 
reproach  in  silence,  and  in  full  conversion  of 
thy  heart  to  me  not  to  regard  the  judgment 
of  men. 

Let  not  thy  peace  then  depend  upon  the 
commendation  or  censure  of  ignorant  and 
fallible  creatures  like  thyself,  for  they  can 
make  no  alternation  in  thy  real  character. 
True  peace  and  true  glory  are  to  be  found 
only  in  me  ;  and  he  that  seeking  them  in  me 
loves  not  the  praise  of  men,  nor  fears  their 
blame,  shall  enjoy  peace  in  great  abundance. 
By  love  of  human  praise,  and  fear  of  human 
censure,  nothing  but  disorder  and  disquietude 
are  produced. 

Disciple. — Blessed  be  thy  name,  O  Lord, 
forever,  who  hast  permitted  this  tribulation  to 
come  upon  me !  I  am  not  able  to  fly  from  it; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  fly  to  thee,  that 
thou  mayst  support  me  under  it,  and  make  it 
instrumental  to  my  good.  I  am  in  deep  dis- 
tress, and  my  heart  faints  and  sinks  under  the 
burden  of  its  sorrows.  Dearest  Father,  en- 
compassed thus  with  danger,  and  oppressed 
with  fear,  what  shall  I  say  ? — O  save  me 
from  this  hour ! — But  for  this  cause  came  I 
unto  this  hour,  that,  after  being  perfectly 
humbled,  thou  mightest  have  the  glory  of  my 
deliverance.  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  to  deliver 
me  !  Poor  and  helpless  as  I  am,  what  can  I 
clo,  and  whither  shall  I  go,  without  thee  ?  O 
fortify  me  under  this  new  distress ;  be  thou 
my  strength  and  my  support;  and  whatever 
be  its  weight,  whatever  its  continuance,  I  will 
not  fear. 

Lord,  thy  will  be  done !  This  tribulation 
and  anguish  I  accept  as  my  due :  O  that  I 
may  bear  it  with  patience  till  the  dark  storm 
be  overpast,  and  light  and  peace  succeed  ! 
Yet  thy  omnipotent  arm,  O  God,  my  mercy  ! 
as  it  hath  often  done  before,  can  remove  even 
this  trial  from  me,  or  so  graciously  mitigate 
its  severity  that  I  shall  not  utterly  sink  under 
it.  Though  difficult  it  seems  to  me,  how 
easy  to  thee  is  this  change  of  thy  right  hand, 
O  Most  High  ! 

Christ. — "  I  am  the  Lord,  a  stronghold  in 
the  day  of  trouble  f  when,  therefore,  trouble 
rises  up  within  thee,  take  sanctuary  in  me. 


The  support  of  heavenly  consolation  comes 
slowly,  because  thou  art  slow  in  the  use  of 
prayer ;  and  before  thou  turnest  the  desire 
and  dependence  of  thy  soul  to  me,  hast  re- 
course to  other  comfort,  seeking  from  the 
world  or  within  thyself  that  relief  which 
neither  can  bestow.  Thy  own  experience 
should  convince  thee,  that  no  profitable 
counsel,  no  effectual  help,  no  lasting  remedy, 
is  to  be  found,  but  in  me.  When,  therefore, 
I  have  calmed  the  violence  of  the  tempest, 
and  restored  thy  fainting  spirit,  rise  with  new 
strength  and  confidence  in  the  light  of  my 
mercy ;  for  I,  the  Lord,  declare,  that  I  am 
always  near,  to  redeem  all  fallen  nature  from 
its  evil,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  first  state,  with 
superabundant  communications  of  life,  light, 
and  love. 

Dost  thou  think  that  "  there  is  anything 
too  hard  for  me  ?"  or  that  I  am  like  vain  man, 
who  promiseth  and  performeth  not  ?  Where, 
then,  and  what  is  thy  faith  ?  O  believe,  and 
persevere !  Possess  thy  soul  in  patience,  and 
comfort  will  arrive  in  its  proper  season. 
Wait  for  me  ;  and,  if  I  come  not,  wait ;  for  I 
will  at  length  come,  and  "  will  not  tarry." 
That  which  afflicts  thee,  is  a  trial  for  thy 
good  ;  and  that  which  terrifies  thee  is  a  false 
and  groundless  fear.  What  other  effect  doth 
thy  extreme  anxiety  about  the  events  of  to- 
morrow produce,  than  the  accumulation  of 
anguish  upon  anguish  ?  Remember  my  words, 
4<  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
It  is  unprofitable  and  vain  to  be  dejected  or 
elevated  by  the  anticipation  of  that  which 
may  never  come  to  pass.  Such  disorders  of 
imagination  are,  indeed,  incident  to  fallen 
man  ;  but  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  mind  that  has 
yet  recovered  little  strength,  to  be  so  easily 
led  away  by  every  suggestion  of  the  enemy  ; 
who  cares  not  whether  it  is  by  realities  or  fic- 
tions, that  he  tempts  and  betrays  thee : 
whether  it  is  by  love  of  present  good,  or  the 
fear  of  future  evil,  that  he  destroys  thy  soul. 

"Let  not  thy  heart  be  troubled,"  neither 
let  it  be  afraid.    "  Believe  in  me,"  whose  re- 
deeming power  has  "  overcome  the  world," 
and  place  all  thy  confidence  in  my  mercy,  j 
I  am  often  nearest  thee,  when  thou  thinkest 
me  at  the  greatest  distance  ;  and  when  thou  I 
hast  given  up  all  as  lost  in  darkness,  the  light  ij 
of  peace  is  ready  to  break  upon  thee.    All  is  I 
not  lost,  when  thy  situation  happens  to  be  ^1 
contrary  to  thy  own  narrow  and  selfish  judg- 
ment.   It  is  injurious  to  thy  peace  to  deter-  I 
mine  what  will  be  thy  future  condition,  by '  j 
arguing  from  present  perceptions ;  and  it  is 
sinful  to  suffer  thy  spirit  to  be  so  over-  . 
whelmed  by  trouble,  as  if  all  hopes  of  emerg-  i 
ing  from  it  were  utterly  taken  away. 

Think  not  thyself  condemned  to  total  ,j 
dereliction,  when  I  permit  tribulation  to  come  I 
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upon  thee  for  a  season,  or  suspend  the  con- 
solations which  thou  art  always  fondly  de- 
siring ;  for  this  is  the  narrow  way  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven :  and  it  is  more  expedient  for 
my  servants  to  be  exercised  with  many 
sufferings,  than  to  enjoy  that  perpetual  rest 
and  delight  which  they  would  choose  for 
themselves.  I,  who  know  the  hidden  thoughts 
of  thy  heart,  and  the  depth  of  the  evil  that  is 
in  it,  know  that  thy  salvation  depends  upon 
thy  being  sometimes  left  in  the  full  per- 
ception of  thy  own  impotence  and  wretched- 
ness ;  lest,  in  the  undisturbed  prosperity  of 
the  spiritual  life,  thou  shouldst  exalt  thyself 
for  what  is  not  thy  own,  and  take  compla- 
cence in  vain  conceit  of  perfection,  to  which 
man  of  himself  cannot  attain. 

The  good  I  bestow,  I  can  both  take  away 
and  restore  again.  When  I  have  bestowed  it, 
it  is  still  mine ;  and  when  I  resume  it,  I  take 
not  away  that  which  is  thine ;  for  there  is  no 
good  of  which  I  am  not  the  principle  and  centre. 
When,  therefore,  I  visit  thee  with  adversity, 
murmur  not,  neither  let  thy  heart  be  troubled  ; 
for  I  can  soon  restore  thee  to  light  and  peace, 
and  change  thy  heaviness  into  joy ;  but  in  all 
my  dispensations  acknowledge  that  I,  the 
Lord,  am  righteous,  and  greatly  to  be  praised. 
If  thou  wert  wise,  and  didst  behold  thyself 
and  thy  fallen  state,  by  that  light  with  which 
I,  who  am  the  Truth,  enlighten  thee ;  instead 
of  grieving  and  murmuring  at  the  adversities 
which  befall  thee,  thou  wouldst  rejoice  and 
give  thanks:  nay,  thou  wouldst  "count  it  all 
joy,  thus  to  endure  chastening."  I  once  said 
to  the  disciples  whom  I  chose  to  attend  my 
ministry  upon  earth,  "As  the  Father  hath 
loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you  ;"  and  I  sent 
them  forth  into  the  world,  not  to  luxury,  but 
to  conflict ;  not  to  honor,  but  to  contempt ; 
not  to  amusement,  but  to  labor ;  not  to  take 
repose,  but  to  "  bring  forth  much  fruit  with 
patience."    My  son,  remember  my  words  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

Advices  issued  by  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  held  in  1800. 
The  following  advices  are  recommended  to 
Ministers  and  Elders  as  caution  and  counsel, 
and  to  be  communicated  to  their  several 
meetings : 

1st  Against  undue  and  restless  behaviour 
under  the  ministry  of  any  Friend,  while  in 
the  unity  of  the  body. 

2d.  That  all  be  cautious  in  their  public  ap- 
pearances of  using  unnecessary  preambles, 
and  of  too  positively  asserting  a  Divine  mo- 
tion, as  the  baptizing  power  of  truth  accom- 
panying the  words  is  the  only  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  aut  hority  of  such  offerings. 

3f/.  Against  misquoting  and  misapplying 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth ;  and  to  be  careful. 


when  led  into  disputed  points  in  their  testi- 
monies, how  they  make  objections  they  do 
not  clearly  answer  ;  and  that  all  concerned 
be  particularly  guarded  against  delivering 
prophetic  declarations  without  the  most  clear 
and  certain  evidence  of  truth  requiring  it. 

4th.  Against  hurting  meetings  toward  their 
conclusion,  by  unnecessary  additions,  when 
they  are  left  well  before. 

5th.  Against  unbecoming  tones,  sounds, 
gestures,  and  all  affectations  which  are  not 
agreeable  to  Christian  gravity. 

6th.  Against  undertaking  or  running  info 
employments  they  have  not  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience of,  but  that  they  employ  themselves 
in  business  they  are  acquainted  with. 

7th.  That  their  apparel  and  the  furniture 
of  their  houses  and  tables  and  their  way  of 
living  may  be  with  decency,  moderation  and 
temperance,  that  they  may  therein  be  good 
examples  to  others. 

8th.  That  none  show  or  expose  manuscripts, 
so  as  to  give  expectations  of  their  being 
printed  before  they  are  approved  by  the 
Friends  appointed  to  peruse  them. 

9th.  That  Ministers  and  Elders  be  careful 
to  keep  their  whole  conversation  unspotted, 
being  examples  of  meekness,  temperance  and 
charity. 

10th.  And  as  prayer  and  supplication  to 
God  is  the  most  solemn  part  of  public  wor- 
ship, let  ministers  be  careful  to  wait  for  the 
pure  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  great  duty;  and  that  all 
unnecessary  declarations  and  repetitions  be 
avoided. 

Signed,  James  Mott, 

Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LETTER  FROM  HUGH  JUDGE. 

Baltimore,  3d  mo.  24,  1SG8. 
The  following  letter  from  Hugh  Judge's 
journal  may  be  a  word  in  season  to  some 
young  persons,  and  I  offer  it  for  insertion  in 
the  Intelligencer.  J.  M. 

Sixth  mo.  20th,  17S7. 
My  dear  young  friend, — Thou  art  almost, 
daily  in  my  remembrance,  and  I  can  do  no 
less  than  manifest  my  regard  and  care  for 
thee,  in  spending  a  little  time  to  write  to  thee. 
1  shall  treat  thee  with  the  same  freedom  as  if 
thou  wast  my  own  son;  for  I  think  I  could 
hardly  feel  more  concern  for  thee,  hadst  thou 
sprung  from  my  own  loins.  1  )ear  child,  when 
I  was  last  in  town,  the  tears  frequently  flowed 
from  my  eves  on  thy  account;  but  I  said, 
What  can  1  do  for  him?  1  must  leave  him 
here  in  a  place  that  looks  like  leaving  a  lamb 
in  the  midst  of  wolves.    Hut  I  remembered 
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there  was  an  all-seeing,  protecting  God  who 
delivered  David,  when  a  youth  as  thou  art, 
out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw 
of  the  bear :  and  I  cried  to  him  to  preserve 
thee  also.  This,  I  am  satisfied,  he  will  do  as 
thou  makest  it  thy  study  and  care  to  fear  and 
serve  him  as  David  did.  Doubtless  he  is  as 
able  and  as  willingly  disposed  as  ever  he  was 
to  manifest  his  fatherly  care  over  all  those 
that  seek  him  early.  Let  it  then  be  thy  en- 
gagement to  remember  thy  Creator  with  rev- 
ence  and  fear,  assured  that  the  fear  of  "  the 
•Lord  keeps  the  heart  clean  f  yea,  that  it  is  as 
a  "  fountain  of  life  to  preserve  from  the  snares 
of  death."  Thou  art  now  grown  to  the  years 
of  maturity  and  manhood  ;  and  though  thou 
art  fatherless,  yet  remember  thou  hast  an  aged 
mother  who  loves  thee.  Suffer  me  to  entreat 
thee  not  to  grieve  her  righteous  soul,  nor 
bring  down  her  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave :  but  yield  thyself  to  be  actuated  and 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  Divine  grace, — 
the  principle  of  Divine  light  and  life  bestowed 
upon  thee, — and  do  not  stifle  conviction,  by 
disregarding  its  illumination.  Let  not  the 
ardor  of  youth  prompt  thee  to  neglect  thy 
duty, — thy  indispensable  duty  to  Him  who 
formed  thee  for  a  purpose  of  his  own  glory. 
Remember  him,  fear  and  serve  him,  for  thou 
knowest  not  how  soon  thou  mayst  be  brought 
before  his  dreadful  tribunal. 

There  are  those  around  thee  who  will  be 
artful  in  persuasion  to  draw  thee  in  the  way 
that  they  go  ;  but  they  cannot  force  thee.  Do 
not  suffer  thyself  to  be  carried  away  by  their 
entreaty.  The  power  of  acting  or  withholding 
lies  in  thy  own  breast ;  and  if  thou  wilt  but 
attend  to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  thou  wilt  be 
preserved.  Hear  now  this  language  which 
she  utters :  "  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my 
words,  and  hide  my  commandments  with  thee, 
so  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom, 
and  apply  thine  heart  to  understanding ;  yea, 
if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liffcest  up 
thy  voice  for  understanding — if  thou  seekest 
her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid 
treasures, — then  shalt  thou  understand  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of 
God.  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom ;  out  of 
his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for  the 
righteous ;  he  is  a  buckler  to  them  that  walk 
uprightly,  t  He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judg- 
ment, and  preserveth  the  way  of  his  saints. 
Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness, 
and  judgment,  and  equity ;  yea,  every  good 
path.  When  wisdom  entereth  into  thy  heart, 
and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  thy  soul,  dis- 
cretion shall  preserve  thee, — understanding 
shall  keep  thee  ;  to  deliver  thee  from  the  way 
of  evil  men,  from  the  man  that  speaketh  fro- 
ward  things ;  from  those  who  leave  the  paths 


of  righteousness  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  dark- 
ness ;  who  rejoice  to  do  evil,  and  delight  in 
the  frowardness  of  the  wicked  ;  whose  ways 
are  crooked,  and  they  froward  in  their  paths. 
To  deliver  thee  from  the  strange  woman,  even 
from  the  stranger  which  flattereth  with  her 
words,  (O  ray  dear  child,  give  attention  to  this) 
which  forsaketh  the  guide  of  her  youth,  and 
forgeteth  the  covenant  of  her  God.  For  her 
house  inclineth  unto  death,  and  her  paths 
unto  the  dead.  None  that  go  unto  her  return 
again,  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of 
life.  But  do  thou  walk  in  the  way  of  good 
men  and  keep  the  paths  of  the  righteous  ;  for 
the  upright  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the 
perfect  shall  remain  in  it ;  but  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  earth,  and  the  trans- 
gressors shall  be  rooted  out  of  it."  I  might 
copy  much  more  of  the  words  of  wisdom  as 
applicable  to  thy  case,  and  which  I  hope  thou 
wilt  attentively  read.  Read  it  often,  and  be 
not  backward  in  letting  me  know  whether 
thou  receive  my  letters  or  not. 

30th.  I  am  still  deeply  concerned  for  thy 
preservation,  for  I  think  I  often  see  thee  in 
very  great  danger.  Thou  art  surrounded 
with  temptations  ;  many  endeavoring  to  draw 
thee  from  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  Dost 
thou  not  see  thyself  exceedingly  exposed,  and 
that  if  thou  art  not  very  watchful  and  careful, 
they  will  prevail  against  thee,  to  the  wound- 
ing of  thy  own  soul  ?  But  if  thou  duly  re- 
member and  fear  the  Lord,  who  beholds  us  at 
all  times,  those  temptations  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome  thee. 

Thou  can  hardly  be  more  closely  tried  than 
Joseph  was ;  and  though  thy  trials  may  not 
be  in  the  very  same  way  as  his  were,  yet 
every  thing  that  leads  from  the  holy  com- 
mand, or  manifested  will  of  God,  if  yielded 
to,  is  a  transgression,  and  will  ultimately 
prove  our  ruin.  So  that  I  wish  thee  to  be 
always  fortified  with  that  grace  which  induces 
to  say  on  the  presentation  of  every  temptation, 
"  How  can  I  do  this  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God?" 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  used  to  draw 
thee  into  things  inconsistent  with  our  religious 
principles  and  holy  profession,  yield  not  there- 
unto, I  affectionately  entreat  thee,  for  the  mo- 
ment thou  doest  so,  thou  losest  ground,  and 
the  strength  goes  from  thee,  as  Samson's  did. 
Mark  the  consequence, — blindness,  derision 
and  shame.  So  that  thou  canst  not  be  too 
careful :  to  tamper  at  all  with  temptation  to 
evil,  is  to  lose  ground ;  and  it  is  vain  for  any 
to  imagine  they  can  go  only  so  far  and  no 
farther.  I  know  what  I  say  by  sad  and  sen- 
sible  experience ;  having  trod  the  path  of 
youth  and  exposure  to  dangers  before  thee,  as 
well  as  felt  the  chastising  rod  for  transgres- 
sion.   Thus,  in  pure  love  and  good  will,  I  am  j 
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led  deeply  to  feel  for  and  to  desire  the  preser- 
vation and  the  good  of  all,  and  particularly 
those  who  feel  to  me  as  ray  own  children. 
Oh !  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  my  pen  to 
convey  to  thee  the  tender  feelings  of  heart  I 
am  now  possessed  of  on  thy  account.  Surely 
they  would  then  have  place  with  thee. 

With  the  salutation  of  dear  love,  I  bid  thee 
farewell,  and  remain  thy  unfeigned  friend, 

Hugh  Judge. 


prayer. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  telegraphic 
wires,  now  so  common  in  our  streets,  were  be- 
ginning to  be  established,  a  convict,  just  lib- 
erated from  the  Penitentiary,  inquired  of  a 
man  he  met  in  the  streets  what  they  were  erec- 
ted for.  The  person  addressed  endeavored  to 
explain  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  this  means 
of  conveying  information.  But  it  all  ap- 
peared to  the  convict  so  incredible,  that,  re- 
garding it  as  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  him, 
he  struck  a  blow  at  his  instructor,  and  was 
again  incarcerated.  Yet  not  more  incredible 
— not  more  hard  to  believe  or  understand — 
is  the  fact  that  God  hears  prayer.  Wherever 
the  sincere  suppliant  kneels  before  his  Maker, 
there  is  a  line  which  instantaneously  conveys 
his  supplication  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  and 
Mercy  ;  and  while  the  suppliant  is  yet  speak- 
ing, the  prayer  may  be  answered.  Nor  is  the 
one  more  incredible  or  difficult  to  believe, 
apart  from  personal  experience,  than  the 
other.  A  thousand  difficulties  and  objections 
hard  to  meet  might  be  brought  against  each  ; 
but  the  evidence  arising  from  experience "  in 
both  cases  is  so  overwhelming,  that  few  civil- 
ized people  now  doubt  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Faith  in  prayer  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  universal  and  instinctive  beliefs  of 
man,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient. 
The  earliest  written  records  of  man  remaining 
to  us  on  earth  are  those  of  his  attempts  to  ad- 
dress the  Deity.  The  desire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  holy  friendship  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  creature  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant as  well  as  ancient  of  the  records  of 
our  race.  If  in  the  course  of  ages  we  have 
gained  anything  on  the  most  ancient  records, 
it  is  chiefly  in  the  trustfulness  and  earnest- 
ness. The  words  of  the  Saviour  leave  noth- 
ing more  to  be  desired.  None  have  ever 
suggested  any  possible  improvement  upon 
them.  To  approach  God  as  father,  all-wise 
and  all-powerful,  and  express  the  deepest 
wants  of  the  soul  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  earnestness,  is  the  great  object  of  his 
teachings  on  this  subject  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Now  let  any  man  try  prayer,  not  for  the 
speculative  purpose  of  testing  the  ability  of 
Providence,  but  by  asking  with   a  contrite 


heart  and  in  good  faith,  the  Heavenly  Father 
for  those  things  which  are  really  for  the  sup- 
pliant's good,  and  he  will  find  such  proofs 
that  God  is  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer, 
that  he  will  cease  to  doubt,  though  lost  in 
wonder  and  adoration  at  the  goodness  of  that 
Being  whom  he  without  seeing  worships.  He 
will  find  it  good  for  him  to  draw  near  to  God. 
In  what  way  prayers  and  confessions,  praise 
or  adoration,  can  affect  the  Infinite  Being 
when  addressed  by  the  devout  man  or  woman, 
must  ever  be  to  a  great  extent  a  subject  of 
mystery.    But  yet  it  will  be  impossible  for 
such  persons  to  doubt  that  their  prayers  are 
heard  and  answered,  not  always  immediately, 
or  in  the  ways  they  had  hoped  for,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  them  that  their 
petitions  have  been  accepted.    So  great  is  the 
effect  of  devotional  habits  subjectively  upon 
the  heart  and  character  of  a  person  who  prays 
that  many  have  been  disposed  to  question 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  any  further 
or  objective  effects  of  it  at  all.  Nor  need  there 
be  any  question  that  its  reflex  influence  in 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  petitioner 
is  so  valuable,  that  on  that  ground  alone  it  would 
be  eminently  appropriate  for  all  good  people 
to  cultivate  and  cherish  their  habits  of  ad- 
dressing their  wants  to  the  Deity.    But  the 
wisest  and  best,  as  well  as  the  poorest  and 
most  illiterate  in  all  ages,  have  delighted  to 
make  known  their  requests  to  the  Father  of 
all,  and  have  felt  abundantly  assured  that 
they  were  both  heard  and  answered.  Thus 
did  Socrates  from  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence advise  his  atheistic  friend  Aristodemus, 
to  go  to  God  as  to  a  friend,  and  consult  him 
in  his  hours  of  weakness  and  distress,  and 
assured  him  that  then  he  shall  know  by  his 
own  personal  experience  that  there  is  an  car 
open  to  every  sound,  and  an  eye  that  pierccth 
through  all  space,  and  a  care  and  watchful- 
ness that  none  can  limit.    In  fact,  the  best 
people  have  ever  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  God  as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of 
prayer.  And  man  is  never  so  disposed  to  pray 
and  worship  God  as  when  the  judgment  is 
most  mature  and  ripe.    Here  all  philosophy 
resolves  itself  into  experience,  a  personal  ex- 
perience, which  language  can  only  imper- 
fectly express,  but  which  is  not  the  less  con- 
vincing or  comforting  on  that  account. 

In  fact,  prayer  is  a  universal  instinct  ;  and 
apart  from  all  external  revelation,  in  all  ages 
of  which  we  have  the  faintest  records,  the 
heart  of  man  has  ever  taught  him  that  it  is 
good  to  draw  near  to  God.  This  instinct  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
examined  the  subject.  So  that  we  may  safely 
infer  that,  as  there  never  was  a  time,  since 
man  began  to  exist  on  earth,  when  worship 
was  unknown,  so  there  never  will  be  a  period 
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when,  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  man  will 
have  outgrown  it.  That  men,  in  their  wor- 
ship, will  become  more  full  of  trust,  more 
earnest  and  truthful  in  all  their  approaches 
to  the  Deity,  and  that  they  have  been  moving 
forward  in  this  direction  through  all  recorded 
time  thus  far,  need  not  be  doubted.  It  is  by 
the  greatest  simplicity  alone  that  the  mind  is 
best  enabled  to  receive  what  is  most  sublime, 
and  that  which  brings  the  soul  nearest  to  God 
must  best  purify  and  purge  it  from  all  that  is 
impure,  unjust  and  unbecoming;  since  the 
very  thought  of  the  eye  of  God  resting  upon 
us  is  the  best  means  of  cleansing  the  soul 
from  all  improper  motives,  unjust  desires  and 
unrighteous  actions.  Before  Him  there  can 
be  no  disguises. — Public  Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1868. 

"Something  for  Strangers." — An  edi- 
torial note  in  the  "  British  Friend"  of  Fourth 
month  bears  the  above  prefix.    It  says, 

"We  have  had  sent  us  a  small,  neat  four-page 
card,  issued  hy  Friends  of  Upper  Holloway,  an- 
nouncing, on  the  first  page,  the  hours  of  meeting, 
and  intimating  that  a  free,  lending  library  is  in  the 
meeting-house  premises,  attendance  being  given  be- 
fore and  after  meeting  hours,  when  books  explana- 
tory of  the  faith  of  Friends  are  to  be  obtafned.  On 
the  second  page,  the  views  of  Friends  on  worship 
and  ministry  are  clearly  and  concisely  stated.  The 
other  pages  are  devoted  to  extracts  from  the  So- 
ciety's "Advices,"  winding  up  with  two  questions 
for  self-examination,  viz.,  the  first  and  second  un- 
answered Queries. 

"The  example  set  by  Friends  of  Holloway  in 
this  matter  seems  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
meetings  everywhere,  such  a  card  as  that  above  no- 
ticed being  very  suitable  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  strangers  coming  to  our  meetings." 

This  note  calls  attention  to  a  subject  that 
has  for  sometime  rested  as  a  concern  on  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  Friends,  who  have 
felt  a  fear  lest  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  seeking  to  proselyte,  we  are  neg- 
lecting a  proper  effort  to  show  forth  to  the 
wrorld  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Truth  as 
professed  by  Friends.  They  have  feared  that 
we  were  dwelling  too  much  at  ease  in  our 
ceiled  houses,  contenting  ourselves  with  secret 
or  Society  acknowledgment  of  the  correctness 
and  vitality  of  our  profession,  forgetting  that 
there  are  many  honest  inquirers  without  its 
pale,  who  are  waiting  for  an  invitation  to 
enter  and  examine  for  themselves  those 
truths  which  we  have  received  from  the 
fathers. 


Some  cases  in  point  have  recently  come 
under  our  notice,  and  have  strengthened  our 
convictions  that  there  is  something  for  us,  as 
a  Society,  to  do  in  this  direction,  in  order,  not 
only  that  our  doors  may  be  wide  open  to  re- 
ceive the  inquiring,  seeking  stranger,  but  that 
those  thus  seeking  may  be  helped  to  find  a 
people  with  whom,  "  without  money  and  with- 
out price,"  they  may  gather  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  social  worship. 

One  of  the  cases  alluded  to  was  a  young 
man  and  his  wife,  not  members  of  our  So- 
ciety, from  Canada.  His  object  in  spending 
the  winter  in  our  city  was  to  attend  medical 
lectures.  They  were  strangers,  and  took 
apartments  in  a  retired  location,  and  lived  so 
much  to  themselves  that  they  knew  not  where 
our  different  meeting  houses  were  located,  and 
it  was  only  during  the  last  four  weeks  of 
their  stay  here,  that  they  found  their  way  to 
the  meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Green  Sts.,  where  they  said  they  felt  at  home 
at  once,  and  where  they  were  both  afterwards 
regularly  seen  on  First-days,  and  the  wife  on 
Fifth-days.  Previously  they  had  been  drifting 
about  among  various  places  of  worship  with- 
out finding  what  their  spirits  craved.  On 
their  first  attendance,  they  halted  at  the  gate 
and  asked  if  the  meeting-house  was  free  to 
any  who  wished  to  come. 

Now,  if  our  principles  are  of  value,  why 
do  we  hesitate  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  them,  even  though  in  doing  so  we  must 
necessarily  step  into  paths  not  heretofore 
trodden  by  us  as  a  people  ?  Why  do  we  not 
avail  ourselves  of  every  right  opening  where- 
by this  knowledge  may  be  disseminated  ?  If 
we  are  comforted  by  a  belief  in  an  Omni- 
present God,  one  whose  teachings  are  availa- 
ble in  our  every-day  life,  why  should  we  be  so 
tenacious  of  former  customs  as  to  object  to 
any  enlargement  which  might  happily  tend 
to  gather  others  to  that  faith  which  we  feel 
has  been  to  us  a  rich  blessing  ? 

The  inquiry  made  at  the  gate  of  the  meet- 
ing-house by  the  strangers,  shows  that  all  do 
not  know  that  our  seats  are  free  to  any  who 
may  wish  to  occupy  them.  A  want  of  this 
knowledge  may  keep  from  us  some  earnest 
seekers  whose  presence  might  bring  a  bless- 
ing, even  as  the  blessing  formerly  was  not 
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given  until  the  little  lad  was  found  having  in 
possession  the  few  barley  loaves  and  fishes. 

We  can  bring  this  matter  more  closely 
home  by  speaking  of  our  own  experience. 
Returning  from  a  visit  to  some  friends  in 
Canada,  we  were  landed  at  an  early  hour  on 
First-day  morning  at  Rochester.  We  were 
strangers  in  the  city,  and  although  we  knew 
there  was  a  Friends'  meeting-house  there,  we 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  it.  At 
the  hotel  they  could  give  us  no  information, 
and  it  was  only  after  walking  many  squares, 
and  inquiring  of  those  we  met,  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  the^object  of  our  search.  This  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  avoided  had  we  found 
at  the  hotel  a  card  giving  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting. 

We  think  this  subject  merits  the  serious  at- 
tention of  Friends,  and  perhaps  a  calm  inter- 
change of  views  upon  it  may  be  beneficial, 
and  open  a  way  to  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  our  "  places  and  manner  of  worship"  that 
may  not  be  objectionable  to  any  concerned 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  have  long  felt  some  action 
should  be  taken  in  this  direction. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  on  the 
22d  of  Second  month,  1866,  Hannah  Mudge, 
widow  of  Jacob  Mudge,  aged  about  85  years.  For 
very  many  years  she  was  an  Overseer  of  Matina- 
cock  Preparative  Meeting,  and  was  an  Elder  of 
Westbury  Monthly  Meeting  when  disease  disquali- 
fied her  for  usefulness. 

— ,  at  her  residence,  Green  vale,  L.  I.,  on  the 
8th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  Sarah  W.  Underbill, 
wife  of  Thomas  Underbill,  in  the  73d  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting.  Her 
elicate  state  of  health  often  prevented  her  from  min- 
gling with  Friends  in  a  meeting  capacity,  yet  she 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society. 

— ,  at  Monallen,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  on  the 
28th  of  Third  month,  1868,  Elizabath  H.  Moserv, 
ife  of  Andrew  F.  Moseby,  and  daughter  of  Job  and 
hoda  Hoopes,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
>er  of  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting. 


quiet,  unobtrusive  life,  and  during  her  sickness, 
which  was  protracted,  she  furnished  comfortable 
evidence  that  she  was  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  rest  and  peace. 

— - — ,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
Fourth  month.  1868,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother 
Cyrus  Griest,  Monallen,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  Edith 
Griest,  an  approved  Minister  and  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  Monallen  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeetings, 
in  the  68th  year  af  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  Han- 
nah, widow  of  the  late  Isaac  Townsend,  in  the  87th 
year  of  her  age ;  an  Elder  of  Green  St.  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  Second-day 
evening  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  Fifth  month  11th, 
at  8  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Phila- 
delphia. The  attendance  of  Friends  generally  i3 
invited.  Thos.  Garrigues,     j  r/  , 

Phebe  W.  Foulke,   \  ^lerlcs- 


A  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Education,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  completion  of  Swarthmore 
College,  will  be  held  on  Third-day  evening  of  Yearly 
Meeting  week,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedman,  will  be 
held  on  Fourth-day  evening  of  Yearly  Meeting  week, 
at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  ) 
Anne  Cooper,  j 


Clerks. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  "  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First  day  Schools  with- 
in the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  will 
meet  on  Sixth  day  evening  next,  at  7  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at  Race  St. 

A  meeting  on  the  subject  of  First-day  Schools  will 
be  held  on  Fifth-day  evening  of  Yearly  Meeting 
week,  at  8  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Meeting  House. 


THE 
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It  is   seldom  we  are 


he  death  of  one  who 


to  record 


called  upon 
rill  be  more  missed  in 
he  family  circle.  But  we  have  sweet  consolation 
believing  that  although  her  indisposition  was  of 
hort  duration,  she  was  not  unprepared  for  the  final 
mnions,  and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
appiness.  For  although  she  was  one  that l<  looked 
ell  to  the  ways  of  her  household  and  ate  not  the 
read  of  idleness,"  she  was  not  unmindful  of  her 
rtifrtoua  duties  and  devotion  to  her  Heavenly 
ttther. 

on  the  14th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  at  the 
Blideoee  of  her  son-in-law,  Brlggs  Kay,  near  Marl- 
N-  J.,  Sarah  Conakd,  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
?e;  an  Elder  and  tnuoh  esteemed  Friend  of  Ilad- 
onfleld  Monthly  Meeting.    Our  dear  friend  lived  a 


the  separation. 
What  has  thus  far  been  said  in  these  com- 
munications has  had  reference  exclusively  to 
Friends,  as  distinguished  from  Orthodox.  The 
design  of  the  writer,  however,  as  indicated  by 
the  general  heading,  has  been  and  is,  to  speak 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  a  general  way  ;  and 
to  refer  to  the  past  in  whatever  it  may  seem 
to  afford  lessons  of  value  to  the  present  and 

now 


future.  It  is  with  this  view  that  it  is 
proposed  to  devote  an  article  or  two  to 


the 


subject  of  the  separation  of  1827. 

Ihe  mere  occurrence  of  such  an  event,  in- 
dependently of  al  1  particul  a  r  ci  rcu  mst  a  n  ees,  i  n- 
volves  considerations  seriously  alVeeting  the 
reputation  of  the  Society,  and  it  furnishes  to 
us  of  the  present  day  a  theme  for  the  most 
careful  and  anxious  retrospect  and  selt-ex- 
ami  nation,  with  a  view  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  our  present  situation,  and  the 
principles  which  must  be  our  guide  if  we 
WOUld  prOBper  in  the  future. 
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No  other  religious  body,  it  is  believed,  has 
ever  made  so  high  a  profession.  We  have 
claimed  to  be  guided  by  the  revelation  of  Di- 
vine light  or  truth  in  our  own  minds,  and 
have  proclaimed  its  sufficiency  to  guide  into 
all  truth,  and  to  produce  that  love  one  toward 
another  which  we  have  regarded  as  the  high- 
est evidence  of  true  godliness,  as  was  said  by 
Jesus  Christ,  "By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another." 

The  remark,  in  the  early  history  of  our 
Society,—"  See  the  Quakers  how  they  love 
one  another,"  was  proudly  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  us  ;  but  alas !  that  the  vanitv 
of  our  forefathers  did  not  let  it  sleep  in 
forgetfulness,  instead  of  arraying  it  before  us 
now,  to  render  more  glaring  the  state  of  de- 
generacy to  which  we  have  descended.  In- 
stead of  "see  the  Quakers  how  they  love  one 
another,"  it  may  now  be  well  said,  "  see  the 
Quakers  how  they  hate  one  another."  By 
the  test  which  Christ  gave  for  all  men,  as  be- 
fore cited,  we^  certainly  cannot  any  longer 
claim  to  be  His  disciples ;  and  as  we  cannot 
serve  two  masters  at  the  same  time,  the  alter- 
native to  which  we  are  driven  is  rather  an 
embarrassing  one.  In  reviewing  the  separa- 
tion of  1827,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  fault  could  all  have  been  upon  either 
side.  The  principle  is  believed  to  be,  without 
exception,  that  it  requires  two  to  make  a  quar- 
rel. #  A  genuine  and  thorough  Christian 
spirit  on  either  side  will  prevent  it.  "  But  I 
say  unto  you,— that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but 
whosoever  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also."  And  again,  "  But  I 
say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despiteful ly 
use  you  and  persecute  you."  No  general 
separation  could,  it  is  believed,  have  taken 
place  had  the  spirit  taught  in  these  quotations 
been  lived  up  to  upon  either  side.  He  who 
first  commits  any  aggression  upon  the  rights 
of  another,  is  the  first  to  do  wrong;  and  when 
the  party  aggrieved  repels  the  aggression  in 
a  resentful  or  quarrelsome  spirit,  he  becomes 
the  second  to  do  wrong ;  and  the  difference 
in  degree  of  guilt,  between  one  who  begins, 
and  another  who  continues  a  controversy,  is 
very  slight  indeed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  consider 
the  question  who  is  to  blame,  or  who  most  to 
be  blamed,  for  a  rupture  that  brought  dis- 
grace and  shame  upon  the  once  fair  name 
and  reputation  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but,  by  a  brief  and  impartial  'glance  at  that 
unhappy  event,  to  deduce  from  it  whatever 
lessons  of  wisdom  it  may  be  capable  of  im- 
parting. 

The  most  important  consideration  con- 


nected with  the  separation,  with  a  view  to  its 
bearing  upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety, is,  that  however  apparent  and  however 
potent  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause, 
there  must  have  been  an  ulterior  or  first 
cause,  that,  however  less  apparent,  is  vastly 
more  important  to  be  understood,  inasmuch 
as  it  antedated  the  separation,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  still  exists  in  greater  or  less  degree 
as  a  cause  of  deterioration  and  decline  in 
both  branches  of  the  Society,  and  liable  to 
repeat  itself  at  any  time.  The  Society  could 
not  have  been  in  a  healthy  condition,  or  in 
other  words,  there  must  have  been  something 
fundamentally  wrong,  or  such  a  rupture 
could  not  have  occurred ;  and  hence  a  cause 
other  than  the  apparent  one.    *  « 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  separation  was 
the  assertion  by  some  in  authority,  that  others 
held  and  promulgated  unsound  doctrines,  ac-  ; 
companied  by  proscriptive  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  those  alleged  unsound  doc-  \ 
trines.    Now  if  that  question  of  the  sound-  j 
ness  or  unsoundness  of  certain  doctrines  had 
been  a  proper  one  for  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  meddle  with  in  the  way  of  one  portion  j 
of  the  members  judging  and  deciding  upon 
the   soundness  of  others,   and   there  had 
been  some  definite  creed  or  standard   by  f 
which  to  judge  of  such  soundness,  one  party  j 
or  the  other  might  have  been  proven  to  j 
be  wrong,  and  the  matter  then  and  there 
definitely  settled  ;  but  as  the  question  did  not  j 
admit  of"  any  such  adjustment,  we  must  got 
further  back  for  a  practical  solution  of  the  dif-  j 
ficulty,  and  the  development  of  a  cause  suf- 
ficiently  primary  in  its  character  to  serve  as" 
the  basis  of  a  remedy,  or  the  starting  point  ? 
of  reform. 

The  true  and  ultimate  cause  of  the  separa- 
tion  the  writer  conceives  to  be  the  introduc-i 
tion  and  recognition  among  Friends  of  scholas  - 
tic or  speculative  theology  in  the  light  of  a 
creed  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  faith 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  simple  doctrine  o  • 
the  inward  manifestation  of  Divine  truth,  as 
the  ultimate  and  all-sufficient  standard.  Or 
in  other  words,  the  cause  may  be  said  to  hav< 
been  the  setting  up  and  recognition  of  theo ; 
logical  opinions,  instead  of  virtuous  conduc  . 
and  purity  of  life,  as  the  evidence  of  pun 
discipleship. 

The  origin  of  these  deviations  dates  fajj 
back   in  our  history,  and   indeed  it  ma;? 
be  even  doubted  whether  since  Friends  be 
came  a  regularly  organized  body,  they  hav 
ever  lived   up    to   the  sublime  simplicit 
of  the  original  principle  upon  which,  as  upo 
a  rock,  the  foundation  of  our  church  waj 
laid.    The  temptation  has  ever  been  grea^j 
as  it  still  is,  of  which  we  have  constar 
evidence,  for  ministers  to  indulge  in  rhetoric?. 
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displays  and  long  discourses  on  popular  the- 
ology/ which  have  tended  to  beget  a  senti- 
ment among  us  at  variance  with  the  true 
simplicity  of  our  profession.  Moreover,  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  churches,  and 
the  professional  theology  maintained  by  the 
system  of  a  paid  ministry,  has  constantly 
tended  to  turn  us  from  our  true  course,  and 
to  entangle  us  in  the  intricacies  of  a  system 
of  religious  doctrines  well  adapted  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  order  of  professional 
teachers  of  religion,  but  little  calculated  to 
promote  practical  righteousness,  or  the  wel- 
fare of  a  free  religious  community,  as  ours 
was  intended  to  be. 

When  opinions  about  matters  that  do  not 
admit  of  demonstration  are  set  up  as  the  test  of 
true  fellowship,  discord  and  dissension  are  the 
inevitable  result,  unless  there  be  a  central  au- 
thority to  enforce  acquiescence  in  the  opinions 
prescribed  as  the  creed  of  the  body.  Men 
being  differently  constituted  cannot  see  or 
think  alike  about  mere  abstractions ;  and  when 
opinions  are  made  the  test,  every  man  very 
naturally  thinks  his  own  the  best ;  and  a  few 
:  who  may  happen  to  agree,  very  honestly,  per- 
haps, think  they  are  right  and  all  who  differ 
from  them  wrong,  and  hence  become  intol- 
erant and  prescriptive  :  thus  a  party  spirit 
is  engendered,  and  the  breach  becomes  wider 
and  wider  until  a  schism  is  the  result. 
The  history  of  Friends  in  this  particular  has 
been  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  principal 
denominations,  and  from  the  same  general 
cause;  but  while  for  them  there  is  the  excuse 
that  professedly  favors  scholastic  divinity,  for 
is  there  is  no  such  paliation.  Our  Orthodox 
Friends,  who,  as  their  name  implies,  are  much 
nclined  to  church  theology,  have  largely  ex- 
perienced  its  effects  since   the  separation. 

These  things  are  fraught  with  lessons  of 
nstruction  which  it  is  well  for  Friends 
carefully  to  consider. 

T.  H.  S. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS. 
No.  III. 

Considerations  connected  with  their  removal  upon 
reservation. 

\  Ct  appears  to  be  the  present  policy  of  the 
overnment  to  place  upon  reservations  the 
;ii  ions  tribes  now  scattered  over  the  far 
'  '  regions.  This  measure  will  probably  be 
routed  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  a  linos! 
ie  whole  current  of  public  sentiment  is  flow- 
ig  in  that  direction.  The  military  are  in 
v°i  of  it,  and  the  ereat  railroad  interest 
that  vast  domain,  it  is  believed,  advocates 
. )  The  express  companies  believe  thai  the 
>ty  of  the  property  under  (heir  care  would 


be  promoted  by  that  course.  Land  specula- 
tors look  with  approbation  upon  this  intention 
because  it  will  sooner  or  later  throw  vast 
tracts  into  market,  and  afford  the  much  wished 
for  opportunity  to  grasp  extensive  areas  of 
Indian  territory. 

Emigrants  and  border  squatters  urge  the 
same  course,  and  gold-diggers  contemplate 
greater  security  for  themselves  and  their 
treasures.  In  addition  to  which,  many 
sincere  friends  of  the  Indians  also  believe 
that  their  improvement  in  the  arts  and  usages 
of  civilized  life  could  be  more  effectually  ad- 
vanced by  a  change  from  the  condition  of 
hunters  to  that  of  agriculturists. 

Excepting  the  last  named  class,  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  are  advocating  the  reserva- 
tion policy,  do  so  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
and  would  give  but  little  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem, how  much  of  suffering,  of  exposure,  of 
sickness,  and  even  death,  wTould  probably 
attend  upon  the  introduction  of  these  Indians 
to  their  new  mode  of  life. 

Many  of  the  well-wishers  of  this  people 
may  not  have  given  this  subject  an  adequate 
attention,  not,  however,  from  an  unwillingness 
to  do  so,  but  because  no  opportunity  to  obtain 
information  has  been  presented.  The  senti- 
ments herein  expressed  are  deduced  from  the 
experience  of  similar  measures  heretofore 
pursued,  and  are  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Friends,  in  order  to  show,  that 
although  the  war  cry  of  extermination  has 
been  hushed,  still  there  is,  and  will  be,  a 
wide  field  for  the  labor  of  the  benevolent, 
and  without  an  energetic  and  persevering 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Red 
men,  the  process  of  extermination  may  be  as 
wasting  and  as  effectual  hereafter,  especially 
during  their  transition  state,  as  it  has  hereto- 
fore been  through  the  instrumentalities  of 
other  agencies. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  sufferings  en- 
dured by  the  Cherokee? ,  Choctaws  and  Chieka- 
saws,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  New  York 
Indians,  Upon  their  removal  to  their  present 
location  beyond  the  Mississippi,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  very  great,  although 
they  had  made  important  progress  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  husbandry,  and  were  there- 
fore much  better  prepared  than  out  wild 
Indians  are  to  contend  with  the  adverse  exi- 
gences consequent  upon  their  removal  and 
settlement  upon  a  new  and  uncultivated 
region  of  country. 

We  may  therefore  conceive  what  must  bo 
the  destitution  and  sufferings  of  the  wild 
tribes  upon  their  being  suddenly  detached 
from  the  resources  of  the  chase,  and  com- 
pelled to  obtain  sustenance  by  agricultural 
pursuits,  with  which  they  have  no  more 
acquaintance  than  children. 
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No  doubt  it  is  the  intention  of  government, 
or  at  least  some  members  of  it,  that  adequate 
measures  be  taken  to  insure  their  comfortable 
support,  until  they  can  be  self-sustaining,  but 
the  history  of  the  past  shows,  that  the  inten- 
tions of  government  have  in  many  instances 
been  frustrated  to  a  degree  that  has  occa- 
sioned great  distress  and  even  loss  of  life. 

Genl.  Sanborn,  the  well-tried  friend  of  the 
Red  man,  speaking  of  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  new  reservations,  says,  "  The  re- 
sult to  the  Indian  is  starvation  and  death. 
Within  a  few  years,  tribes  have  been  removed 
against  their  most  earnest  protestations,  and 
have  lost  by  death,  forty  out  of  a  hundred  of 
their  entire  number  within  eighteen  months 
afterwards." 

Commissioner  Bogy  says,  "  Homes  should 
be  provided  them,  and  their  annuities  should 
be  greatly  increased  *  *  *  and  they 
should  be  furnished  with  stock  of  cattle  and 
sheep,"  which  would  imply  that  heretofore 
these  necessaries  had  either  been  unprovided 
or  very  imperfectly  supplied. 

The  Winnebago  tribe  formerly  lived  in 
Minnesota,  and  were  peaceable  and  prosper- 
ous, and  were  not  at  all  implicated  in  the 
massacre  which  there  occurred,  but  were 
driven  out  of  the  State  at  short  notice.  Their 
chief,  "  Little  Hill,"  testified  as  follows,  in 
relation  to  their  destitution,  after  they  arrived 
upon  their  reservation  :  "  They  sometimes 
gave  us  rations,  but  not  enough  to  go  around 
most  of  the  time.  Some  would  have  to  go 
without  eating  two  or  three  days.  Some  of 
the  women  and  children  were  sick,  and  died, 
and  we  think  many  of  them  died  because 
they  could  not  get  enough  to  eat  while  they 
were  sick.  *  *  *  You  see  us  here  now  ; 
we  are  most  all  naked,  the  whole  tribe ;  some 
of  the  tribe  are  more  naked  than  we  are. 
There  are  a  good  many  women  and  children 
who  are  naked,  and  cannot  come  out  of  their 
tents." 

J.  P.  Williamson,  a  missionary  among  the  San- 
tee  Indians,  testifies  in  regard  to  their  removal 
to  the  Crow  Creek  reservation,  after  detailing 
an  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  food, 
and  exposure  and  sickness  during  their  trans- 
migration from  their  former  to  their  new  resi- 
dence, during  which  fifteen  died,  says,  "  We 
were  without  any  medical  attention  or  sup- 
plies of  any  kind,  on  the  trip.  For  six  weeks 
after  they  arrived  at  their  new  residence  they 
died  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  a  day  ;  within 
that  time  one  hundred  and  fifty  died,  and 
during  the  first  six  months,  two  hundred  of 
them  died." 

"  The  first  season  was  very  dry,  and  no 
crop  of  any  kind  was  raised.  During  the 
summer  the  Indians  were  fed  upon  flour  and 
pork.    Their  rations  were  not  more  than  half  I 


a  soldier's  rations.  No  clothing  had  been 
issued  to  them  since  1862,  and  consequently 
they  suffered  a  great  deal  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing. During  the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  these 
Indians  went  as  far  as  thirty  miles  up  and 
down  the  Missouri  River,  to  the  different  j! 
military  camps,  to  pick  up  the  scattered  corn  ; 
that  had  been  left  when  the  horses  and  mules  | 
had  been  fed,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  it,  j! 
and  also  to  pick  up  dead  horses  and  mules  to  [i 
eat."  For  a  year  past,  no  provision  has  been  J 
made  for  medicine  or  medical  attention. 

B.  L.  Fairfield,  agent  on  the  Non-cult  [' 
reservation,  testified,  "  That  in  consequence  | 
of  the   neglect  of  government  to   furnish  !| 
clothing,  many  of  the  Indians  labored  in  the 
field  without  any  clothing  at  all. 

Wm.  H.  Johnson  says  of  these  same  Indi-  l\ 
ans,  "Many  of  them  work  on  the  reserva-  • 
tion,  nearly  or  quite  naked,  and  that  it  is  M 
near  two  years  since  they  had  any  clothing  I 
issued  to  them  by  the  department." 

The  suffering  condition  of  the  tribe  on 
behalf  of  whom  Bishop  Whipple  made  his  < 
impressive  appeal  is  indicative  of  the  un-  , 
happy  destiny  to  which  many  other  tribes  • 
will  be  subjected,  if  the  government's  reserva-  j 
tion  policy  be  carried  out  recklessly. 

The  destitution  and  suffering  arising  from  f 
the  causes  herein  recited  are  sufficient  to  i 
show  that  the  settlement  of  Indians  upon  res*  i 
ervations  has  in  many  instances  proved  to  j 
be   the   beginning  of  their  sorrows ;   and  [ 
although  the  searching  investigation  recently  J 
made  into  Indian  affairs  will  probably  lead 
to  an  improvement  in  that  department,  still 
their  removal  will  always  be  liable  to  be  at-| 
tended  with  much  suffering;  and  on  this 
account,  since  becoming  better  acquainted^ 
with  the  perils  attending  their  gregation  uponj 
reserves,  I  have  doubted  the  propriety  oft 
Friends  asking  government  to  promote  their  ' 
removals,  lest  we  should  unintentionally  be-  ' 
come  implicated  with  the  cause  of  their  suffer-  ' 
ings.  _  I 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  now  that  thei 
reservation  policy  for  all  the  tribes  has  been<[ 
adopted,  that  a  combined  and  powerful  pres«i 
sure,  instigated  by  unrighteous  motives,  will; 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  government  hastily; 
to  execute  the  measures  contemplated  by  thai 
policy. 

With  the  information  now  possessed  rela  - 
tive to  the  sufferings  caused  by  gathering  tin  ' 
Indians  upon   reservations,  without  timeh 
provision  being  made  for  their  comfortable 
support,  it  would  seem    to  be   right  tha 
Friends  should  use  their  influence  with  mem 
bers  of  Congress  and  the  heads  of  the  India: 
department,  even  to  prevent  their  rem  ova  ■ 
until  official   information  is  received  tha  ■ 
houses  |are  built,  sheds  and  enclosures  fo;  H 
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their  stock  prepared,  farming  utensils  fur- 
nished, the  services  of  a  blacksmith  secured, 
and,  above  all,  a  sufficient  supply  of  nourish- 
ing food  and  comfortable  clothing  provided, 
and  arrangements  made  for  medical  attention. 

It  would  appear  that  an  ample  field  of 
benevolence  is  open,  in  which  Friends,  whose 
sympathies  run  in  that  direction,  might  labor 
advantageously  with  the  government  on 
behalf  of  a  race  whom  we  as  a  nation  are 
ceaslessly  crowding  towards  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction. 

Gideon  Frost. 


Selected. 

UNCERTAINTY. 

0  t  Father,  hear  1 
The  way  is  dark,  and  I  would  fain  discern 
What  steps  to  take,  into  which  path  to  turn ; 

0  !  make  it  clear. 
My  faith  is  weak ; 

I  long  to  hear  Thee  say,  "  This  is  the  way  ; 
Walk  in  it,  fainting  soul,  I'll  be  thy  stay 

Speak,  Lord,  0  speak  I 

Let  thy  strong  arm 
Reach  through  the  gloom  for  me  to  lean  upon, 
And  with  a  willing  heart  I'll  journey  on, 

And  fear  no  harm. 

1  wait  for  Thee 

As  those  who,  watching,  wait  the  coming  dawn ; 
Pant,  a3  for  water  pants  the  thirsty  fawn  ; 

0  !  come  to  me. 
It  is  Thy  child, 

Who  sits  in  dim  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
Waiting  and  longing  till  the  light  shine  out 

Upon  the  wild. 

My  Father !  see, 
I  trust  the  faithfulness  displayed  of  old, 
I  trust  the  love  that  never  can  grow  cold— 

1  trust  in  Thee. 

And  Thou  wilt  guide  ; 
For  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake 
The  soul  that  Thee  its  confidant  doth  make ; 

I've  none  beside. 

Thou  knowest  me ; 
Thou  knowest  how  I  now  in  darkness  grope ; 
And  0  !  Thou  knowest  that  my  only  hope 

Is  found  in  Thee. 

—  Chris.  Intel, 
From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
THE  CLEAR  VISION. 
BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIER. 

I  did  but  dream.    I  never  knew 

What  charms  our  sternest  season  wore. 
Was  never  yet  the  sky  so  blue, 

Was  never  earth  so  white  before. 
Till  now  I  never  saw  the  glow 
Of  sunset  on  yon  hills  of  snow, 
And  never  learned  the  boughs  designa 
Of  beauty  in  its  leafless  lines. 
Did  ever  Such  n  morning  break 

As  that  my  eastern  windows  see  ? 
Did  ever  suoh  a  moonlight  take 

Wierd  photographs  of  shrub  and  tree  ? 
Han-  ever  bells  so  wild  and  fleet 
The  DiliatO  Of  (  he  winter  street  ? 
Wa«  ever  yet  a  sound  by  half 
So  merry  as  yon  schoolboy 'a  laugh  f 


0  Earth  !  with  gladness  over-fraught 

No  added  charm  thy  face  hath  found  ; 
Within  my  heart  the  change  is  wrougl.t, 

My  footsteps  make  enchanted  ground. 
From  couch  of  pain  and  curtained  room 
Forth  to  thy  light  and  air  I  come, 
To  find  in  all  that  meet3  my  eyes 
The  freshness  of  a  glad  surprise. 
Fair  seem  these  winter  days,  and  soon 

Shall  blow  the  warm  west  winds  of  spring, 
To  aet  the  unbound  rills  in  tune, 

And  hither  urge  the  bluebird's  wing. 
The  vale  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
Grow  misty  green  with  leafing  buds, 
And  violets  and  wind-flowers  sway 
Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  May." 
Break  forth,  my  lips,  in  praise,  and  own 

The  wiser  love  severely  kind; 
Since,  richer  for  its  chastening  grcwn, 

I  see,  whereas  I  once  was  blind. 
The  world,  0  Father  1  hath  not  wronged 
With  loss  the  life  by  thee  prolonged ; 
But  still,  with  every  added  year, 
More  beautiful  thy  works  appear  ! 
As  thou  hast  made  thy  world  without, 

Make  thou  more  fair  my  world  within  ; 
Shine  through  its  lingering  clouds  of  doubt ; 

Rebuke  its  haunting  shapes  of  sin  ; 
Fill,  brief  or  long,  my  granted  span 
Of  life  with  love  to  thee  and  man  ; 
Strike  when  thou  wilt  the  hour  of  rest, 
But  let  my  last  days  be  my  best  1 


Extract  from  Valedictory  Address  to  the 
Graduating  Class  of  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Sixteenth  An- 
nual  Commencement,  March  l±th,  1868.  By 
Emeline  H.  Cleveland,  M.  D. 
The  fear  has  ever  been  entertained  by  some 
who  hold  women  in  the  highest  reverence  and 
esteem,  lest  their  participation  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine  should  tend  to 
lessen  their  sense  of  delicacy  and  destroy  that 
love  of  the  pure  and  beautiful  in  nature  and 
in  life  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  womanhood.  This  honest  fear  is 
worthy  of  all  respect,  and  is  to  be  met  with 
no  denunciations.  No  one  can  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  though  as  a  class  in  the  com- 
munity physicians  are  men  of  high  tone,  of 
reverent  regard  for  the  truth,  and  whose  in- 
fluence is  a  power  for  good,  there  are  t'oiind, 
nevertheless,  individual  doctors  who  acorn 
not  the  baser  motives  or  the  more  ignoble 
practices.  That  these  are  victims  of  an  un- 
favorable profession  we  cannot  admit.  We 
arc  loth  to  believe  that  there  is  aught  in  the 
study  or  practice  of  medicine  to  excite  feel- 
ings of  irreverence  in  any  breast,  or  to  dis- 
turb that  nice  sense  of  harmony  and  titness 
which  is  the  birthright  of  the  good.  We 
feel  sure  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 
found  the  study  of  Anatomy  "  a  hymn  in 
honor  of  the  Creator,"  that  Physiology  has 
been  to  you  but  the  revelation  of  the  glories 
of  a  majestic  temple,  that  you  have  learned 
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to  regard  disease  as  an  exceptional  perver- 
sion of  a  divine  order,  and  that  your  study 
of  remedial  agents  has  led  you  to  admire  the 
beneficent  wisdom  that  has  made  every  de- 
partment and  kingdom  of  nature  subservient 
to  the  comfort  and  healing  of  man  ;  in  fine, 
that  the  study  of  medicine  has  but  strength- 
•  ened  your  womanly  feeling,  your  reverence 
for  the  Divine,  whether  in  the  Godhead  or 
in  humanity  ;  your  love  for  the  right,  whether 
toward  the  Maker  or  the  humblest  of  his 
creatures. 

Some  of  you  may  labor  under  disabilities 
in  consequence  of  a  prejudice  which  still  ob- 
tains in  certain  localities.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  believe  that  a  friendly  welcome 
awaits  the  most  of  you,  not  only  from  the 
communities  in  which  you  shall  settle,  but 
from  gentlemen  of  your  own  profession.  The 
testimony  of  those  who  have  preceded  you  as 
graduates  of  our  school,  warrants  us  in  this 
hope  for  yourselves.  Besides,,  the  feeling 
that  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  cul- 
ture and  the.  honorable  employment  of  any 
human  being — man  or  woman — is  but  the 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  must  yield  be- 
fore the  advancing  idea  of  individual  liberty 
— liberty  of  conscience,  of  judgment,  of  ac- 
tion. The  conclusion  is  already  foregone, 
even  in  circles  where  marked  opposition  has 
prevailed,  that  women  have  the  most' natural 
claim  to  participation  in  the  acquirements, 
the  labors,  and  the  emoluments  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  that  this  movement  for  their 
education  is  but  the  natural  expression  of 
the  general  onward  movement  of  the  race  in 
intelligence,  in  culture,  and  in  ripeness  of 
moral  character. 

You  well  know  that  this  movement  is  not 
confined  to  our  own  country ;  that  the  idea 
of  medicine  as  a  profession  for  women  cannot 
longer  be  regarded  as  the  idle  vagary  of  a 
people  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  development; 
that  in  England,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  even  in  Algeria,  women  have  felt  the 
demand  for  more  extended  intelligence  and 
for  broader  activity,  and  have  looked  to 
medicine  as  the  science  most  fitting  their 
genius.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  in 
some  of  these  countries  educational  facilities 
are  not  denied  to  them.  Our  latest  advices 
inform  us  that  "  the  University  of  Zurich  has 
already  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  upon  one  woman,  and  that  two 
others  are  attending  lectures  there."  We  are 
also  informed  that  "an  American  woman" 
(a  graduate  of  our  college)  "  has,  during  the 
past  year,  not  only  visited  freely  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris,  but  been  admitted  to  attend 
the  lectures  at  l'ficole  Pratique."  Her  let- 
ters have  frequently  graced  the  pages  of  our 
medical  journals,  and  have  given  ample 


proof  of  intelligence  in  observation  and  of 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  lectures  and 
other  advantages  enjoyed.    We  learn  also, 
through  the  London  Lancet,  that  the  question 
of  choosing  a  woman  to  fill  a  chair  in  the 
obstetric  section  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Paris  is  being  considered,  and  that  the 
chief  midwife  of  the  Maternite  Hospital  will 
probably  be  so  elected.    Madame  Alliot,  the 
present  incumbent  of  this  office,  is  a  woman 
of  profound  knowledge  and  vast  experience,  a 
worthy  successor  of  Boivin  and  La  Chapelle, 
and  an  honored  co-worker  with  the  most  en- 
lightened obstetricians  of  Paris.    In  Eng- 
land, though  the  doors  of  Apothecaries'  Hall 
are  closed  to  lady  students,  we  are  informed, 
upon  reliable  authority,  that  Miss  Garret, 
the  first  graduate  of  an  English  school,  is 
doing  honor  to  herself  and  her  profession  by 
the  quiet  but  convincing  manner  in  which 
she  is  pursuing  her  vocation.    Her  ministra- 
tions are  sought   by  noble  and  intelligent 
women,  while  some  of  the  foremost  of  the 
honorable  profession  of  London  accede,  with 
pleasure,  to  her  calls  for  counsel.    A  dispen- 
sary is  already  organized  under  her  super- 
vision, and  a  number  of  lady  students  are 
availing  themselves  of  its  advantages.  A 
college  is  also  in  operation  in  London,  under 
other  auspices,  for  the  education  of  women  i 
in  the  science  of  midwifery,  and  the  accessory  | 
branches  of  medicine.    The  special  objects  of  i| 
the  founders  of  the  college  are  "  to  promote  [I 
the  employment  of  capable  and  well  educated  l(J 
women  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  41 
diseases  of  women  and  children  ;"  but  no  4 
limitation  is  set  by  the  college  charter  to  the  J| 
branches  of  medicine  that  shall  be  taught,  N 
nor  to  the  development  and  perfection  of,  the  li 
arrangements  of  the  college.    It  is  intimated 
that  the  work  shall  be  extended  as  public 
feeling  becomes  awakened  to  its  importance. 
The    present    course    of   lectures  include 
"  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  Dietetics,  ! 
and  a  general  survey  of  disease — its  causa-m 
tion,  results,  and  treatment " — "  Hygiene  and  I 
Preventive  Medicine,"  "Midwifery,  and  the | ; 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children."    This  i  I 
latter  chair  is  occupied  by  Dr.  Murphy,  long  | 
and  well  known  as  Obstetric  professor  atj' 
University  College.    The  movement  is  sus-| 
tained  by  men  and  women  of  intelligence  andf 
social  position,  among  whom  may  be  men-f 
tioned  Lords  Shaftesbury  and   Houghton,  [ 
Florence  Nightingale,  Dr.  Farr,  the  eminent  | 
vital  statistician,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  a 
name  synonymous  with  all  that  is  just  and 
generous.    The  arguments  in  favor  of  the. 
movement  are  based  not  alone  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  devising  means  for  the  employment 
of  cultivated  women  in  suitable  occupations, 
but  upon  the  advantages  destined  to  accrue; 
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to  society  from  the  ministrations  of  well-in- 
stucted  and  capable  mid  wives.  Interesting 
statistics  are  adduced  to  show  the  lesser  de- 
gree of  mortality  from  the  various  puerperal 
causes  in  the  clientelle  of  lady  practitioners, 
as  also  to  prove  the  competency  of  women 
not  only  to  superintend  the  common  process 
of  parturition,  but  to  meet  successfully  the 
most  formidable  emergencies.    It  is  averred 
that  the  first  Caesarian  operation  performed 
successfully  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  by 
an  Irish  midwife,  Mary  Donaly.    The  great 
skill  displayed  in  the  operation  and  in  secur- 
ing and  dressing  the  wound  is  .especially 
noted,  and  is  regarded  as  proof  that  woman 
may,  when  properly  educated,  become  equal 
to  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Thus 
the  seed  is  sown  which  shall  ripen  to  a  har- 
vest even  in  England.    Women  may  be  ex- 
cluded for  a  time  from  college  and  hospital 
advantages,  and  courts  of  examiners  may  re- 
fuse to  receive  any  certificates  of  lectures  or 
instruction  delivered  outside  of  the  public 
recognized  medical  schools ;   but  with  the 
demand  for  lady  physicians  continually  in- 
creasing, and  with  the  question  of  woman's 
franchise,  already  before  the  Parliament,  and 
|  sustained  by  some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of 
I  that  body,  and  by  many  of  the  young  men, 
on  whom  the  future  of  England  depends  ; 
and  with  the  question  already  practically 
(settled  by  the  recorded  vote  of  Lily  Maxwell 
for  the  return  of  the  brother  of  John  Bright 
|  to  the  councils  of  the  nation,  we  cannot  be- 
jlieve  that  a  step  will  be  taken  backward. 


THE  REDWOOD  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

At  a  recent  scientific  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dr.  Gibbons,  of  Almeda,  le'erred  to  the 
extinct  forest  of  redwood  on  the  coast-range, 
near  San  Antonio.    He  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  those  stumps  indicated 
U  method  of  growth  different  from  ordinary 
forest  trees.    Their  immense  size  was  due,  in 
pome  cases,  to  the  fact  that  three  or  four  trees, 
growing  in  proximity,  would  ultimately  im- 
pinge on  each  other,  and,  if  supplied  with 
umcient  nourishment,  they  would  grow  to- 
kether  and  form  one  immense  trunk.  This 
« heory  was  verified  by  the  statements  of  Dr. 
| Kellogg  and  Mr.  Bolander,  who  mentioned 
he  fact  (hat  near  Searsville  several  redwood 
runks  had  grown  together,  and  for  forty  loci 
•  >rmed  a  solid  tree.   There  is  no  dependence 
n  estimating  the  age  of  such  trees  in  any 
ther  way  than  by  carefully  counting  the 
umber  of  concentric  growths  from  a  centre, 
rhe  oldest  of  these  redwoods  is  about  1,600 
ears  of  age.    The  </i<j<t>>{r<t  of  Calaveras  is 
bout  the  same  ago.    Those  redwoods  are 
vidently  the  second  generation  of  the  race  ; 
ence  we  may  iufer  that  o,000  years,  at  least, 


have  passed  by  since  the  present  growth  first 
commenced  on  the  coast-range.  But  long 
before  this  must  vegetation  have  covered  por- 
tions of  these  hills,  as  the  /Sequoia  reposes  in 
a  bed  of  alluvium  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
depth.  He  also  referred  to  the  bulbous  ex- 
pansion of  these  trees  near  the  base.  These 
are  composed  of  large  expanding  roots,  grow- 
ing together  and  forming  a  complete  net- 
work. The  height  of  this  indicates  the  de- 
gree of  denudation  which  the  soil  has  under- 
gone during  the  lifetime  of  the  tree.  This  is 
about  five  feet  in  1,500  years.  Some  of  these 
trunks  have  from  I0,00U  to  14,000  buds,  par- 
tially developed,  around  their  base,  each  bud 
having  the  power,  under  favorable  conditions, 
of  being  developed  and  containing  a  perfect 
tree.  The  mass  of  wood  contained  in  a  tree 
25  feet  in  diameter  is  equal  to  40,000  cubic 
feet,  weighing,  over  2,500,000  pounds. 

Health  and  Disease.  —  Fevers  and 
Fruits. — Let's  have  a  little  talk  about  orch- 
ards and  gardens  as  life-preservers.    Manv  a 
farmer  thinks  he  "  can't  fuss  about  a  garden" 
with  vegetables  and  small  fruits  in  ample  va- 
riety, hardly  about  an  orchard,  especially  be- 
yond apple-trees.    So  he  goes  on  to  weightier 
matters  of  grain,  or  stock,  or  dairy,  and  eats 
potatoes,  wheat  bread,  pork,  and  salt  beef  all 
summer  long ;  no  fine  variety  of  vegetables, 
no  grateful  berries,  no  luscious  peaches  or 
juicy  cherries.    By  October  fever  comes,  or 
bowel  complaints  of  some  kind,  or  some  con- 
gestive troubles,  most  likely.    He  is  laid  up, 
work  stops  a  month,  the  doctor  comes,  and  he 
"drags  round"  all  winter,  and  the  doctors 
bill  drags,  too.    The  poor  wife,  meanwhile, 
gets  dyspeptic,  constipated,  has  fever,  too.  per- 
haps, and  she  "just  crawls  round."  What's 
the  matter?    They  don't  know,  poor  souls. 
Would  they  build  a  hot  fire  in  July  and  shut 
the  doors?    Of  course  not — in  their  room-; 
but  they  have  done  just  that  in  their  poor 
stomachs.    How  so?  They  have  been  eating 
all  summer  the  heat-producing  i'ood  lit  for  a 
cold  season,  but  not  for  a  warm  one.  A  ( i  iven- 
lander  can  eat  candles  and  whale  fat,  because 
they  create  heat.    In  January  we  are  up  to- 
ward Greenland — in  climate.     A  Hindoo 
lives  on  rice,  juicy  fruits  and  tropic  vegeta- 
bles, cooling  and  opening  to  the  system.  In 
July  we  move  toward  Hindostan,  in  a  heat 
almost  tropical.  Diet  must  change  too.  Have 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  <fcc,,  from  the  orchard 
every  day,  of  early  and  late  kinds.  Lot  there 
be  plenty  of  good  vegetables,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  iV.o.    It  takes  a  little  time  ar.d 
trouble,  but  it*  a  the  cheapest  wan  to  pay  the  »/or- 
tor*  bill*.    You  study  what  food  is  good  for 
pigs  and  cattle.  All  right ;  but  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  of  higher  consequence;  and  it's  a 
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shame,  if,  with  all  our  great  gifts  of  intellect 
and  intuition,  we  do  not  obey  the  Divine  laws 
in  our  own  physical  being  so  well  that  the 
doctor  shall  visit  the  house  less  than  •  the 
horse-doctor  goes  to  the  barn.  Don't  fail  of 
vegetables,  berries  and  fruits.  Try  it,  and 
you'll  say  we  hav'nt  told  half  the  truth. — 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER, 
FOURTH  MONTH. 

1867. 


ETC. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  slight 
falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  a3  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Fourth 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1867,  and  4  for  1868.... 


6  days. 
2  " 


1 

5 
16 


30 


1867. 


54.12  deg. 

80.00  " 

38.00  " 

1.81  in. 


1088 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  4th 
month  for  the  past  seventy -nine  years. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1865  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1794,  1798  


1868. 


9  days. 
5  " 

3  " 
3  " 
10  " 


30 


1868. 


48.24  deg. 
73.50  t* 
26.00  " 
5.44  in. 


1059 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1867. 


First  month.... 
Second  month 
Third  month... 
Fourth  month. 


51.21  deg. 
56.50  " 
44.00  " 
1868. 


1.70  inch. 

3.62  inch. 

2.89  " 

2.52  " 

5.46  " 

3.36  .  » 

1.81  " 

5.44  " 

11.  86  " 

14.94  " 

The  month  under  review  this  year  has  been  a 
very  unpleasant  one,  while,  in  addition  to  the  very 
low  temperatures  recorded  in  our  statistics  above, 
it  may  be  well  to  add  we  have  not  had  as  cold  a 
Fourth  mouth  since  1859,  when  the  mean  was  45.29, 
while  during  the  month  six  and  three  quarter 
inches  of  rain  fell. 

Our  friend  Homer  Eachus  has  published  a  valua- 
ble statement  of  the  Snows  of  the  past  season  (too 
lengthy  to  be  embodied  here)  wherein  he  records 
twenty-three  snows,  with  a  total  depth  of  sixty-five 
inches.  In  our  diary  we  have  noted  twenty  more, 
making  forty-three  days  in  all  on  which  snow  fell, 
commencing  with  Eleventh  month  12,  1867,  and 
the  last  occurring  Fourth  month  12th,  1868.  This 
is  not  intended  to  invalidate  his  statement,  as  we 
have  dotted  down  every  instance  in  which  a  few 
feathery  flakes  have  reached  the  ground. 

He  also  states  that  the  snow  of  21st  and  22d  of 
Third  month  was  12  inches,  but  being  very  light, 
made  but  f  of  an  inch  of  water  to  the  square  foot. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  deaths  for  the  month 


are  somewhat  leas  than  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  month  2,  1868.      J.  M.  E. 


ITEM  S. 
Indian  Affairs. — The  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  received  from  Superintendent  F.  H. 
Head,  in  charge  of  the  Utah  superintendency,  a  re- 
port dated  Salt  Lake  City,  Fourth  month  14th,  de- 
tailing the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  superinten- 
dency for  First,  Second  and  Third  months  last,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  during  that  period  no  dis- 
turbances of  any  character  have  occurred  among 
the  Indian  tribes.  The  eastern  bands  of  Shoshones 
have  now  started  from  the  Wind  River  Valley,  and 
are  now  en  route  for  Fort  Bridger.  Many  are  about 
the  new  mining  camps  on  the  Sweet  Water  River, 
but  no  trouble  has  arisen  between  them  and  the 
miners. 

M.  Dodge,  the  agent  at  Mirta  Reservation,  was  at 
Salt  Lake  City  on  the  last  of  Third  month,  to  re- 
port concerning  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  point. 
The  preparations  for  farming  are  going  on  as  rapidly 
as  the  season  will  permit,  and  the  Indians  evince 
considerable  interest  in  the  matter.  At  Corn  Creek, 
among  the  Paleventos,  and  at  Deep  Creek,  among 
the  Western  Shoshones,  and  also,  at  Ruby  Valley, 
the  Indians  are  putting  in  good  crops.  Considera- 
ble amounts  of  provisions  have  been  issued  to  the 
different  tribes  during  the  past  quarter,  and  general 
good  feeling  prevails  throughout  the  superinten- 
dency. 

Dispatches  have  been  received  in  London  which 
give  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinian 
forces,  the  capture  of  Magdala,  the  liberation  of  the 
English  captives  and  the  death  of  King  Theodore. 
In  the  budget  presented  to  the  English  Parliament, 
the  cost  of  the  war  is  estimated  at  £o, 000,000. 

It  is  understood  at  Washington  1  hat  the  Arlington 
estate  will  be  divided  soon  into  small  farms  and 
sold  to  freedmen.  General  Lee  is  not  known  to 
have  made  the  least  effort  to  recover  the  property 
which  he  forfeited.  The  family  mansion  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  the  fine-shade  trees  have 
nearly  disappeared. 

The  Suspension  Bridge  across  the  Hudson  river, 
at  the  Highlands,  has  been  planned.  Its  total 
length  is  to  be  2409  feet,  with  a  span  between  the 
towers  (which  are  1665  feet  apart)  of  1600  feet. 
The  bridge  is  to  be  155  feet  above  high  water,  and 
is  to  bear  a  pressure  of  5280  tons.  There  are  to  be 
20  cables,  each  about  14  inches  in  diameter.  The 
towers  are  to  be  270  feet  high,  and  the  iron  and 
steel  in  the  bridge  will  weigh  17,005  tons. 

A  copy  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  a  very  old  and 
rare  American  book,  was  recently  sold  at  auction 
for  $1,130.  The  New  York  Tribune  says  this  is  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  printed  book  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  volume  sold  is  "a  work 
which  no  living  man  can  read." 

A  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  at  Athens, 
has  lately  been  describing  the  decadence  of  Greece 
as  compared  with  its  ancient  activity  and  splendor. 
He  writes  that  now  a  cart  cannot  pass  along  the 
road  from  Pylos  to  Sparta  where  a  carriage  could 
travel  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  that  a  mule  now 
travels  with  difficulty  over  rocks  through  which 
Pyrrhus  led  a  train  of  elephant-.  Even  vegetation 
has  withered  and  decayed.  Mountains  once  covered 
with  forest  are  now  bare  rocks.  Water  is  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  channels  of  streams  immortalized 
in  song.  The  oak  tree  has  disappeared,  and  the 
forests  of  chestnut  are  yearly  diminishing  in  extent. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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From  '•  Imitation  of  Christ." 
BLE33EDNESS   OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 

BY  THOMAS  A'KEMPIS. 
(Continued  from  page  149.) 

Disciple. — O  my  God,  what  grace  do  I  still 
want,  to  be  able  continually  to  turn  to  thee 
without  adherence  to  the  creatures ;  who, 
while  they  retain  the  least  possession  of  my 
heart,  keep  me  at  a  tremendous  distance  from 
thee !  He  truly  desired  this  liberty  who 
said,  "  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for 
then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest."  And 
what  can  be  more  at  rest,  than  the  heart  that, 
in  singleness  and  simplicity  regardeth  only 
thee?  What  more  free  than  the  soul  that 
hath  no  earthly  desires?  To  be  able,  there- 
fore, in  peaceful  vacancy,  and  with  all  the 
energy  of  my  mind,  to  contemplate  thee,  and 
know  that  thou  infinitely  transcendest  the 
most  perfect  of  thy  works,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  rise  above  all  created  beings,  and 
utterly  forsake  myself;  for,  while  I  am  bound 
with  the  chains  of  earthly  and  selfish  af- 
fections, I  find  it  impossible  to  adhere  to 
thee. 

Christ. — Few,  my  son,  attain  to  the  blessed 
privilege  of  contemplating  the  infinite  and 
unchangeable  good,  because  few  totally  aban- 
don thai,  which  is  finite  and  perishing.  For 
this,  a  high  degree  of  grace  is  necessary,  such 
as  will  raise  the  soul  from  iis  fallen  life,  and 
transport  it  above  itself.    And  unless  man, 


by  this  elevation  of  spirit,  is  delivered  from 
all  adherence  to  the  creatures,  and  united  to 
God,  whatever  be  his  knowledge,  and  what- 
ever his  virtue,  they  are  of  little  value :  he 
must  remain  in  an  infant  state,  groveling 
upon  earth  while  he  esteems  anything  great 
and  good  but  one  alone,  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable God.  The  difference  between  the 
meek  wisdom  of  an  illuminated  mind  devoted 
to  me,  and.  the  pompous  wisdom  of  a  critical 
and  classical  speculatist,  is  as  incommen- 
surate, as  between  the  knowledge  that  "  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  light,"  and  that  which  is  laboriously 
acquired  by  the  elforts  of  human  understand- 
ing. 

Many  are  solicitous  to  attain  to  contem- 
plation as  an  exalted  state,  who  take  no  care 
to  practice  that  abstraction  which  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  it : 
for  while  they  adhere  to  the  objects  of  sense, 
to  external  services,  and  the  signs  of  true 
wisdom,  instead  of  the  substance,  rejecting  the 
mortiiication  of  self,  as  of  no  value,  they  ad- 
here to  that  which  principally  obstructs  the 
progress  to  perfection. 

DisoipiL — Alas,  Lord  !  we  who  have  as- 
sumed the  profession  and  character  of  spiritu- 
al men,  know  not  at  what  our  purpo>cs»  aim, 
nor  by  what  spirit  we  are  led,  that  we  exert 
so  much  labor,  and  feel  so  much  solicitude 
about  that  which  is  external,  but  retire  so 
seldom  to  the  sacred  solitude  of  the  heari  ,0 
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learn  what  passes  within  us.  Irresolute  and 
impatient  as  we  are,  after  a  slight  recol; 
lection,  we  rush  into  the  world  again,  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
actions  which  we  pretend  to  examine.  We 
heed  not  by  what  our  affections  are  excited, 
nor  in  what  they  terminate  ;  but,  like  those 
of  old,  "when  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his 
way,"  an  universal  deluge  of  earthliness 
overwhelms  us,  and  we  are  lost  in  folly,  im- 
purity, and  darkness.  Our  inward  princi- 
ple being  thus  corrupt,  it  cannot  but  be  that 
our  actions,  which  flow  from  it,  must  be  cor- 
rupt also  ;  for  it  is  only  out  of  a  pure  heart 
that  the  Divine  fruits  of  a  pure  life  can  be 
brought  forth. 

We  busily  inquire  what  a  man  hath  done, 
but  not  from  what  principle  he  did  it;  we  ask 
whether  this  or  that  man  be  valiant,  rich, 
beautiful,  or  ingenious ;  whether  he  be  a  pro- 
found scholar,  an  elegant  writer,  or  a  fine 
singer :  but  how  poor  in  spirit  he  is.  how 
patient,  how  meek,  how  holy  and  resigned, 
we  disregard  as  questions  of  no  importance. 
Nature  looks  at  the  outward  man,  but  grace 
at  the  inward.  Nature  dependeth  wholly 
upon  itself,  and  always  errs ;  grace  trusts 
wholly  in  God,  and  is  never  deceived. 

Christ. — My  son,  fix  thy  heart  steadfastly 
upon  the  Lord ;  and  while  conscience  bears 
testimony  to  thy  purity  and  innocence,  fear 
not  the  judgment  of  man.  It  is  good  and 
blessed  to  suffer  the  false  censure  of  human 
tongues ;  nor  will  the  suffering  itself  be  griev- 
ous to  the  poor  and  humble  in  spirit,  who  con- 
fideth  not  in  himself,  but  in  God. 

The  opinions  and  reports  of  men  are  as 
various  as  their  persons,  and  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  little  credit.  Besides,  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  all :  and  though  Paul  en- 
deavored to  please  all  men  in  the  Lord,  and 
was  "made  all  things  to  all;"  yet,  with  him, 
it  was  "  a  very  small  thing  to  be  judged  of 
man's  judgment."  This  faithful  servant 
labored  continually  to  promote  the  edification 
and  salvation  of  men  ;  but  their  unjust  judg- 
ments, and  cruel  censures,  he  was  not  able  to 
restrain  :  he  therefore  committed  his  cause  to 
God,  who  knoweth  all  things ;  and  sheltered 
himself  against  the  false  suggestions  of  the 
deceitful,  and  the  more  open  repoaches  of  the 
licentious,  under  the  guard  of  patience  and 
humility :  yet  he  sometimes  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  support  his  character,  that  he  might 
not  give  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  weak,  who 
are  too  apt  from  silence  to  infer  guilt. 

"  Who,"  then,  "  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst 
be  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  of  the 
son  of  man,  that  shall  be  made  as  grass, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven?"  Fear  God,  who  is  a  "  consuming 
fire ;"  and  thou  wilt  no  longer  tremble  at  the 


terrors  of  man.  What  hurt  can  man  do 
thee,  by  his  most  malignant  censures,  or  his 
most  cruel  actions  ?  He  injurefh  himself 
more  than  he  can  injure  thee ;  and  whoever 
he  be,  he  shall  not  escape  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God.  Set  God,  therefore,  continually 
before  thy  eyes,  and  strive  not  with  the  in- 
justice of  man  :  and  though  at  present  thou 
art  overborne  by  its  violence,  and  sufferest 
shame  which  thou  hast  not  deserved  ;  yet  sup- 
press thy  resentment,  and  let  not  impatience 
obscure  the  lustre  of  thy  crown.  Look  up  to 
me  in  the  highest  heavens,  who  am  able  to 
deliver  thee  from  all  evil,  and  will  render  to 
every  one  according  to  his  deeds. 

Endeavor,  my  son,  in  every  place,  and  in 
every  external  employment  and  action,  to  be 
inwardly  free,  and  master  of  thyself ;  that  the 
business  and  events  of  life,  instead  of  ruling 
over  thy  spirit,  may  be  subject  to  it.  Of  all 
thy  actions,  thou  must  be,  not  the  servant 
and  slave,  but  the  absolute  lord  and  governor; 
a  free  and  genuine  Israelite,  translated  into 
the  inheritance  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God  ;  who  stand  upon  the  interests  of  time, 
to  contemplate  the  glories  of  eternity ;  who 
cast  only  a  hasty  glance  on  the  transitory  en- 
joyments of  earth,  and  keep  their  eye  fixed 
upon  the  permanent  felicity  of  heaven ;  and 
who,  instead  of  making  temporal  objects  and 
interests  an  ultimate  end,  render  them  sub- 
servient to  some  purpose  of  piety  or  charity, 
even  as  they  were  ordained  by  God,  the 
sovereign  mind,  who  formed  the  stupendous 
fabric,  in  which  nothing  disorderly  was  left. 

If  thus,  in  all  events,  thou  sufferest  not 
thyself  to  be  governed  by  appearances,  nor 
regardest  what  is  heard  and  seen  with  a 
carnal  purpose;  but  in  every  difficulty  and 
danger  enterest  immediately  into  the  Taber- 
nacle with  Moses,  to  consult  the  Lord,  thou 
shalt  often  receive  an  answer  from  the  Divine 
Oracle,  and  return  deeply  instructed  both  in 
things  present  and  things  to  come.  And  as 
Moses  always  retired  to  that  holy  place,  for 
the  determination  of  doubtful  and  disputed 
questions,  and  fled  to  prayer,  for  aid  in  times 
of  danger  and  wickedness,  so  shouldst  thou 
also  enter  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  heart, 
and,  on  the  same  occasions,  fervently  implore 
the  guidance  and  support  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  strength.  Thou  hast  read,  that  Joshua 
and  the  children  of  Israel,  "  because  they 
asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord," 
were  betrayed  into  a  league  with  the  Gibe- 
onites,  being  deluded  by  fictitious  piety,  and 
giving  hasty  credit  to  deceitful  words.  Com- 
mit thy  cause  invariably  to  me,  and  I  will 
give  it  a  right  issue  in  due  season.  Wait 
patiently  the  disposals  of  my  providence,  and 
thou  shalt  find  "  all  things  work  together  for 
I  thy  good." 
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Disciple. — Lord,  I  would  most  willingly 
resign  my  state,  present  and  future,  to  thy 
disposal ;  for  my  own  restless  solicitude  and 
feeble  reasoning  serve  only  to  perplex  and 
torment  me.  O  that  I  took  no  anxious 
thought  for  the  events  of  to-morrow,  but 
could  every  moment  unreservedly  offer  up  all 
I  am  to  thy  good  pleasure ! 

Christ— -Man  vehemently  labors  for  the 
acquisition  of  that  which  he  desires  ;  but  pos- 
session defeats  enjoyment,  and  his  desire, 
which  is  restless  and  insatiable,  is  imme- 
diately turned  to  some  new  object.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  small  advantage  to  suppress  de- 
sire even  in  inconsiderable  gratifications. 

Self-denial  is  the  basis  of  spiritual  per- 
fection ;  and  he  that  truly  denies  himself,  is 
arrived  at  a  state  of  great  freedom  and  safe- 
ty. The  old  enemy,  however,  whose  nature 
is  most  repugnant  to  that  which  is  most  good, 
never  remits  his  diligence ;  but  "night  and  day 
forms  the  most  dangerous  ambuscades,  if 
peradventure,  in  some  moment  of  false 
security,- he  may  surprise  and  captivate  the 
unwary  soul.  I  have,  therefore,  cautioned 
thee,  continually  to  "  watch  and  pray,  that 
thou  enter  not  into  temptation." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  day  laborer,  who  earns,  with  horny 
hand  and  the  sweat  of  his  face,  coarse  food  for 
a  wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  is  raised 
by  this  generous  motive  to  true  dignity,  and 
though  wanting  the  refinements  of  life,  is  a 
nobler  being  than  those  who  think  themselves 
absolved  by  wealth  from  serving  others. 

For  Friends-  Intelligencer. 
MUSIC. 

There  are  some  subjects  which  scarcely  ad- 
mit of  being  discussed ;  such  as,  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morality,  and  those  self-evident  truths  which 
must  be  admitted  before  any  subject  can  be 
discussed.  A  discussion,  therefore,  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  subject  under  re- 
view is  not  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
sincere,  candid  mind.  This  seems  to  be  the 
•case  with  the  one  which  has  of  late  so  inter- 
estingly occcupied  some  of  the  pages  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  and  which  has  called 
forth  on  both  sides  much  earnest,  honest  feel- 
ing. It  may  be  asked,  Why  discuss  a  matter 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  finally  settled? 
To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  no  discus- 
sion can  be  considered  useless  which  brings 
people  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject  is 
not  capable  of  being  finally  sett  led,  ana  ninsl 
therefore  be  left  to  individual  judgment, 
The  numerous  controversies  on  theological 
questions  which  have'  agitated  the  Christian 
world  for  centuries,  are  likely  to  result  in  this 


conclusion.  In  an  age  of  less  thought  and 
enlightenment,  conclaves  and  councils  might 
seem  to  have  settled  these  questions,  but  they 
have  recurred  again  and  again  in  some  form 
or  other,  until  of  latter  time  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  disposition  among  the  thought- 
ful and  sensible  in  almost  all  sects,  to  lay 
these  disputed  questions  aside  and  unite  on 
those  points  which  are  of  practical  value. 

In  regard  to  music,  the  question  now  under 
discussion  is  not  whether  it  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  Friends'  families,  but  whether, 
being  already  in  many  of  them,  it  shall  be 
tolerated.  Singing,  and  the  use  of  the 
simpler  musical  instruments,  have  been  in- 
dulged in,  and  the  indulgence  at  least  winked 
at,  in  our  Society,  as  far  back,  it  is  believed, 
as  the  earliest  recollection  of  the  mothers  and 
grandmothers  of  the  oldest  among  us,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  introduction  of  the  piano 
into  Friends'  parlors  that  attention  was 
called  to  the  subject.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  we  have  permitted  music  in  its  simpler 
forms,  as  one  of  the  things  in  which  the 
young  might  be  indulged,  but  that  we  now 
wish  to  set  a  limit  beyond  which  they  must 
not  pass.  Some  limitation  in  regard  to  this 
and  all  other  indulgences,  a  wise  and  rea- 
sonable head  of  a  family  will  make ;  but  can 
or  ought  a  religious  society  composed  not  of 
children  only,  but  also  of  adults,  to  do  so? 
Can  it  do  more  than  give  general  counsel  and 
advice  in  regard  to  things  in  themselves  inno- 
cent, and  where  the  evil  lies  in  their  im- 
moderate use  or  perversion?  Our  Discipline 
contains  cautions  against  the  immoderate  pur- 
suit of  business,  but  does  not  define  where 
the  limit  shall  be.  Our  Discipline  cautions 
against  following  the  vain  customs  and  fash- 
ions of  the  world,  but  it  does  not  prescribe 
the  dress  in  which  we  shall  appear.  The 
Discipline  cautions  against  the  luxury  and 
self-indulgence  which  wealth  brings  in  its 
train,  but  it  does  not  prescribe  the  size  ot*  the 
house  which  a  wealthy  man  may  build,  the 
cost  of  his  furniture,  or  the  figure  and  color  ot' 
his  carpets.  These  things  must  ot'  neoesBity 
be  left,  to  individual  conscience  and  good 
sense.  Why  then  should  music  be  an  excep- 
tion ?  There  seems  no  reason  for  it  except 
that  it  is  found  in  the  Discipline  in  connection 
with  things  which  can  form  no  part  of  the  en- 
joyments of  home,  and  which  religious  per- 
sons of  nearly  all  Beets  condemn. 

In  the  training  of  children,  especially  in 
large  cities,  tin*  question  with  the  concerned 
parent  is  constantly  recurring.  ll<>w  much  of 
those  enjoyments  which  are  innocent  in  them- 
selves, but  which  if  immoderately  indulged 
in  may  lead  to  evil,  may  I  allow  my  children  ? 
Practicallv  to  answer  it,  is  like  steering  be- 
tween Scylla  ami  Chary  lulls.    \\  can  only  I  e 
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determined  by  the  parent,  assisted  by  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  love.  No  society  can 
lay  down  precise  rules  for  this.  Circum- 
stances vary ;  the  dispositions  to  be  wrought 
upon  are  so  various,  that  no  rule  can  be  made 
that  will  apply  to  every  case. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  never,  I  think, 
distinctly  asserted  the  doctrine  that  any  part 
of  man's  nature  is  sinful  or  depraved,  although 
traces  of  this  old  error  may  be  found  in  a 
modified  form  in  the  writings  of  individual 
members.  But  the  more  enlightened  view  is 
now  almost  universally  taught;  that  man's 
whole  nature  as  it  came  from  the  great  Crea- 
tor is  good,  and  that  it  is  in  the  perversion  or 
abuse  of  any  part  of  it  that  evil  or  sin  arises. 
Is  the  love  of  music  an  exception  to  this  rule  ? 
If  not,  would  it  not  be  wise,  instead  of  either 
ignoring  or  condemning  it,  to  endeavor  to  find 
out  what  is  its  legitimate  province,  and  what 
are  its  healthful  limitations?  When  Friends 
are  able  to  do  this,  and  when  the  education  of 
our  children  shall  teach  these  limitations,  and 
shall  furnish  innocent  substitutes  for  enjoy- 
ments that  are  dangerous  in  their  tendency, 
they  can  move  understandingly  in  the  matter. 
In  this  age  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  laws  will  be  obeyed 
unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  reasonable, 
and  if  they  cannot,  an  attempt  to  enforce 
them  will  often  react  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  piano  and  the  music  teacher  are  only 
among  the  many  indulgences  that  wealth  too 
often  brings  with  it ;  and  when  large  estates 
are  left  to  children  to  enjoy  while  they  have 
never  been  taught  the  right  use  of  wealth,  no 
new  enactments  nor  the  revival  of  old  ones 
will  avail  to  stem  the  torrent  of  luxury  and 
fashion.  When  we  remove  from  our  children 
the  blessed  stimulus  of  necessity  for  earning  a 
livelihood,  we  also  deprive  them  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  of  the  blessings  involved  in 
that  necessity  ;  these  are  abstinence  from  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  bodily  activity,  health  and 
cheerfulness ;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if 
in  the  absence  of  this  healthful  stimulus,  arti- 
ficial ones  of  all  kinds  should  be  resorted  to. 
Were  the  attention  of  Friends  seriously  turned 
to  these  subjects  with  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
axe  might  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree, 
it  might  perhaps  be  found  that  we  have  only 
been  attempting  to  lop  off  the  branches. 

Although  moderation  in  the  desire  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  and  a  right  use  of  it  when 
it  may  be  accumulated,  cannot  be  enforced 
by  enactments,  yet  caution,  advice,  and  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  may  do  much  ;  and 
could  the  Society  of  Friends  be  instrumental 
even  in  promoting  these  objects  alone,  its 
mission  for  usefulness  in  the  world  would  be 
no  small  one.  g, 

Philadelphia,J5ih  mo.,  1868. 


Extracts  from  "  The  Power  of  the  Invisible" 

BY  BISHOP  &IMFSOH. 

This  world  is  a  mingled  scene  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  joy  and  sorrow.  There  is  much 
in  it  that  is  beautiful.  God  hath  made  the 
heavens  above  us,  and  the  earth  beneath  and 
around  us,  to  manifest  his  glory  ;  to  charm 
with  beauty,  as  well  as  to  minister  to  all  our 
wants.  There  is  much  to  rejoice  our  hearts 
in  beholding  and  studying  the  works  of 
God  ;  and  yet  there  are  also  occasions  of  sor- 
row in  the  world  around  us.  There  are  sick- 
ness and  death  :  there  are  misfortunes  and 
sufferings,  distresses  and  calamities — those  who 
perish  early  in  life,  smitten  down  and  removed 
from  us ,  and  those  who  may  wander  and  per- 
ish, not  by  the  hand  of  death,  but  through 
misfortune  and  vice ;  and  the  anguish  of  the 
heart  sometimes  is  so  deep  that  the  earth  is 
not  a  place  of  rejoicing,  but  our  hearts  sink 
within  us,  and  we  would  often  leave  this  scene 
of  trial  and  sorrow.  Sometimes  there  is  so 
much  sadness  that,  were  it  not  a  sin  to  hasten 
away  from  the  world,  we  might  wish  to  de- 
part. If  there  were  any  means  by  which  the 
shadows  of  life  could  be  turned  into  light,  by 
which  the  sorrows  of  life  could  be  turned  into 
joys,  by  which  we  could  make  a  revenue  of 
pleasure  and  happiness  out  of  the  occasions  of 
sorrow  and  sadness,  what  a  glorious  place 
this  earth  would  be!  If,  instead  of  shadows, 
there  should  come  up  smiles  and  joy  :  if,  instead 
of  every  pang  of  sorrow,  there  should  be  feel- 
ings of  ecstasy,  this  life  would  be  raised  to  the 
very  suburbs  of  glory,  and  we  should  delight 
to  live,  even  forever.  Philosophy  has  not 
been  able  to  find  out  any  method  by  which 
the  sorrows  of  life  could  thus  be  transmuted  ; 
but  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  teaches  us 
not  only  to  bear  the  afflictions  of  this  world 
with  patience  and  calmness  and  resignation, 
but  it  assures  us  that  this  sorrow  shall  be 
turned  into  joy,  and  that  our  light  afflictions, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment,  shall  work  out 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.  And  this  is  to  be  when  "  we 
look,  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  not  seen." 

This  passage  presents  us  with  the  habit  of 
mind  which  the  Christian  should  cultivate, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  which  there  may  be 
perpetual  joy  to  swell  the  human  heart. 

The  habit  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  looking 
at  the  invisible — "  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen." 
The  phrase,  "  to  look,"  as  employed  in  this 
passage,  means  to  gaze  intently,  to  fix  the 
mind  continually  upon  some  specified  object. 
Thus,  I  may  pass  through  the  garden  of  a 
friend.  I  may  notice  there  are  walks  taste- 
fully laid  out ;  there  is  beautiful  shrubbery  on 
either  hand  ;  there  are  flowers  which  may 
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charm,  and  yet,  as  I  am  passing  along  these 
walks,  in  the  midst  of  these  flowers,  he  asks 
me:  Did  you  notice  that  beautiful  variety 
of  pink  ?  Did  you  notice  that  passion-flower, 
or  that  lily  from  Southern  lands  ?"  I  had 
seen  all  the  flowers  as  I  passed,  but  I  had  not 
paused  to  look  particularly  at  any  one  ;  and 
I  step  back  again,  and  before  that  flower  I 
pause  until  I  behold  its  petals,  see  the  form 
of  its  leaves,  and  look  on  all  its  beauties,  and 
it  becomes  imprinted  on  my  heart — "  a  thing 
of  beauty,"  which  shall  be  "  a  joy  forever." 
I  saw  it  before  :  I  have  looked  at  it  now. 

Something  of  this  same  habit  of  mind  is  al- 
luded to  by  the  Apostle.  "  We  look  not  at 
the  things  which  are  seen" — not  that  we  do 
not  notice  the  things  of  this  world  as  we  pass 
along ;  not  that  the  heavens  seem  not  to  smile 
in  beauty,  and  the  earth  in  gladness,  but  our 
attention  is  not  so  strongly  fixed  upon  the 
earth  as  it  is  upon  the  invisible.  The  force 
of  contrast  here  is  peculiar  to  the  oriental 
form  of  expression — a  kind  of  Hebraism.  So 
this  passage  expresses  merely  this  idea  :  that 
we  should  look  more  intently,  should  gaze 
more  earnestly,  more  fixedly  on  the  unseen 
than  on  the  visible. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  minds  are  not 
enough  fixed  on  the  things  seen  to  enable  us 
to  attend  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  The 
Christian  has  his  employment  in  the  world  ; 
he  follows  some  honest  calling,  some  proper 
pursuit,  and  to  it  he  gives  due  attention,  for 
he  is  to  be  "  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  It  does  not  mean 
that  he  does  not  attend  to  matters  of  learning 
— that  his  mind  is  not  absorbed  at  times  with 
thoughts  of  literature  and  science.  The 
Christian  has  a  right  to  study  to  ascertain  the 
properties  of  all  that  nature  around  him  which 
God  has  formed.  He  is  the  "  son  of  God." 
The  universe  is  his  Father's  handiwork ;  and 
there  is  no  height  of  science,  there  is  no  depth 
of  attainment,  but  the  Christian  may  attain. 
He  may  examine  the  walks  of  life — the  trees, 
the  animals,  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  He 
may  be  at  home  everywhere  in  the  universe 
God  has  formed,  because  God  has  said :  "  All 
are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's  and  Christ  is 
God's."  He  is  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
charms  which  God  has  spread  around  nature. 
The  Christian  has  a  right  to  love  the  beauti- 
ful. He  may  stand  in  the  morning  on  the 
mountain-top  and  gaze  upon  the  mingled  light, 
and  shadow,  lie  may,  as  the  shadows  deep- 
en, look  out  and  beheld  the  firmament  which 
Cod  litis  spread  above  him,  and  with  the 
psalmist,,  "  be  wrapped  in  spirit,  and  adore." 
But,  while  all  these  things  are  proper  lor  him, 
he  soars  above  and  beyond  all  these,  and  looks 
into  the  invisible.  This  claims  his  highest 
thought;  this  claims  his  most,  earnest  alien 


tion.  But  is  it  said  this  habit  of  mind  is  not 
reasonable,  is  not  necessary  ?  God  hath  made 
us  to  cultivate  this  habit  even  for  human  ex- 
cellence. He  has  spread  lessons  all  around 
us  leading  us  toward  the  invisible. 

I  go  out  into  the  field,  and  I  stand  before 
the  forest-tree ;  its  bark  may  be  rough,  its 
trunk  large — there  may  be  little  beauty ;  but 
I  look  at  that  tree,  and,  as  the  trunk  ascends, 
the  branches  come  out  on  every  side;  they 
divide  and  subdivide  ;  and  at  the  extremities 
the  clusters  of  leaves  gather,  and  the  flowers 
blush  out  beautifully  toward  the  unseen ;  and 
the  lesson  seems  to  be  that,  just  as  wre  extend 
out  toward  the  invisble,  we  find  the  lines  of 
beauty,  as  if  from  the  unseen  world  there 
came  a  halo  of  glory  to  enrich,  and  charm, 
and  beautify  all  things  here.  I  have  wan- 
dered sometimes  in  a  narrow  valley,  near  the 
going  down  of  the  sun.  Around  me  there  has 
been  gloom ;  but,  as  I  gazed  up  upon  the 
mountain's  brow,  I  have  seen  the  radiance 
of  the  sunlight — not  shining  on  me.  The 
trees  and  hill-tops  have  been  clad  in  glory, 
and  I  know  there  is  a  sun  which  shines  un- 
seen by  me,  which  is  gilding  these  summirs 
with  this  beauty  :  so,  as  I  wander  over  the  face 
of  nature,  and  as  I  gaze  on  hill'-top  and  on 
tree,  on  shrub  and  on  flower,  I  can  see  the 
radiance  of  the  invisible  world.  God  hath 
thrown  a  halo  of  beauty  over  all  things  visi- 
ble here,  and  they  blush  out  as  toward  the  un- 
seen. I  notice  the  same  things  in  the  Avorks 
of  man. 

When  man  begins  to  labor,  his  own  strength 
can  accomplish  but  little.  He  seizes  the  beast 
of  burden,  and  subdues  it  to  his  will ;  he  lays 
his  hand  on  the  sublimest  cataract,  and  makes 
it  turn  his  machinery;  he  spreads  out  a  sail, 
and  catches  the  passing  breeze.  He  has  done 
much  to  subdue  nature,  and,  as  he  rises  in 
civilization,  he  seizes  on  more  impalpable  ele- 
ments. He  converts  water  into  steam  as  it 
passes  into  vapor,  and  it  becomes  a  powerful 
agent.  He  employs  it  in  driving  his  engine, 
in  making  the  steamship  pass  rapidly  over 
the  waves,  and  in  driving  the  locomotive-car 
with  great  velocity.  Rising  still  higher,  he 
takes  the  sunbeam,  and  it  draws  his  portrait ; 
seizes  the  lightning-flash,  and  sends  his  mes- 
sages from  land  to  land,  girding  this  whole 
earth,  and  giving  him  power,  as  in  a  moment, 
to  commune  with  all  the  minds  of  the  world. 
Man  rises  on  the  triumphs  of  art  just  in  pro- 
portion as  he  approaches  toward  the  invisible. 
The  studies  of  men  lead  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. We  commence  with  the  simple  ele- 
ments around  us — the  visible.  We  take  hold, 
in  philosophy  and  chemistry,  on  what  might 
be  termed  the  alphabets,  the  elements,  the 
grosser  forms.  As  wo  rise  in  our  snmila- 
tions,  we  go  still  higher,  and  light,  and  heat, 
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and  electricity,  and  magnetism,  in  all  their 
impalpable  forms,  pass  before  us  in  review ; 
and  to-day  a  large  part  of  chemical  and  philo- 
sophic science  is  employed  in  reference  to 
this  impalpable  and  imponderable  element, 
and  science  rises  to  its  highest  glory  as  it  lays 
hold  of  the  invisible.  Now,  if  we  find  that 
man  rises  in  civilization  just  as  his  thoughts 
are  directed  toward  the  invisible,  shall  it  not 
be  so  that  the  Christian,  in  graphing  with 
the  highest  possible  thoughts,  shall  find  him- 
self passing  over  toward  the  unseen  ?  So  far 
from  this  habit  of  mind  being  unreasonable, 
then,  we  find  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  the 
laws  of  God. 

But  let  us  notice  some  of  the  results  of  this 
habit  of  mind.  '  The  first  is,  that  it  gives  de- 
cision of  character.  Man  needs  something  to 
steady  his  course  while  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitements  of  earth  ;  and  that  he  may  be 
steadied,  he  needs  a  view  of  the  distant,  he 
needs  a  look  into  the  unseen.  When  men 
commenced  navigation  along  the  coasts  of  the 
mainland,  they  were  governed  by  a  view  of 
the  mountain-tops  or  hills — some  marked  ob- 
ject; but  navigation  never  could  attain  a 
wide  range  until  there  was  something  to  guide 
the  course  of  the  vessel  in  darkness  as  well  as 
light,  far  out  upon  the  ocean  as  well  as  near 
the  shore.  Man  found  the  compass,  discov- 
ered that  the  needle  was  touched  by  some 
strange  power  of  magnetism,  that  needle  point- 
ing at  all  times  toward  the  north;  and  then, 
under  the  influence  of  this,  far  out  on  the 
ocean,  in  times  of  darkness  and  storm,  the 
mariner  could  keep  steadily  on  his  course, 
without  a  view  of  things  near  him  or  around 
him. 

So  is  it  with  the  mariner  in  life.  He  needs 
something  that  shall  guide  him  amid  all  the 
excitements  and  all  the  turmoil  of  life.  The 
young  man  is  liable  to  waver,  to  be  led 
astray ;  but  if  he  can  look  out  into  the  un- 
seen ;  if  his  course  can  be  directed,  not  only 
for  this  year  or  for  the  next  year,  but  for  the 
whole  career  of  life ;  if  he  can  see  the  grand 
and  the  distant,  his  mind  shall  be  raised 
above  the  excitements  of  the  present ;  and 
just  as,  in  swimming  some  swollen  river,  the 
eye  fixed  on  a  distant  bank  gives  steadiness  ; 
just  as,  in  mounting  amidst  the  cordage  of 
the  ship,  the  eye  fixed  forward  enables  one  to 
work  securely  ;  so  he  who  looks  out  into  the 
unseen  is  able  to  preserve  his  cours©  amidst 
all  the  attractions  and  all  the  allurements  of 
life.  There  may  be  in  philosophy  much  to 
give  decision  of  purpose ;  there  may  be  great 
fixed  principles  that  can  guide  us  ;  but  relig- 
ion alone  opens  up  the  distant  to  our  view. 

He  that  can  understand  and  delight  in 
greatness,  was  created  to  partake  of  it ;  the 


germ  is  in  him ;  and  sometimes  this  admira- 
tion in  what  we  deem  inferior  minds,  discerns 
a  nobler  spirit  than  belongs  to  the  great  man 
who  awakens  it ;  for  some  time,  the  great  man 
is  so  absorbed  in  his  own  greatness,  as  to  ad- 
mire no  other ;  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  a  common  mind,  which  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  a  generous  admiration,  is  destined  to 
rise  higher  than  the  man  of  eminent  capaci- 
ties, who  can  enjoy  no  power  or  excellence 
but  his  own. —  Channing. 

JUDITH  AND  SUSANNA  USSHEE. 
I  (Continued  from  page  133.) 

Judith,  the  third  sister,  died  of  consump- 
tion after  a  short  confinement,  early  in  the 
year  1798,  aged  18  years  and  about  3  months. 

This  precious  child  had  by  nature  some- 
what more  to  subdue  than  her  sisters,  but 
being  daily  favored  with  the  touches  of  Di 
vine  truth,  and  made  sensible,  of  its  attractive 
loveliness,  she  hesitated  not,  but  gave  herself 
up  to  its  powerful  influence,  knowing  all  she 
could  do  was  to  be  as  passive  clay  in  the 
hand  of  the  great  Potter ;  by  thus  submitting, 
the  Lord,  in  whom  she  delighted,  worked 
mightily  for  her  deliverance,  and  subdued  all 
things  unto  himself.  Her  baptisms  were  deep 
and  incommunicable  ;  she  dwelt  much  in  in- 
ward retirement,  and  her  words  were  few  and 
weighty.  She  bore  her  last  sickness  with  un- 
remitted patience  and  meekness;  she  often 
said  there  was  no  cloud  before  her.  Two 
day  previous  to  her  decease,  she  was  obliged 
to  take  to  her  bed,  when  she  sweetly  said,  had  it 
been  permitted,  she  hoped  to  have  been  of  the 
number  of  those  who  were  not  confined  to 
bed,  that  she  might  not  give  trouble.  The 
next  morning  her  mental  faculties  were  much 
impaired  ;  she  seemed  to  lose  the  recollection 
of  those  about  her,  until  one  of  her  brothers 
came  into  the  room,  when  she  called  out, 
"  Oh,  ,  all  is  peace,  sweet  peace !" 

Before  her  departure,  she  seemed  long  en- 
gaged in  supplication ;  but  these  words  only 
were  clearly  understood :  "  It  is  all  grace,  free 
grace  and  mercy !"  After  which,  with  up- 
raised eyes  and  hands,  she  expressed  she  saw 
an  angel !  when  quickly  her  sweet  spirit  took 
its  flight  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest  and 
peace. 

She  was  admitted  into  membership  with 
the  Society  of  Friends  about  eighteen  months 
before  her  decease. 

A  covenant  with  God,  made  by  her  when  about 
thirteen  years  old : 
"  O  Almighty  and  incomprehensible  Being, 
I  am  now  about  to  fulfil  what  has  been  long 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  1  One  shall 
say  I  am  the  Lord's,  and  another  shall  call 
himself  by  the  name  of  Israel.5  I  do  here  be- 
fore thee,  this  night,  oh,  my  heavenly  Father, 
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subscribe  with  my  hand  that  I  am  thine ;  and 
I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  desire  no 
portion  but  thee  my  God;  deny,  or  give  me 
what  thou  pleasest,  but  never  let  me  be  with- 
out thee,  and  I  shall  have  enough :  in  thee  is 
centered  all  my  happiness.  I  do  from  this 
moment  renounce  all  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  false,  wicked  world ;  but,  oh,  what 
have  I  to  renounce,  but  what  would  forever 
make  me  miserable!  Let  angels  and  arch- 
angels be  my  witnesses,  if  ever  I  am  so  base 
as  to  break  this  my  covenant,  let  my  name 
witness  against  me. 

1793.  "^Judith  Ussher." 

Susanna,  the  youngest  sister,  died  also  of 
consumption,  early  in  the  year  1798,  aged 
nearly  fifteen  years.  This  dear  child  was 
sweetly  taught  in  the  school  of  her  dear 
Lord;  she  was  drawn  into  great  simplicity, 
and  evinced  that  truth  leads  into  plainness. 
Her  bodily  sufferings  were  great,  but  He  who 
thus  was  pleased  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
purification  supported  her.  A  few  days  (if 
not  the  day)  before  her  final  removal,  being 
with  her  mother,  she  expressed  nearly  this 
language :  "  Mother,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die, 
but  feel  comforted  to  be  taken  from  the  evil  to 
come,  which  probably  I  should  not  have  the 
power  to  resist." 

In  a  letter  to  her  mother,  when  at  Bristol, 
is  the  following  paragraph :  "  I  am  sure  thine 
and  dear  Lucy's  sufferings  on  dear  Eliza's  ac- 
count are  very,  very  great,  but  I  believe  the 
Lord  in  his  great  mercy  will  support  all  those 
that  trust  in  Him  alone." 

The  following  lines  were  found  among  her 
papers,  written  in  her  own  hand  : 

"  Many  are  the  trials  and  the  conflicts  the 
spiritual  mind  has  to  sustain  before  it  can 
enter  the  promised  land,  but  if  it  endure  to 
the  end,  it  shall  obtain  the  prize. 

"  The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  precious  and  unbroken  seal, '  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.'  Strive 
manfully  to  enter  into  the  straight  gate,  for 
many  are  the  hindrances  and  besetments  with 
which  the  adversary  of  the  soul's  happiness 
will  invade  it,  and  endeavor  to  turn  it  into 
the  broad  road  of  eternal  destruction. 

"O  bring  more  of  thy  children  under  the 
yoke;  make  thorn  think  thy  yoke  easy,  ami 
thy  burden  light;  make  them  follow  thee 
and  thy  faithful  ones  for  ever  and  ever. 
Have  mercy  and  forgive  the  sins  of  thy 
children,  and  the  outsteppings  of  thy  chosen 
ones. 

"Encourage,  ()  Lord,  1  beseech  thee,  them 
that  are  heavy  laden,  help  them  through  the 
waters  of  affliction,  support  chera  over  all 
that  it  is  thy  will  to  put  upon  them  ;  Thou 
wilt  have  mercy  and  not  sac ri lice  ;  Thou  will 


have  compassion  on  the  children  of  men ;  O 
look  down  with  compassion  upon  them,  for 
thou  art  merciful,  long-suffering,  patient  in 
mercy !" 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  read  several  of  the  late  communica- 
tions in  the  Intelligencer  on  the  state  of  our 
Society,  and  though  evidently  written  with  a 
desire  to  advance  the  welfare  thereof,  I  can- 
not unite  with  the  views  expressed,  and  am 
painfully  impressed  with  the  fear  that  such 
views  tend  to  change  both  our  Discipline  and 
mode  of  wrorship. 

I  shrink  from  holding  in  undue  reverence 
any  institution  or  society  gotten  up  by  man, 
and  would  desire  to  estimate  all  such  at  their 
true  value.  Still,  very  dear  to  me  are  the 
testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
their  mode  of  worship  comes  closer  to  me  as 
an  evidence  of  the  working  of  the  Divine 
mind  than  any  other.  In  the  solemn  silence 
of  a  Friends'  meeting,  what  can  be  more  ele- 
vating and  strengthening  to  the  weak  but 
honest  seeker  after  Truth,  than  to  drink  from 
the  pure  fountain  of  love.  I  have  mingled 
much  with  other  religious  denominations,  and 
I  turn  from  their  outward  ceremonies  to  our 
plain  and  beautiful  mode  of  Worship  with  the 
deep  feeling  that  I  have  but  to  ask  and  I 
shall  receive,  but  to  knock,  and  the  door 
will  be  opened  unto  me.  I  feel,  too,  that  the 
desire  expressed  in  some  of  the  late  commu- 
nications, that  the  younger  members  of  the 
Society  should  take  a  more  active  part  in  our 
meetings,  as  dangerous  in  its  tendency. 
Surely  the  very  foundation  and  strengh  of  our 
Society  consists  in  the  Divine  experience  of 
our  members,  whether  young  or  old.  The  true 
follower  of  the  Cross  always  makes  himself 
known  and  felt;  and  it  is  by  the  teachings 
and  wisdom  of  such  that  the  integrity  of  our 
Society  is  to  be  maintained.  With  fear  and 
trembling  does  the  concerned  mind  find  ut- 
terance. And  yet,  if  I  understand  the  views 
expressed  in  the  communications  herein  re- 
ferred to,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  young  par- 
ticipating in  the  important  matters  of  ourmei  t- 
ings,  as  though  they  were  debating  societies. 
Let  no  member  of  our  Society  attempt  the 
guidance  thereof  till  endowed  with  power 
from  on  High.  Then  he  will  speak,  and 
though  differences  may  seem  to  exist,  there 
will  be  no  clashing;  a  Divine  harmony  will 
prevail,  and  under  its  nourishing  inrtuenee  a 
new  strength  and  life  will  be  fell  throughout 
the  Society.  _  K. 

DECISION  WITH  CHILDREN. 
Whatever  you  think  proper  to  grant  a 
child,  let  it  be  granted  at  the  tirst  word,  with- 
out entreaty  ami  prayer,  and  above  all  with- 
out making  conditions.    Grant  with  pluiMire, 
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refuse  with  reluctance,  but  let  your  refusal 
be  irrevocable ;  let  no  importunity  shake  your 
resolution  ;  let  the  particle  "  no,"  when  once 
pronounced,  be  a  wall  of  brass,  which  a  child, 
after  he  has  tried  his  strength  against  it  half 
a  dozen  times,  shall  never  more  endeavor  to 
shake. 

Triends^intelligbncer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  16,  1868. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — The 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  as 
usual  on  Seventh-day,  the  9th  inst.  All  the 
representatives  were  present  except  four,  three 
of  whom  were  prevented  from  attending  by 
indisposition. 

The  first  sitting  opened  under  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  the  feelings  of  reverence  and 
love, — reverence  for  the  great,  universal 
Parent,  and  love  for  each  other.  And  we 
were  reminded  that  coals  were  brightened  by 
being  drawn  together,  and  that  even  those 
which  from  being  scattered  had  become 
black,  were  renewed  in  brightness  by  contact 
with  living  ones. 

The  report  from  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings having  failed  to  reach  us,  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  Quarterly  Meetings  should 
forward  such  reports  by  mail,  and  also  send 
duplicates. 

Several  minutes  for  Friends  of  other  Year- 
ly Meetings,  Ministers  and  Elders,  were  read. 
All  received  a  warm  welcome.  In  this  con- 
nection, allusion  was  made  to  the  case  on 
record,  when  little  David  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  see  how  his  brethren  fared,  and  was 
entrusted  with  some  of  his  father's  substance 
for  the  nourishment  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
sent. 

The  first  query  and  its  answers  were  read, 
and  a  living  concern  obtained  that,  in  the  at- 
tendance of  meetings,  parents  may  be  more 
earnest  in  taking  the  children  with  them,  so 
that  they  may  receive  their  share  of  the 
heavenly  blessing,  and  the  view  was  expressed 
that  if  the  older  Friends  were  concerned  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  life,  there  would 
be  found  with  the  children  a  feeling  which 
would  so  respond  to  the  concern  of  their 
parents  that  they  would  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany them  on  such  occasions. 

A  view  was  also  expressed  that  if  parents 


and  children  were  more  generally  companions 
in  the  social  circle,  and  parents  more  careful 
to  bring  their  children  forward  on  occasions 
when  strangers  were  with  them,  there  would 
sometimes  be  known  the  overshadowing  of 
love  and  life,  under  which  influence  the 
family  bond  would  be  strengthened  and  the 
children  be  prepared  to  sympathize  with  their 
parents  and  older  friends. 

Parents  were  encouraged  not  to  fear  the 
interruption  of  their  children  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  to  open  wide  the  door  through 
which  all  the  family  might  enter  and  partake 
together  in  either  social  or  religious  commu- 
nion. 

In  the  afternoon  meeting  there  was  a  re- 
appointment of  the  former  clerk  and  assistant 
clerk..  The  reading  of  the  second  query  and 
the  answers  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
ministry.  Its  importance  was  acknowledged, 
and  a  concern  was  expressed  that  each  one 
should  centre  to  the  Divine  Gift  within,  and 
try  ourselves  by  it,  without  engaging  in  any 
discussion.  This  proposition  introduced  the 
meeting  into  a  solemn  quiet,  which  afforded 
opportunity  for  profitable  self-examination. 
A  lively  testimony  was  then  borne  to  the  ex- 
cellency of  silent  ministry,  attained  through 
secret  travail,  which  can  bring  the  soul  under 
the  baptizing  power  of  Heavenly  Truth,  which 
exercise  is  not  restricted  to  those  who  are 
called  to  be  public  advocates  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  but  may  be  experienced  by  all  who 
are  concerned  to  draw  near  to  the  Author  of 
all  good,  and  through  the  influence  of  His 
Power  the  Meeting  may  be  baptized  by  one 
Spirit  into  one  body. 

While  the  third  query  was  before  us,  a 
living  concern  was  expressed  that  our  labor 
for  the  promotion  of  Truth  be  not  confined 
to  the  time  spent  in  our  meetings,  but  that  it 
be  maintained  wherever  we  go — in  our  own 
homes,  in  our  social  circles,  in  the  sick  room, 
and  in  the  home  of  the  destitute.  We  were 
told  this  labor  is  not  confined  to  Ministers, 
but  is  a  ministration  of  love  that  is  open  to 
all.  All  are  called  to  it.  It  is  the  uplifting 
of  the  great  standard  which  this  people  are 
laboring  to  exalt  in  the  view  of  the  people. 

The  fourth  query  introduced  a  concern  that 
parents  should  be  more  guarded  in  their  con- 
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versation  in  the  social  circle.  It  was  feared 
much  was  indulged  in  that  was  neither 
profitable  nor  interesting,  and  which  had  no 
power  to  attract  or  gather  the  young  around 
them.  Particular  allusion  was  made  to  the 
tendency,  too  rife  among  us,  to  make  the 
doings  or  perhaps  the  failings  of  others  the 
theme  of  discourse,  and  thus  when  the  chil- 
dren ask  bread  we  give  them  a  stone. 
"  A  concern  was  also  expressed  that  we 
might  each  one  examine  whether  our  feet 
were  firmly  established  on  the  rock  of  Divine 
revelation,  as  that  can  alone  stand  amid  the 
storm  of  conflicting  opinions. 

A  feeling  exercise  was  expressed  (under 
the  remembrance  that  those  who  have  long 
borne  the  burden  of  the  day  are  being  called 
from  this  field  of  labor)  that  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Elders,  Friends  may  look  toward 
some  of  our  younger  members  ;  the  view  was 
given  that  there  are  many  of  this  class  quali- 
fied to  sympathize  wTith  Ministers,  especially 
in  their  first  steppings. 

In  conclusion,  the  acknowledgment  was 
general  that  we  had  had  two  favored  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  meeting  concluded. 

On  First-day  morning  the  houses  for  wor- 
ship were  all  open ;  both  wings  of  the  Race 
Street  house  were  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  and  the  Lecture  room  in  the  School 
building  was  also  occupied  for  a  religious 
purpose.  Although  many  stood  all  the  time, 
the  large  audiences  were  quiet  and  attentive. 
The  word  of  exhortation,  persuasion  and  en- 
couragement flowed  freely  from  the  lips  of 
the  gospel  messengers,  and  a  feeling  of 
earnestness  and  solemnity  pervaded  the  as- 
semblies. 

The  company  at  the  Green  Street  house 
was  not  so  large,  but  abundant  evidence  was 
furnished  that  numbers  are  not  requisite  for 
the  acceptable  worship  of  the  great  Author 
of  our  being.  Thestream  of  Divine  life  flowed  as 
from  vessel  to  vessel  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
And  whilst  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the 
pure  flowing  of  gospel  truth,  there  was,  in  the 
solemn  quiet  that  prevailed,  the  lull  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  principle  that  God  is  the 
teacher  of  H  is  people  himself. 

The  meetings  held  in  the  afternoon  at 


Spruce  Street,  and  in  the  evening  at  both 
Race  and  Green  Streets,  were  well  attended. 

On  Second-day,  the  11th  hist.,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  gathered  under  a  solemn  feeling. 
The  absence  of  some  dear  friends  wTho  had 
been  removed  by  death  since  our  last  meeting 
was  feelingly  alluded  to.  Amongst  these 
were  those  who  had  passed  fourscore  years  or 
more,  and  in  the  undoubted  evidence  that 
they  had  faithfully  performed,  their  duties 
and  were  gathered  to  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed,  we  were  reminded  that  it  is  not  only 
important  to  begin  and  run  well  for  a  season, 
but  to  hold  on  to  the  end.  Upon  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  Friends  in  attendance  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  a  warm  welcome  was 
extended  to  them,  and  it  was  remarked  that 
it  might  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
Divine  favor  that  the  feet  of  the  messengers 
from  other  quarters  were  directed  toward  us 
to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remem- 
brance. Not*  that  we  were  to  depend  upon 
these,  for  all  must  do  their  individual  work. 
The  representatives  were  present  except  seven, 
for  the  absence  of  most  of  whom  reasons 
were  assigned.  Epistles  were  received  from 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  hold 
correspondence,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  produce  essays  of  replies.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  assist  the  Clerks  in  col- 
lecting the  exercises  of  the  Meeting. 

A  proposition  came  up  from  Abington 
Quarter  recommending  that  the  time  of  hold- 
ing our  Yearly  Meeting  be  changed  from  the 
Fifth  to  about  the  same  time  in  the  Tenth 
month.  Upon  this  subject  a  joint  committee 
Was  appointed,  which  closed  the  proceedings 
when  our  paper  went  to  press. 

One  Generation  passeth  away  and 
another  Generation  cometh. — As  it  was 
in  the  former  day,  so  it  is  now,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  truth  more  frequently  brought 
into,  view  by  the  events  that  are  transpiring 
around  us  than  that  one  generation  passeth 
away  and  another  cometh.  So  rapid  has 
been,  of  late,  the  succession  of  removals 
among  those  of  mature  ago,  member*  of  our 
Society,  that  it  would  seem  thai  one  genera- 
tion was  now  passing  away  before  another  is 
prepared  to  till  the  vacancies.    Hut  our  eon- 
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fidcnce  must  not  fail  in  the  wisdom  of  Him 
who  has  promised  that  "  spring  time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter  shall  not  fail," 
and  if  the  seasons  of  labor  are  to  return, 
laborers  will  be  found  in  due  season,  unless 
those  into  whose  hands  the  implements  of 
labor  would  be  placed,  refuse  to  come  under 
the  needful  preparation  for  the  work  assigned 
them. 

Among  many  others  of  advanced  age 
whose  names  have  recently  been  in  our  obitu- 
ary column,  are  two  members  of  Green  St* 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  excused  for  a  personal  allusion  to 
these,  when  our  intimate  connection  with 
them  as  members  of  our  own  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing is  considered.  We  allude  to  our  friends  Silas 
Yerkes,  aged  very  nearly  89  years,  and  Hannah 
Townsend,  who  was  within  two  months  of  87. 
The  former  Friend,  during  his  long  life  mani- 
fested a  steady  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Society,  and  was  constant  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  both  for  worship  and  Disci- 
pline, until  prevented  by  physical  disability, 
after  which  his  sweet  submission  to  the  wishes 
of  those  around  him,  and  the  cheerful  pa- 
tience with  which  he  bore  his  helplessness, 
proved  that  a  part  of  the  work  of  his  life  was 
performed  after  he  was  reduced  physically 
to  the  helplessness  of  an  infant.  Some  of  us 
can  acknowledge  we  have  brought  from  his 
sick-room  seeds  of  submission  and  holy  trust, 
which  have  taken  root,  and  may  perad ven- 
ture become  plants,  bearing  fruit. 

With  our  friend,  Hannah  Townsend,  some 
of  us  were  in  almost  daily  intercourse,  and 
now  that  her  place  is  left  vacant,  we  feel 
prompted  to  offer  a  tribute  of  affection,  by  a 
brief  review  of  her  long  and  loving  life.  Her 
earnest  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  was  largely  shared  by  her 
husband,  Isaac  Townsend,  and  was  manifested 
by  their  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  warm 
reception  of  those  who  bore  to  the  people 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Their 
home  was  for  many  years  several  miles  dis- 
tant from  other  neighborhoods  of  Friends, 
and  it  was  the  general  resort  of  those  who 
travelled  in  Truth's  service.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  her  private  life  say  that  no 
matter  how  busily  engaged  she  might  be  upon 


these  frequent  and  unexpected  arrivals,  a  cor- 
dial greeting  was  ever  extended  to  the  visit- 
ors, and  the  comforts  at  her  command  were 
bestowed  with  a  liberal  hand.  In  those  days, 
the  sparse  settlement  of  the  southern  part  of 
New  Jersey  made  it  necessary  that  strangers 
should  have  a  guide  from  meeting  to  meet- 
ing. Our  friends  Isaac  and  Hannah  Town- 
send  were  ever  prompt  in  rendering  this  ser- 
vice, and  on  occasions  of  her  husband's  ab- 
sence from  home,  our  dear  friend,  H.  T., 
would  leave  her  little  flock  with  a  trusting 
spirit,  and  overcoming  her  native  diffidence, 
would  act  as  pilot  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  she  loved. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  after  their  re- 
moval to  Philadelphia,  she  passed  through 
many  and  varied  trials,  amid  which  the 
Christian  spirit  was  more  and  more  manifest. 
As  gold  purified  by  fire,  she  came  out  with 
increased  lustre,  and  realized  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  to  those  whose  trust  is  in  the  Di- 
vine Arm,  "  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be." 

In  1867  she  was  separated  by  death  from 
her  beloved  husband,  then  in  his  91st  year, 
with  whom  she  had  lived  in  unbroken  har- 
mony for  nearly  66  years,  and  a  few  months 
after  she  lost  a  daughter,  wThose  marked  char- 
acteristic was  devotion  to  her  aged  parents. 
The  Christian  resignation  with  which  she  bore 
these  great  bereavements  is  worthy  of  note. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  crowning  virtue  of  her 
life.  Her  demeanor  was  marked  with  dig- 
nity and  affability,  and  we  may  truly  say, 
"  She  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness." 

Even  after  her  age  had  exceeded  four- 
score years  she  was  rarely  absent  from  our 
religious  assemblies,  and  two  weeks  before  her 
death  she  attended  both  the  morning  and 
evening  meetings. 

As  a  true  mother  in  Israel,  her  feelings 
were  often  drawn  out  in  concern  for  the 
young  people,  whom  she  feelingly  addressed 
at  the  last  Monthly  Meeting  she  attended, 
encouraging  them  to  put  away  little  hinder- 
ing things,  and  assemble  with  their  elder 
Friends  for  the  soul-ennobling  purpose  of 
offering  adoration  and  worship  to  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  testifying  in  earnest 
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language  to  what  had  been  her  own  experi- 
ence, and  expressed  her  belief  that  however 
great  might  be  the  present  sacrifice,  they 
would  never  regret  having  made  the  offering. 

Her  illness  was  a  short  one.  At  its  com- 
mencement, under  the  anticipation  that  she 
would  not  recover,  she  sent  a  message  of  love 
to  all  her  friends.  Her  sickness  was  marked 
by  a  pure  resignation  and  a  loving  and  active 
concern  for  those  around  her,  from  whom  she 
was  soon  to  be  separated.  Her  mind  retained, 
its  clearness  until  within  a  few  hours  of  her 
close,  and  she  was  able  to  bestow  a  parting 
salutation  and  blessing  upon  her  childern, 
giving  emphatic  utterance  to  this  word  of 
counsel,  "  Children,  do  your  work  in  the  day- 
time." 


To  Cokeespondents. — The  continued  re- 
ception of  communications  in  relation  to  mu- 
sic, repeating  views  similar  to  those  already 
published,  makes  it  unprofitable  to  give  pub- 
licity to  all.  This  may  account  to  some  of 
our  correspondents  for  the  non-appearance  of 
their  articles.  Some  weeks  since  we  opened 
our  columns  to  the  expression  of  the  views  of 
Friends  who  may  feel  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society,  and  who  apprehend  that 
its  strength  may  be  increased  by  an  inter- 
change of  honest  conviction  and  sentiments 
in  relation  to  its  principles  and  testimonies ; 
but  we  feel  a  care  that  the  discussion  be  not 
unduly  prolonged. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in  law,  R.  M. 
Lukens,  of  Fall  Creek,  Ind.,  on  the  4th  of  Third 
month,  186S,  Hannah  Thomas,  aged  78  years;  a 
member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Third  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Johu  B.  Drake,  of 
Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Hannah  Hallenbeck,  in  her 
89th  year.  She  was  willing  for  the  great  change, 
and,  we  trust,  prepared. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  in  Zanes- 

ville,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  Fourth  month,  1868, 
Hannah  Conard,  aged  60  years,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Conard,  deceased  ;  a  member  of  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  l!)th  of  Fourth  month,  1SGS,  at  his 

residence,  Pike  Run,  Penna.,  BXfLM  LtflLBY,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Friends'  meet- 
ing, Salem,  Ohio. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Fourth  month,  1S6S,  SUSAH 

S.  RuiilliL,  wiln  of  VVm.  Russell,  in  tho  47th  year 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  Pipe  ('reek  Monthly  Meet 
ing,  Carroll  County,  Md. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of    Fifth  month,    1867,  JACOB 

PRATT,  in  the  7<M.h  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Easton  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MUSIC. 

"When  opinions  appear  in  print,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  views  of  a  religious  society, 
•which  any  member  of  that  society  conceives 
is  not  altogether  correct,  it  is  certainly  the 
right,  if  not  the  duty,  of  said  member  to  state 
his  own  views. 

In  several  essays  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  Friends'  Intelligencer  under  the 
head  of  "  Some  thoughts  in  relation  to 
Friends'  Testimonies  and  Discipline,"  it  is  as- 
serted, and  sundry  extracts  quoted  from  the 
Discipline  of  several  Yearly  Meetings  to 
prove,  that  "  against  music  in  itself,  although 
individuals  may  have,  Friends  as  a  Society 
have  no  testimony."  The  writer  subsequent- 
ly says,  "  What  I  mean  by  a  testimony  against 
music  in  itself,  is  an  aversion  to  melodious, 
harmonious,  and  musical  sounds,  such  as  we 
have  to  drunkenness,  slavery,  &c."  I  find 
no  mention  made  of  "  music  in  itself,"  in  the 
Discipline  or  Testimonies  issued  by  any 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
by  any  writer  upon  the  subject,  previous  to 
the  one  under  review.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  individuals  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  bear- 
ing a  testimony  against  natural,  melodious, 
harmonious,  or  musical  sounds,  nor  against 
those  spiritual  songs  that  seem  to  have  burst 
forth  occasionally  from  dedicated  minds,  but 
ample  quotations  have  appeared  in  various 
essays  published  recently  in  the  Intelligencer, 
from  the  Disciplines  of  several  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, and  from  an  address  issued  by  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  showing  that  Friends  have  long  had, 
and  continue  to  have  as  a  Society,  a  testimony 
to  bear  against  music  as  a  "  vain  amusement," 
whether  studied  or  practiced  at  home  or 
abroad. 

In  the  essay  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  In- 
telligencer, quotations  are  made  from  several 
Yearly  Meetings  to  prove  that  tho  testimony 
of  Friends  was  against  going  to  or  frequenting 
places  of  music,  dancing,  &c.  ('an  we  Chen 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  a  body  of  profess- 
ing Christians,  who  call  music  and  dancing 
"  vain  amusements,  vain  sports  and  pas- 
times," could  have  meant  going  from  home  to 
attend  them,  whilst  they  might  with  impunity 
have  stage-plays,  horse-racing,  music  and 
dancing  at  hornet  or  justify  practising  these 
vain  sports,  provided  they  did  not  Jrequent 
them?  I  find  nothing  recorded  as  the  sonti- 
monts  of  Friends,  either  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually, except  by  the  author  under  review, 
whore  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of"  mu- 
sic in  the  private  family  circle,  under  health- 
ful regulations  or  restraint,"  nor  against  the 
"  abuse  of  music."  Hence  I  conclude,  that 
though  individuals  may  not  have,  the  Society 
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of  Friends  has  a  testimony  against  music,  and 
oiot  against  its  abuse,  as  I  believe  its  atten- 
tion has  not  been  directed  to  that  view  of  the 
subject.  I  know  of  no  better  reason  for  Friends' 
testimony  against  music  than  that  given 
in  the  essay  on  page  52  of  the  Intelligencer 
— viz.,  "  on  account  of  the  waste  of  precious 
time  consequent  upon  an  indulgence  in  it,  in 
its  various  connections,  especially  instrument- 
al ;  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  in 
the  sedentary  habits  induced  in  acquiring  an 
acquaintance  with  it ;  the  attendant  expense, 
and  other  considerations."  "  Then  it  will  be 
experienced  that  there  is  a  state  attainable 
in  sweet  communion  with  God,  in  which 
music  of  an  artificial  kind  will  be  rather  an 
annoyance  than  a  gratification."  Is  this, 
here  referred  to,  music  in  itself?  Can  that  be 
righteously  pursued  or  encouraged  which  is 
an  annoyance  to  a  Christian  state  ?  A  quo- 
tation from  Clarkson,  given  by  the  author 
under  review,  says,  "  The  Quakers  therefore 
have  thought  it  proper  to  interfere  upon  this 
subject,  and  to  draw  a  line  between  those 
amusements  which  they  consider  to  be  salu- 
tary, and  those  they  consider  to  be  hurtful," 
and  he  specifies  music,  novels,  the  theatre 
and  all  games  of  chance,  among  those  amuse- 
ments that  are  forbidden." 

As  I  neither  feel  inclination  nor  ability  to 
extend  controversial  essays,  further  than  to 
offer  my  mite  to  sustain  what  I  conceive  to 
be  a  testimony  of  the  Society  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  I  will  leave  this  subject,  after  re- 
commending young  Friends,  as  well  as  some 
more  advanced  in  life,  who  have  been  dis- 
posed to  gratify  a  fondness  for  music,  and 
who  may  have  felt  somewhat  encouraged 
therein  by  the  late  essays  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Intelligencer,  to  carefully  and  impar- 
tially read,  and  deliberately  reflect  upon  that 
most  valuable  address  on  the  subject  of  mu- 
sic issued  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1852,  and 
published  in  Nos.  1  and  2  of  this  periodical, 
in  Third  month  last. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  Discipline  of 
several  Yearly  Meetings  authorizing  disown- 
ments  in  certain  cases,  and  considering  also 
the*  practice  of  Monthly  Meetings  in  such 
cases,  so  far  as  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
it,  I  must  say  I  think  the  Discipline  is  excel- 
lent ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  it,  much  tender- 
ness, forbearance  and  Christian  charity  to- 
wards offenders,  and  a  desire  to  restore,  than 
to  cut  off,  is  generally  manifest. 

Having  these  feelings  and  views,  I  cannot 
say  with  the  author  under  review,  "  Where 
one  religious  sect  used  to  fine  and  burn,  an- 
other imprison  and  hang,  Friends  have  been 
known  to  deal  with,  and  disown,  and  thereby 
impose  what  is  understood  to  be  Church  cen- 


sure, for  no  moral  wrong,  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  with  the  same  object." 

^  T.  W. 

SPRING. 
BY  CLARA  F.  BERRY. 

The  Spring  is  very  beautiful ;  God's  love  is  every- 
where ; 

Each  tiny  flower,  each  blade  of  grass  reveals  aFather's 
care  ; 

Each  little  drop  of  morning  dew,  that  trembles  on 
the  leaf, 

And  sparkles  like  a  jewel  bright,  gives  faith  to  un- 
beljef. 

The  Spring  is  very  beautiful ;  the  brook  that  babbles 

by, 

And  wanders  through  the  meadows  green,  gives 

pleasure  to  the  eye ; 
A  thousand  insects  fill  the  air,  while  sporting  in  the 

sun, 

And  bright-hued  wings  of  every  shade,  seem  ming- 
ling in  one. 

The  earth  is  carpeted  to  day  with  web  of  living 
green, 

While  woof  of  fragrant  flowers  rare  are  woven  in 
between  ; 

A  carpet  such  as  human  skill  could  never  yet 
devise, 

So  soft  and  pliant  to  the  touch,  so  grateful  to  the 
eyes. 

The  Spring  is  very  beautiful ;  the  birds  that  fill  the 
air, 

The  turtles  in  the  meadow  brooks  make  music  every- 
where ; 

The  flowers  spring  up  at  Nature's  touch  and  blos- 
som by  the  way, 
Oh  !  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  laughing, 
blooming,  May. 

The  lilac  sheds  its  petal  sweet  beside  the  garden 
wall, 

And  throws  its  perfume  round  the  home  so  loved 

and  dear  to  all ; 
The  purple  violet  is  seen  just  peeping  through  the 


And  hangs  its  head  in  modesty,  if  ere  we  chance  to 


The  Spring  is  very  beautiful ;  the  birds,  the  flowers 
the  trees, 

All  send  a  thrill  of  gratitude  with  every  passing 
breeze  ; 

The  apple  blossoms  on  the  trees  are  pink  and  white 
to  day, — 

Oh !  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  laughing, 

blooming,  May  ? 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

THE  TIMES  OF  PRAYER. 
Come  to  the  morning  prayer, 

Come  let  us  kneel  and  pray  ; 
Prayer  is  the  Christian  pilgrim's  staff 

To  walk  with  God  all  day. 

At  noon,  beneath  the  Rock 

Of  Ages,  rest  and  pray  ; 
Sweet  is  that  shadow  from  the  heat 

When  the  sun  smites  by  day. 

At  eve,  shut  to  the  door, 

Round  the  home  altar  pray, 
And  finding  there  "the  house  of  God," 

At  "heaven's  gate"  close  the  day. 
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When  midnight  seals  our  eyes, 

Let  each  in  spirit  say, 
M  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh,  Lord, 

With  thee  to  watch  and  pray. 

— James  Montgomery. 


THE  CITY  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

BY  HOEACE  GREELY. 

I  presume  it  is  already  widely  known  that 
I  habitually  and  systematically  discourage 
the  migration  of  young  men  to  our  great 
cities.    Let  me  say  why  I  do  so. 

Strictly,  however,  what  I  do  is  to  decline 

promoting  or  encouraging  the  migration  of 
young  men  to  our  city.  I  would  leave  it  as 
free  and  open  to  them  as  it  ever  was  to  me. 
I  came  hither,  not  quite  of  age,  with  a  toler- 
able knowledge  of  my  trade  (printing),  re- 
solved to  make  my  way  here,  if  I  could — if 
not,  to  make  my  way  from  here,  directly. 
I  knew  no  one  living  within  two  hundred 
miles ;  I  wrote  to  ask  help  or  favor  of  no  one; 
I  came  in  quest  of  work — 'found  it  pretty 
soon — took  the  worst  that  was  going,  because 
those  who  wTere  here  before  me  had  secured 
the  best — and  gradually  fought  my  way  to  a 
better  position. 

There  is  a  class  of  country-bred  persons 
who  can,  sometimes,  do  well  in  a  great  city, 
almost  from  the  day  they  enter  it.  This  is 
the  class  of  thoroughly  capable,  energetic, 
temperate,  thrifty  mechanics,  who  have  not 
yet  married.  Any  one  of  these  may  drop 
into  the  city,  in  March  or  April,  of  any  pros- 
perous year,  when  work  abounds  and  every- 
thing is  thriving,  and  find  employment  at 
good  wages,  of  which  he  may  save  half  if  he 
will.  True,  his  expenses  will  overtake  his 
income  if  he  stays  here  until  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  children  ;  but  why  should  he  stay 
here  so  long?    If  he  develop  qualities  which 

!  insure  him  a  leading  position  and  a  liberal 
income,  he  can  well  afford  to  stay ;  if  not,  let 

1  him  be  off  in  season  to  have  his  children 
country-born.    To  rear  sous  and  daughters 

i  in  narrow,  crowded  city  quarters,  on  the 
stinte'd  allowance  of  a  mere  journeyman  or 

I  laborer,  is  not  to  treat  them  fairly.  Give 

f  them  air  to  breathe,  hills  to  roam  over,  and 

i  woods  to  frequent,  so  that  they  shall  grow  up 
in  health  and  vigors  The  city  is  hard  enough 
on  the  poor  man  ;  it  is  entirely  too  hard  on 
the  poor  man's  children.    .But  for  our  com- 

i  mon  schools,  I  would  advise  them  to  get 
away,  even  though  they  had  (o  run  away. 

But  there  is  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
boys,  of  young  lawyers,  clerks,  journalists, 
etc.,  who  look  wishfully  to  this  city,  or  to 
some  other  great  city,  seeking  therein  em- 
ployment, as  ;i  stepping-stone  to  consideral ion. 
position,  affluence.  These  I  habitually  dis- 
courage, to  their  sore  discomfort,  and  even  at 


the  cost  of  invoking  their  indignation.  Why  ? 
I  answer : 

I.  Because  the  cities  are  largely  over- 
peopled. There  are,  always,  thousands  here, 
"  willing  to  do  anything"  they  say ;  which  too 
often  implies  that  they  know  how  to  do 
nothing  well.  Every  new  comer,  of  course, 
lessens  the  chance — sma.ll  enough  at  best — 
that  these  shall  gain  here  a  subsistence. 
Now,  if  these  could  be  driven  out  to  some 
purpose — if  they  were  not  too  old  to  learn  a 
trade — -or  if  they  had  one  already— if  I  knew 
what  they  could  do  to  their  own  and  others' 
advantage,  or  where  to  put  them — I  would 
not  so  strenuously  object  to  the  coming  in  of 
others  to  crowd  them  out  of  their  last  hope 
of  earning  a  decent  livelihood.  As  it  is,  I 
must. 

II.  Because  this  is  no  place  in  which  to 
learn.  Living  is  very  dear  on  this  island. 
It  costs  more  to  lodge  a  person  decently  here, 
than  to  board,  as  well  as  lodge  him,  in  a 
rural  township.  A  great,  world-known  law- 
yer might  come  hither  and  thrive  from  the 
outset ;  a  young,  undistinguished  lawyer  must 
expect  to  be  many  years  working  his  way  up 
to  a  business  by  which  he  may  live  in  com- 
fort. A  skilful,  driving  mechanic,  who  is 
still  single,  may  generally  get  on  here,  but 
this  is  no  place  for  a  boy  to  learn  a  trade  in, 
unless  he  has  parents  here  who  can  support 
him  at  least  for  his  first  year.  He  who  can 
do  three  average  men's  work  will  probably 
go  ahead  here;  if  he  is  only  a  fair  journey- 
man, he  pretty  surely  will  not  So  a  clerk, 
or  salesman,  of  established  and  eminent 
ability,  may  probably  find  a  welcome  here  : 
but  woe  to  the  youth  who  comes  hither 
hoping  to  learn  to  be  a  clerk  or  salesman! 
He  has  scarcely  a  chance. 

HI.  In  the  world,  as  God  made  it.  there  is 
room  and  work  for  all.  If  one  hundred 
thousand  new  clearings  should  this  year  be 
opened  in  the  wilderness,  which  still  covers  so 
large  a  share  of  our  country — if  so  many 
more  dwellings  should  be  planted  on  the 
hitherto  virgin  prairie,  and  the  plow  and 
cultivator  set  in  motion  around  each  of  them 
— there  would  be  no  glut  in  our  food-markets 
— no  surplus  of  corn  or  cattle  to  go  to  waste. 
Wheat  and  beef  have  rarely  been  dearer 
(in  coin)  than  they  are  to-day.  But  goods 
are  superabundant  almost  everywhere.  Manu- 
factures are  depressed  and  stagnating  for 
want  of  markets  ;  cities  are  full  of  suffering 
because  trade  is  dull,  and  because  there  is 
very  little  to  do.  There  should,  there  mMf 
be  a  heavy  migration  from  the  cities  and 
villages  to  the  broad,  live  country — to  the 
West,  the  South,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 

great  Plains,  or  wherever  else  fields  want  til- 
lage, and  mines  are  still  unwerked,  or  the 
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wilderness  is  yet  to  be  subdued  to  the  uses 
or  powers  harnessed  to  do  the  bidding  of  civil- 
ized man. 

IV.  Our  own  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  lies,  for  the  most  part,  untilled  and 
unfruitful.  There  are  woods  to  be  cleared 
away,  prairies  to  be  fenced  and  broken,  dwel- 
lings to  be  built,  swamps  and  marshes  to  be 
drained,  soils  to  be  deepened,  orchards  and 
vineyards  to  be  planted,  dams  and  mills  to  be 
constructed,  and  all  manner  of  abidingly 
useful  work  to  be  done.  Little  or  none  of 
this  is  wanted  in  cities ;  in  fact,  the  cities  lan- 
guish and  suffer  because  it  is  not  yet  done. 
There  is  scope  enough  for  all  energies,  work 
for  all  hands,  and  employment  for  all  capaci- 
ties, in  the  vast,  unpeopled,  or  far  too  thinly 
peopled,  districts  of  this  capacious  republic. 

The  cities  are  plethoric  with  population  in 
excess  of  all  demand  for  their  services  and 
efforts.  The  problem  that  presses  for  solution 
is  how  to  restore  the  equilibrium — to  move 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  spots  where  they 
are  in  excess,  and  are  burthensome,  to  regions 
where  men  and  women,  willing  to  labor,  are 
still  badly  needed.  If  I  can  do  very  little  to- 
ward solving  this  problem,  I  will,4  at  least,  do 
nothing  to  aggravate  Its  difficulties.  What- 
ever power  or  influence  I  may  have  shall  be 
exerted  in  favor  of  abating  the  pressure  of 
population  on  subsistence  in  our  cities — in 
favor  of  turning  the  current  of  migration 
away  from  pavements  toward  the  forests,  the 
prairies,  the  mines  and  the  fields.— From 
Packard's  Monthly. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
MISS   carpenter's  INTERVIEW   WITH  THE 
QUEEN. 

From  our  Regula*  English  Correspondent. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Queen  is  a  friend 
to  America,  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
your  people  take  an  interest  in  our  Queen. 
Your  readers  may,  therefore,  like  to  hear  that 
my  sister,  Miss  Carpenter,  was  allowed  an  in- 
terview with  her  in  reference  to  her  Indian 
mission.  "  The  Queen's  Journal  "  confirms 
our  belief,  that  the  stiffness  and  ceremony  of 
a  court  is  irksome  to  her,  and  that  part  of  her 
enjoyment  in  the  Highlands  arises  from  the 
greater  freedom  of  intercourse  which  is  suita- 
ble to  the  place  and  people.  In  England, 
however,  some  difficulty  of  access  is  obviously 
essential  to  her  peace  ;  and  my  sister  was  glad 
to  be  under  the  kind  escort  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
with  whom  she  had  first  become  acquainted 
from  his  interest  in  the  reformatory  movement. 
For  the  last  few  months  she  has  been  closely 
occupied  with  the  preparation  of  her  book, 
(Six  Months  in  India,  &c,  2  vols.,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  sent  you.)    A  few  days  after  it 


was  published  she  received  a  letter,  informing 
her  that  the  Queen,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Windsor,  appointed  an  interview  with  her 
there,  for  the  following  Friday,  March  13th, 
at  3  P.  M.  As  she  went  as  the  representative 
of  a  public  movement,  there  is,  I  think,  no 
impropriety  in  relating  wrhat  passed,  which  I 
can  do  in  her  own  words,  by  copying  part  of 
the  narrative  which  she  drew  up  for  her 
family.  She  had  sent  her  book  by  post  to  the 
Queen,  for  which  she  had  received  a  polite 
acknowledgment. 

On  arriving  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  at 
the  equerry's  entrance  at  Windsor,  she  ob- 
served that  "  There  were  no  guards,  soldiers, 
police,  or  liveried  footmen  to  be  seen.  The 
remarkably  quiet  simplicity  about  this  grand 
old  royal  castle  indicated  the  security  of  a  be- 
loved sovereign,  dwelling  among  her  people. 
The  officials  were  not  aware  of  an  interview, 
and  Sir  Stafford  desired  them  to  mention  our 
arrival  to  the  Queen.  No  cards  were  sent  in, 
as  was  absolutely  essential  in  India.  Indeed 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  contrast  to  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  Calcutta  and 
Madras  government  houses.  People  have 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  feel  nervous.  I  was 
not  in  the  least  so,  for  I  was  not  going  for  my- 
self, but  for  the  women  of  India.  Indeed  I 
told  Sir  S.,  on  the  way  down,  that  I  was  not 
anxious  about  this  interview,  as  I  was  when 
about  to  have  one  with  him  in  the  India 
house !  We  were  shown  into  the  luncheon- 
room  and  requested  to  take  refreshment ;  and 
at  length  a  lord  in  waiting  told  Sir  S.  where 
we  were  to  go,  and  we  went  up  a  broad  stair- 
case, leading  into  a  splendid  corridor  sur- 
rounding a  square  court,  and  built  by  George 
IV.  There  was  gilded  carving  on  the  ceiling, 
and  busts  were  on  each  side.  Walking  slow- 
ly along,  and  observing  the  objects  we  passed, 
Sir  Stafford  suddenly  drew  my  attention  to 
the  presence  of  the  Queen.  She  had  entered 
from  the  other  end,  unattended  except  by  the 
Princess  Louise  and  Prince  Leopold,  and  was 
now  standing  quite  near  me.  We  bent  low 
and  respectfully.  Her  countenance  beamed 
with  intellect,  sweetness  and  animation  ;  and 
though  perfectly  simple  in  her  manner,  she 
was  so  full  of  quiet  dignity  that  she  instantly 
inspired  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign.  She  very  kind- 
ly opened  the  interview  with  expressing  to 
me  her  satisfaction  with  my  having  gone  to 
India.  I  then  handed  her  the  beautiful, 
carved,  sandal  wood  card-case  presented  to  me 
at  Surat,  and  begged  her  to  grant  to  the  ladies 
of  Surat  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  she  re- 
tained it  in  her  possession.  She  took  it  grace- 
fully. I  would  not  have  parted  with  that 
treasure  to  any  one  else  in  the  world  I  (See 
'  Six  Months/  &c,  Vol.  I.,  p.  92.)    I  then 
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showed  her  Majesty,  one  by  one,  the  various 
things  I  brought,  which  she  looked  at  with 
interest.  (Designs  from  the  Madras  School 
of  Art,  illuminated  writing  from  a  Poona 
school,  a  map,  &c.)  When  I  came  to  the 
notes  in  English,  from  the  "native  girls  in  the 
Alexandria  School  at  Bombay,  she  remarked 
that  this  was  the  school  for  which  the  bazaar 
was  to  be  held.  She  then  handed  the  various 
things  to  the  Princess  Louise  (who  appeared 
to  take  interest  in  the  interview)  saying, 
*  Will  you  take  care  of  these,  my  dear?'  I 
then  showed  the  Queen  the  writing  of  ladies 
in  my  extract-book.  Her  eye  rested  with  in- 
terest on  every  one,  beginning  with  the  last 
— a  beautifully  neat,  Bengalee  lady's  letter  to 
her  husband,  proceeding  to  the  firm,  good 
writing  of  the  Sheriff  of  Bombay's  good  wife, 
the  few  English  words  of  the  Brahmin's  lady, 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  2.,)  the  lady  guests  of  the  Rajah 
at  Kishnaghur,  (Vol.  I.,  p.  263,)  and  lastly  the 
writing  of  my  dear  young  widow,  (Vol.  I,  pp. 
159-160,)  with  the  translation  by  her  hus- 
band, then  by  her  side.  When  I  briefly  men- 
tioned the  misery  and  cruel  treatment  im- 
posed on  those  who  already  had  the  deepest 
affliction,  the  Queen's  countenance  expressed 
the  deepest  commiseration.  Sir  Stafford  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  part  of  my  plan  to  employ 
the  widows.  I  added  that  I  desire  to  return 
to  Madras  to  help  these  poor  young  ladies. 
The  Queen  asked  me  whether  I  understood 
Hindoostanee  ?  I  answered  that  I  had  not  had 
time  to  learn  a  new  language,  and  that  I  did 
not  think  that  this  would  have  been  of  much 
use  to  me.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  convers- 
ing with  educated  gentlemen,  as  they  were 
familiar  with  English. 

"  I  then  expressed  to  her  Majesty  our  thanks 
for  having  permitted  us  to  sympathize  with 
her  in  her  book.  She  looked  pleased  and  ani- 
mated, and  said  that  the  Hindoos  wished  to 
have  it  translated.  Sir  Stafford  said  that  the 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  an  English  professor. 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  native  gentlemen 
are  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  English  that 
they  would  perfectly  understand  her  book, 
and  would,  of  course,  be  more  able  to  render 
it  satisfactorily  in  their  own  vernacular,  than 
an  Englishman  would. 

"  On  our  taking  leave  the  Queen  expressed 
her  satisfaction  that  1  purposed  again  going  to 
India.  She  then  shook  hands  with  nie  cor- 
dially ;  the  Prince  and  Princess  did  so  also. 
She  and  they  drew  back  a,  few  Steps,  as  we 
did;  and  then  she  turned  with  the  Prince  and 
Prilicesa,  leaving  us  at  liberty  to  do  so  also. 
She  WES  dressed,  as  in  her  port  rails,  with  deep 
crape,  and  a  Mary  Stuart,  cap,  which  looked 
quite  becoming.  Mo  likeness  I  have  seen 
gives  any  idea  of  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, or  her  gracious  demeanor. 


"At  the  entrance  of  the  corridor  was  a 
large,  marble  group,  veiled  with  muslin.  A 
servant  removed  the  covering.  It  was  a  very 
fine  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  in  Saxon 
dress,  looking  affectionately  at  the  Queen, 
who  is  regarding  him  most  lovingly,  slightly 
leaning  on  him.  Beneath  was  inscribed  '  De- 
parted to  a  brighter  sphere,'  or  some  such 
words.  When  we  were  putting  on  our  outer 
coverings,  a  servant  requested  us  to  Wait  in 
the  drawing-room.  There  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful full-sized  painting  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  A  servant  soon  brought  in  a  small 
parcel  and  a  note.  Sir  Stafford  handed  the 
parcel  to  me.  It  was  the  '  Queen's  book,'  in 
wmich  she  had  written — *  To  Miss  Carpenter, 
from  Victoria  K.,  Windsor  Castle,  March 
13th,  1868.'  This  is  indeed  a  treasure  !  So 
ended  this  eventful  hour.  Wre  took  a  turn  in 
the  garden,  and  then  left  the  castle. 

"I  thanked  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  much 
for  his  kindness  in  this  matter.  I  said  that 
my  loyalty  and  affection  to  our  beloved  Queen 
had  seemed  at  its  height  before,  but  that  this 
interview  had  intensified  my  feelings ;  with 
this  he  quite  sympathized.  He  said  that  I 
need  not  hesitate  to  give  a  full  account  of  it 
to  my  Hindoo  Friends,  as  it  would  do  good  in 
India  for  it  to  be  known  how  much  interest 
the  Queen  takes  in  that  country." 


PARDON  FOR  OMISSIONS. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  writing  to  his 
mother,  says : 

"  You  have  been  the  best  mother,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  best  woman  in  this  world.  I  thank 
you  for  your  indulgence  to  me,  and  J  beg  for- 
giveness of  all  I  have  done  ill,  and  all  1  have 
omitted  to  do  well." 

So  in  the  prayer  he  composed  at  the  same 
time  : 

"  Forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done  un- 
kindly to  my  mother,  and  whatever  I  have 
omitted  to  do  kindly" 

There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  this.  Our  of- 
fences against  God  and  our  fellow-men  are 
far  greater  in  the  omission  of  duties  than  in 
the  commission  of  sins.  Let  any  one  think 
over  it  faithfully,  and  see  if  the  weight  of 
condemnation  does  not  rest  there. 

And  how  much  point  in  the  expression — 
"omitted  to  do  kindly."  We  might — often 
at  least — almost  as  well  not  speak  the  truth 
at  all  as  to  speak  it  not "  in  love  so  it  niav 
ol'ten  happen  that  an  act  in  itself  eminently 
proper  has  a  dreadful  omission  about  it  sim- 
ply because  it  is  not  done  kindly.  What  is 
charity,  however  bount  ifully  bestowed,  if  aim- 
pnthy  \)Q  wanting ?    It  is  olien  positive  insult. 

Without  pursuing  the  hint  further,  let  each 
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one  search  for  the  catalogue  of  what  he  has 
left  undone,  and  strive  for  a  better  spirit  and 
a  better  life. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  A  FATHER. 

Take  your  son  for  a  companion  whenever 
you  conveniently  can;  it  will  relieve  the 
already  over-burdened  anxious  mother  of  so 
much  care.  It  will  gratify  the  boy ;  it  will 
please  the  mother ;  it  certainly  ought  to  be  a 
pleasure  to  you.  What  mother's  eye  would 
not  brighten  when  her  child  is  fondly  cared 
for?  And  when  his  eye  kindles,  his  heart 
beats,  and  his  tongue  prattles  faster  and 
faster  with  the  idea  "  of  going  with  father," 
does  she  not  share  her  little  boy's  happiness, 
and  is  not  her  love  deepened  by  her  hus- 
band's consideration,  so  just,  and  yet  too 
often  so  extraordinary?  It  will  keep  him 
and  you  out  of  places,  society,  and  temptation 
into  which  separately  you  might  enter.  It 
will  establish  confidence,  sympathy,  esteem, 
and  love  between  you.  It  will  give  you 
abundant  and  very  favorable  opportunities  to 
impart  instruction,  to  infuse  and  cultivate 
noble  principles,  and  to  develop  and  strength- 
en a  true  manhood.  It  will  enable  him  to 
"see  the  world,"  and  to  enjoy  a  certain 
liberty  which  may  prevent  that  future  licen- 
tiousness which  so  often  results  from  a  sudden 
freedom  from  long  restraint. — Ex.  Paper. 


ITEMS. 

The  coming  Eclipse. — Both  English  and  French 
astronomers  are  making  preparations  for  observing 
at  the  East  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  1 8th  of  Eighth 
month  next,  which  will  be  total  for  the  space  of  6  min. 
46  sec.  along  a  line  passing  through  Southern  New 
Guinea,  Hindostan,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Leverrier  recom- 
mends that  the  French  ships  be  placed  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  observers.  Some  interesting  ques- 
tions regarding  the  "corono"  and  "red  flames," 
it  is  hoped,  will  then  be  satisfactorily  settled  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope. 

Mauna  Loa,  the  Hawaiian  volcano,  which  has 
again  broken  out  in  eruption,  is  one  of  the  famous 
volcanoes  of  the  world.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  of  the  Sandwich  Island 
group,  and  is  13,758  feet  high.  Whilst  the  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  fertile  and  were  inhabited 
before  the  recent  eruption,  its  top  is  covered  with 
craters,  the  principal  of  those  heretofore  in  eruption 
being  15,000  feet  long  by  8,000  feet  wide  and  some 
700  feet  deep.  The  present  eruption,  however,  was 
from  another  crater  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
but  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  nnd  which  is  3£ 
miles  long,  2J  wide,  and  over  1000  feet  deep.  This 
crater  has  always  had  in  it  a  lake  of  liquid  lava 
surging  and  emitting  clouds  of  steam.  Heretofore 
eruptions  of  this  volcano  have  taken  place  in  1841, 
1855  (lasting  thirteen  months)  and  1859  (lasting 
ten  months).  The  present  eruption  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed any  preceding  one  in  magnificence,  and  has 
been  accompanied  with  a  terrible  destruction  of  life 
and  property. 

In  France,  it  is  proposed  to  organize  a  system  of 


signals  where  telegraphic  wires  do  not  exist,  to  ap- 
prise each  district  of  the  country  of  the  approach 
of  storms,  in  order  that  the  crops  during  harvest 
may  be  quickly  gathered.  A  similar  system  is  pro- 
posed for  the  United  States  by  the  plan  of  Prof. 
Watson,  at  Washington.  It  is  said  that  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  aggregate  hay  and  wheat  crops  of  the 
temperate  zone  are  annually  lost  by  tempests. 

The  Dispensary,  as  a  means  of  supplying  medi- 
cines to  the  poor,  originated  with  the  wife  of 
Duke  Christopher,  in  wh.tt  is  now  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  in  the  year  1559.  With- 
in the  next  half  century  four  others  were  established, 
all  of  them  by  women,  in  different  European  courts, 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  dispensaries  as  separate 
and  distinct  institutions  were  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  apothecaries  and  physicians  of  London, 
that  lasted  nearly  a  century,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Royal  General  Dispensary,  which  was  established 
in  1770.  Out  of  the  benevolence  of  women  and 
the  bickerings  of  men  sprang  one  of  the  worthiest 
of  modern  charities. 

In  Canada,  a  law  recently  went  into  operation, 
which  practically  excludes  United  States  news- 
papers. It  requires  the  payment  to  the  Canadian 
Post-office  of  two  cents  (gold)  a  copy  on  every 
newspaper  from  the  United  States.  Complaint  of 
this  excessive  postage  having  been  made,  it  is  said 
that  the  Canadian  authorities  have  reviewed  the 
matter,  and  will  soon  promulgate  an  order  restoring 
the  old  rate. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  crosses  the  Rocky 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  8,242  feet,  being,  it  is 
asserted,  the  highest  point  reached  by  any  railroad. 
The  summit  was  reached  on  Fourth  month  16th,  and 
the  iron  is  now  beiug  laid  on  the  slope  descending 
towards  the  Pacific. 

New  York  has  a  Newsboys'  Home,  which,  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  has  provided  partially  for 
57,507  boys,  and  has  restored  4000  truants  to  their 
relatives  and  friends.  It  has  also  provided  situa- 
tions at  labor,  chiefly  in  the  West,  for  about  13,500. 
All  this  has  been  done  at  an  expense  of  $65,000,  of 
which  $18,000  were  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  boys  themselves. 

The  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Southern  Education 
Fund,  Dr.  Sears,  has  appropriated  $12,000  for  the 
current  year,  to  various  existing  schools  in  ihe 
leading  country  towns  of  Louisiana.  He  has  also 
assigned  $5,000  for  the  aid  of  Normal  Schools  in 
that  State,  $2,000  being  given  to  the  Normal  School 
at  New  Orleans. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  report  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  has  recently  been  made,  which  gives  a 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  of  the 
State.  The  total  cash  value  is  $180,250,338.  Bur- 
lington has  the  largest  area  of  the  counties,  whilst 
in  Hudson  county  the  average  value  is  $55)1  per 
acre,  the  highest  in  the  State.  Essex  county  re- 
ports an  average  of  $106  per  acre,  Bergen  is  third, 
and  Mercer  fourth.  New  Jersey  contains,  out  of  a 
total  area  of  7575  square  miles,  1,944,441  acres  of 
improved  land,  and  1,039,084  acres  unimproved. 
There  are  also  300,328  acres  of  meadow  and  marsh 
lands. 

The  First  Paper  in  Alaska.— A  newspaper  has 
already  made  its  appearance  in  Alaska.  It  is  styled 
the  Alaska  Herald,  and  is  printed  in  Russian  and 
English. 

Less  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land support  the  established  Church.  No  county, 
it  is  said,  contains  more  than  20  per  cent,  who  accept 
its  worship. 
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From  "  Imitation  of  Christ." 
BLESSEDNESS   OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 
BY  THOMAS  A'KEMPIS. 
(Continued  from  page  163.) 

Disciple. — "  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ;  and  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him  ?"  What,  indeed,  is  he,  and 
what  hath  he  done,  that  thou  shouldst  bestow 
upon  him  thy  Holy  Spirit. 

What  cause  have  I  to  complain,  O  Lord, 
when  thou  withdrawest  thy  presence,  and 
leavest  me  to  myself?  or  how  can  I  remon- 
strate, though  my  most  importunate  requests 
are  not  granted  ?  This  only  I  can  truly  think 
and  say  :  "  Lord,  I  can  do  nothing,  and  have 
nothing  ;  there  is  no  good  dwelling  in  me  that 
I  can  call  my  own,  but  I  am  poor  and  desti- 
tute in  all  respects,  and  always  tending  to 
nothing  ;  and  if  I  were  not  quickened  by  thy 
Spirit,  I  should  immediately  become  insensi- 
ble as  death." 

"  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  always  the  same,  and 
shalt  endure  forever."  Thou  art  always 
righteous  and  good;  with  righteousness  and 
goodness  governing  the  whole  universe,  and 
ordering  all  its  concerns  by  the  counsel*  of 
infinite  wisdom.  But  I,  who  of  myself  am 
more  inclined  to  evil  t  han  to  good,  never  con- 
tinue in  holiness  and  peace;  I  am  changeable 
as  the  events  of  time  that  pass  over  nie  ;  am 
tossed  upon  every  wave  of  affliction j  and  driv- 
en by  every  gust  of  passion.    Yet,  Lord,  L 


shall  find  stability  when  thou  readiest  forth 
thy  helping  hand ;  for  thou  canst  so  firmly 
strengthen  and  support  me  that  my  heart 
shall  no  longer  change  with  the  various 
changes  of  this  fallen  life,  but  being  wholly 
turned  to  thee,  shall  in  thee  find  supreme  and 
everlasting  rest. 

Wherefore,  if  I  could  but  perfectly  aban- 
don all  human  consolation,  either  from  a 
purer  love  and  devotion  to  thee,  or  from  the 
pressure  of  some  severe  distress,  which,  when 
all  other  dependence  was  found  ineffectual, 
might  compel  me  to  seek  after  thee  ;  then 
might  I  hope  to  receive  more  abundant  mea- 
sures of  confirming  grace,  and  to  rejoice  in 
new  and  inconceivable  consolation  from  thy 
Holy  Spirit. 

Thanks  are  due  to  thee.  0  Lord,  from  whom 
all  good  proceeds,  whenever  my  state  is  bet- 
ter than  I  have  reason  to  expect.  1  am  an 
inconsistent  and  feeble  man,  and  vanity  and 
nothing  before  thee.  "What  have  1  then 
to  glory  in  ?  and  why  do  1  desire  to  be  es- 
teemed and  admired?  Is  it  not  for  noth- 
ing? and  that,  surely,  is  most  vain.  Vain 
glory  is  not  only  the  vainest  of  all  vanities, 
but  a  direful  evil,  that  draws  away  the  soul 
from  true  glorv,  and  robs  it  of  the  grace  of 
heaven  :  for  while  man  labors  to  please  him- 
self, he  labors  to  displease  thee  ;  while  he  sighs 
lor  the  perishing  laurels  of  (lie  world,  he  loses 
the  unfading  crown  of  thy  righteousness. 

Truly  glory  and  holy  joy  are  to  be  found 
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only  in  thee ;  and  man  should  rejoice  in  thy 
name,  not  in  the  splendor  of  his  own  imagi- 
nary virtues,  and  delight  in  no  creature  but 
for  thy  sake.  Praised,  therefore,  be  thy  name, 
not  mine  ;  magnified  be  thy  power,  not  my 
wo|k  !  yea,  forever  blessed  be  thy  holy  name  ; 
but,  to  me  let  no  praise  be  given  !  Tho.u  art 
my  glory,  and  the  joy  of  my  heart !  In  thee 
will  I  glory,  and  in  thee  rejoice,  all  the  day 
long :  and  "  of  myself  I  will  not  glory,  but  in 
mine  infirmities. 

Christ. — Grieve  not,  my  son,  when  others 
are  honored  and  exalted,  and  thou  art  de- 
spised and  debased.  Lift  up  thy  heart  to  me 
in  heaven,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  contempt  of  men  on  earth. 

Disciple.  Lord,  I  am  surrounded  with 
darkness,  and  easily  betrayed  into  a  vain 
conceit  of  my  own  dignity  and  importance; 
but  when  I  behold  myself  by  thy  light,  I 
know7  that  no  creature  has  done  me  wrong ; 
and,  therefore,  surely  I  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  thee.  On  the  contrary,  because  I 
have  heinously  and  repeatedly  sinned  against 
thee,  all  creatures  may  justly  treat  me  as 
an  enemy,  and  make  war  against  me.  To 
me  only  shame  and  confusion  of  face  are  due ; 
but  to  thee,  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory. 
And,  till  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  despised 
and  forsaken  of  all  creatures,  as  that  nothing 
which  in  myself  I  truly  am,  I  know  that  my 
restless  spirit  cannot  possibly  be  established 
in  peace,  nor  illuminated  by  truth,  nor 
brought  into  union  with  thee. 

Christ — Son,  if  thou  sufferest  even  a  con- 
formity of  sentiments  and  manners,  and  the 
reciprocations  of  friendship,  to  render  thy 
peace  dependent  upon  any  human  being,  thou 
wilt  always  be  unsettled  and  distressed ;  but 
if  thou  continually  seekest  after  me  the  ever- 
living  and  abiding  truth  as  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  thy  faith  and  love,  the  loss  of  a  friend 
will  be  no  affliction,  whether  it  happens  by 
falsehood  or  by  death.  The  affections  of 
friendship  must  spring  from  the  love  of  me  ; 
and  it  is  for  my  sake  alone  that  any  person 
should  be  dear  in  the  present  life,  as  there  is 
no  goodness  in  man  but  what  he  receives  im- 
mediately from  me.  Without  me,  therefore, 
friendship  has  neither  worth  nor  stability; 
nor  can  there  be  any  mutual  ardors  of  pure 
,and  genuine  love  but  what  I  inspire. 

As  far  as  the  distinct  improvement  and  per- 
fection of  thy  own  spirit  is  concerned,  thou 
•  shouldst  so  mortify  personal  affections  and  at- 
tachments as  to  make  them  hold  a  subor- 
dinate place  in  thy  heart.  The  soul  draws 
jtear  to  God  only  in  proportion  as  it  with- 
draws from  earthly  comfort.  With  so  much 
higher  exaltation  doth  it  ascend  to  him,  as, 
with  deeper  conviction  of  its  inherent  dark- 
ness and  impurity,  it  descends  into  itself,  and 


becomes  viler  and  more  contemptible  in  its 
own  sight.  But  he  that  claims  any  goodness 
in  himself  bars  the  entrance  to  the  grace  of 
God  ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  chooses,  for  the  seat 
of  his  influence,  a  contrite  and  humble  heart. 

If  thou  wert  brought  to  a  true  sense  of  thy 
own  nothingness,  and  emptied  of  all  selfish 
and  earthly  affections,  I  would,  surely,  with 
the  treasures  of  grace,  "come  unto  thee  and 
make  my  abode  with  thee  :"  but  while  thou 
fondly  gazest  upon,  and  pursuest  the  creature, 
thou  turnest  from  the  presence  and  sight  of  the 
Creator.  Learn,  therefore,  for  the  love  of  the 
Creator,  to  subdue  this  earth-born  love  of  the 
creature,  and  thou  wilt  be  qualified  to  [receive 
the  light  of  eternal  truth.  It  matters  not  how 
inconsiderable  the  object  of  pursuit  is  in 
itself :  while  it  is  vehemently  loved,  and  con- 
tinually regarded,  it  corrupts  the  soul,  and 
keeps  it  at  an  infinite  distance  from  its  su- 
preme good. 

It  is  expedient  for  thee,  my  son,  to  be  ig- 
norant of  many  things ;  and  to  consider  thy- 
self as  "  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world 
to  thee."  Like  one  deaf,  let  what  is  said  pass 
by  thee  unnoticed,  that  thou  mayst  keep  thy 
thoughts  fixed  on  "  the  things  that  belong 
unto  thy  peace."  It  is  better  to  turn  away 
from  all  that  produces  perplexity  and  disturb- 
ance, and  to  leave  every  one  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  opinion,  than  to  be  held  in 
subjection  by  contentious  arguments.  If  thou 
wert  truly  "  reconciled  to  God,"  and  didst  re- 
gard only  his  unerring  judgment,  thou  wouldst 
easily  bear  the  disgrace  of  yielding  up  the 
victory  in  the  debates  of  men. 

Disciple. — Do  thou,  O  Lord,  "  give  me 
help  from  trouble  ;  for  vain  is  the  help  of 
man  !"  How  often  have  I  failed  of  support 
where  I  thought  myself  sure  of  it ;  and  how 
often  found  it  where  I  had  least  reason  to  ex- 
pect it !  Vain  and  deceitful,  therefore,  is  all 
trust  in  man  ;  but  the  salvation  of  the  right- 
eous. O  Lord,  is  in  thee  !  Blessed,  therefore, 
be  thy  holy  name,  O  Lord,  my  God,  in  all 
things  that  befall  us  !  We  are  weak  and  un- 
stable creatures,  easily  deceived,  and  sudden- 
ly changed. 

Where  is  the  man  that,  by  his  own  most 
prudent  care  and  watchful  circumspection,  is 
always  able  to  avoid  the  mazes  of  error  and 
the  disorders  of  sin  ?  But  he,  O  Lord,  that 
puts  his  whole  confidence  in  thee,  and  in  sin- 
gleness of  heart  seeks  thee  alone,  will  not 
easily  be  betrayed  into  either :  and  though  he 
chance  to  fall  into  some  unexpected  trouble, 
and  be  ever  so  deeply  involved  in  it  ;  yet  thy 
merciful  hand  will  soon  deliver  him  from  it, 
or  thy  powerful  consolations  support  him  in 
it,  for  thou  wilt  not  utterly  forsake  him  that 
putteth  his  whole  trust  in  thee.  A  comfort- 
er, that  will  continue  faithful  in  all  the  dis- 
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tresses  of  his  friend,  is  rarely  to  be  found 
among  the  children  of  men  ;  but  thou,  Lord, 
thou  art  most  faithful  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
events ;  and  there  is  none  like  unto  thee  in 
heaven  or  earth.  O  how  Divinely  wise  must 
be  that  ho!y  soul,  who  could  say,  "  My  heart 
is  firmly  established,  for  it  is  rooted  in  Christ  I9' 
If  this  was  my  state,  I  should  no  longer  trem- 
ble at  the  threats  of  wrath,  nor  be  disturbed 
by  the  calumnies  of  envy. 

Who  can  foresee  future  events?  Who  can 
guard  against  future  evil?  If  those  evils  that 
are  foreseen  often  hurt  us,  we  cannot  but  be 
grievously  wounded  by  those  that  are  unfore- 
seen. But,  wretched  creature  that  I  am,  why 
did  I  not  provide  more  wisely  for  the  security 
of  my  peace?  Why  have  I  given  such  easy 
credit  to  men  like  myself,  who  are  all  desti- 
tute both  of  wisdom  and  power,  though  many 
think  us,  and  call  us  angels  ?  Whom  ought 
I  to  have  believed?  Whom,  Lord,  but  thee! 
who  art  the  truth,  that  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived !  But  "  all  men  are  liars ;" 
so  frail  and  inconsistent,  so  prone  to  deceive 
in  the  use  of  words,  that  hasty  credit  is  never 
to  be  given,  even  to  those  declarations  that 
wear  the  appearance  of  truth. 

How  wisely  hast  thou  warned  us,  O  Lord, 
to  "beware  of  men!"  How  justly  said,  that 
"a  man's  enemies  are  those  of  his  own  house  !" 
and  how  kindly  commanded  us  to  withhold 
belief,  when  it  is  said,  "  Lo,  Christ  is  here  :" 
or,  "  Lo,  he  is  there  V*  I  have  learned  these 
truths,  not  only  from  thy  word,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  peace ;  and  I  pray  that  they  may 
more  increase  the  caution  than  manifest  the 
folly  of  my  future  conduct. 

With  the  most  solemn  injunctions  of  secre- 
cy, one  says  to  me,  "  Be  wary,  be  faithful  ; 
and  let  what  I  tell  thee  be  securely  locked  up 
in  thy  own  breast:"  and  while  I  hold  my 
peace,  and  believe  the  secret  inviolate,  this 
man,  unable  to  keep  the  silence  he  had  im- 
posed, to  the  next  person  he  meets,  betrays 
both  himself  and  me,  and  goes  his  way  to  re- 
peat the  same  folly.  From  such  false  and 
imprudent  spirits,  protect  me,  O  Lord  !  that  1 
may  neither  be  deceived  by  their  insincerity, 
nor  imitate  their  practices.  Give  truth  and 
faithfulness  to  my  lips,  and  remove  far  from 
me  a  deceitful  tongue  ;  that  I  may  not  do  that 
to  another,  which  I  am  unwilling  another 
should  do  to  me. 

How  peaceful  and  blessed  a  state  must 
that  man  enjoy,  who  takes  no  notice  of  the 
opinions  and  actions  of  others  ;  who  docs  not 
indiscriminately  believe,  nor  wantonly  re- 
port, everything  he  hears;  who,  instead  of 
unbosoming  himself  to  all  he  meets,  contin- 
ually looks  up  lo  thee,  the  only  Searcher  of 
the  heart  ;  and  who  is  not  "carried  ahout 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  hut  studies  and 


desires  only,  that  everything,  both  within  and 
without  him,  may  be  directed  and  accom- 
plished according  to  thy  will. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  Lord,  for  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  thy  heav- 
enly gift,  to  shun  the  notice  of  the  world  ;  and 
instead  of  cultivating  attainments  that  attract 
admiration  and  applause,  to  aspire,  with  con- 
tinual ardor,  after  inward  purity,  and  a  per- 
fect' elevation  of  the  heart  to  thee.  How 
often  has  the  growth  of  holiness  been  checked, 
by  its  being  too  hastily  made  known,  and  too 
highly  commended  !  And  how  greatly  hath 
it  flourished,  in  that  humble  state  of  silence 
and  obscurity,  so  desirable  in  the  present  life, 
which  is  one  scene  of  temptation,  one  contin- 
ual warfare ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  best  way  to  do  good  to  ourselves  is  to 
do  it  to  others  ;  the  right  way  to  gather  is  to 
scatter. 


THE  LOVE  OF  HUMAN"  KIND. 

The  first  method  of  training  this  passion 
which  Christ  employed,  was  the  direct  one  of 
making  it  a  point  of  duty  to  feel  it.  To 
love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self,  was,  he  said, 
the  first  and  greatest  law.  And  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  he  requires  the  passion  to 
be  felt  in  such  strength  as  to  include  those 
whom  we  have  most  reason  to  hate, — our  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  maliciously  injure  us, — 
aud  delivers  an  imperative  precept,  'Love 
your  enemies.'  But  the  question  Suggests 
itself,  Can  this  be  done  to  order?  Has  the 
verb  to  love,  really  an  imperative  mood? 
Certainly,  to  say  that  we  can  love  at  pleasure, 
and  by  a.  mere  effort  of  will  summon  up  a 
passion  which  does  not  arise  of  itself,  is  to 
take  up  a  paradoxical  and  novel  position. 
Yet  if  this  position  be  really  untenable,  how 
is  it  possible  to  obey  Christ's  com  maud  ? 

The  difficulty  seems  to  admit  of  only  one  80- 
lution.  AVe  are  not  commanded  to  create  by 
an  effort  of  will  a  feeling  of  love  in  ourselves, 
which  otherwise  would  have  had  no  exist- 
ence; the  feeling  must  arise  naturally,  or  it 
cannot  arise  at  all.  But  a  number  of  cause- 
which  are  removable  may  interfere  to  prevent 
the  feeling  from  arising,  or  to  stiHe  it  86  it  arises, 
and  we  are  commanded  to  remove  these  hin- 
drances. It  is  natural  to  man  to  love  his 
kind,  and  Christ  commands  us  to  give  nature 
play.  He  does  not  expect  us  to  procure  for 
ourselves  hearts  of  some  new  supernatural 
texture,  but  merely  the  heart  of  flesh  for  the 
heart  of  stone. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  this  pftralrsis 
of  the  heart?  The  experience  of  human  lite 
furnishes  us  readily  with  the  answir.  It  Con- 
stantly   happens  that   one   whoso  afcitions 
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were  originally  not  less  lively  than  those  of 
most  men,  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  per- 
sons destitute  of  sympathy  or  tenderness*  In 
this  society  each  person  is  either  totally  in- 
different to  his  neighbor,  or  secretly  en- 
deavoring to  injure  or  overreach  him.  The 
new-comer  is  at  first  open-hearted  and  cor- 
dial ;  he  presumes  every  one  he  meets  to  be 
a  friend,  and  is  diposed  to  serve  and  expects 
to  be  served  by  all  alike.  But  his  advances 
are  met  by  some  with  cautious  reserve,  by 
others  with  icy  coldness,  by  others  with  hypo- 
critical warmth,  followed  by  treacherous  in- 
jury, by  others  with  open  hostility.  The  heart 
which  naturally  grew  warm  at  the  mere  sight 
of  a  human  being,  under  the  operation  of  this 
new  experience,  slowly  becomes  paralyzed  j 
and  there  seats  itself  gradually  in  the  man's 
mind  a  habit  of  gathering  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  self-defence  whenever  he  deals 
with  a  fellow-creature.  If,  when  this  new 
disposition  has  grown  confirmed  and  habitual, 
he  be  introduced  into  a  society  of  an  opposite 
kind,  and  meet  with  people  as  friendly  and 
kind  as  he  himself  was  originally,  he  will 
not  at  first  be  able  to  believe  in  their  sin- 
cerity, and  the  old  kindly  affections,  from 
long  disuse,  will  be  slow  to  rouse  themselves 
within  him.  Now  to  such  a  person  the  im- 
perative mood  of  the  verb  to  love  may  fairly 
be  used.  Pie  may  properly  be  told  to  make 
an  effort  to  shake  off  the  distrust  that  op- 
presses him,  not  to  suffer  unproved,  suspicious, 
causeless  jealousies  to  stifle  the  warmth  of 
feeling  natural  to  him. 

But  we  shall  have  a  closer  illustration  if  we 
suppose  the  cold-hearted  society  itself  to  be 
addressed  by  a  preacher  who  wishes  to  bring 
them  to  a  better  mind.  .  He,  too,  may  fairly 
use  the  imperative  mood  of  the  verb  to  love. 
For  he  may  say,  ".  Your  mutual  coldness  does 
not  spring  from  an  original  want  of  the  power 
of  sympathy.  If  it  did,  admonitions  would 
indeed  be  useless.  But  it  springs  from  a 
habit  of  thought  which  you  have  formed,  a 
maxim  which  has  been  received  among  you, 
that  all  men  are  devoted  to  self-interest,  that 
kindness  is  but  feebleness  and  invites  injury. 
If  you  will  at  once  and  by  a  common  act  throw 
off  this  false  opinion  of  human  nature,  and 
adopt  a  new  plan  of  life  for  yourselves,  and 
new  expectations  of  each  other,  you  will  find 
the  old  affections  natural  to  all  of  you, 
weakened  indeed  and  chilled,  but  existing, 
and  capable  of  being  revived  by  an  effort." 

.  .  .  Humanity  is  neither  a  love  for  the 
whole  human  race,  nor  a  love  for  each  indi- 
vidual of  it,  but  a  love  for  the  race,  or  for 
the  ideal  of  man  in  each  individual.  In 
other  words,  he  who  is  truly  humane  con- 
siders every  human  being  as  such,  interesting 
and  important,  and  without  waiting  to  criti- 


cise each  individual  specimen,  pays  in  ad- 
vance to  all  the  tribute  of  good  wishes  and 
sympathy.  Now  this  favorable  presumption 
with  regard -to  human  beings  is  not  a  causeless 
prepossession,  it  is  no  idle  superstition  of  the 
mind,  nor  is  it  a  natural  instinct.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing founded  on  the  actual  observation  and 
discovery  of  interesting  and  noble  qualities 
in  particular  human  beings,  and  it  is  strong 
or  weak  in  proportion  as  the  person  who  has 
the  feeling  has  known  many  or  few  noble  and 
amiable  human  beings.  There  are  men  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  the 
perpetual  society  of  the  mean  and  the  base ; 
they  have  never,  except  in  a  few  faint 
glimpses,  seen  any  thing  glorious  or.  good  in 
human  nature.  With  these  the  feeling  of 
humanity  has  a  perpetual  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  their  minds  tend  by  a  fatal  gravi- 
tation to  the  belief  that  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  such  a  paltry  race  is  wholly  unim- 
portant. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
whose  lot  it  has  been  from  earliest  childhood 
to  see  the  fair  side  of  humanity,  who  have 
been  surrounded  with  clear  and  candid  coun- 
tenances, in  the  changes  of  which  might  be 
traced  the  working  of  passions  strong  and 
simple,  the  impress  of  a  firm  and  tender  na- 
ture, wearing,  when  it  looked  abroad,  the  glow 
of  sympathy,  and  when  it  looked  within,  the 
bloom  of  modesty.  Theyfhave  seen,  and  not 
merely  once  or  twice,  a  man  forget  himself; 
they  have  witnessed  devotion,  unselfish  sor- 
row, unaffected  delicacy,  spontaneous  charity, 
ingenuous  self-reproach ;  and  it  may  be  that 
on  seeing  a  human  being  surrender  for  anoth- 
ers'  good,  not  something,  but  his  uttermost 
all,  they  have  dimly  suspected  in  human  na- 
ture a  glory  connecting  it  with  the  Divine. 
In  these  the  feeling  of  humanity  is  warm,  and 
ready  to  become  on  occasion  a  burning  flame ; 
their  minds  are  elevated,  because  they  are 
possessed  with  the  dignity  of  that  nature  they 
share,  and  of  the  society  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  move. 

But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  hu- 
manity that  a  man  shall  have  seen  many  men 
whom  he  can  respect.  The  most  lost  cynic 
will  get  a  new  heart  by  learning  thoroughly 
to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  one  man.  Our 
estimate  of  human  nature  is  in  proportion  to 
the  best  specimens  of  it  we  have  witnessed. 
This,  then,  it  is  which  is  wanted  to  rouse  the 
feelings  of  humanity  into  an  enthusiasm ; 
when  the  precept  of  love  has  been  given,  an 
image  must  be  set  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  obey  it,  an  ideal  or 
type  of  man  which  may  be  noble  and  amiable 
enough  to  raise  the  whole  race  and  make  the 
meanest  member  of  it  sacred  with  reflected 
glory. 

Did  not  Christ  do  this  ?    Did  the  command 
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to  love  go  forth  to  those  who  had  never  seen 
a  human  being  they  could  revere?  Could 
his  followers  turn  upon  him  and  say,  How 
can  we  love  a  creature  so  degraded,  full  of 
vile  wants  and  contemptible  passions,  whose 
little  life  is  spent  most  harmlessly  when  it  is 
an  empty  round  of  eating  and  sleeping ;  a 
creature  destined  for  the  grave  when  his 
allotted  term  of  fretfulness  and  folly  has  ex- 
pired ?  Of  this  race  Christ  himself  was  a 
member,  and  to  this  day  is  it  not  the  best  an- 
swer to  all  contemners  of  the  species,  the 
best  consolation  when  our  sense  of  its  degra- 
dation is  keenest,  that  a  human  brain  was  be- 
hind his  forehead,  and  a  human  heart  beating 
in  his  breast,  and  that  within  the  vjhole  crea- 
tion of  God  nothing  more  elevated  or  more  at- 
tractive has  yet  been  found  than  he?  And  if 
it  be  answered  that  there  was  in  his  nature 
something  exceptional  and  peculiar,  that  hu- 
manity must  not  be  measured  by  the  stature 
of  Christ,  let  us  remember  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely thus  that  he  wished  it  to  be  measured, 
delighting  to  call  himself  the  son  of  man, 
delighting  to  call  the  meanest  of  mankind 
his  brothers-  If  some  human  beings  are  ab- 
ject and  contemptible,  if  it  be  incredible  to. 
us  that  they  can  have  any  high  dignity  or 
destiny,  do  we  regard  them  from  so  great  a 
height  as  Christ?  Are  we  likely  to  be  more 
pained  by  their  faults  and  deficiencies  than 
he  was?  Is  our  standard  higher  than  his? 
And  yet  he  associated  by  preference  with  these 
meanest  of  his  race ;  no  contempt  for  them 
did  he  ever  express ;  no  suspicion  that  they 
might  be  less  dear  than  the  best  and  wisest  to 
the  common  Father;  no  doubt  that  they  were 
naturally  capable  of  rising  to  a  moral  eleva- 
tion like  his  own.  There  is  nothing  of  which 
a  man  may  be  prouder  than  of  this ;  it  is  the 
most  hopeful  and  redeeming  fact  in  history; 
it  is  precisely  what  was  wanting  to  raise  the 
love  of  man  as  man  to  enthusiasm.  An 
eternal  glory  has  been  shed  upon  the  human 
race  by  the  love  Christ  bore  to  it.  And  it 
was  because  the  edict  of  universal  love  went 
forth  to  men  whose  hearts  were  in  no  cynical 
mood,  but  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  a  man,  that  words  which  at  any  other  time, 
however  grandly  they  might  stand,  would 
have  been  hut  words,  penetrated  so  deeply, 
and  along  with  the  law  of  love,  the  power  of 
love  was  given. 

Therefore,  also,  the  first  Christians  wore 
enabled  to  dispense  with  philosophical  phrases, 
and  instead  of  saying  that  (hoy  loved  (ho 
idettl  of  man  in  man,  Could  simply  say  and 
feel  that  they  loved  Christ  in  every  man. 

ThosQ  moil  who  are  of  the  noblest  dispo- 
sition, think  thentaelVea  (he  happiest  when 
others  share  their  happiness  will)  thorn. 


O.v  the  Nile,  3d  month  22d,  1868. 

We  are  now  approaching  Cairo,  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  "  Second  Cataract."  Three 
months  will  have  been  occupied  in  the  ex- 
cursion— three  months  of  most  delightful 
dream-life,  where  the  mind,  the  eye  and  the 
feelings  were  all  occupied  and  interested. 
The  wonderful  monuments  of  the  past  and 
the  strange  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  present, 
enjoyed  under  such  an  atmosphere  and  sky 
as  we  have  never  enjoyed  before,  combine  to 
form  a  feast  that  is  rarely  equalled. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  our  boat  are 
quite  under  our  control,  so  far  as  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  servants  will  permit.  Our  meals 
are  served  at  hours  of  our  selection,  and  of 
such  articles  as  we  may  wish,  provided  we 
choose  mutton,  poultry,  or  eggs,  which  are  the 
only  substantials  which  this  valley  of  the  Nile 
offers.  An  able  cook  can  make  such  a  va- 
riety of  dishes  with  these  ingredients  that 
monotony  is  avoided.  The  ascent  of  the  Nile 
requires  a  north  wind  for  sailing.  When  the 
wind  dies  out,  the  crew  are  put  ashore,  and 
after  the  manner  of  the  canal  boats  of  old, 
using  them  as  horses,  the  Dakabeek  "  is 
tracked  or  towed  along  the  shore,  creeping  up 
slowly  against  the  swift  current.  At  such 
times  the  passengers  can  land  and  walk 
through  the  country,  collecting  game-birds  or 
visiting  the  antiquities  which  happen  to  be 
near.  In  this  way,  sailing,  being  towed,  and 
sometimes  being  polled,  we  reached  the  first 
catiract,  about  100  miles  from  Cairo. 

Here  we  made  arrangements  with  the 
"sheik  of  the  cataract,"  the  head  of  a  band 
of  savages  living  near,  to  take  our  boat 
through" the  cataract,  pilot  us  to  the  second 
fall,  and  bring  us  back  to  Assouan,  the  town 
below  the  first  fall.  The  cataract  of  Assouan 
occurs  at  the  passage  of  the  Nile,  through 
a  range  of  granite  hill?,  and  occupies  a  space 
of  about  three  miles,  during  which  the  body 
of  the  river  is  broken  into  numberless  chan- 
nels of  all  sizes,  down  which  (ho  water  dashes 
and  foams  with  ever-varying  rapidity.  The 
descent  during  this  distance  is  probably 
fifteen  feet — sufficient  to  make  the  upward 
voyage  slow  and  difficult,  and  (ho  descent, 
exciting  and  speedy,  though  not  grand.  Re- 
ceiving our  pilot,  wo  sailed  with  a  fair  wind 
through  a  narrow  and  rocky  channel,  and 
reached  the  first  fall,  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant, without  adventure.  Gliding  into  smooth 
water  close  by  the  rushing  stream,  wo  ran 
upon  a  sand  bank  to  await  the  crow  who 
wore  to  pull  us  up.  In  a  moment  two  or 
three  men  came  down  the  rapids  in  or  on  the 
boat  of  the  country,  a  light  log  eljrht  feet 
long  and  the  usual  thickness  of  a  man's  body, 
in  the  management  of  which  they  showed 
great  skill,    they  were  seated  with  their  legs 
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in  front  of  them  upon  the  log,  and  rode  with 
entire  ease  and  security,  in  a  position  that 
would  sorely  tax  the  dexterity  of  more  civil- 
ized people.  Sometimes  a  bundle  of  corn- 
stalks took  the  place  of  the  log  and  carried 
its  owner  across  the  river.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour,  about  fifty  half-naked  men  came  to 
our  aid.  Most  of  them  seized  the  strong 
ropes  for  towing.  Others  took  poles  for 
pushing,  and  with  their  united  efforts  and 
the  help  of  the  wind,  our  heavy  boat  was 
safely  launched  into  the  quieter  waters  above. 
Through  these  we  sailed  to  the  next  rapid,  a 
mile  away,  and  having  a  fresh  wind  and  too 
much  speed,  we  were  firmly  fixed  upon  a 
rocky  bed,  before  we  could  be  stopped.  The 
blow  was  sharp,  and  resulted  in  a  bad 
leak.  But  for  the  seriousness  of  the  conse- 
quences that  might  have  ensued,  it  would 
have  been  ludicrous  to  watch  the  gestures 
and  to  hear  the  exclamations  of  our  Reis, 
when  he  saw  the  water  gathering  in  the  hold. 
He  stamped,  raved  and  gesticulated  with  all 
the  energy  that  marks  an  excited  Arab,  and 
seemed- almost  wild  with  apprehension  of  the 
dangers  surrounding  him.  After  several 
hours'  work  the  boat  was  again  afloat  and 
towed  through  this  rapid  to  the  pool  above, 
where  it  was  beached  on  the  sand  for  tem- 
porary repairs.  After  a  detention  of  three 
days,  we  continued  cur  voyage  to  the  town 
of  Wadi  Half  eh,  at  the  foot  of  the  second 
cataract,  from  which  place  a  ride  of  five 
miles  over  the  desert  on  donkeys,  brought  us 
to  a  hill-top  overlooking  the  second  cataract, 
which  for  five  or  six  miles  finds  its  waters 
confused  and  broken  by  the  multitude  of 
rocks  filling  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  is 
no  passage  for  boats  through  this  second  cata- 
ract, at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  water 
being  too  low.'  All  the  goods  from  below 
and  the  produce  of  the  country  above  are 
carried  on  camels  to  and  from  Wadi  Halfch 
and  reshipped  ;  for  this  great  river  is  naviga- 
ble hundreds  of  miles  above  the  point  we 
reached.  It  has  no  tributaries  on  either  side, 
for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  Re- 
turning to  our  boat,  we  found  her  shorn  of 
her  glory.  Her  long,  tapering  spar,  which 
held  the  sail  that  had  brought  us  up  the 
river,  was  taken  down  and  laid  over  the 
deck  ;  oars  were  ready  for  service  at  the  sides, 
and  it  was  evident  we  were  to  make  our 
voyage  down  the  river  with  very  different 
accompaniments  from  those  of  our  upward 
ride.  When  the  wind  fell,  we  rowed  down 
stream,  the  commencement  of  a  journey  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  miles.  Our  first  stop 
was  at  the  temple  of  Aboo  Simble,  excavated 
in  a  rock  1300  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Four  colossi,  sixty-six  feet  high, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  portal,  have  sat  in  the 


open  air  for  more  than  three  thousand  years. 
The  sands  of  the  desert  have  covered  them  at 
various  periods,  and  the  rocks  falling  from 
above  have  broken  them,  but,  at  this  day, 
they  are  the  grandest  colossi  in  the  world. 
The  faces  are  serene  and  dignified,  and  said 
to  be  portraits  of  Rameses  the  Great — one  of 
Egypt's  most  distinguished  kings.  The  door- 
way of  this  celebrated  temple,  and  much  of 
the  interior,  are  filled  with  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful yellowr  sand  of  the  Lybean  desert.  Stoop- 
ing to  enter  the  portal,  you  descend  the  slope 
reaching  to  the  back  of  the  main  hall,  proba- 
bly 100  feet  by  60  wide,  with  a  double  row 
of  square  columns  on  each  side,  which  divide 
off  two  aisles.  In  front  of  each  column  is  a 
colossus  thirty  feet  high,  in  a  standing  po- 
sition, and  most  of  them  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. Two  smaller  chambers  in  the  rear, 
the  last  being  the  sanctuary,  complete  the 
temple,  the  largest  excavated  one  probably 
known.  The  walls  are  finely  decorated  with 
cuttings,  painted  and  plain,  showing  King 
Rameses  as  warrior,  law-giver  and  judge, 
and  also  the  several  gods  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated.  The  sheiks  of  the  cataracts 
insisted  upon  all  our  baggage  and  our  prec- 
ious selves  being  taken  from  the  boat  and 
sent  to  Assonan  by  land,  before  they  would 
take  the  boat  down  the  rapids ;  but  as  this 
did  not  suit  our  views,  we  tried  the  effect  of 
an  appeal  to  the  authorities,  and  gained  the 
day.  Three  of  our  party  took  donkeys  and 
rode  to  Assonan,  while  the  rest  stuck  to  our 
boat.  You  descend  the  rapids  by  a  shute, 
where,  trusting  yourself  to  the  current,  its 
rapidity  proves  your  safety.  Within  a  fourth 
of  a  mile,  you  drop  down  the  distance  pre- 
viously ascended  in  three  miles.  The  ride  is 
very  exciting,  and  quite  a  variety  in  Nile 
navigation.  The  rapids  run  high  enough 
to  dash  over  the  bow  of  the  boat,  as  she 
plunges  downward,  and  threaten  to  swallow 
us  or  dash  us  against  the  rocks ;  but,  at  the 
critical  moment,  a  favoring  current  throws 
us  from  the  danger  feared  on  the  one  side, 
to  be  saved  in  like  manner  from  the  perils 
seen  on  the  other.  The  yells  of  the  crew  who 
have  taken  us  in  charge  add  to  the  excite- 
ment, and  really  form  the  main  danger,  for 
while  every  one  screams  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  the  orders  of  the  pilot  can  scarcely  be 
heard.  At  Assonan  is  a  celebrated  quarry 
of  granite,  from  which  have  been  taken  the 
most  celebrated  obelisks  in  the  world.  One 
remains  in  the  quarry,  but  partially  hewn 
out ;  it  is  of  one  block,  ninety-four  feet  long 
and  twelve  feet  on  each  face.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  such  an  immense  block,  and  still 
more  so  to  conceive  how  the  ancients  could 
carry  such  weights  the  long  distances  to 
which  they  were  removed.    We  drifted  and 
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rowed  on  down  to  Thebes,  of  whose  hundred 
gates,  history  makes  such   mention.  The 
ruins  of  Thebes  are  mostly  of  erections.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings,  queens  and  others,  are 
excavated  in  the  limestone  hills  lying  west 
of  the  other  ruins.    These  tombs  are  formed 
of  long  passages  descending  into  the  depths, 
with  chambers  in  which  the  bodies  were  de- 
posited.   The  walls  of  some  are  covered  with 
cuttings  which  show  exactly  the  various  oc- 
cupations, mechanical,  agricultural  and  do- 
mestic of  the  people  who  lived  and  died 
there  nearly  4000  years  ago.    At  Thebes,  we 
saw  the  finest  ruins  we  have  yet  seen — finer 
than  any  in  Greece  or  Italy,  so  far  as  their 
grandeur,  antiquity  and  extent   go.  One 
double  row  of  columns  in  the  great  temple 
of  Kannak,  composed  of  six  in  each  row, 
sixtyTtwo  feet  high  and  eleven  feet  six  in 
diameter,  stands  in  the  grand  court,  filled 
with  122  columns,  more  than  forty  feet  high, 
all  covered  with  cuttings  and  nearly  ail  in 
excellent  preservation.     Acres  are  covered 
with  remnants  of  this  vast  palace  temple, 
commenced  long  before  the  cavern  temple  of 
Aboo  Simble,  and  added  to  by  successive 
kings  at  later  periods.    The  great  court  was 
built  by  the  father  of  Ramesis.    Its  towers, 
erected  on  each  side,  and  covering  the  en- 
trance to  the  temple,  were  nearly  100  yards 
long — fifty  high  and  twenty  in  thickness. 
The  exterior,  covered  with  the  same  class  of 
cuttings  as  are  found  so  generally,  and  which 
seem,  besides  being  in  honor  of  the  gods  to 
whom  the  building  was  consecrated,  to  be 
descriptive  of  the  exploits  of  their  great  men, 
are  many  of  them  quite  perfect.    Four  prin- 
cipal entrances  on  opposite  quarters  of  the 
compass  were  approached  by  as  many  avenues 
of  sphynxes,  each  having  nearly  200  figures. 
My  description  gives  .a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  size,  grandeur  and  general  condition 
of  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  ruin  in  the 
world.    At  Luxor,  another  part  of  Thebes, 
among  the  ruins  of  a  great  temple,  is  a  double 
row  of  columns,  each  one  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  though  partly  buried  in  the 
sand,  still  showing  more  than  fifty  feet  in 
height.    The  statue  of  the  vocal  Mcnnion 
is  in  the  plain  of  Thebes,  and  though  re- 
paired after  the  great  mutilation  it  has  suf- 
fered, is  still  very  much  defaced.    Its  mate 
and  counterpart  has  suffered   less.  These 
and  other  colossi  and  ruins,  lying  en  different 
sides  of  the  Nile  and  miles  apart,  show  (he 
great  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  city  of  an 
hundred  gates  ;  not  gates  of  a  wall  surround- 
ing Thebes,  for  it  was  without  a,  wall,  but 
gates  separating  different  parts  of  the  city, 
as  is  still   the  eustotn  in  Egypt.     The  V\\:\ 
mids  and   the  Sphynx    were   visited.  The 
children  and  I  climbed  the  great  pyramid 


and  entered  the  king's  chamber  in  the  centre 
of  it.    The  facing  of  the  pyramids  has  been 
removed  for  building  purposes,  and  has  left 
exposed  the  blocks  of  lime-stone  of  which  it 
is  built.    The  stones  are  set  in  layers,  show- 
ing an  elevation  of  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  feet,  and  a  horizontal  surface  of  one 
to  two  feet,  much  broken  and  very  irregular 
in  many  places.     It  is  customary  for  two 
wild  Arabs  to  seize  each  traveller  and  drag 
him  up  this  steep  climb,  for  the  sake  they 
say,  of  the  climber,  to  whom  a  fall  would  be 
anything  but  agreeable.    I  managed  to  dis- 
pense with  their  services,  and  found  it  quite 
easygoing  up  and  coming  down.    The  height 
of  the  pyramid  is  now  460  feet,  the  top 
having  been  taken  away.    It  is  said  to  be 
766  feet  at  the  base,  and  to  cover  sixteen 
acres.     In  rough  measure  it  would  cover 
more  than  our  Franklin  Square,  and  reach 
about  three  times  the  height  of  the  spire  of 
our  Independence  Hall.    Built  for  the  tomb 
of  one  king,  so  long  ago  as  almost  to  be  lost 
in  obscurity,  it  is  another  wonderful  monu- 
ment of  the  greatness  of  the  nation  ruled 
over  by  King  Cheop  s  2650  years  before 
Christ.    Entering  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pyramid  under  huge  blocks  of  stone  placed 
at  an  angle  to  support  the   great  weight 
above,  you  descend  by  an  inclined  plane  cf 
smooth  stone  about  eighty  feet,  turn  to  the 
right  and  climbing  up  eight  or  ten  feet, 
reach  the  bottom  of  a  second  inclination, 
leading  upward  at  about  the  same  angle,  100 
feet  off,  to  a  gallery  which  runs  horizontally 
for  forty  feet  into  the  king's  chamber.  This 
room,  about  120  feet  square  and  high,  is 
lined  with  granite,  and  contains  an  empty 
sarcophagus  of  small  size.    Near  the  ruins  of 
Memphis,  an  older  city  than  Thebes,  are 
tombs  cut   in  the  rocks,  which,  extending 
hundreds  of  yards,  contain  nearly  thirty  large 
chambers,  in  which  are  as  many  huge  sarco- 
phagi;   thirteen  feet  long,  seven  wide  and 
eleven  high.    On  several,  the  faces,  both  in- 
side and  out,  are  polished  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.    The  lids  have  been  partially 
removed,  and  the  contents,  the  sacred  bulls 
worshipped  there,  have  been  carried  off.  .  .  . 

Let  a  man  have  all  the  world  ean  give  him, 
ho  is  still  miserable,  if  he  has  a  grovelling, 
un devout  mind.  Let  him  have  his  gardens, 
his  fields,  his  woods,  his  lawns,  for  grandeur, 
plenty,  ornament  and  gratification,  while  at 
the  same  time  (iod  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts. 
And  let  another  have  neither  lield  nor  gar- 
den, let  him  only  look  at  nature  with  an  en- 
lightened mind — a  mind  which  can  see  and 
adore  the  Creator  in  his  works,  can  consider 
them  as  a  demonstration  of  his  power,  his 
wisdom,  his  goodness  and  his  truth — this  man 
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is  greater,  as  well  as  happier  in  his  poverty, 
than  the  other  in  his  riches.  The  one  is  a 
little  higher  than  a  beast,  the  other  a  little 
lower  than  an  angel. 

Friends'  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  23,  1868. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — The 
attendance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  about 
as  large  as  usual. 

In  addition  to  the  information  furnished 
last  week,  we  may  state  that  on  Third  and 
Fourth  days  the  Meeting  was  occupied  in  a 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Society. 

As  the  several  subjects  were  brought  into 
view  by  the  reading  and  answering  of  the 
Queries,  the  large  company  was  moved  by 
deep  feeling,  and  the  exercises  were  more  than 
usually  impressive.  It  was  a  noticeable  and 
gratifying  circumstance  that  the  expression 
was  not  confined  to  the  galleries  and  to  those 
who  usually  speak  in  our  Yearly  Meetings, 
but  extended  over  the  house,  and  many  of  the 
younger  members  participated.  On  Third-day 
morning,  two  women  Friends'  made  an  accept- 
able visit  to  the  Men's  Meeting,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  sitting  on  Fourth-day  after- 
noon, two  other  Friends'  from  Women's  Meet- 
ing made  an  encouraging  visit  to  their 
brethren. 

The  impressions  left  on  many  minds,  it  is 
believed,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  as  they 
portrayed  their  feelings  and  expressed  their 
belief  that  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem would  be  restored,  and  that  there  were 
many  present  among  the  younger  members, 
who,  as  they  attended  to  what  was  clearly 
manifested,  would  be  made  useful  instruments 
in  the  work. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee were  read  and  their  proceedings  fully 
approved.  The  Committee  have  been  engaged 
during  the  past  year  in  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  Books,  and  had  also  united  with 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings  in  an  effort  to  shield  the  Western 
Indians  from  the  outrages  to  which  they  have 
been  so  long  subjected.  The  memorial  pre- 
sented by  these  several  bodies  representing  the 
Society  in  America  was  also  read  from  their 
Minutes. 


They  had  also  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  quarto  volume,  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  entitled,  "  Tributes  of  the 
Nations  to  Abraham  Lincoln,"  sent  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Minute  of  sympathy  for- 
warded by  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  1865  to  the 
administration  in  Washington.  It  is  seldom 
we  have  heard  so  large  and  so  general  an  ex- 
pression of  unity  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Representative  Committee. 

Two  interesting  memorials  concerning  our 
deceased  friends  Rachel  Sharpless  and  David 
J.  Griscom  were  read  and  directed  to  be  re- 
corded. The  Meeting  also  directed  they 
should  be  printed  with  the  Extracts. 

There  was  a  general  acknowledgment  that 
it  had  been  a  time  of  remarkable  favor.  Near 
the  close  of  the  Meeting  an  impressive  prayer 
was  offered, — a  solemn  silence  succeeded, 
during  which  the  Clerk  read  the  closing 
Minute,  the  Meeting  remaining  together  till 
dismissed  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  sufficient  number  of  Extracts  were  di- 
rected to  be  published  to  supply  every  family 
within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Women  Friends. — On  Third-day,  the  joint 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  changing  the  time  of  holding  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  reported  that  way  did  not 
open  to  make  any  alteration.  After  a  full 
expression  of  unity  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  the  Clerk  made  a  minute  to  that 
effect. 

The  reading  of  the  Queries  and  Answers  as 
far  as  the  Sixth,  (inclusive,)  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  meeting  throughout  the  day, 
during  which  many  were  engaged  to  bear 
witness  to  the  excellency  of  our  various  testi- 
monies. A  dear  Friend,  whose  mind  had 
been  brought  under  exercise  on  account  of 
the  increasing  tendency  of  the  age  to  ex- 
travagance in  dress  and  the  vast  amount  of 
money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  jewelry, 
feelingly  addressed  the  ycunger  portion  of 
the  audience,  urging  them  to  examine  the 
deleterious  effects  of  such  indulgence,  and  to 
endeavor  to  arrest  by  their  example  the  sad 
consequences  attendant  upon  it. 

The  hurtful  tendencies  of  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  were  impressively  portrayed.    The  ex- 
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tent  to  which  it  is  now  used  as  a  beverage  in 
the  community,  makes  it  doubly  incumbent 
upon  us  to  maintain  a  faithful  testimony 
against  its  introduction  into  our  social  gather- 
ings, or  its  unnecessary  use  in  our  families. 
Sisters  were  affectionately  urged  to  exert  the 
power  with  which  they  are  eminently  blessed 
of  influencing  for  good  their  young  associates, 
especially  in  connection  with  this  great  evil ; 
that  they  give  not  their  countenance  in  any 
way  to  the  contracting  of  this  pernicious 
habit,  but  that  they  firmly  resist  its  insinua- 
ting advances  by  banishing   it  from  their 
entertainments  and  discouraging  it  on  all 
occasions.    The  poor  victims  of  this  indul- 
gence claimed  much  sympathy,  and  we  wrere 
advised  to  deal  tenderly  with  those  who  had 
deviated  in  this  respect,  and  endeavor  to  win 
them  back  into  the  path  of  rectitude  by 
every  means  which   affection  can  suggest. 
They  who  suffer  from  alliance  with  those  ad- 
dicted to  this  weakness  were  also  feelingly 
addressed,  and  encouraged  to  work  on  prayer- 
fully and  hopefully,  trusting  that  they  might 
again  be  restored.    The  recognition  of  the 
indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  as  a  disease, 
by  many  medical  men  and  by  a  portion  of 
the  community,  was  alluded  to,  and  we  were 
asked  to  examine  the  subject  in  this  aspect. 

The  use  of  tobacco  also  elicited  much  ex- 
pression, and  mothers  were  exhorted  to  re- 
strain their  children  from  an  indulgence  tit 
this  pernicious  weed,  which,  it  was  remarked, 
injures  the  mental,  weakens  the  intellectual, 
and  even  impairs  the  spiritual  life.  They 
were  encouraged  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
their  children  a  knowledge  of  their  physical 
structure,  and  the  duty  of  preserving  it  pure 
and  regulating  it  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Author  of  our  being. 

On  Fourth-day,  the  remaining  Queries  and 
Answers  claimed  attention.  The  Answers 
to  the  Second  Annual  Query  exhibited 
a  total  of  thirty-nine  schools  under  the 
care  of  Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings. 
Five  of  these  schools  arc  free  to  the  members 
of  their  own  meetings.  The  want  of  provis- 
ion for  the  school  education  of  the  children 
in  some  neigborhoods  caused  deep  concern  in 
the  minds  of  many,  and  it  was  feared  tli.it 
unless  there  was  an  awakening  a  serious  low 


would  be  sustained.  The  large  number  of 
children  being  educated  in  public  schools 
occasioned  much  exercise,  and  parents  were 
exhorted  to  recall  the  feeling  and  counsel  of 
our  early  Friends  upon  this  subject,  and  the 
care  manifested  by  them  to  provide  suitable 
schools. 

The  establishment  of  First-day  Schools  by 
some  who  have  been  prompted  to  the  service 
with  a  view  to  aid  parents  in  cultivating  a 
devotional  feeling  in  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren, was  spoken  of  encouragingly,  and  it 
was  thought  if  this  is  done  under  right  in- 
fluence, the  gathering  of  the  little  ones  with 
those  who  are  older  may  prove  salutary  to 
both. 

On  Fifth-day  morning,  the  meeting-houses 
were  again  open  for  public  worship,  and,  as 
far  as  we  have  heard,  there  was  a  remarkable 
degree  of  unity  of  exercises  with  those  en- 
gaged in  vocal  ministry ;  all  tending  to  caK 
home  to  the  indwelling  life,  as  the  power  that 
can  alone  preserve  from  falling,  and  present 
us  faultless  before  the  throne  of  God. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  opened  with 
a  visit  from  Samuel  M.  Janney  and  William 
Dorsey.  We  were  again  referred  to  the  im- 
portant principles  embraced  in  the  Third 
Query,  more  particularly  regarding  simplicity 
of  dress  and  language ;  that  in  our  conver- 
sation we  avoid  extravagant  expressions, 
and  the  use  of  words  which  would  bear  a 
stronger  inference  than  the  truth  would  war- 
rant;  and  that  in  our  attire  we  follow  not 
the  vain  and  changing  fashions  of  the  world, 
which  often  involve  those  who  furnish  the 
means  for  their  indulgence  in  perplexity  and 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  that,  without 
being  confined  to  a  peculiar  cut  or  color,  wo 
practice  true  simplicity,  which  docs  not  pre- 
clude taste,  but  is  altogether  at  variance  with 
extravagance.  The  day  closed  with  the 
reading  of  two  Epistles  desigued  for  corres- 
pondent Yearly  Meetings, 

Sixth-day,  we  were  again  acceptably 
visited  by  two  of  the  brethren,  Thomas 
Foulke,  from  New  York,  and  Kobert  Hatton, 
from  Indiana.  The  three  remaining  Epistles 
were  then  read,  followed  by  the  reading  of  a 
portion  of  the  minutes  of  the  Kepresentntive 
Committee.    The  subject  of  the  condition  of 
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the  Indians,  which  had  claimed  their  atten- 
tion, was  brought  interestingly  before  us,  and 
wc  were  advised  not  to  give  credence  to  the 
ex-parte  statements  published  in  the  daily 
papers,  but  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  more  cor- 
rect understanding  of  their  grievances.  The 
aggravated  and  protracted  injustice  which 
has  driven  them  again  and  again  from  their 
settlements  was  deeply  deplored,  and  the 
wish  was  expressed  that  at  our  next  annual 
gathering  some  practical  evidence  of  our  in- 
terest in  them  may  be  given. 

Interesting  memorials  of  our  deceased 
friends  Rachel  Sharpless  and  David  J.  Gris- 
com  were  then  read,  evidencing  the  ability 
which,  through  watchfulness  and  the  aid  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  may  be  attained  to  live 
without  reproach  from  men,  and  in  a  state  of 
peace  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 

A  silent  and  impressive  pause  concluded 
the  meeting. 

*Editorial  Letters. — We  receive  many 
letters  not  intended  for  publication,  though 
bearing  upon  Society  or  individual  interests. 
In  them  we  often  find  valuable  hints  or  pure 
sentiments,  which  we  think  would  be  to  many 
as  "a.  word  in  season."  Thus,  while  we  fully 
recognise  the  sanctity  of  private  correspond- 
ence, and  wish  to  preserve  it,  we  purpose  to 
place  occasionally  in  our  columns  such  ex- 
tracts, under  the  head  of  "  Excerpts,"  without 
attaching  to  them  either  date  or  signature. 

Through  this  medium  many  fragments 
may  be  gathered  up  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost. 

We  correct  two  errors  in  dates  which  oc- 
curred in  the  editorial  of  last  week.  Our 
friend  I.  Townsend,  deceased  in  the  year 
1866,  and  was  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age. 

Friends  interested  in  the  subject  of  First-day 
Schools  are  invited  to  meet  in  conference  at  its 
meeting-house  on  Rutherford  Place,  on  Second-day 
evening,  the  25th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

True  wealth  consists  in  virtue,  and  not  in 
the  possession  of  great  estates;  and  wisdom 
consists  in  understanding  and  not  in  years. 
The  wisest  of  men  is  he  who  has  the  most 
civility  for  others. 

I  never  knew  how  it  was,  but  I  always 
seemed  to  have  the  most  come  in  when  I  gave 
the  most  away. — Baxter. 


From  the  Christian  Examiner. 
LOVE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

I  will  take  for  granted,  that  a  capacity  to 
discern  the  beautiful  is  a  constituent  of  man's 
nature,  and  that  to  discern  the  beautiful  is  in 
itself  enjoyment.  To  perceive  the  beautiful 
is  to  have  a  direct,  disinterested,  immediate 
delight.  So  it  is  in  essence ;  but  in  degree 
there  is  room  for  immeasurable  differences. 
The  beautiful  pleases,  independently  of  gain, 
profit,  or  reward  :  it  pleases  in  the  simple  fact 
of  being  apprehended  ;  and  we  enjoy  it_for  its 
own  sake.  It  associates  itself  with  the  sense 
of  freedom,  of  harmony,  of  fitness,  of  serenity, 
of  lovingness.  Thus  a  star  is  beautiful.  It 
has  freedom, — the  freedom  of  perfect  law 
without  hindrance  or  obstruction.  It  has  fit- 
ness, has  harmony  ;  it  has  congruity  with  the 
infinite  space  in  which  it  dwells  ;  it  is  in  con- 
cord with  that  celestial  chorus,  which  the 
poetry  of  olden  science  called  "  the  music  of 
the  spheres."  It  has  serenity.  It  is  bright 
and  tranquil  in  the  heavens,  and  no  disorder 
violates  its  eternal  peace.  It  has,  or  at  least 
it  suggests,  lovingness.  It  is  gracious  in  its 
brightness,  and  seems  to  love  the  worlds  on 
which  it  shines.  The  idea  admits  of  illustra- 
tion through  the  various  orders  of  form  and 
life,  to  the  heights  of  spiritual  and  divine  at- 
tractiveness. 

Of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  objectively  re- 
garded, I  do  not  speak.  This  is  omnipresent, 
constant,  boundless ;  throughout  all  space,  all 
time;  above,  beneath,  around;  ever  in  each 
present  now  ;  in  objects,  forms,  appearances, 
changes,  motions ;  in  the  small  as  in  the  vast, 
— in  a  rose-leaf  as  in  the  starry  heaven?,  in 
the  streamlet  as  in  the  ocean,  in  the  dewdrop 
as  in  the  cloud,  in  the  shell  or  pebble  as  in 
the  mountain  whose  head  is  hoary  in  the 
upper  sky,  and  whose  body  is  magnificent 
with  all  the  glories  of  the  lower  world.  In 
the  midst  of  the  beautiful  we  live,  move, 
breathe.  By  every  sense,  by  every  faculty, 
it  may  be  felt  in  all  existence,  a  universal, 
loveable,  pure,  pleasurable  presence.  The 
existence,  therefore,  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, or  the  modes  of  its  existence,  is  not  our 
most  important  consideration  ;  but  rather  the 
relation  it  bears  to  human  consciousness. 
That,  even  negatively  to  this,  it  *is  a  divine 
benefit  and  blessing,  we  must  gratefully  ad- 
mit, when  we  reflect  that  it  is  incidental  to 
the  unity,  the  variety,  the  regularity,  the 
order,  the  agreeableness,  which  render  our 
planet  a  habitable  world,  and  which  make 
life  on  it  possible  or  desirable.  In  such  nega- 
tive way,  the  beautiful  in  nature,  or  in  the 
constitution  of  nature,  which  organically  in- 
volves the  beautiful,  may  be  said  to  be,  even 
to  animals,  a  benefit  and  a  blessing.  That 
the  higher  order  of  brutes  approach  to  some 
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perception  of  it,  we  can  hardly  avoid  believ- 
ing :  at  least  they  seem  to  have  a  dumb  joy, 
an  inarticulate  sense  of  the  agreeable,  a  dim 
vision  of  pleasing  imagery,  when  surrounded 
by  fair  and  lovely  objects,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  mere  satisfaction  of  their  appetites. 
And,  yet  lower  in  the  scale  of  life,  the  butter- 
fly appears  to  have  a  paradise  in  every 
flower ;  and  the  bird,  bowers  of  delight  in  the 
leafy  branches,  and  a  boundless  heaven  in 
the  open  air.  We  may  well  conceive,  that 
the  superadded  happiness  given  to  inferior 
living  creatures,  above  what  is  necessary  to 
mere  existence,  is  connected  with  that  which 
we  call  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  is  indeed 
to  us  an  essential  element  of  such  beauty. 
We  may  also  conceive,  that  animals,  whose 
life  is  near  the  twilight  of  human  reason, 
have  themselves  some  faint  glimmer  of  this 
beauty. 

But  only  to  human  reason  associated  with 
sensibility  is  beauty  distinctly  revealed. 
Only  in  a  very  low  degree  is  the  revelation 
common  to  all  humanity.  It  has  many  hin- 
drances,— in  grossness,  in  ignorance,  in  pov- 
erty, whether  savage  or  civilized ;  in  the 
necessities,  cares,  toil,  which  belong  to 
poverty;  in  affliction,  grief,  and  pain;  in 
whatever  turns  consciousness  back  intensely 
upon  itself;  in  passion,  sin,  vice  and  crime; 
in  all  mental  and  moral  turbulence  and  dark- 
ness. The  individual,  therefore,  who  has  the 
love  of  natural  beauty  in  its  developed  energy, 
and  who  can  fully  indulge  it,  has  a  privileged 
and  a  charmed  life.  He  is  not  only  well 
constituted,  but  also  well  conditioned.  He 
has  a  rare  inheritance  of  birth  and  of  circum- 
stances ;  a  marvellous  wealth  of  faculty  and 
of  existence.  The  abounding  beauty  of  the 
world  brings,  therefore,  to  a  reflective  mind, 
amidst  its  sensations  of  pleasure,  some 
thoughts  of  pain.  He  cannot  help  but  think 
what  an  infinity  of  glory  seems  an  infinity  of 
waste,  and  what  millions  of  minds  are  dreary, 
dark  and  poor,  while  imbosomed  in  an  im- 
mensity of  riches  and  of  light.  I  put  out  of 
view  those  whose  sensibilities  fail  of  develop- 
ment by  inevitable  fate;  and  those  who, 
under  oppressive  influences,  have  no  capacity 
for  any  affection,  for  any  enjoyment,  which 
demands  cheerfulness  of  mind  and  peaceful- 
ness  of  heart:  but  numbers  still  remain,  to 
whom  the  loss  they  suffer  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  want  of  feeling  or  want  of  training. 

Why  does  that  farmer,  who  has  never  been 
BOrely  troubled  in  mind,  body,  or  estate, 
come  to  old  age,  vigilant  enough  to  the 
Seasons,  careful  enough  of  the  soil,  but  almost 
wholly  dead  to  t  he  miracles  and  the  loveli- 
ness in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  Lived  f 
Why  does  this  sea-captain,  year  after  year, 
through  every  turn  of  the  .lay  and  ni-hl,  he- 


hold  all  phases  of  the  ocean  and  the  heavens, 
and  come  superannuated  to  his  arm-chair, 
without  having  any  memories  of  experiences, 
which  flash  back  on  him,  in  the  solitude  of 
thought,  as  visions  of  entrancement  ?  Why 
does  one  tourist  talk  only  of  hotels  and  din- 
ners, another  only  of  contracts  and  dollars, 
— and  this  in  the  vale  of  Tempe  or  in  the 
presence  of  Niagara  ?  Why  does  this  man, 
competent  in  means,  and  in  all  his  relations 
to  life  at  ease,  envy  that  man  his  larger 
house,  his  more  extended  grounds,  his  pic- 
tures, statues,  books,— above  all,  his  more 
ample  fortune?  Has  he  not  the  palace  of 
the  sky?  Has  he  not  demesnes  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon  ?  If  he  cannot  afford 
pictures,  he  can  have  prints ;  casts,  if  he  can- 
not have  statues.  A  small  sum  of  money 
will  buy  him  more  books  than  he  can  read  ; 
and,  in  having  security  of  ease  and  comfort, 
he  belongs  to  the  small  number  of  the  elect 
in  the  present  life.  Why  does  this  woman, 
with  fair  daughters,  stout  sons,  and  pleasant 
herself  to  look  on,  envy  that  woman — child- 
less, it  maybe,  and  plain — her  diamonds,  her 
riches,  and  her  position  ?  And  why  does 
neither  ever  learn,  or  learn  to  love,  what 
God  has  prepared  everywhere  in  nature  for 
the  solace  and  the  joy  of  his  reasonable 
creatures?  It  is,  however,  a  consolation  to 
be  aware  that  God's  goodness  in  this  respect 
is  not  in  vain  ;  the  pervading  beauty  of  crea- 
tion is  not  wholly  lost  on  the  most  ignorant, 
the  most  insensible,  the  most  neglectful,  or 
the  most  ungrateful.  It  is  none  the  less  a 
divine  manifestation  ;  and,  even  where  it  is  not 
perceived,  it  has  still  a  divine  result.  I  speak 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  with  no  sentimental 
rhapsody.  I  know  that  sunrise  and  sunset, 
surpassingly  magnificent  as  they  are,  tan  ex- 
cite no  impassioned  surprise  ;  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  they  should  :  if  the  one  cheerfully 
opens  the  day  for  duty  and  the  other  closes 
it  in  peace,  if  our  hearts  at  intervals  have  re- 
joiced in  their  light,  their  splendor  has  not 
been  to  us  in  vain  or  lost.  I  know  that  rap- 
ture endures  but  for  a  moment,  ami  that  such 
moments  are  rare,  even  to  natures  the  most 
susceptible;  but,  in  the  nature  capable  of  the 
moment,  the  moment  leaves  effects  thai  are 
imperishable.  The  effect  of  natural  beauty, 
on  those  who  sincerely  love  it,  is  not  irritant 
or  spasmodic:  it  is  quick,  deep  and  durable  ; 
silent,  not  exclamatory ;  sympathetic,  but  not 
obtrusive ;  not  transient  with  the  occasion, 
but  having,  by  means  of  thought  and  of  as- 
sociation, inward  and  vital  permanency. 
Such  an  influence  of  the  beautiful  is  not 
temporary  or  convulsive,  even  in  characters 
the  most  excitable;  because  it  disuses  itself 
tli rough  the  whole  consciousness,  and  theren 
fore  does  not  so  much  disturb  as  traiujuilixe* 
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Certain  paroxysms,  indeed,  of  the  human 
souls,  in  darkness  or  in  tempest,  ally  them- 
selves with  correspondent  forces  and  phe- 
nomena in  nature ;  but  the  expression  of 
such  feelings  and  analogies  would,  in  real  life, 
be  exceptionally  gloomy  and  terrible,  and  in 
poetry  belongs  only  to  the  tragic.  The  in- 
fluence of  that  which  we  distinctively  call  "  the 
beautiful "  in  nature  is  all  in  the  direction  of 
inward  peace  ;  and,  as  it  has  most  power  in 
union  with  the  qualities  which  this  peace  in- 
cludes, its  tendency  is  to  their  development 
and  growth. 

Love  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature — or,  I  may 
simply  say,  love  of  Nature — is  good  for  the 
body  and  the  mind.  Good  for  the  body,  by 
winning  it  into  exercise  that  is  as  healthy  as 
it  is  pleasurable  and  pure ;  good  for  the 
mind,  in  all  its  faculties  ;  good  for  the  temper, 
by  clearing  the  breast  of  all  little  and  irritat- 
ing excitement,  and  opening  it  to  all  bright 
and  expanding  influences  ;  good  for  fancy,  by 
enriching  its  chambers  of  imagery,  and  sup- 
plying them,  by  means  of  direct  observation, 
with  original  and  primitive  analogies  ;  good 
for  intellect,  by  bracing  and  exhilarating  it, 
and  by  drawing  it  for  a  while  from  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  library  into  the  "  glorious 
liberty  "  of  the  boundless  universe ;  good  for 
faith,  by  refreshing  it  with  wholesome  medi- 
tation, and  by  directing  its  attention  away 
from  the  speculations  of  man  to  the  works  of 
God.  The  pleasures  which  spring  from  the 
love  of  nature  are  among  the  most  elevated 
and  the  most  blameless.  The  most  refining, 
they  are  also  the  most  accessible.  They 
come  from  fair  and  glorious  things  ;  they 
cost  no  money  ;  they  are  to  be  had  every- 
where ;  they  are  as  wide  as  the  presence  and 
as  the  bounty  of  God  ;  and  they  can  fail  us 
only  from  incapacity  to  enjoy  them.  But 
the  capacity  to  enjoy  them  is  in  us  all.  It 
can  be  educated,  it  can  be  trained  ;  and,  in 
training  it,  we  are  training  much  of  all  in  us 
that  is  best.  For  these  pleasures  consist  in 
the  activity  of  the  purest  faculties,  enlarging 
the  soul  while  their  objects  are  present ;  and, 
when  the  objects  are  no  longer  cognizable  by 
the  senses,  the  ideas  and  the  memories  of 
them  are  still  power  in  the  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  poor  man,  living  on  bread  or  water,  be- 
cause he  will  not  ask  for  more  than  bare  sus- 
tenance requires,  and  leading  a  quiet,  cheer- 
ful life  through  his  benevolent  sympathies, 
his  joy  in  duty,  his  trust  in  God,  is  one  of  the 
true  heroes  of  the  race,  and  understands  bet- 
ter the  meaning  of  happiness  than  we,  who 
cannot  be  at  ease  unless  we  clothe  ourselves 
"in  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day;"  unless  we  surround,  defend  and  adorn 


ourselves  with  all  the  products  of  nature  and 
art.  His  scantiness  of  outward  means  is  a 
sign  of  inward  fulness ;  while  the  slavery,  in 
which  most  of  us  live,  to  luxuries  and  accom- 
modations, shows  the  poverty  within. —  Chan- 
ning. 

ALL  IS  WELL. 

BY  J.   G.  WHITTIER. 

The  window  opens  to  the  bay, 
On  glistening  light  or  misty  gray. 
And  there  at  dawn  and  set  of  day, 

In  prayer  she  kneels  ! 
"  Dear  Lord  !"  she  saith,  "  To  many  a  home 
From  wind  and  wave  the  wanderers  come  ; 
I  only  see  the  tossing  foam 

Of  stranger  keels. 

' £  Blown  out  and  in  by  summer  gales, 
The  stately  ships,  with  crowded  sails, 
And  sailors  leaning  o'er  their  rails, 

Before  me  glide  ; 
They  come,  they  go,  but  nevermore 
Spice-laden  from  the  Indian  shore, 
I  see  his  swift- winged  Isidore 

The  waves  divide. 

"Oh,  Thou  with  whom  the  night  is  day, 
And  one  the  nearer  and  far  away, 
Look  out  on  yon  gray  waste  and  say 

Where  lingers  he. 
Alive,  perchance,  on  some  lone  beach 
Or  thirsty  isle  beyond  the  reach 
Of  man,  he  hears  the  mocking  speech 

Of  wind  and  sea. 

' 1  Oh  dead  and  cruel  deep,  reveal 
The  secret  which  thy  waves  conceal, 
And  ye  wild  sea-birds  hither  wheel 

And  tell  your  tale. 
Let  winds  that  toss  his  raven  hair 
A  message  from  my  lost  one  bear — 
Some  thought  of  me,  a  last  fond  prayer 

Or  dying  wail ! 

"  Come,  with  your  dreariest  truth  shut  out 
The  tears  that  haunt  me  rouud  about ; 
0  God  !  I  cannot  bear  this  doubt 

That  stifles  breath. 
The  worst  is  better  than  the  dread  ; 
Give  me  but  leave  to  mourn  my  dead 
Asleep  in  trust  and  hope  instead 

Of  life  in  death  !" 

It  might  have  been  the  evening  breeze 
.  That  whispered  in  the  garden  trees  ; 
It  might  have  been  the  sound  of  seas 

That  rose  and  fell ; 
But  with  her  heart,  if  not  her  ear, 
The  old  loved  voice  she  seemed  to  hear; 
"  I  wait  to  meet  thee  ;  be  of  cheer, 

For  all  is  well!" 

DIE  SCHONESTE  PERLE. 
FROM  THE  FLIEGEUDE  BLAETTER. 

Dicht  an  der  Kirchthur,  auf  Kaltem  Stein. 
Beside  the  church  door,  aweary  and  lone, 
A  blind  woman  sat  on  the  cold  door  stone  ; 
The  wind  was  bitter,  the  snow  fell  fast, 
And  a  mocking  voice  in  the  fitful  blast 
Seemed  ever  to  echo  her  moaning  ory, 
As  she  begged  for  alms  of  the  passers  by: 
"  Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity,  I  pray  ; 
My  back  is  bent  and  my  head  is  grey." 
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The  bells  were  ringing  the  hour  of  prayer, 

And  many  good  people  were  gathering  there ; 

But,  covered  with  furs  and  mantles  warm, 

They  hurried  past  through  the  wintry  storm. 

Some  were  hoping  their  souls  to  save, 

And  some  were  thinking  of  death  and  the  grave. 

And  alas  t  they  had  no  time  to  heed 

The  poor  soul  asking  for  charity's  meed. 

And  some  were  blooming  with  beauty's  grace, 

But  closely  muffled  in  veils  of  lace  ; 

They  saw  not  the  sorrow  nor  heard  the  moan 

Of  her  who  sat  on  the  cold  door  stone. 

At  last  came  one  of  a  noble  name, 

By  the  city  counted  the  wealthiest  dame, 

And  the  pearls  that  o'er  her  neck  were  strung 

She  proudly  there  to  the  beggar  flung. 

Then  followed  a  maiden  young  and  fair, 

Adorned  with  clusters  of  golden  hair  ; 

But  her  dress  was  thin,  and  scanty,  and  worn, 

Not  even  the  beggar's  seemed  more  forlorn. 

With  a  tearful  look,  and  pitying  sigh, 

She  whispered  soft,  "  No  jewels  have  L 

But  I  give  you  my  prayers,  good  friend,''  said  she, 

"  And  surely  I  know  God  listens  to  me." 

On  her  poor  weak  hand,  so  shrunken  and  small, 

The  blind  woman  felt  a  tear-drop  fall, 

Then  kissed  it,  and  said  to  the  weeping  girl, 

"  It  is  you  that  have  given  the  purest  pearl." 

From  Talks  with  my  Pupila. 

TRAVELLING. 
BY  CATHERINE  SEDGWICK. 

The  invention  of  railroads  has  made  us  a 
Ration  of  travellers  j  and  since  s6  much  of 
our  life  is  to  be  spent  upon  the  road,  it  be- 
comes quite  important  to  know  how  travel- 
ling may  be  rendered  most  profitable  and 
most  pleasant,  and  to  adopt  some  rules  for 
our  guidance  in  this  respect.  In  the  first 
lace,  I  advise  you  to  make  up  your  mind 
efore  leaving  home,  to  encounter  a  good 
deal,  not  only  of  inconvenience,  but  of  posi- 
tive discomfort ;  to  meet  with  much  that  is 
offensive  in  one  way  and  another,  and  deter- 
mine that  you  will  bear  it  patiently,  and 
avoid  making  yourself  disagreeable  by  a 
perpetual  spirit  of  complaint.  The  unreason- 
ableness of  a  child  who  cries  because  he  can't 
have  the  moon  for  a  plaything,  is  hardly 
greater  than  that  of  travellers,  who  are  ex- 
cessively annoyed  because  they  cannot  travel 
in  their  own  houses,  and  so  take  all  their 
home  comforts  with  them.  I  once  stopped  a 
night  at  a  principal  hotel  in  one  of  our  cities, 
Where  a  chambermaid,  whose  manners  were 
kindly  and  pleasing,  provided  me  with  a  very 
nice  bedroom,  and  made  me  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  I  had  been  profoundly  asleep 
for  about  two  hours,  when  she  awakened  me, 
to  say  that  my  room  had  been  previously 
engaged  for  a  bride,  whoso  arrival  was  not 
expected  until  the  following  day,  who  had 
pome,  however,  at  midnight,  and  was  so 
much  displeased  at  the  room  substituted  for 
this,  that  her  vituperation  had  awakened  all 
the  sleepers  in  the  same  corridor.    Would  1, 


she  asked,  for  the  peace  of  the  house,  consent 
to  change  my  quarters  ?  I  replied  that  I 
would  do  so  for  her  sake,  because  she  had 
been  so  very  attentive  to  me. 

There  are  certain  defects  of  temper,  and 
disagreeable  qualities  of  character,  that  be- 
tray themselves  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances. People  who  travel  and  know  what 
good  manners  are,  may  make  themselves 
missionaries  in  that  department,  as  they  may 
also  of  the  Gospel  of  love.  The  rudest  per- 
son feels  the  charm  of  courtesy  and  kind- 
liness, responding  to  it  in  the  best  way  he 
can.  It  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  that  any 
advance  made,  or  any  favor  asked  in  the 
right  spirit,  is  rudely  repulsed. 

In  travelling,  as  under  all  other  circum- 
stances, there  should  be  some  practical  ad- 
mission on  our  part,  that  we- belong  to  the 
great  human  family,  and  regard  mankind  as 
our  brethren. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  travelling,  many 
years  ago,  in  the  winter,  by  stage,  from 
Pniladelphia  to  New  York.  One  very  cold 
night,  the  stage  stopped,  the  driver  opened 
the  door  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,"  (there  were 
about  a  half  a  dozen)  "  there,  is  a  colored 
man  on  the  seat  with  me  who  has  no  over- 
coat, and  I  think  he  will  certainly  freeze  to 
death,  if  you  do  not  let  him  come  inside." 
No;  this  could  not  possibly  be  permitted. 
My  friend,  who  was  the  only  one  in  the 
minority,  said,  "  Well,  gentleman,  if  you  will 
not  let  this  poor  man  in,  I  will  at  least  give 
him  my  overcoat,"  which  he  accordingly  took 
off  and  handed  to  the  driver,  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred. The  next  morning,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  him  towards  whom  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  tor  having 
saved,  as  he  believed,  his  life.  By  whatever 
name  called,  were  those  others,  heathens  or 
Christians  ? 

It  happened'to  me,  within  the  last  year,  to 
be  travelling  in  company  with  an  old  lady, 
in  her  eightieth  year,  of  whom  1  had  charge, 
There  sat  before  us  a  women  from  the  com- 
mon ranks  of  life,  with  two  young  children, 
who  had  been  travelling,  she  said,  lor  three 
days  and  nights,  and  looked  extremely  weary 
and  ill.  My  aged  friend,  who  believed  that, 
unless  she  could  get  some  rest,  she  might 
have  a  fit  of  illness,  said  to  her.  "  If  you  will 
go  to  sloep,  I  will  look  alter  your  children.*' 
The  kind  oiler  was  immediately  accepted; 
she  leaned  back,  and  her  senses  were  soon 
fast  locked  in  slumber.  Then  my  friend, 
before  whom  she  sat,  asked  me  to  watch  the 
children,  while  she  held  a  cushion  she  car- 
ried with  her  against  the  poor  woman'*  head, 
and  so  we  went  on,  until  she  awoke,  very  much 
refreshed. 

Whenever  anything  offensive  in  the  man- 
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ners  one  meets  with  in  travelling  proceeds 
from  ill  temper,  it  is  rebuked,  and  put  down 
most  effectually,  by  something  as  opposite  to 
itself  as  possible.  If  it  is  the  result  of  mere 
ignorance  of  conventional  rule,  it  should  be 
pardoned,  and  the  ignorance,  in  the  latter 
instance,  kindly  removed.  A  case  in  point, 
is  one  mentioned  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  was 
once  applied  to,  on  board  a  steamboat,  by  a 
young  woman,  to  "  give  her  the  loan  of  her 
hairbrush  and  comb."  She  did  so ;  and, 
when  they  were  brought  back,  she  said,  "  I 
will  give  them  to  you  ;  they  are  not  things  to 
be  borrowed,  and  you  should  not  have  asked 
for  them,  my  good  girl ;  but  now  you  are 
welcome  to  them." 

Officials  of  every  sort,  who  have  to  deal 
with  travellers,  very  soon  distinguish  between 
the  truly  refined  and  the  vulgar,  who  fancy 
themselves  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  once 
asked  a  very  respectable  driver,  as  I  sat  on 
the  box  beside  him,  what  proportion  of  travel- 
lers were  well-mannered.  He  replied  that 
they  were  about  half  and  half,  and  then  went 
on  to  tell  me  of  the  extreme  unreasonableness 
of  a  party  whom  he  was  driving  a  long  day's 
journey,  on  a*  previous  day,  remembered  long 
afterwards  as  the  "hot  Tuesday,"  and  who 
became  obstreperous,  because  they  found  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  arrive  at  their  jour- 
ney's end  at  the  time  promised  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  stage,  who  could  not  foresee  the 
intense  heat  of  the  weather.  In  vain  the 
driver  explained  that  he  could  drive  faster, 
only  at  the  risk  of  killing  his  horses.  Again 
and  again  they  remonstrated,  and  again  he 
explained,  until  at  last  he  ceased  to  reply  to 
them.  They  reported  him,  afterwards,  for 
insolence.  "  What  did  he  say  ?"  asked  the 
master ;  "  Nothing,  he  would  not  speak  at 
all."    His  master  did  not  "  find  him  guilty." 

There  is  one  single  point,  of  opposition 
which,  I  think,  it  is  always  right  to  maintain, 
in  car-travelling,  that  of  insisting  upon  fresh 
air  ;  because  no  one  is  bound  to  submit  to  a 
process  of  poisoning,  even  in  furtherance  of 
good  fellowship.  True,  the  air  that  has  been 
breathed  in  and  out  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pairs  of  lungs,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  a 
very  large  portion  of  its  vital  property, 
oxygen,  is  lost,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a 
deleterious  carbonic  acid,  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered injurious,  but  it  is  the  pure,  fresh  air 
of  heaven  that  people  are  afraid  of.  1  have 
little  doubt,  that  the  seeds  of  many  a  disease 
are  sown  by  the  close  air  of  cars,  school- 
rooms, sleeping-rooms  and  crowded  drawing- 
rooms. 

Do  not  display  fine  dress  in  travelling. 
What  can  be  more  out  of  place,  even  if  the 
cars  were  clean,  instead  of  being  filthy,  as 
many  of  them  are.    'Tis  pity  it  should  not  be 


more  generally  understood,  how  essential  an 
element  in  good  breeding  of  every  sort,  is 
fitness;  and  how  much  a  mere  sense  of  fitness 
has  to  do  with  constituting  the  real  gentle- 
man and  lady.'  I  should  have  a  great  ob- 
jection to  an  aristocratic  class  in  our  country; 
but  a  few  families  of  recognized  "  nobility," 
scattered  here  and  there,  might  be  useful,  by 
their  example  of  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
dress  in  travelling,  stout  shoes  and  strong 
clothes,  in  walking  for  exercise,  etc.,  and  of 
moderation  in  the  fashions.  Not  that  this 
practical  wisdom  is  confined  to  them ;  but 
their  example,  in  these  respects,  would  be  of 
greater  force  than  any  other,  even  in  a  demo- 
cratic country. 

My  last  advice  on  this  topic  is,  that  when 
you  travel  for  pleasure  you  carry  with  you  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  be  on  the  alert,  and 
energetic  to  make  the  utmost  of  your  oppor- 
tunities. Indolent,  comfort-loving  travellers, 
forego  scenes  that  may  enrich  a  lifetime, 
rather  than  lose  a  few  hours'  sleep,  or  miss  a 
regular  meal.  On  my  first  visit  to  Niagara, 
I  was,  of  course,  particularly  eager  to  see  the 
great  wonder  under  every  variety  of  aspect. 
On  the  first  night  of  our  arrival,  we  sat  by  it 
a  long  time,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  it  by 
moonlight  ;  but  the  moon,  rising  rather  late, 
was  so  long  in  getting  above  the  spray,  that 
we  determined  to  be  satisfied,  that  time,  with- 
out a  sight  of  her  fair  face  beaming  over 
those  magical  waters,  for  the  effect  was, 
under  those  circumstances,  very  striking,  im- 
parting to  them  a  sort  of  wildness  and  mys- 
tery. 

The  next  evening  we  had  a  tremendous 
thunder-storm,  and  thick  blackness  ;  but  that, 
too,  was  a  grand  accompaniment  to  this  great 
chorus  of  hallelujahs,  a  sublime  variety  in 
the  scene-shifting.  We  watched  it  from  the 
upper  piazza  of  a  hotel,  that  then  stood  on 
high  ground  above  the  Horse-Shoe,  on  the 
Canada  side.  At  one  moment,  there  was 
darkness  that  might  be  felt ;  at  another,  the 
Falls  and  the  Rapids  above  them  were 
lighted  up  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  as 
suddenly  extinguished.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight. 

By  the  third  night,  the  moon  came  too  late 
for  our  purpose,  so  I  proposed  that  we  should 
go  to  bed  betimes,  and  get  up  at  one  o'clock. 
The  party  all  declined,  except  one,  who  con- 
sented for  the  sake  of  obliging  me.  He  had 
his  reward,  however,  as  he  fully  acknowl- 
edged. It  was  a  wonderous  thing  in  the 
hush  of  midnight,  to  have  an  impression  of 
stillness  in  the  midst  of  that  war  of  waters ; 
to  see  the  moonlight  sleeping  on  the  brow  of 
the  torrent,  and  bathing  the  whole  scene  with 
what  seemed  a  fitting  type  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  brooding  over  Creation's  mighty  deep. 
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There  we  waited  until  the  dawn.  Would  that 
I  could  describe  it.  I  dare  not  make  the  at- 
tempt, but  I  shall  never  forget  it ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  life  has  been  always  richer  by 
what  I  saw,  when  others  were  locked  in  sleep. 

IN  THE  SUNSHINE. 
* 1  Speak  gently,  it  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear. 
Speak  gently;  let  not  hars  i  words  mar 

The  good  we  might  do  here. 
"  Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear  ; 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

'Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 

"  I  wish  father  would  come  home,"  said 
little  Richard. 

The  voice  that  said  this  had  a -  troubled 
tone,  and  the  face  that  looked  up  was  sad. 

"  Your  father  will  be  very  angry,  said  aunt 
Phebe,  who  was  sitting  in  the  room  with  a 
book  in  her  hand.  The  boy  raised  himself 
from  the  sofa,  where  he  had  been  lying  in 
tears  for  half  an  hour,  and  with  a  touch  of  in- 
dignation in  his  voice,  answered  : 

"  He'll  be  sorry,  not  angry.  Father  never 
gets  angry." 

For  a  few  moments  the  aunt  looked  at  the 
boy  half  curiously,  and  let  her  eyes  fall  again 
upon  the  book  that  was  in  her  hand.  The 
boy  laid  himself  down  on  the  sofa  again,  and 
hid  himself  from  sight. 

"That's  father,  now?"  He  startled  up 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  as  the  sound  of 
a  bell  reached  his  ears,  and  went  to  the  room 
door.  He  stood  there  for  a  little,  and  then 
came  slowly  back,  saying,  with  a  disappointed 
air: 

"  It  isn't  father.  I  wonder  what  keeps  him 
so  late.    Oh,  I  wish  he  would  come  !" 

"  You  seem  anxious  to  get  deeper  into  trou- 
ble," remarked  the  aunt,  who  had  only  been 
in  the  house  for  a  week,  and  who  was  neither 
very  amiable,  nor  very  sympathizing  towards 
children.  The  boy's  fault  had  provoked  her, 
and  she  considered  him  a  fit  subject  for  pun- 
ishment. 

"  I  believe,  aunt  Phebe,  that  you  would 
like  to  see  me  whipped,"  said  the  boy,  a  little 
warmly,  "  But  you  won't." 

"  1  must  confess,"  replied  aunt  Phebe,  "  that 
I  think  a  little  wholesome  discipline  of  the 
kind  you  speak  of  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
If  you  were  my  child,  I  am  very  sure  you 
wouldn't  escape." 

"I'm  not  your  child  ;  r  don't  want  to  be. 
Father's  good,  and  loves  me." 

"If  your  father  is  so  good,  and  loves  you 
so  well,  you  must  be  a  very  ungrateful  or  a 
very  inconsiderate  boy.    His  goodness  don't 

seem  bo  have  helped  you  much." 

"Hush,  will  you!"  ejaculated  the  boy,  ex 
cited  to  anger  by  this  unkindness  of  speech. 


"Phebe!  It  was  the  boy's  mother  who 
spoke  now,  for  the  first  time.  In  an  under- 
tone, she  added,  "  You  are  wrong.  Eichard 
is  suffering  quite  enough,  and  you  are  doing 
him  harm  rather  than  good." 

Again  the  bell  rang,  and  again  the  boy  left 
the  sofa,  and  went  to  the  sitting-room  door. 

"  It's  father !"  and  he  went  gliding  down 
stairs. 

"  Ah,  Richard  !"  was  the  kindly  greeting, 
as  Mr.  Gordon  took  the  hand  of  the  boy, 
"  But  what's  the  matter,  my  son  ?  You  don't 
look  happy." 

"  Won't  you  come  in  here  ?"  And  Rich- 
ard drew  his  father  into  the  library.  Mr. 
Gordon  sat  dowm,  still  holding  Richard's 
hand. 

"  You  are  in  trouble,  my  son.  "What  has 
happened  ?" 

The  eyes  of  Richard  filled  with  tears  as  he 
looked  into  his  father's  face.  He  tried  to  an- 
swer, but  his  lips  quivered.  Then  he  turned 
away,  and  opening  the  door  of  a  cabinet, 
brought  out  the  fragments  of  a  broken  stat- 
uette, which  had  been  sent  home,  only  the 
day  before,  and  set  them  on  a  table  before  his 
father,  over  whose  countenance  there  came 
instantly  a  shadow  of  regret. 

"  Who  did  this,  my  son  ?"  was  asked  in  an 
even  voice. 

"  I  did  it." 

•<  How  r 

"  I  threw  my  ball  in  there  once— only  once, 
in  forgetfulness." 

The  poor  boy's  tones  were  husky  and 
tremulous. 

A  little  while  Mr.  Gordon  sat,  controlling 
himself,  and  collecting  his  disturbed  thoughts. 
Then  he  said  cheerfully  : 

"  What  is  done,  Richard,  can't  bo  helped. 
Put  the  broken  pieces  away.  You  have  had 
trouble  enough,  about  it,  1  can  see — and  re- 
proof enough  for  your  thoughtlessness — so  I 
shall  not  add  a  word  to  increase  your  pain," 

"  O  father!"  And  the  boy  threw  his  arms 
about  his  father's  neck.  "  You  are  so  kind, 
so  good !" 

five  minutes  later,  and  Richard  entered 
the  sitting-room  with  his  father.  Aunt  Phebe 
looked  up  for  two  shadowed  faces  ;  but  did 
not  see  them.    iSlie  was  puzzled. 

"  That  was  very  unfortunate,"  she  said,  a 
little  while  after  Mr.  Gordon  came  in.  M  It 
was  such  an  exquisite  work  of  art.  It  is 
hopelessly  ruined. 

Ivichard  was  leaning  against  bis  father, 
whvn  his  aunt  said  this.  Mr.  Gordon  only 
smiled,  and  put  his  arms  closely  around  his 
boy.  Mrs.  Gordon  threw  upon  her  sister  a 
look  of  warhing,  but  was  unheeded. 

"  1  think  Richard  was  a  verv  naught v 
boy." 
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"We  have  settled  all  that,  Phebe,"  was 
the  mild  but  firm  answer  of  Mr.  Gordon ; 
"  and  it  is  one  of  our  rules  to  get  into  the 
sunshine  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Phebe  was  rebuked,  while  Richard  looked 
grateful,  and  it  may  be,  a  little  triumphant ; 
for  his  aunt  had  borne  down  upon  him  rather 
too  hard  for  a  boy's  patience  to  endure. 

Into  the  sunshine  as  quickly  as  possible! 
Oh,  is  not  that  the  better  philosophy  for  our 
homes  ?  Is  it  not  true  Christian  philosophy  ? 
It  is  selfishness  that  grows  angry  and  repels 
because  a  fault  has  been  committed.  Let  us 
get  the  offender  into  the  sunshine  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  that  true  thought  and  right 
feelings  may  grow  vigorous  in  its  warmth. 
We  return  anger,  not  that  anger  may  act  as 
a  wholesome  discipline,  but  because  we  are 
unwilling  to  forgive.  Ah,  if  we  were  always 
right  with  ourselves,  we -would  oftener  be 
right  with  our  children.  :  .m 

"Speak  kindly,  speak  kindly  I  ye  know  not  the 
power 

Of  a  kind  and  gentle  word, 

As  its  tones  in  a  sad  and  weary  hoar, 

By  the  troubled  heart  are  heard. 

"  Speak  kindly,  then,  kindly  :  there's  nothing  lost 

By  gentle  words  ;  to  the  heart  and  ear 

Of  the  sad  and  lonely,  they're  dear,  how  dear, 

And  they  nothing  cost." 

Eyes  and  Ears. — The  most  acceptable 
compliment  one  can  pay  in  conversation  is 
attentive  listening.  And  the  most  apprecia- 
tive listening  (if  we  may  use  a  Celticism)  is 
done  with  the  eyes.  For  the  human  ear,  un- 
like that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  a  fixed  in- 
stitution. It  cannot  be  elevated  or  directed 
forward  when  attention  is  aroused.  Hence 
its  function  is  limited.  It  cannot  give  signs 
either  of  attention  or  appreciation  in  conver- 
sation. Thus,  as  a  writer  in  Blackwood  well 
says,  we  do  our  most  effective  listening  with 
our  eyes.  And  in  many  regards  our  listening 
is  far  more  effective  in  impressing  a  conversa- 
tional companion  than  speech.  No  unspoken 
affront  short  of  absolute  rudeness  rouses  re- 
sentment so  readily  as  wandering  attention 
manifested  in  wandering  glances.  A  man's 
thoughts  are  wont  to  follow  his  eyes,  and  be 
engrossed  by  what  they  see  rather  than  by 
what  he  hears.  Thus,  though  a  speaking  eye 
is  a  rare  social  gift,  a  listening  eye  is  even 
more  rare  and  valuable. 


ITEM  S. 

The  Friends  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  are  con- 
templating the  establishment  of  a  Society  boarding- 
school,  for  the  special  education  of  their  yeung 
people.  Wherever  Quakerism  exists,  whether  in 
Europe  or  America,  it  has  been  found  essential  for 
the  maintenance  and  best  interests  of  the  Society 
to  institute  schools  for  the  distinct  denominational 
training  of  its  youth.  A  similar  sense  of  necessity 
is  now  being  felt  by  the  Australian  Friends,  and 


they  are  therefore  appealing  to  their  English  breth- 
ren for  liberal  assistance  in  the  foundation  of  a  first- 
class  denominational  school  at  Melbourne,  where 
the  largest  Quaker  congregation  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  located. —  The  Methodist. 

One  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  always  been  the  practice  of  deciding 
questions,  not  by  vote,  but  by  "  weight" — the  clerk 
of  the  meeting  listening  to  all  that  is  said,  and 
framing  his*  "minute"  so  as  to  embody  the  pre- 
vailing judgment  of  "concerned  Friends."  Thus 
it  often  happened  that  the  action  of  the  meeting 
was  in  manifest  conflict  with  the  judgment  of  the 
majority.  This  practice,  at  least  in  some  quarters, 
is  not  as  strictly  adhered  to  as  it  once  was  ;  for  we 
observe  that,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Peace  Association  of  the  Orthodox 
Friends,  which  lately  met  at  Cincinnati,  questions 
upon  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  were 
decided  according  to  the  way  of  the  "  world's  peo- 
ple," by  yeas  and  nays.  The  meetings,  too,  were 
opened  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  in 
a  manner  just  as  "  formal"  as  that  of  a  Presby- 
terian or  Episcopal  assembly.  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?  Are  the  Quakers  gradually  dropping  all 
the  peculiarities  by  which  they  have  been  distin- 
guished from  other  religious  denominations  ? — N. 
Y.  Independent. 

Gens.  Sherman,  Augur  and  Ferry  and  Col.  Tap- 
pan,  of  the  Indian  Commission,  have  returned  to 
Fort  Laramie,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
Brule,  Sioux,  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Indians. 

The  Atlantic  cable  informs  us  of  the  death,  on 
the  9th  inst.,  at  his  winter  residence  in  Cannes,  in 
the  south  of  France,  of  the  venerable  and  world- 
famous  Lord  Brougham,  aged  almost  90  years.  He 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  but  of  English  parents, 
and  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  world  for  half  a  century. 
His  labors  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Clarkson, 
Wilberforce,  Macaulay,  and  O'Connell,  won  for 
him  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity throughout  the  world. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  num- 
bering 4,000,000,  and  confessedly  poor,  taxes 
itself  for  its  annual  support  at  £750,000,  besides 
contributions  of  Peter's  Pence  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion Society.  It  has,  since  1800,  built  2,000 
chapels,  at  a  cost  of  £3,500,000;  besides  convents, 
hospitals,  colleges,  parsonage  houses,  etc.,  which 
are  computed  to  have  cost  £2,150,000. 

The  approach  of  storms  is  to  be  announced  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  all  those 
towns  that  will  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the 
neighboring  farmers  by  means  of  signal  guns  fired 
according  to  a  preconcerted  system.  The  plan  will 
thus  be  thoroughly  tested  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. 

The  tour  of  the  world  can  be  made  in  two  months 
and  a  half.  When  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  finished, 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  will  take  seven 
days  ;  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong,  by  way  of 
Yokohama,  twenty  days ;  from  Hong  Kong,  by 
steamer,  to  Suez,  thirty-two  days  ;  from  Suez  to 
Paris,  six  days  ;  from  Paris  to  New  York,  ten  days  ; 
in  all  seventy-five  days. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Shaw  Lelevre,  providing  that  a  married 
woman  may  retain  control  of  her  own  property  and 
her  earnii  gs,  with  liberty  to  sue  and  be  sued,,  as  if 
she  were  single.  It  is  not  supposed  that  it  can  be 
passed  at  the  present  session. 
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A  Memorial  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  concerning  our  dear  Friend, 
Rachel  Sharpless. 

Among  the  encouragements  to  virtue,  few 
are  more  powerful  than  the  example  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  truth  and 
duty,  and  cheerfully  and  peacefully  sur- 
mounting the  trials  of  time,  have  kept  the 
faith  to  the  end. 

Among  the  holy  and  beautiful  lives  that 
from  time  to  time  have  blessed  and  elevated 
society,  we  may  justly  place  that  of  our  de- 
parted friend,  Rachel  Sharpless.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  conscientious  and  devoted  pa- 
rents, Joseph  and  Rebecca  Preston,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  born  at 
Plumstead,  l>ucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  the 
1st  of  the  9th  month,  1776.  About  the 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  her  parents  removed 
with  her  to  West  Grove,  Chester  County, 
where  she  appears  early  to  have  evinced  a 
practical  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind  ;  and 
her  mother  dying  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
her  age,  she  soon  afterwards  became  her 
father's  housekeeper,  and  the  efficient  care- 
taker of  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
In  this  position  she  exhibited  those  habits  of 
industry,  and  that  order  and  neatness  which 
characterised  her  through  life. 

When  about  twenty- four  years  of  age,  she 
was  married  to  Henry  Simmons.  After  liv- 
ing with  hittl  in  near  ali'eetion  for  eight  yean, 
he  was  removed  by  death,  leaving  her  with 


four  children  to  struggle  with  many  difficul- 
ties. About  the  time  of  her  marriage  she 
appeared  as  a  minister,  to  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  Friends: 

In  the  close  trials  incident  to  this  part  of 
her  life,  she  maintained  unfaltering  faith  in 
her  heavenly  Father's  care;  and  her  full  re- 
liance upon  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  from  her  manu- 
script diary  of  that  period.  At  a  time  of 
particular  trial,  she  writes,  "  Wilt  Thou  be 
pleased,  O  Lord,  to  aid  me  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  my  duty  to  these  lambs  Thou 
hast  committed  to  my  care?  I  feel  my  own 
weakness,  and  thou  knowest  my  desire  is  unto 
thee,  and  my  expectation  from  Thee  for  help  : 
therefore,  unto  Thee  and  to  the  word  of  thy 
grace,  do  I  most  sincerely  desire  to  commend 
my  all.  So  be  it,  sayeth  my  soul,  that  body, 
soul  and  Spirit  may,  now  and  henceforth,  bow 
in  humble  subjection  to  thy  will.  Amen." 

Near  this  time  she  was  made  willing  in 
gospel  love  and  in  great  humility  to  visit 
thefamiliesof  New  ( Jardcn  Particular  Meeting, 
and  shortly  after  those  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  on  several  subsequent  oceasioill 
she  was  called  upon  to  carry  to  more  distant 
purls  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  and  often 
to  convey  them  to  Friends  in  their  tamilio. 
We  learn  from  her  memoranda  and  from  the 
records  of  the  meetings  where  she  belonged, 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  these  services  >he 
was  favored  to  keep  near  to  the  true  fountain, 
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and  renewedly  to  feel  the  sweet  incomes  o? 
joy  and  peace.  She  was  often  led  on  that 
account,  to  ascribe  to  the  Author  of  her  being 
thanksgiving  and  praise. 

After  four  years  of  widowhood,  she  was 
married  to  Nathan  Sharpless,  with  whom  she 
lived  in  much  harmony  for  twenty  years, 
when  he  also  was  taken  from  her  by  death. 
Of  this  second  marriage,  she  writes,  "My 
heart  is  often  filled  with  thankfulness  to  my 
heavenly  Father  for  his  providential  care 
over  me,  a  poor  creature,  in  pointing  out  for 
me  so  endeared  a  companion  and  true  help- 
mate. We  have  experienced  such  union  of 
spirit  in  our  religious  exercises,  that  I  have 
often  said  in  my  heart,  it  is  the  Lord's 
doings  and  marvellous  in  my  eyes." 

She  proved  a  true  and  tender  mother  to  his 
children  as  well  as  to  her  own ;  and  they 
returned  to  her  the  meed  of  filial  regard  and 
reverence. 

After  this  second  bereavement  she  made 
her  home  with  her  children.  Her  pecuniary 
means  were  small,  but  rich  in  the  love  that 
surrounded  her,  and  in  the  contentment  and 
cheerfulness  of  her  own  spirit,  she  felt  that 
she  possessed  abundance,  and  had  something 
to  spare  for  those  in  need.  She  loved  the 
light  that  showed  her  the  way  in  which  to 
walk ;  duty  became  easy  to  her,  and  all 
things  seemed  small  compared  with  the  divine 
approval  whispered  in  the  secret  of  her  own 
soul. 

The  divine  love  shed  abroad  in  her  heart 
was  a  glowing,  active  principle.  She  was  a 
rare  example  of  unselfish  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  The  wrongs  of  the  slave  called 
forth  her  warmest  sympathies  and  active 
exertions;  and  the  cause  of  temperance  re- 
ceived her  cordial  support.  She  loved  to 
visit  those  in  affliction,  whether  of  body  or 
mind ;  and  wherever  she  moved,  her  words  of 
sympathy,  encourgement,  or  caution  often 
seemed  to  be  those  fitting  words  "  which  are 
like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

Her  visits  and  presence  were  a  strength 
and  comfort  to  those  among  whom  she 
moved  ;  she  was  so  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  power  that  had  sanctified  and  blessed  her 
own  life,  that  something  of  this  inward  virtue 
passed  out  unconsciously  to  those  about  her. 
Gentle,  lovely,  and  beloved,  she  was  firm  in 
her  adherence  to  what  she  believed  to  be 
right.  She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
religious  meetings,  and  often  urged  on  her 
hearers  the  importance  of  this  Christian  duty. 

As  a  minister,  she  was  not  very  extensive 
in  her  communications;  but  she  spoke  of 
those  things  which  she  knew  and  understood, 
and  her  clear,  simple,  and  fervent  exhor- 
tations reached  the  Divine  Witness  in  the 
minds  of  her  hearers,  and,  we  believe,  they 


have  been  instrumental  in  causing  many  to 
strive  more  earnestly  after  those  treasures, 
pure  and  undefiled,  which  can  never  fade 
away.  Even  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age, 
although  from  physical  weakness  able  to  at- 
tend meetings  only  occasionally,  her  exhor- 
tations were  still  lively  and  edifying ;  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  her  spirit,  and  the  firmness 
of  her  trust,  and  her  resignation,  were  com- 
forting to  those  about  her. 

Her  memory  was  considerably  impaired 
during  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  but  the 
soundness  of  her  judgment,  and  her  under- 
standing of  principles,  especially  of  whatever 
related  to  religious  experience  and  life,  were 
wonderfully  retained. 

She  loved  the  society  of  her  friends ;  and 
the  warm  social  qualities,  and  the  cheerful 
hopefulness,  which  had  drawn  the  young  and 
the  old  to  her  through  life,  continued  to  the 
end.  Her  sympathies  were  wide,  her  charity 
large,  and  her  love  flowed  to  the  very  ends  of 
the  earth.  Often  she  spoke  of  the  goodness 
and  mercy  that  had  followed  her  all  her  life 
long.  Meekly  and  very  humbly  she  commit- 
ted herself  to  the  merciful  Shepherd's  care, 
and  magnifying  His  everlasting  faithfulness 
and  goodness,  she  calmly  awaited  an  entrance 
into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  peace. 

The  First-day  before  her  death,  her  daugh- 
ter inquired  if  she  had  any  message  to  send  to 
an  absent  grandson,  to  whom  she  was  writing. 
"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  give  my  love  to  him,  his 
wife,  and  their  children  ;  and  tell  them  I 
want  them,  as  they  grow  in  years,  to  grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Charles 
Hambleton,  on  the  13th  of  3d  month,  1867, 
she  quietly  passed  away,  and  was,  we  believe, 
gathered  into  full  companionship  with  the 
blessed  of  all  ages.  Her  funeral  met  at  West 
Grove,  on  the  16th,  where  a  solemn  meeting 
was  held,  and  earnest  testimonies  were  borne 
to  her  Christian  virtues  and  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  her  life. 

Read  and  approved  in  New  Garden  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends,  held  the  10th  of  10th 
month,  1867. 

Ellwood  Mich  en  ee, 
Hannah  G.  Thompson, 
Clerks. 

Read  and  approved  in  the  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  the  22d 
of  the  10th  month,  1867,  and  directed  to  be 
signed  by  the  clerks  and  forwarded  to  the 
Representative  Committee  or  Meeting  for 
Sufferings. 

Ellwood  Michenep, 
Mary  S.  Michenee, 

Clerks. 
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From  '•  Imitation  of  Christ." 
BLESSEDNESS   OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 
BY  THOMAS  A'KEM£tS» 
(Continued  from-  page  179.) 

Christ-— My  son,  when  thou  perceivest  the 
heaven-born  desire  of  eternal  life  rising 
within  thee,  open  thy  heart  wide,  and 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  hunger  receive 
this  holy  inspiration.  Without  any  mixture  of 
complacency  and  self-admiration,  let  all  thy 
thanks  and  praise  be  faithfully  rendered  to 
the  sovereign  goodness  which  so  mercifully 
dealeth  with  thee,  so  condescendingly  visitest 
thee,  so  fervently  excitest  thee,  and  so  power- 
fully raiseth  thee  up,  lest,  by  the  propensity 
of  thy  own  nature,  thou  shouldst  be  immova- 
bly fixed  to  the  earth.  For  this  new  princi- 
ple of  life  within  thee  is  not  the  production 
of  thy  own  reasoning  and  thy  own  efforts,  but 
is  the  fruit  of  Divine  grace  #and  redeeming 
love,  to  lead  thee  on  to  holiness,  to  feed  thee 
with  humility,  to  sustain  thee  in  all  conflicts 
with  sinful  nature,  and  to  enable  thee  to  ad- 
here to  me  with  all  thy  heart. 

The  fire  of  devotion  is  often  ardent  in  thy 
heart;  but  the  flame  ascends  not  without 
smoke.  Thy  desires,  while  they  burn  for  the 
enjoyment  of  heaven,  are  sullied  with  the 
dark  vapors  of  carnal  affection ;  and  that 
which  is  so  earnestly  sought  from  God  is  not 
sought  wholly  and  purely  for  his  honor. 
That  cannot  be  pure  which  is  mixed  with 

Thou  must  be  "proved  upon  earth,  and  exer- 
cised with  various  troubles.  Some  measures 
of  consolation  shall  be  imparted  to  animate 
and  sustain  thee  in  thy  conflicts ;  but  the 
plentitude  of  peace  and  joy  is  reserved  for 
the  future  world.  "  Be  strong,  and  of  good 
courage,"  therefore,  in  doing  and  in  suffer- 
ing; for  thou  must  now  "put  on  the  new 
man,"  with  new  perceptions,  will,  and  desires. 

While  this  important  change  is  making, 
thou  wilt  often  be  obliged  to  relinquish  thy 
own  will,  and  do  that  which  thou  dislikest, 
and  forbear  that  which  thou  choosest.  Often 
the  designs  of  others  will  succeed,  and  thy 
own  prove  abortive ;  what  others  say  shall 
be  listened  to  with  euger  attention,  but  what 
sell-interest.  Make  not,  therefore,  thy  own 
delight  and  advantage,  but  my  will  and 
honor,  the  ground  and  measure  of  all  thy  re- 
quests; for  if  thou  judgest  according  to 
truth,  thou  wilt  cheerfully  submit  to  my  Ap- 
pointment, and  always  prefer  (he  a.eeoni pi ish- 
ment  of  my  will  to  the  gratification  of  thy 
desires. 

I  know  thy  desire,  and  thy  groaning  is  not 
hid  from  nie.  Thou  wouhlst  (his  moment  be 
admitted  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 

of  God;  thou  longest,  for  (he  immediate  pos- 
session ol"  the  celestial  mansions,  ami  (he  un- 


fading pleasures  of  the  heavenly  Canaan : 
but  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come.  Thou  wishe.-t 
now  to  be  filled  with  the  sovereign  good,  but 
thou  art  not  yet  capable  of  enjoying  it. 
thou  sayest  shall  either  not  be  heard,  or  re- 
jected with  disdain  ;  others  shall  ask  once, 
and  receive;  thou  shalt  ask  often,  and  not 
obtain;  the  tongue  of  fame  shall  speak  long 
and  loud  of  the  accomplishments  of  others, 
and  be  utterly  silent  of  thine  1  and  others 
shall  be  advanced  to  stations  of  wealth  and 
honor,  while  thou  art  passed  by,vas  unworthy 
of  trust,  or  incapable  of  service.  At  such 
trials,  nature  will  be  greatly  offended  an  I 
grieved ;  and  it  will  require  a  severe  struggle 
to  suppress  resentment:  yet  much  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  a  meek  and  silent  sub- 
mission ;  for  by  such  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  proves  his  fidelity  in  denying  himself, 
and  subduing  his  corrupt  appetites  and  pas- 
sions. 

If  thou  wilt  consider  the  speedy  end  of  all 
these  trials,  and  the  everlasting  peace  and 
blessedness  that  will  succeed,  they  will  then, 
so  far  from  being  occasions  of  disquietude 
and  distress,  furnish  the  most  comfortable  en- 
couragements to  persevering  patience.  In 
exchange  for  that  small  portion  of  corrupt 
and  selfish  will  which  thou  hast  freely  for- 
saken in  this  world,  thou  shalt  always  have 
thy  will  in  heaven:  there,  whatever  thou 
wiliest,  thou  shalt  find;  and  whatever  thou 
desirest,  thou  shalt  possess :  there  thou  shalt 
enjoy  all  good  without  the  fear  of  losing  any 
part.  Thy  will  being  always  the  same  witu 
mine,  shall  desire  nothing  private  and  per- 
sonal, nothing  out  of  me,  nothing  but  what  I 
myself  desire:  thou  shalt  meet  with  no  re- 
sistance, no  accusation,  no  contradiction,  no 
obstruction;  but  all  good  shall  be  present  at 
once  to  satisfy  the  largest  wishes  of  thy  . 
heart.  There,  for  transient  shame  patiently 
endured,  I  will  give  immortal  honor;  "the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness ;"  aud  for  the  lowermost  seat  an  ever- 
lasting throne.  There  the  fruits  of  obedience 
shall  flourish,  the  labor  of  penitence  rejoice, 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  subjection  reeeisfe  a 
crown  of  glory. 

J)isciple.^O  Lord  God,  holy  Father,  be 
thou  blessed  now  ami  forever!  for  whatever 
thou  wiliest,  is  done;  and  all  that  thou 
wiliest,  is  good.  Let  thy  servant  rej.oiee,  not 
in  himself,  nor  in  any  other  creature,  but  in 
thee;  for  thou  only  art  (he  ohjeel  of  true 
joy  ;  thou,  0  Lord,  art  my  hope  and  exalta- 
tion, my  righteousness  and  crown  of  glory ! 
What  good  do  1  possess,  which  I  Imvo  not  re- 
ceived from  thee,  as  the  free  and  unmerited 
gift,  of  redeeming  love?  All  is  thine,  what- 
ever has  been  done  for  me.  or  ui\en  to  me. 

"  i  tun  poor  and  aHlieled  troin  my  youth 
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up :"  and  sometimes  my  soul  is  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death  ;  and  sometimes  is  filled  with 
consternation  and  terror  at  the  evils  that 
threaten  to  overwhelm  me.  But  I  long,  O 
Lord,  for  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  I  earnestly 
implore  the  peace  of  thy  children,  who  are 
sustained  by  thee  in  the  light  of  thy  counten- 
ance, Shouldst  thou  bestow  peace ;  shouldst 
thou  pour  forth  the  treasures  of  heavenly 
joy  ;  the  soul  of  thy  servant  shall  be  turned 
to  harmony,  and  devoutly  celebrate  thy 
praise-  But  if  thou  still  withholdest  thy  en- 
livening presence,  I  cannot  "  rurl  the  way  of 
thy  commandments  f  but  must  smite  upon 
my  bosom,  because  it  is  not  with  me  as  it  was 
once,  "  when  thy  lamp  shone  upon  my  head." 

0  Father,  ever  to  be  praised,  now  is  the 
hour  of  thy  servant's  trial !  O  merciful 
Father,  ever  to  be  loved,  it  is  well  that  thy 
servant  should  suffer  something  for  thy  sake  I 
O  Father,  infinitely  wise,  and  ever  to  be 
adored,  that  hour  is  come,  which  thou  didst 
foreknow  from  all  eternity,  in  which  thy  ser- 
vant shall  be  oppressed  and  enfeebled  in  his 
outward  man,  that  his  inward  man  may  live 
to  thee  forever  I  It  is  necessary  I  should  be 
disgraced,  humbled  and  brought  to  nothing, 
in  the  sight  of  men  ;  should  be  broken  with 
sufferings,  and  worn  down  with  infirmities  j 
that  I  may  be  prepared  to  rise  again  in  the 
splendor  of  the  new  and  everlasting  day,  and 
be  glorified  with  thee  in  heaven  I 

It  is  thy  peculiar  favor  to  him  whom  thou 
hast  condescended  to  choose  for  thy  friend, 
to  let  him  suffer  in  this  world,  in  testimony 
of  his  fidelity  and  love  :  and  be  the  affliction 
ever  so  great ;  and  however  often,  and  by 
whatever  hand  it  is  administered,  it  comes 
from  the  counsels  of  thy  infinite  wisdom,  and 
is  under  the  direction  of  thy  merciful  provi- 
-  dence;  for  without  thee  nothing  is  done  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Therefore,  "it  is  good 
for  me,  O  Lord,  that  I  should  be  afflicted, 
that  I  may  learn  thy  statutes,"  and  utterly 
cast  from  me  all  self-confidence  and  self-ex- 
altation. It  is  good  for  me,  that  "shame 
should  cover  my  face;"  that  in  seeking  com- 
fort, I  may  have  recourse,  not  to  men,  but  to 
thee  ;  that  I  may  learn  to  adore  in  silence 
thy  unsearchable  judgments. 

1  give  thee  thanks,  O  Father  of  mercies  I 
that  thou  hast  not  spared  the  evil  that  is  in 
me ;  but  hast  humbled  sinful  nature  by  severe 
chastisements,  inflicting  pains,  and  accumu- 
lating sorrows,  both  from  within  and  from 
without ;  and  of  all  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
there  is  none  that  can  bring  me  comfort  but 
thou,  O  Lord  my  God,  the  sovereign  phy- 
sician of  deceased  souls  ;  "  who  woundest  and 
healest,  who  bringest  down  to  the  grave,  and 
raisest  up  again  !"  Thy  chastisement  is  upon 
me,  let  thy  rod  teach  me  wisdom  I 


Behold,  dear  Father,  I  am  in  thy  hands, 
and  bow  myself  under  the  rod  of  thy  correc- 
tion I  O  teach  my  untraetable  spirit  a  ready 
compliance  with  thy  righteous  will !  Make 
me  thy  holy  and  humble  disciple,  as  thou 
hast  often  done  others,  that  I  may  cheerfully 
obey  every  intimation  of  thy  good  pleasure! 
To  thy  merciful  discipline  I  commend  all 
that  I  am,  and  bless  thee,  that  thou  hast  not 
reserved  me  for  the  awful  and  penal  chastise- 
ments of  the  future  world.  Thou  knowest 
the  whole  extent  of  being,  and  all  its  parts ; 
and  no  thought  or  desire  passeth  in  the 
heart  of  man,  that  is  hidden  from  thy  sight. 
From  all  eternity,  thou  knowest  the  events  of 
time ;  thou  knowest  what  is  most  expedient 
for  my  advancement  in  holiness;  and  how 
effectually  tribulation  eontributeth  to  wear 
away  the  rust  of  corruption.  Do  with  me, 
therefore,  O  Lord,  according  to  thy  own  will. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  from  this  hour,  I  may 
know  only  that  which  is  worthy  to  be  known  5 
that  I  may  love  only  that  which  is  truly 
lovely ;  that  I  may  praise  only  that  which 
chiefly  pleaseth  thee ;  and  that  I  may  esteem 
what  thou  esteemest,  and  despise  that  which 
is  contemptible  in  thy  sight  I  Buffer  me  no 
longer  to  judge  by  the  imperfect  perception 
of  my  own  senses,  or  of  the  senses  of  men 
ignorant  like  myself ;  but  enable  me  to  judge 
both  of  visible  and  invisible  things,  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and,  above  all,  to  know  and 
to  obey  thy  will.  How  great  an  instance  of 
this  fallibility  of  judgment*  is  the  glory  that 
is  given  and  received  among  men  I  for  none 
is  made  great  by  the  voice  of  human  praise. 
When  men  extol  each  other,  the  cheat  im- 
poses upon  the  cheat,  the  vain  flatters  the 
vain,  the  blind  leads  the  blind,  the  weak  sup- 
ports the  weak. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Fashion  is  a  poor  vocation.  Its  creed,  that 
idleness  is  a  privilege  and  work  a  disgrace, 
is  among  the  deadliest  errors.  Without  depth 
of  thought,  or  earnestness  of  feeling,  or  strengt  h 
of  purpose,  living  an  unreal  life,  sacrificing 
substance  to  show,  substituting  the  fictitious 
for  the  natural,  mistaking  a  crowd  for  society, 
finding  its  chief  pleasure  in  ridicule  and  ex- 
hausting its  ingenuity  in  expedients  for  killing 
time,  fashion  is  among  the  last  influences  under 
which  a  human  being  who  respects  himself,  or 
who  comprehends  the  great  end  of  life,  would 
desire  to  be  placed. 


One  great  and  kindling  thought  from  a  re- 
tired and  obscure  man  may  live  when  thrones 
are  fallen  and  the  memory  of  those  who  filled 
them  obliterated,  and,  like  an  undying  lire, 
may  illuminate  and  quicken  future  genera- 
tions. 
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"  From  Formation  of  the  Christian  Character." 
OUR  POWER  TO  OBTAIN  THAT  WHICH  WE  SEEK. 
BY  H.  WAEK,  JR. 

Religion  is  consonant  to  man's  nature,  and 
suited  to  the  faculties  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed him.  His  soul  is  formed  for  religion, 
and  the  gospel  has  been  adapted  to  the  con- 
stitution of  his  soul.  His  understanding  takes 
cognizance  of  its  truths,  his  conscience  applies 
them,  his  affections  are  capable  of  becoming 
interested  in  them,  and  his  will  of  being  sub- 
ject to  them.  There  can  be  no  moment  of  ex- 
istence, after  he  has  come  to  the  exercise  of 
his  rational  faculties,  at  which  this  is  not  the 
case.  As  soon  as  he  can  love  and  obey  his 
parents,  he  can  love  and  obey  God  ;  and  this 
is  religion.  The  capacity  of  doing  the  one  is 
the  capacity  of  doing  the  other. 

It-  is  true,  the  latter  is  not  so  universally 
done  as  the  former ;  but  the  cause  is  not,  that 
religion  is  unsuited  to  the  y,oung,  but  that 
their  attention  is  engrossed  by  visible  objects 
and  present  pleasures.    Occupied  with  these, 
it  requires  effort  and  pains-taking  to  direct 
the  mind  to  invisible  things  ;  to  turn  the  at- 
tention from  the  objects  which  press  them  on 
every  side,  to  the  abstract,  spiritual  objects  of 
faith.    Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  want 
of  early  religion  is  owing,  primarily,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  childhood  is  placed, 
and,  next,  to  remissness  in  education.  World- 
ly things  are  before  the  child's  eye,  and 
minister  to  its  gratification  every  hour  and 
every  minute ;  but  religious  things  are  pre- 
sented to  it  only  in  a  formal  and  dry  way 
once  a  week.    The  things  of  the  world  are 
made  to  constitute  its  pleasures,  those  of  re- 
ligion are  made  its  tasks.    ItSs  made  to  feel 
its  dependence  on  a  parent's  love  every  hour  ; 
but  is  seldom  reminded  of  its  dependence  on 
God,  and  then  perhaps  only  in  some  stated 
lesson,  which  it  learns  by  compulsion,  and 
not  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  engagements 
and  pleasures  of  its  little  life.    It  partakes  of 
the  caresses  of  its  human  parents,  and  cannot 
remember  the  time  when  it  was  not  an  object 
of  their  tenderness;  so  that  their  image  is 
interwoven  with  its  very  existence.    But  God 
r,     it  has  never  seen,  and  has  seldom  heard  of 
s-     him;  his  name  and  presence  are  banished 
i2     from  common  conversation,  and  interior  and 
i     visible  agents  receive  the  gratitude  for  gifts 
>r     which  conic,  from  him.    So  also  the  parent's 
Id     authority  js  immediate  and  visibly  exercised, 
and  obedience  grows  into  the  rule  and  habit 
of  life.    But  the  authority  of  God  is  not  dis- 
J    played  in  any  sensible  act  or  declaration  ;  it 
.»    is  only  heard  of  at  set  times  and  in  set  tasks  ; 
tit    and  thus  it  fails  of  becoming  mingled  with 
4    the  principles  of  conduct,  or  forming  a  rule 
»■     and  habit  of  subjection.     In  a.  word,  let  il  be 
considered  how  little  and  how  iufrequeutly 


I  the  idea  of  God  is  brought  home  to  the  child's 
mind,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  how  little  is  done  to  make  him 
the  object  of  love  and  obedience,  in  compari- 
son with  what  is  done  to  unite  its  affections  to 
its  parents ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
spirituality  and  invisibility  of  the  Creator  ren- 
der it  necessary  that  even  more  should  be 
done ; — and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  want  of 
an  early  and  spontaneous  growth  of  the  re- 
ligious character  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of 
original  capacity  for  religion,  but  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  unpropitious  circumstances  in 
which  childhood  is  passed,  and  the  want  of 
.uniform,  earnest,  persevering  instruction. 

I  have  made  this  statement  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  because  I  think  it  points  out 
the  immense  importance  of  a  religious  edu- 
cation, and  is  an  urgent  call  upon  parents 
for  greater  diligence  in  this  duty.  Xo  parent 
will  deliberately  say,  in  excuse  for  his  neg- 
lect, that  his  children  are  incapable  of  appre- 
hending and  performing  their  duty  to  Goo!. 
He  will  perceive  that  the  same  operation  of 
circumstances  and  of  unceasing  influences, 
which  has  made  them  devoted  to  him,  would 
make  them  devoted  to  God  ;  and  religion  is 
that  state  of  mind  toward  God,  which  a  good 
child  exercises  toward  a  parent.  It  is  the 
same  principle  and  the  same  affections,  fixing 
themselves  on  an  infinitely  higher  object. 
Let  parents  be  aware  of  this,  and  they  will 
feel  the  call  and  the  encouragement  to  a  more 
systematic  and  affectionate  attention  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  their  children. 

I  have  made  this  statement,  moreover,  be- 
cause it  offers  a  guide  to  those  who  have  pa<s<d 
through  childhood  without  permanent  relig- 
ious impressions,  and  are  now  desirous  of  at- 
taining them.  It  is  principally  for  such  that 
I  write.  They  may  be  divided  into  many 
classes;  some  more  and  some  less  distant  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  some  profligate,  some 
indifferent;  some  with  much  goodness  of 
outward  performance,  but  with  no  internal 
principle  of  faith  and  piety  ;  and  some  with- 
out even  external  conformity  to  right.  But 
however  differing  in  their  past  course  of  lite, 
and  in  the  peculiar  habits  and  disposition* 
which  characterize  them,  in  one  thing  t),<  v 
now  agree, — they  are  sensible  of  then  errors 
and  sins,  and  desire  to  apply  themselves  to 
that  true  and  living  way,  which  shall  load 
them  to  the  favor  of  God  and  everlasting  life. 
They  feel  that  there  is  a  great  work  to  be 
done,  a  grout  change  to  be  effected,  either  in- 
ternally or  externally,  or  both,  and  they  are 
<hsirous  to  loam  in  what  manner  it  shall  be 
accomplished. 

To  such  persons  the  statement  which  1  have 
made  above  maybe  useful.  1-ct  them  look 
back  to  it,  and  reiicel  upou  it    God  has  given 
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them  powers  for  doing  the  work  which  he  has 
assigned  to  them.  That  work  is  expressed  in 
one  word — the  comprehensive  name  Religion. 
That  work  they  should  have  begun  and  per- 
severing]}7 pursued  from  their  earliest  days. 
But  they  have  done  otherwise.  They  have 
wandered  from  duty,  and  been  unfaithful  to 
God.  They  have  gone  far  from  him,  like  the 
unwise  prodigal,  and  wasted  the  portion  he 
gave  them  in  vicious  or  unprofitable  pursuits. 
They  have  cultivated  the  animal  life;  they 
have  lived  "  according  to  the  flesh."  They 
ireed  to  cultivate  the  spiritual  life ;  to  live 
"  according  to  the  spirit."  There  is  an  animal 
life  and  there  is  a  spiritual  life.  Man  is  born- 
into  the  first  at  the  birth  of  his  body  ;  he  is 
born  into  the  second  when  he  subjects  himself 
to  the  power  of  religion,  and  prefers  his  ra- 
tional and  immortal  to  his  sensual  nature. 
During  his  earliest  days,  he  is  an  animal  only, 
pursuing,  like  other  animals,  the  wants  and 
desires  of  his  body,  and  consulting  his  pres- 
ent gratification  and  immediate  interest.  But 
it  is  not  designed  that  he  shall  continue  thus. 
He  is  made  for  something  better  and  higher. 
He  has  a  nobler  nature  and  nobler  interests 
He  must  learn  to  live  for  these ;  and  thus 
learning  to  feel  and  value  his  spiritual  nature, 
and  to  live  for  eternity,  this  change  from  the 
animal  and  earthly  existence  of  infancy,  to  a 
rational,  moral,  spiritual  existence, — this  it  is 
'to  be  born  into  the  spiritual  life.  This  is  a 
renovation  of  principle  and  purpose  through 
which  every  one  must  pass.  Every  one  mast 
thus  turn  from  his  natural  devotion  to  things 
earthly  to  a  devotion  to  things  heavenly. 
This  change  it  is  the  object  of  the  gospel  to 
effect ;  and  we  seek  no  less  than  this,  Avhen 
we  seek  the  influence  of  the  gospel  on  our 
souls. 

Now,  the  persons  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
have  not  yet  acquired  this  new  taste  and  prin- 
ciple. It  has  made  with  them  no  part  of 
the  process  of  education.  It  is  yet  to  be  ac- 
quired. They  are  desirous  of  acquiring  it. 
Let  them  first  be  persuaded  of  its  absolute 
necessity.  Until  this  is  felt,  nothing  can  be 
effectually  done.  Without  it  there  will  be  no 
such  strenuous  effort  for  religious  attainment 
as  is  necessary  to  success.  Many  persons 
have  at  times,  some  have  frequently,  a  certain 
conviction  upon  their  minds,  that  they  are 
not  passing  their  lives  as  they  ought,  and 
they  make  half  a  resolution  to  do  differently. 
They  are  ill  content  with  their  condition  ;  they 
long  to  be  free  from  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science; they  wish  to  be  assured  that  their 
souls  are  safe.  But,  although  uneasy  and  dis- 
satisfied, they  take  no  steps  towards  improving 
their  condition,  because  they  have  no  proper 
persuasion  of  its  absolute  necessity.  They 
must  be  deeply  convinced  of  this,    they  must 


strongly  feel  that  a  state  of  indifference  is  a 
state  of  danger;  that  they  are  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  so  long  as  they  are  alienated  from  God, 
and  governed  by  passion,  appetite,  and  inclina- 
tion, rather  than  a  sense  of  duty.  And  such  is 
the  power  of  habit,  that  they  in  vain  hope  to 
be  delivered  from  its  bondage,  and  to  become 
consistent  followers  of  Christ,  unless  a  strong 
feeling  shall  lead  them  to  make  a  resolute, 
energetic  effort.  If  they  allow  themselves  to 
fancy  that  it  will  be  time  enough  by  and  by, 
that,  after  all,  the  case  is  not  very  desperate, 
but  can  be  remedied  at  any  time  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  yet  to  abandon  their  pleas- 
ant vices  ; — then  there  is  no  hope  for  them. 
They  are  cherishing  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
states  of  mind  ;  a  state  which  prevents  all  real 
desire  for  improvement,  is  continually  weak- 
ening their  power  of  change,  and  absolutely 
destroys  the  prospect  of  amendment.  They 
must  begin  the  remedy  by  a  persuasion  of  its 
necessity.  They  must  feel  it  so  strongly,  that 
they  cannot  rest  content  without  immediately 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  reli- 
gion,— as  a  starving  man  feels  the  necessity  of 
immediately  applying  to  the  search  for  food. 
No  man  will  give  himself  to  the  thoughts, 
studies,  devotions,  and  charities,  of  a  religious 
life,  who  does  not  find  them  essential  to  the 
satisfaction  and  peace  of  his  mind,  that  is, 
who  is  satisfied  without  them.  Cherish  there- 
fore the  conviction  of  this  necessity.  Culti- 
vate by  every  possible  means  a  deep  persua- 
sion of  the  truth,  that  the  service  and  love  of 
God  are  the  only  sufficient  sources  of  happi- 
ness; and  that  only  pain  and  shame  can  await 
him  who  withholds  his  soul  from  the  light  and 
purity  for  which  it  was  made. 

Feeling  thus  the  importance  of  a  religious 
life,  let  them  next  be  persuaded  that  its  attain- 
ment is  entirely  in  their  power.  It  is  but  to 
use  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  them , 
in  the  work  and  with  the  aid  which  God  has 
appointed.  No  one  will  venture  to  say  that 
he  is  incapable  of  this.  A  religious  life,  as 
we  have  seen,  grows  out  of  the  relations  in 
which  man  stands  to  God  and  his  fellow  men  : 
and  as  he  is  made  accountable  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  these  relations,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  is  not  created  capable  of 
performing  them.  It  Were  as  reasonable  to 
urge  that  a  child  cannot  love  and  obey  its 
father  and  mother,  as  that  a  man  cannot  love 
and  obey  God. 

Yet  it  so  happens,  that  some  profess  to  be 
deterred  from  a  religious  course,  by  the  appre- 
hension that  it  is  not  in  their  power  ;  it  is 
something  which  it  must  be  given  them  to 
do  ;  a  work  which  must  be  wrought  in  them 
by  a  supernatural  energy  ;  they  must  wait  till 
their  time  has  come.  But  every  apology  for 
irreligion,  founded  on  reasons  like  this,  is  evi- 
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dently  deceptive.  It  proceeds  upon  wrong 
notions  respecting  the  divine  aid  imparted  to 
man.  That  this  aid  is  needed  and  is  given  in 
the  Christian  life,  is  a  true  and  comforting 
doctrine.  But  that  it  is  to  supersede  human 
exertion,  that  it  is  a  reason  for  indolence  and 
religious  neglect,  is  a  false  and  pernicious  no- 
tion,— countenanced,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
by  no  one  whose  opinion  or  example  is  hon- 
ored or  followed  in  the  Christian  church. 
On  the  contrary,  all  agree  in  declaring  with 
the  Apostle,  that  while  '  God  works  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do,'  we  are  to  1  work  out  our  own 
salvation,'  and  to  do  it  with  'fear  and  trem- 
bling,' because,  after  all,  these  divine  influ- 
ences will  be  vain  without  our  own  diligence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  INWARD  WITNESS  OF  GOD. 

You  have  seen  some  stately  temple,  its 
great  walls  ostentatiously  supported  by  the 
buttresses  which  rise  against  them.  Are  these 
showy  buttresses  and  spires  its  main  support  ? 
Nay,  deep  within  are  founded  the  massive 
stones,  which  held  up  the  great  edifice.  The 
buttresses  might  all  fall,  and  the  building 
would  stand  without  them.  They  add  to  its 
symmetry,  and  in  some  measure  to  its  strength  ; 
but  they  are  subordinate,  and  the  main  de- 
pendence is  on  that  which  is  out  of  sight, 
within,  So,  as  we  build  the  holy  temple  for 
religion  in  our  souls,  the  outward  evidences 
may  add  to  its  beauty  and  its  grace  ;  but  on 
the  inner  witness  does  it  stand  or  fall. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  We  hear  of  the  a  priori  argu- 
ment, and  then  of  the  argument  from  design. 
Let  us  define  what  is  the  exact  worth  of  these. 
It  is  well  to  confirm  what  we  already  believe 
by  evidence  from  another  quarter.  It  is  a 
pleasing  study,  when  we  have  already  found 
our  Father,  to  trace  out  the  letters  of  that 
holy  name  written  over  all  his  works.  It  il- 
lustrates the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as 
we  see  the  wonderful  adaptations  of  nature. 
Moreover,  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  argu- 
ments are  unanswerable,  not  a  joint  of  their 
logic  defective. 

They  are  valuable  in  their  place ;  but  the 
fonndation  of  our  faith  is  not  here.  It  lies 
lower  than  argument,  in  that  deeper  sea  over 
which  all  the  waves  of  logical  controversies 
may  dash  themselves  into  idle  foam,  while  it 
rests  in  quiet.  I  have  known  God.  The 
Father  has  come  to  me,  and  1  have  heard  his 
voice  in  my  heart.  My  Baying  this  may  not 
justify  my  faith  to  those  who  have  Dot  JG\ 
found  him  ;  but  to  me  t  hat,  is  all-sutlieient  evi- 
dence; it  is  DOJt  proof,  it  is  knowledge.  1 
have  known  a  dear  friend.  Do  J  need  to  sit 
down,  and  reason  on  the  blatter  J  to  discuss 

the  probabilitea  of  t  he  existence  of  such  a  per* 


son  ;  mark  out  his  qualities,  and  argue  that  a 
friend  must  needs  exist,  for  otherwise  the 
world  would  be  lonely  and  void  ?  Or  must  I 
go  into  my  parlor,  and  take  up  a  gift  from 
him,  and  argue  that  this  gift  could  not  have 
dropped  down  here  by  chance  ;  that  it  was 
plainly  a  designed  benefaction  ;  that,  if  it  was 
designed,  somebody  must  have  designed  it, 
and,  if  a  benefaction,  its  author  must  be  my 
friend  ?  What  is  the  use  of  this  roundabout 
process?  I  have  known  him  and  loved  him, 
and  he  has  loved  me,  and  that  is  enough. 
And  so  we  may  say  of  God,  the  friend  near- 
est to  us,  who  does  us  more  good  than  all 
others.  We  have  spoken  to  him,  and  he  has 
answered  us,  and  we  know  that  God  is.  Bet- 
ter than  a  library  of  books  of  evidence  to  me 
is  one  single  prayer. — S.  A.  Smith. 


REVERENCE. 

How  beautiful  it  is  in  the  child !  You 
have  seen  one  reading  the  history  of  some 
heroic  and  good  man  ;  some  one  who  had 
lived  and  suffered  for  truth  and  right,  and  as 
the  child  read,  his  cheeks  were  flushed  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  unconscious  tears.  All 
his  noblest  feelings  are  aroused.  He  would 
rather  be  the  unknown  follower  of  that 
righteous  man  in  his  failures  than  the  leader 
of  others  in  their  success.  For  days  after, 
you  see  the  influence  of  that  hour's  reading, 
in  a  higher  tone  of  thought.  It  is  as  if  a 
fresh  gale  from  the  mountains  had  blown 
through  his  heart,  sweeping  out  for  the  time 
its  mean  and  petty  passions  and  aims.  Bless- 
ed child,  you  say,  if  it  never  lose  the  dis- 
position to  look  up,  admiringly,  lovingly, 
reverently,  to  that  which  is  above  itself. 
You  pray  that  the  passing  emotion  may 
become  the  habit  of  the  soul,  till  it  shall  have 
a  taste  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  virtue, 
such  as  the  true  artist  has  for  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  noblest  standards  of  art. 
For  you  know  that  what  he  looks  up  to  in 
this  spirit,  he  will  insensibly,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  powers,  become  like.  And 
you  know  that  when  he  has  ceased  to  look 
up,  when  he  is  disposed  to  see  nothing  higher 
or  better  than  his  own  petty  self,  when  rever- 
ence and  its  related  sentiments  are  gone, 
their  growth  is  ended,  and  moral  paralysis, 
like  a  shadow,  is  creeping  on. 

More  beautiful  still  is  it  in  age,  when  the 
emotions  of  youth,  purified  and  elevated, 
have  grown  into  an  habitual,  trusting,  re- 
ligious reverence  for  God.  I  do  not  here  speak 
of  it  as  a  duty.  One  of  its  great  privileges  is 
that  it  preserves  the  youth  of  the  heart. 
Without  it,  man  has  only  the  earth  and  the 
past.  lie  looks  downward  ami  backward. 
If  aught  of  early  lite  remain,  it  is  its  frivolity 
and  not  its  freshness-- the  lading  morning 
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-without  its  dews  and  fragrance.  But  this 
reverence  which  looks  upward,  which  in  trust- 
ing dependence  connects  the  soul  with  the 
highest  goodness,  is  the  beginning  of  everlast- 
ing life — of  youth  which  is  eternal.  It  opens, 
to  receive  the  light,  the  whole  moral  nature 
of  man.  It  lifts  up  the  affections  which 
otherwise  must  creep  on  the  ground,  as  a 
tree  in  its  growth  each  year  lifts  higher  the 
vines  which  have  wound  their  tendrils  around 
its  branches,  hanging  out  their  leaves  and 
clusters  to  rejoice  in  the  air  and  the  sun.  So 
long  as  a  loving  reverence  for  superior  worth 
remains,  there  is  hope  of  the  frailest  and 
guiltiest.  His  hand  touches  the  altar.  His 
feet,  though  it  be  on  the  lowest  round,  is  still 
on  the  ladder  by  which  the  angels  ascended 
to  heaven. — E.  Peabody. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  30,  1868. 

Our  Yearly  Meeting. — In  the  retrospect 
of  our  late  Yearly  Gathering,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  seasons  of  favor  therein  ex- 
perienced, and  while  the  pressure  of  business 
in  the  last  sitting  of  it  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  Friends,  we  feel  it  right  to  ex- 
press some  views  relative  to  our  present 
arrangements,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions 
in  reference  to  the  future. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  "  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well." 
Then,  if  it  is  worth  while  to  hold  a  Yearly 
Meeting  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Society,  it  is  worth  while  to  allow  for  it 
the  full  measure  of  time  that  is  needful,  in 
order  that  all  things  be  conducted  with  dig- 
nity and  decorum.  Let  us  look  at  the  sub- 
ject, and  see  if  under  our  present  custom  this 
is  the  case. 

We  come  together  on  Second-day  morning, 
from  various  localities,  both  within  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
with  at  least  the  tacit  understanding,  that,  if 
possible,  we  will  close  its  sittings  on  Sixth- 
day  morning.  This  view  is  kept  before  us 
more  or  less,  throughout  the  different  sessions, 
causing,  we  fear,  some  to  make  undue  haste, 
in  offering  fruit,  even  before  it  is  fully  ripe, 
while  there  may  be  others  who  withhold 
their  offerings  entirely,  fearing  to  occupy  any 
of  the  time  which  they  know  is  thus  measured- 
We  believe,  were  we  to  assemble  under  the 


general  expectation  that  the  Meeting  will 
not  conclude  until  we  have  comfortably  com- 
pleted the  business  that  usually  claims  at- 
tention, it  would  have  a  happy  effect  upon  all 
our  sessions.  Those  who  could  not  remain  to 
the  close,  would  be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
affairs  of  so  large  a  Yearly  Meeting  can  re- 
ceive the  deliberate  consideration  they  re- 
quire, in  the  time  usually  allotted  them, 
neither  does  it  comport  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to 
close,  as  we  often  do,  under  the  positive  evi- 
dence, that  many  deeply  interested  and  feeling 
members  are  going  away  oppressed,  no  op- 
portunity having  offered  for  them  to  leave 
with  the  Meeting  the  exercises  which  proper- 
ly belonged  to  it,  because  of  the  press  of 
business  and  limited  time.  When  this  oc- 
curs, there  must  be  a  loss. 

From  the  same  reason,  opportunity  is  not 
given  to  wait  for  those  renewings  of  strength, 
which  are  the  basis  of  our  qualification  for 
religious  service.  In  these  large  Meetings) 
it  is  very  necessary  for  each  to  centre  to  the 
Divine  gift  inwardly  manifested,  so  that  in 
this  retired  state,  we  may  try  the  fleece 
and  clearly  ascertain  what  there  is  for  us  to 
do.  Surely  it  is  not  right  that  our  arrange" 
ments  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  that  intro- 
version of  mind  upon  which  our  profession  is 
in  great  measure  based. , 

The  same  cause  operates  to  prevent  our 
properly  digesting  the  various  testimonies 
that  are  offered.  In  the  great  pressure  of 
business,  the  Clerk  is  under  the  necessity  of 
pushing  it  forward,  and  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  introduce  a  new  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  Meeting,  immediately  after  the  expression 
of  an  exercise  that  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Thus  room  is  given  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  testimony  has  not  been 
acceptable,  and  thereby  diffident  spirits  are 
sometimes  discouraged. 

Loss  has  also  been  sustained  year  after  year  in 
our  Yearly  Meetings,  because  of  the  general 
unsettlement  which  often  attends  the  propo- 
sition to  adjourn.  Could  not  this  be  in  great 
measure  avoided,  if  the  Clerk  would  assume 
a  little  more  responsibility  in  what  may  be 
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called  a  mere  local  matter,  and  instead  of 
asking  the  Meeting  for  direction,  read  the 
minute  of  adjournment  as  near  12  and  6 
o'clock  as  the  state  of  the  business  or  of  the 
Meeting  will  allow. 

Our  interest  in  the  business  and  welfare  of 
the  Society,  in  common  with  many  others, 
prompts  us  to  offer  the  foregoing  views  and 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  Friends  ; 
and  we  do  it  under  the  strong  impression  that 
there  was  in  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  a 
current  of  life,  that  would  have  tended  to 
our  refreshment,  had  it  not  been  checked  in 
its  Sowings  by  the  high-pressure  system,  upon 
which  our  business  was  conducted,  and  which 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  until  we  are 
ready  to  devote  a  reasonable  time  for  our 
deliberations. 

Married,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
on  the  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  Wm.  Henry 
Price,  son  of  Warrick  Price,  and  Emma,  daughter 
of  Daniel  Matthews  ;  all  members  of  Gunpowder 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  her  parents,  near  Moores'own,  N.  J  , 
under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  that 
place,  Wm.  B.  Tyler,  eldest  son  of  Benj.  L.  and 
Alice  Tyler,  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  to  Emma  B.  Dud- 
ley, daughter  of  Nathaniel  M.  and  Ann  B.  Dudley. 

 ,  Wilmington,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  resi 

dence  of  the  bride's  father,  according  to  the  order 
of  Friends,  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  to 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Cyrus  Pyle. 

Died,  on  the  2d  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  at  his 
residence  in  Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  Theodorus  Dusen- 
berry,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Troy  Monthly  Meeting.  His  death  was  sudden. 
Calmly  as  the  setting  sun,  while  conversing  with  a 
friend,  his  spirit  passed  away  to  join  the  loved  ones 
in  a  happier  clime.  He  was  one  of  whom  it  might 
be  said,  "I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  meat; 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  sick  and  in  prison, 
and  ye  visited  me."  The  poor  and  oppressed  of 
every  race  and  color  found  in  him  a  kind  friend. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  1867,  at  his 

residence  in  Easton,  N.  Y.,  Jacob  Pratt,  an  es- 
teemed member  of  Eastou  Monthly  Meeting.  A 
kind  husband,  father  and  friend,  ever  ready  to  aid 
the  oppressed.  He  was  a  consistent  and  truly  up- 
right man,  and  we  feel  the  assurance  that  few  will 
have  a  more  unsullied  record. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  Eleventh  month,  186T,  at  his 

residence  in  Granville,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y  , 
David  Norten,  a  member  of  Dauby  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. His  illness  was  Ion-  and  painful,  hut  il  was 
borne  with  Christian  fortitude.  We  fed  the  as 
surance  that  in  his  removal  another  is  added  to  the 
company  Upon  whom  the  blessing  was  pronou  n«  ,-d  ■ 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Fifth  month,  1^67,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  husband,  in  IMttstbWni  ftenBSelaer  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Au, IK,  wife  of  Caleb  Norton,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Troy  Monthly  Meeting  She  was  a  e.m 
Btant  attender  of  meeting  when  her  health  permit-  I 


ted.  She  possessed  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit.  Her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  her  family 
and  friends. 

 ,  very  suddenly,  at  her  residence  near  Salem, 

N.  J.,  on  the  8th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  Emeline 
B.,  wife  of  Chas.  B.  Harmer,  in  the  38th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  Rachel 

Haines,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age.  To  those  who 
have  spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  their  Heav- 
enly Father,  whose  first  object  has  always  been  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  live  up  to  the  light  given 
and  knowledge  possessed — to  such  death  is  but  the 
releasement  of  the  immortal  from  the  mortal.  By 
the  aged  one,  who  has  lately  joined  the  angel 
throng,  the  hour  of  death  had  long  been  anticipated 
by  a  holy  life  and  chaste  conversation.  All  who 
have  been  associated  with  her  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  her  ^consistency, — the  beauty  and 
strength  of  mind  displayed  in  her  every- day  life. 
Being  systematic  and  careful,  she  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  much  that  was  useful  to  herself  and 
others.  The  poor  have  been  clothed  by  her  liberal- 
ity and  industry ;  the  suffering  have  found  in  her  a 
sympathizing  friend.  She  gave  not  of  her  abun- 
dance, but  denied  herself  that  she  might  give  to 
others.  During  her  entire  life  she  has  been  a  valued 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  respected  and 
beloved  by  the  aged,  a  bright  example  to  the  young 
—the  purity  of  her  life  saying  to  all,  "  Follow  me  as 
I  follow  Christ."  Although  her  voice  never  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  public  meeting,  yet  when  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed  several  months  previous  to 
her  death,  those  who  administered  to  her  bodily 
needs  will  ever  remember  her  words  of  counsel. 
She"  would  often  lie  for  a  long  time  apparently  in 
praver;  then  with  countenance  bright  and  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,  she  would  give  vent  to  her  feel- 
ing; in  the  nmst  beautiful  and  pathetic  manner— for 
example  :  "In  silence  and  in  stillness,  the  religious 
soul  profiteth  and  searcheth  out  the  hidden  things 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  She  seemed  truly  to  real- 
ize this,  for  daily  and  hourly  did  she  have  verified 
to  her  the  promises  contained  therein,  and  with  a 
face  radiant  with  heavenly  light  she  would  exclaim, 
"  0  that  every  one  could  realize  what  I  feel,  it  is 
far  more  than  I  am  able  to  express!"  She  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  her, 
and  would  often  speak  of  her  unworthiness.  saying, 
"  I  have  done  so  little  for  Christ  ;  after  we  have  done 
all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants." 

As  her  strength  slowly  returned,  she  would  say, 
"I  am  disappointed,  but  trust  I  may  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God,  if  my  life  is  to  be  still  prolonged." 
After  a  partial  recovery,  she  was  again  prostrated, 
and  from  the  first  she  felt  that  she  could  not  recover. 
Her  mind  was  calm  and  peaceful ;  her  prayer  con- 
tinually was  that  the  Lord  might  make  her  willing 
to  suffer  His  will.  She  greatly  desired  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.  The  moruing  of  her  death  she  said. 
"My  sufferings  are  great,  but  they  are  sent  by  an 
all  wise  God,  and  I  shall  praise  Him  on  the  banks 
of  Deliverance."  She  would  exclaim,  "I  love 
every  one,  especially  the  poor  and  suffering."  She 
requested  her  love  to  be  given  to  all  her  friends. 
Among  her  last  words  were  these:  "I  am  on  the 
banks  of  Deliverance."  Soon  her  soul  was  trans- 
lated to  mingle  with  the  innumerable  company  of 
loved  ones  gone  before.  She  left  as  a  legacy  to  her 
relatives  and  friends  the  example  of  an  unselfish 
and  holy  life. 

 ,  at  Locust  Hills,  near  Waynesville.  Ohio, 

Fourth  mouth  19th,  1866,  Janr,  wife  of  Davis  Fur- 
nas, aged  39  years.    How  few  the  words,  jrel  how 
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fraught  with  sorrowful  meaning!  Another  home 
circle  left  desolate,  where  the  presence  now  gone 
forever  was  comfort,  hope  and  joy.  She  made 
homo  one  of  earth's  brightest  abiding  places  to  those 
who  shared  it — the  best  destiny  of  the  wife  and 
mother. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Lumber  City,  Clearfield 

Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  Fourth  month, 
186S,  Jason  Kirk,  an  elder  and  member  of  West 
Branch  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  London  Co.,  Va.,  on  the 

1st  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  Elijah  Holmes,  an  elder 
of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  an  exemplary  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian, much  beloved  and  respected  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  in  the  80th 

year  of  his  age,  Joseph  Carey,  a  native  of  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.  ;  37  years  a  member  of  Buckingham  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends,  and  33  years  a  resident  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  all  the  vicissitudes  and  rela- 
tions of  his  long  life,  which  closed  in  peace,  he  was 
faithful,  kind  and  true. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Penn  township,  Clear- 
field Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Fifth 
month,  1868,  Joseph  Davis,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age  ;  an  elder  and  member  of  West  Branch  Monthly 
and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  1st  of  Fifth  month,  1868, 

Howard  Yardley,  aged  53  years  ;  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  29th  of  Fourth 

month,  1868,  George  W.,  son  of  T.  Allen  and  the 
late  Eliza  R.  Chandler,  aged  2  months. 


SWARTHMORE  ASSOCIATION.  % 

This  organization,  designed  to  promote  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  those  attending  its 
meetings,  at  the  same  time  that  the  interest  in 
obtaining  funds  to  complete  and  furnish  the  College 
is  kept  alive,  meets  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
Race  Street  Meeting-House,  on  the  first  and  third 
Fifth-day  evening  of  each  month,  excepting  th« 
Seventh  and  Eighth  months.  The  next  meeting,  to 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  Sixth  month  4th,  will  be 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  "  The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,"  as  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator  ;  to  be  opened  by  Thomas  H.  Speak 
man,  and  discussed  by  others  present.  The  con- 
versational character  of  these  meetings  makes  them 
both  profitable  and  entertaining. 

Fifth  Annual  Reunion  of  Friends  Social  Lyceum 

ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

The  Members  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  propose 
holding  their  Reunion  on  Sixth-day,  Sixth  month 
5th,  1868.  If  the  weather  should  prove  unfavor- 
able, it  will  take  place  on  the  next  day,  (Seventh- 
day,)  the  6th. 

Several  Members  of  other  Associations  will  par- 
ticipate, and  a  general  invitation  is  extended  to 
Friends  in  the  city  and  country. 

The  cars  leave  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets, 
West  Philadelphia,  at  7-15,  9-15  (special  train,)  11 
A.M.,  and  2  30  P.  M.,— returning  at  3,  6  (special 
train,)  and  7-45  P.M.  Those  residing  along  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  Central  and  West  Chester  Railroads 
will  arrive  and  depart  on  the  regular  trains. 

Excursion  Tickets, — Adults,  60  cents:  Children 
35  cents,  may  be  had  of  Edward  Parrish,  No.  800 
Arch  street ;  Israel  J.  Grahame,  Northeast  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Filbert  streets  ;  Wm.  B.  Webb,  South- 
west corner  of  Tenth  and  Spring  Garden  streets  ; 
from  Members  of  the  Committee,  or  at  the  Depot. 


Those  from  West  Chester  may  be  obtained  of 
Jonathan  Travilla,  or  at  the  Depot. 

Those  from  Oxford  and  intermediate  places  can  be 
procured  at  the  various  stations  on  the  Road, 

Joseph  A.  Paxson,  259  North  Fifteenth  street, 
Jane  P.  Grahame,  N.  E.  cor.  Twelfth  and  Filbert 
sts.,  Edward  Parrish,  800  Arch  street,  Anna  M. 
Hunt,  456  North  Third  street,  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  325 
Walnut  street,  Annie  Caley,  1618  Summer  street, 
Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow  street,  Maggie 
B.  Hancock,  327  North  Thirty-third  st.,  Pcsey  P. 
Bye,  236  Market  street,  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

In  addition  to  the  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
cedings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
men  Friends,  published  last  week,  we  give 
the  following  minute,  embracing  some  of  the 
exercises  of  the  Meeting  : 

The  recurrence  of  our  Annual  Assembly 
has  brought  together  representatives  from  all 
our  constituent  branches,  with  reports  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Society  within  our  borders. 
While  encouraged  to  believe  that  in  every 
part  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  there  are  those 
who  are  endeavoring  faithfully  to  main-' 
tain  the  testimonies  of  Truth,  as  professed  by 
Friends,  evidences  have  been  furnished  that 
deficiencies  exist,  and  that  there  is  need  of  a 
revival  of  religious  interest,  and  of  a  more 
earnest  engagement  to  be  found  occupying 
our  allotted  places  in  the  Church.  "  There 
are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit ; 
and  there  are  diversities  of  administration, 
but  the  same  Lord  ;  and  there  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  the  same  God,  who 
worketh  all  in  all."  If  every  member  of  the 
Society  was  found  in  the  occupancy  of  his 
gift,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  manifestations  of 
truth  in  his  own  mind,  a  harmonious  labor 
would  be  realized,  and  the  deficiencies  now 
complained  of  would  be  greatly  lessened. 
When  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  Divine 
worship,  our  spirits  should  be  animated  by 
Divine  love,  and  we  should  not  present  our- 
selves in  a  formal  or  lifeless  manner.  By 
frequent  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  in  our  meet- 
ings, in  the  social  circle,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
our  own  families,  our  strength  would  be  re- 
newed, and  we  should  be  made  instrumental 
in  drawing  those  who  may  be  careless  and  in- 
different, to  participate  with  us  in  religious 
exercise.  If  our  minds,  when  thus  assembled, 
were  gathered  into  this  feeling,  there  would 
be  less  desire  for  the  expression  of  words,  and 
we  should  have  faith  to  believe  that  if  a 
vocal  ministry  was  required,  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  would  qualify  some  to  minister 
to  the  edification  of  the  hearers.  Attention 
wras  called  to  the  recommendation  of  last 
year  on  the  subject  of  the  attendance  of  our 
religious  meetings,  and  it  is  affectionately 
advised  that  each  Quarterly,  and  the  Half 
Year's  Meeting  shall  keep  this  important  con- 
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cern  alive  within  their  limits  by  appointing 
committees  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
deficiency,  or  pursuing  such  course  as  the 
wisdom  of  truth  may  point  out.  A  harmo- 
nious labor  may  thus  be  experienced,  by 
which  those  who  have  passed  through  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  of  life,  would  be  strengthened 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  towards  their 
brethren  who  are  young  in  religious  ex- 
perience, and  who  need  the  fostering  aid  and 
sympathy  of  their  friends. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  third  query, 
claimed  earnest  attention.  Plainness  of  speech 
implies  sincerity  and  truth.  The  faculty  of 
communicating  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  is 
a  precious  gift  that  should  never  be  abused  by 
indulging  in  exaggeration,  for  any  purpose 
whataver.  Plainness  of  apparel  implies  sim- 
plicity, and  the  avoidance  of  superfluity  and 
needless  expense.  They  who  exercise  a  wise 
economy  in  dress,  furniture,  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, may  be  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  ex- 
tending help  to  the  indigent,  and  otherwise 
increasing  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  The 
rapid  advance  of  extravagance  renders  our 
Christian  testimony  against  these  evils  pecu- 
liarly important  at  the  present  time. 

The  attention  of  Friends  was  impressively 
called  to  the  importance  of  frequently  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our  families,  ac- 
companied with  reverential  silence,  or  such 
remarks  as  may  be  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
religious  duty.  In  these  precious  writings  we 
find  examples  to  warn  us  against  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  by  showing  its  disastrous  ten- 
dency, and  to  incite  us  to  goodness  by  setting 
forth  its  blessed  fruits.  Pernicious  books  and 
corrupt  conversation  pollute  the  mind  and 
vitiate  the  taste.  It  is  commendable  and 
proper  to  improve  by  culture  and  useful  read- 
ing, the  mental  faculties  and  talents  which 
have  been  bestowed  by  the  Author  of  our 
being,  and  which,  when  governed  and  directed 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  are  calculated  to  ad- 
vance our  usefulness  and  happiness.  The 
great  purpose  in  the  education  of  our  children 
should  be  to  develop  and  improve  the  physi- 
cal, the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  nature1, 
bringing  them  all  into  harmonious  action, 
through  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus.  Solicitude  was  ex- 
pressed that  those  who  are  esteemed  a.s  fathers 
in  the  Church,  should  not  hold  theiflS&ves 
aloof  from  the  children  and  youth,  but  should 
endeavor  to  maintain  an  interest  in  their  in- 
nocent pursuits,  and  to  mingle  in  their  society, 
and  also  that  those  who  are  earnest! y  seeking 
tO  promote  their  moral  and  religious  iust ruc- 
tion, which  have  heretofore  been  too  much 
neglected,  may  not  be  improperly  discour- 
aged. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  answers  to  the 


sixth  query,  a  concern  was  felt  that  the  tes- 
timonies therein  enumerated  may  be  faith- 
fully maintained  by  all  our  members.  The 
important  testimony  against  priestcraft, 
growing  out  of  our  fundamental  doctrine 
that  God  has  come  to  teach  his  people  him- 
self, was  the  subject  of  much  concern.  An 
obligation  rests  upon  Friends  to  uphold  those 
civil  and  religious  liberties  which  our  fore- 
fathers purchased  through  suffering,  and  to 
transmit  them  unimpaired  to  posterity. 
Testimony  was  borne  to  the  value  and  effi- 
cacy of  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  which  has 
ever  been  considered  a  great  blessing  to  the 
Church,  when  preserved  in  the  unity  of  the 
body,  and  under  the  directing  and  restrain- 
ing influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Hath  any  wounded  thee  with  injuries? 
Meet  them  with  patience.  Hasty  words 
rankle  in  the  wound,  soft  language  dresses  it, 
forgiveness  cures  it,  and  oblivion  takes  away 
the  scar.  It  is  more  noble  by  silence  to  avoid 
an  injury  than  by  argument  to  overcome  it. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

At  the  Conference  held  on  Third-day  even- 
ing of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  a  large  number 
o£»  Friends  interested  in  Swarthmore  College 
were  addressed  by  Samuel  M.  Janney,  George 
Truman,  T.  Clarkson  Taylor,  Edward  Par- 
rish  and  others.  The  following  report  was 
read,  and  SI  150  subscribed  by  those  present  : 

"  On  the  8th  and  9th  of  First  month  last, 
Friends  of  Race  St.  and  of  Green  St.  Meet- 
ings in  Philadelphia  were  invited  to  meet  and 
consider  the  claims  of  our  cause,  and  to  ap- 
point committees  to  aid  in  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions. Although  neither  meeting  was  large, 
quite  a  number  of  Friends  were!  enlisted  in 
the  work,  and  their  efforts  have  already  added 
considerably  to  the  number  of  subscribers  in 
the  city.  A  meeting  at  Germantown  Meeting- 
house, on  First  (lav  afternoon,  Third  month 
1st,  was  also  small,  partly  on  account  of  un- 
favorable weather,  but  those  present  entered 
wilh  zeal  into  its  object,  and  $1900  was  sub- 
scribed at  the  time, 

"  For  the  purposes  of  the  committees  can- 
vassing the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  directory 
has  been  made,  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
which  have  been  printed,  giving  the  names 
ami  addresses  of  Friends  throughout  the  city  ; 
this  list  exhibits  how  great  a  labor  will  he  in- 
volved even  in  calling  upon  all  who  are  able 
to  give.  Add  to  this  that  many  when  called 
upon  are  absent  from  home,  others  require 
time  to  consider  what  may  be  their  duty  in 
the  matter  while  others  are  indifferent  to  it. 
and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  labor  will 
necessarily  be  protracted  through  the  current 
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year  before  Friends  generally  in  Philadelphia 
can  be  called  upon. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  a  few  conferences  were  held 
during  the  past  winter  in  the  country  ;  these 
■were  mostly  attended  by  George  Truman, 
Clement  Biddle,  Helen  G.  Longstreth,  and 
Edward  Parrish.  Friends  in  the  several  neigh- 
borhoods visited  were  earnestly  invited  to  give 
of  their  means  and  influence  in  aid  of  the 
great  work  we  have  in  hand. 

At  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  and  Little 
Britain,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  within  the  limits 
of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  conferences 
were  held  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  First  month, 
resulting  in  subscriptions  not  yet  fully  re- 
ported, but  probably  amounting  to  less  than 
$800.  From  Second  mo.  3d  to  Second  mo. 
8th,  inclusive,  a  series  was  held  at  the  close 
of  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  composing 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  six  in  number. 
At  most  of  these  encouragement  was  received, 
but  a  reluctance  to  subscribe  was  manifested 
on  the  part  of  many  of  those  present.  The 
subscription  papers  not  having  been  returned, 
we  can  only  estimate  an  aggregate  result 
from  these  six  conferences  of  $1800. 

At  a  Conference  held  at  Fallsington,  Bucks 
Co.,  at  the  close  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  on 
the  11th  of  Fourth  month,  although  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  that  meeting  to  raise 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  neighborhood 
school  under  the  care  of  Friends,  sufficient 
interest  was  awakened  by  the  presentation  of 
the  claims  of  Swarthmore  to  induce  subscrip- 
tions, chiefly' from  those  not  previously  inte- 
rested, amounting  to  $500. 

A  Conference  was  held  at  Newtown  on  the 
following  day,  at  which  some  subscriptions 
were  made,  but  the  list  having  been  retained 
by  a  friend,  to  be  further  circulated,  the 
amount  is  not  known. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Twelfth 
mouth,  the  amount  subscribed,  including 
some  previous  conditional  subscriptions,  now 
made  absolute,  has  been  about  $30,000,  which, 
if  promptly  paid,  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Building  Committee  for  several  months 
to  come,  but  falls  far  short  of  the  sum  re- 
quired to  assure  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing. r< 

A  vigorous  effort  is  now  needed  to  push 
forward  the  w7ork  of  subscription,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  additional  sum  of  at  least  $60,000 
during  the  current  year.  Conferences  are  in 
prospect  in  several  sections  which  have  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  correspondence,  and 
the  committee  on  the  subject,  which  meets  at 
Race  St.  Meeting-house  on  the  3d  Sixth-day 
in  each  month,  will  be  glad  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Friends  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods to  call  friends  together  at  the  close  of 


their  Monthly  Meetings,  or  at  other  times 
considered  more  suitable,  to  discuss  with  them 
the  general  subject  of  education,  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  in  hand.  It  interests 
equally  all  members  of  our  Religious  Society 
and  all  who  affiliate  with  them,  and  it  is  hoped 
those  who  feel  its  importance  will  lessen  the 
labors  of  the  Central  committee  by  aiding  in 
getting  up  such  conferences  wherever  they 
will  probably  bring  an  increase  of  interest. 
As  visits  to  Swrarthmore  have  often  been 
found  useful  in  interesting  our  Friends  in  the 
work,  it  is  proposed  to  fix  one  day  in  every 
month  at  which  companies  from  various  sec- 
tions can  collect  at  the  College  for  a  day  of 
recreation,  and  to  see  for  themselves  the 
grounds  and  building. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

Among  the  peculiarly  interesting  events 
connected  with  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia  was  the  First-day  School  Con- 
ference, held  on  Fifth-day  evening.  Some 
cautious  Friends  were  present,  who  had  felt 
apprehensive  about  the  propriety  of  the  work 
amongst  us,  but  the  address  from  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  so  fully  and  truthfully  ex- 
plained the  motives  and  feelings  of  those  who 
have  been  constrained  to  engage  in  it,  that 
it  was  evident  there  were  few  who  did  not  re- 
spond to  it  in  cordial  sympathy.  The  dis- 
senting voices  (I  do  not  remember  more  than 
two  or  three)  were  no  doubt  true  and  honest 
to  their  convictions,  but  the  evident  unani- 
mity of  sentiment  was  remarkable.  The  pre- 
liminary remarks  from  a  Friend  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  meeting,  must  have  been  very 
stimulating  and  comforting  to  the  teachers 
present.  Two  from  Indiana,  described  their 
mode  of  conducting  both  the  adult  and  in- 
fant classes,  showing  they  have  attained  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  imparting  the  instruc- 
tion designed  for  those  schools,  and  are  doing 
it  with  an  energy  that  must  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  Then  a  teacher  from  Baltimore 
was  called  on,  and  spread  before  us  in  such  a 
lucid  and  convincing  manner,  the  promptings 
to,  and  the  ordering  of  her  work,  that 
we  each  felt  a  consciousness  the  witness 
was  reached  in  the  hearts  about  us.  I 
thought  of  that  last  memorable  interview 
in  Judea,  when  "  some  doubted ;"  but  the 
positive  injunction  went  forth,  from  lips  that 
spoke  for  all  time,  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach"  thus  showing  it  was  in  the  Divine 
mind  to  use  human  instrumentality,  and 
leaving  no  doubt  as  to  whom  or  what  was  to 
be  taught, — "  all  nations,"  "  all  things,  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you," — with  the  sus- 
taining assurance  that  He  would  be  with 
them  always.    Another  scene  eomes  before 
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me  as  I  write,  after  the  stone  was  taken 
away  from  the  sepulchre,  and  he  had  spoken 
11  Peace"  to  his  friends.  It  was  the  urgency 
with  which  Peter  was  required  to  "  Feed  my 
lambs."  It  was  surely  as  natural  an  office 
for  parents  then  as  now,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  as  efficient,  yet  He  made  that  act  the 
test  of  Peter's  love;  and  that  same  dear 
voice  is  now  heard,  persuading  to  the  sacred 
duty  of  "  feeding  His  lambs." 

*f  his  is  not  meant  for  a  full  description  of 
the  meeting,  but  only  a  little  irrepressible 
talk  with  distant  Friends  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  attend  this  deeply  interesting 
Yearly  Meeting.  A.  B.  C. 

Baltimore,  5th  mo.,  1868. 


oh!  be  not  the  first. 

"  Oh  I  be  not  the  first  to  discover1 

A  blot  on  the  name  of  a  friend, 
A  flaw  on  the  faith  of  a  lover, 

Whose  heart  may  be  true  to  the  end. 
We  none  of  us  know  one  another, 

And  oft  into  error  we  fall ; 
So  let  us  speak  Well  of  each  other, 

Or  speak  not  at  all. 
A  smile  or  a  sign  may  awaken 

Suspicion,  most  false  and  undue  | 
And  thus  our  belief  may  be  shaken 

In  hearts  that  are  honest  and  trUe. 
How  often  the  light  smile  of  gladness 

Is  worn  by  a  friend  that  we  meet, 
To  cover  a  soul  full  of  sadness, 

Too  proud  to  acknowledge  defeat. 
How  often  the  friends  we  lotfe  dearest, 

Their  noblest  emotions  conceal ; 
And  bosoms,  the  purest,  sincerest, 

Have  secrets  they  cannot  reveal. 
How  often  the  sigh  of  dejection 

Is  heaved  from  the  hypocrite's  breast ; 
To  parody  truth  and  affection, 

Or  lull  a  suspicion  to  rest. 
Leave  base  minds  to  harbor  suspicion, 

And  small  ones  to  trace  our  defects  ; 
Let  ours  be  a  nobler  ambition, 

For  base  is  the  uiihd  that  suspects. 
We  none  of  us  know  one  another, 

And  oft  into  error  we  fall ; 
So  let  us  speak  well  of  each  other, 

Or  speak  not  at  all." 


Selected. 

THE  BEGINNING}  OF  EVIL. 
It  was  Htich  a  little  thing, — 
One  slight  twist  of  crimson  string  ; 

But  'twas  stealing  all  the  same; 
And  the  child  that  took  it  knew 
That  she  told  what  was  not  true, 

.Inst  to  screen  herself  from  blame. 
Firrtt  a  theft  atld  then  a  lie,— 
Both  recorded  up  on  high. 
It  was  just  a  Utile.  SUpi 
Just  a  taste  upon  the  Lip  J 

Hut  it  left  a  longing  there; 
Then  the  measure  larger  grew, 
And  the  habit  strengthened  too, 

Till  it,  would  no  fm blng  bear; 
So  the  demofl  dtritth  deooyn  : 
Soul  and  body  both  destroys. 


It  was  but  one  little  word, 
Softly  spoken,  scarcely  heard, 

littered  by  a  single  breath  ; 
But,  it  dared  to  take  in  vain 
God's  more  high  and  holy  name, 

So  provoking  wrath  and  death. 
Soon  the  lips,  once  fresh  and  fair, 
Opened  but  to  curse  and  swear. 
It  was  but  one  little  blow — 
Passion's  sudden  overthrow.— 

Scarcely  heeded  in  its  fall ; 
But  once  loosed,  the  fiery  soul 
Would  no  longer  brook  control  ; 

Laws  it  spurned,  defied  them  all, 
Till  the  hands,  love-clasped  in  vain, 
Wore  the  murderer's  crimson  stain. 
Ah  1  it  is  the  foxes  small, 
Slyly  climbing  o'er  the  wall, 

That  destroy  the  tender  vines  ; 
And  it  is  the  spark  of  tire, 
Brightening,  growing,  curling  higher, 

That  across  the  forest  shines  : 
Just  so,  step  by  step,  does  sin, 
If  unchecked,  a  triumph  win. 

From  the  Christian  Examiner. 

LOVE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 
(C  mtinue  l  from  page  188.) 

In  the  soul  it  is  that  we  have  the  source  of 
our  interest  in  nature;  and  nature  will  be 
alive  to  us  only  as  the  soul  is  active  ;  will  be 
grand  to  us  only  as  the  soul  is  noble.  Some- 
times our  interest  in  nature  is  social  ;  it  im- 
plies companionship ;  it  is  associated  with 
our  domestic  feelings,  with  our  friendly  re- 
gards, and  with  our  festive  pleasures.  Phases 
of  nature  there  are  which  we  desire  to  see  in 
connection  with  human  habitations  ;  phases 
which  are  complete  only  in  the  presence  of 
human  life.  When  grand  views  of  nature 
are  combined  with  the  glory  of  magnificent 
cities,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sources 
of  our  pleasure, — -to  say  how  much  of  it  is 
derived  from  the  situation,  how  much  from 
the  city,  so  intimately  do  the  streams  of  en- 
joyment mingle.  In  looking  down,  for  in- 
stance, on  Edinburgh,  from  Caltoh  lliil,  the 
architectural  majesty  of  the  city  and  the 
natural  splendor  of  scenery  and  situation 
melt  into  unity,  and  become  one  delight. 
Sometimes  our  interest  in  nature  is  historical. 
Spaces  and  objects  aire  impressive  to  us  as 
they  are  localised  by  their  relation  to  notable 
Mgents  and  memorable  deeds.  They  are  thus 
taken  out  of  unmeasured  nature  and  from 
common  life.  They  are  held  as  sacred,  con- 
secrated to  piety  or  patriotism  ;  or  looked  on 
as  burned  murks  on  the  track  of  time,  where 
mighty  passions  have  left  their  footprints. 
IVrhapa  our  profoundest  interest  in  nature  is 
solitary.  Nature  in  its  most  stupendous  ob- 
jects cannot  be  disconnected  from  a  sense  of 
solitude.  All  ranges  of  mountains  arc  thus 
lonely.  They  rise  up  from  the  deeps  of  un- 
inhabitable grandeur,  and  hold  no  equal  con- 
verse but  with  tempests  and  the  heavens. 
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The  shout  of  thousands  scarcely  breaks  their 
stillness.  The  hosts  of  Hannibal,  or  greater 
hosts  than  his,  gave  no  social  presence  to  the 
everlasting  wilderness  of  the  Alps.  Look  up 
to  the  firmament  of  a  starry  night,  from  the 
throng  of  a  city,  or  from  the  waste  of  a  desert ; 
you  are,  while  you  gaze,  alone  with  Infinity 
and  your  own  soul.  Whole  multitudes  of 
fleets  would  not  disconnect  our  impression  of 
the  ocean  from  the  idea  of  isolation.  Sur- 
round Niagara  with  the  masses  of  a  city 
population,  we  yet  should  feel  that  its  torrent 
is  the  child  of  the  wilderness,  and  hear  the 
voice  of  it  as  a  lonely  song  from  the  depths  of 
time.  It  is,  however,  in  actual  solitude  that 
the  love  of  nature  is  best  proved,  and  that  its 
grander  aspects  afford  the  sublimest  pleas- 
ures. 

Add  science  to  sensibility,  in  a  mind  of 
wonderful  grasp,  logic,  and  imagination  :  we 
may  then  fancy  the  fulness  of  exalted  pleas- 
ures which  the  life  of  Alexander  Humboldt 
must  have  embraced,  passed,  as  it  was,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  universe,  and  in  the 
study  of  its  laws.  With  a  genius  equally 
beautiful  and  intellectual,  equally  descriptive 
and  analytic,  the  man  of  science  bloomed  into 
the  poet ;  but,  both  as  man  of  science  and  as 
poet,  he  traces  to  the  soul  our  interest  in  na- 
ture. After  a  general  picture,  in  the  opening 
portion  of  his  "  Kosnios,"  of  some  objects 
that  he  considers  among  the  most  striking  of 
those  which  he  remembered  in  his  travels,  he 
observes,  "All  that  the  senses  can  but  im- 
perfectly comprehend,  all  that  is  most  awful 
in  such  romantic  scenes  of  nature,  may  be- 
come a  source  of  enjoyment  to  a  man,  by 
opening  a  wide  field  to  the  creative  powers  of 
his  imagination.  Impressions  change  with 
the  varying  movement  of  the  mind  ;  and  we 
are  led  by  a  happy  illusion  to  believe  that 
we  receive  from  the  external  world  that  with 
which  we  have  ourselves  invested  it." 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  beautiful  in 
human  nature, — the  nature  which  is  itself 
V  the  beauty  of  the  World,"  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  earth  :  "  noble  in  reason  ;  infinite 
in  faculties ;  in  form  and  moving,  express 
and  admirable  ;  in  action  like  an  angel,  in 
apprehension  like  a  god."  If  human  beauty, 
cut  into  marble,  or  colored  upon  canvas,  can 
so  impress,  can  so  enchant  us,  how  divine  it 
is  when  the  living,  the  immortal  soul  adds  in- 
spiration to  its  splendor  I  The  youth  upon 
the  mountains,  blooming  into  goodly  man- 
hood, is  a  prince  and  heir  of  nature ;  the 
girl  by  the  spring,  robed  in  cheapest  cotton, 
with  the  light  of  loveliness  around  her,  with 
the  baptism  of  beauty  on  her  brow,  is  a 
queen,  with  a  right  divine  from  heaven. 
Pure  and  perfect  beauty  is  a  thing  of  pure 
and  perfect  peace.    So,  especially,  it  is  in 


woman.  It  is  meek,  humble,  and  uncon- 
scious. It  throws  brightness  around  it,  and 
we  rejoice  in  its  light.  It  is  calm  and  tran- 
quil in  its  own  self-sufficing  sweetness. 
Beauty  in  its  completeness  has  in  it  an  ele- 
ment of  holiness  ;  something  that  awes  while 
it  delights  ;  something  that  repels  familiarity 
while  it  wins  affection  ;  something  that  nerves 
the  hand  for  its  defence,  and  that  draws  the 
heart  to  its  worship.  Fair  and  comely  looks, 
it  is  said,  may  conceal  an  evil  mind.  Not  so  : 
an  evil  mind  cannot  be  concealed  ;  but,  if  it 
could,  the  looks  which  concealed  it  would 
not  be  those  of  beauty  ;  for,  while  a  ray  of 
true  beauty  lingers  even  on  a  ruin,  a  ray  of 
sacred  fire  is  still  in  the  sanctuary,  however 
so'iled  and  dilapidated  may  be  the  temple. 
"As  the  emerald,"  says  Goethe,  "refreshes 
the  sight  with  its  beautiful  hues,  and  exerts, 
it  is  said,  a  beneficent  influence  on  that 
noble  sense,  so  does  human  beauty  look  with 
far  larger  potency  on  the  outward  and  in- 
ward sense.  Whoever  looks  upon  it  is 
charmed  against  the  breath  of  evil,  and  feels 
in  harmony  with  himself  and  with  the  world." 
Experience  bears  out  this  great  poet's  testi- 
mony. Genuine  beauty  has  a  purifying  ac- 
tion on  all  minds  which  are  not  incorrigibly 
gross ;  and  that  which  does  not  refine  cannot 
be  beauty,  be  it  in  a  person,  be  it  in  a  pic- 
ture. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  is  rooted  in 
the  same  principles  as  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  ;  that  is,  in  our  capacities  of  pure  and 
disinterested  enjoyment,  by  means  of  sensibili- 
ty, imagination,  and  judgment,  of  whatever 
is  fair  and  admirable  in  itself,  and  for  itself. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  is 
direct :  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  Art 
comes  through  the  medium  and  ministry  of 
genius.  But  the  tendency  appears  in  aspira- 
tion, long  before  it  becomes  formed  into  art. 
As  soon  as  a  man  has  served  his  most  press- 
ing necessities,  his  ideal  instincts  begin  to 
work.  In  rude  fashion,  he  makes  endeavors 
after  the  beautiful ;  at  least,  he  attempts  to 
find  satisfaction,  which  is  not  that  of  sense, 
appetite,  or  passion.  He  devises  ornaments. 
He  ornaments  his  person.  He  ornaments  his 
canoe,  his  war-club,  his  drinking-cup,  his 
pipe.  Ornament  is  here,  in  each  case,  a 
matter  entirely  superadded,  and  with  no  de- 
sign of  profit  or  of  use.  Paints  or  punctures 
do  not  strengthen  his  body  :  carving  does  not 
give  swiftness  to  his  canoe,  force  to  his  war- 
club,  flavor  to  his  drinking-cup,  or  fragrance 
to  his  pipe  :  but  paints,  punctures,  carving, 
do  give  gratification  to  his  mind  ;  at  the  low- 
est, they  please  his  vanity,  and  keep  him  in 
the  fashion. 

A  striking  peculiarity  is  observed  in  the 
national   history  of  man    in    relation  to 
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art.  Man  begins  art  with  himself  in  the 
savage  state ;  and  again,  in  the  extreme  of 
the  civilized  state,  he  enslaves  art  to  himself. 
It  is  in  the  period  between  those  two  states 
that  art  achieves  all  that  is  most  worthy, 
most  noble,  and  most  memorable.  When 
cultivated  man  comes  into  the  youth  of  his 
power,  he  is  unselfish,  vigorous,  docile,  and 
heroic.  Fresh  in  intellect,  strong  in  body,  in 
perception,  and  in  imagination,  he  is  soon 
taught,  he  is  willing  to  learn,  and  ever  ready 
to  obey,  the  lesson,  that  his  life  is  consecrated 
to  the  gods  and  to  the  state.  Every  thing 
best  that  he  is  or  owns,  he  devotes  to  the 
glory  and  good  of  both.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  ancient  ideal.  We  may  see  the  influence 
of  such  an  ideal  on  ancient  art.  The  influ- 
ence is  first  seen  in  building.  Architecture 
is  a  sphere  of  art.which  at  once  indicates  the 
most  special,  the  most  admirable  character- 
istics of  man.  It  indicates  his  feeling  of 
home,  and  his  sentiment  of  worship.  No 
other  sphere  of  art  is  more  affecting,  more 
impressive,  more  venerable;  and,  whether  as 
effect  or  cause,  no  other  sphere  of  art  is  more 
intimately  bound  up  with  social  culture.  No 
other  sphere  of  art  has  more  exhibited  the 
wonderful  expansiveness  and  variety  of  man's 
development.  Look  at  man  shrinking  into  a 
cave,  crouching  in  a  hut,  or  raising  for  him- 
self a  fragile  tent,  and  how  near  to  the  very 
brute  he  seems  !  Yet  he  is  the  same  being, 
that,  with  enlarging  soul,  magnifies  his  dwell- 
ing, until  cave,  hut,  and  tent  swell  into  tem- 
ple, palace,  castle,  fortress.  And  then  temple, 
palace,  castle,  fortress,  are  as  manifold  as 
races,  climates,  generations,  sentiments,  and 
creeds.  But  special  illustrations  of  ancient 
art  we  take,  first  of  all,  from  the  Greeks  ; 
for,  as  art  is  the  ideal  of  the  actual,  we  might 
almost  call  the  aesthetic  masterpieces  of  the 
Greeks  the  ideal  of  art.  The  Greeks  never 
expended  much  power  on  art  which  minis- 
tered directly  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
the  individual.  Supremely  and  first,  Greek 
power  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  ;  but  their 
gods  were  only  transcendent  impersonations 
of  humanity.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
was  merely  a  deification  of  humanity;  and 
art,  in  modification  of  might  and  loveliness, 
was  their  religion  rendered  palpable. 

The  temple  was  therefore  the  grand  ex- 
pression of  this  religion;  ami  this  religion 
consisted  mainly  in"  the  visible.  The  aim 
Was  to  make  the  temple  as  perfect  as  the 
forjria  were,  winch  it  was  to  support  and  to 
enshrine.  We  build  a  temple  in  which  to 
worship:  the  Greek  built  a  temple  to  belli 
itself  at]  aCt  Of  worship,  an  cinhodied  and 
permanent  adoration.  His  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  was  iii  the  sense  of  beauty.  When 
lie  would  pay  his  utmost  homage  to  the  Di« 


vinity,  it  was  by  giving  forms  to  his  most 
perfect  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  These  forms, 
whether  in  temples  or  statues,  were  his  mode 
of  worship.  No  feeling  is  more  honorable  in 
man  than  that  which  prompts  him  to  build  a 
temple.  It  is  one  that  transports  him  out  of 
his  individuality,  and  above  it.  A  temple  is 
a  monumental  consecration  of  man's  highest 
sentiment.  We  should  not,  therefore,  omit 
saying,  that,  though  the  beautiful  in  art  may 
transcend  the  perfection  of  the  human  form, 
and  show  forth  the  glory  of  the  State,  it  can- 
not fully  indicate  the  spiritual  in  religion. 
Compared  with  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  in  art 
were  mere  barbarians ;  but  the  Jews  had  an 
inspiration  among  them,  which  gave  to  their 
temple  a  glory  and  a  power  that  contrasted 
with  all  the  splendor  of  Hellenic  art,  and  was 
as  the  mid-day  sun  to  the  morning  star. 
How  goodly  to  the  Jews  was  even  the  second 
temple,  though  it  had  no  more  the  glory  of 
the  first,  in  the  burning  Shekinah,  or  in  the 
spirit  of  prophesy  !  With  what  labor  and 
lovingness  was  that  temple  erected !  The 
man  gave  his  strength,  and  the  woman  gave 
her  ornaments ;  and  all  watched  it  daily  as 
it  grew, — watched  it  with  rejoicing,  as  it 
arose  higher  and  higher  in  the  majesty  of  its 
beauty.  But  its  majesty  was  in  its  consecra- 
tion to  Jehovah,  and  its  beauty  was  not  of 
mere  art  in  the  form  of  its  structure,  but  the 
beauty  of  holiness  in  the  spirit  of  its  worship. 
Even  the  third  temple,  raised  in  evil  times, 
desecrated  much  by  profane  uses,  much  de- 
spoiled of  sanctity  in  its  offices  and  ministry, 
had  still  hold  on  the  national  affection  ;  and, 
in  the  very  flames  which  consumed  it,  bore 
witness  to  the  national  enthusiasm.  Nor  was 
that  enthusiasm  burned  out  in  its  flames,  or 
buried  in  its  ashes :  it  lives  ever  still  as  one 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  scattered  people ; 
ever  still  the  Israelite  turns  towards  Jerusa- 
lem with  desire,  and,  like  his  ancestor  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  he  weeps  when  he  remem- 
bers Zion. 

In  Greek  art,  corresponding  with  Greek 
worship,  and  subordinate  to  the  temple,  came 
the  statues  of  gods,  demigods  and  heroes  ;  in 
union  with  the  State  came  buildings  of  busi- 
ness, of  defence,  with  their  appropriate  con- 
comitants, including  sculptures  commemora- 
tive of  religious  devotion,  patriotic  homage, 
and  public  gratitude. 

By  the  time  the  Romans  had  become  ar- 
tistic, they  had  also  become  luxurious,  lelfish 
and  corrupt.  They  built  temples,  but  tilled 
them  with  no  reverence;  they  had  images  of 
gods,  but  no  faith  in  gods  ;  their  greatest  citi- 
zens were  slaughtered  by  faction  or  by  each 
other;  and  many  of  the  forms  which  art 
afterwards  perpetuated  were  those  of  inex- 
orable monsters,  whose  memon  should  have 
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perished.  The  subjugation  of  art  to  luxury 
by  the  Romans  is  seen  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  baths,  and  their  adaptation,  not  so  much 
to  cleanness  as  to  effeminacy  ;  the  subjugation 
of  art  by  the  Romans  to  cruel  and  gross 
pleasure  is  seen  in  the  terrible  dimensions 
and  terrible  uses  of  their  amphitheatres,  in 
which  sanguinary  multitudes  assembled  to 
feast  on  the  bloody  strifes  and  dying  agonies 
of  men  and  brutes.  Those  horrible  applica- 
tions of  art  destroyed  all  its  humanizing 
idealism  :  in  the  presence  of  such  carnivals  of 
murder,  the  regular  theatre  and  the  poetic 
drama  withered  out  of  sight  and  out  of  life. 
On  the  subjugation  of  art  by  the  Romans  to 
individual  luxury,  in  their  palaces  and  their 
pleasures,  there  is  no  time  to  speak.  As  one 
advantage  we  reap  from  the  egotistic  employ- 
ment of  art  by  the  Romans,  we  have  from  it 
a  number  of  excellent  busts,  remarkable  for 
their  strength  and  individuality  of  expression. 
For  the  rest,  we  may  conclude  that  the  beau- 
tiful has  died  out  of  art  whenever  its  spirit 
has  become  inhuman  or  impure. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"that's  how!" 

After  a  great  snow-storm,  a  little  fellow 
began  to  shovel  a  path  through  a  large  snow- 
bank before  his  grandmother's  door.  He  had 
nothing  but  a  small  shovel  to  work  with. 

"  How  do  you  expect  to  get  through  that 
drift?"  asked  a  man  passing  along. 

"  By  keeping  at  it,"  said  the  boy,  cheer- 
fully ;  "  that's  how  !" 

That  is  the  secret  of  mastering  almost  every 
difficulty  under  the  sun.  If  a  hard  task  is 
before  you,  stick  to  it.  Do  not  keep  thinking 
how  large  or  hard  it  is,  but  go  at  it,  and  little 
by  little  it  will  grow  smaller  and  smaller, 
until  it  is  done. 

If  a  hard  lesson  is  to  be  learned,  do  not 
spend  a  moment  in  fretting ;  do  not  lose  a 
breath  in  saying,  "  I  can't,"  or  "  I  do  not  see 
how ;"  but  go  at  it,  and  keep  at  it.  Study. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  conquer  it.  If  a  fault 
is  to  be  cured,  or  a  bad  habit  broken  up,  it 
cannot  be  done  by  merely  being  sorry,  or  only 
trying  a  little.  You  must  keep  fighting  it, 
and  not  give  up  fighting  until  it  is  got  rid  of. 

The  contented  spirit  is  pleased  with  what 
are  called  small  mercies,  but  the  skies  cannot 
drop  fatness  for  the  discontented. 

I  T  E  M  S. 

A  female  teacher  has  recently  been  elected  Prin- 
cipal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Boys'  Grammar  School  in 
this  city.  The  Controllers  of  the  First  district  re- 
fused to  certify  to  the  city  Controller  her  election 
and  due  qualification,  and  she  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel 
the  controllers  to  officially  recognize  her  as  the 
iegally  chosen  principal  of  the  school,  in  order  that 
she  might  draw  her  salary.     The  election  of  a 


woman  to  such  a  position,  where  her  salary  was  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  a  male  principal  ($1,650  a 
year),  excited  a  great  deal  of  opposition  among 
those  who  think  that  a  woman  should  be  kept  "  in 
her  sphere,"  and  only  paid  half  a  man's  wages. 
The  court,  after  hearing  the  parties,  decided  to 
grant  the  mandamus  — in  other  words,  that  Mary 
McManus,  having  been  duly  elected,  and  being 
confessedly  competent  to  fill  the  place,  could  not 
be  prevented  by  the  controllers  from  entering  upon 
her  duties  and  drawing  her  pay.  Judge  Allison 
said  there  was  no  law  or  regulation  which  forbade 
the  election  of  a  properly  qualified  woman  as 
principal  of  a  boys'  grammar  school.  Male  teachers, 
it  is  said,  often  resign  in  order  to  obtain  higher 
wages  in  other  pursuits,  causing  thereby  no  little 
embarrassment ;  but  it  is  thought  that  women,  if 
paid  the  same  salaries  as  men,  will  be  more  likely 
to  remain  at  their  posts. 

Glycerine  and  Yolk  op  Eggs. — Four  parts,  by 
weight,  of  yolk  of  egg  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  five 
parts  of  glycerine,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  gives  a  preparation  of  great 
value  as  an  unguent  for  application  to  broken  sur- 
faces of  the  skin  of  all  kinds.  The  compound  has 
a  horny-like  consistency,  is  unctuous  like  fatty 
substances,  but  over  which  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  quickly  removed  by  water.  It  is  unalterable, 
a  specimen  having  laid  exposed  to  the  air  for  three 
years  unchanged.  Applied  to  the  skin  it  forms  a 
varnish  which  effectually  excludes  the  air,  and 
prevents  its  irritating  effects.  These  properties 
render  it  serviceable  for  erysipelas  and  cutaneous 
affections,  of  which  it  allays  the  action. — Scientific 
American. 

The  Fall  op  Leaves. — M.  Trecul  and  others  have 
seen  engaged  in  investigating  the  fall  of  leaves,  and 
their  researches  would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  many  plants  a  phenomenon  occurs  just 
before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
process  which  accompanies  the  shedding  of  horns 
in  animals.  It  consists  in  the  obstruction  of  the 
vessels  ar.  the  petiole  or  leaf  stalk.  This  obstruc- 
tion is  caused  by  the  multiplication  of  cell?,  which 
first  occur  in  the  parietes  of  the  vessels.  The  cells 
increase  and  multiply  till  at  last  the  vessels  are 
completely  choked  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
insertion  of  the  leaf,  and  thus  a  defferentiated  plane 
is  formed  across  which  the  leaf  stalk  breaks,  and 
the  leaf  accordingly  falls.  —  Boston  Journ.  of  Chcm. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  commenced  run- 
ning regular  trains  to  Lawrence  City,  near  Fort 
Saunders.  Over  one  hundred  houses  have  already 
been  erected  there.  The  Pacific  railroads  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  to  charge  more  than  double  the 
average  rates  charged  on  the  railroads  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic,  north  of  St.  Louis. 

Exportation  op  Gold. — The  shipment  of  gold 
from  New  York,  on  the  16th,  made  a  total  of  $3,- 
150,458,  and  the  amount  from  the  first  of  the  year 
to  that  date  was  $30,000;361.  The  foreign  imports, 
at  New  York  for  (he  week  ending  16th,  were  valued 
at  $2,773,251.  When  we  analyze  the  items  which 
make  up  this  very  large  amount—  only  one  week's 
imports  at  one  port— it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
little  of  the  articles  thus  received  for  American  con* 
sumption  were  actually  necessary.  Nearly  fifty- 
three  thousand  dollars  for  loines,  and  almost  thirty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  champagne  ;  thirty  thous- 
and dollars  for  jewelry  ;  nearly  seventy-four  thous- 
and dollars  for  furs ;  fifty-three  thousand  dollars  for 
loutches ;  one  bundl  ed  and  sixty-three  thousand 
dollars  for  tin  boxes ;  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  dollars  for  railroad  bars* 
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A  Testimony  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,   concerning   our  beloved  Friend, 
David  J.  Griscom,  a  minister,  deceased. 
Impressed  with  a  belief  that  a  memorial  of 
our  departed  friend  would  be  of  interest  to 
survivors,  particularly  the   youth,  we  feel 
drawn  in  love  to  give  forth  this  testimony. 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  Third  month,  A.  D. 
1815.  His  parents,  William  and  Ann  Gris- 
com, were  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
concerned  for  the  guarded,  religious  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  frequently  collecting 
their  family  for  silent  waiting.  In  these 
opportunities  a  portion  of  Scripture  was 
generally  read,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
parents  sometimes  expressed.  This  may 
truly  be  said  to  hade  been  as  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  found  after  many  days.  As  a 
boy  he  was  noted  for  his  firm  integrity, 
and  desire  to  influence  his  companions  for 
good. 

About  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  he 
commenced  teaching,  as  an  assistant  to  his 
brother  in  a  large  boarding  school. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1837  he  w:is 
married  to  Anne  M.  Whiteloek,  and  set  I  let  I 
in  Byberry,  where  he  had  previously  opened 
a  school,  and  in  less  than  one  year  his  he- 
loved  wife  was  removed  by  death.    In  alllu- 

(itlg  to  this  ho  said:  "  The  dispensation  has 
been  a,  soul  subduing  one,  still  there  has  been 
little  of  bitterness  in  it;  our  short  career  was 


harmonious  and  our  communion  in  true  af- 
fection ;  our  religious  observances,  especially, 
I  can  refer  to,  not  only  with  joy,  but  with 
animation  of  heart." 

In  the  spring  of  1839  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Friends  of  New  York  to  take 
charge  of  their  Monthly  Meeting  school, 
going  there,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  "stranger 
among  strangers,  bowed  under  the  weight  of 
his  own  sorrows."  It  being  intimated  to  him 
that  he  might  exclude  himself  too  much  from 
society,  he  replied,  "  My  fears  for  myself  are 
on  the  other  hand.  1  feel  that  my  path  is 
beset  with  allurements  calculated  to  draw  off 
the  mind  from  the  objects  of  its  early  af- 
fections, and  set  it  afloat  in^the  unstable  ele- 
ment of  worldly-mindedness,"  expressing  an 
earnest  desire  for  preservation  in  the  lowlv 
and  safe  path  where  the  true  Shepherd  is  the 
only  guide,  and  the  stranger's  voice  shall  not 
be  followed. 

On  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  relatives 
he  wrote,  f|  I  think  I  can  say  I  expe rienced 
every  enjoyment  I  anticipated,  and  was 
enabled  to  wander  as  little  from  my  convic- 
tions of  right  as  I  expected.  Tins  I  fbel  to 
be  a  blessing;  for  so  sensible  have  I  been  of 
my  extreme  weakness  en  other  occasions  that 
I  have  been  almost  ready  to  despair  of 
making  any  advance  in  the  great  work  of 
self-denial.  Perhaps  no  purer  temporal  en- 
joyment can  be  found  than  such  as  we.  receive 
from  those  never-failing  fountains  of  natural 
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affection,  yet  still  they  may  stand  more  in  the 
way  of  our  perfect  dedication  to  the  pointings 
of  truth  than  all  the  world  beside ;  having 
such  strong  hold  upon  us  we  may  be  in 
danger  of  sacrificing  our  religious  convictions 
to  them." 

He  continued  in  the  care  of  the  school  in 
New  York  about  three  years,  during  which 
time  a  social  and  religious  feeling  of  brother- 
ly love  between  him,  his  friends  and  pupils, 
-was  experienced,  in  the  prospect  of  leaving 
he  said,  "  I  find  it  will  not  be  without  some 
painful  emotions  that  I  shall  give  up  my 
home  here.  There  are  so  many  who  have 
shown  me  such  great  kindness  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  that  there  is 
a  sacrifice  to  be  made  on  leaving  them." 

Some  time  after  he  engaged  as  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Joseph  Walker,  of 
West  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  with  them  visited 
Europe.  This  visit  was  one  of  interest  to 
him,  and  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  his 
health. 

Whilst  in  England  he  wrote  home  as  fol- 
lows, "  I  feel  no  assurance  that  I  shall  return 
to  you  safe  from  my  wanderings,  but  whether 
I  do  or  not  is  a  matter  of  small  import,  pro- 
vided I  am  enabled  successfully  to  cross  the 
great  ocean  of  Time  and  find  a  safe  harbor  in 
Eternity."  In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of 
attending  a  meeting  of  Friends  in  Southamp- 
ton, which,  "  although  silent,  was  far  from 
being  an  uninteresting  one  to  me.  I  felt  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  remembered 
the  promise,  that  if  we  meet  in  -His  name  who 
is  love,  He  would  be  in  our  midst ;  and  that  we 
had  but  to  cast  ourselves  at  His  feet  and  He 
would  heal  us  of  whatever  infirmities  might 
afflict  us.  The  privilege  appeared  to  me  as 
one  beyond  all  price,  and  my  heart  yearned 
toward  the  assembly  that  they  might  be  made 
sensible  of  it." 

On  his  return  he  enjoyed  increasingly  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  the  love  and  esteem 
of  those  with  whom  he  associated  was  mani- 
fest, his  concern  to  do  right  being  apparent  in 
all  his  movements.  The  increase  of  friends 
and  brighter  prospects  of  life  affected  him  not 
in  this  earnest  effort.  He  was  cheerful  with- 
out levity ;  kind,  modest,  and  conciliating  ; 
firm  in  his  opinions  without  manifesting  a 
disposition  to  impose  them  upon  others. 

For  some  time  after  their  return,  in  Sixth 
month,  1845,  he  continued  to  reside  with 
Joseph  Walker  and  family,  with  whom  an 
enduring  friendship  was  formed. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  he  again  entered  the 
marriage  state  with  Jane  Whitelock,  and  set- 
tled in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  a  letter  written 
soon  after,  he  says,  "  One  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings attendant  upon  the  possession  of  such  a 
home  as  I  now  have,  I  think  consists  in  the 


opportunity  it  affords  of  sympathizing  in  the 
happiness  of  those  who  share  that  home  with 
us.  In  this  view  it  becomes  the  interest  of 
each  to  endeavor  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  other."  This  was  his  endeavor  through 
life.  He  was  much  beloved  by  all  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  that  came  under  his  care  or  in- 
fluence. 

In  the  year  1851  he  purchased  a  farm  near 
Woodbury,  N.  J. ;  moved  with  his  family 
thereto,  and  engaged  in  nursery  business. 
From  which  time,  becoming  a  member  of 
this  Monthly  Meeting,  we  more  particularly 
knew  him,  and  can  say  as  said  David  of  his 
bosom  friend  Jonathan,  "  Very  pleasant  hast 
thou  been  to  me,  my  brother ;"  the  love 
which  unites  us  in  the  ever  blessed  truth,  far 
surpasses  all  earthly  attachments. 

He  was  a  bright  example  of  humility  and 
unobtrusive  goodness,  and,  though  well  skill- 
ed in  human  learning  and  science,  we  believe, 
like  the  great  Apostle,  he  counted  it  of  little 
moment  in  comparison  with  the  unspeakable 
gift  dispensed  from  on  High.  In  his  inter- 
course with  his  friends  he  gave  evidence  he 
had  been  with  the  blessed  Master,  which 
made  his  company  and  conversation  truly 
acceptable  and  instructive. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  ministry  was  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  About  this  time,  in  a  letter 
to  a  sister,  he  says  :  "  I  suppose  there  is  no 
one,  who  has  not  been  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances,  can  conceive  how  my  spirit 
has  been  abased  by  it.  It  will  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  thee  to  know  that,  in  the  little  labor  I 
have  had  yet  to  do  in  the  Church,  I  have  had 
the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  those 
friends  whose  business  it  is  to  judge  of  them.', 

His  frequent  change  of  residence  prevented 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  gift  until  the 
year  1859,  when,  having  frequently  appeared 
in  our  meetings  in  public  testimony,  with 
meekness  and  humility,  he  was  recommended 
a  minister  by  this  Monthly  Meeting ;  and  we 
can  truly  say,  in  his  ministry  he  was  impres- 
sive and  edifying,  being  remarkably  free 
from  inaccuracies  of  language,  not  multiply- 
ing words  wdthout  power. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  observed, 
"I  am  not  sensible  of  withholding  when  a 
clear  requisition  was  felt,  and  believe  there  is 
more  danger  in  continuing,  after  the  requisi- 
tion has  been  fulfilled,  under  the  warmth  of 
affection,  or  interest  in  the  subject  presented, 
to  the  injury  of  the  tender  visited  seed." 

During  several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  was  in  declining  health,  frequently  unable 
to  attend  meetings.  In  the  year  1864,  he  at-  [ 
tended  the  yearly  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders,  returning  home  in  the  evening.  On  the 
following  day  he  had  a  hemorrhage  of  the 
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lungs,  which  so  prostrated  him  that  he  w  as 
unable  to  go  much  from  home  afterwards. 
To  a  friend  he  observed  that  he  believed  his 
public  labors  had  closed,  but  thought  there 
was  yet  a  work  for  him  to  do  among  his 
children,  if  it  was  only  for  them  to  see  him 
suffer.  In  a  letter  to  a  sister  he  says  :  "  I 
feel  that  I  have  always  been  taken  care  of, 
and  have  no  right  to  be  despondent  now,  and 
try  to  be  resigned  to  whatever  trial  of  my 
faith  and  patience  may  be  permitted.  The 
end  cannot  be  very  far  off,  even  though  it 
may  be  delayed  longer  than  my  impatient 
spirit  *night  desire." 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  family  to  as- 
semble with  him  in  the  library,  in  the 
evening^  before  retiring,  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  silence,  when  some  of  the  children  would 
read  from  the  Bible,  When  no  longer  able 
to  meet  with  them  there,  his  room  was  made 
the  place  of  the  social  assemblage  for  reading 
and  devotion.  His  heart  abounded  in  grati- 
tude to  his  Heavenly  Father. 

His  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  family  is 
most  feelingly  set  forth  in  his  last  will  and 
testament,  viz. :  "  I  desire,  firstly,  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  His 
care  and  provision  for  me  through  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  and  my  dear  wife  and  child- 
ren to  an  obedience  to  His  will,  as  made 
known  in  their  own  hearts,  as  an  infinitely 
surer  dependence  than  any  earthly  possessions 
can  possibly  be  ;  and  I  recommend  my  chil- 
dren regularly  to  attend  Friends'  meetings  on 
First  and  other  meeting  days ;  and  enjoin  it 
on  them,  above  everything  else,  to  keep  their 
hearts  in  innocence  before  the  All-seeing 
Eye,  and  leave  it,  as  my  testimony  to  them, 
that,  if  they  do  this,  they  will  never  want  for 
aught  that  is  really  needful  to  their  earthly 
or  future  happiness." 

The  day  before  his  death  he  said  to  his 
children,  "My  dear  children,  I  shall  soon  be 
taken  care  of  in  another  world,  but  you  will 
have  to  struggle  on  longer.  Always  be  good 
children  ;  try  and  go  in  the  way  your  heaven- 
ly Father  would  have  you  go ;  try  and  do 
His  will.  I  love  you  all,  and  I  desire  Him 
to  bless  you  !  Bless  you  !  Bless  you  !  1  am 
too  weak  to  say  more!"  On  a  brother  coin- 
ing in  soon  after  he  said,  "  My  faith  has  been 
renewed,  even  this  day.  Our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther will  take  care  of  us,  and  permit  us  to 
meet  again." 

In  this  sweet  confiding  spirit  he  departed, 
this  life  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  First  month) 
1865,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 

interred  on  the  ninth  in  Friends'  burial 
ground,  from  the  meet ing-honso  in  Wood- 
bury, alter  a  solemn  meet  ing,  in  whieh  several 
impressive  testimonies  weri1  home. 

Read    in,  and    approved   by,  Woodbury 


Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Upper 
Greenwich,  Eleventh  month,  twenty-fifth  day, 
1867,  and  signed  by  direction  thereof. 

Wm.  Wade  Grlsco:.i, 
Ann  Eliza  Haines, 

Clerks. 

Read  in,  and  approved  by,  Salem  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in  Woodbury, 
fifth  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1867,  and  directed 
to  be  signed  by  the  clerks  thereof,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Representative  Committee  or 
Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

David  Petit, 
Sarah  J.  Acton, 
Clerks. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FEELING  HAS  NO  FELLOW. 

The  deepest  sympathies  of  my  soul  flow 
out  toward  the  visited  children  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  you  upon  whom  the  influences 
of  his  love  have  descended  as  the  morning 
and  evening  dew,  gently  and  yet  so  forcibly 
as.  to  quicken  all  your  energies.  Oh  !  prize 
these  evidences  of  his  guardian  care  over  vou, 
designed  to  bring  you  into  immediate  com- 
munion with  himself;  and  if  at  any  time 
trials  of  your  faith  come,  from  whatever 
source,  receive  them  as  a  refining  process, 
designed  to  purify  the  inner  temple  of  the 
heart,  and  fit  it  for  the  abode  of  your  soul's 
well-beloved.  There  is  much  to  encourage 
you ;  testimonies  are  numerous,  even  from 
ancient  days,  to  the  sufficiency  of  divine 
grace,  to  enable  all  to  do  aud  to  suffer  the 
will  of  God.  May  the  eye  of  the  mind  be 
fixed  intently  upon  these,  that  stand  as  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  dispel  the  dark  shades 
of  human  infirmity  that  so  often  come  in  be- 
tween us  and  "Christ  the  true  light."  Look 
not  to  men  to  decide  whit  you  mayor  mav 
not  do,  but  retire  in  spirit  into  the  sanctuai v 
of  your  own  hearts.  Be  still,  and  you  will 
hear  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd  saving, 
"Come  up  hither  and  I  will  show  thee. 
Obey  this  voice,  follow  this  teacher  sent  from 
God — this  heavenly  guide — and  thou  wilt  rise 
out  of  all  bewilderment,  into  a  clear  atmos- 
phere, where  fogs  and  vapors  are  dispelled 
by  the  shining  of  the  M  Sun  of  righteousness." 
His  holy  presence  gives  strength  to  the  lowly 
watcher,  to  leap  over  all  the  stumbling-stoacs 
that  can  be  thrown  in  the  way.  Turn  not 
aside,  I  beseech  you,  because  things  that 
grieve  are  multiplied,  but  remember,  "The 
trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience,  ami 
patience  experience,  experience  hope,  and 
hope  maketh  not  ashamed  because  the  I  ivo 
of  <  2nd  is  shed  abroad  in  I  h<-  heart. 

Were  there  no  conflicting  powers,  there 
would  bo  no  warfare,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  brighten  the  armor,  or  induce  us  to  strive 
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for  the  masterage.  Then  let  not  him  boast 
that  putteth  on  the  harness,  but  he  that  put- 
teth  it  off,  after  having  borne  manfully  the 
trials  of  the  day,  and  served  faithfully  his 
appointed  time,  through  heat  and  cold, 
drought  and  tempest,  till  a  release  is  sounded, 
and  faith  turns  to  vision,  and  prayer  to 
praise.  S.  H. 

bth  mo.  17th,  1868. 


From  "  Imitation  of  Christ." 
BLESSEDNESS   OF   INTERNAL  CONVERSATION 
WITH  CHRIST. 
BY  THOMAS  a'REMPIS. 
(Concluded  from  page  196.) 

Christ. — Humility  and  patience  under  ad- 
versity are  more  acceptable  to  me,  my  son, 
than  joy  and  fervor  when  all  is  prosperous 
and  peaceful. 

Why  art  thou  offended  and  grieved  at 
every  little  injury  from  men ;  when,  if  it 
were  much  greater,  it  ought  to  be  borne  with- 
out emotion  ?  As  fast  as  such  evils  arise,  let 
their  influence  be  banished  from  thy  mind  : 
they  are  not  new ;  thou  hast  met  with  many, 
and,  if  thy  life  be  long,  shalt  meet  with  many 
more. 

When  adversity  stands  not  in  thy  path, 
thou  dost  boast  thy  fortitude ;  and  can  give 
excellent  counsel  to  others,  whom  thou  ex- 
pectest  to  derive  strength  from  thy  exhorta- 
tions :  but  no  sooner  do  the  same  evils  that 
oppressed  them  turn  upon  thyself,  than  forti- 
tude forsakes  thee,  and  thou  art  destitute 
both  of  counsel  and  strength.  O  let  the  fre- 
quent instances  of  the  power  which  the 
lightest  evils  have  over  thee,  keep  thee  con- 
tinually mindful  of  thy  great  frailty.  No 
evil,  however,  is  permitted  to  befall  thee,  but 
what  may  be  made  productive  of  a  much 
greater  good. 

When  thou  meetest  with  injury  from  the 
violence  or  treachery  of  men,  exert  all  thy 
resolution  to  drive  the  thoughts  of  it  from 
thy  heart:  but  if  it  toucheth  thee  too  sensibly 
to  be  soon  buried  in  forgetfulness,  let  it 
neither  depress  nor  vex  thee ;  and  if  thou 
canst  not  bear  it  cheerfully,  at  least  bear  it 
patiently.  If  any  censure  that  is  uttered 
against  thee  be  too  severe  and  cruel  to  be 
heard  in  silence,  suppress  thy  indignation  be- 
fore it  burst  into  flame ;  and  suffer  no  expres- 
sion of  impatience  and  resentment  to  escape 
thy  lips,  that  may  give  occasion  of  scandal  to 
the  weak.  The  storm  that  is  thus  raised 
within  thee  will  soon  subside;  and  the 
wounds  thy  heart  has  received  from  the 
arrows  of  reproach,  shall  be  healed  by  the 
influence  of  restoring  grace.  I  live  forever  ; 
ready  to  help  thee  upon  all  occasions,  and  to 
he-tow  abundant  consolation  upon  thee,  if 
thou  devoutly  callest  upon  me  for  it. 


Keep  thy  mind  then  calm,  and  girded  for 
severer  conflicts.  Because  thou  art  often 
strongly  tempted,  and  deeply  troubled,  thou 
must  not  think  that  all  is  lost.  Thou  art 
man,  not  God  ;  a  spirit  fallen,  not  a  pure  an- 
gel. How  canst  thou  expect  to  continue  in 
one  unchangeable  state  of  enjoyment  ?  Give 
up  thyself  wholly  to  my  mercy :  I  am  he  who 
comforteth  all  that  mourn  ;  and  raiseth  to  a 
participation  of  Divine  strength  all  that  are 
truly  sensible  of  their  weakness. 

Disciple.— Thy  words,  O  Lord,  distill  as 
dew,  and  are  "sweeter  than  honey,  or  the 
honey-comb."  What  would  become  of  me, 
in  the  midst  of  so.  much  darkness,  corruption, 
and  misery,  without  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  illu- 
minate, sanctify,  and  comfort  me?  I  will 
not  regard  what,  nor  how  much  I  suffer,  if  I 
can  but  be  made  capable  of  enjoying  thee, 
my  supreme  and  only  good  !  Be  mindful  of 
•me,  O  most  merciful  God  !  Grant  me  a  safe 
passage  through  this  vale  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
and  in  the  true  path  conduct  me  to  thy 
heavenly  kingdom !  Amen. 

Christ. — Forbear  to  reason,  my  son,  upon 
deep  and  mysterious  subjects,  especially  the 
secret  judgments  of  God.  Ask  not,  Why  this 
man  is  forsaken,  and  that  distinguished  by  a 
profusion  of  grace  :  why  one  is  so  deeply  hum- 
bled and  another  so  eminently  exalted.  These 
things  surpass  the  limits  of  human  under- 
standing; nor  can  the  deepest  reasoning  in- 
vestigate the  proceedings  of  the  Most  High. 
When,  therefore,  such  questions  are  either 
suggested  by  the  enemy,  or  proposed  by  the 
vain  curiosity  of  men,  answer  in  the  words  of 
the  royal  prophet,  "  Righteous  art  thou,  O 
Lord !  and  just  are  thy  judgments.  The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and  righteous 
altogether."  My  judgments  are  to  be  feared, 
not  discussed  ;  for  they  are  incomprehensible 
to  every  understanding  but  my  own. 

Forbear  also  to  inquire  and  dispute  con- 
cerning the  pre-eminence  of  apostles  and 
martyrs ;  who  is  the  most  holy,  and  who  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  These 
questions  produce  the  strife  of  unprofitable 
debate,  and  nourish  presumption  and  vain 
glory. 

Beware,  my  son,  of  being  led  by  vain 
curiosity  to  "  search  the  things  that  are  above 
thy  strength  :"  and  let  all  thy  faculties  be 
employed  in  that  only  needful  and  important 
inquiry,  how  thou  thyself  mayest  be  found  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  though  in  the  least 
and  lowest  place.  What  does  knowledge 
avail,  unless  it  makes  us  more  humble,  and 
excite  greater  ardor  to  glorify  my  name  ? 
He  who,  in  constant  attention  to  the  state  of 
his  own  soul,  laments  the  multitude  and  enor- 
mity of  his  sins,  and  the  small  number  and 
imperfection  of  his  virtues ;  and  when  he 
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thinks  on  glorified  spirits,  thinks  only  how 
exceedingly  remote  he  is  from  the  perfection 
which  they  have  attained  ;  is  more  acceptable 
to  me,  than  he  who  employs  his  time  and 
thoughts  in  considering  and  disputing  about 
the  different  degrees  of  excellence  and  glory 
that  distinguish  the  particular  members  of 
that  illustrious  assembly.  It  is  infinitely 
more  useful,  and  more  safe,  with  tears  and 
prayers  to  implore  grace  to  imitate  the  great 
examples  they  have  left ;  than  to  labor,  by 
fruitless  inquiries  into  their  state,  to  know 
what  no  human  understanding  is  able  to  com- 
prehend. 

Men  should  be  content  with  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  their  fallen  state,  and  suppress 
their  vain  curiosity,  and  refrain  from  their 
vainer  disputes.  Happy  spirits  glory  not  in 
any  personal  excellence;  for  they  arrogate 
no  good  themselves,  but  ascribe  all  to  me, 
who  with  infinite  liberality  have  freely  given 
them  whatever  they  possess.  The  consumma- 
tion of  their  honor  and  happiness,  is  found  in 
.their  boundless  love  of  God,  and  their  joyful 
celebration  of  his  praise.  The  more  exalted 
their  state  is,  the  more  humble  is  their 
spirit ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  written,  that  the 
four  and  twenty  elders,  who  were  seated 
round  the  throne  of  heaven,  "  cast  their 
crowns  before  the  throne,  and  fell  down  be- 
fore him  that  sat  on  the  throne;  and  wor- 
shipped him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever." 

Many  solicitously  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  degrees  in  glory  who  utterly  neglect  the 
infinitely  more  important  inquiry,  whether 
they  themselves  are  likely  to  be  numbered 
there,  even  among  the  least. 

When  the  disciples,  whom  I  had  chosen  to 
attend  my  ministry  upon  earth,  inquired  who 
should  be  "the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  it  was  answered,  "  Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  a 
Jittle  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  Woe  be  to  them,  therefore, 
who  cherish  the  pride  of  human  attainments  ; 
for  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  too 
low  to  give  them  entrance !  "  Woe  unto 
them  that  are  rich,  who  say  they  are  increased 
in  (mental)  riches,  and  have  need  of  nothing, 
for  they  have  received  their  consolation  ;" 
and  while  the  poor  enter  into  the  kingdom, 
they  shall  stand  weeping  and  wailing  with- 
out!  But  rejoice,  ye  humble,  and  leap  for 
j°y»  ve  l)()()r  inspirit!  for  while,  ye  continue 
in  the  truth  that  has  made  you  what  ve  are, 
"  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  !" 

J)ixviple~\jov<\  !  what  is  my  eonlideneo  in 
this  lile,  and  what  my  comfort  in  (he  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  all  things  under 
heaven?    Is  it  not  thee  alone,  O  my  ftod, 


whose  mercies  are  without  number,  and  with- 
out measure  ?  Where  hath  it  been  well  with 
me,  if  thou  wert  absent  ?  I  had  rather  be  naked, 
hungry,  and  despised  with  thee,  than  abound 
in  honor,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  without  thee : 
would  rather  choose,  with  thee,  to  wander, 
and  have  no  place  "where  to  lay  my  head," 
than,  without  thee,  to  possess  a  throne  in 
heaven.  Where  thou  art,  there  is  heaven  ; 
and  death  'and  hell  are  only  there  where 
thou  art  not.  Thou  art  the  desire  of  my 
soul ;  and  to  thee  my  sighs  and  groans,  my 
cries  and  prayers,  shall  continually  ascend. 
There  is  none  that  is  able  to  deliver  me  from 
my  necessities ;  none  in  whose  powrer  and 
goodness  I  can  trust,  but  thee,  O  my  God  ! 
Thou  art  my  refuge  and  my  hope  in  every 
distress ;  my  powerful  Comforter,  and  most 
faithful  friend ! 

Though  thou  permittest  me  to  be  exposed 
to  the  trial  of  various  troubles,  yet  dost  thou 
mercifully  superintend  the  conflict,  and  di- 
rect the  event  to  my  supreme  and  everlasting 
good:  "for  whom  thou  lovest,  thou  chast- 
enest  ;  and  scourgest  every  son  whom  thou 
receivest."  In  this  awful  probation,  thou  art 
not  less  to  be  loved  and  praised  than  when 
thou  fillest  my  soul  with  heavenly  consolations. 
Thou  alone,  therefore,  O  Lord  my  God !  art 
my  hope  and  sanctuary  ;  with  thee  I  leave 
all  my  tribulation  and  anguish,  and  resign 
the  beginning,  continuance,  and  end  of  every 
trouble,  to  thy  blessed  will. 

Wherever  I  look  for  support  and  consola- 
tion out  of  thee,  I  find  nothing  but  weakness 
and  distress:  and  if  thou  dost  not  revive, 
strengthen,  and  illuminate,  deliver,  and  pre- 
serve me.  the  friendship  of  mankind  can  give 
no  consolation,  the  strength  of  the  mighty 
bring  no  support,  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  ami 
the  labors  of  the  learned,  impart  no  instruc- 
tion, the  treasures  of  the  earth  purchase  no 
deliverance,  and  the  most  secret  places  afford 
no  protection.  All  persons  and  things  that 
seem  to  promise  peace  and  happiness  are  in 
themselves  vanity  and  nothing,  and  subvert 
the  hope  that  is  built  upon  them;  but  thou 
art  the  supreme,  essential,  and  final  good  ; 
the  perfection  of  life,  light,  and  love! 

"  Unto  thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes,  O  thou 
that  dwellest  in  the  heavens!"  in  thee,  the 
Father  of  mercies,  I  place  all  my  confidence ! 
()  illuminate  and  sanctify  my  soul  with  the 
influence  of  thy  Holy  Spirit;  that  being  de- 
livered from  all  the  darkness  and  impurity  of 
its  alienated  life,  it  may  become  the  living 
temple  of  thy  holy  presence,  the  seat  ot'  ti  v 
eternal  glory  1  In  the  immensity  of  thy 
goodness,  O  Lord,  and  "  in  the  multitude  of 
thy  tender  mercies,  turn  unto  me,"  ami  hear 
(ho  prayer  of  thy  poor  servant,  who  ha-t 
wandered  far  from  thee  into  the  region  of  the 
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shadow  of  death.  O  protect  and  keep  my 
soul  amid  the  innumerable  evils  which  this 
corruptible  life  is  always  bringing  forth  ;  and 
by  the  perpetual  guidance  of  thy  grace,  lead 
me  in  the  narrow  path  of  holiness  to  the 
realms  of  everlasting  light  and  peace.  Amen. 

The  following  address  was  adopted  by 
Friends'  General  Conference  for  the  promo- 
tion of  First-day  Schools,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, Fifth  month  14th,  1868. 

ADDRESS   ON    THE   SUBJECT    OP  FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 

To  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Frierds. 

The  beneficent  Author  of  our  being  has 
so  constituted  the  human  race  that  the  young, 
the  middle-aged,  and  the  old,  are  placed  to- 
gether in  the  family,  the  community,  and  the 
church.  The  evident  design  is  that  they  may 
mutually  help  and  improve  each  other.  The 
freshness  and  buoyancy  of  the  youthful 
spirit  cheer  and  enliven  the  household ;  and 
the  presence  of  such  in  our  religious  assem- 
blies is  felt  to  be  exceedingly  precious.  They 
need  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of 
minds  more  mature ;  and  the  instructions 
they  receive,  if  wisely  imparted,  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  a  rich  return  of  affec- 
tion. 

Although  the  office  of  instructing  the 
children  devolves  first  upon  parents,  and  is 
their  especial  duty,  there  is  also  a  similar 
obligation  resting  upon  the  religious  society 
to  which  they  belong,  that  cannot  be  ignored 
or  neglected  without  injurious  consequences. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  there 
is  in  associated  action  a  pleasurable  feeling 
and  a  stimulus  to  exertion  that  cannot  be  at- 
tained in  household  instruction.  This  results 
from  the  social  tendency  implanted  in  the 
human  heart  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  enjoyment  and  progress  of  the  race.  It 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  tendency,  in  order  to  encourage  the  young 
in  the  pursuit  of  religious  knowledge;  trust- 
ing that  the  ever-present  spirit  of  truth  will 
impress  upon  their  hearts  the  lessons  of  in- 
struction that  may  be  imparted.  It  is,  we 
hope,  with  a  desire  to  advance  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  that  we  advocate  the  First- 
day  schools  which  we  are  attempting  to  in- 
troduce into  our  Society.  Since  their  establish- 
ment among  Friends,  we  find  that  wherever 
they  are  in  operation,  there  is  a  more  full  at- 
tendance of  the  young  at  our  meetings  for  Di- 
vine worship.  This  results,  we  believe,  from 
the  association  of  the  adults  and  the  youth 
in  a  labor  of  love,  and  from  a  fresh  awaken- 
ing of  religious  life. 

There  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
stagnation.    Where  life  and  vigorous  health 


exist,  there  is  always  action ;  it  is  as  in. 
dispensable  to  a  religious  organization  as 
to  the  natural  body.  Our  children  will  be 
educated  by  the  circumstances  around  them  : 
if  we  stand  still  they  will  not ;  and  if  we  do 
not  the  work,  others  will  take  it  from  our 
hands.  Shall  we  allow  this?  or  shall  we 
rather  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  with 
them,  and  teach  them  faithfulness  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Abraham  ;  obedience  by  that  of 
Isaac ;  brotherly  love  and  forgiveness  by  that 
of  Joseph  ;  meekness  and  forbearance  by  that 
of  Moses;  courage  by  that  of  Caleb  and 
Joshua  ;  repentance  by  that  of  David  ;  pa- 
tience by  that  of  Job;  and  above  all,  purity 
and  love  by  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Son  and  sent  of  the  Father.  Most  of  those 
who  have  been  teachers  in  First-day  schools 
can  bear  witness  to  the  deep  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  pupils  in  these  instructive  narra- 
tives. Throughout  Christendom,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  esteemed,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense, 
the  depository  of  religious  truth.  They  are 
the  only  writings  deemed  authoritative  by  all,- 
and  hence  they  are  appealed  to  in  all  relig- 
ious controversies.  To  be  ignorant  of  their 
contents  is  a  defect  in  education  that  must  be 
felt  through  life.  But  their  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  this  :  that  they  abound  with  examples 
and  precepts  which  encourage  the  Christian 
pilgrim  in  his  progress,  and  supply  him  with 
materials  for  devout  meditation. 

There  is  perhaps  no  religious  society  in 
whose  public  ministry  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  more  abundantly  rehearsed  than  in 
ours,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  desirable 
that  it  should  be  accurately  quoted,  as  well 
as  pertinently  applied. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
our  members  from  the  acquisition  of  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  in  First-day  schools,  there  is 
another  aspect  of  this  interesting  subject  that 
deserves  to  be  considered.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience,  that  to  engage  from  pure  mo- 
tives in  any  work  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  enlarges  the  heart,  and  opens  other 
fields  of  religious  labor.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  attended 
by  its  necessary  consequences,  degradation 
and  suffering.  A  reformation  of  public 
morals  in  many  respects  is  needed ;  but  no 
reformation  except  that  which  is  founded  on 
Christian  principles  can  be  enduring. 

In  order  to  engage  successfully  in  this 
great  field  of  labor,  those  spiritual  gifts 
which  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Creator, 
must  be  developed  and  improved  by  exercise. 
They  are  various  in  kind  and  in  degree ;  but, 
whether  one,  or  two,  or  five  talents  be  given, 
their  proper  use  is  essential  to  individual 
happiness  and  to  the  public  good. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that,  in  order  to 
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bring  up  the  masses  of  mankind  from  their 
low  condition,  those  who  are  blest  with  more 
light  and  knowledge  must  go  down  to  them, 
and  lift  them  up  by  deeds  of  kindness  and 
affectionate  counsel ;  thus  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  Him  who  went  about  continually  doing 
good.  The  neglected  children  of  the  poor, 
in  our  large  cities  especially,  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  benevolent.  Although  many 
are  engaged  in  giving  them  aid  and  instruc- 
tion, there  is  still  a  wide  field  of  religious 
labor  among  them  ;  and  the  injunction  of  the 
divine  Master  is  applicable  to  our  day  :  "  Say 
not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months,  and  then 
cometh  harvest?  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift 
up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  ;  for  they 
are  white  already  to  harvest.  And  he  that 
reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit 
unto  life  eternal. 


"  From  Formation  of  the  Christian  Character  " 
OUR  POWER  TO  OBTAIN  THAT  WHICH  WE  SEEK. 
BY  H.  WARE  JR. 
(Concluded  from  page  198.) 

In  some  persons,  this  notion  takes  the  form 
of  a  real  or  fancied  humility.  They  fear  lest 
they  be  found  seeking  salvation  through  their 
own  works,  and  relying  on  their  own  merits. 
But  what  a  strange  humility  this,  which  leads 
to  a  disregard  of  the  divine  will,  and  disobedi- 
ence to  the  divine  commands  ;  which  virtual- 
ly says,  '  I  will  continue  in  sin  that  grace 
may  abound  !'  Let  me  ask,  too,  Who  will 
trust  to  receive  salvation  .without  actual  obe- 
dience ?  Where  is  it  promised  to  those  who 
will  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  self-government 
and  active, virtue ?  Where  is  it  offered  to 
any,  but  those  who  seek  it  by  4  bringing  forth 
friuts  meet  for  repentance,'  and  by  '  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing. 

And  let  none  fear  lest  this  make  void  the 
grace  of  God.  For  how  is  it  that  grace  leads 
to  salvation  ?  Is  it  by  arbitrarily  fitting  the 
soul  for  it,  and  ushering  it  into  heaven  with- 
out its  own  co-operation  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather 
by  opening  a  free  highway  to  the  kingdom  of 
life  through  which  all  may  walk  and  be  saved  ? 
This  is  what  the  Saviour  has  done ;  he  has 
made  the  path  of  life  accessible  and  plain,  has 
thrown  open  the  gate  of  heaven,  lias  taught, 
men  how  to  enter  in  and  reach  their  bliss. 
Whoever  pursues  this  path,  and  enters 
4  through  trie  gate  into. the  city,'  is  saved  by 
grace.  For  though  he  has  used  his  own 
powers  to  travel  on  this  highway,  yet  he  did 
not  establish  that  highway  ;  nor  OOttld  he  have 

traversed  it  without  guidance,  and  aid ;  nor 
could  he  have  opened  for  himself  the  door  of 
entrance.  Heaven  is  still  a  Free  gill,  inas- 
much as  it  is  granted  by  Infinite  benignity  to 

those  who  did  not,  do  not,  and  cannot  deserve 
it.    Vet  there  are  certain  conditions  to  be  per- 


formed. And  to  refuse  the  performance  of 
those  conditions,  on  the  plea  that  you  thus 
derogate  from  the  mere}''  of  God,  and  do  some- 
thing to  purchase  or  merit  happiness,  is  a 
madness  which  ought  to  be  strenuously  op- 
posed, or  it  will  leave  you  to  perish  in  your 
sins. 

These  two  things,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
axioms  of  the  religious  life;  first,  that  a 
man's  own  labors  are  essential  to  his  salvation  ; 
second,  that  his  utmost  virtue  does  nothing 
toward  purchasing  or  meriting  salvation. 
When  he  has  done  all  his  duty,' he  is  still,  as 
the  Saviour  declares,  but  an  4  unprofitable  ser- 
vant/ He  has  been  more  than  recompensed 
by  the  blessings  of  this  present  life.  That 
the  happiness  of  an  eternal  state  may  be 
attained,  in  addition  to  these,  is  a  provision  of 
pure  grace  ;  and  it  is  mere  insanity  to  neglect 
the  duties  of  religion  through  any  fear  lest 
you  should  seem  to  be  seeking  heaven  on  the 
ground  of  your  own  desert.  Virtue  would  be 
your  duty,  though  you  were  to  perish  forever 
at  the  grave ;  and  that  God  has  opened  to  his 
children  the  prospect  of  a  future  inheritance 
infinitely  disproportioned  to  their  merit,  is 
only  a  further  reason  for  making  virtue  your 
first  and  chief  pursuit. 

It  is  true  there  is  great  infirmity  in  human 
nature,  and  you  will  find  yourself  perplexed 
and  harassed  by  temptations  from  without 
and  within.  Passion,  appetite,  pleasure,  and 
care,  solicit  and  urge  you,  and  render  it  not 
easy  to  keep  yourself  unspotted  from  the 
world.  But  what  then  ?  Does  this  excuse 
the  want  of  exertion  ?  Is  this  a  good  reason 
for  sitting  idly  with  folded  arms  and  saying, 
It  is  all  vain  ;  I  am  wretchedly  weak  ;  I  can- 
not undertake  this  work,  till  God  gives  me 
strength?  Believe  me,  there  is  no  humility 
in  this.  Think  of  yourself  ami  of  your  de- 
serts as  humbly  as  you  please;  but  to  think 
so  meanly  of  the  powers  God  has  given  you, 
as  to  deem  them  insufficient  for  the  work  he 
has  assigned  you,  is  less  humility  than  in- 
gratitude and  want  of  faith.  Nothing  is  truer 
than  this, — that  your  work  is  proportioned  to 
your  powers,  and  your  trials  to  your  strength. 
*  No  temptation  hath  taken  you  but  such  aS 
is  common  to  man  ;  but  Gad  is  faithful,  who 
will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that 
ye  are  able;  but  will,  with  the  temptation, 
also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  bear  it.'  Here  is  the  manifestation  of 
peculiar  grace  ;  when  a  sincere  and  humble 
spirit,  in  its  earnest  search  tor  the  true  way. 
encounters  obstacles,  hardships,  and  Opposi- 
tion, at  this  moment  it  is  that  aid  from  on 
high  is  interposed.  The  promise  to  Paul  is 
fulfilled,  4  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
wcakne.-s.'  4  The  .spirit  helpeth  our  intirmi- 
ih's.'    Let  it  be,  then,  that  human  nature  is 
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Weak  ;  no  work  is  appointed  greater  than  its 
power,  and  it  '  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengthened.' 

Be  thoroughly  persuaded,  therefore,  that 
the  work  before  you  is  wholly  within  your 
power.  Nothing  has  a  more  palsying  effect 
on  one's  exertions  in  any  enterprise,  than  the 
doubt  whether  he  be  equal  to  it.  Something 
like  confidence  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  it  vigorously  and  perseveringly.  It  is 
as  necessary  in  action,  as  the  Apostle  repre- 
sents it  to  be  in  prayer.  1  He  that  wavereth 
or  doubteth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven 
by  the  wind  and  tossed.'  But  when  he  has 
confidence,  as  the  Christian  may  have,  that 
his  strength  is  equal  to  his  task,  that  he  can- 
not fail  if  he  resolutely  go  forward,  and  that 
all  hindrances  must  disappear  before  a  steady 
and  industrious  zeal,  which  leans  upon  God, 
and  is  strong  in  the  power  of  the  Lord, — 
then  he  presses  on  with  alacrity,  encounters 
trials  without  alarm,  and  is  '  steadfast,  im- 
movable, always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord  :  knowing  that  his  labor  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord ;'  for  that  nothing  but  his 
own  fault  can  bar  him  out  of  heaven,  or  cause 
him  to  fail  of  eternal  life. 

And  all  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
deepest  humility,  and  the  profoundest  sense 
of  dependence  on  God. 

"^RIMDSnNmLIGEyQERT"" 

PHILADELPHIA,  STXTH  MONTH  6,  1868. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting. — By  a 
Friend  in  attendance,  we  are  informed  that 
Its  sessions  commenced  in  the  meeting-house, 
Fifteenth  and  Rutherford  Place,  N.  Y.,  on 
Second-day,  Fifth  month  25th,  and  closed  at 
noon  Sixth-day  the  29th.  Minutes  for  the 
following  Friends  were  read  :  Samuel  M.  Jan- 
ney  a  minister,  and  Asa  M.  Janney  an  elder, 
from  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Va., 
Louisa  Steer  a  minister,  and  Wm.  B.  Steer 
an  elder,  from  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting,  Va., 
Wealthy  A..  Russell  a  minister  of  Constantia, 
N.  Y.,  George  Truman  a  minister,  and 
Catharine  H.  Truman  an  elder,  from  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting,  Deborah  F.  Whar- 
ton a  minister,  Martha  Hough  an  elder, 
of  Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Phila- 
delphia, Henry  W.  Ridgway  a  minister,  and 
Elizabeth  W.  Ridgway  an  elder,  of  Chester- 
terfield,  N.  J.,  Mary  A.  Smith  a  minister  of 
Medford,  Mary  S.  Lippincott  a  minister,  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Amos  Jones,  a  minister,  and 
Wm.  Cadwallader  an  elder  and  companion, 


from  Makefield,  Pa.  Other  ministers  with- 
out minutes  were  present  during  some  of  the 
sessions. 

The  company  of  these  Friends  gave  satis- 
faction, and  they  largely  participated  in  the 
exercises  of  the  different  meetings,  which 
were  favored  opportunities,  there  being  much 
concern  manifested  for  the  promotion  of 
Truth  and  Righteousness,  and  the  business 
was  transacted  in  great  harmony  and  unity 
of  Spirit,  giving  evidence  that  we  are  not  a 
forsaken  people,  but  that  the  arm  of  Heaven- 
ly Goodness  is  still  outstretched  for  our  sup- 
port and  guidance. 

The  Representatives  were  all  present  ex- 
cept three,  for  whose  absence  sufficient 
reasons  were  given. 

The  reports  on  the  subject  of  education 
were  encouraging,  and  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  urged  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  organize  schools  within  their  respective 
limits  ;  to  aid  in  which,  the  applications  of 
Purchase,  Saratoga,  and  Easton  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  their  proportion  of  the  school 
fund  were  granted,  as  had  been  that  of  Nine 
Partners  at  a  former  period. 

The  importance  of  educating  the  children 
under  our  own  care  was  dwelt  upon  by 
Friends*  present,  and  the  concern  of  George 
Fox  for  the  organization  of  schools,  where 
children  might  be  instructed  in  "  every  thing 
civil  and  useful  in  creation  "  was  presented 
for  consideration,  showing  that  his  mind  took 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  embrac- 
ing the  idea  of  a  college,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  which  latter  are  needed  as 
feeders  of  the  former. 

The  Committee  to  visit  the  various  branches 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  attended  to  the 
service,  and  it  was  believed  that  good  had  re- 
sulted from  their  labors, — a  similar  committee 
was  separated  for  the  same  service  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

The  importance  of  proper  literature  was 
spoken  of,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Friends 
would  be  alive  to  this  matter  and  by  encour- 
aging the  circulation  of  Friends'  publications, 
(among  which  were  named  "  The  Intelligen- 
cer "  and  "  Janney's  Conversations  on  Relig- 
ious Subjects,")  promote  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  bur  principles  and  testimonies. 
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The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
meeting  continued  this  concern  in  their  charge 
for  the  next  year. 

They  had  also  collected  for  preservation, 
a  large  number  of  valuable  documents  of  in- 
terest to  the  Society,  a  list  of  which  was 
entered  on  their  minutes. 

Three  visits  to  women's  meeting  were  made 
by  men  Friends,  and  two  by  women  to  men's 
meeting. 

Third  and  Fourth  days  were  occupied  with 
the  consideration  of  the  queries  and  their  an- 
swers. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  our  po- 
sition in  regard  to  a  free  gospel  ministry  was 
urged,  and  the  efforts  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
land,  to  bring  the  people  into  subjection,  by 
inserting  in  State  and  National  Constitutions 
religious  tests,  was  deprecated. 

The  testimony  against  intemperance  was 
feelingly  presented,  and  the  young  were 
counselled  to  avoid  the  use  of  that  which  will 
intoxicate,  as  they  would  an  adder  in  their 
path.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  also  believed 
to  be  prejudicial  to  health,  and  its  tendency 
to  lead  into  intemperance  and  vice  pointedly 
brought  into  view. 

On  First  and  Fourth-days  the  houses  on 
15th  and  27th  Streets,  New  York,  and  at 
Brooklyn  were  open  for  public  worship  and 
were  favored  seasons. 

On  Second  and  Fifth-day  evenings  con- 
ferences were  held  on  the  subject  of  First-day 
Schools.  They  were  interesting  meetings. 
Accounts  were  given  of  such  schools  in  New 
York,  Poughlveepsie,  Chapaqua  and  other 
places,  and  an  interest  seemed  to  be  awakened 
which  may  result  in  the  organization  of  others 
within  their  limits,  to  further  which  an  asso- 
ciation was  organized  and  an  Executive 
Committee  appointed. 

Third-day  evening  was  occupied  in  con- 
sidering the  needs,  of  the  Freed  men,  and 
although  the  Meeting  was  not  largely  ill- 
tended  it  was  quite  in  (cresting.  The  proceed- 
ings  of    the   Association    were    rend  and 

Interesting sfrittements  in  regatt]  i<>  the  schools 

in  Virginia  were  made  by  Samuel  M.  .lanney, 
N.  P.  Ilallowell  and  others, 

On  Fourth-day  evening  a  Meeting  was  held 


to  promote  an  increase  of  interest  in  Swarth- 
more  College.  It  was  quite  an  animated 
gathering,  and  a  number  of  subscriptions  were 
received. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  a  short 
Biographical  sketch  of  our  late  friend  James 
Mott,  written  by  Mary  Grew,  can  be  had  at 
No.  333  Walnut  St.,  room  No.  6,  Phila. 

We  insert  by  request  the  following 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

"  There  will  be  commenced  in  The  Her- 
ald of  Health  for  June,  1868,  a  series  of 
valuable  articles  entitled  The  Care,  Edu- 
cation, and  Rearing  of  Children,  written  by 
Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Pea- 
body,  Mrs.  Dio  Lewis,  Mrs.  Isabella  B. 
Hooker,  Frances  Dana  Gage,  Grace  Green- 
wood, Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  Sarah  Jane 
Hale,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Severance,  etc.,  and  they 
will  be  continued  through  the  volume.  The 
first  paper  will  be  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  on 
The  care  of  Young  Children.  The  second 
paper  will  be  by  Grace  Greenwood,  entitled 
The  Physical  Education  df  Girls.  Miss  Pea- 
body,  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  her  life  to 
the  education  of  very  young  children,  has 
prepared  a  paper  on  the  Kindergarten 
Schools  of  Germany.  Other  papers  will  fol- 
low in  succession,  and  the  series  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  race.  To  secure 
the  full  series,  subscriptions  should  be  sent  in 
at  once.  Price,  $2  a  year;  sample  numbers, 
20  cents.  Address  Miller,  Wood  <fc  Co., 
15  Laight  Street,  New  York." 

Died,  on  the  15th  of  Third  month,  of  typhoid 
fev<jr,  Mary  C,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Henj  unin  and 
Elizabeth  E.  Smith,  a;:<J<l  12* >  years  and  B  months. 

 ,  Fifth  month  2(ith,  1868  Ann  Hallowell,  in 

the  85th  y*'ar  of  her  ace.  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Fxccutivo 
Committee  of  "  Friends'  Publication  Associa- 
tion "  was  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  held  Fifth  month  11th, 
18(>8. 

In  presenting  their  Report,  the  Fxccutivo 
Committee  can  but  regret  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  more  in  aid  of  the  concern 
for  the  promotion  of  which  the  Publication 
Association  was  organized.  The  committee 
have  endeavored  to  do  the  host  they  could 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  tiny  were 
placed. 

We  might  here  sav,  that  a  number  of 
Friends  have  shown  their  interest  and  con- 
cern by  contributing,  iconic  of  them  quite 
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liberally,)  and  others  have  given  us  valuable 
donations  of  books  ;  among  the  latter  a  con- 
tribution from  an  English  Friend  of  100 
copies  of  a  useful  work,  by  James  Mott,  "  On 
Education  and  the  Duties  of  Civil  Life." 

Soon  after  our  appointment,  an  effort  was 
made  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two 
Friends'  Almanacs  published  in  this  city, 
and  in  their  place  to  have  one  issued  by  our 
Association.  T.  Ellwood  Chapman  willing- 
ly transferred  the  one  heretofore  published 
by  him  ;  the  publisher  of  the  other  had  made 
such  arrangements  that  he  considered  it  im- 
practicable for  him  at  that  time  to  relinquish 
it.  Arrangements  have  this  year  been  made 
with  Joseph  Foulke,  M.  D.,  to  prepare  the 
calculations  for  the  almanac  for  1869,  and 
we  hope,  by  the  aid  and  advice  of  interested 
Friends,  to  improve  it. 

The  manuscript  of  a  little  work  entitled 
"  Scripture  Lessons  for  the  Little  Ones," 
(prepared  by  the  author  of  the  "  Friends' 
Family,")  was  presented  to  the  committee, 
and  after  examination,  believing  that  it  would 
not  only  be  useful  to  children,  but  instruc- 
tive even  to  older  persons,  it  was  concluded 
to  have  it  published^ 

Another  manuscript,  prepared  by  a  Friend, 
since  deceased,  entitled,  "  Grandmother's 
Stories  for  her  Little  Grandchildren,"  has 
also  been  issued,  and  we  think  it  will  be  an 
attractive  work  for  children. 

The  manuscript  of  a  valuable  work  by  Dr. 
Ezra  Michener,  entitled,  "The  Evangelical 
Biography  of  Jesus  Christ,  compiled  from 
the  Evangelists,"  was  also  laid  before  us,  but 
the  scarcity  of  our  funds  prevented  our  doing 
any  thing  in  regard  to  its  publication. 

The  same  reason  operated  in  regard  to 
issuing  a  new  edition  of  Job  Scott's  "  Salva- 
tion by  Christ,"  as  desired  by  Friends  in 
Iowa,  "  The  Friend's  Family,"  Janney's 
"  Conversations,"  and  other  works  brought  to 
our  notice. 

We  would  here  mention,  that  there  is  in 
preparation  by  a  Friend  competent  to  the 
task,  an  account  of  George  Fox  and  Early 
Friends,  intended  to  interest  children  in 
the  labors  and  sufferings  of  those  valiants  in 
the  promotion  of  Truth  and  Righteousness. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  this  at  an 
early  day,  and  if  sufficiently  encouraged  by 
the  contributions  of  Friends,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  re-issues  of  some  of  the 
valuable  works  of  our  predecessors. 

Friends  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  having 
issued  two  useful  Readers  for  children,  a  few 
copies  were  purchased,  and  placed  on  our 
shelves,  also  the  remainder  of  the  edition  of 
Janney's  Conversation  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

With  a  view  to  securing  the  active  interest 


and  co-operati(in  of  Friends  in  various  sec- 
tions, a  correspondence  was  early  opened 
with  Friends  in  different  parts  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  agencies  within  the 
limits  of  each  Monthly  Meeting,  for  the  col- 
lection of  funds  for  our  Treasury,  and  as 
depositories  for  Friends'  books.  These  agents 
have  discretionary  authority,  where  there  is 
a  lack  of  ability  or  of  interest  to  purchase,  to 
donate  or  loan  such  works  as  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth, 
as  held  by  our  Society. 

We  have  now  fourteen  agencies  within 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  at  Balti- 
more, Richmond,  Indiana,  and  Macedou, 
New  York. 

Books  have  also  been  sent  for  gratuitous 
distribution  in  some  localities  where  no 
agencies  have  been  established. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  "The 
Book  Association  of  Friends",  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  furnish  our  agents  with  their 
publications  for  sale  on  account  of  said  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  present  it  for  the 
consideration  of  all  who  feel  a  living  interest 
in  our  Religious  Society,  whether  by  con- 
tributing to  our  funds,  in  proportion  to  their 
ability,  they  will  not  thereby  be  promoting 
the  best  interests  thereof,  and  would  remind 
them,  that  an  average  of  only  one  dollar  from 
each  adult  member,  would  enable  us  more 
fully  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

As  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  ($153.65) 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  it  is  earnestly  desired  that 
donations  and  subscriptions  may  be  forwarded 
either  to  our  agents  or  to  Joseph  M.  Truman, 
Jr.,  Treasurer,  No.  717  Willow  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PENNSYLVANIAN  THRUSH. 
BY  H.  W.  G. 

There  is  no  more  encouraging  sign  of  pro- 
gress among  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
than  the  increasing  devotion  to  the  study  of 
natural  history ;  this  is  always  a  sure  evi- 
dence of  advancing  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, and  of  the  development  of  human 
feeling  among  the  people.  The  humanities  is 
a  term  which  has  been  applied,  and  with  pro- 
priety, to  the  study  of  polite  literature ;  the 
name  is  no  less  appropriate  to  the  study  of 
natural  history.  The  increased  devotion  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  confined  to 
the  country  ;  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  large  towns  and  cities  frequently  manage 
to  snatch  a  fortnight  or  at  least  a  week  from 
business,  for  rural  enjoyment,  during  the  op- 
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pressive  heats  of  summer,  and  find  their 
leasure  increased  tenfold  through  their 
nowledge,  superficial  though  it  may  often  be, 
of  the  "  birds,  flowers,  and  other  country 
things,"  which  they  meet  with  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  mountain  forest,  or  along  the 
murmuring  beach  of  the  boundless  sea.  But 
enough  of  preface. 

The  Thrush  family  has  been  subdivided  by 
the  later  ornithologists  into  three  genera, 
Tardus,  (including  all  thrushes  proper,)  Or- 
pheus and  Sciurus.  The  last  division  com- 
prises only  what  are  commonly  called  the 
"  wagtail  thrushes,"  and  of  the  two  species 
which  constitute  the  genus,  I  will  only  remark 
that  the  Noveboracensis  or  Water  Thrush  is  a 
remarkably  sweet  songster. 

The  genus  Orphesus  comprises  three  species, 
all  of  which  nest  in  Pennsylvania,  viz.:  the 
Cat-bird,  the  Brown  Thrush  and  the  Mocking 
Bird.  Many  people  who  are  more  distin- 
guished for  their  general  dissatisfaction  with 
supposed  defects  in  the  Divine  order,  than 
for  capacity  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  its 
beauty,  indulge  a  very  stupid  prejudice 
against  the  first  mentioned  of  these,  which  is 
a  common  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  and 
orchards,  a  prejudice,  which  is  probably 
founded  on  one  unfortunate  note,  the  mewing, 
which  has  given  rise  to  its  trivial  name,  and 
also  to  the  scientific  epithet  of  fdivox.  But 
the  Cat-bird  is  really  a  fine  singer,  and  fully 
entitled  through  his  song  to  a  place  among 
the  thrushes,  as  any  one  who  will  listen  atten- 
tively to  one  of  his  performances  on  a  dewy 
May  morning  will  be  convinced  of.  He  is  a 
skillful  mocker,  and  will  imitate  the  whippoor- 
will,  for  instance,  admirably. 

Next  comes  the  Brown  Thrush,  one  step 
farther  on  towards  the  Mocking  Bird,  in  re- 
gard to  form  and  color.  This  songster  is  of 
a  ferruginous  brown  above  and  nearly  white 
beneath,  the  breast,  however,  marked  with 
long  dark  spots  connected  in  chains,  as  it 
were.  His  notes  are  so  infinitely  varied,  thai 
he  has  been  caljed  the  French  Mocking  Bird, 
but  the  most  accurate  naturalists  deny  him 
all  power  of  imitation.  One's  delight  is 
mingled  with  amusement  in  following  him 
through  all  his  roundelay  as  he  flirts  about  on 
his  lofty  perch  in  the  morning  sun. 

Of  the  Mocking  Bird  I  need  say  but  little, 
as  he  is  so  frequently  Been  in  cages,  and  as  his 
marvellous  powers  of  imitation  are  BO  familiar 
to  a  1  in  sot  every  one.  He  is  olearly  entitled  to 
Ike  name  of  Snakspeare  of  the  woods,  so  eotn* 
prehensive  and  perfect  are  his  powers,  like 

those  of  the  immortal   bard,  comprising  all 

the  conceptions  of  inferior  genius*  This 
ipeciea  nestB  along  the  lower  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 


The  Hermit  Thrush  may  be  considered  the 
highest  type  of  the  family,  perhaps,  that  is, 
as  the  most  perfectly  developed  thrush.  His 
song  is  exquisite  in  its  tenderness  and  melody, 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale. But  he  can  be  heard  only  among  the 
secluded  glens  of  the  Alleghanies  or  the  end- 
less shades  of  the  Pokono.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  Wilson  regarded  this  finest  of  our 
singing  birds  as  entirely  song-less.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  the  thrushes,  it  is  plain  in  its  plu- 
mage, which  is  of  an  olive-brown  above,  the 
throat  being  of  a  faint  cream-color,  and  the 
breast  white,  both  marked  with  the  brown 
spots  which  are  characteristic  of  the  true 
thrushes.  I  have  met  with  this  species  along 
the  lower  Susquehanna,  but  not  in  song. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  the  Hermit,  is  the 
Wood  Thrush,  which  may  be  heard  any  morn- 
ing after  the  middle  of  spring,  along  almost 
any  of  our  rural  streams,  such  as  the  Cones- 
toga,  Codorus,  Octoraro  and  Conowingo, 
whose  names,  by  the  way,  are  scarcely  less 
musical  than  his  song.  In  appearance  he  so 
closely  resembles  the  Hermit  Thrush,  that  few 
besides  the  naturalist  would  remark  any  dif- 
ference. He  is,  however,  somewhat  longer, 
and  his  notes,  though  truly  charming, 
are  inferior  to.  those  of  the  Hermit.  The 
songs  of  these  two  species  are  marked  by  a 
sweet  and  tender  sadness  of  expression,  which 
is  unrivalled  by  any  bird  of  the  Western 
Continent. 

Wilson's  Thrush,  next  to  the  two  species 
last  mentioned,  possesses  more  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  genuine  thrushes  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  this  family,  resembling  those  two 
delightful  songsters  so  greatly  in  its  colors 
and  markings  as  to  have  been  confounded 
with  them,  even  by  naturalists.  But  it  is 
now  known  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  species. 
It  is  seen  in  southern  Pennsylvania  only  as  a 
bird  of  passage,  in  spring  and  autumn.  I 
have  never  heard  its  song,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  pleasing.  In  New  England,  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, called  the  Veery.  Wilson  regarded 
this  species  also  as  songless.  He  had  never 
penetrated  the  common  haunts  of  the  Hermit 
Thrush,  and  of  that  which  bears  his  own 
name,  at  the  season  for  making  observations 
as  to  their  musical  powers. 

Last  of  the  Pennsylvanian  thrushes  is  tho 
common  Robin, resembling  the  famous  English 
bird  of  the  same  name  in  little  else1  than  a  simi- 
larity in  his  coloring.  The  young  birds  have 
the  spotted  breast  of  the  true  thrushes.  Tho 
Bobin's  notes  also  plainly  indicate,  by  their 
plain  and  simplo  melody,  his  affinity  with 
this  most  interesting  frmily  of  birds. 

True  religion  is  a  life  unfolded  within,  not 
something  forced  on  us  from  abroad. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  mother's  LOVE. 

I  sat  beside  an  open  sash  ; 

The  moonlight  fell  upon  the  floor, 
And  lilac-scented  zephyrs  bore 

The  distant  fountain's  gentle  plash  ; 

"While  thoughts,  that  roved  as  free  as  they, 
And  were  as  independent  willed, 
Ransacked  the  shelves  that  Memory  filled, 

In  search  of  treasures  stowed  away. 

They  brought  me  proofs  of  friendship's  worth, 
And  knowledge  chance  had  kindly  given, 
With  truths  from  slander's  setting  riven, 

As  diamonds  from  the  grip  of  earth. 

And,  glancing  thus  amid  the  store, 
I  quite  forgot  the  world  without  ; 
JNTor  felt  a  care  for  sceptic's  doubt, 

Or  learned  book-man's  mystic  lore. 

Silent,  and  with  a  quiet  grace, 
As  people  meet  us  in  our  dreams, 
Athwart  the  moon's  most  brilliant  beams 

There  came  a  loved  and  honored  face. 

Beside  me,  on  the  window  seat, 
My  sainted  mother  came  and  sat ; 
And  I — I  knelt  upon  the  mat, 

As  in  her  lifetime,  at  her  feet. 

Again  I  seemed  to  feel  her  care, 
Again  I  heard  the  words  she  said, 
Again  she  stroked  my  childish  head, 

And  wreathed  her  fingers  in  my  hair. 

Again  the  nursery  tales  she  told 
Stole  softly  on  my  raptured  ear, 
And  once  again  I  seemed  to  hear 

The  sweet  low  songs  she  sang  of  old. 

She  warned  me  once  of  bitter  hours 
When  life  would  seem  a  dreary  load, 
Years  sped  away,  and  speeding  showed 

The  vale  of  earth  no  vale  of  flowers. 

Upou  us  both  the  moonlight  lay, 
A  flexile  robe  of  silver  light, 
That,  in  the  gentle  perfumed  night, 

Shone  with  the  radiance  of  day. 

Alas  !  no  more  on  earth  shall  I 
Enjoy  her  presence'  perfect  bliss, 
Except  in  dreams  and  times  like  this  ; 

Yet  shall  we  meet  beyond  the  sky. 

Then  once  again,  in  realms  above, 
Her  worth  and  value  shall  I  know, 
And  having  missed  it  here  below, 

Esteem  arjght  a  mother's  love. 

C.  H.  D. 


For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
PEACE,  BE  STILL. 
On  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
On  Oennesaret's  blue  sea, 

Heavy  shadows  lay  ; 
Storm-clouds  gathering  in  the  west, 
Veiled  the  mountains  snowy  crest, 

At  the  close  of  day. 
Driven  by  the  ruthless  gale, 
Flies  a  bark  with  riven  sail, 

Heeding  not  the  helm. 
Lo  !  the  billows,  on  the  shore 
Breaking  with  an  awful  roar, 

Threaten  to  o'erwhelm. 
Loud  above  the  furious  gale, 
Full  of  anguish  rose  the  waii 

Of  the  awe-struck  crew  ; 
But  the  Master  sleeping  lay — 


Felt  no  anguish,  no  dismay, 

Though  the  wild  winds  blew. 
"  Lo,  we  perish  !  Save,  0  save  ! 
Thy  protection,  Lord,  we  crave — 

Sleep  not  now  we  pray  I 
But  arise,  stretch  forth  thy  hand," 
Cried  that  terror-stricken  band, 

"And  the  tempest  stay  !" 
"  Peace  !  be  still,  thou  raging  sea  ! 
And  ye  heavy  shadows  flee  !" 

Thus  the  Master  said. 
Winds  and  waves  confessed  his  sway, 
And  the  storm-clouds  passed  away — 

Gloom  and  terror  fled. 
Quick  his  mandate  reached  on  high, 
Where  the  thunders  rent  the  sky 

Bade  the  lightnings  cease. 
And  the  sea,  so  lately  swept 
By  the  tem{  est,  calmly  slept 

The  sweet  sleep  of  peace. 
Storm-tossed  is  my  li  tie  bark, 
Troubled  is  the  way  and  dark, 

Loud  the  surges  roar ; 
Tossing  on  the  billows  high, 
I  the  beacon  scarce  descry 

On  the  other  shore  ! 
t'  Holy  spirit  !  whisper  peace, 
Bid  the  raging  blast  to  cease, 

And  the  shadows  flee. 
Stand,  I  pray  Thee,  at  the  helm, 
Lest  the  billows  overwhelm, 

On  Life's  troubled  sea  !" 

A.  R.  P. 


From  the  Christian  Examiner. 
LOVE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 
(Concluded  from  page  208.) 

The  highest  modern  art  seems  to  have  had 
a  course  analogoi  s  to  that  of  the  highest  an- 
cient art.  Its  greatest  inspiration  came  from 
community  of  sentiment;  its  greatest  works 
were  held  in  community  of  possession.  The 
sentiment  was  either  spiritual  or  civic,  either 
for  religion  or  the  State ;  and,  even  where 
individuals  encouraged  and  paid  for  the 
works,  it  was  in  a  feeling  of  community  that 
artists  conceived  them  ;  and  it  was  devotion 
to  such  feeling  they  carried  into  brave  and 
fearless  execution.  It  kept  genius  free  from 
the  slavery  of  personality  ;  for  it  bore  the 
artist  away  from  himself,  and  it  made  him 
independent  of  a  patron  :  so  that,  whether  he 
worked  in  the  service  of  worship,  or  patriotism, 
or  of  pleasure,  his  consciousness  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  people,  and  his  "service  was 
perfect  freedom."  Out  of  such  spirit  arosa  the 
sublime  cathedral,  the  magnificent  college,  the 
stately  senate-house,  the  imposing  law-courts, 
andthesplendor  of  the  ruler's  residence.  Paint- 
ing, in  modern  art,-  takes  the  place  of  sculp- 
ture in  ancient  art ;  and  as  in  ancient  art  the 
grandest  statues  were  those  of  gods,  demigods, 
and  heroes,  so  in  modern  art  the  grander 
pictures  are  those  of  saints,  patriarchs,  and 
prophets. 

Original  and  creative  power  in  public  art 
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seems  not  likely  to  re-appear,  because  the 
conditions  are  not  likely  to  return  which  are 
necessary  to  its  genuine  and  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity. But  we  can  still  love  the  beautiful 
which  is  embodied ;  and  eveu  the  faintest 
mediums  which  give  us  reflections  of  it  are 
a  social  good.  Public  art,  in  our  day,  must 
more  or  less  wed  itself  to  utility  ;  but,  even  in 
this  relation,  the  culture  of  public  taste  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  advantage.  Much 
wealth  is  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted,  on  super- 
fluities, which  are  supposed  to  be  ornaments, 
but  which  usually  are  deformities,  offensive  to 
the  cultivated,  and  corrupting  to  the  ignorant. 
Art,  like  knowledge,  must  in  our  day  be  dif- 
fusive ;  and  it  is  in  its  diffusive  action  that 
we  see  its  best  influence.  This  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  in  villages,  cities,  and 
rural  districts.  Ancient  and  mediaeval  art 
was  magnificent  in  separate  objects ;  the 
sentiment  of  modern  aesthetics  goes  more  into 
genial  and  general  effects.  Very  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  in  our  day,  is  a  well-cultivated 
district,  a  pleasant  and  retired  village,  or 
that  mingling  of  grace,  brilliancy,  and  splen- 
dor which  we  witness  in  the  finest  modern 
cities.  But,  unquestionably,  the  art  of  our 
day  is  not  the  best  ideal  of  our  public  life. 
The  artists  of  these  times  who  most  effect  us 
seem  to  be  those  that  give  us  the  most  direct 
impressions  of  nature,  and  that  come  the 
nearest  to  our  social  and  domestic  senti- 
ments. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  home  was  likely  to 
be  the  sphere  on  which  the  beautiful  in  art 
will,  henceforth,  be  the  most  lavished.  Nor 
is  the  home  unworthy  of  what  genius  best  can 
do.  Home  is  the  sanctuary  of  humanity. 
There  domestic  life  opens.  The  baptismal 
celebration  of  infant  life  is  there ;  and  there, 
too,  the  solemn  festivity  of  betrothal  and  of 
wedding.  There,  also,  is  the  suppressed  moan 
by  the  couch  of  the  dying  and  the  loved,  and 
there  the  vacant  spaces  that  tell  of  the  absent 
and  the  lost.  The  loVo  of  the  beautiful, 
which  in  a  noble  and  truthful  spirit  builds 
and  adorns  a  home,  occasions  no  loss  upon  a 
scale  of  the  lowest  realism  ;  and  that  com- 
munity of  spirit  in  the  love  of  beauty  which 
causes  the  surface  of  a  country  to  blossom  as 
the  rose,  and  which  crowns  its  cities  with 
majesty  and  grace,  seems  like  the  universal 
presence  of  a  visihle  benediction.  To  this 
gracious  result  all  can  minister;  the  wealthy 
I  out  of  their  abundance,  and  those  not,  rich 
according  to  their  means.  The  pomp  and 
show  of  vanity  are  costly  :  beauty  can  be  had 
for  little.  Tine  boards  or  bricks  can  be 
shaped  into  grace  as  well  as  granite  or  mar 
Die;  a  few  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  tin1 
kindly  help  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  sunshine 
I  and  showers,  will  prosper  without,  money. 


Prints,  not  expensive,  will  give  hints  of  fan- 
cies that  dreamed  celestial  dreams ;  and 
books,  easily  procured,  will  reveal  the  thoughts 
of  mighty  souls.  But  to  the  blind  and  deaf 
of  heart  there  is  neither  vision  nor  revelation. 

Thus,  again,  there  is  the  beautiful  in 
thought,  and  there  is  great  delight  in  the 
love  of  it.  The  contemplation  of  great  ideas, 
in  any  region  of  science  or  speculation, — of 
ideas  that  imply  order,  eternity,  infinity, — 
must  have  a  bliss  within  it  that  only  a  mind 
large  enough  for  the  ideas  could  endure  or 
could  enjoy.  There  is  a  beauty" of  idea  in- 
dependent of  sensation :  it  comes  to  the  artist 
in  pure  image,  it  comes  to  the  thinker  in  pure 
thought.  The  great  conception  of  Gibbon 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum — to  write 
the  history  of  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire" — must  have  seemed  as  a 
sun  new-risen  on  the  horizon  of  his  life  ;  a 
sun  that  illumined  with  invigorating  bright- 
ness the  whole  day  of  his  gigantic  toil.  But 
more  resplendent  that  holy  and  solemn  orb, 
centred  amidst  infinity  and  mystery,  which 
arose  on  the  spirit  of  Milton,  in  the  first 
idea  of  his  august  and  angelic  song;  that 
holy  and  solemn  orb  by  whose  light  he 
walked — pilgrim  of  creation  that  he 
was — from  the  brink  of  "  chaos  and  old 
night,"  on  to  the  day  of  Calvary  and  the 
day  of  Doom.  Even  to  those  whose  work  is 
to  have  its  power  through  the  senses,  the 
beauty  is  yet  divinest  while  it  dwells  in  mere 
conception.  We  stand  before  a  Virgin  of 
Raphael,  and  through  the  hazy  atmosphere 
of  our  lower  imagination  it  pours  a  mar- 
vellous light  of  sanctity  and  loveliness.  But 
could  we  have  seen  it  through  the  inner 
atmosphere  of  Raphael's  own  imagination,  in 
the  splendor  of  its  spiritual  ante-type,  it 
might  show  us  that  the  actual  picture  is  not 
farther  above  our  capacity  of  creation,  than 
it  is  below  the  ideal  picture  of  his  conception. 
The  thinker,  as  well  as  the  artist,  has  this  joy 
of  idea  ;  and,  if  not  so  passionate,  more  pro- 
found. An  immortal  beauty  belongs  to  truth 
in  itself,  and  for  itself.  Every  ray  of  truth 
that  enters  the  soul  ot  a  thinker  is  the  dawn 
of  a  new  joy.  To  find  truth  after  many  days, 
— after  watching,  toil,  and  waiting  ;  to  emerge 
from  the  temporal  and  the  changeable  into 
that  higher  sphere  of  thought,  where  truth 
immutable  abides,  without  a  past ,  without  a 
future, — is  to  know  a  beauty  so  calm  ami 
fair,  that,  could  we  reach  it,  we  would  seem 
to  pass  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
illusions  of  existetice  to  its  essence.  Eveu 
the  mere  inspiration,  the  mere  endeavor,  after 
it,  brings  exalted  satifaetiou,  and  is  in  itself  a 
meat  regard.  People  speak  of  the  dis- 
appointment which  waits  upon  the  search  tor 
truth.    The  people  who  speak  so  arc  them- 
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selves  false  and  shallow ;  there  is  no  dis- 
appointment in  the  search  for  truth,  or  in  the 
love  of  it ;  in  this  very  love  the  spirit  of  truth 
is  already  an  indwelling  and  ennobling  power. 

Language  can  reveal  the  beautiful  with 
more  variety  than  can  any  other  medium  ; 
especially  by  means  of  poetry,  which  includes 
all  modes  of  it,  in  nature,  in  art,  in  thought, 
in  goodness.  Genius  is  the  element  of  power; 
but  the  beautiful,  including  the  good,  is  the 
element  of  worth  in  poetry.  Eloquence, 
too,  is  a  species  of  poetry :  it  is  poetry  with 
a  purpose.  In  its  greatest  examples,  it  is  as 
immortal  as  poetry,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
— that  is,  by  the  ever-living  presence  of  the 
beautiful.  This  remains  when  the  occasion 
has  long  passed  away,  and  when  we  cease  to 
have  the  smallest  interest  in  the  purpose. 
We  care  nothing  at  present  about  the  dispute 
between  Demosthenes  and  iEschines,  but  we 
still  read  the  oration  concerning  the  Crown. 
To  the  reflective  and  critical  mind  of  modern 
times,  the  general  persuasion  is,  that  Catiline 
was  rather  a  vulgar  libertine  than  a  great 
conspirator,  and  that  Cicero  overrated  the 
power  of  the  man  and  the  danger  of  the 
State;  but  Cicero's  Orati  >ns  on  the  subject 
will  not  the  less  endure,  or  give  the  less  de- 
light. The  death  of  Marie  Henriette,  Queen 
of  England,  is  not  now  to  any  mind  an  event 
of  the  least  importance ;  but  no  one  can  read 
Bossuet's  funeral  sermon  on  that  event  with- 
out being  powerfully  moved.  I  might  ad- 
duce many  other  examples,  but  these  will 
suffice.  The  occasion  departs  and  is  no 
longer  of  account ;  the  purpose  loses  reality 
and  interest ;  and  yet  closeness  to  the  oc- 
casion, fitness  to  the  purpose,  are  essential 
conditions  of  the  beautiful  in  eloquence, 
without  which  no  eloquence  becomes  immortal. 

Moral  beauty  transcends  whatever  is  most 
beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.  It  transcends 
the  beauty  that  spreads  oyer  ocean,  or  that 
glorifies  the  sky ;  all  that  lies  with  the  mist 
upon  the  mountain;  all  that  moves  with  the 
cloud  upon  the  lake  ;  all  that  smiles  in  the 
dawn,  or  that  burns  in  the  sunset.  Without 
it  there  is  no  other  beauty, — no  home,  no 
temple,  no  pictures,  no  statue ;  for  there  is  no 
hero,  no  saint,  no  worship,  no  kindred, 
nothing  to  stimulate  aspiration,  and  nothing 
to  sanctify  invention.  Without  the  sense  of 
moral  beauty,  we  have  no  consciousness  of 
benignant  power  in  the  phenomena  of  nature; 
and  then  the  universe  is  a  wilderness,  deso- 
late and  godless.  But  so  it  is  not.  In  our 
lowest  estate,  we  feel  the  beautiful,  and  in 
our  degree  we  love  it.  As  we  are  compre- 
hended all  around  with  bounty,  so  we  are 
with  beauty.  It  is  in  the  grass  and  flower, 
in  the  tree  and  torrent,  in  the  beast  and  fish, 
in  bird  and  butterfly ;  it  girds  us  with  the 


ocean,  and  it  crowns  us  with  the  stars.  The 
spirit  of  beauty  is  in  the  life  of  all ;  but  the 
life  of  beauty  thus  animating  creation  is  the 
spirit  of  goodness,  the  Spirit  of  God.  Moral 
beauty  is  also  in  human  life, — in  the  af- 
fections that  sweeten  it,  in  the  sentiments  that 
expand  it,  in  the  principles  that  ennoble  and 
sustain  it,  in  the  charities  that  bless  it ;  in 
every  generous  deed  or  suffering,  from  the 
cup  of  cold  water  bestowed,  to  the  chalice  of 
martyrdom  accepted.  Yes,  of  a  truth  and 
certainty  the  spirit  of  beauty  is  everywhere  ; 
vital  in  action,  lovely  in  manifestation,  grand 
and  fair  to  the  eye,  pleasant  to  the  ear, 
genial  to  the  feelings,  calming  to  the  brain,  a 
cordial  for  the  vexed  spirit,  ease  for  the  tired 
senses  ;  a  deathless  desire  in  the  hope  of  a 
deathless  life. 

THE  CLOTHES-MOTH. 

BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D. 

For  over  a  fortnight  we  once  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  the  caterpillar  of  a  common  clothes- 
moth.  It  is  a  little,  pale,  delicate  worm, 
about  the  size  of  a  darning  needle,  not  half 
an  inch  long,  with  a  pale  horn-colored  head, 
the  ring  next  the  head  being  of  the  same 
color,  and  has  sixteen  feet,  the  first  six  of 
them  well  developed  and  constantly  in  use  to 
draw  the  slender  body  in  and  out  of  its  case. 
Its  head  is  armed  with  a  formidable  pair  of 
jaws,  with  which,  like  a  scythe,  it  mows  its 
way  through  thick  and  thin. 

But  the  case  is  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  history  of  this  caterpillar.  Hardly 
has  the  helpless,  tiny  worm  broken  the  egg, 
previously  laid  in  some  old  garment  of  fur, 
or  wool,  or  perhaps  in  the  hair-cloth  of  a 
sofa,  when  it  proceeds  to  make  a  shelter  by 
cutting  the  woolly  fibres  or  soft  hairs  up  into 
bits,  which  it  places  at  each  end  in  successive 
layers,  and,  joining  them  together  by  silken 
threads,  constructs  a  cylindrical  tube  of 
thick,  warm  felt,  lined  within  with  the  finest 
silk  the  tiny  worm  can  spin.  The  case  is 
hardly  round,  but  flattened  slightly  in  the 
middle,  and  contracted  a  little  just  before 
each  end,  both  of  which  are  always  kept  open. 
The  case  before  us  is  of  a  stone-gray  color, 
with  a  black  stripe  along  the  middle,  and 
with  rings  of  the  same  color  round  each 
opening.  Had  the  caterpillar  fed  on  blue  or 
yellow  cloth,  the  case  would,  of  course,  have 
been  of  those  colors.  Other  cases,  made  by 
larvss  which  had  been  eating  "  cotton  wool," 
were  quite  irregular  in  form,  and  covered 
loosely  with  bits  of  cotton  thread,  which  the 
little  tailor  had  not  trimmed  off. 

Days  go  by.  A  vigorous  course  of  dieting 
on  its  feast  of  wool  has  given  stature  to  our 
hero.  His  case  has  grown  uncomfortably 
small.    Shall  he  leave  it  and  make  another"? 
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— No  housewife  is  more  prudent  and  saving. 
Out  come  those  scissor-jaws,  and,  lo !  a  fear- 
ful rent  along  each  side  of  one  end  of  the 
case.  Two  wedge-shaped  patches  mend  the 
breach, — caterpillar  retires  for  a  moment ;  re- 
appears at  the  other  end ;  scissors  once  more 
pulled  out ;  two  rents  to  to  be  filled  up  by  two 
more  patches  or  gores,  and  our  caterpillar 
Once  more  breathes  freer,  laughs  and  grows 
flit  upon  horse  hair  and  lamb's  wool.  In 
this  way  he  enlarges  his  case  till  he  stops 
growing. 

Our  caterpillar  seeming  to  be  full-grown, 
and  hence  out  of  employment,  we  cut  the  end 
of  his  case  half  off.  Two  or  three  days  after, 
he  had  mended  it  from  the  inside,  drawing 
the  two  edges  together  by  silken  threads,  and, 
though  he  had  not  touched  the  outside,  yet  so 
neatly  were  the  two  parts  joined  together 
that  we  had  to  search  for  some  time,  with  a 
lens,  to  find  the  scar. 

To  keep  our  friend  busy  during  the  cold, 
cheerless  weather,  for  it  was  in  mid-winter, 
we  next  cut  a  third  of  the  case  off  entirely. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  little  fellow  bustled 
about,  drew  in  a  mass  of  the  woolly  fibres, 
filling  up  the  whole  mouth  of  his  den,  and 
began  to  build  on  afresh,  and  from  the  inside, 
so  that  the  new-made  portion  was  smallar 
than  the  rest  of  the  case.  The  creature 
worked  very  slowly,  and  the  addition  was  left 
in  a  rough,  unfinished  state. 

We  could  easily  spare  these  voracious 
little  worms  hairs  enough  to  serve  as  food, 
and  to  afford  material  for  the  construction  of 
their  paltry  cases;  but  that  restless  spirit  that 
ever  urges  on  all  beings  endowed  with  life 
and  the  power  of  motion,  never  forsakes  the 
young  clothes-moth  for  a  moment.  He  will 
not  be  forced  to  drag  his  heavy  case  over 
rough  hairs  and  furzy  wool,  hence  he  cuts  his 
way  through  with  those  keen  jaws.  Thus, 
the  more  he  travels,  the  more  mischief  he 
does. 

After  taking  his  fill  of  this  sort  of  life  he 
changes  to  a  pupa,  and  soon  appears  as  one 
of  those  delicate,  tiny,  but  richly  variegated 
moths  that  fly  in  such  numbers  from  early  in 
the  spring  until  the  fall. 

Very  many  do  not  recognize  these  moths 
in  their  perfect  stage,  so  small  are  they,  ami 
vent  their  wrath  on  those?  great  millers  that 
fly  around  lamps  in  warm  summer  evenings. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  large  mil- 
lers are  utterly  guiltless  of  any  attempts 
upon  our  wardrobes,  they  expend  fcheis 
attacks  in  a  more  open  form  on  our  gardens 
and  orchard*. 

Our  common  clothes-moth,  Thica  Jhwifran- 
lella,  is  of  an  uniform  light-buff  color,  with  a 
silky  iridescent  lustre,  the  hind  wings  and 
abdomen  being  a  little  paler.    The  head  is 


thickly  tufted  with  hairs  and  is  a  little 
tawny,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  densely 
hirsute  feelers  (palpi)  is  dusky.  The  wings 
are  long  and  narrow,  with  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  long  silken  fringe,  which  in- 
creases in  length  towards  the  base  of  the 
wing. 

They  begin  to  fly  in  May,  and  last  all 
through  the  season,  fluttering  with  a  noise- 
less, stealthy  flight  in  our  apartments,  and 
laying  their  eggs  in  our  woollens. 

There  are  several  allied  species  which 
have  much  the  same  habits,  except  that  they 
do  not  all  construct  cases,  but  eat  carpets, 
clothing,  articles  of  food,  grain,  &c,  and  ob- 
jects of  natural  history. 

Successive  broods  of  the  clothes-moth  ap- 
pear through  the  summer.  In  the  autumn 
they  cease  eating,  retire  within  their  cases, 
and  early  in  spring  assume  the  chrysalis  state. 

Careful  housewives  are  not  much  afflicted 
with  these  pests.    The  slovenly  and  thriftless 
are  overrun  with  them.    Early  in  June  wool- 
lens and  furs  should  be  carefully  dusted, 
shaken,  and    beaten.     Dr.    T.   W.  Harris 
states  that  "  powdered  black  pepper,  strewed 
under  the  edge  of  carpets,  is  said  to  repel 
moths.    Sheets  of  paper  sprinkled  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  camphor  in  coarse  powder, 
leaves  of  tobacco,  or  shavings  of  Russia 
leather,  should  be  placed  among  the  clothes 
when  they  are  laid  aside  for  the  summer; 
and  furs  and  other  small  articles  can  be  kept 
by  being  sewed  in  bags  with  bits  of  camphor 
wood,  red  cedar,  or  of  Spanish  cedar  ;  while 
the  cloth  lining  of  carriages  can  be  secured 
forever  from  the  attacks  of  moths  by  being 
washed  or  sponged  on  both   sides  with  a 
solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury 
in  alcohol,  made  just  strong  enough  not  to 
leave  a  white  stain  on  a  black  feather."  The 
moths  can  be  most  readily  killed  by  poitring 
benzine  among  them,  though  its  use  must  be 
much  restricted  from  the  disagreeable  odor 
which    remains.     The   recent  experiments 
made  with  Carbolic  acid,  however,  convinces 
us  that  this  will  soon  take  the  place  of  all 
other  substances  as   a  preventive  and  de- 
stroyer of  noxious  insects. —  The  American 
NaturaHst. 


IIIM  A  LA  Y  A  N  V  U  LTD  K  E8. 

In  a  volume  by  Dr.  Andrew  I^eith  Adams, 
entitled  \Yamlcrin<}*  of  r*  Naturalist  in  hidia, 
occurs  the  following  in  regard  to  the  vultures, 
and  other  birds  of  prey,  in  the  Himalayan 
mountains : 

"Amid  -all  the  grandeur  of  the  Himalayas, 
it  is  a  most  attractive  sight  to  the  naturalist 
to  behold  the  vultures  and  rapacious  birds 
soaring  over  the  vast  ravines  and  around  the 
tops  ox  the  mighty  mountains.     Let  him 
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choose  a  summer  evening,  with  that  clear 
blue  sky  almost  characteristic  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  just  as  the  sun  casts  his  last  rays 
on  the  snow  clad  mountains — when  the  quiet 
is  only  broken  by  the  cry  of  the  eagle,  the 
bleat  of  the  goat,  or  the  shrill  pipe  of  the 
black  partridge — then  the  vultures,  kites  and 
jackdaws  may  be  seen  wheeling  in  vast  cir- 
cles ;  some  are  gliding  along  apparently  with- 
out any  effort,  others  appear  suspended  mo- 
tionless in  the  vast  canopy  of  heaven ;  while, 
careering  in  his  majesty,  the  lammergeyer 
gathers  up  his  great  wings  and  swoops  down- 
ward, mayhap  to  rise  again  and  join  the  med- 
ley he  has  just  left,  or,  stretching  forth  his 
pinions  to  their  fullest  extent,  he  sails  along 
the  mountain-brow  to  the  projecting  cliff  on 
which  his  eyrie  stands,  safe — for  there,  who 
dare  assail  him  ? 

"  After  a  bear  or  other  large  animal  is 
killed,  the  hunter  soon  finds  himself  surround- 
ed by  rapacious  birds,  where  none  were  seen 
before  they  are  observed  dashing  down  the 
glens,  and  sailing  in  circles  round  his  quarry. 
Some  sweep  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  others 
are  soaring  at  high  elevations,  and  even  at 
such  vast  altitudes  that  the  huge  bearded  vul- 
ture appears  only  as  a  speck  in  the  blue  sky, 
but  gradually  it  becomes  more  distinct,  as  its 
wide  gyrations  increase.  It  may  gather 
itself  up  and  close  its  wings,  or  dash,  in  one 
fell  swoop,  hundreds  of  feet,  and  the  next  in- 
stant is  seen  perched  on  the  jutting  rock  be- 
side him.  Such,  then,  are  the  usual  appear- 
ances observed  soon  after  the  death  of  a  large 
animal,  and  the  hunter  wonders  whence  all 
these  great  vultures  and  carrion-crows  have 
come;  but  if,  immediately  after  his  noble  ibex 
has  rolled  down  the  crag,  he  directs  his  eyes 
heavenward,  he  will  observe  carrion-crows  or 
vultures,  at  various  distances  and  elevations, 
sailing  leisurely  about,  while  the  one  nearest 
to  him,  observing  the  death  of  his  quarry,  in- 
stantly commences  to  descend ;  then  one  fol- 
lows the  other  until  the  valley  resounds  with 
the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  crows,  and  the  air 
feels  alive  with  them.  It  is  surprising,  the 
numbers  that  are  sometimes  observed  to  con- 
gregate on  these  occasions.  I  have  seen  no 
less  than  sixty  vultures  and  crows  on  and 
around  the  carcass  of  a  newly  killed  bear." 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedinen  has  received  the  last 
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It  is  a  great  blunder,  in  the  pursuit  of  hap-  \ 
piness,  not  to  know  when  we  have  got  it ; 
that  is,  not  to  be  content  with  a  reasonable 
and  possible  amount  of  it. 

ITEM  S. 

The  Rings  of  the  planet  Saturn  are  approaching 
the  period  of  their  greatest  visible  separation  and  II 
will  be  observed  with  much  interest  by  astrono-  I 
mers.  At  the  Equator  and  in  the  parallels  of  40  j 
degrees  south  the  planet  will  appear  to  the  best  I 
advantage.  But  it  may  be  observed  in  this  lati- 
tude under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances. 

The  American  Vice-Consul  at  Havana  has  re-  11 
quested  that  Minister  Burlingame  shall  visit  Cuba, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  about  the  Chinese  1 
trade,  and  the  treatment  of  the  coolies.    It  is  be-  | 
lieved  that  his  report  must  necessarily  have  the  I 
effect  of  curtailing  any  further  coolie  immigration.  ! 

The  college  or  university  (as  it  is  intended  to 
be),  in  the  capital  of  China,  was  formally  opened 
for  instruction  the  first  of  12th  mo.  last.    The  new 
institution  commences  with  a  staff  of  four  European  : 
professors,  and  one  American,  Dr.  Martin.  Thirty 
students,  who  have  been  previously  instructed  in  I 
foreign  languages,  and  as  many  new  pupils,  wbo 
are  selected  from  the  higher  graders  of  Chinese 
scholarship,    are  now   attending   the  university. 
This  number  is  expected  to  be  increased  by  annual  j 
accessions  from  the  ranks  of  the  educated  men  of  1 
the  country,  until  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  j 
of  the  elite  of  the  land  are  busily  engaged  in  acquir- 
ing the  languages  and  sciences  of  the  West. 

The  English  Government  has  forbidden  the  de- 
position of  Dr.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal. 

An  Atlantic  cable  telegram  says  that  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  has  given  his  assent  to  the  law  passed 
by  the  Reichsrath  establishment  "  the  legal  equali- 
ty of  religious  sects." 

Professor  Agassiz,  in  advocating  before,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  claims 
of  the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
for  an  appropriation  from  the  Commonwealth, 
stated  that  the  British  Museum  had  expanded  $250, 
000  for  new  specimens  not  nearly  so  valuable  as 
those  obtained  by  the  Cambridge  Society  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  15,000.  He  had  obtained  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  specimens  at  no  expense 
but  that  of  exchange.  In  the  United  States,  the 
general  interest  in  and  the  readiness  to  promote  the 
cause  of  science  are  to  be  remarked  in  all  ranks  of 
life.  Sympathy  with  the  pursuits  of  Natural  phil- 
osophy prevails  here,  but  has  no  existence  in 
Europe.  Agassiz  says:  "Many  a  merchant  ship 
sailing  from  the  port  of  Boston  has  carried  my  alco- 
hol cans  all  over  the  world  and  brought  me  back, 
without  cost,  the  rarest  specimens.  I  am  indebted 
to  sea  captains  for  some  of  our  most  valuable  collec- 
tions. I  have  friends  among  the  fishermen,  too.  I 
could  name  some  of  them  who  for  years  have 
worked  for  the  museum,  never  charging  a  cent  for 
their  labor,  barely  repaying  themselves  for  the  cash 
paid  out.  On  their  fishing  excursions,  on  their 
voyages  to  the  Banks,  they  are  on  the  lookout  for 
me,  and  often  bring  me  back  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  stores.  By  this  and  similar  means, 
our  institution  has  been  enriched,  with  scarcely  any 
outlay  but  that  of  good-will  and  a  cordial  sympa- 
thy. For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  myself 
lost  no  opportunity  while  travelling  in  our  Southern 
and  Western  States  to  collect  specimens,  and  the 
students  under  my  care  have  done  the  same  during 
their  vacations.  From  the  Coast  Survey  the  museum 
has  also  received  invaluable  contributions. — Ledger.  \ 
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From  "  Reformers  and  Martyrs  before  and  after  Luther." 
JOHN  TAULER. 

John  Tauler,  or  Thauler,  was  born  in  the 
year  1290,  most  probably  at  Strasburg  on  the 
Rhine,  though,  according  to  some  authors,  at 
the  city  of  Cologne.  Being  of  a  serious  dis- 
position, he  determined  in  early  life,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  those  times,  to 
assume  the  clerical  profession,  and  accordingly 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  monastery  of  the  Do- 
minican order  in  his  native  city.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  about  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age;  soon  after  which  he  went  to  Paris 
in  order  to  study  theology — a  name  given  at 
that  time  to  a  laborious  mixture  of  scholastic 
disquisitions  with  metaphysical  speculations, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  a  true  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  redemption. 

It  does  not  appear  what  effect  was  produced 
on  his  mind  by  his  studies  and  associations  in 
the  city  of  Paris.  In  its  university  might 
then  be  found  almost  every  variety  of  specu- 
lation and  belief.  On  his  return  to  Strasburg 
he  was  probably  thrown  in  contact,  with  men 
more  or  less  attached  to  mystical  principles, 
including  the  famous  ECckart,  Nicolas  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  others  who  were  about  that  time 
there. 

F&r  several  years  after  his  return,  his  native 

city  shared  largely  with  others  in  t  he  troubles 
consequent  upon  a  long  dispute  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  during  which  the 

former  had  placed  under  interdict  all  who 


persisted  in  obedience  to  the  latter.  The  ec- 
clesiastics were  thereby  intimidated,  and  gene- 
rally discouraged  from  pursuing  their  wonted 
functions,  so  that  but  a  few  remained  in  Stras- 
burg, either  to  preach  or  to  perform  any  of 
the  usual  services  in  their  mode  of  worship. 
"  The  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  an  hireling, 
and  careth  not  for  the  sheep and  thus  these 
mercenaries  left  their  flocks,  mindful  only  of 
their  own  safety.  This  was  in  the  year  1  3 ''s. 
But  John  Tauler,  when  most  of  his  fellow- 
priests  had  deserted  their  flocks,  and  left  the 
city  for  two  years  to  take  care  of  itself,  con- 
tinued to  preach  as  usual,  and  even  with  more 
diligence,  not  only  there,  but  in  several  other 
places,  ranging  from  Cologne  to  Bade.  It 
was  probably  during  his  visits  to  the  latter 
city  about  this  time,  that  Nicolas  of  Basle  first 
met  with  him,  and  was  struck  with  the  earn- 
estness of  his  preaching.  Here  also  he  met 
with  his  old  acquaintance,  Henry  of  Nordlin- 
gen,  a  priest  of  Constance,  who  was  then  wan- 
tiering  about  in  great  distress,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pope's  prohibition.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  gentle  pious  spirit,  "  more 
fitted  for  a  quiet  contemplative  lite  than  for 
the  energetic  activity  required  by  the  troub- 
lous times  in  which  his  lot  was  east.  Ho, 
like  Tauler,  was  filled  with  anguish  nf  the 
sight  of  the  distress  of  those  around  him  :  but 
while  Tauler's  grief  stirred  him  up  to  vigor- 
ous efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  Ins  eour:i 
and  energy  rote  With  the  emergency,  the 
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timid  and  hesitating  Henry  was  unable  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  in  which  he  found 
himself  involved  ;  and  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  the  greater  was  his  perplex- 
ity and  longing  for  peace."  Tauler  endeav- 
ored to  encourage  him,  and  did  actually  pre- 
vail upon  him  at  different  times  to  venture  to 
preach,  notwithstanding  the  papal  interdict ; 
yet  afterward  he  again  gave  way  to  his  fears, 
and  to  the  clamors  raised  against  him  among 
the  priests.  But  Tauler  was  still  undaunted 
and  diligent,  considering  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
preach  without  waiting  for  papal  permission. 
He  was  evidently  greatly  esteemed  as  a  fer- 
vent preacher,  and  was  probably  faithful  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  at  that  time ;  but 
he  soon  came  to  see,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  friend,  "  the  Layman,"  Nicolas 
of  Basle,  the  "  dear  friend  of  God  in  the  Ober- 
land,"  that  what  he  had  hitherto  attained  to 
in  conformity  with  the  scholastic  views  of  his 
education,  was  but  as  the  outer  shell  of  relig- 
ious experience,  and  that,  like  Apollos  of  old, 
he  needed  to  know  for  himself  "the  wray  of 
God  more  perfectly." 

The  following  incident  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  during  the  time  that  he  was 
earnestly  concerned  to  find  for  himself  a  sure 
foundation  for  his  faith  and  hope.  He  re- 
ceived an  inward  intimation  that  by  going  to 
a  certain  place  of  worship,  he  would  find  in 
the  porch  a  man  who  would  instruct  him  "  in 
the  spiritual  life."  On  arriving  at  the  place, 
he  found  a  poor  beggar,  very  meanly  clad. 
He  saluted  him  thus  :  "  God  give  you  a  good 
day,  my  friend."  The  poor  man  replied : 
"  Sir,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  an 
evil  day."  Tauler  said  to  him :  "  God  give 
you  a  good  and  happy  life:"  to  which  the 
beggar  rejoined :  "  Why  say  you  that?  I  never 
was  unhappy."  "Pray  tell  me  what  you 
mean,"  asked  Tauler.  The  poor  man  re- 
plied :  "  That  I  shall  willingly  do.  I  told 
you  first  that  I  never  had  an  evil  day ;  for 
when  I  have  hunger,  I  praise  God.  If  it 
rain,  hail,  snow,  or  freeze,  be  it  fair  or  foul, 
or  if  I  am  despised  or  ill  used,  I  return  God 
thanks ;  so  I  never  had  an  evil  day.  Nor 
have  I  ever  been  unhappy,  since  I  have 
learned  always  to  resign  myself  to  His  will ; 
being  very  certain  of  this,  that  all  His  works 
are  perfectly  good  ;  and  therefore  I  never  de- 
sire anything  else  but  the  good  pleasure  of 
God."  Then  said  Tauler  :  "  But  what  if  the 
good  pleasure  of  God  should  be  to  cast  you 
hence  into  hell  ?"  The  poor  man  replied : 
"  If  he  would  do  so,  I  have  two  arms  to  em- 
brace  him  with  :  the  one  whereof  is  profound 
humility,  by  which  I  am  united  to  his  holy 
humanity ;  the  other  is  love  or  charity,  which 
joins  me  to  his  divinity.  Embraced  with  these 
two  arms,  he  would  descend  with  me  thither, 


if  thither  he  ordered  me ;  and  there  I  had  in- 
finitely rather  be,  with  him,  than  in  paradise, 
without  him."  This  was  a  deep  lesson  to 
Tauler,  of  the  necessity  of  true  resignation 
and  humility,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  love  of 
God  and  acceptance  with  him.  After  this, 
he  asked  the  poor  man  whence  he  came.  He 
replied,  that  God  had  sent  him.  Tauler  in- 
quired of  him,  where  he  found  the  Almighty. 
He  replied :  "  I  found  him  when  I  had  re- 
nounced all  the  creatures."  "  And  where  did 
you  leave  him  ?"  asked  Tauler.  The  beggar 
answered :  "  With  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  pure 
in  heart,  and  men  of  charity."  "But  who 
are  you  ?"  again  asked  Tauler.  "  I  am  a 
king,"  said  the  beggar.  "Where  is  your 
kingdom  ?"  asked  Tauler.  "  In  my  soul," 
replied  he  ;  "  for  I  have  learned  to  bring  into 
subjection  and  govern  my  senses,  as  well  out- 
ward as  inward,  with  my  affections  and  pas- 
sions ;  which  kingdom  is  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world."  Tau- 
ler then  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  ar- 
rived at  such  an  attainment ;  to  which*  he 
replied,  that  it  was  "  by  silence,  vigilance, 
meditation,  and  prayer,  and  the  union  I  had 
with  God.  I  could  find  no  sure  repose  or 
comfort  in  any  creature  of  the  world;  by 
which  means  I  found  out  my  God,  who  will 
comfort  me  world  without  end." 

It  was  in  the  year  1340  that  Nicolas  of  Basle 
believed  himself  warned  of  the  Lord  three 
times  in  his  sleep  to  go  and  find  out  Tauler 
at  Strasburg,  more  than  ninety  miles  from 
his  own  residence.  Accordingly  he  concluded 
to  go,  "  and  wait  to  see  what  God  is  purposed 
to  do  or  to  bring  to  pass  there."  The  account 
given  of  his  tarriance  there,  which  was  for 
several  months,  is  somewhat  prolix  and  quaint, 
after  the  manner  of  the  times ;  but  a  brief 
abstract  will  not  be  without  interest  and  in- 
struction. It  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
drawn  up  by  Tauler  himself,  and  to  have 
been  given  by  him  into  the  hands  of  Nico- 
las, about  twenty  years  after  the  events,  with 
the  strict  injunction  that  neither  of  their 
names  should  appear  in  it,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  printed  during  Tauler's  lifetime.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the 
narrative  as  "the  Master," — a  designation, 
then  given  to  priests — and  Nicolas  as  "  the 
Layman,"  or  "  the  man."  Neither  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
see  through  the  popish  superstitions  of  confes- 
sion and  the  mass,  though  it  is  reasonable  to, 
believe  that  their  esteem  for  these  rites  was  at! 
that  time  a  subdued  one,  and  their  practice 
of  them  chiefly  by  way  of  obedience,  or  of 
acquiescence  in  the  system  of  their  education, 
at  that  period  rarely  questioned. 

Nicolas,  after  hearing  Tauler  preach  five 
times,  became  convinced  that  although  he  ) 
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was  of  a  very  loving,  gentle  spirit  by  nature, 
and  had  a  good  understanding  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, yet  that  he  was  "  dark  as  to  the  light  of 
grace ;"  and  his  heart  so  yearned  over  him, 
that  after  twelve  weeks  he  ventured  to  go  to 
him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  preach 
a  sermon,  "  showing  how  a  man  may  attain 
to  the  highest  point  that  is  given  to  us  to 
reach  in  this  present  time."  He  urged  this 
request  against  Tauler's  objections,  and  would 
not  cease  his  entreaties  till  "the  Master" 
promised  him  to  do  as  he  desired.  His  ser- 
mon, which  "  the  Layman"  took  down  in 
writing,  was  a  remarkable  one  for  those  days 
of  darkness;  the  following  being  the  quali- 
fications brought  forward  by  Tauler  as  be- 
longing to  such  an  attainment,  "so  far  as  he 
could  find  from  Scripture." 

"  The  first  is  given  us  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  says,  '  Hereby  [ye]  shall 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another,' — '  even  as  I  have  loved 
you as  much  as  to  say,  '  though  ye  should 
possess  arts  and  wisdom,  and  high  under- 
standing, it  is  all  in  vain  if  ye  have  not 
withal  fidelity  and  love.'  We  believe  that 
Balaam  was  so  replete  with  understanding 
that  he  perceived  what  things  God  purposed 
to  do  or  reveal  hundreds  of  years  after  his 
day;  but  it  availed  him  nothing,  forasmuch 
as  he  did  not  cleave  with  love  and  loyalty  to 
the  things  which  he  understood. 

"The  second  mark  appertaining  to  a  truly 
reasonable,  enlightened  man,  is  that  he  must 
become  empty  of  self;  and  this  must  not 
make  hirn  proud,  but  he  shall  consider  how 
he  may  ever  more  attain  to  this  freedom,  and 
sit  loose  by  all  creatures. 

"  Third,  he  shall  resign  himself  utterly  to 
God,  that  God  may  work  his  own  works  in 
him  ;  and  he  shall  not  glory  in  the  works  as 
being  his  own,  but  always  think  himself  too 
mean  to  have  done  them. 

"  He  shall  go  out  from  himself  in  all  the 
things  in  which  he  is  wont  to  seek  and  find  him- 
self, whether  belonging  to  time  or  to  eternity, 
and  by  so  doing  he  shall  win  a  true  increase. 

"  He  shall  not  seek  his  own  ends  in  any 
creature,  whether  temporal  or  eternal,  and 
hereby  he  shall  attain  to  perfect  Satisfaction 
and  content. 

"  He  shall  always  wait  on  that  which  God 
will  have  him  to  do,  and  shall  try,  with  the 
help  of  God,  to  fulfil  that  to  the,  uttermost. 

and  shall  take  no  glory  to  himself  kkerefor. 

"  He  shall  daily,  without,  ceasing,  give  up 
his  will  to  the  will  of  (iod,  and  endeavor  to 
will  nothing  but  what  God  willeth. 

"He  shall  bend  nil  his  powers  into  submis- 
sion to  God,  and  exercise  them  so  constantly 
and  so  strenuously  in  God,  and  with  such 
power  and  love,  that  God  may  work  nothing 


in  him  without  his  active  concurrence,  and  he 
may  do  nothing  without  God. 

"  He  shall  have  the  sense  of  the  presence 
of  God  in  all  his  \vrorks,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  whatever  it  please  God  to  appoint, 
whether  it  be  sweet  or  bitter. 

"All  his  pleasure  and  pain  he  shall  receive, 
not  as  from  the  creature,  but  from  God;  how- 
beit  God  ofttimes  works  through  the  creature, 
yet  he  shall  receive  all  things  as  from  God 
alone. 

"  He  shall  not  be  led  captive  by  any  lusting 
or  desire  after  the  creatures  without  due  ne- 
cessity. 

"No  contradiction  or  mishap  shall  have 
power  to  move  or  constrain  him  so  that  it 
separate  him  from  the  truth  ;  therefore  hold 
fast  always  and  entirely  by  the  same. 

"  He  shall  not  be  deceived  by  the  glory  of 
the  creature,  nor  yet  by  any  false  light,  but 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  love  he  shall  con- 
fess all  things  to  be  what'  they  are,  and  from 
all  things  draw  out  what  is  best,  and  use  it  to 
his  own  improvement,  and  in  no  wise  to  his 
own  detriment ;  for  such  a  course  is  a  certain 
sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  He  shall  at  all  times  be  equipped  and 
armed  with  all  virtue,  and  ready  to  fight  against 
all  vice  and  sin  ;  and  with  his  good  weapons  he 
shall  obtain  the  victory  and  the  prize  in  all 
conflicts. 

"  He  shall  confess  the  truth  in  simplicity, 
and  he  shall  mark  what  it  is  in  itself,  what 
God  requireth  of  us,  and  what  is  possible  to 
man,  and  then  order  his  life  accordingly,  and 
act  up  to  what  he  confesses. 

"  He  shall  be  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
much  inward  life. 

"  He  shall  be  blameless  and  righteous,  but 
in  no  wise  be  puffed  up  by  reason  of  the 
same. 

"  His  conversation  shall  be  in  all  upright- 
ness and  sincerity ;  thus  shall  lie  let  his 
light  shine  before  men,  and  he  shall  preach 
more  with  his  life  than  with  his  lips. 

"  He  shall  seek  the  glory  of  God  before  all 
things,  and  have  no  ether  aim  in  view. 

"lie  shall  be  willing  to  take  reproof;  and 
when  he  striveth  with  any,  he  shall  give  way 
if  the  matter  concerneth  himself  alone,  and 
not.  Gk>d, 

"  He  shall  not  desire  or  seek  his  own  ad- 
vantage, but  think  himself  unworthy  of  the 
least  thing  that  falls  to  his  lot. 

"He  shall  look  upon  himself  as  the  lea>t 
wise  and  worthy  man  upon  earth,  yet  find 
in  himself  great  faith  ;  and  above  all,  he 
shall  take  no  account  of  his  own  wisdom  and 
the  works  of  his  own  reason,  but  humble  him- 
self beneath  all  men.  For  the  author  of  ail 
truth  will  not  work  a  supernatural  work  in 
the  soul,  unless  he  find  a  thorough  humility 
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in  a  man,  and  go  before  his  doings  with  his 
perfect  grace,  as  he  did  with  St.  Paul.  But 
I  fear,  alas !  that  little  heed  is  taken  to  this 
in  these  our  days. 

"  He  shall  set  the  life  and  precepts  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  before  him  for  a  pattern  to 
his  life,  words,  and  works,  and  without  ceas- 
ing, look  at  himself  therein  as  in  a  mirror ; 
that,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able,  he  may  put  off 
everything  unbecoming  the  honored  image  of 
our  Lord. 

"He  shall  comport  himself  as  a  man  of 
small  account—as  nothing  more  than  a  be- 
ginner in  a  good  life ;  and  though  he  should 
therefore  be  despised  by  many,  it  shall  be 
more  welcome  to  him  than  all  the  favor  of 
the  world. 

"  Now  these  are  the  signs  that  the  ground 
of  a  man's  soul  is  truly  reasonable  [accord- 
ing to  right  reason],  so  that  the  image  of  all 
truth  shineth  and  teacheth  therein  ;  and  he 
who  does  not  bear  in  himself  these  signs,  may 
not  and  must  not  set  any  store  by  his  own 
reason,  either  in  his  own  eyes  or  those  of 
others.  That  we  all  may  become  such  a  true 
image,  in  thorough  sincerity  and  perfect  hu- 
mility, may  He  help  us  who  is  the  Eternal 
Truth,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  greatest  benefactor  to  society  is  not  he 
who  serves  it  by  single  acts,  but  whose  gen- 
eral character  is  the  manifestation  of  a  higher 
life  and  spirit  than  pervades  the  mass. 


THE  STATE  OF  MIND  IN  WHICH  THE  INQUIRER 
SHOULD  SUSTAIN  HIMSELF. 
BY  HEJfKY  WARE. 

Deep  religious  impressions  are  always  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  personal  un worthi- 
ness, and  not  unfrequently  commence  with 
it.  It  is  man's  acquaintance  with  himself, 
which  leads  him  most  earnestly  to  seek  the  ac- 
quaintance of  God,  and  to  perceive  the  need 
of  his  favor.  The  sense  of  sin,  the  feeling 
that  his  life  has  not  been  right,  that  his  heart 
is  not  pure,  that  his  thoughts,  dispositions,  ap- 
petites, passions,  have  not  been  duly  regula- 
ted, that  he  has  lived  according  to  his  own 
will,  and  not  that  of  God,  that,  if  taken  from 
his  worldly  possessions,  he  has  no  other  object 
of  desire  and  affection  to  which  his  heart 
could  cling,  if  called  to  judgment  for  the  use 
of  his  powers  and  privileges,  he  must  be 
speechless  and  hopeless ;  all  this  rises  solemnly 
in  his  mind,  and  sinks  him  low  under  a  sense 
of  ill  desert  and  shame.  He  sees  that  he 
might  have  been,  ought  to  have  been,  better  : 
that  he  might  have  been,  ought  to  have  been, 
obedient  to  God,  and  a  follower  of  all  that  is 
good.  He  cannot  excuse  himself  to  himself. 
Every  effort  to  palliate  his  guilt,  only  shows 


him  its  aggravation ;  and  he  cries  out,  with 
the  penitent  prodigal,  "Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son."  He  has 
offended  against  knowledge  and  opportunity, 
and  in  spite  of  instruction  and  warning.  He 
looks  back  to  the  early  and  innocent  days, 
when,  if  his  Saviour  had  been  on  earth,  he 
might  have  taken  him  to  his  arms,  and  said, 
"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God/'  But,  alas  ! 
how  has  he  been  changed !  He  has  parted 
with  that  innocence,  he  has  strayed  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  has  defiled  and  lost 
the  image  of  his  Maker.  While  he  dwells  on 
this  thought  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he 
might  have  become,  and  contrasts  it  with 
what  he  is,  he  is  filled  with  remorse.  He 
exaggerates  to  himself  all  his  failings,  paints, 
in  blacker  colors  than  even  the  truth,  all  his 
iniquities,  counts  himself  the  chief  of  sinners, 
and  is  almost  ready  to  despair  of  mercy. 

When  the  mind  is  strongly  agitated  in  this 
way,  it  is  surprising  how  the  characters  of  very 
different  men  become,  as  it  were,  equalized. 
Of  many  individuals,  differing  in  the  most 
various  ways  as  regards  the  number  and 
nature,  the  magnitude  and  circumstances  of 
their  offences,  and  most  widely  separated  in 
the  actual  scale  of  demerit,  each,  at  such  a 
season,  regards  himself  as  the  most  guilty  of 
men.  Sometimes  the  high-wrought  expres- 
sions, in  which  the  victim  of  remorse  vents  the 
excruciating  anguish  of  his  mind,  are  ac- 
counted affectation  and  hypocrisy.  But  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are 
entirely  sincere.  The  man  honestly  describes 
himself  as  he  seems  to  himself  at  the  time. 
He  is,  in  his  own  eyes,  the  wretch  he  draws. 
And  this  is  very  easily  explained.  He  sees 
at  one  view  all  his  past  sins,  open  and  secret, 
his  thoughtlessness,  ingratitude,  negligence, 
and  omissions,  his  depraved  inclinations,  evil 
desires,  and  cherished  lusts,  wThich  no  one  else 
knows,  and  which  no  one  else  could  compare, 
as  he  can,  with  his  privileges  and  obligations. 
All  these  he  sets  by  the  side,  not  of  the  hid- 
den and  private  life  of  others,  but  of  their 
decent  public  demeanor.  He  compares  them, 
too,  not  with  the  standard  of  worldly,  out- 
ward morality,  but  with  the  strict,  searching, 
holy  requisitions  of  the  law  of  God.  And  in 
such  a  comparison,  at  such  a  moment,  he 
cannot  but  regard  himself  as  most  unworthy 
and  depraved. 

And  we  need  not  be  too  anxious  at  once  to 
correct  this  feeling.  The  abasement  is  well  ; 
for  no  one  can  feel  guilt  too  strongly,  or  ab- 
hor sin  too  deeply.  The  time  will  come, 
when  he  will  learn  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  Apostle,  and  "think  of  himself  soberly, 
as  he  ought  to  think."  But  at  this  first  fair 
inspection  of  the  deformities  of  his  character, 
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it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  make 
his  estimate  with  perfect  sobriety.  Only  let 
everything  be  done  to  guide,  and  soothe,  and 
encourage  him,  and  nothing  to  exasperate 
his  self-condemnation,  or  drive  him  to  insani- 
ty or  despair. 

But  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  have  describ- 
ed, though  not  uncommon,  and  by  many 
cherished  as  the  most  desirable  and  suitable 
at  the  commencement  of  the  religious  life, 
is  by  no  means  universal  at  that  period,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  essential.  The  expe- 
rience of  different  individuals  in  this  respect 
greatly  varies,  and  is  much  affected  by  temper 
and  disposition,  as  well  as  by  other  circum- 
stances. Many  excellent  Christians  have 
never  been  subjected  to  those  violent  and 
torturing  emotions,  which  have  shaken  and 
convulsed  others.  Their  course  has  been 
placid  and  serene,  though  solemn  and  humble. 
They  have  felt  their  sin,  and  have  mourned 
beneath  it,  and  in  deep  humiliation  have 
sought  its  forgiveness ;  but  without  anything 
of  terrified  emotion  or  gloomy  despondency. 
They  have  been  gently  won  to  truth  by  the 
mild  invitations  of  parental  love,  without 
needing  the  fearful  denunciations  of  punish- 
ment and  wrath  to  awaken  them.  This 
difference  among  individuals  is  owing  partly, 
as  I  said,  to  constitutional  difference  of  tem- 
perament, which  renders  it  impossible  that 
the  same  representations  should  affect  all 
alike;  and  partly  to  the  different  modes  in 
which  religion  is  presented  to  different  minds; 
having  first  appeared  to  some  in  its  harsher 
features,  as  to  the  Jews  on  Sinai,  and  to  others 
in  the  milder  form  of  a  Saviour's  compassion. 
But  however  this  may  be,  and  however  the 
humiliation  of  one  may  wear  a  different 
complexion  from  that  of  another,  it  is  a  state 
of  mind  sincere  and  heartfelt  in  all,  to  be 
studiously  cherished,  and  to  be  made  per- 
manent in  the  character. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  this 
feeling  assumes  the  form  of  anxiety,  as  it 
afterward  leads  to  watchfulness.  This  word 
may,  perhaps  as  well  as  any,  describe  the 
state  of  those  for  whom  I  am  writing.  They 
are  anxious  about  themselves,  about,  their 
characters,  their  condition,  their  prospects 
They  are  anxious  to  know  what  they  shall 
do  to  be  saved,  and  to  gain  satisfactory  assu- 
rance that  they  shall  be  pardoned  and  accepted 
of  God.  This  is  a  most  reasonable  solicitude. 
What  can  be  more  rcasonble  (ban  such  a 
Solicitude  for  the  greatest  and  most,  lasting 
good  of  man?  What,  more  becoming  a. 
rational   creature,  whose  eternal    welfare  is 

dependent  on  his  own  choice  between  good 

and  evil,  thai!  this  desire  to  know  and  pursue 

the  right?  this  earnest  thoughtful  nesi  respect 
iug  his  condition?  and  this  inquiry  for  the 


true  end  of  his  being?  If  a  person,  hitherto 
thoughtless,  is  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  it.  We  are  to  be 
thankful  to  God  in  his  behalf,  that  another 
immortal  soul  is  awake  to  its  responsibility, 
and  seeking  real  happiness.  We  would  urge 
him  to  cherish  the  feelings  which  possess  him  ; 
not  with  melancholy  despondency ;  not  with 
superstitious  gloom  ;  not  with  unmanly  and 
unmeaning  debasement;  but  with  thoughtful, 
self-distrusting  concern,  with  deliberate  study 
for  the  path  of  duty,  and  a  resolute  purpose 
not  to  swerve  from  it. 

Remember  that  much  depends,  I  might 
say,  everything  depends,  on  the  use  you 
make  of  this  your  present  disposition.  Be 
faithful  to  it,  obey  its  promptings,  let  it  form 
in  you  the  habit  of  devout  reflection  and 
religious  action,  and  all  must  be  well.  The 
issue  will  be  the  Christian  character,  and  the 
soul's  salvation.  But  refuse  to  cherish  this 
disposition,  drive  it  from  you.  smother  and 
silence  it,  and  you  will  probably  do  yourself 
an  everlasting  injury.  It  is  like  putting 
out  a  fire  which  has  just  been  lighted,  and 
which  may  with  difficulty  be  kindled  again. 
It  is  trifling  with  the  sensibility  of  conscience, 
it  is  bringing  hardness  upon  your  heart ;  and 
there  is  less  prospect  that  you  will  afterward 
arrive  at  an  habitual  and  controlling  regard 
for  your  religious  interests.  This  it  is  to 
"  quench  the  spirit." 

Be  sensible,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  critic:.! 
moment  in  the  history  of  your  character,  that 
it  is,  in  many  respects,  the  decisive  point  at 
which  your  destiny  is  to  be  determined.  For 
now  it  is,  in  all  probability,  that  the  bias  vi 
your  mind  is  to  be  determined  for  good  or 
evil.  Be  sensible,  then,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  you  keep  alive,  and  cultivate  by  all  possi- 
ble means,  this  tenderness  of  heart.  Avoid 
every  pursuit,  engagement,  and  company, 
which  you  find  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  or 
unfavorable  to  it,  or  tending  to  destroy  it. 
Scenes  at  other  times  innocent,  should  now 
be  shunned,  if  they  operate  to  turn  the  current 
of  your  afTections  ;  for  you  are  engaging  in  a 
great  work,  the  (jiving  your  heart  a  permanent 
bin*  toward  God,  ami  it  ought  not  to,  be 
interrupted.  While  this  is  doing,  you  can 
well  afford  to  withdraw  from  many  scenes  you 
might  otherwise  frequent,  and  indeed  you  can 
ill  afford  the  risk  of  exposing  yourself  to  their 
influence. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  another  caution. 
Say  nothing  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  any,  but  one  or  two  confidential  friends. 
Many  a  religious  character  has  been  spoiled 
in  the  forming,  by  too  much  talk  with  too 
many  persons.  The  best  religious  character 
is  formed  in  retirement,  by  much  silent 
reflection,  and  private  reading  aud  pray  r. 
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What  the  soul  needs  above  all  things,  is  to 
commune  with  itself  and  with  God  ;  then  it 
is  established,  strengthened,  settled.  But  if 
a  man  go  out  from  his  closet,  and  seek  for 
instruction  and  guidance  by  talking  with  all 
who  will  talk  with  him,  he  fritters  away  his 
feelings;  his  frame  becomes  less  deeply  and 
essentially  spiritual;  words  take  the  place 
of  sentiment ;  and  he  is  very  likely  to  be- 
come a  talkative,  fluent,  superficial  religion- 
ist, with  much  show  of  sound  doctrine,  and 
a  goodly  readiness  of  sound  speech,  but 
without  substantial  principle.  Shun,  there- 
fore, rather  than  seek,  much  communication 
with  many  persons. ,  But  some  counsel  and 
encouragement  you  may  need.  .  .  .  Feel  your 
way  along  quietly,  silently,  steadily.  Let  the 
growth  within  you  be  like  that  of  the  grain 
of  wheat,  which  germinates  in  secret,  and 
springs  up  without  observation,  and  attracts 
little  notice  of  men,  till  it  shows  "  the  ear  and 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  Be  anxious  to 
establish  yourself  firmly  in  the  power  of 
godliness,  before  you  exhibit  its  form. 

In  connexion  with  this,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  a  caution  on  a  kindred  point.  Do  not 
spend  too  much  time  in  public  meetings. 
You  will,  of  course,  be  desirous  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  You  feel  as  if  you 
could  not  hear  it  too  often  or  too  much.  You 
wonder  that  preaching  should  never  before 
have  seemed  so  interesting.  You  listen  with 
unstopped  ears ;  and  prayers,  hymns,  and 
sermons,  fall  upon  your  spirit  as  if  you  had 
been  gifted  with  a  new  sense.  It  is  well  that 
it  is  so.  By  all  means  cherish  this  ardent 
interest  in  public  worship.  But  do  net 
indulge  it  to  excess.  Let' your  moderation 
be  seen  in  giving  to  this  its  proper  place  and 
importance  in  your  time  and  regard.  It  is 
not  the  only  religious  enjoyment  or  means  of 
improvement  in  your  power ;  and  it  may 
possibly  be  mere  self-indulgence  which  carries 
one  from  meeting  to  meeting.  Remember 
that  no  duty  towards  others  is  to  be  neglected 
in  the  search  for  personal  improvement;  this 
would  be  sin.  And  it  is  at  times  a  higher 
duty  to  attend  to  your  family,  to  be  with  your 
friends,  to  instruct  your  children,  to  consult 
the  feelings  and  yield  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
husband  or  wife,  a  parent,  brother  or  sister, 
than  it  is  to  pursue  your  own  single  advantage, 
it  may  be  your  own  gratification,  by  going  out 
to  social  worship.  And  if  it  be  your  object 
to  please  God  or  discipline  your  "own  spirit, 
you  will  better  effect  that  object  by  this 
exercise  of  self-denial,  than  by  doing  what 
would  give  uneasiness  to  others,  and  perhaps 
even  alienate  them  from  you,  and  render  them 
hostile  to  religion  itself.  The  advice  of  the 
Apostle  to  wives  is  in  force  on  this  point,  and 
is   equally  applicable   to  the  other  social 


relations  :  "  Ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your 
own  husbands;  that  if  any  obey  not  the  word, 
they  may,  without  the  word,  be  won  by  the 
conversation  of  the  wives  ;  while  they  behold 
your  chaste  conversation  coupled  with  fear." 

Be  warned,  therefore,  against  this  error. 
And  what  are  you  to  lose  by  the  course  which 
I  recommend  ?  Believe  me,  however  much 
may  be  gained  by  the  sympathy  and  excite- 
ment of  a  public  assembly,  quite  as  much  is 
gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  your  inclinations 
to  duty  and  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  by 
the  silent,  unwitnessed  exercises  of  retirement, 
which  no  one  can  forbid  you.  Look  not  at 
the  present  moment,  but  at  the  end.  Your 
desire  is  to  form  a  genuine,  solid,  thorough, 
permanent  character  of  devotion.  Well ;  try 
to  form  it  wholly  in  the  excitement,  and  be- 
neath the  external  influence,  of  public  meet- 
ings, and  it  will  be  such  a  character  as  can 
exist  only  in  such  scenes.  Your  piety  will 
always  need  the  presence  and  voice  of  men 
to  keep  it  alive,  and,  unsustained  by  them, 
will  sink  away  and  die.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended ;  and  experience 
declares  that  it  is  no  slight  one.  But  form 
your  character  in  private,  builc?  it  up  by  the 
action  of  your  own  mind,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bible,  and  by  intercourse  with  the 
Father  of  spirits, — and  then  it  will  always  be 
independent  of  other  men  and  of  outward 
circumstances.  It  will  be  self-sustained  on  a 
foundation  which  man  and  earth  cannot  shake, 
alike  powerful  in  the  solitude  and  in  the 
crowd,  and  immovable  in  steadfastness, 
though  all  other  men  prove  false,  and  faith 
have  fled  all  other  bosoms.  It  is  such  a  piety 
that  belongs  to  the  Christian  ;  it  is  such  that 
you  are  to  seek  ;  and  you  may  well  be  appre- 
hensive of  failure,  if  you  neglect  this  salutary 
caution.  I 

Winter,  which  strips  the  leaves  from  around 
us,  makes  us  see  the  distant  regions  they  for- 
merly concealed ;  so  does  old  age  rob  us  of 
our  enjoyments,  only  to  enlarge  the  prospect 
of  the  eternity  before  us. 
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(Continued  from  page  807,  vol.  24.) 

Naples,  1868. 
This  lovely  1st  of  May  has  been  spent  in 
a  delightful  drive  to  Baiae  and  other  inter- 
esting points,  forming  altogether  one  of  the 
most  charming  excursions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples.  The  trees  are  many  of  them 
not  yet  fully  out  in  leaf,  and  quite  a  number 
are  almost  destitute  of  foliage.  The  horse- 
chestnuts  and  locusts  are  just  coming  into 
blossom,  and  the  public  promenades  are  not 
by  any  means  as  shadowy  or  as  flowery 
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either  as  they  will  be  a  few  weeks  hence. 
But  it  is  cool  enough  for  us  to  be  out  without 
fear  of  being  over-heated,  so  that  we  hope  to 
see  all  the  sights  of  Naples  without  spending 
a  very  great  deal  of  time  in  doing  it. 

One  of  our  first  walks  was  to  the  scene  of 
the  sad  accident  which  took  place  after  our 
previous  visit  here.  We  found  the  street  had 
only  that  day  been  again  opened  as  a 
thoroughfare,  and  a  number  of  workmen 
were  still  employed  building  a  mass  of  solid 
masonry  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  as  a 
protection  in  case  of  any  more  of  it  sepa- 
rating. Most  of  the  traces  of  ruin  have  been 
removed,  and  the  house  where  Bayard  Taylor 
and  his-  family  lived,  as  well  as  several 
others  that  were  near  it,  have  quite  dis- 
appeared. In  America,  a  row  of  new  build- 
ings would  by  this  time  have  almost  risen 
in  their  place,  but  there  is  very  little  of  the 
go-ahead  principle  in  these  countries,  and 
the  work  of  restoration  progresses  very  slow- 
ly. Vesuvius  at  the  time  of  our  arrival 
seemed  entirely  quiet,  but  for  the  last  few 
days  there  has  been  a  large  volume  of  smoke 
constantly  ascending  from  the  summit,  and 
in  the  evening  the  flame  is  very  apparent, 
though  nothing  like  lava  can  be  seen  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  "  great  exhibition"  is  over  for  the  present. 
I  am  glad  to  think  we  had  so  capital  a  view  of 
it  as  we  had,  and  I  hope  we  shall  succeed  in 
getting  a  colored  print  or  photograph  repre- 
senting the  mountain  just  as  it  was  at  that 
time,  that  you  too  may  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  its  magnificence.  The  Museum  here 
is  a  perfect  treasury  of  wonders,  not  cer- 
tainly for  its  picture  galleries,  in  which  we 
were  greatly  disappointed,  but  for  the  im- 
mense and  valuable  collection  of  curiosities 
and  works  of  art  gathered  together  from 
Pompeii  and  other  ruins.  The  articles  found 
under  the  ashes  of  Pompeii  are  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  for  besides  the  old 
mosaics  and  frescoes,  that  must  astonish  every 
one  who  sees  them  for  their  wonderful  beauty 
of  execution  and  the  admirable  preservation 
in  which  they  were  discovered,  there  are 
loaves  of  bread  bearing  the  name  of  the 
baker,  eggs  that  nobody  would  know  from 
those  of  the,  present  day,  dishes  of  prunes 
and  figs  and  walnuts,  skeins  of  thread,  and 
countless  other  domestic  objects,  that,  seemed 
to  carry  us  right  back  in  thought  to  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  2000  years  ago,  aud  give  us  :i  far 
more  correct  appreciation  of  it  thai)  all  the 
reading  we  could  ever  have  done..    We  have 

paid  two  visits  to  the  Museum,  and  two  to 

Pompeij  itself,  atj.11  more  wonderful  than  all, 
as  the  thea.tre  where  that  frightful  drama 

was  enacted  ;  and  alter  hearing  so  much  as 
every  one  has  of  "Pompeii,"  it  would  be 


something  to  say  that  we  were  not  disap- 
pointed; on  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  our  as- 
tonishment and  interest  were/ar  greater  than 
we  had  dared  to  expect,  and  we  should  be  only 
too  glad  to  spend  several  more  days  in  ex- 
ploring it,  if  we  can  spare  the  time.  The 
very  silence  or  solitude  of  this  deserted  city, 
where  the  noiseless  gliding  in  and  out  of  the 
green  lizards  is  all  of  life  and  motion  that 
we  see,  has  something  inexpressibly  strange 
and  impressive,  and  bears  a  sort  of  charm 
about  it,  that  contrasts  very  strikingly  with 
every  other  kind  of  sight-seeing.  The  exca- 
vations are  still  going  on,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  we  saw  was  a  beautiful 
statuette,  (said  to  be  a  Venus)  that  had  been 
disinterred  only  two  weeks  ago.  It  appeared 
to  be  entirely  perfect,  and  as  it  is  presumed 
a  great  part  of  the  city  still  remains  buried, 
I  suppose  the  travellers  of  future  years  mkj 
be  expected  to  have  much  more  to  wonder  at 
than  we  have  had.  Nobody  can  come  to 
Naples  without  voting  it  the  busiest  and  the 
noisiest  city  he  was  ever  in,  and  the  scenes  at 
the  landings  and  railroad  depots  among  the 
cabmen  and  porters  baffle  all  description. 
We  have  generally  escaped  with  flying  colors 
from  these  gangs  of  savages,  but  yesterday 
we  had  a  little  national  sample  that  was 
rather  amusing.  In  coming  out  of  the  door  of 
the  Museum,  a  cabman,  who  stood  opposite 
it,  offered  his  services.  '  We  did  not  take 
him  at  once,  but  walked  on  towards  several 
other  carriages  that  were  standing  half  a 
square  farther  on,  the  man  following  close 
behind  us.  Before  reaching  them,  however, 
our  first  man  received  the  sign  that  his  cab 
was  chosen,  when,  in  an  instant,  an  ill  look- 
ing fellow,  the  driver  of  one  of  the  others, 
drove  furiously  up,  left  his  box,  jumped  into 
the  cab  we  had  taken,  swearing  and  gesticu- 
lating violently  all  the  while,  and  motioning 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner  to  us  to  get 
into  his  instead;  this  of  course  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing,  though  the  man  was  backed 
by  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  coachmen,  who 
stormed  at  our  poor  innocent-looking  driver,  as 
though  they  meant  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  the 
fellow  keeping  his  seat  meanwhile  most  reso- 
lutely. After  watching  this  wordy  battle  for 
some  minutes  we  quietly  walked  away, 
managing  to  give  our  man  the  wink  thai  he 
was  to  follow,  which  he  did,  Ids  passenger 
still  seated  inside;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  driven  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  square, 
that  the  man  concluded  to  give  up  the  eon- 
test  and  return  to  his  own  carriage,  leaving 
us  iu  quiet  possession  of  ours.  Our  "  eoelnn" 
seemed  to  think  it  a  capital  joke,  bu(  when 
we  think  that  half  a  franc  10  cts.)  is  all 
they  are  entitled  to  for  a  "  course,"  it  certain- 
ly doesn't  seem  worth  spending  so  much 
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temper  upon  as  was  wasted  then  and  there. 

On  the  day  of  our  pleasant  drive  to  Baiae,  we 
passed,  soon  after  leaving  the  city,  through 
the  Grotto  of  Pausilipo,  or,  in  other  words, 
■what  wTe  should  call  a  tunnel,  only  that  we  had 
always  supposed  tunnels  to  be  a  modern  inven- 
tion, and  this  had  been  excavated  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  by  those  cunning  old  Romans, 
who  seem  to  have  known  how  to  do  things  in 
general  infinitely  better  than  their  descend- 
ants. This  Grotto  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  length,  ninety  feet  in  height,  as  broad  as 
an  ordinary  street,  and  all  this  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  Tufa  rock ;  vaulted  above,  and 
nicely  paved  with  smooth  flags,  besides  being 
well  lighted  throughout,  and  would  be  con- 
sidered a  great  achievement  even  for  the 
nineteenth  century.  After  emerging  from  this, 
w7e  drove,  under  the  pilotage  of  a  valet  de 
place,  for  several  hours  along  the  coast,  pass- 
ing constantly  some  object  of  ancient  histori- 
cal interest,  which,  in  addition  to  the  fresh 
spring  beauty  of  the  Italian  landscape,  made 
every  minute  of  the  drive  delightful.  At  the 
old  town  ot  Pozzuoli  (or  Putioli,  as  the  Bible 
has  it,)  where  St.  Paul  landed,  we  were  shown 
some  very  wonderful  ruins,  as  well  preserved  as 
those  about  Rome,  while  the  whole  country 
through  which  we  were  passing  seemed  to  be 
formed  of  the  debris  of  former  greatness,  that, 
as  our  guide  told  us,  had  been  shattered  and 
crumbled  by  earthquakes  long  ago,  and  were 
now  so  mixed  together,  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  any  attempt  at  excavating  them. 
But  all  along  the  roadsides,  and  wherever  the 
ground  was  not  actually  under  tillage,  it  was 
bristling  with  old  Roman  masonry,  in  the 
form  of  walls,  or  arches,  or  aqueducts,  half 
buried  under  the  soil,  and  making  us  feel 
almost  as  though  we  were  driving  over  some 
dead  city  of  the  past.  At  Baiae  we  met 
again  with  temples  in  a  more  perfect  state  ; 
and  as  this  was  the  terminus  of  our  route, 
we  seated  ourselves,  while  the  horses  were 
being  fed  and  rested,  to  eat  our  cold  chicken 
under  the  shadow  of  "  Venus'  Bath,"  as  far 
as  appeared,  quiet  and  secluded  enough';  but 
we  had  scarcely  untied  our  napkin,  when  two 
or  three  little  wee  beggars  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  were  soon  quite  as  close  to  us 
as  was  pleasant.  Presently  one  or  two  more 
sprang  up  from  somewhere,  and  so  it  went  on 
until  we  were  surrounded  by  a  group  of  nine- 
teen pretty,  dirty,  saucy  Italian  figures,  mostly 
children  ranging  from  two  to  twelve,  and 
I  think  three  women,  ragged  and  tattered — 
some  of  them,  indeed,  with  very  little  more 
clothing  than  Nature  gave  them.  We  might 
just  as  well  have  attempted  to  drive  off  a 
swarm  of  flies  from  a  saucer  of  molasses  ;  so 
we  concluded  to  be  amused  instead  of  an- 
noyed, and  went  on  with  our  luncheon,  quite 


regardless  of  their  presence,  while  they  squat- 
ted on  the  ground,  laughing  and  chattering, 
and  every  little  while  edging  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  my  parasol  had  to  be  extended 
to  warn  them  off.  When  our  repast  was  con- 
cluded, the  fragments  that  remained  were 
distributed,  with  strict  justice,  among  the 
whole,  and  they  devoured  them,  orange  skins 
and  all,  as  though  such  a  windfall  were  a 
rare  occurrence,  though  their  plump  brown 
limbs  and  faces  did  not  look  as  if  they 
had  been  suffering  from  starvation.  On  our 
way  home  we  visited  the  Baths  of  Nero,  a 
stupendous  ruin,  and  had  an  egg  cooked  in 
the  boiling  spring  that  once  supplied  them, 
though  the  steam  was  so  thick  and  hot  in  the 
passage  that  led  to  it,  that  we  could  not  our- 
selves get  very  near.  The  water  is  supposed 
to  be  from  the  sea,  and  kept  at  a  boiling  point 
by  volcanic  action. 

""friends7  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  13,  1868. 

The  Separation. — It  is  with  much  re- 
luctance that  we  admit  articles  in  which  the 
separation  among  Friends  which  occurred  in 
1827  is  brought  prominently  into  view. 
Some  of  our  dear  and  valued  friends  have 
expressed  uneasiness  at  the  occasional  allu- 
sions to  that  event  which  have  appeared  in 
our  paper,  fearing  that  the  effect  would  be 
to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  controversy,  and  per- 
petuate unkind  feeling.  Of  this  fear  we  have 
partaken,  and  have  therefore  been  careful  to 
exclude  from  our  columns  everything  which 
seemed  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  improper 
spirit.  Perhaps,  however,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  forty  years,  in  which  the  irrita- 
tion of  feeling  has  had  time  to  subside,  and 
when  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  prominent 
actors  in  that  event  have  gone  to  render  an 
account  to  that  merciful  Father,  who  "  pities 
His  children,"  and  "  remembers  that  we  are 
dust,"  it  may  be  admissible  to  dwell  a  little 
upon  it,  in  order  to  derive  the  lessons  of  in- 
struction it  is  calculated  to  teach.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  motive  which  has  ac- 
tuated T.  H.  S.,  and  we  are  willing  to  hope 
that  profit  rather  than  loss  will  be  derived 
from  his  review. 

Married,  on  the  16th  of  Fifth  month,  1S68,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  J. 
Wilson  Heald,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  and  Louisa  W.  Taylor, 
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a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friend3  of 
Philadelphia  held  at  Spruce  St. 

 ,  on  the  3d  inst.,  under  the  care  of  Green  St. 

Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Joseph  D.  Ellis  to 
Julia  E.  Manning,  both  of  this  city. 

Died,  at  his  residence  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on 
the  12th  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  Samuel  Griffith, 
aged  66  years.  He  was,  as  long  as  health  would 
permit,  a  constant  attender  of  meetings,  and  for 
many  years  an  Overseer  of  Short  Creek  Preparative 
and  an  Elder  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  ;  but 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  was  dis- 
qualified by  paralysis  for  these  stations.  The  ster- 
ling integrity  of  purpose  which  marked  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  the  memory  of  which,  with  that 
of  the  serene  submissive  spirit  with  which  he  bore 
his  long  protracted  afflictions,  will  be  a  life  lesson 
to  those  who  had  constant  intercourse  with  him. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 

on  Second-day,  Fifth  month  25th,  Jonathan  P. 
Magill,  in  his  70th  year. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  25th  of  Fifth  month, 

1868,  Hannah  W.,  widow  of  Robert  Steel,  in  her 
63d  year, 

 ,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth 

month,  1868,  Mary  W.,  widow  of  Jeremiah  Bunt- 
ing, in  her  85th  year. 

friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Sixth  month  19th,  at  3  o'clock. 

L.  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 

AGENT  APPOINTED. 

Abel  T.  Wright,  Benderville,  Adams  Co.,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  Agent  for  Friends'  Publication 
Association,  and  will  keep  an  assortment  of  books 
for  sale. 


INTEMPERANCE  AND  DISEASE. 
BY  JOSEPH  PARRISH,  M  D. 

An  Essay  prepared  for  the  State  Temperance  Conven- 
tion held  at  Harrinburg,  February  18th,  1868. 

We  are  here  to-day,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

Temperance  men  throughout  the  country 
still  stand  upon  their  total  abstinence  plat- 
form, and  proclaim  the  same  principles  which 
have  been  uttered  in  faithfulness  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years. 

They  are  represented  in  this  Convention, 
through  their  churches,  and  societies,  and 
orders  of  different  names  and  forms,  and  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  midst 
of  most  startling  and  discouraging  facts,  sonic 
of  which  I  will  enumerate. 

1.  Legislation  on  this  subject  has  proved  of 
•but  little,  if  any  practical  moment.  Laws 
stand  on  the  statute-books,  which  are  not  the 
expression  of  the  popular  will,  and  are  there- 
lore  not  obeyed  or  even  respected. 

2.  With  all  our  society-forming  and  speech- 
making,  with  nil  our  publications  :md  resolu- 
tions, with  all  our  pledges  :ind  secret  orders, 
intern perance  still  has  its  votaries  and  victims, 
who  axe  counted  by  lens  of  thousands  in  our 
own  dear  Pennsylvania. 


3.  Political  parties  feel  themselves  called 
upon  to  court  the  liquor  traffic,  or  at  least  to 
stand  like  shackled  slaves  in  the  presence  and 
custody  of  this  tremendous  interest. 

4.  Some  men  of  science,  confused  and  con- 
founded by  adverse  experiences,  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  determine  whether 
alcohol  shall  bear  the  name  of  a  nutrient  or  a 
deadly  poison. 

Meanwhile,  men  are  drinking  and  dying  in 
multitudes,  and  only  a  merciful  and  all-wise 
Creator  can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  determine  by  wisdom  that  is  infinite  what 
shall  come  to  pass.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  there  remains  one  thing  that  can  be 
wisely  done — namely,  to  review  the  history  of 
the  generation  in  which  we  live,  and  see  if  we 
have  made  any  mistakes  that  can  be  avoided 
in  the  future.  And,  gentlemen,  as  your 
Executive  Committee  have  placed  me  in  the 
position  I  hold  here  to-day,  I  will  ask  you  to 
consider  some  of  these  mistakes. 

I  am  aware  that  the  popular  idea  is,  that 
the  appetite  for  alcohol  implies  primarily 
a  moral  defect ;  and  hence  the  popular  judg- 
ment associates  its  indulgence  with  essential 
criminality.  The  law  so  classifies  it,  and  the 
drunkard  is  punished  as  an  offender.  Here- 
in, I  conceive,  is  lodged  one  of  the  errors 
which  account  in  some  measure  at  least  for 
the  partial  failure  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  Temperance  movement. 

Temperate  people,  who  never  touch  wine 
or  whiskey,  believe  it  a  terrible  sin  for  other 
people  to  drink  ;  and  when  they  see  drunken- 
ness, class  it  with  sins  against  which  the 
Decalcgne  declares.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
assume  that  this  appetite  is  a  disordered  ap- 
petite, and  that  its  victims,  whether  criminal 
or  not,  should  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
scientific  treatment  as  diseased  persons.  We 
assume  further,  that  the  law  punishing  the 
drunkard,  and  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  has  never 
been  effective  in  any  broad  or  general  sense, 
either  in  curing  drunkenness  or  removing  its 
cause;  and  while  we  may  anticipate  tins  as  a 
thing  to  be  desired,  our  present  field  of  labor 
seems  to  be  in  the  domain  of  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  all  wise  legislation. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  dis- 
ease? Any  continued  action  within  the  hu- 
man organization,  which  causes  a  variation 
from  a  natural  standard  of  vitality — be  it  de- 
pression or  exaltation — may  he  regarded  as 
a  diseased  action;  and  when  such  variation 
from  a  natural  standard  is  uniformly  induced 
by  certain  causes,  and  distinguished  by  svmp- 
toms  which  are  more  or  less  positive  and  uni- 
form, then  it  is  proper  to  he  tunned  and  classi- 
fied as  a  disease. 

Thus,  in    medical    nomenclature,  certain 
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pymptoms  are  recognized  by  names  which  are 
as  distinctive  as  the  conditions  they  represent. 
In  intemperate  persons  there  exists  a  strong 
appetite  for  intoxicants,  though  not  always 
an  appetite  that  finds  gratification  in  the  mere 
taste  of  alcoholic  beverages,  so  much  as  in  the 
effect  they  produce. 

This  appetite  may  be  inborn  or  acquired, 
and  when  it  takes  possession  of  its  victims, 
constitutes  the  persistent  disturbing  element 
already  referred  to,  while  it  expresses  itself  in 
symptoms  that  are  not  only  well  marked,  but 
universally  recognized. 

I  have  introduced  this  feature  of  the  sub- 
ject for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  distinc- 
tion between  intemperance  and  other  vices 
that  are  classed  as  sinful. 

Take  lying,  stealing,  swearing,  for  example. 
Each  of  these  is  a  violation  of  the  Decalogue. 
There  is  no  physical  evil  or  infirmity  con- 
nected with  them.  They  do  not  spring  from 
or  lead  to  physical  disease;  they  are  the  fruit 
either  of  a  dark  or  corrupt  nature.  They  are 
the  expression  of  ignorance  or  sin ;  their  ten- 
dency is  to  moral  ruin — their  only  remedy  is 
moral  renovation. 

The  appetite  for  strong  drink,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  moral 
perversion,  or  moral  infirmity,  in  the  indi- 
vidual possessing  it;  and  herein  lies  a  differ- 
ence which  has  not  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized in  the  treatment  of  this  subject. 

This  appetite  is  often  an  inheritance  with 
which  its  possessor  would  gladly  part,  if  he 
could.  It  constitutes  an  element  in  his  tem- 
perament. It  is  a  part  of  his  constitution. 
He  did  not  create  it — he  does  not  cherish  it — 
nay !  he  abhors  it ;  but  it  clings  to  him  like 
the  poison  of  other  forms  of  disease. 

Consumption  is  a  terrible  disease  ;  and  you 
see  a  young  man  lingering  feebly  along  the 
avenues  of  life,  wasting  strength  and  energy, 
not  by  any  physical  indulgence,  but  because 
there  is  an  insidious,  invisible  poison,  in  his 
blood ;  you  ask  about  his  parentage,  and  he 
tells  you,  "  My  mother  died  of  consumption," 
or  his  father,  or  one  or  all  of  their  parents ; 
and  you  say,  "  poor  fellow  !  he  is  doomed  ;  he 
has  inherited  that  narrow  chest,' those  feeble 
lungs,  that  impoverished  blood,  and  he  will 
soon  bid  farewell  to  all  visible  things. 

You  see  a  drunkard  reeling  through  the 
streets.  He  is  jolly  and  playful  with  the 
boys,  or  he  is  boisterous  and  insulting  to  you 
as  you  pass.  A  policeman  arrests  him,  ar- 
raigns him  before  a  magistrate,  and  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  lockup.  Why  ?  Because  he  is 
drunk.  Why  is  he  drunk  ?  In  many  cases 
because  his  father  was  so  before  he  was  born, 
or  his  mother,  or  both.  If  they  were  not, 
they  might  have  been  good  citizens  and  exem- 
plary Christians ;  and  yet,  ten  to  one,  when 


this  drunkard,  whom  you  have  just  committed 
by  law  to  jail,  was  a  babe,  his  mother  dosed 
him  with  some  "  Infant  Cordial,"  "  Soothing 
Syrup,"  "Teething  Drop,"  or  other  nostrum, 
the  base  of  which  was  alcohol,  and  thus  crea- 
ted a  taste  against  which  nature  revolted  ; 
but  to  establish  whijh,  that  kind  and  gener- 
ous mother  persisted  by  the  continued  use  of 
such  needless  stimulants.  This  is  one  of  the 
habits  that  is  dooming  thousands  of  people  to 
lives  of  drunkenness — a  very  bad  habit  grow- 
ing out  of  the  purest  affections,  but  yet  the 
fruit  of  sorrowful  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

But  I  call  attention  to  another  phase  of 
this  subject  :  Schnapps,  Cordials,  Bitters, 
Elixirs,  and  cures  of  all  kinds  for  all  con- 
ceivable maladies,  are  offered  to  the  public 
in  flaming  advertisements,  with  wholesale 
promises,  and  what  are  they — and  who  en- 
dorse them  ?  Alcohol  is  the  base  of  nearly 
ail  of  them  ;  and  they  are  endorsed  by  Cler- 
gymen, Lawyers,  and  well-known  citizens  in 
public  life,  without  these  intelligent  gentle- 
men seeming  to  give  a  single  thought  to  the 
fact,  that  they  are  thus  popularizing  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  inebriety  known 
to  the  present  generation.  Persons  who 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  using  whis- 
key habitually,  and  who  would  even  dread 
the  consequences  of  a  single  glass,  are  thus 
unconsciously  forced  into  habits  of  excessive 
stimulation,  and  lie  in  graves  over  which 
prayers  are  said  by  the  very  men  whose  sig- 
nature unwittingly  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
departed. 

Examine  the  history  of  these  very  articles, 
and  you  will  find  many  of  them  Alcoholic 
Bitters,  that  stand  on  the  bar-keeper's  shelves, 
alongside  of  whiskey,  brandy,  wine,  gin,  and 
the  like.  It  would  be  sin,  these  good  people 
think,  to  recommend  common  alcoholic  bever- 
ages ;  but  when  patented,  and  sold  by  drug- 
gists and  pedlars,  there  are  no  qualms  of 
conscience  about  recommending  them,  though 
they  constitute  a  part  of  ordinary  bar-room 
supplies. 

Does  not  wisdom  teach  us,  therefore,  while 
we  may  be  struggling  to  create  a  true  legal 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  that  we  should  also 
lay  more  stress  than  we  do  upon  educating 
the  ideas,  and  concentrating  the  forces  of  so- 
ciety upon  the  appetite  itself,  in  the  family, 
and  from  the  family,  to  all  the  social  ramifi- 
cations which  grow  out  of  the  family? 

(To  be  concluded.) 

No  department  of  literature  is  so  false  as 
biography.  The  object  is,  not  to  let  down 
the  hero;  and  consequently  what  is  most 
human,  most  genuine,  most  characteristic  in 
his  history,  is  excluded.  Sometimes,  one  an- 
ecdote will  let  us  into  the  secret  of  a  man's 
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soul,  more  than  all  the  prominent  events  of 
his  life. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
No.  9. 

THE  SEPARATION,  COXTINUED. 

Although,  as  was  said  in  the  former  article 
on  this  subject,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  in  reviving  it  to  undertake  to  de- 
termine who  was  most  to  blame  for  that  de- 
plorable event,  or  to  cast  censure  upon  any  ; 
yet  in  recurring  to  the  subject  with  a  view 
to  the  profit  to  be  derived  therefrom,  a 
reference  to  some  of  the  leading  facts  cannot 
be  avoided ;  and  where  errors  may  have  been 
committed,  to  avoid  speaking  of  them  would 
be  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  them  as  practical  lessons  that 
may  be  of  great  importance  to  our  future 
welfare.  It  is  by  thus  recurring  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  that  we  may  learn,  and 
grow  wiser  and  better  in  all  things. 

Neither  history  nor  tradition  can  give  to 
us  of  the  present  generation  any  very  definite 
conception  of  the  scenes  which  transpired  in 
our  meetings  and  in  the  intercourse  of  our 
members  during  the  five  years  or  more  in 
which  the  separation  was  pending,  or  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  respective  parties  ; 
but  we  know  enough  to  be  convinced  that 
some  of  our  most  valued  testimonies  were 
ruthlessly  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  rancor 
of  party  strife.  However  we  may  ascribe  to 
the  intolerance  of  those  who  afterward  be- 
came what  are  called  Orthodox,  the  moving 
cause  of  the  difficulty  ;  yet  intolerance  can- 
not live  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  meekness 
and  forbearance,  such  as  is  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  true  Quakerism  ;  and  in  this  case  it 
found  its  appropriate  aliment  in  the  malig- 
nity of  angry  resentment  and  party  zeal, 
which,  though  of  its  own  begetting,  was  little 
less  to  be  excused  on  that  account. 

From  all  this  may  be  derived  a  lesson  of  in- 
struction, which  should  ever  preserve  Friends 
from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  anv 
similar  convulsion,  great  or  small.  The  one 
thing  to  be  guarded  against,  as  taught  by 
our  sad  experience  in  this  matter,  is  a  pari;/ 
spirit ;  that  bane  of  all  unity  and  peace  to 
every  religious  association.  Especially  is  a 
party  spirit  inimical  to  our  theory  of  relig- 
ious responsibility,  which  points  each  one  t<> 
the  monitor  within  his  own  bosom  as  the 
guide  of  his  daily  conduct. 

The  most,  striking  and  remarkable  Pact 
connected  with  the  Be  pa  ration,  wis  the  as- 
sumption by  our  Orthodox  brethren,  al- 
though  they  Were    but  about   one-third  in 

numbers,  to  be  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  as 

such,  entitled  to  all  its  property;  t  his  assump- 
tion being  followed  up  by  the  regular  disown- 


ment  of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  Society? 
and  the  formal  laying  down  of  meetings 
where  they  had  few  or  no  members  ;  and  the 
institution  of  legal  proceedings  to  establish 
their  claim  to  be  the  Society,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  its  property. 

This  assumption  of  our  Orthodox  brethren, 
pertinaciously  adhered  to,  and  enforced  as  it 
was  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  religious  schisms. 
It  is  not  intended  by  what  is  here  said  to 
cast  censure  upon  them;  they  may  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  do  as  they  did,  and 
that  was  a  question  for  them  to  decide,  't 
is  equally  allowable,  however,  for  us  to  enter- 
tain our  own  views  in  regard  to  these  re- 
markable events,  and  to  derive  whatever 
instruction  we  can  from  them. 

The  Society  of  Friends  had  ever  been  a 
law-abiding  and  peace-loving  people ;  their 
theory  contemplated  a  settlement  of  all  con- 
troversies among  themselves  without  a  resort 
to  legal  tribunals,  except  for  the  most  urgent 
reasons  ;  a  resort  to  legal  proceedings  by  one 
member  against  another  in  any  case  that 
would  admit  of  arbitration  without  loss  from 
delay,  being  a  disownable  offence  under  the 
discipline;  and  in  matters  of  a  religious  na- 
ture Friends  had  ever  recognized  their  depen- 
dence upon  divine  power,  and  disdained 
alike  the  sufficiency  of  mere  human  learning, 
and  the  authority  of  human  tribunals;  yet, 
no  sooner  was  the  separation  an  accomplished 
fact,  than  our  Orthodox  brethren,  spurning 
the  offer  of  Friends  to  make  an  equitable 
division  of  property,  and  part  in  peace,  in- 
stituted legal  proceedings  to  enforce  alike 
their  claim  to  all  the  religion  and  all  the 
property  of  the  Society.  The  strife  thus  in- 
augurated was,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  willing- 
ly taken  up  by  Friends,  but  at  this  distance 
of  time  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  judge  too 
positively ;  there  may  have  been  a  sufficient 
justification  for  their  becoming  a  party  to  the 
strife  to  the  extent  they  did,  but  if  there  was, 
it  is  not  very  apparent.  The  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  this  contest  of  law  in 
the  Chancery  of  New  Jersey,  to  settle  points 
of  religion  between  Quakers,  was  truly  hu- 
miliating. 

There  are  other  prominent  facta  connected 
with  the  separation  that  it  may  be  well  to 
recall  in  this  connection,  before  entering 
more  fully  upon  the  moral  lessons  to  be  de- 
duced, from  what  some  may  consider  a  very 
uncalled  for  stirring  up  of  a  painful  subject, 
but  the  writer  begs  to  be  allowed  to  tell  his 
story,  or  rather  to  permit  the  story  to  tell 

itself. 

Urcen  Street  Monthly  Meeting.  Philadel- 
phia, was  one  of  those  in  which  there  wcry  but 
lew  Orthodox   Friends,  ami  as  therefore  for 
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want  of  members  they  could  not  keep  it  up, 
they  assumed  to  lay  it  down ;  that  is,  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  they  declared  it  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  its  members  annexed  to  another 
adjacent  meeting.  The  whole  of  Southern 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  disposed  of  in  the 
same  summary  manner.  An  action  at  law 
was  afterwards  instituted  to  eject  Green 
Street  Friends  from  their  meeting-house  and 
property,  but  after  remaining  a  considerable 
time  on  the  docket,  it  was  abandoned  with- 
out being  brought  to  trial.  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting  was  also  part  owner  of  the 
western  burying-ground,  which  was  under 
the  control  of  Orthodox  Friends ;  and  after 
their  meeting  had  been  laid  down  as  was  al- 
leged, they  were  denied  the  right  to  bury 
their  dead  in  their  own  ground,  unless  they 
would  bow  to  the  fiat  by  which  it  was  al- 
leged they  had  been  wiped  out  of  existence, 
by  proceeding  under  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  meeting  to  which  by  the  same  fiat  it 
was  assumed  they  had  been  transferred. 
This  they  of  course  could  not  do,  and  to 
effect  the  burial  of  their  dead  were  obliged 
each  time  to  scale  the  wall  of  the  burial 
ground  with  ladders,  break  the  lock  and 
force  an  entrance.  To  avoid  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  Green  Street 
Friends  obtained  the  consent  of  five  out  of 
the  fifteen  trustees  in  whom  the  title  to  the 
property  was  vested,  to  put  in  another  gate 
through  whiqh  they  might  enter  in  peace. 
Upon  some  of  their  members  proceeding  to 
execute  this  work,  they  were,  at  the  instance 
of  Orthodox  Friends,  arrested  upon  a  war- 
rant issued  by  the  then  Mayor  of  the  city, 
for  an  alleged  breach  of  the  peace,  and  on 
refusing  to  give  bail,  were  committed  to  the 
common  jail  of  Philadelphia,  where  they  re- 
mained, until,  being  brought  before  Judge 
King  upon  habeas  corpus,  they  were  by  him 
unconditionally  discharged.  In  New  York  city 
and  in  Ohio,  the  separation  also  resulted  in 
litigation,  proceedings  in  each  case  being  in- 
stituted by  Orthodox  Friends. 

Upon  this  cursory  presentation  of  some  of 
the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  separa- 
tion, let  us  see  if  any  profitable  comments 
can  be  made  upon,  or  reflections  drawn  from 
them.  The  claim  made  by  our  Orthodox 
brethren  that  they  were 'the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  entitled  to  all  its  property,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  who  differed  from  them, 
though  far  greater  in  number,  is  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  separation. 
Whether  it  was  right,  is  a  question  between 
them  and  their  Maker.  But  it  would  be  un- 
candid  in  the  writer,  having  said  so  much, 
not  to  express  his  earnest  conviction  that  it 
was  a  fearful  mistake,  and  one  from  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  Divine  government,  our 


Orthodox  Friends  will  not  cease  to  suffer 
until  they  have  made  a  full  atonement. 
.  The  violation  of  one  of  the  most  important 
testimonies  of  the  Society  by  a  resort  to  legal 
controversy,  in  which  it  is  to  be  feared  our 
Friends  were  not  entirely  clear,  is  to  be  re- 
called with  sorrow  and  humiliation,  but  it 
conveys  a  reproof,  the  benefit  of  which  should 
not  be  lost.  Even  in  the  most  worldly  sense, 
this  litigation  was  productive  of  no  good  to 
any  one,  except  perhaps  the  counsel  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  a  warning  that  it  is  well 
to  hand  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  property,  the 
most  anxious  subject  for  inquiry  and  self-ex- 
amination on  the  part  of  Friends,  is  whether, 
in  all  cases  where  they  have  remained  in 
possession  of  the  common  property,  they  have 
made  themselves  clear,  by  tendering  to  their 
Orthodox  brethren  their  just  proportion  ac- 
cording to  numbers,  and  by  making  an 
amicable  settlement  in  good  faith,  and  in  a 
fraternal  spirit,  wherever  they  have  been 
willing  to  negotiate  upon  fair  and  equal 
terms.  The  writer  has  no  special  case  in 
view  in  making  these  remarks.  There  may, 
for  aught  he  knows,  be  many  instances  in 
which  no  such  adjustment  has  been  made  or 
tendered,  and  where  to  do  it  now,  would  be 
oppressive  to  the  small  congregations  that 
are  left  in  many  places  ;  but  there  is  abundant 
wealth  in  the  Society,  and  we  are  all  a  com- 
mon brotherhood,  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  God  will  not  prosper  us  unless  we  do 
right. 

It  is  both  gratifying  and  encouraging  that 
an  adjustment  of  the  property  difficulties  has 
been  made  in  many  cases,  some  of  them 
quite  recently,  with  a  manifestation  of  good 
feeling  worthy  of  general  imitation.  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  litigation  there 
carried  on  was  instrumental  in  awakening 
in  the  law-makers  of  that  State  a  sense  of 
justice  which  party  zeal  had  banished  from 
the  bosoms  of  Orthodox  Friends,  and  a  law 
was  enacted  providing  for  an  adjustment  of 
property  in  cases  of  division  on  the  basis  of 
numbers.  In  New  York  city,  where  Friends 
were  in  possession,  after  an  unsuccessful  en- 
deavor of  Orthodox  Friends  to  enforce  by  law 
their  claim  to  exclusive  ownership,  though 
they  were  greatly  in  the  minority,  an  ami- 
cable and  equitable  adjustment  was  assented 
to  by  Friends  and  carried  into  effect.  In 
Baltimore,  where  Friends  also  retained  pos- 
session and  were  about  four-fifths  in  number, 
an  amicable  settlement  has  also  been  effected 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  negotiation 
respecting  it  as  set  forth  at  the  close  of  the 
lately  published  History  of  Friends,  by  Sam- 
uel M.  Janney,  breathes  a  warmth  of  friend- 
ship, and  a  depth  of  fraternal  feeling  that  is 
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truly  encouraging.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  there  may  be  a  growth  of  this 
feeling,  and  of  that  spirit  which  breathes 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  all  men. 

T.  H.  S. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

belshazzar's  feast. 


I 


In  the  gorgeous  banquet-chamber 

Of  Assyria's  lord, 
Gathered  many  a  princely  vassal, 

'Round  the  festive  board. 
Lights  were  gleaming  in  the  palace,— 

Flowers  festooned  the  walls  ; 
Costliest  perfumes  shed  their  odors, 

In  the  pillared  halls. 
Groaned  the  board  with  richest  viands— 

And  from  cups  of  gold, 
Quaffed  the  guests  the  wine  of  Helbon 

Of  a  vintage  old. 
Loudly  rang  the  peals  of  laughter, 

Joy  was  at  its  height, — 
And  the  shout  and  song  resounded 

Through  the  solemn  night. 
When  the  monarch  bade  his  servants 

Forth  the  vessels  bring,  .' 
Which  had  graced  the  glorious  temple, 

Built  by  Judah's  king. 
And  they  praised  the  golden  Belus, 

While  they  quaffed  the  wine, 
From  the  consecrated  vessels 

Of  Jehovah's  shrine. 

Soon  their  revelry  was  ended— 

Joy  was  changed  to  fear, 
As  they  saw  the  mystic  fingers 

On  the  wall  appear  ; 
Fingers  tracing  an  inscri  pion 

None  could  understand, 
Though  the  wise  men,  the  magiciana 

Came,  a  learned  band  — 
Save  the  youthful  Hebrew  prophet, 

Who  by  Chebar's  shore, 
Comforting  the  lonely  captives, 

Learned  their  sacred  lore. 
"Lo!  thy  kingdom  now  is  finished, 

Death  to  thee  is  near — 
Wanting  found,"  the  sentence  written, 

Read  the  youthful  seer. 
"And  the  Medes  and  Persians  coming, 

A  resistless  tide — 
Bringing  swift  destruction  with  them, 

Shall  thy  realm  divide. 
w  FOr  thou  gave  not  God  the  glory, 

But  his  power  defied, 
Worshiping  a  molteu  image 

In  thy  haughty  pride  !" 
Horror-stricken  Btoed  the  monarch, 

Pale  with  woe  his  cheek, 
In  his  terror  moaning,  trembling, 

Daring  not  to  upeak. 
For  he  saw  the  waving  pinions 

Of  the  angel  Death  — 
Heard  the  atern,  unwelcome  message- 
Felt  his  icy  breath. 
Morning  came.    Instead  of  feasting, 

All  was  grief  and  gloom  ; 
And  the  sounds  of  bitter  wailing 

ToUl  his  dreadful  doom  I  A.  R.  P. 


LARVAE. 

My  little  maiden  of  four  years  old, — 

No  myth,  but  a  genuine  child  is  she — 
With  her  bronze  eyes  brown  and  her  curls  of  gold — 

Came  quite  in  disgust  one  day  to  me. 
Rubbing  he"  shoulder  with  rosy  palm — 

As  the  loathsome  touch  seemed  yet  to  thrill  her, — 
She  cried,  "Oh,  mother,  I  found  on  my  arm 

A  horrible,  crawling  caterpillar  !" 
And  with   mischievous   smile  she  could  scarcly 
smother, 

Yet  a  glance,  in  its  daring  half-awed  and  shy, 
She  added  :  "  While  they  were  about  it,  mother, 

I  wish  they'd  just  finished  the  butterfly  I" 
They  were  words  to  the  thought  of  the  soul  that 
turns 

From  the  coarser  form  of  a  partial  growth, 
Reproaching  the  Infinite  Patience  that  yearns 

With  au  unknown  glory  to  crown  them  both. 
Ah,  look  thou  largely,  with  lenient  eyes, 

On  whatso  beside  thee  may  creep  and  cling, 
For  the  possible  beaut}7  that  underlies 

The  passing  phase  of  the  meanest  thing  ! 
What  if  God's  great  angels,  whose  waiting  love 

Beholdeth  our  pitiful  life  below, 
From  the  holy  height  of  their  heaven  above 

Couldn't  bear  with  the  worm  till  the  wings  should 
grow  ?  Exchange. 

CLEAN  DIRT. 

Mrs.  Talbot  came  into  the  country  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  a  sister,  who  had  recently 
removed  to  a  pleasant  little  farm  of  five 
acres,  not  far  from  the  city.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful morning  in  early  summer,  and  the 
city  lady  was  delighted  with  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  surrounded  her.  She  was  soon 
seated  in  her  sister's  cosy  sitting-room,  with 
little  Flora  upon  her  lap,  looking  as  fresh 
and  sweet  as  if  she  had  just  bounded  out  from 
the  heart  of  a  rose-bud. 

"But  where  is  my  little  namesake,  Emma; 
where  is  Sophy,  that  she  isn't  here  to  wel- 
come me  ?" 

"Sophy  is  in  her  garden,  sister,  and  will 
be  in  presently;  you  must  not  be  shocked  at 
her  appearance,  though." 

"Why?"  asked  her  aunt  in  some  alarm. 
"  I  thought  sheu  would  improve  here  in  the 
country.  She  was  always  such  a  delicate 
child — but  I  must  say  her  transparent  com- 
plexion and  waxen  fingers  were  very  becom- 
ing. You  know  Charles  always  called  her 
'  our  white  lily.'  " 

Just  then  the  "  white  lily  "  appeared  on 
the  back  piazza,  her  gardening  hat  thrown 
back  from  her  moist  brow,  while  her  delieate 
hands  were  somewhat  the  \\ <>]-«.,>  in  ap- 
pearance for  that  morning's  weeding  in  her 
lettuce  and  onion  bet).  Aunt  Sophy's  coun- 
tenance fell,  as  she  looked  on  the  little  figure, 
arrayed  in  it.*  coarse  brown  div»s  arid  saw 
how  the  sun  had  kissed  the  once  delicate 
check  and  hand.  l.'ii  little  Sophy's  heart 
was  too  light  and  happy  to  observe  the  cloud 
on  the  brow  of  her  stvlish  aunt. 
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"  Oh,  auntie,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come," 
she  said,  "  I  will  come  in  and  kiss  you  just  as 
soon  as  I  have  put  up  my  hoe  and  changed 
my  dress." 

And  away  she  bounded,  with  a  grace  and 
elasticity  of  motion  found  nowhere  but  in 
liappv  childhood. 

"Oh,  Emeline,"  said  her  sister  reproach- 
fully, "  how  could  you  transform  our  little 
fairy  into  such  a  sun-browned  rustic  ?  How 
can  you  let  her  soil  her  fingers  and  dress  so  in 
that  horrid  garden  ?  I  am  sure  you  could 
hire  the  wrork  done." 

"  To  be  sure  I  could,  but  money  could  not 
buy  the  health  and  happiness  my  child  has  dug 
up  out  of  that  •  horrid  garden.'  There  is  no 
beaiity  to  me  in  a  lily  complexion,  that  tells 
me  my  child  is  soon  to  be  with  the  angels. 
You  know  she  w?as  never  well  in  the  city, 
and  she  is  never  ill  here.  I  believe  there  is 
no  tonic  for,  a  delicate  girl  like  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine." 

"  But  then  the  untidiness  of  it !  Look  at 
the  dirt  on  her  shoes  and  hands  and  dress !" 

"  Why  there,  Sophy,  is  your  mistake," 
said  her  sister,  smiling;  "  I  have  very  high 
authority  for  saying  that  '  dirt  is  as  clean  as 
flour  ' — the  dirt  of  the  soil,  I  mean — and 
that  it  has  peculiar  medicinal  properties 
found  in  nothing  else — for  remember  Jenny 
Eldred,  and  how  long  she  was  an  invalid. 
She  did  long  so  to  get  out  of  doors  to  work 
among  her  plants  and  flowers.  So,  to  please 
her,  they  brought  in  for  her  every  day  a  sod 
of  grass  on  a  large  plate,  and  let  her  pick  it 
to  pieces  with  a  pen  knife,  searching  out 
every  little  fibre  and  rootlet,  and  examining 
with  a  microscope  the  insect  and  vegetable 
wonders  she  discovered.  From  that  day  she 
began  to  mend,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
she  was  well  and  strong  again.  Of  course,  a 
person  who  did  not  take  the  same  interest  in 
the  study  would  not  derive  the  same  benefit 
from  it.  Still  the  soil  is  health-giving,  and  I 
am  especially  grateful  for  the  favor  it  has 
conferred  on  me,"  she  added*,  as  little  Sophy 
came  down  to  the  sitting-room  in  her  neat 
gingham  dress,  her  hair  smoothly  brushed,  and 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  the  bloom  of  health. 

Aunt  Sophy  kissed  her  more  than  once, 
despite  the  sunburn,  and  owned  that  her 
sparkling  eyes  almost  made  amends  for  the 
other  defects.  Certainly  she  found,  in  the 
course  of  her  visit,  that  her  litle  niece  had 
developed  wonderfully  in  mind  and  heart, 
as  well  as  in  body,  during  her  sojourn  in  the 
country,  and  before  she  left  she  was  almost 
a  convert  to  the  air,  soil  and  sunshine  theory 
for  invalid  women  and  children.  But  she 
never  would  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Holland,  that  "  dirt  is  clean." — The  Cultiva- 
tor. J.  E.  M'C. 


THE  SONGS  OF  THE  GRASSHOPPERS. 
BY  H.   8.  SCUDDER. 

Although  every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
notes  of  birds,  few  can  distinguish  the  different 
chirpings  of  insects,  or  are  even  aware  that 
every  kind  of  grasshopper  has  its  distinctive 
note.  The  songs  of  insects  are  neither  so 
varied  nor  complicated  as  those  of  birds,  but 
their  study  presents  peculiar  difficulties. 
Sounds  become  inaudible  to  many  persons 
when  they  are  derived  from  vibrations  more 
rapid  than  25,000  per  second,  and  when  the 
number  reaches  38,000,  the  limit  of  human 
perceptibility  is  attained  :  thus,  the  shrillness 
of  a  note  may  prove  a  hindrance  to  its  study. 
This  is  illustrated  by  Tyndall  in  his  recent 
book  on  Sound.  He  writes  :  "  Crossing  the 
Wengern  Alp  with  a  friend,  the  grass  on  each 
side  of  the  path  swarmed  with  insects,  which, 
to  me,  rent  the  air  with  their  shrill  chirruping. 
My  friend  heard  nothing  of  this,  the  insect 
world,  lying  beyond  his  limit  of  audition." 

Another  and  universal  obstacle  lies  in  the 
delicacy  or  feebleness  of  the  notes  of  some 
species ;  to  distinguish  them  clearly,  one  must 
bring  his  ear  to  within  a  few  feet,  or  even 
inches  of  the  insect  during  its  stridulation, — 
a  process  which  requires  great  caution  lest  the 
shyness  of  the  little  violinist  should  overcome 
his  egotistic  love  of  song.   The  observer  must 
walk  quietly  toward  the  sound  until  it  ceases, 
and  wait  motionless  for  its  renewal ;  the  di- 
rection of  the  chirping  can  then  easily  be  de- 
termined, although  its  distance  is  deceptive. 
After  drawing  an  imaginary  line  towards  the 
spot  from  whence  the  sound  proceeds,  cau- 
tious steps  must  be  taken  around  the  arc  of  ai 
wide  circle  until  another  line  is  fixed  at  right: 
angles  to  the  first,  and  the  location  of  the 
songster  approximately  determined.  Them 
walking  quickly  but  quietly  to  within  five  or( 
six  feet  of  the  insect,  the  observer  will  fall  I 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  produce  ai 
quill  edge  and  file,  which,  on  being  rubbed! 
together,  imitate,  with  great  exactness,  the 
desired  note.    He  will  commence  his  mock, 
stridulation  after  a  short  delay ;  at  first  the 
sounds  must  be  subdued  and  separated  by 
considerable  intervals,  then  loud,  and  repeated 
in  quick  succession ;  usually  a  response  is 
heard  before  a  minute  has  elapsed,  and  some- 
times it  comes  at  once.    When  the  insect  has 
forgotten  his  fears  and  begins  to  stridulate 
violently,  the  observer  may  cease  operations' 
and  carefully  approach  him.    In  this  way 
one  can  place  himself  within  a  few  inches  of 
any  species  living  in  the  grass. 

Grasshoppers  stridulate  in  four  different 
ways :  first,  by  rubbing  the  base  of  one  wing- 
cover  upon  the  other,  using,  for  that  purpose, 
the  veins  running  through  the  middle  portion 
of  the  wing ;  second,  by  a  similar  method,  but 
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using  the  veins  of  the  inner  part  of  the  wing ; 
third,  by  rubbing  the  inner  surface  of  the  hind 
legs  against  the  outer  surface  of  the  wing- 
covers;  and  fourth,  by  rubbing  together  the 
upper  surface  of  the  front  edge  of  the  wings 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  wing-covers. 
The  insects  which  employ  the  fourth  method 
stridulate  during  flight, — the  others  while  at 
rest.  To  the  first  group  belong  the  crickets  ; 
to  the  second  the  green  or  long-horned  grass- 
hoppers ;  to  the  third  and  fourth,  certain 
kinds  of  short-horned  or  jumping  grasshop- 
pers. The  sounds  produced  by  the  different 
groups  vary  in  pitch,  those  of  the  crickets 
being  shrillest,  and  the  others  following  in  the 
order  just  given.  With  but  few  exceptions 
the  males  alone  sing. 

The  notes  of  the  cricket — called  by  the 
French  "  cri  cri,"  on  account  of  its  song — may 
be  heard  near  Boston  from  the  middle  of  June 
until  November;  farther  north  they  do  not 
appear  until  much  later  in  the  season.  Their 
note  is  c-r-r-r-i,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  uttered  varies  even  in  the  same  strain ; 
sometimes  it  is  as  slow  as  two  notes  a  second, 
at  others  it  is  twice  as  rapid.  The  note  is 
sharp  and  shrill.  Sometimes  two  choirs  of 
these  insects  may  be  heard  at  once,  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  choir  chirping  simultaneously, 
but  one  choir  more  rapidly  than  the  other ; 
most  of  the  time  this  produces  a  sort  of  dis- 
cord, but,  as  they  occasionally  harmonize,  one 
hears  cycles  of  accordance  and  discordance, 
often  of  remarkable  uniformity  and  duration. 

There  are  many  species  in  the  second  group 
(the  green  or  long-horned  grasshoppers,)  but 
a  few  examples  will  suffice.  These  insects, 
like  the  crickets,  sing  both  by  day  and  night, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  their  day-song  differs 
from  that  of  the  night.  On  a  summer's  day, 
it  is  curious  to  observe  these  little  creatures 
suddenly  changing  from  the  day  to  the  night 
song  at  the  mere  passing  of  a  cloud,  and  re- 
turning to  the  old  note  when  the  sky  is  clear. 
By  imitating  the  two  songs  in  the  daytime, 
the  grasshoppers  can  be  made  to  respond  to 
either  at  will ;  at  night,  they  have  but  one  note. 

A  conical-headed  grasshopper  (  Conocephalus 
robudus,)  found  near  the  seashore  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  England,  makes  the  salt 
marshes  resound  with  its  incessant,  shrill  din. 
The  resemblance  of  its  song  to  that  of  the 
harvest-fly  is  quite  striking  ;  at  a  distance,  the 
note  seems  to  be  perfectly  uniform  ;  close  at 
hand,  one  can  hear  it  rising  and  falling 
rhythmically,  two  and  a.  half  times  a.  second, 
accompanied  by  a  loud  droning  noise. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  jumping  grass- 
hoppers which  Btridulftte  in  the  daytime  only. 
They  do  this  by  the  aid  of  the  hind  legs,  rub- 
bing their  thighs  against,  their  wiu<r-covei>  ; 
every  movement  of  the  fiddle  how  pr  iduces  a 


short  note,  and  the  uniformity  with  which 
each  species  plays  its  own  song  is  quite  re- 
markable. One  kind  (Stenobothrus  curtipen- 
nis)  produces  about  six  notes  per  second,  and 
continues  them  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  seconds  ;  another  OS',  melanopleurus  j 
makes  from  nine  to  twelve  notes  in  about 
three  seconds.  In  both  cases  the  notes  follow 
each  other  uniformly,  and  are  slower  in  the 
shade  than  in  the  sun. 

The  grasshoppers  which  stridulate  during 
flight,  by  the  contact  of  the  wings  and  wing- 
covers,  belong  mostly  to  the  genus  (Edi])oda; 
in  many  of  them  the  w7ings  are  variegated 
with  brilliant  colors.  The  sound  which  they 
make  seems  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
insects,  for  they  often  omit  it  when  alarmed. 
Some  species  produce  a  uniform,  rattling 
noise  during  the  whole  of  their  undeviating 
flight ;  others  make  it  only  during  the  inter- 
vals of  flight,  and  seem  to  stridulate  more  at 
will.  The  flight  of  the  latter  is  more  sus- 
tained, they  are  capable  of  changing  their 
course,  and  at  each  turn  emit  a  crackling 
sound  of  short  duration. —  The  American  Xata- 
ralist. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDITING. 

Beecher  thus  speaks  of  an  editor: — "Be- 
fore him  passes  in  review  all  their  exchange 
newspapers.  He  is  to  know  all  their  contents 
— to  mark  for  others  the  matter  that  requires 
attention.  His  scissors  are  to  be  alert,  and 
clip  with  incessant  industry  all  the  little  items 
that  together  form  so  large  an  interest  in  the 
news  department.  He  passes  in  review  each 
week  every  section  of  his  country  through  the 
newspaper  lens — he  looks  across  the  ocean, 
and  sees  strange  lands,  and  following  the  sun, 
he  searches  all  over  the  world  for  material. 
It  will  require  but  one  moment's  time  for  the 
readers  to  take  in  what  two  hours  produce. 
By  him  are  read  the  manuscripts  that  swarm 
the  office  like  flies  in  July.  It  is  his  frown 
that  dooms  them.  His  hand  that  condenses 
a  whole  page  into  a  line.  It  is  his  discreet 
sternness  that  resists  the  sentimental  obitu- 
aries, and  gives  our  young  poets  a  twig  on 
which  to  sit  and  sing  thou-  first  lays.  The 
power  behind  the  throne,  in  newspapers  as  in 
higher  places,  is  sometimes  as  important  as 
the  throne.  Correspondents,  occasional  and 
regular,  stand  in  awe  at  that  silent  power 
which  has  the  last  chance  at  an  article,  and 
who  sends  it  forth  in  glory  or  humility.  Iu 
short,  as  the  body  depends  upon  pood  diges- 
tion, so  the  health  of  a  paper  depends  upon 
the  vigorous  digestion  which  goes  on  by  means 
of  the  editor." 

If  you  carry  the  cross  cheerfully,  it  will 
carry  you  safely. — Thomas  a  KcmpU. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FIFTH  MONTH. 


the  24  hoars  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 
Snow,  including  very  slight 

falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  .... 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Fifth 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.         do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
heing  for  4  current  weeks 
for  1867,  and  5  for  1868... 


1867. 

1868. 

9  days. 
3  " 

13  days. 
4  " 

1  " 

0  " 

8  44 
10  " 

8  " 
6  " 

31  " 

31  41 

1867. 

1868. 

59.44  deg. 
86.00 
38.50  " 
7.32  in. 

59.66  deg. 
80.00  " 
42.50  " 
7.00  in. 

1213 

1215 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  5th 
month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1802  and  1826  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1848  

SPRING  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 
months  of  1867....  

Mean        do        do        do  186* 

Average  of  the  spring  temperature  for 
the  past  seventy-nine  years  

Highest  spring  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,  1826   

Lowest  do       1798,  1846  -  

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1867. 


62.60  deg. 
71.00  % 
51.75  " 


50.46 
49.67 

50.88 

55.00 
46.00 


1868. 


First  month.... 
Second  month 
Third  month.. 
Fourth  month. 
Fifth  month  ... 


1.70  inch. 

3.62  inch. 

2.89  » 

2.52  " 

5.46  " 

3.36  " 

1.81  " 

5.44  " 

7.82 

7.00  M 

19.  68  " 

21.94  " 

The  comparison  of  deaths  as  ahove  is  very  favor- 
able for  the  present  year,  recording,  as  it  does,  five 
weeks  for  the  month.  From  the  aggregate  of  1215 
deduct  one-fifth,  and  we  have  only  972  for  1868, 
against  1213  for  1867,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  wet,  unhealthy  weather  (so  called)  we  have 
been  passing  through.  A  glance  at  the  figures  will 
show  that  Fifth  month  of  last  year  was  also  a  moist 
one,  while  1866,  with  nine  rainy  days,  gave  us  4.68 
inches,  and  1865,  with  fifteen  days  on  which  rain 
fell,  the  quantity  recorded  was  7.21  inches  ;  this 
year  7  inches,  while  the  total  amount  thus  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  last  year.  The  very  slight  decrease  of 
temperature  all  through  will  no  doubt  elicit  atten- 
tion, as  most  of  us  seemed  to  think  we  were  passing 
through  weather  tribulations  almost  unprecedented. 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  6,  1868.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


ITEM  S. 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assemblies  of  the  Old 
and  New  Schools  have  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  re- 
union, and  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries. 


Either  and  Neither. — Richard  Grant  White,  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  writers  of  the  age,  has,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Galaxy,  the  following  : 

The  analogically  correct  pronunciation  of  these 
words  is  what  we  call  the  Irish  one,  ayther  and 
nayther — the  diphthong  having  the  sound  in  it  that 
it  has  in  a  large  family  of  words  in  which  the  diph- 
thong ei  is  the  emphasized  vowel  sound — weight, 
freight,  deign,  vein,  obeisance,  eta.  But  ayther  and 
nayther,  being  antiquated  and  Irish,  analogy  and 
the  best  usage  require  the  common  pronunciation 
ee'her  and  nee/her.  For  the  pronunciation  i-ther  and 
ni-ther,  with  the  i  long,  which  is  sometimes  heard, 
there  is  not  the  authority  either  of  analogy  or  the 
best  speakers.  It  is  an  affectation,  and  in  this 
country,  a  copy  of  a  second-rate  British  affectation. 
Persons  of  the  best  education  and  the  highest 
social  position  in  England  say  eether  and  neether. 
.  Bishop  Thomson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  an  address  to  the  General  Conference, 
giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to  India,  gave  this 
illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  caste  : 

"  In  India  one  feels  the  meanness  of  caste.  In 
one  of  our  journeys,  while  cooking  breakfast  by  the 
roadside  one  morning,  I  was  moving  toward  some 
little  children,  whose  mother  was  cooking  probably 
for  some  coolies  at  work  on  the  road,  with  some 
presents  from  our  table  in  my  hand,  when  L>r 
Butler  suddenly  arrested  me,  saying  that  my  touch 
was  pollution,  that  nothing  would  be  eaten  that  I 
bore  ;  that  my  foot  set  within  the  circle  where  the 
woman  was  cooking  would  defile  everything  within 
it.  Here  I  was,  with  an  Anglo  Saxon  skin  on  my 
face,  a  human  soul  in  my  breast,  an  American 
passport  in  my  portfolia,  '  brought  up  standing 
before  a  poor,  ignorant,  black,  half-mendicant  Hin- 
doo." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  decided  that 
colored  children  have  an  equal  right  with  all  others 
to  admission  to  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
and  that  no  local  boards  of  directors  have  the  right 
to  exclude  them  or  to  compel  them  to  attend  sep- 
arate schools. 

The  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  of  the  modern 
civilized  Coolie  traffic  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  a  ship  laden  with  Chinamen  arrived  lately  in 
Callao,  Peru,  after  a  passage  of  192  days  from  Ma- 
cao, and  landed  only  21  of  the  253  who  sailed. 

In  England  and  France,  dried  fern  leaves  are  used 
very  extensively  for  packing  fresh  fruit,  grapes  es- 
pecially ;  they  seeming  to  possess,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  property  of  preserving  vegetable  and 
even  animal  substances  for  a  long  time. 

An  Extinct  Race. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
races  that  ever  inhabited  the  earth  is  now  extinct. 
They  were  known  as  the  Guanches,  and  were  the 
aborigines  of  the  Canary  I  lands,  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  pestilence,  slavery  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  succeeded  in  totally  exterminating  them. 
They  are  described  as  having  been  of  large  stature, 
but  of  a  singularly  mild  and  gentle  nature.  Their 
food  consisted  of  bailey,  wheat,  and  goats'  milk; 
and  their  agriculture  was  of  the  rudest  kind.  They 
had  a  religion  which  taught  them  of  a  fu  ure  state 
of  rewards''  and  punishments  after  death,  and  of 
good  and  evil  spirits.  They  regarded  the  volcano  of 
Teueriffe  as  a  punishment  for  the  bad.  The  bodies 
of  their  dead  were  carefully  embalmed,  and  de- 
posited in  catacombs,  which  still  continue  to  be  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  those  who  visit  the  islands. 
Their  marriage  rites  were  very  solemn,  and  before 
engaging  in  them  the  brides  were  fattened  on  milk. 
At  the  present  day  these  strange  people  are  totally 
extinct. — Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 
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From  "  Reformers  and  Martyrs  before  and  after  Luther." 
JOHN  TAULER. 
(Concluded  from  page  228.) 

This  discourse,  on  which  many  professing 
to  be  Christians  nowadays  might  ponder  with 
deep  instruction,  was  heard  with  gratification 
by  "  the  Layman,"  who  took  it  down  in 
waiting,  after  he  arrived  at  his  lodgings,  so 
accurately  that  on  afterward  reading  it  over 
to  the  preacher,  the  latter  was  struck  with 
astonishment,  aud  acknowledged  that  it 
seemed  to  be  wonderfully  word  for  word  as 
he  had  spoken  it.  Still  "  the  man"  was  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  "  the  Master"  was 
trusting  too  much  to  his  letter-learning,  and 
needed  more  refinement  of  spirit  under  the 
immediate  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
fit  and  qualify  him  for  so  great  a  work.  At 
length,  after  much  hesitation,  he  ventured  to 
inform  Tauler  of  his  uneasiness  of  mind  in 
respect  to  him,  and  to  open  to  him  a  little  of 
his  own  experience.  Among  other  things,  he 
told  him  that  neither  his  sermons,  nor  any 
outward  words  that  man  could  speak,  had 
power  to  work  any  good  in  him ;  for  men's 
words  had  in  many  ways  hindered  him  much 
more  than  they  had  helped  him.  "  And 
this  is  the  reason,"  said  he,  "it  often  hap- 
pened that  when  I  came  away  from  the  ser- 
mon I  brought  certain  false  notions  away 
with  me,  which  I  hardly  got  rid  of  in  a  long 
while  with  great  toil ;  but  if  the  highest 
Teacher  of  all  truth  shall  come  to  a  man,  he 


must  be  empty  and  quit  of  all  the  things  of 
time.  Know,  that  when  this  same  Master 
cometh  to  me,  He  teaches  me  more  in  an 
hour  than  you  or  all  the  doctors  from  Adam 
to  the  judgment  day  will  ever  do."  He 
afterward  added  :  "  Though  you  have  taught 
us  many  good  things  in  this  sermon,  the 
image  came  into  my  mind  while  you  were 
preaching,  that  it  was  as  if  one  should  take 
good  wine  and  mix  it  with  lees,  so  that  it 
should  become  muddy.  I  mean  that  your 
vessel  is  unclean,  and  much  lees  are  cleaving 
to  it;  and  the  cause  is,  that  you  have  suf- 
fered yourself  to  be  killed  by  the  letter,  and 
are  killing  yourself  still  every  day  and  hour, 
albeit  you  know  full  well  that  the  Scripture 
saith,  4  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 
giveth  life.'  In  the  life  you  are  now  Living; 
you  have  no  light,  but  are  in  the  night ;  in 
which  you  are  indeed  able  to  understand  the 
letter,  but  have  not  yet  tasted  the  sweetness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  withal,  you  are  yet 
a  pharisee." 

Tauler  felt  ready  to  recoil  at  being  so 
closely  pressed;  but  the  layman  re-allinned  the 
truth  of  what,  he  had  said,  explain  in*:  to  him 
that  he  was  trusting  too  mueh  to  Ins  "  learn 
ing  and  parts,"  and  did  not  purely  seek  the 
glory  of  God  alone  ;  but  had  an  eye  to  self 
and  a  leaning  to  the  creatures,  ami.  therefore, 
not  having  a  "single  eye  to  Goo!,"  his  vessel 
was  still  unclean,  and  consequently  his  teach- 
ing was  detective,  "  not  bringing  grace  to 
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pure  loving  hearts ;"  and  thus  it  might  be 
seen  how  it  was  that  "  so  few  received  from 
his  teaching  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Tauler  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  compared  himself 
with  the  woman  at  Jacob's  well ;  "  for  he  had 
had  all  his  faults  laid  bare  before  his  eyes," 
some  of  which  he  believed  "  no  human  being 
in   the  world  knew  of;"   and   he  greatly 
marvelled,  and  doubted  not  that  his  friend 
had  it  indeed  from  God.    He  was  greatly 
humbled,  and  made  resolutions  of  beginning 
a  better  course,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord ; 
and  they  had .  much  sweet  discourse  to  his 
edification.    The  layman   told  him  of  his 
own  experience,  according  to  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  life  of  Nicolas  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  related  how  he  had,  as  he 
believed,  been  enabled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
write  a  letter  "  to  a  heathen  far  away  in  the 
heathen  land,"   in   such   a  manner  as  to 
answer  the  poor  man's  longings  and  prayer 
to  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  a  "  better  faith 
than  that  in  which  he  had  been  born  ;"  and 
how  this  heathen  had,  through  this  instru- 
mentality, been   brought  to  the  Christian 
faith.    "Albeit  I  am  unworthy  of  it,"  said 
he,  "  yet  did  the  Holy  Spirit  work  through 
me,  a  poor  sinner." 

Tauler  expressing  his  astonishment  at  re- 
ceiving so  much  instruction  from  so  simple  a 
man,  the  layman  said  to  him  :  "  Now  tell  me, 
dear  master,  how  it  was,  or  whose  work  it 
was,  that  the  blessed  Saint  Katharine,  who 
was  but  a  young  maid  barely  fourteen  years 
old,  overcame  some  fifty  of  the  great  masters, 
and,  moreover,  so  prevailed  over  them  that 
they  willingly  went  to  martyrdom  ?"  The 
.  "master"  replied,  "The  Holy  Ghost  did 
this."  Then  said  "the  man,"  "Do  you 
not  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  still  the 
same  power  ?" — which  Tauler  could  not  but 
acknowledge. 

After  much  conversation,  probably  at 
various  interviews,  Tauler  found  himself  so 
brought  down  from  his  former  lofty  position 
as  to  give  himself  up  to  the  new  life  which  he 
saw  was  required  of  him,  and  to  resolve  that, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might  to 
himself,  he  would,  with  the  Lord's  help, 
endeavor  to  cease  from  his  earthly  reason- 
ings and  course,  and  follow  the  counsels  thus 
faithfully  given  him.  His  friend,  at  Tauler's 
request,  consented  to  remain  some  weeks 
longer  with  him,  endeavoring  to  impart  such 
counsel  as  should  tend  to  his  establishment 
in  the  spiritual  pathway;  and  among  other 
things,  requested  him  to  cease  from  both 
study  and  preaching  for  a  time.  "For 
know,"  said  he,  "  that  you  must  needs  walk 
in  that  same  path  of  which  our  Lord  spoke 
to  that  young  man ;  you  must  take  up  the 


cross,  and  follow  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  example,  in  utter  sincerity,  humility,  and 
patience,  and  must  let  go  all  your  proud,  in- 
genious reason,  which  you  have  through  your 
learning  in   the  Scripture."     "And  then, 
when  our  Lord  sees  that  the  time  is  come,  he 
will  make  of  you  a  new  man,  so  that  you 
shall  be  born  again  of  God.  Nevertheless, 
know  that  before  this  can  come  to  pass,  you 
must  sell  all  that  you  have,  and  humbly 
yield  it  up  to  God,  that  you  may  truly  make 
him  your  end,  and  give  up  to  him  all  that 
you  possess  in  your  carnal  pride,  whether 
through  the  Scriptures  or  without,  or  what- 
ever it  be,  whereby  you  might  reap  honor  in 
this  world,  or  in  which  you  may  aforetime 
have  taken  pleasure  or  delight — you  must  let 
it  all  go,  and  with  Mary  Magdalene  fall 
down  at  Christ's  feet,  and  earnestly  strive  to 
enter  on  a  new  course.    And  so  doing,  with- 
out doubt,  the  eternal  Heavenly  Prince  will 
look  down  on  you  with  the  eye  of  his  good 
pleasure,  and  will  not  leave  his  work  undone 
in  you,  but  will  urge  you  still  further,  that 
you  may  be  tried  and  purified  as  gold  in  the  ' 
fire.    And  it  may  even  come  to  pass  that  he 
shall  give  you  to  drink  of  the  bitter  cup  that 
he  gave  to  his  only  begotten  Son.    For  it  is 
my  belief  that'  one  bitter  cup  which  God  will 
pour  out  for  you  will  be,  that  your  good 
works  and  all  your  refraining  from  evil,  yea, 
your  whole  life,  will  be  despised  and  turned 
to  naught  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  all 
your  spiritual  children  will  forsake  you  and 
think  you  are  gone  out  of  your  mind ;  and 
all  your  good  friends  and  brothers  in  the  con- 
vent will  be  offended  at  your  life,  and  say 
that  you  have  taken  to  strange  ways.  Now 
if  so  be  that  you  are  minded  to  take  these 
things  in  hand,  there  is  nothing  better  or 
more  profitable  for  you  at  this  present  than 
an  entire,  hearty,  humble  self-surrender  in  all 
things,  whether  sweet  or  bitter,  painful  or 
pleasant;  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  say 
with  truth,  '  Ah,  my  Lord  and  my  God,  if  it 
were  thy  will  that  I  should  remain  till  the  day 
of  judgment  in  this  suffering  and  tribulation, 
yet  would  I  not  fall  away  from  thee,'  but 
would  desire  ever  to  be  constant  in  thy  ser- 
vice.'   I  see  you  are  thinking  in  your  heart, 
that  I  have  said  very  hard  things  to  you  ; 
and  this  is  why  I  begged  you  beforehand  to 
let  me  go,  and  told  you  that  if  you  went 
back,  like  that  young  man,  I  would  not  have 
it  laid  to  my  charge."    Then  said  the  master, 
"  Thou  sayest  truly :  I  confess  it  does  seem 
to  me  a  hard  thing  to  follow  thy  counsel.' 
The  man  answered,  "  Yet  you  begged  me  tc 
show  you  the  shortest  way  to  the  highest  per 
fectness.    Now  I  know  no  surer  or  shortei 
way  than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  om 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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Some  time  after  this  conversation,  Tauler 
said  to  the  man,  "  Ah,  dear  son,  what  agony 
and  struggle  and  fighting  have  I  not  had 
within  me,  day  and  night,  before  I  was  able 
to  overcome  the  devil  and  my  own  flesh — 1 
but  I  am  purposed  to  remain  steadfast,  come 
weal,  come  woe." 

The  layman  soon  after  this  took  his  leave. 
But  within  a  year  after,  his  prediction  came 
to  be  fulfilled ;  for  the  strict  spiritual  life 
which  Tauler  now  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
lead,  in  humility,  and  renunciation  of  self, 
was  so  strange  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  as- 
sociates, that  he  came  to  be  despised  as  much 
as  he  had  before  been  loooked  up  to.  During 
the  distress  into  which  he  was  hereby  in- 
troduced, which  at  times  seemed  too  much 
for  him  to  bear  without  suffering  in  his 
bodily  health,  his  friend  came  again  to  see 
him,  and  endeavored  to  encourage  him  to 
give  up  all  to  his  Divine  Master,  and  trust  in 
Him  through  all.  When  he  was  about  de- 
parting homeward,  Tauler  expressed  the 
great  loss  his  absence  would  be  to  him.  But 
he  referred  him  to  the  "  Better  Comforter, 
that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,"  said  he,  "  has 
called  and  invited  and  brought  you  to  this 
point,  by  means  of  me,  his  poor  creature;  but 
it  is  his  work  which  has  been  wrought  in  you, 
and  not  mine;  I  have  been  merely  his  in- 
strument, and  served  him  therein,  and  have 
done  so  willingly,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  your  soul."  Then  said  Tauler, 
"  May  God  be  thine  eternal  reward !"  And 
he  parted  from  him  in  tears. 

After  suffering  for  two  years  much  hu- 
miliation and  distress,  both  inward  and  out- 
ward, he  again  began  to  preach.  His  friend,  the 
layman,  had  visited  him  in  his  trouble,  and 
finding  that  the  good  work  was  going  on  in 
his  soul,  and  judging  therefore  that  as  he 
had  "  now  received  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  the  grace  of  God,"  his  doctrine 
would  "  now  come  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  before  came  from  the  flesh,"  he  had 
encouraged  him  to  resume  his  function  as  a 
preacher,  "  giving  ear  to  the  true  Master,  and 
obeying  His  commands."  The  first  time 
that  he  tried  again  to  speak  in  the  congre- 
gation as  a  preacher,  he  was  powerfully 
arrested  in  his  feelings  after  he  had  gone  into 
the  pulpit,  and  could  only  exclaim,  holding 
his  hood  before  his  eyes,  "Oh,  merciful 
eternal  God,  if  it  be  thy  will,  give  me  so  to 
speak  that  it  may  be  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  thy  name,  and  to  the  good  of  this  people  r 
As  lie  said  these  words,  his  eves  overflowed 
with  tears,  and  though  the  people  became 
impatient  to  hear  him,  he  could  say  no  more, 
.lie  remained  in  silent  supplication  to  die 
Almighty,  easting  himself  on  His  wisdom 
and  mercy,  and  at  length  apologized  to  the 


congregation  and  let  them  depart  After 
this,  he  became,  it  is  said,  a  public  laughing- 
stock of  the  town,  so  that  they  said,  "  Now 
we  all  see  that  he  has  become  a  downright 
fool ;"  and  he  was  forbidden  to  attempt  to 
preach  any  more.  He  was,  however,  after 
some  time,  permitted  again  to  preach  ;  and 
on  this  occasion  many  of  his  congregation 
appear  to  have  been  greatly  affected  by  the 
fervency  of  what  he  delivered  to  them. 

After  this,  continuing  faithful  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  light  vouchsafed  through 
the  clouds  of  those  dark  ages,  he  is  said  to 
have  grown  in  spiritual  understanding  and 
in  outward  usefulness.  He  determined  to 
preach  altogether  in  the  German  tongue  in- 
stead of  the  Latin.  "  In  simple  and  earnest 
language  he  appealed  to  the  consciences  of 
his  hearers,  and  showed  them  the  way  of 
escape  from  the  wretchedness  of  their  sinful 
lives  to  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding."  It  is  said  that  it  was  a 
particular  concern  with*  him  to  promote  a 
reformation  in  the  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
many  of  whom  were  living  in  utter  neglect  of 
the  duties  of  their  vocation.  The  statutes  of 
a  synod  called  by  Bishop  Berthold,  in  1335, 
even  during  the  time  of  the  interdict,  de- 
scribed in  sorrowful  colors  their  indecorous 
conduct.  It  seems  that  they  often  alienated 
the  church  property  in  order  to  gratify  their 
propensity  to  pleasure  and  ostentation.  "The 
younger  and  more  wealthy  especially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  extreme  fond- 
ness for  display,  and  the  bishop  complained, 
that  instead  of  going  about  clad  with  due 
decorum,  they  allowed  their  hair  to  grow 
long  in  order  to  conceal  the  tonsure,  wore 
boots  of  red,  yellow,  and  green,  and  adorned 
their  coats  with  gold  lace  and  gay  ribbon-  ; 
that  they  strutted  about  in  the  Streets 
equipped  with  rapiers  and  swords,  attended 
tournaments,  frequented  the  public  tavern-, 
and  were  the  most  jovial  of  boon  companions 
at  the  drinking-bouts  of  the  laymen.  In 
some  of  the  .more  wealthy  nunneries,  too, 
things  had  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
nuns,  dressed  magnificently,  took  part  in  the 
amusements  of  the  tournament,  and  even 
danced  with  laymen  in  their  taverns  !" 

Tauler  was  zealous  against  such  disorders, 
which  provoked  for  him  the  hostility  of 
many  of  the  priests,  who  could  not  bear  U> 
be  restricted  or  so  exposed  in  their  irregu- 
larities. His  enemies  ridiculed  him  lor 
"  making  so  much  of  the  inward  work,"  and 
called  .JUm  and  his  friends  innovators,  Bog- 
hards,  and  belonging  to  the  new  spirits. 
But  the  magistrates  befriended  him  ;  tor 
though  his  preaching  was  in  opposition  to  the 
papal  interdict,  and  many  of  the  priest**  in 
their  anger   against   him    forbade  him  to 
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preach,  yet  he  was  sustained  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city,  who  obliged  them  to  rescind 
their  prohibition.  It  is  related,  however, 
that  under  the  influence  of  his  admonitions 
"  many  of  the  priests  became  quite  pious," 
and  that  by  the  people  at  large  he  was 
revered  and  greatly  beloved,  and  often  called 
upon  to  act  as  counsellor  among  them  in 
weighty  affairs.  The  "  Friends  of  God"  were 
closely  attached  to  him,  and  it  is  believed 
that  that  eminent  member  of  their  com- 
munity, Rulman  Merswin,  was  convinced  of 
their  principles  through  his  instrumentality. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  piety  to  theory 
alone,  but  manifested  his  faith  by  his  works 
in  deeds  of  love  and  kindness  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  In  the  year  1348  a  plague  visited 
southern  Germany  and  France,  called  the 
Black  Death ;  by  which  it  was  calculated 
that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  southern 
France  perished,  and  sixteen  thousand  in 
Strasburg  alone.  When  it  visited  this  his 
native  city,  he  devoted  himself  to  carrying 
consolation  to  the  sick  and  dying ;  an  em- 
ployment rendered  much  more  laborious  by 
the  fact  that  the  other  priests  had  generally 
deserted  their  flocks.  Tauler  and  two  of  his 
friends,  named  Ludolph  and  Thomas,  issued 
an  address  to  the  clerical  body,  showing 
them  how  wrong  it  was  for  them  to  desert 
the  poor  people  under  such  circumstances  of 
affliction,  and  declaring  that  "Christ  had 
died  for  all  men,  and  the  pope  had  no  power 
to  close  heaven  against  an  innocent  person 
who  should  die  under  the  interdict."  They 
afterward  issued  another  address,  in  which 
they  boldly  proclaimed  "  that  he  who  pro- 
fesses the  true  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  only  sins  against  the  power  of  the  pope, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  a  heretic. 

As  was  to  be  supposed,  the  pope  soon 
heard  of  such  doctrine  being  promulgated, 
and  took  great  offence  at  it.  He  commanded 
the  bishop  to  burn  the  books  of  these  three 
friends  and  forbid  their  perusal.  The  result 
was  that  they  were  expelled  from  the  city 
which  had  been  the  grateful  recipient  of 
their  benevolent  exertions  to  its  suffering  peo- 
ple. After  a  while,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
visited  Strasburg,  and,  hearing  much  re- 
specting Tauler  and  his  two  friends,  sent  for 
them  to  hear  their  defence.  Tauler  firmly 
advocated  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
and  plainly  told  the  emperor  why  they  were 
banished ;  and  his  discourse  had  so  much 
weight  with  Charles,  that  he  expressed  his 
desire  that  no  further  proceedings  should  be 
taken  against  them,  declaring  himself  (it  is 
said)  even  favorable  to  their  opinions.  The 
bishops,  however,  who  were  present  continued 
to  condemn  their  writings,  and  enjoined  upon 
them  to  recant,  and  write  no  more  of  the  like 


nature  on  pain  of  excommunication.  One 
writer  declares,  nevertheless,  that  they  went 
on  and  wrote  still  better  than  before ;  but 
nothing  can  now  be  clearly  known  of  this, 
for  very  little  further  has  come  down  to  us 
respecting  Tauler  until  the  occurrence  of  his 
last  illness  and  death.    It  is  known,  however, 
that  he  left  Strasburg  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Cologne  for  a  time,  and  after- 
ward returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
died.    He  was  visited  with  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness,  being  confined  to  his  bed  for  about 
twenty  w7eeks  with  great  suffering.  Per- 
ceiving that  he  was  about  to  depart,  he  sent 
for  his  old  and  valued  friend  Nicolas  of 
Basle,  informing  him  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  be  much  longer  in  this  world.    On  Nicolas 
coming  to  him  and  asking  how  it  fared  with 
him,  he  replied,  "  I  believe  that  the  time  is 
Very  near  when  God  purposes  to  take  me 
from  this  world  ;  for  which  cause,  dear  son,  it 
is  a  great  consolation  to  me  that  thou  art 
present  at  my  end.    I  pray  thee,  take  these 
books,  which   are  lying  there.    Thou  wilt 
find  written  therein  all  thy  discourse  with  me 
aforetime,  and  also  my  answers,  and  thou 
wilt  find  something  concerning  my  life,  and 
the  dealings  of  God  with  me  his  poor  un- 
worthy servant.    Dear  son,  if  thou  think  fit, 
and  if  God  give  thee  grace,  make  a  little 
book  of  it."    And  when  his  friend  assented, 
and  spoke  of  writing  an  account  of  him  and 
adding  some  of  his  sermons  which  he  had 
written  down,  Tauler  said  to  him,  "  Dear 
son,  I  lay  upon  thee  my  most  solemn  ad- 
monition, that  thou  write  nothing  about  me,  j 
and  that  thou  do  not  mention  my  name ;  for  thou  I 
must  know  that  of  a  truth  the  life,  and  words,  j 
and  works,  which  God  has  wrought  through  me,  | 
a  poor,  unworthy,  sinful  man,  are  not  mine,  I 
but  belong  to  God  Almighty,  now  and  for  I 
evermore.    Therefore,  dear  son,  if  thou  wilt  f 
write  it  down  for  the  profit  of  our  fellow-  f 
Christians,  write  it  so  that  neither  my  name  f 
nor  thine  be  named,  but  thou  mayest  say,  the 
1  master'  and  '  the  man.'    Moreover,  thou  | 
shalt  not  suffer  the  book  to  be  read  or  seen  j 
by  any  one  in  this  town,  lest  he  should  mark  j  , 
that  it  was  I ;  but  take  it  home  with  thee  to  , 
thy  own  country,  and  let  it  not  come  out 
during  my  life." 

In  this  humble  frame  of  mind  he  waited 
his  summons  for  eleven  days  after  this  con- 
versation, and  died  about  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1361.  j 

Kempis  says :  "  I  had  rather  feel  penitent 
than  understand    the  definition    thereof."  i 
Christ  has  many  babes  who  experience  the 
genuine  exercises  of  piety  long  before  they 
know  how  to  call  them  by  name,  as  all  chil- • 
dren  learn  to  talk  before  they  know  grammar. * 
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"the  truth  as  it  is  IN  JESUS." 
A  layman's  attempt  to  state  it. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  tract  which  late- 
ly came  under  our  notice,  published  in 
Boston.    Name  of  the  author  not  given. 

"  There  is  no  prayer,  it  seems  to  me, 
which  a  thoughtful  Christian  man  can  more 
appropriately  offer,  and  make  the  presiding 
spirit  of  his  labors,  at  the  very  day  we  live 
in,  in  view  of  the  wants  of  the  Church  and 
the  community,  than  this, — that  men  might 
come  to  a  true  understanding  in  the  things  of 
religion;  that  they  might  really,  and  not 
merely  in  form  and  phrase,  know  the  truths, 
the  beings,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come, — that  world,  and  that  kingdom,  which 
is  ready  to  come  even  now  in  the  soul  that 
shall  be  ready  for  its  recognition  and  recep- 
tion." 

"I  do,  indeed,  feel  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  forms  of  creed 
and  worship  in  which  the  religion  of  the 
existing  sects  expresses  itself;  a  feeling  of 
something  so  inadequate,  if  not  unjust,  to  the 
instincts  of  a  humble,  honest,  humane  heart, 
in  the  doctrines  which  undertake  to  describe 
religion,  and  in  the  established  methods  of 
administering  it,  that  faith  is  repelled  and 
constrained  to  fall  back  upon  itself." 

These  quotations  from  one  of  many*books 
may  serve  to  represent  the  feelings  of  a  great 
class  of  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad, — 
feelings  which  indicate  in  matters  of  religion 
a  wide-spread  and  increasing  dissatisfaction 
and  doubt,  not  confined  to  any  class  of  so- 
ciety, but  affecting  alike  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  low.  Faith  in  old  beliefs  is  shaken,  in 
many  it  has  passed  away.  Hesitation,  dis- 
satisfaction, doubt,  disbelief,  and  indifference 
are  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  the 
present  time.  And  in  the  midst  of  doubt 
and  destruction  of  faith,  irreverence  is  sure  to 
find  a  place.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  morality 
will  suffer  with  religion.  It  is  sad  to  see  the 
fair  appearance  of  principles  and  good  char- 
acter in  young  men  of  Puritan  descent  melt 
away,  like  snow  before  the  sun,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  society,  in  which  selfishness 
and  licentiousness  are  disguised  in  elegance, 
taste,  and  outward  decency,  and  in  which 
principles  and  laws  are  considered  only  as 
opinions  and  fashions. 

Nothing  which  bears  directly  on  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  life  is  regarded  with  such 
doubt  and  suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  pursued  with  an 
intense  and  never-tiring  </<>ul ;  and  intellectual 
education,  being  considered  as  a  means  to 
wealth  and  power,  is  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  popular  favor.    The  school  and  the  lec- 


ture-room are  crowded  with  eager  learners, 
while  the  church  is  empty  or  but  partly  filled 
with  people  who  are  seeking  rest  at  once  for 
body  and  mind. 

From  one  point  of  view,  we  see  only  the 
busy  selfishness  of  the  world,  regardless  of 
God  and  of  man,  and  intent  solely  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth, — a  world  avaricious, 
luxurious,  selfish,  sensual,  irreligious. 

There  is  a  melancholy  truth  in  this  view, 
and  yet  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture. 
No  one  can  deny  that  there  is-everywhere  a 
kind  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  a  liberal 
charity  for  the  poor,  and  deep  and  noble 
feelings  ready  to  flow  at  any  call.    We  see, 
too,  everywhere  men  and  women  of  high  and 
pure* principles,  and  endowed  with  all  Chris- 
tian virtues.    And,  however  much  we  may 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  contradic- 
tion and  inconsistency,  we  must  assert  with- 
out hesitation,  that  published  books,  and  the 
world  around   us,  prove  conclusively  that 
there  exists  a  deep  and  genuine  religious 
sentiment.    This  state  of  things  betokens  that 
the  old   creeds   are   inconsistent  wTith  the 
present  belief,  and  gives  warning  of  a  relig- 
ious crisis  which  is  plainly  at  hand.    There  is 
imminent  danger  that,  in  casting  away  old 
errors,  eternal  truth  may,  for  the  time  at 
least,  be  put  away  also  ;  for  truth  and  error 
having  stood  together  in  the  same  svstem, 
any  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  system 
may  blindly  sweep  away  both.    It  is  evident 
that  a  step  is  about  to  be  taken,  for  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  world  should  remain  as  it 
is  ;  and,  if  a  step  onwards  is  not  made,  a  step 
backwards  is  inevitable.    How  important  is 
it,  then,  that  those  who  see  the  truth  and  care 
for  it  should  raise  its  banner  and  rush  on- 
ward to  show  the  way,  before  the  already 
hesitating  array  is  dispersed !    It  will  not  do 
to  say,  in  a  spirit  of  bigotry  or  fond  delusion, 
"  Stay  where  you  are,  and  take  rest  in  the 
old  creeds."     They  have   been  tried  and 
found  wanting.    As  yet  there  is  no  general 
disbelief,   but   only  a  sincere  and  honest 
doubt;  and  this  must  be  treated,  not  with 
bigotry  and  denunciation,  but  with  liberality 
and  kindness.    The  truth,  well  established 
and  free  from  error,  is  the  need  of  the  a-v, 
and  it  is  time  for  action.    Thousands  of  well- 
disposed  souls  are  Struggling  with  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  beset  them,  and  in 
their  ignorance  and  bewilderment  are  losing 
(he  way  to  the  truth  and  to  lite. 

We  conceive  that  their  position  may  be 
simply  stated,  as  both  a  hesitancy  to  believe 
what  is  taught,  and  an  indifference  to  the 
subject  in  general,  with  a  thorough  weariness 
ami  distaste  of  the  ordinary  theological  dis- 
cussions. 

Doubtless  there  are  thousands  who  sti  \ 
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believe  with  fervency.  But  without  hesita- 
tion, and  perhaps  with  not  such  unmixed 
sorrow  as  they  would  approve  of,  we  must 
assert  that  they  do  not  represent  the  millions, 
the  masses,  and  still  less  the '  predominant 
tendencies  of  the  times.  For  what  we  have 
stated  in  the  last  paragraph  is  true  beyond 
question,  and  so  patent  to  attentive  observers 
as  to  make  argument  on  the  subject  almost 
superfluous.  We  may  view  it  with  sadness 
a.nd  -dread,  but  by  no  means  altogether  with 
despondency.  It  is  a  "  transifcionary  strug- 
gle," we  hope,  and  may  result  in  much  good 
by  human  labors  under  the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  God. 

There  are  two  principal  causes  of  the  state 
of  things  which  we  have  endeavored  id  de- 
scribe;  namely,  the  engrossing  attention  paid 
to  material  interests,  and  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  prevailing  religious  creeds,— this 
second  cause  being  made  operative  by  a  gen- 
eral partial  education  of  the  people,  an  educa- 
tion altogether  inadequate  to  establish  a  pure 
religious  belief,  but  all-sufficient  to  unsettle 
conviction,  and  to  create  doubts  which  it  is 
powerless  to  satisfy.  Of  the  first  of  these 
causes  we  scarcely  need  speak. 

Every  man  in  business  knows  the  absorb- 
ing nature  of  that  pursuit  at  the  present  day, 
The  steamship  and  the  telegraph,  in  annihilat- 
ing space  (to  use  a  popular  phrase),  have 
also  annihilated  all  leisure  time.  Labor- 
saving  machines,  erroneously  so  called,  have 
brought  no  rest.  We  can  by  them,  doubtless, 
do  the  same  work  in  less  time,  but  the  trouble 
is,  that  we  employ  as  much  time  as  before, 
the  only  difference  being  that  we  do  a  great 
deal  more  work.  The  country  is  new,  the 
prizes  for  strenuous  exertions  are  great, 
everything  is  subject  to  constant  change,  the 
population  is  intelligent  and  active,  the  com- 
petition is  fearful.  Neither  the  night  nor 
the  Sabbath  is  free  from  the  thoughts  of 
gain ;  dreams  of  voyages  haunt  the  one,  and 
figures  almost  play  on  the  lips  of  the  silent 
congregation.  This  feverish  excitement,  this 
tumultuous  rush  for  riches,  acts  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  injury  of  the  mind,  and 
sends  many  a  victim  to  the  drunkard's  grave 
or  the  insane  hospital.  The  late  immense 
progress  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  in- 
numerable applications  of  them  to  the 
mechanical  arts,  have  had  their  full  share  in 
contributing  to  the  wondrous  development  of 
human  industry.  All  over  the  civilized 
world  there  is  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  powers  of  man  are  taxed  to 
cope  with  the  untiring  force  of  steam.  Yet 
new  machinery  serves  but  to  increase  pro- 
duction, to  stimulate  an  enlarged  consump- 
tion, and,  by  unending  steps,  to  augment 
instead  of  reducing  the  sum  of  human  labors. 


Of  this  universal  process  we  need  say  nothing 
more.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  what  all 
know  and  so  many  suffer  from ;  of  course 
such  an  absorbing  interest  excludes  other 
subjects  from  a  due  share  of  attention. 

We  name  this  interest  as  the  first  of  the 
two  prominent  causes  of  the  indifference  of 
the  time  in  matters  of  religion.  We  are  glad, 
as  we  have  said,  to  bear  witness  to  the  many 
solid  virtues  of  the  present  age.  Never  has 
there  been  displayed  a  more  generous  sym- 
pathy, more  general  benevolence  ;  never  be- 
fore such  interest  in  human  rights ;  in  a 
word,  never  has  Christianity  been  so  widely 
and  thoroughly  put  in  practice.  Still,  there 
is  a  wide-spread  and  increasing  indifference 
and  scepticism  in  religious  matters.  If  it  is 
said  that  "it  is  credulity,  superstition,  or,  if 
you  please,  speculative  belief  in  tenets  or 
churches,  that  has  declined,"  we  answer,  that 
an  absence  of  the  old  belief  by  no  means  in- 
volves a  new  faith  in  the  truth,  but  rather  a, 
doubt  and  scepticism,  and  very  likely  an 
apathy  about  the  subject  in  general,  which  is 
what  we  assert  exists.  For  we  cannot  admit 
that  it  is  new  faith  and  the  truth  which  have 
supplanted  old  error ;  but  rather  that  people 
have  received  light  enough  to  see  that  their 
old  belief  was  more  or  less  false,  and  they, 
have  simply  dropped  that.  To  believe  the 
truth  with  heartiness,  is  very  different  from 
disbelieving  and  dropping  errors  from  doubt 
and  apathy. 

We  turn  from  the  all-absorbing  interest  of 
business,  which  in  these  times  particularly 
engrosses  almost  the  whole  attention  of  men, 
and  thus  prevents  them  from  giving  time  or 
attention  to  different  matters,  to  the  second 
cause  which  we  named, — to  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  prevailing  religious  creeds.  In 
truth,  the  apathy  we  describe,  though  exist- 
ing, is  not  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon  to 
be  accounted  for  ; — there  exists  ,  not  only  in- 
difference, but  also  a  strong  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  beliefs.  Indeed,  it  is  undeniable 
that  religion,  as  it  is  too  generally  taught, 
has  lost  its  firm  support  in  the  rational  con- 
victions of  men,  and  is  fast  losing  their  re- 
spect. We  cannot  state  this  more  aptly  than 
it  was  stated  by  Buckminster  half  a  century 
ago. 

u  Subjects  of  doubtful  disputation  have 
been  exalted  into  articles  of  Christian  faith, 
and  men  have  been  required  to  believe,  not 
merely  that  God  has  given  us  a  revelation, 
but  also  just  such  a  revelation  as  men,  in 
language  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  have 

chosen   to  frame  How  few  of 

those  who  believe  in  Christianity  have  taken 
their  religion  from  the  New  Testament ! 
They  have  received  all  their  ideas  on  this 
most  interesting  subject  from  their  nurses, 
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their  catechisms,  or  their  preachers ;  and 
when  they  have  found  that  some  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  had  received  for  Chris- 
tianity were  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the 
subsequent  discoveries  of  their  minds,  instead 
of  informing  themselves  of  the  real  doctrines 
of  Scripture,  they  have  rejected  the  whole 

as  unintelligible  or  absurd  The 

progress  of  innumerable  minds  has  been  from 
irrational  views  of  Christianity  to  total  un- 
belief. ....  If  we  would  all  first  satis- 
fy ourselves  of  the  historical  evidence  of  the 
Gospel  facts,  and  then,  each  for  himself, 
carefully  study  the  New  Testament  and  find 
his  religion  there,  we  should  not  see  so  many 
dogmatical  or  so  many  incredulous  minds ; 
.  .  .  .  it  is  from  our  having  taken  our 
religious  opinions  from  authority,  and  not 
from  the  Scriptures,  that  we  see  so  much 
uncertainty  and  contradiction  among  Protes- 
tants."* 

In  the  same  spirit,  Dr.  Channing  says, 
"  Christianity  is  a  rational  religion  ;  were  it 
not  so,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  profess  it ;" 
and  many  are  indifferent  and  sceptical  to- 
wards Christianity  now  because  what  is 
taught  as  such  is  irrational,  being  drawn 
neither  from  sound  reason  nor  from  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Now  we  do  not  propose 
any  renewed  contrast  of  the  present  prevalent 
creeds  against  the  teachings  of  Christ.  We 
shall  not  try  to  point  out  how  dogmas  have 
been  invented  by  men  for  various  purposes  of 
church  and  state,  and  how  philosophical 
doctrines  and  metaphysical  subtil  ties  have 
been  added  to  the  clear  and  simple  teachings 
of  Christ.  We  do  not  propose  any  theologi- 
cal discussion.  The  precise  point  we  make 
is  that  none  is  needed.  What  Jesus  Christ 
taught  clearly  is  easily  found  out.  We  claim 
that  what  he  taught  clearly  is  itself  the 
remedy  for  the  doubt  which  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  QUIET  LIFE. 

For  my  part,  seeing  the  victims  of  fast  life 
falling  around  me,  I  have  willingly  aban- 
doned the  apparent  advantages  of  such  a  life 
and  preferred  less  popularity,  less  gains, 
the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
"body,  the  blessings  of  a  quiet  domestic  life, 
and  a  more  restricted  but  not  a  less  enjoyable 
circle  of  society.  I  am  now  approaching  my 
seventy -fifth  year.  1  cannot,  indeed,  say. 
vigorous  as  I  am,  that.  1  have  reached this  age 
without  the  assistance  of  doctors,  for  I  have 
had  the  constant,  attendance  of  (hose  four  fa 
rtlOUS  Ones  -Temperance,  Exercise,  Good  Air, 
and  (  bdd  1  lours. —  Win.  Iloiritt. 


*  Sermons  by  the  late  Kov.  Joseph  S.  Buckmin- 
Bter,  pp.  140,  i47,  148. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ISAAC  PENNINGTON. 

Let  all  strive  to  excel  in  tenderness  and  in 
long-suffering,  and  to  be  kept  out  of  hard  and 
evil  thoughts  one  of  another,  and  from  harsh 
interpretations  concerning  any  thing  relating 
to  one  another.    Oh !  this  is  unworthy  to  be 
found  in  an  Israelite  toward  an  Egyptian  ; 
but  exceeding  shameful  and  inexcusable  to  be 
found  in  one  brother  toward  another.  How 
many  weaknesses  doth  the  Lord  pass  by  in  us  ! 
How  ready  is  he  to  interpret  every  thing  wrell 
concerning  his  disciples  that  may  bear  a  good 
interpretation!    "The  spirit,"  saith  he,  "is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."    When  they 
had  been  all  scattered  from  him  upon  his 
death,  he  did  not  afterwards  upbraid  them, 
but  sweetly  gathered  them  again.    Oh,  dear 
friends!  have  we  received  the  same  life  of 
sweetness?   Let  us  bring  forth  the  same  sweet 
fruits,  being  ready  to  excuse  and  to  receive 
what  may  tend  toward  the  excuse  of  another, 
in  any  doubtful  case ;  and  where  there  is  any 
evil  manifest,  wait,  oh !  wait,  to  overcome  it 
with  good.   Oh  !  let  us  not  spend  the  strength 
of  our  spirits  in  crying  out  of  one  another  be- 
cause of  evil ;  but  watch  and  wait  where  the 
mercy  and  the  healing  virtue  will  please  to 
arise.    0  Lord,  my  God,  when  thou  hast  shown 
the  wants  of  Israel  in  any  kind  sufficiently, 
(whether  in  the  particular  or  in  the  general,) 
bring  forth  the  supply  thereof  from  thy  fiilneis, 
so  ordering  it  in  thine  Eternal  Wisdom,  that  nil 
may  be  ashamed  and  abased  before  thee,  and  thy 
name  praised  in  and  over  all. 

ASHAMED  OF  ONE'S  NAME. 

When  one  starts  in  life,  his  name  is  a  mere 
convenience,  but  not  a  symbol.  It  serves  to 
distinguish  between  man  and  man,  and  is.  as 
it  were,  a  handle  by  which  we  seize  one  man 
rather  than  another.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
by  the  laws  of  association,  we  cluster  about  a 
man's  name  all  the  circumstances  of  his  his- 
tory, the  elements  of  his  character,  the  promi- 
nent traits  of  his  disposition.  The  name  be- 
comes a  history.  The  moment  that  it  is 
sounded  in  our  ears,  we  do  not  think  of  the 
name  itself,  but  of  a  life,  personality,  and 
character.  In  fact,  the  name  is  a  portrait 
painted  in  letters.  What  is  specially  curious 
is,  that  to  its  wearer  the  name  may  suggest 
one  train,  of  association,  but  to  all  others  an- 
other, a  different  and  often  repugnant  idea. 
It  would  be  a  curious  literature  if  one  could 
put  in  parallel  lines  what  each  man  thought 
of  himself  and  what  all  other  men  thought  of 
him. 

No  person  should  be  ashamed  of  his  name. 
No  person  should  ask  for  anything  without 
being  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
request.  The  habit  of  standing  up  frankly  to 
one's  own  actions,  opinions,  or  feelings,  and 
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taking  the  proper  personal  responsibility  be- 
longing to  everything  concerning  his  own  per- 
sonality, is  manly  and  wholesome.  If  we 
were  writing  letters,  like  Lord  Chesterfield,  to 
a  son,  we  should  say,  never  write  any  letter 
that  you  are  unwilling  to  sign.  If  there  are 
reasons  which  make  it  improper  for  you  to 
give  your  name,  then  you  should  not  write  at 
all.  I  will  not  say  that  there  are  never  cases 
in  which  anonymousness  is  permissible.  But 
they  are  rare  and  extreme  cases.  In  general, 
it  is  a  safe  rule  of  conduct  not  to  do  anything 
to  which  one  is  unwilling  to  put  his  name.  A 
good  name  is  better  than  great  riches.  This 
habit  of  acting  in  all  things  frankly,  openly, 
courageously,  and  of  taking  the  consequences 
of  one's  thoughts  and  actions,  cannot  fail  to 
result,  in  individuals  and  in  communities,  in 
a  high  and  noble  type  of  manhood. 

Therefore,  never  write  anonymous  letters ! 
— Beecher. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  20,  1868. 


"  In  the  School-Room.  By  John  S.  Hart, 
Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School." 

We  have  just  received  from  Eldredge  & 
Brother,  Publishers,  17  and  19  S.  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia,  a  volume  with  the  above  title* 
Although  we  have  as  yet  given  it  only  a  cur- 
sory review,  as  far  as  it  has  been  perused  we 
are  pleased  with  the  ideas  presented.  From 
our  knowledge  of  the  author,  and  his  long 
experience  as  a  teacher,  we  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive with  attention  the  result  of  his  judg- 
ment and  observation,  and  commend  it  to 
those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  children. 
Two  articles  from  this  volume,  "  The  Differ- 
ence between  Teaching  and  Training,"  and 
"  The  Study  of  Language,"  will  be  found  in 
our  present  number. 

Ma  rried,  Sixth  month  11th,  1868,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Benjamin  Ferris,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  according  to  Friends'  order,  Charles,  son  of 
Caleb  S.  Hallowell,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  and  Fanny,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Mary  Ferris,  of  Wilmington 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Died,  very  suddenly,  at  his  late  residence  in 
Mendon,  N.  Y.,  on  the*9th  of  Eighth  month,  1867, 
Henry  B.  Robinson,  in  the  64th  year  of  bis  age. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  consistent  member  of 
Easton  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  filling  useful 
stations  therein  as  Clerk,  Overseer  and  Elder. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  Howard 

Haines,  only  child  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Eliza  Haines, 
of  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  in  the  11th  year  of  his 
age. 


 -,  on  the  23d  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  in  Woods- 
town,  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  Thomas  Edwards,  in 
the  83d  year  of  his  age.  For  a  long  period,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  filled  the  station  of  an 
Elder  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  friends.  He  was  kind  to  all,  a 
deep  sympathizer  with  the  afflicted,  and  excellent 
in  counsel,  walking  in  that  integrity  and  upright- 
ness which  secured  to  him  almost  unbounded  con- 
fidence. In  seasons  of  deep  trial  and  proving, 
when  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  no  way  to 
turn  for  relief,  his  calm  judgment  and  composed 
mind  would  see  in  the  distance  a  ray  of  hope.  His 
last  illness,  which  was  short,  he  bore  with  that 
Christian  patience  which  characterized  him  through 
life,  and  passed  quietly  away  to  his  eternal  rest. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Jonas  Janney, 

n*>ar  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  Fifth  month,  1868,  Lydia  M.  Janney,  in  her  91st 
year,  after  a  short  illness. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  her  husband,  in  Belmont,  Belmont  Co., 
Ohio,  Abigail,  wife  of  Nehemiah  Wright,  aged  77 
years,  9  months  and  21  days ;  an  esteemed  member 
of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  constant 
attender  of  meeting  when  her  health  permitted. 
Her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  her  family  and  friends. 

 ,  in  Baltimore,  Fifth  month  18th,  1868,  Anna 

H.,  wife  of  Hamilton  Easter,  and  daughter  of  James 
C.  and  the  late  Phebe  Haviland,  of  Brooklyn,  in  her 
59th  year  ;  a  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 
1  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.  ■ 

— — -,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  the  residence  of 
her  husband  Joshua  Reeves,  in  Salem,  N.  J  ,  31st 
of  Fifth  month,  1868,  Martha  W.  Reeves,  in  the 
69th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  elder  and  much  esteemed 
Friend  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  an 
humble  minded  Christian  ;  and  while  her  departure 
is  mourned  by  many  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends, 
they  have  the  comforting  hope  that  she  has  been 
gathered  into  her  Heavenly  Father's  rest. 

 Sixth  month  11th,  1868,  Nathan  Shoemaker, 

M.  D.,  in  his  80th  year;  a  Minister  belonging  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  Sixth  month  12th,  1868,  at  Conshohocken, 

Isaac  Jones,  in  his  97th  year ;  a  member  of  Gwyn- 
edd  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  Sixth  month  9th,  1868,  of  consumption, 

Charles,  son  of  Rachel  Ann  and  the  late  Dr.  J.  B. 
Stretch,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Mark  Baner,  in 
his  20th  year ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  held  at  Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TEACHING  AND 
TRAINING. 

These  two  processes  practically  run  into 
each  other  a  good  deal,  but  they  ought  not  to 
be  confounded.  Training  implies  more  or 
less  of  practical  application  of  what  one  has 
been  taught.  One  may  be  taught,  for  in- 
stance, the  exact  forms  of  the  letters  used  in 
writing,  so  as  to  know  at  once  by  the  eye 
whether  the  letters  are  formed  correctly  or 
not.  t  But  only  training  and  practice  will 
make  him  a  penman.  Training  refers  more 
to  the  formation  of  habits.  A  child  may  by 
reasoning  be  taught  the  importance  of  punc- 
tuality in  coming  to  school :  but  he  is  trained 
to  the  habit  of  punctuality  only  by  actually 
coming  to  school  in  good  time,  day  after  day. 

The  human  machine  on  which  the  teacher 
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acts,  is  in  its  essential  nature  different  from 
the  material  agencies  operated  on  by  other 
engineers.  It  is,  as  I  have  once  and  again 
said,  a  living  power,  with  laws  and  processes 
of  its  own.  Constant  care,  therefore,  must  be 
exercised,  in  the  business  of  education,  not  to 
be  misled  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  ma- 
terial world.  The  steam  engine  may  go  over 
its  appointed  task,  day  after  day,  the  whole 
year  round,  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  will  have  no  more  tendency  to  go  than  be- 
fore its  first  trip.  ^Not  so  the  boy.  Going 
begets  going.  By  doing  a  thing  often,  he 
acquires  a  facility,  an  inclination,  a  tendency, 
a  habit  of  doing  it.  If  a  teacher  or  a  parent 
succeeds  in  getting  a  child  to  do  a  thing  once, 
it  will  be  easier  to  get  him  to  do  it  a  second 
time,  and  still  easier  a  third  time. 

A  teacher  who  is  wise,  when  he  seeks  to 
bring  about  any  given  change  in  a  child, 
whether  it  be  intellectual  or  moral,  will  not 
ordinarily  attempt  to  produce  the  change  all 
at  once,  and  by  main  force.  He  will  not  rely 
upon  extravagant  promises  on  the  one  side, 
nor  upon  scolding,  threats,  and  violence  on 
the  other.  Solomon  hits  the  idea  exactly, 
when  he  speaks  of  "  leading  in  the  way  of 
righteousness."  We  must  take  the  young  by 
the  hand  and  lead  them.  When  we  have 
led  them  over  the  ground  once,  let  us  do  it  a 
second  time,  and  then  a  third  time,  and  so 
keep  on,  until  we  shall  have  established  with 
them  a  routine,  which  they  will  continue  to 
follow  of  their  own  accord,  when  the  guiding 
hand  which  first  led  them  is  withdrawn.  This 
is  training. 

The  theory  of  it  is  true,  not  only  in  regard 
to  things  to  be  done,  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, but  also  in  regard  to  things  to  be 
known,  which  is  often  ignored  if  not  denied. 
A  boy,  we  will  say,  has  a  repugnance  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic.  Perhaps  he  is  particu- 
larly dull  of  comprehension  on  that  subject. 
We  shall  not  remove  that  repugnance  by 
railing  at  him.  We  shall  never  make  him 
admire  it  by  expatiating  on  its  beauties.  It 
will  not  become  clear  to  his  comprehension 
by  our  pouring  upon  it  all  at  once  a  sudden 
and  overpowering  blaze  of  light  in  the  way 
of  explanation.  Such  a  process  rather  con- 
founds him.  Here  again  let  us  fall  back 
upon  the  method  of  the  great  Teacher,  "  Line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept."  We  will 
first  patiently  conduct  our  boy  through  one 
of  the  simplest  operations  of  arithmetic,  say, 
a  sum  in  addition.  The  next  day  we  will 
conduct  him  again  through  the  same  process, 
or  through  another  of  the  same  sort.  The 
steps  will  gradually  bceonie  familiar  to  his 
mind,  then  easy,  then  clear.  He  learns  first 
the  practice  of  arithmet  ic,  t  hen  t  he  rules,  then 
the  relations  of  numbers,  then  t  he  theory  on  I 


which  the  rules  and  the  practices  are  based, 
and  finally,  he  hardly  knows  how,  he  becomes 
an  arithmetician.  He  has  been  trained  into 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

You  wish  to  teach  a  young  child  how  to 
find  a  word  in  a  dictionary.  You  give  at 
first,  perhaps,  a  verbal  description  of  the 
mystery  of  a  dictionary.  You  will  tell  him 
that,  in  such  a  book,  all  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  letters  with  which 
they  begin ;  that  all  the  words  beginning  with 
the  letter  A  are  in  the  first  part^of  the  book ; 
then  those  beginning  with  the  letter  B,  then 
those  beginning  with  C,  and  so  on;  you  tell 
him  that  all  the  words  beginning  with  one 
letter,  covering  some  one  or  two  hundred 
pages,  are  again  re-arranged  among  them- 
selves according  to  the  second  letter  of  each 
word,  and  then  again  still  further  re-arranged 
according  to  the  third  letter  in  each,  and  so 
on  to  the  end.  Arouse  his  utmost  attention, 
and  explain  the  process  with  the  greatest 
clearness  that  words  can  give,  and  then 
set  him  to  find  a  word.  See  how  awkward 
will  be  his  first  attempt,  how  confused  his 
ideas,  how  little  he  has  really  understood 
what  you  have  told  him.  You  must  repeat 
your  directions  patiently,  over  and  over, 
"  line  upon  line  f  you  must  take  him  by  the 
hand  day  after  day,  and  train  him  into  a 
knowledge  of  even  so  apparently  simple  a 
thinar  as  finding  a  word  in  a  dictionary. 

While  teaching  and  training  are  thus  dis- 
tinguishable in  theory,  in  practice  they  are 
well  nigh  inseparable.  At  least,  they  never 
should  be  separated.  Teaching  has  never 
done  its  perfect  work,  until,  by  training,  the 
mind  has  learned  to  run  in  accustomed  chan- 
nels, until  it  sees  what  is  true,  and  feels  what  is 
right,  with  the  clearness,  force,  and  prompti- 
tude, which  come  only  from  long-continued 
habit. 


THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  study  of  language  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered a  study  of  high  importance,  regarded 
merely  as  a  means  of  intellectual  cultivation. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.  The 
analysis  of  language  is  the  analysis  of  thought. 
Resolving  Complex  forms  of  speech  IlltO  sim- 
ple ones,  and  again  combining  simple  ex- 
pressions  into    those    which    are  complex, 

and  Investigating,  alternately  by  logic  and 
aesthetics,  the  varying  properties  ol  words  and 

phrases,  are  operation!  which  oune  nearer, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  in  whioh  we  are 
engaged,  towards  subjecting  spirit  itself  to 
the  crucible  of  experiment.  The  study  of 
grammar,  the  comparison  of  language,  the 
translation  of  thought  from  one  language  to 
another,  are  so  many  studies  in  logic  and  tho 
laws  of  mind.    The  subtleties  or  language 
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arise  from  the  very  nature  of  that  subtle  and 
mysterious  essence,  the  human  mind,  of  which 
speech  is  the  prime  agent  and  medium  of 
communication. 

The  class  of  studies  under  consideration 
bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  spiritual 
that  anatomy  does  to  the  bodily  part  of  us. 
It  is  by  the  dissecting-knife  of  a  keen  and 
well-tempered  logic,  applied  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  various  forms  which  human 
thought  assumes,  that  we  most  truly  learn 
the  very  essence  and  properties  of  thought 
itself.  It  is  this  intimate,  immediate,  in- 
dissoluble connection  and  correlation  between 
mind  and  language,  between  human  thought 
and  human  speech,  between  the  soul  itself 
and  the  mould  into  which  it  is  cast,  that 
gives  such  importance  to  the  general  class  of 
studies  known  as  philological. 

The  study  of  language,  more  than  any 
other  study,  tends  to  make  the  mind  acute, 
discriminating,  and  exact.  It  tends  also,  in 
a  most  especial  manner,  to  fit  a  person  to 
train  the  minds  of  others  to  acuteness,  dis- 
crimination, and  exactness.  The  person  who 
has  learned  to  express  a  thought  with  entire 
exactness  and  idiomatic  propriety  in  two 
languages ;  or  where,  from  the  want  of 
analogy  between  the  two  languages,  he  finds 
this  impracticable,  to  perceive  the  exact 
shade  of  difference  between  the  two  expres- 
sions ;  who  can  trace  historically  and  logical- 
ly the  present  meaning  of  a  word  from  its 
original  starting-point  in  reason  and  fact,  and 
mark  intelligently  its  gradual  departures  and 
their  causes;  who  can  perceive  the  exact 
difference  between  words  and  phrases  nearly 
synonymous,  and  who  can  express  that  dif- 
ference in  terms  clear  and  intelligible  to 
others,— that  person  has  already  attained 
both  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  acumen 
himself,  and  an  important  means  of  pro- 
ducing such  acumen  in  others. 

The  study  of  language  is,  in  the  profession 
of  teaching,  like  the  sharpening  of  tools 
in  the  business  of  the  mechanic.  Words  are 
the  teacher's  tools.  Human  knowledge,  even 
before  it  is  expressed,  and  as  it  is  laid  up  in 
the  chambers  of  the  mind,  exists  in  words. 
We  think  in  words.  We  teach  in  words. 
We  are  qualified  to  teach  only  so  far  as  we 
have  learned  the  use  and  power  of  words. 


REPROOF. 

Reprove  mildly  and  sweetly,  in  the  calm- 
est manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms  ;  not  in  a 
haughty  or  imperious  way,  not  hastily  or 
fiercely,  nor  with  sour  looks,  or  in  bitter  lan- 
guage ;  for  these  ways  do  beget  all  evil,  and 
hinder  the  best  effects  of  reproof.  They  do 
certainly  inflame  and  disturb  the  person  re- 
proved. 


INTEMPERANCE  AND  DISEASE. 
(Concluded  from  page  234.) 

I  need  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  pa- 
thology of  alcoholism,  nor  need  I  attempt  to 
describe  what  medical  treatment  should  be 
used  in-order  to  cure  it;  but  I  am  sure  we 
have  done  injustice  to  the  science  and  Chris- 
tianity of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  imperfect  theories  concerning  in- 
tem  r^eran  ce. 

What  is'  the  condition  of  the  drunkard? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man  suffering  the  tor- 
ments of  delirium  tremens?  Did  you  ever 
stand  by  his  bed  and  assist  in  restraining  his 
violent  efforts  to  escape  from  imaginary 
fiends  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  his  cries  and  sym- 
pathize with  his  terrible  agony  of  spirit?  If 
you  did,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  notion  that 
on  this  account  he  is  necessarily  a  bad  man, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  a  prison,  I  do  not  envy 
your  dullness  of  perception,  or  the  obduracy 
of  your  feelings.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  a 
drunkard,  and  delirium  tremens  is  only  an 
aggravated  expression  of  drunkenness.  Ah! 
yes,  this  terrific  disease  comes  to  us  with  more 
pangs  than  any  other  human  infirmity.  It 
comes  to  us  with  more  of  the  powers  of  death, 
and  more  of  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  than  any 
other  known  disease. 

But  there  are  traditions  which  have  been 
received  as  matters  of  course,  and  generally 
accepted  as  true,  which  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider.   We  have  been  accustomed  to  accept 
the  idea  that  Alcohol  is,  in  all  cases,  and  in 
all  doses,  a  poison,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
outcry  against  it  without  knowing  just  what 
it  is,  and  where  we  stand  when  we  do  this. 
I  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  be  hon- 
est in  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  to  concede 
to  Alcohol  all  that  truth  demands  for  it. 
That  it  is  a  poison,  no  one  doubts ;  but  that 
it  should  be  a  poison,  and  yet  be  a  useful  ele- 
ment in  combination  with  other  elements,  all 
Temperance  people  are  not  prepared  to  admit. 
Let  us  look  at  this  question  of  poison  a  mo- 
ment.   There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  food  we 
use  upon  our  tables  that  does  not  contain  poi- 
son, which,  if  separated  from  its  combinations 
and  given  alone,  would  destroy  life.  Chemis- 
try has  a  wonderful  power  to  combine  sub- 
stances that  are  separately  injurious  and  make 
them  needful  for  our  sustenance.    The  very 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  without  which  we 
could  not  exist,  when  taken  into  the  lungs 
alone  and  in  excess,  destroys  life.  Common 
salt,  so  indispensable  to  us,  that  without  it  we 
would  perish,  acts  as  an  emetic  medicine  in 
quantities  larger  than  we  take  it  for  food, 
while  in  very  large  doses  it  is  an  irritant  poi- 
son and  will  cause  death. 

Iron,  in  small  quantities,  is  an  element  of 
food,  and  indispensable  to  healthy  existence. 
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It  belongs  to  the  blood,  but  in  large  quanti- 
ties it  may  produce  violent  inflammation  and 
destroy  life.  Arsenic  is  a  virulent  poison, 
and  yet  may  be  taken  into  the  system  for 
months  together,  in  minute  proportions,  with 
advantage.  Alcohol  is  a  poison  in  certain 
doses,  but  in  certain  other  proportions  it 
is  not  poisonous.  It  is  also  the  great  solvent 
in  the  arts,  and  the  great  preserver.  Science 
and  art  cannot  make  their  conquests,  without 
it ;  and  yet,  like  every  other  great  power  in 
the  world,  it  is  capable  of  abuse,  and  does  im- 
mense mischief.  As  we  must  accept  these 
facts,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  how  far  our 
theories  about  alcohol  have  been  extreme, 
and  how  far  we  can  adapt  our  standard  to  the 

'       acknowledged  facts  of  nature  and  science. 

With  such  a  wide  range  for  usefulness  in 

i  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  can  scarcely  have 
the  temerity  to  demand  that  alcohol  should 
be  driven  from  society.    Forming  the  basis, 

i .:     as  it  does,  of  many  of  the  remedies  used  in 

I  disease,  and  being  one  of  those  remedies  itself 
— taken  in  some  form  by  almost  every  infant 

e  that  is  born,  and  by  almost  every  youth 
t  and  adult  in  advancing  life — resorted  to  in 
r,  the  hours  of  departing  existence,  to  keep  the 
f  flame  from  going  suddenly  or  hastily  out — it 
is  no  marvel  that  men  whose  susceptibilities 

i  are  keen  for  stimulants,  find  in  the  effects  of 
T  .  alcohol  the  gratification  they  desire.  It  is  no 
i-      marvel  that  there  is  a  desire  created  for  it. 

it  But  how  can  we  do  better  than  we  have 
n  done?  This  is  the  practical  question.  In 
it  what  numbers  shall  we  count  the  Temperance 
it  hosts  of  this  Commonwealth  ?  Can  we  not 
5.  say  that,  among  her  four  millions  of  people, 
)•  there  are  twenty  thousand  Temperance  men? 
e  Is  not  this  a  fair  calculation  ?  Are  there  not 
t.  at  least  that  many  Temperance  women  also? 
it  What  a  mighty  power  for  good  this  army 
v      might  be  if  their  forces  could  be  properly  mar- 

II  shalled,  disciplined  and  employed.  If  the 
t.  moral  power  and  sympathy  of  this  multitude 
)•  could  be  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
re  j  drinking  habits  of  society,  and  upon  the  sad 
i-  victims  of  alcoholic  drinks,  we  should  have  no 
is  need  to  busy  ourselves  in  the  ranks  of  politi- 
8-  >  cal  contestants  with  questions  which  the  hu- 
).  manity  and  intelligence  of  the  people  can  het- 
e  ter  control  without  legislation.  1  do  Believe 
y  that  if  we  would  deal  more  directly  with 
e  drinking  peoples-reach  their  moral  sense,  se- 
rg     cure  their  confidence,  encourage1,  their  hopes, 

ii  surround  them  with  sympathies  such  as  they 
>e  crave,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  the  best 
n     known  means  to  reach  and  obliterate  the  ap» 

1,      petite  which  leads  them  astray-  we  would  do 
i-     more  in  one  year,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Temperance,  than  wo  have  done  in  all  the  last 
,f     quarter  of  a  century. 

e,       ■  Let  twenty  thousand  men,  each  make  a  di- 


rect personal  effort  with  twenty  thousand  other 
men,  to  influence  thern  in  any  direction,  and 
the  power  they  will  exert  is  incalculable. 
Does  any  gentleman  in  this  house  believe  that 
if  he  would  approach  kindly  and  intelligently 
a  single  brother-man,  who  is  being  led  by  a 
morbid  appetite  into  paths  that  are  destruc- 
tive to  health  and  life,  that  he  would  be  re- 
pulsed— and  that  his  effort  to  do  him  good 
would  be  unavailing?  And  multiplying  his 
own  efforts  twenty  thousand  times,  can  he  not 
measure  the  value  of  such  multiplied  effort  so 
as  to  see  it  rise  in  magnificent  proportions  be- 
fore him  ? 

The  most  careful  estimate  that  we  have 
been  able  to  make,  shows  that  there  is  one  per- 
son in  every  four  hundred  and  two  of  the 
population  who  finds  his  way  to  the  prisons  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  is  $1,464,029.62  per  year, 
or  $2.45  to  each  voter  of  the  State,  if  the  cost 
should  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

Of  paupers  in  poor-houses,  there  appeal's  to 
be  one  in  two  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the 
population,  with  an  annual  cost  to  the  people 
of  $1,597,720,  or  $2.67  for  each  voter,  and 
two-thirds  of  both  these  classes  are  due  to  in- 
temperance. 

From  the  best  authorities  in  this  State,  we 
learn  that  there  is  one  insane  person  to  every 
thousand  of  the  people,  in  whose  interest  the 
State  treasury  has  expended  nearly  a  million 
of  dollars,  and  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  theae 
owe  their  condition  to  intemperance. 

The  idiotic,  blind,  deaf  mutes  and  others, 
claim  their  share  of  public  support,  and  have 
received  with  a  glad  welcome,  a  total  of  near- 
ly two  and  a  half  millions  from  the  public 
treasury.  But  we  can  find  no  word  in  the 
history  of  the  State  that  is  sympathetic  with 
the  drunkard.  We  nowhere  see  the  hand  of 
the  Commonwealth  put  forth  for  his  relief. 
Her  laws  and  her  practices  are  all  against 
him. 

Law  can  bestow  money  which  it  gathers 
from  licenses,  and  fines  and  impositions,  and 
this  it  should  do.  It  should  build  and  foster 
hospitals  and  means  of  reform.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  spent  in  this  way  is  worth  ten 
times  ten  thousand  given  for  penitentiaries. 
Tn  the  acknowledgment  by  the  friends  of  Tem- 
perance that  the  evil  with  which  they  are 
dealing  is  a  disease,  they  add  greatly  to  their 
power  tor  good. 

There  are  tremendous  forces  that  underlie 
the  whole  structure  of  our  social  economy 
which  must  bestirred  to  their  utmost  depth. 
We  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  know  what 
the  true  work  before  us  is,  ami  then  brave 
enough  to  do  it. 

With  six  thousand  churches  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, costing  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars 
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— with  accommodations  for  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  people — with  a  common  school 
system  that  is  educating  half  a  million  of 
children — with  colleges  and  academies,  both 
literary  and  theological,  that  are  reaching 
into  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  claiming  to 
be  the  higher  educators  of  the  people— what 
is  there  to  fear  if  these  instrumentalities  are 
properly  employed? 

Let  us  take  from  intemperance  none  of  its 
horrors — take  from  the  traffic  none  of  its  dan- 
gers— but  let  us  approach  them  differently. 
Oh,  that  the  State  could  change  its  attitude 
towards  the  drunkard !  What  is  it  now  ? 
Is  it  not  forbidding  and  threatening?  Lock- 
ups, policemen,  courts,  jails,  confinement,  dis- 
grace, stare  him  in  the  face. 

Oh  !  that  the  Church  could  change  her  at- 
titude toward  him  ! — that  she  could,  like  her 
Master,  seek  and  save,  rather  than  avoid  and 
neglect  him.  Oh!  that  Temperance  men 
would  think  all  through  this  subject ! — that 
they  would  recognize  in  intemperate  persons 
the  hidden,  blurred,  deformed,  weeping,  yearn- 
ing image  of  the  Divine  One;  and,  without 
ridicule  or  abuse,  go  to  them  as  our  Christian 
civilization  demands  we  should  go  to  men  who 
are  insane,  blind,  mute,  deformed  and  sick — 
to  do  them  good. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  considered  this  subject 
in  a  light  in  which  it  is  not  usually  consid- 
ered. I  have  done  it  because  I  see  a  crisis 
approaching,  'Nay!  it  is  already  at  hand. 
We  must  face  it  honestly  and  bravely.  We 
are  called  upon  to  admit  also  that  even  our 
"  pledges"  do  not  propose  to  save  persons 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  all 
their  forms — for  the  pledge  allows  their  use 
in  other  ways  than  as  a  beverage ;  and  it  be- 
comes us  to  inquire  whether  the  exception  does 
not  enfeeble  the  obligation  by  admitting  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  use  at  all,  and  allowing  each 
person  to  be  his  own  judge  of  the  necessity. 

The  time  in  which  we  live,  with  its  vigor- 
ous thought  and  wonderful  resources — the 
pain,  sorrow  and  death  that  are  all  around  us 
— the  obligations  of  Christianity,  as  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  light  of  its  purest  life,  and  its  no- 
blest duties,  call  upon  us  to  inquire  where  we 
can  operate  more  successfully  and  with  what 
instrumentalities.  In  view  of  these  grand  in- 
centives, this  address  has  been  shaped  rather 
in  the  form  of  suggestions,  with  the  hope  that 
thought  and  investigation,  during  the  current 
year,  may  develop  more  truth. 


Assure  yourself  that  employment  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  the  disappointments  of 
life.  Let  even  your  calamity  have  the  liberal 
effect  of  occupying  you  in  some  active  virtue : 
so  shall  you  in  a  manner  remember  others 
till  you  forget  yourself. 


GOD  AND  THE  SOUL. 
BY  ANGELIUS  SILESIUS. — 1620. 

Th«  soul  wherein  God  dwells, — 

What  church  can  holier  be  ? — 
Becomes  a  walking  tent 

Of  heavenly  majesty. 
How  far  from  here  to  Heaven  ? 

Not  very  far  my  friend, 
A  single  hearty  step 

Will  all  thy  journey  end. 
Though  Christ  a  thousand  times 

In  Bethlehem  be  born, 
If  he's  not  born  in  Thee, 

Thy  soul  is  still  forlorn. 

The  cross  on  Calvary 

Will  never  save  thy  soul ; 
The  cross  in  thine  own  heart 

Alone  can  make  thee  whole. 
Hold  thee  !  where  runnest  thou  ! 

Know  Heaven  is  in  thee  ; 
Seek'st  thou  for  God  elsewhere, 

His  face  thou 'It  never  see. 
Ah  !  would  thy  heart  but  be 

A  manger  for  the  birth, 
God  would  once  more  become 

A  child  upon  this  earth. 
I  don't  believe  in  death, 

If  hour  by  hour  I  die ; 
'Tis  hour  by  hour  to  gain 

A  better  life  thereby. 
Go  out — God  will  go  in  ; 

Die  thou,  and  let  Him  live  ; 
Be  not,  and  he  will  be ; 

Wait,  and  He'll  all  things  give. 
Oh,  shame  !  A  silkworm  works 

And  spins  till  it  can  fly, 
And  thou,  my  soul,  wilt  still 

On  thine  old  earth-elod  lie. 


From  Frieuds'  Review. 
THE   SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  1869. 
By  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  President  of  Haverford  Coll. 

In  the  summer  of  next  year  (1869),  the 
inhabitants  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
United  States  will  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 
holding one  of  the  most  impressive  of  astrono- 
mical phenomena — a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

So  rarely  does  a  total  solar  eclipse  occur 
for  any  particular  spot  on  the  earth,  that 
probably  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
human  race  pass  their  lives  without  ever  see- 
ing one.  The  interval  between  two  such 
events,  though  very  variable,  must  on  the 
average  greatly  exceed  a  century.  At  Paris, 
there  has  been  no  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
since  1724.  At  London,  only  one  has  oc- 
curred since  the  time  of  the  Second  Crusade : 
that  is  during  a  period  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  years.  Yet  it  is  possible  for  one 
such  eclipse  to  succeed  another  after  a  very 
short  interval.  Thus  :  there  is  a  spot  not  far 
from  Mount  Hooker,  in  British  America, 
where  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed  in  1860, 
and  where  the  eclipse  of  1869  will  also  be 
total. 

But  rare  as  is  this  event  for  a  particular 
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place,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  total  for  some 
part  of  the  earth  is  almost  an  annual  occur- 
rence. Thus:  in  the  twenty  years  from  1850 
to  1869,  inclusive,  there  are  sixteen  total 
solar  eclipses.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
lunar  shadow  falling  only  on  inaccessible  or 
uninhabited  regions,  the  eclipse,  although  ac- 
curately predicted,  passes  unobserved. 

In  these  days  of  enlightened  curiosity  and 
of  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  so 
grand  a  phenomenon  has  furnished  to  many 
persons  a  sufficient  motive  for  long  journeys 
by  land  and  sea ;  and  as  the  coming  eclipse 
will  occur  at  the  very  height  of  the  season  of 
summer  travel,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
the  most  accessible  points  near  the  middle  of 
the  shadow's  track  will  draw  numerous  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  our  country. 

It  is  not  merely  as  an  unusual  and  won- 
derful phenomenon  that  the  eclipse  is  antici- 
pated with  great  interest.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  careful  and  repeated 
observations  of  the  appearances  of  the  sun's 
limb  directly  before  and  directly  after  the 
total  obscuration,  and  of  the  singular  light 
surrounding  the  moon  during  the  eclipse,  will 
result  in  important  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  the  sun  itself. 

It  is  true  that  such  observations  are  made 
under  difficulties  and  disadvantages.  The 
intervals  between  favorable  eclipses  are  long ; 
the  time  for  observation  is  very  short ;  the 
chances  of  disappointment  by  unfavorable 
weather  are  great;  and  the  excitement  of 
mind  naturally  produced  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  phenomenon  which,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  observer  has  never  before  seen, 
is  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  concentrate 
the  attention  on  special  points.  Yet  these 
very  difficulties,  and  the  ordinary  want  of 
completeness  in  particular  observations,  only 
render  it  the  more  desirable  that  every  avail- 
able opportunity  for  repeating  the  observa- 
tions should  be  improved. 

In  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xxx.  (New  Se- 
ries) and  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Re- 
port for  1860,  are  very  interesting  accounts 
of  observations  made  on  the  total  eclipse  of 
Seventh  month  18th,  1860,  in  Washington 
Territory,  near  Hudson's  Bay  in  British 
America,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  by 
Leverrier  and  others  in  Spain.  To  these  ac- 
counts the  reader  is  referred  for  particular 
statements  of  the  various  phenomena  accom- 
panying that  eclipse,  a  repetition  of  which 
may  be  expected  in  the  ec  lipse  of  next  year. 

On  Seventh-day,  the  7th  of  Eighth  month, 
1869,  at  thirty-eight  minutes  after  seven 
in  the  evening,  Greenwich  time,  the  lunar 
penumbra  or  partial  shadow  will  inert  the 
earth,  and  about  an  hour  later,  the  axis 
of  the  full  dark  shadow  will  fall  on  a  spot  in 


lat.  52°  42'  north,  long.  117°  31'  east  from 
Greenwich,  and  a  central  total  eclipse  will 
here  commence  at  sunrise.  The  remarkable 
event  will  be  accompanied  by  circumstances 
which  may  well  be  expected  to  astonish  and 
even  to  alarm  the  rude  inhabitants  of  that 
remote  region.  Though  the  season  will  be 
almost  exactly  mid-way  between  the  summer 
solstice  and  the  autumnal  equinox,  yet  in 
that  high  latitude  the  morning  twilight  will 
commence  soon  after  midnight.  Supposing 
the  sky  to  be  cloudless  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  (local  time),  the  first  glow  in  the  north- 
ern horizon  will  gradually  spread  and 
brighten  as  it  slowly  advances  from  the 
north  towards  the  east ;  but  at  length  this 
progressive  increase  of  light,  the  wonted  and 
familiar  evidence  of  approaching  day,  will  be 
arrested ;  the  north-eastern  horizon  will  per- 
ceptibly darken  ;  the  movement  of  the  hours 
will  appear  to  be  inverted,  and  midnight 
rather  than  dawn  will  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing. The  animal  tribes,  disturbed  in  their  in- 
stinctive perceptions  of  the  progress  of  time, 
will  doubtless  manifest  in  various  ways,  their 
uneasiness,  and  the  ignorant  peasantry  will 
surely  be  confounded  and  alarmed  as  the 
hour  of  sunrise  comes  with  a  star-lit  sky  and 
night  apparently  resuming  her  sway  in  the 
heavens. 

But  this  ominous  darkness  will  not  long 
prevail.  Soon  will  come  a  cheering  change. 
Just  above  the  horizon  a  narrow  curved  line 
of  brilliant  light  will  suddenly  appear.  That 
line  will  presently  display  a  crescent  form 
and  a  crescent  nature  too,  for  it  will  rapidly 
grow,  causing  the  stars  M  to  hide  their  dimin- 
ished heads,"  until  at  length  the  full-orbed 
sun,  "  with  surpassing  glory  crowned,"  shall 
shine  in  his  wonted  manner  and  from  his 
wonted  place  in  the  sky. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  the  central  line  or 
axis  of  the  lunar  shadow  from  this  its  start- 
ing place  in  the  southern  part  of  Siberia,  it 
will  take  at  first  a  north-eastern  course, 
darkening  the  northern  slope  of  the  Great 
Altai  Mountains,  and  will  leave  the  Asiatic 
Continent  at  Behring's  Straits. 

Here  it  will  cross  over  t«>  America,  and 
having  almost  reached  the  Arctic  Circle,  the 
shadow  will  now  follow  a  south-easterly 
course,  keeping  for  a  time  near  the  Kooky 
Mountain  range.  From  British  America 
the  shadow  will  enter  Montana  Territory, 
pass  through  Dakota,  graze  the  south-western 
corner  of  Minnesota,  traverse  Iowa  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  pass  very  near  to 
Springlicld  in  Illinois,  Louisville  in  Ken- 
tucky, Salisbury  and  Favcttoville  in  North 
Carolina,  and  will  leave  the  earth's  surface 
at  a  spot  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  150 
miles  west  of  the  Bermudas. 
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The  mariner  whose  vessel  may  chance  to 
be  near  this  vanishing  place  of  the  lunar 
shadow,  will  behold  a  sunset  of  almost  mid- 
night darkness,  closely  followed  by  a  rapidly 
brightening  twilight  as  of  the  morning,  to  be 
in  turn  quickly  succeeded  by  the  fading  even- 
ing twilight,  and  the  usual  darkness  of  a 
moonless  night. 

Such  is  the  history — if  that  term  may  be 
applied  to  an  account  of  that  which  is  yet  to 
happen— the  history  of  an  event  abounding 
in  wonderful  appearances  and  paradoxes  ; 
the  history  of  a  shadow's  progress  over  more 
than  ten  thousand  miles  of  the  earth's  surface, 
from  the  northern  borders  of  China  to  the 
West  Indian  seas — a  progress  accomplished 
in  two  hours  and  a  half,  though  commencing 
with  sunrise  and  ending  with  sunset— com- 
mencing it  may  be  added,  (according  to  local 
reckoning  of  time,)  on  the  8th  of  the  month, 
yet  ending  on  the  7th  :  an  event  that  turns 
day  into  night ;  that  arrests  and  reverses  the 
course  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  twi- 
light, seeming  to  give  a  retrogade  motion  to 
the  wheels  of  Time,  and  that  offers  to  all  who 
shall  be  favored  to  observe  its  wonders,  new 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  the 
Creator  in  a  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
precision  and  constancy  of  the  laws  which 
He  has  established  for  the  government  of  the 
worlds. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  reference  to 
the  eclipse  as  total  and  central.  The  pe- 
numbra of  the  moon,  bringing  with  it  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  will  cover  some  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  for  nearly  five  hours:  it 
will  have  a  much  more  extended  range  than 
the  shadow,  and  it  will  first  meet  and  finally 
leave  the  earth  at  places  quite  distant  from 
those  already  mentioned  as  the  points  of  first 
and  last  contact  for  the  axis  of  the  shadow. 

This  eclipse  will  not  be  visible  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  The  area  of  visibility  extends 
from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Equator,  includ- 
ing the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of 
Asia,  a  great  part  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  whole  of  North  America  and  a 
small  part  of  South  America.  For  a  consid- 
erable distance  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
central  eclipse  already  traced,  the  eclipse  will 
be  total ;  while  at  yet  greater  distances  it  be- 
comes partial.  At  Haverford  College,  where 
the  eclipse  will  begin  at  5h-  8m-  P.  M.,  and 
end  at  6h-  57m'  P.  M.,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  sun's  disc  will  be  hidden  at  the  time 
of  greatest  obscuration.  The  diminution  of 
light  at  this  time,  though  not  so  striking  as 
many  would  be  led  to  expect,  will  yet  doubt- 
less be  sufficient  to  render  the  planet  Venus, 
then  about  twenty-five  degrees  distant  from 
the  sun,  distinctly  visible.  Those  who  ob- 
serve the  eclipse  should  not  fail  to  notice  the 


beautiful  images  of  the  sun  formed  on  the 
ground,  amid  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
branches  and  foliage  of  the  trees.  When  the 
eclipse  is  near  its  height,  these  crescent-shaped 
images  will  be  very  striking. 

One  who  would  see  the  grand  phenomenon 
in  its  perfection,  must  repair  to  some  place 
not  very  remote  from  the  central  track  al- 
ready described.  On  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  the  eclipse  becomes  total  only  a 
short  time  before  sunset.  To  see  it  earlier  in 
the  day,  a  more  western  station  must  be 
chosen,  at  which  not  only  ,  will  the  time  of 
day  be  more  favorable,  but  the  duration  of 
the  total  obscuration  (very  brief  at  the  best) 
will  be  greater.  The  vicinity  of  Springfield  in 
Illinois,  of  Burlington  and  of  Oskaloosa  in 
Iowa,  may  be  mentioned  as  favorable  places 
for  observation.  The  most  perfect  blending 
of  noon  and  midnight  will  take  place  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  our  new  Territory  of 
Alaska,  where  the  total  obscuration  will  oc- 
cur at  the  time  of  the  sun's  crossing  the 
meridian. 

As  the  time  of  the  eclipse  shall  draw  near, 
more  extended  calculations  will  be  made  to 
determine  its  various  phases  for  different 
places.  Meanwhile,  even  at  this  distance  of 
more  than  a  year,  there  is  pleasure  in  antici- 
pating an  event  so  interesting  in  itself,  and 
which,  with  all  our  "  blindness  to  the  future, 
kindly  given,"  we  do  not  feel  it  presumptuous 
to  say,  is  certain  to  occur  at  the  designated 
time. 


From  the  Herald  of  Peace. 

help  in  families. 
Eds.  Herald  : — 

Dear  Friends  : — I  have  before  me  seven 
letters  to  which  I  should  like  the  privilege  of 
replying  through  your  columns.  Three  of 
them  speak  of  the  great  difficulty  of  getting 
help  (domestic,)  in  the  rural  districts, — the 
other  four  refer  to  the  number  of  girls  want- 
ing employment. 

Thousands  of  girls  in  our  large  cities  are 
seeking  for  work  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood 
and  cannot  find  it.  Thousands  are  driven  to 
sin  to  purchase  with  the  wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness, food  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  city 
supplies  are  fed  by  streams  continually  flow- 
ing in  from  the  country.  This  is  conclusive- 
ly and  satisfactorily  proven  by  the  statistical 
reports  and  police  records.  Yet  the  farmers' 
wives  complain  that  they  cannot  get  hired 
help.  There  is  a  fault  somewhere;  let  us 
look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  closely.  I 
visit  a  beautiful  country  home;  a  pleasant 
house,  large,  substantial,  comfortably  fur- 
nished— everything  around  and  within  be- 
speaks  thrift,  skill  and  abundance.    The  low- 
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ing  of  the  cattle,  the  bleating  of  the  flocks 
and  the  sleek,  well-fed  horses,  the  beautiful 
trees  which  embellish  the  home,  the  strains 
of  lively  music  from  the  feathered  songsters, 
the  clear  rivulet,  the  orchards  with  their 
wealth  of  fruit,  the  granaries,  the  outbuild- 
ings, the  poultry,  and  finally  the  profusion  of 
milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  abundance 
within  and  without,  beautiful  sights  refresh 
the  eye,  sweet  sounds  regale  the  ear,  and 
wrapt  in  admiration  and  astonishment,  I 
exclaim,  "  How  delightful !  How  happy  the 
inmates  of  such  a  home  must-  be  !"  Enter 
within;  I  see  the  farmer's  wife  an  excellent 
manager,  an  able,  skilful  worker,  but  what 
ails  her  ?  In  reply  to  my  salutation  and  the 
remark,  "  What  a  sweet  spot !  How  happy 
you  must  be  in  such  a  home!"  she  says,  "The 
home's  good  enough,  but  the  work  is  too 
hard ;  to  keep  this  house  clean  and  to  do  for 
three  men — to  mend,  wash  and  cook — it  is 
more  than  I  and  my  girls  can  do."  "  I 
should  think  so.  Why  do  you  not  have 
help  ?"  "  I  can't  get  help  to  suit  me !" 
Upon  my  entering  with  sympathy  upon  the 
question,  she  tells  me  that  she  '".  has  tried 
four  different  girls  during  the  past  year, — 
none  of  them  suited  and  none  of  them  were 
willing  to  stay  long."  They  "  wanted  to  be 
going  so  much,"  and  finally,  "  they  did  not 
want  to  stay,  and  she  did  not  want  to  keep 
them,  for  they  were  more  trouble  than  their 
help  was  worth." 

The  dear  woman  was  a  good  neighbor,  a 
faithful  wife,  and  tender  mother — an  excel- 
lent manager,  but  she  was  killing  herself  with 
work;  only  45  years  of  age — just  in  her 
prime,  she  should  have  been — but  she  was 
prematurely  old.  Her  daughters,  following 
in  their  mother's  footsteps,  were  good  workers, 
"  smart  girls,"  but  their  health  giving  way 
through  too  much  and  too  early  a  strain  upon 
their  physical  strength.  I  sat  at  their  hos- 
pitable board,  but  while  we  might  truly  say 
that 

"The  table  groaned  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  was  more  than  hospitably  good," 

my  appetite  was  lessened  and  my  heart  made 
to  ache  at  the  thought  that  while  the  body 
was  feasted  the  mind  was  starved, — the 
never-dying  soul  was  famishing.  The  two 
girls,  of  T2  and  14  years,  attended  the  district 
school  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year  Bind 
seemed  to  think  this  all-sufficient.  I  talked 
to  them  about  their  reading  when  at  home — 
what  books  they  enjoyed  most — and  found 
they  "never  could  get  time  to  read,  except 
their  school  lessons."    The  same  with  their 

mother.    I  spoke  of  the]  AtlhnUc  Monthly 

they  had  never  seen  it, — the  IIi;i:ali>  OF 
Peach,  "History  of  all  Nations,"  "The 
Schonberg  Ootta  Family"  and  "  The  Little 


Foxes,"  and  it  was  all  entirely  new  to  them. 
The  beautiful  works  of  Creation,  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  had  no  charms  for 
them.  The  volume  of  Nature,  so  rich  in 
pictures,  in  sweet  sounds  and  beautiful  sights, 
was  a  blank 'to  them,  as  was  the  rich  field  of 
literature  with  which  our  country  is  so  well 
supplied. 

Within  a  mile  of  this  pleasant  home  was 
another  of  a  different  character,  a  poor 
farmer,  with  a  small  farm,  not  a  very  good 
manager,  his  riches  consisted  in  his  children 
— five  strong,  healthy  girls  and  three  bovs. 
My  counsel  to  my  friend  was  to  take  a  girl 
or  two  from  the  other  family  to  help  in  her 
house  work;  to  bear  with  their  inability, 
shiftlessness  and  ignorance,  teach  them  and 
keep  them  as  long  as  possible,  making  them 
as  comfortable  as  she  could  and  doing  them 
all  the  good  she  could.  This  is  my  advice  to 
my  correspondents.  This  may  be  "  vour 
mission"  just  now.  Do  not  expect  to  find  all 
ready  to  your  hand,  a  good,  clean,  neat, 
diligent,  trusty  hired  girl,  but  get  what 
material  you  can  and  train  them  to  it.  You 
will  be  doing  a  great  good  to  the  community, 
and  you  will  benefit  the  young  girls  you  thus 
teach.  You  will  help  and  bless  your  own 
families  also,  and  you  will  be  doing  your  part 
towards  finding  occupation  for  the  girls  who  are 
out  of  employ.  If  there  are  no  girls  near  vou, 
there  may  be  in  the  "  Homes  of  the  Friend- 
less," in  the  cities  near  by.  There  may  be 
poor  widows  with  families  of  fatherless  chil- 
dren. One  such  came  to  me  one  day ;  she 
wanted  a  home  for  herself  and  two  little  2 iris. 
I  found  them  a  home,  and  amply  have  I  beta 
repaid  by  the  valuable  domestic  helper  that 
the  mother  has  proved  to  me  for  the  last 
three  years.  Her  two  children.  Sarah  and 
Lynda,  have  been  ofttimes  as  little  sunbeams 
in  the  house. 

"  We  have  children  enough  of  our  own." 
says  one.  "  Our  family  is  too  large  already," 
objects  a  second.  "1  cannot  afford  to  keep 
one,"  says  a  third.  "Hired  girls  are  too  ex- 
travagant," says  a  fourth.  "They  want  so 
much  waiting  on,"  says  a  fifth.  "  They  arc 
not  thorough,"  says  a  sixth.  "  They  want  to 
go  out  so  much,"  says  a  seventh  ;  and  "  They 
charge  too  much,"  says  an  eighth.  Very- 
likely  this  is  all  true  and  a  good  deal  more. 
When  you  get  discouraged  by  seeing  their 
imperfections,  the  best  remedy  will  be  to  look 
at  nome.  Bear  with  them  patiently,  instruct 
them  kindly,  sympathise  with  them  lovingly, 
whenever  you  reprove  them  let  them  see  and 
feel  it  is  not  in  singer,  but  in  love  and  for 
their  benefit,  and  they  will  improve  rapidly. 
In  this  mission  field  work  !  Work  prayerfully, 
work  watchfully  and  work  persevoringly.  l>o 
not  expect  too  much  perfection  when  you  hire 
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a  girl,  but  look  in  faith  for  great  results  upon 
your  patient  toil,  your  meek  endurance,  your 
forbearance  and  self-renouncing  love  in  the 
divine  blessing,  and  you  will  find  that  "  Ac- 
cording to  your  faith  it  shall  be  unto  you." 

As  I  sit  here  writing  and  look  out  oc- 
casionally upon  the  pleasant  farm-houses,  the 
orchards  opening  out  in  full  bloom,  I  count 
over  twenty-five  within  a  range  of  two  miles. 
We  have  a  good  fertile  soil,  truly  a  "  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  Taking  these 
twenty-five  farm-houses  as  a  specimen  of  a 
much  larger  number  throughout  this  country, 
and  we  find  in  fifteen  of  them  no  hired  girl  is 
kept,  though  they  are  quite  as  well  able  to 
hire  one  as  any  one  (if  we  may  be  the  judges 
in  this  matter).  In  eight  of  them  a  girl  is 
just  sent  for  in  haste,  as  in  seasons  of  sick- 
ness ;  also  in  haying,  harvesting,  butchering, 
threshing,  spring  and  fall  cleaning ;  also  in 
interesting  seasons,  as  births,  marriages  and 
deaths.  Only  three  families  out  of  the 
twenty-five  keep  hired  help  regularly. 

Now  my  dear  sisters,  the  farmers'  wives,  I 
want  to  advise  you  earnestly  and  persuade 
you  lovingly  to  consider  this  matter ;  to  query 
each  one  with  your  own  hearts,  "  Is  it  not 
my  duty  to  take  a  child  to  bring  up,  or  an 
ignorant  girl  to  train  ?  Is  this  my  mission  ?" 
If  you  would  all  do  your  duty  in  this  matter, 
thousands  of  girls  would  be  saved  from  lead- 
ing a  life  of  sin.  Some  of  you  might  suitably 
take  a  reformed  girl  who  has  been  a  year  in 
a  refuge.  This  would  be  a  .  great  help  to 
those  who  in  cities  are  striving  to  reclaim  the 
wandering,  and  whose  hands  are  tied,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  great  want  of  homes 
for  such,  or  want  of  means  to  provide  for 
them  when  rescued  from  a  life  of  sin. 

"  Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard  W  is  the 
charge  of  the  loving  Saviour  who  has  done 
so  much  for  us.  The  response  of  my  heart  is, 
"  Here  I  am,  send  me !"    And  I  can  add — 

"  Let  me  not  die  before  I've  dons  for  thee 
My  earthly  work,  whatever  it  may  be  I 
Call  me  not  hence  with  mission  unfulfilled — 
Let  me  not  leave  my  space  of  ground  untilled. 
I  long  to  be  an  instrument  of  thine— 
To  gather  worshippers  unto  thy  shrine, 
To  be  the  means  one  human  soul  to  save 
From  the  dark  terrors  of  a  hopeless  grave." 

E.  L,  Comstock. 

Hudson,  Mich.,  hthmo.  9,  '68. 

I  T  KM  S. 

The  "  American  Freedman  "  of  the  present  month 
says,  "Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  in  the  South. 

Now  that  six  years'  accumulated  effort  in  pri- 
mary is  resolving  itself  into  permanent  academical 
instruction,  so  that  from  the  normal  schools  now 
being  established  a  goodly  number  of  well-trained 
colored  teachers  will  be  sent  forth  in  a  few  years, 
with  what  pleasure  Would  we  learn  that  every  girls* 
school  was  henceforth  to  have  its  Industrial  Class ! 


With  the  development  of  reason  in  the  stronger 
sex,  ought  not  the  arts  of  household  economy  and 
feminine  handiwork  to  keep  step?  To  make  the 
home  of  the  educated  colored  man  happy,  no  les3 
than  to  secure  that  of  the  humblest  from  the  old 
stigma  of  thriftlessness,  the  cooperation  of  the 
colored  woman  is  essential. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  would  advocate  industrial 
instruction  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  has  already 
in  some  schools  proved  a  valuable  element.  We 
refer  primarily  to  sewing  of  the  simplest  kind,  com- 
bined with  4  cutting  and  shaping,'  to  grow  after- 
ward into  work  of  a  more  intricate  character^should 
this  seem  desirable."  >c 

General  Sheridan,  in  a  letter  to  General  Grant 
under  date  of  the  22d  of  Fifth  month,  tin;' ,  incident- 
ally speaks  of  the  Indian  question  in  ilhe  section 
over  which  he  is  placed  : — "I  have  not  had  a  single 
depredation  in  my  department  since  I  assumed 
command,  and  I  have  the  greatest  desire  to  main- 
tain this  peaceful  condition  of  affairs.  I  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  personal  exertion  by  visiting  nearly 
every  post  in  the  section  of  country  where  the 
Indians  were  hostile  last  year,  and  in  all  interviews 
with  the  Indians  I  was  led  to  believe  that  we  may 
be  able  to  preserve  the  peace  the  coming  summer." 

A  gentleman  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  recently 
patented  a  simple  yet  ingenious  device  for  in- 
dicating the  displacement  of  switches  and  draw- 
bridges on  railroad  lines.  The  invention  is  based 
on  scientific  principles,  being  a  practical  application 
of  the  well-established  laws  of  voltaic  electricity 
and  electro-magnetism  in  combination,  brought 
into  operation  by  the  most  ordinary  mechanical 
contrivances  of  levers  and  springs.  It  consists  of 
galvanic  batteries,  of  simple,  durable  form,  capable 
of  yielding  constant  currents,  whenever  and  as 
long  as  the'circuit  is  completed,  a  conducting  wire 
of  copper,  insulated  by  a  coating  of  gutta-percha, 
and  encased  in  lead  tubing,  which  effectually  pre- 
vents any  corroding  influence  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  placed,  and  stout  boxes  in  which  metallic  rods 
are  adjusted  so  that  the  act  of  displacing  the  rails 
on  either  side  of  the  main  line  connects  the  poles  of 
the  batteries,  the  electric  currents  flow,  the  electro- 
magnets are  vitalized,  and  the  armatures  move, 
causing  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  raising  of 
colored  signals.  The  clatter  of  the  bells  is  heard 
and  the  signals  are  visible,  until,  by  the  return  of 
the  rails  to  their  proper  position,  the  current  is 
broken.  The  electro-magnets  may  be  acted  on  at 
any  distance,  so  that  the  alarm  may  be  sounded 
near  to  or  remote  from  the  switch  or  drawbridge, 
and  the  signals  may  be  rendered  visible  from  either 
direction  and  at  such  distance  as  will  give  the 
engineer  sufficient  time  to  "break  up"  the  train. 
This  apparatus  has  been  submitted  to  the  most 
thorough  theoretical  and  practical  test,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men  of  high  scientific  judgment,  with  the 
best  results.  It  is  now  in  operation  on  the  New 
Haven  and  Hudson  Railroads.— i£r.  Paper. 

Curious  Discovery.— Professor  Czermark,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  laryngoscope,  and  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  the  University  of  Jena,  while  examining 
the  stomach  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  found  a  roll 
of  something  which,  after  careful  microscopical 
scrunity,  he  decided  to  be  the  skin  of  the  sole  of 
the  feet— and  of  the  mummy's  own  feet !  Further 
investigation  has  shown  that  this  was  a  common 
practice  in  Egyptian  mummification,  and  it  is  ex- 
plained as  symbolic  of  the  eternal  separation  of  the 
dead  from  the  earth  he  so  long  tro.l,  and  as  a  sign 
of  his  manumission  from  the  thrall  of  the  world.— 
Der  Globus. 
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From  J.  G.  Whittier's  "  Prose  Works." 
RICHARD  BAXTER. 

The  picture  drawn  by  a  late  English  his- 
torian of  the  infamous  Jeffreys  in  his  judicial 
robes,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  venerable 
Richard  Baxter,  brought  before  him  to  an- 
swer to  an  indictment,  setting  forth  that  the 
said  "  Richard  us  Baxter,  persona  seditiosa  et 
factiosa  pravse  mentis,  impise,  inquietse,  tur- 
bulent disposition  et  conversation ;  falso 
illicte,  injuste  nequit  factiose  seditiose,  et  ir- 
religiose,  fecit,  composuit,  scripsit  quendam 
falsum,  seditiosum,  libellosum,  factiosum  et 
irreligiosum,  librum,"  is  so  remarkable,  that 
the  attention  of  the  most  careless  reader  is  at 
once  arrested.  Who  was  that  old  man, 
wasted  with  disease,  and  ghastly  with  the 
pallor  of  imprisonment,  upon  whom  the  foul- 
mouthed  buffoon  in  ermine  exhausted  his 
vocabulary  of  abuse  and  ridicule  ?  Wh'o  was 
Richard  us  Baxter? 

The  author  of  works  so  elaborate  and  pro- 
found as  to  frighten  by  their  very  titles  and 
ponderous  folios  the  ■  modern  ecclesiastical 
student  from  their  perusal,  his  hold  upon  the 
present  generation  is  limited  to  a  few  practi- 
cal treatises,  which,  from  their  very  nature, 
can  never   become  obsolete.     The  "(all  to 

the  Unconverted,"  and  the  "  Saints'  everlast* 

Rest,"  belong  tO  no  time  or  sect.  They 

■peak  the  universal  language  of  the  wants 

and  dqsires  of  the  human  soul.  They  take 
hold  of  the  awful  verities  of  lii'e  and  death, 
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righteousness  and  judgment  to  come.  Through 
them  the  suffering  and  hunted  minister  of 
Kidderminster  has  spoken  in  warning,  en- 
treaty, and  rebuke,  or  in  tones  of  tenderest 
love  and  pity,  to  the  hearts  of  the  generations 
which  have  succeeded  him.  His  controver- 
sial works,  his  confessions  of  faith,  his  learned 
disputations,  and  his  profound  doctrinal 
treatises,  are  no  longer  read.  Their  author 
himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  antici- 
pated, in  respect  to  these  favorite  productions, 
the  children  of  his  early  zeal,  labor,  and 
suffering,  the  judgment  of  posterity.  "  I 
perceive,"  he  says,  "  that  most  of  the  doc- 
trinal controversies  among  Protestants  are  thr 
more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter. 
Experience  since  the  year  1(!4'>  to  this  Tear, 
1075,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my 
own  prejudices,  sidings,  and  censiirings  of 
causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of 
all  the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life 
which  have  been  thereby  caused;  and  to 
make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that  are 
within  rny  hearing  to  more  peaceable 
thoughts,  affections,  and  practices." 

Richard  Baxter  was  horn  at  the  village  of 
Eton  Constantine,  in  1615.  He  received 
from  officiating  curates  of  the  little  church, 
such  literary  instruction  as  could  be  given  by 
men  who  had  left  the  farmer's  nail,  the 
tailor's  thimble,  and  the  service  of  strolling 
stage- players,  to  perform  church  drudgerv 
under  the  parish  incumbent,  who  was  o\ii 
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and  well-nigh  blind.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Wroxeter,  where 
he  spent  three  years,  to  little  purpose,  so  far 
as  a  scientific  education  was  concerned.  His 
teacher  left  him  to  himself  mainly,  and  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  mind,  even  at  that 
early  period,  he  abandoned  the  exact  sciences, 
for  the  perusal  of  such  controversial  and 
metaphysical  writings  of  the  schoolmen  as  his 
master's  library  afforded.  The  smattering  of 
Latin  which  he  acquired  only  served  in  after 
years  to  deform  his  treatises  with  barbarous, 
ill-adapted,  and  erroneous  citations.  "  As  to 
myself,"  said  he,  in  his  letter  written  in  old 
age  to  Anthony  Wood,  who  had  inquired 
whether  he  was  an  Oxonian  graduate,  "my 
faults  are  no  disgrace  to  a  university,  for  I 
was  of  none  ;  I  have  but  little  but  what  I 
had  out  of  books,  and  inconsiderable  help  of 
country  divines.  Weakness  and  pain  helped 
me  to  study  how  to  die ;  that  set  me  a  study- 
ing how  to  live  ;  and  that  on  studying  the 
doctrine  from  which  I  must  fetch  my  motives 
and  comforts;  beginning  with  necessities,  I 
proceeded  by  degrees,  and  am  now  going  to 
see  that  for  which  I  have  lived  and  stu- 
died." 

Of  the  first  essays  of  the  young  theologian 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Established  Church,  his 
early  sufferings  from  that  complication  of 
diseases  with  which  his  whole  life  was  tor- 
mented, of  the  still  keener  afflictions  of  a 
mind  whose  entire  outlook  upon  life  and  na- 
ture was  discolored  and  darkened  by  its  dis- 
ordered bodily  medium,  and  of  the  struggles 
between  his  Puritan  temperament  and  his 
reverence  for  Episcopal  formulas,  much 
might  be  profitably  said,  did  the  limits  we 
have  assigned  ourselves  admit.  Nor  can  we 
do  more  than  briefly  allude  to  the  religious 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  darkened  and 
troubled  his  mind  at  an  early  period.  He 
tells  us  at  length  in  his  "  Life,"  how  he 
struggled  with  these  spiritual  infirmities  and 
temptations.  The  future  life,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
were  by  turn  questioned.  "  I  never,"  says 
he  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  More,  inserted  in  the 
Sadducisimus  Triumphcdus,  "  had  so  much 
ado  to  overcome  a  temptation  as  that  to  the 
opinion  of  Averroes,  that,  as  extinguished 
candles  go  all  out  in  an  illuminated  air,  so 
separated  souls  go  all  into  one  common 
anima  mundi,  and  lose  their  individuation." 
With  these  and  similar  "  temptations  "  Bax- 
ter struggled  long,  earnestly,  and  in  the  end 
triumphantly.  His  faith,  when  once  es- 
tablished, remained  unshaken  to  the  last : 
and  although  always  solemn,  reverential, 
and  deeply  serious,  he  was  never  the  subject 
of  religious  melancholy,  or  of  that  mournful 
depression  of  soul  which  arises  from  despair 


of  an  interest  in  the  mercy  and  paternal  love 
of  our  common  Father. 

The  Great  Revolution  found  him  settled 
as  a  minister  in  Kidderminster,  under  the 
sanption  of  a  drunken  vicar,  who,  yielding  to 
the  clamor  of  his  more  sober  parishioners,  and 
his  fear  of  their  appeal  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, then  busy  in  its  task  of  abating  church 
nuisances,  had  agreed  to  give  him  sixty 
pounds  per  year,  in  the  place  of  a  poor  tip- 
ling  curate,  notorious  as  a  common  railer  and 
pothouse  encumbrance. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  sharp 
contrast  which  the  earnest,  devotional  spirit 
and  painful  strictness  of  Baxter,  presented 
to  the  irreverent  license  and  careless  good  | 
humor  of  his  predecessor,  by  no  means  com-  I 
mended  him  to  the  favor  of  a  large  class  of 
his  parishioners.  Sabbath  merry-makers 
missed  the  rubicund  face  and  maudlin  jollity  j 
of  their  old  vicar;  the  ignorant  and  vicious  1 
disliked  the  new  preacher's  rigid  morality ;  I 
the  better  informed  revolted  at  his  harsh 
doctrines,  austere  life,  and  grave  manners. 
Intense  earnestness  characterized  all  his  ef-  I 
forts.  Contrasting  human  nature  with  the  j 
Infinite  Purity  and  Holiness,  he  was  op- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  the  loathsomeness 
and  deformity  of  sin,  and  afflicted  by  the 
misery  of  his  fellow-creatures  separated  from 
the  Divine  harmony.  He  tells  us  that  at 
this  period  he  preached  the  terrors  of  the 
Law,  and  the  necessity  of  Ifepentance,  rather 
than  the  joys  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel, 
upon  which  he  so  loved  to  dwell  in  his  last 
years.  He  seems  to  have  felt  a  necessity  laid 
upon  him  to  startle  men  from  false  hope  and 
security,  and  to  call  for  holiness  of  life  and 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will  as  the  only 
ground  of  safety.  Powerful  and  impressive 
as  are  the  appeals  and  expostulations  con- 
tained in  his  written  works,  they  probably 
convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  force  and 
earnestness  of  those  which  he  poured  forth 
from  his  pulpit.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
these  appeals  were  less  frequently  addressed 
to  the  fears  of  his  auditors,  for  he  had  learned 
to  value  a  calm  and  consistent  life  of  practi- 
cal goodness  beyond  any  passionate  ex- 
hibition of  terrors,  fervors,  and  transports. 
Having  witnessed,  in  an  age  of  remarkable 
enthusiasm  and  spiritual  awakening,  the  ill 
effects  of  passional  excitements  and  religious 
melancholy,  he  endeavored  to  present  cheer- 
ful views  of  Christian  life  and  duty,  and 
made  it  a  special  object  to  repress  morbid 
imaginations  and  heal  diseased  consciences. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  no  man  of  his  day 
was  more  often  applied  to  for  counsel  and  re- 
lief by  persons  laboring  under  mental  depres- 
sion than  himself.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
very  curious  and  not  uninstructive  discourse, 
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w  hich  he  entitled  "  The  Cure  of  Melancholy, 
by  Faith  and  Physick,"  in  which  he  shows  a 
great  degree  of  skill  in  his  morbid  mental 
anatomy.  He  had  studied  medicine  to  some 
extent  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his 
parish,  and  knew  something  of  the  intimate 
relations  and  sympathy  of  the  body  and 
mind  ;  he  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
many  of  the  spiritual  complaints  of  his  ap- 
plicants to  disordered  bodily  functions ;  nor 
to  prescribe  pills  and  powders  in  the  place  of 
Scripture  texts.  More  than  thirty  years 
after  the  commencement  of  his  labors  at 
Kidderminster  he  thus  writes :  "  I  was 
troubled  this  year  with  multitudes  of  melan- 
choly persons  from  several  places  of  the  land  ; 
some  of  high  quality,  some  of  low,  some  ex- 
quisitely learned,  and  some  unlearned.  I 
know  not  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  if  men  fell 
melancholy  I  must  hear  from  them  or  see 
them ;  more  than  any  physician  I  knew." 
He  cautions  against  ascribing  melancholy 
phantasms  and  passions  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  warns  the  young  against  licentious  im- 
aginations and  excitements,  and  ends  by 
advising  all  to  take  heed  how  they  make  of 
religion  a  matter  of  "  fears,  tears,  and  scru- 
ples," "  True  religion,"  he  remarks,  "  doth 
principally  consist  in  obedience,  love,  and 

j°y"  .  ..... 

At  this  early  period  of  his  ministry,  how- 
ever, he  had  all  of  Whitefield's  intensity  and 
fervor,  added  to  reasoning  powers  greatly 
transcending  those  of  the  revivalist  of  the 
next  century.  Young  in  years,  he  was  even 
then  old  in  bodily  infirmity  and  mental  ex- 
perience. Believing  himself  the  victim  of  a 
mortal  disease,  he  lived  and  preached  in  the 
constant  prospect  of  death.  His  memento 
movi  was  in  his  bed-chamber,  and  sat  by  him 
at  his  frugal  meal.  The  glory  of  the  wrorld 
was  stained  to  his  vision.  He  was  blind  to 
the  beauty  of  all  its  "  pleasant  pictures."  No 
monk  of  Mount  Athos,  or  silent  Chartreuse, 
no  anchorite  of  Indian  superstition,  ever 
more  completely  mortified  the  flesh,  or  turned 
his  back  more  decidedly  upon  the  "  good 
things  "of  this  life.  A  solemn  and  funeral 
atmosphere  surrounded  him.  He  walked  in 
the  shadows  of  the  cypress,  and  literally 
"  dwelt  among  the  tombs."  Tortured  by  in- 
cessant pain,  he  wrestled  against  its  atten- 
dant languor  and  debility,  as  ft  sinful  wasting 
of  inestimable  time;  goaded  himself  to  con- 
stant toil  and  devotional  exercise,  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  stirred  up  his  sluggish  Soul 
to  speak  to  sinners  with  compassion,  as  a 
dying  man  to  dying  men." 

Such  entire  consecration  could  not  long  be 
without    its  effect,  evOtl   upon   fthe  "vicious 

rabble,"  as  Baxter  calls  t  hem.  His  extraor- 
dinary earnestness,  self-forgetting  concern  for 


the  spiritual  welfare  of  others ;  his  rigid  life 
of  denial  and  sacrifice,  if  they  failed  of  bring- 
ing men  to  his  feet  as  penitents,  could  not 
but  awaken  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe. 
In  Kidderminister,  as  in  most  other  parishes 
of  the  kingdom,  there  were  at  this  period 
pious,  sober,  prayerful  people,  diligent  readers 
of  the  Scriptures,  who  were  derided  by  their 
neighbors  as  Puritans,  precisians  and  hypo- 
crites. These  were  naturally  drawn  towards 
the  new  preacher,  and  he  as  naturally  re- 
cognized them  as  "  honest  seekers  of  the  word 
and  way  of  God."  Intercourse  with  such 
men,  and  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  cer- 
tain eminent  Non-conformists,  had  the  effect 
to  abate,  in  some  degree,  his  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Episcopal  formula  and  polity. 
He  began  to  doubt  the  rightfulness  of  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  to  hesi- 
tate about  administering  the  sacrament  to 
profane  swearers  and  tipplers. 

But  while  Baxter,  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
parish,  was  painfully  weighing  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  wearing  of  surplices,  the 
use  of  marriage  rings,  and  the  prescribed 
gestures  and  genuflections  of  his  order,  tith- 
ing with  more  or  less  scruple  of  conscience 
the  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  of  pulpit 
ceremonials,  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
freedom,  justice,  and  truth,  were  claiming 
the  attention  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  Brook 
and  Vane,  in  the  Parliament  House.  The 
controversy  between  King  and  Commons  had 
reached  the  point  were  it  could  only  be  de- 
cided by  the  dread  arbitrament  of  battle. 
The  somewhat  equivocal  position  of  the 
Kidderminster  preacher  exposed  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  the  adherents  of  the  King  and 
Bishops.  The  rabble,  at  that  period  sympa- 
thizing with  the  party  of  license  in  morals 
and  strictness  in  ceremonials,  insulted  and 
mocked  him,  and  finally  drove  him  from  his 
parish. 

On  the  memorable  23d  of  Tenth  month, 
1642,  he  was  invited  to  occupy  a  friend's  pul- 
pit at  Alcester.  While  preaching,  a  low, 
dull,  jarring  roll,  as  of  continuous  thunder, 
sounded  in  his  ears.  It  was  the  cannon-fire 
of  Edgehill,  the  prelude  to  the  stem  battle- 
piece  of  revolution.  On  the  morrow,  Baxter 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  action.  "  1  was  desir- 
ous," he  says,  11  to  see  the  field.  1  found  the 
Earl  of  Essex  keeping  the  ground,  and  the 
King's  army  facing  them  on  a  hill  about  a 
mile  off.  There  were  about  a  thousand  dead 
bodies  in  the  field  between  them."  Turning 
from  this  ghastly  survey,  the  preacher  min- 
gled with  the  Parliamentary  army,  wl  en, 
finding  the  surgeons  busy  with  the  wounde  I, 
he  very  naturally  sought  occasion  tor  the  ex- 
ercise of  Ins  own  vocation  as  a  >piritunl  prac- 
titioner.   Ho  attached  himself  to  the  army. 
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So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  own 
memoirs,  and  the  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries, he  was  not  influenced  to  this  step  by 
any  of  the  political  motives  which  actuated 
the  .Parliamentary  leaders.  He  was  no 
revolutionist.  He  wras  as  blind  and  unques* 
tioning  in  his  reverence  for  the  King's  per- 
son and  divine  right,  and  as  hearty  in  his 
hatred  of  religious  toleration  and  civil  equal- 
ity, as  any  of  his  clerical  brethren  who 
officiated  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  ranks 
of  Goring  and  Prince  Rupert.  He  seems 
only  to  have  looked  upon  the  soldiers  as  a 
new  set  of  parishioners,  whom  Providence 
had  thrown  in  his  way.  The  circumstances 
of  his  situation  left  him  little  choice  in  the 
matter.  "I  had,"  he  says,  "  neither  money 
nor  friends.  I  knew  not  who  would  receive 
me  in  a  place  of  safety,  nor  had  I  anything 
to  satisfy  them  for  diet  and  entertainment." 
He  accepted  an  offer  to  live  in  the  Governor's 
house  at  Coventry,  and  preach  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  Here  his  skill  in  polemics 
was  called  into  requisition,  in  an  encounter 
with  two  New  England  Antinomians,  and  a 
certain  Anabaptist  tailor  who  was  making 
more  rents  in  the  garrison's  orthodoxy  than 
he  mended  in  their  doublets  and  breeches. 
Coventry  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  the 
rendezvous  of  a  large  body  of  clergymen, 
who,  as  Baxter  says,  were  "  for  King  and 
Parliament," — men  who,  in  their  desire  for  a 
more  spiritual  worship,  most  unwillingly 
found  themselves  classed  with  the  sectaries 
whom  they  regarded  as  troublers  and  here- 
tics, not  to  be  tolerated ;  who  thought  the 
King  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Papists, 
and  that  Essex  and  Cromwell  were  fighting 
to  restore  him  ;  and  who  followed  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  to  see  to  it  that  they  were 
kept  sound  in  faith,  and  free  from  the  heresy 
of  which  the  Court  News-Book  accused  them. 
Of  doing  anything  to  overturn  the  order  of 
Church  and  State,  or  of  promoting  any  radi- 
cal change  in  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  people,  they  had  no  intention 
whatever.  They  looked  at  the  events  of  the 
time,  and  upon  their  duties  in  respect  to 
them,  not  as  politicians  or  reformers,  but 
simply  as  ecclesiastics  and  spiritual  teachers, 
responsible  to  God  for  the  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  of  the  people,  rather  than  for 
their  temporal  welfare  and  happiness.  They 
were  not  the  men  who  struck  down  the  solemn 
and  imposing  Prelacy  of  England,  and  vindi- 
cated the  divine  right  of  men  to  freedom  by 
tossing  the  head  of  an  anointed  tyrant  from 
the  scaffold  at  Whitehall.  It  was  the  so-called 
schismatics,  ranters,  and  levellers,  the  disputa- 
tious corporals  and  Anabaptist  musketeers,  the 
dread  and  abhorrence  alike  of  Prelate  and 
Presbyter,  who,  under  the  lead  of  Cromwell, 


"Ruined  the  great  work  of  time, 
And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 
Into  another  mould." 

The  Commonwealth  was  the  work  of  the 
laity,  the  sturdy  yeomanry  and  God-fearing 
commoners  of  England. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  The  passion  for  gain  is  everywhere  sap- 
ping pure  and  generous  feeling,  and  every- 
where raises  up  bitter  foes  against  any  reform 
which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  a  stream  of 
wealth.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  a  great  social 
revolution  were  necessary  to  break  up  our 
present  mercenary  civilization,  in  order  that 
Christianity,  now  repelled  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal worldliness,  may  come  into  new  con- 
tact with  the  soul,  and  may  reconstruct  so- 
ciety after  its  own  pure  and  disinterested 
principles." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

"  Science  is  the  handmaid  of  religion* 
Every  step  we  take  in  the  knowledge  of  mind 
or  matter,  brings  us  intellectually,  and  should 
bring  us  morally,  nearer  to  God." 

The  subject  of  education  was  one  which 
claimed  so  much  attention,  during  the  week 
of  our  annual  assemblage,  that  we  might 
suppose  all  had  been  said  which  could  with 
propriety  bear  upon  it,  yet  one  most  import- 
ant aspect  was  scarcely  adverted  to. 

May  I  ask  a  little  room  in  order  to  present 
it?  Does  our  Society—does  any  Society — look 
closely  enough  to  the  personal  character  of 
the  Teacher '/  and  do  we  sufficiently  consider 
the  necessity  of  a  pure  and  upright  example 
for  our  children,  (who  adopt  with  great 
facility  the  opinions  and  habits  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  brought  in  contact) — or  do  we 
assume  that  literary  attainments  are  all 
which  are  to  be  desired  ? 

To  me  it  seems  as  if  we  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  this  respect.  Our  Teachers  should  be  the 
best  and  most  virtuous  men  and  women  that 
our  Society  can  furnish,  and  their  vocation 
should  be  held  as  the  most  honorable  pursuit 
among  us.  We  all  know  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  teach  the  young,  whose  lives  are 
still  before  them,  and  whose  habits  are  yet  to 
form,  than  to  preach  to  those  who  are  con- 
firmed in  their  modes  of  thought  and  action. 

It  ought  to  be  better  understood  than  it  is, 
that  children  require  in  their  early  years 
instruction  which  taxes  the  resources  of  most 
patient  mothers,  how  much  more  do  they  tax 
the  teacher,  in  whom  the  feeling  of  maternal 
interest  necessarily  is  wanting  ;  and  as  teach- 
ing, to  be  thoroughly  done,  demands  the 
exercise  of  talent,  perseverance  and  patience, 
more  than  almost  any  other  business,  we 
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should  offer  liberal  inducements  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  give  them. 

Of  all  people,  we  Friends  have  the  least 
right  to  make  any  difficulty  over  this.  We 
object  to  a  hireling  ministry,  and  we  are 
right,  for  the  gospel  cannot  be  bought  or  sold. 
It  is  a  free  gift.  But  human  learning  can. 
Ami  they  who  labor  in  the  fields  of  scholastic 
literature,  who  toil  all  day,  and  often  through 
the  still  hours  of  the  night  when  others  rest, 
who  bear  the  weight  and  responsibility  which 
parents  will  throw  upon  teachers,  who  lead 
pure  lives  and  walk  uprightly  before  the  eyes 
of  innocent  little  children,  deserve  the  fullest 
and  largest  recompense  which  we  can  make 
them. 

They  are  entitled  to  ample  maintenance, 
sufficient  to  provide  comfortably  for  them 
now,  and  to  lay  aside  for  the  years  "  when 
the  sound  of  the  grinding  i«  low;"  and  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  continuous  mental 
labor  is  exhausting,  no  teacher  should  be 
compelled  by  need  to  toil  on  after  the  vigor 
of  life  has  passed. 

If  we  were  to  devote  to  our  school-houses 
and  teachers  one-quarter  of  the  sum  deemed 
necessary  by  other  societies  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  churches  and  clergymen,  what  a  good 
influence  we  might  exercise  over  all  in  our 
borders :  aud  herein  we  should  find  true 
economy. 

Many  of  the  public  schools  are  taught  by 
Friends,  and  these  teachers  are  so  good,  that 
some  members  of  the  Society  feel  themselves 
freed  from  the  responsibility  of  providing 
other  places  of  education  for  their  children. 
A  few  years  may  perhaps  prove  that  even  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  this  has  not  been 
judicious. 

Tobacco  is  in  general  use,  and  sometimes 
liquor;  our  boys,  are  liable  to  the  same 
temptations  as  other  boys,  and  if  we  place 
them  with  associates  who  use  stimulants, 
we  must  expect  them  to  acquire  the  same, 
habits. 

Tobacco,  even  purchased  by  the  penny- 
worth, may  be  more  expensive  than  school- 
ing. Nor  this  only.  Friendships  are  formed 
out  of  the  pale  of  our  Society  which  lead  to 
violations  of  our  Discipline,  in  attendance  on 
parties,  operas,  theatres  and  other  expensive 
places  of  diversion. 

The  simple  pleasures  which  spring  up 
around  the  household  hearth  become  distaste- 
ful. Our  girls  acquire  a  love  for  dress  and 
ornament,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
adornment  of  a  "  meek  and  Hiriet  Spirit," 
spoken  of  by  Paul.  They  feel  themselves 
fettered  by  parental  restraint,  and  too  often 
Impatiently  assert  their  independence  by 
entering  into  marriage  engagements  as  care- 
lessly as  they  lake  a  partner  lor  I  he  dance. 


These  are  proved  facts.  Do  we  find  it 
cheaper  then  to  send  our  children  to  the 
public  schools  ?  Better  had  the  mothers 
wear  the  coarsest  of  calico,  and  tie  their  bon- 
nets together  with  tape  strings  to  save  ex- 
pense, than  expose  their  children  to  these 
dangers. 

And  shall  we  hoard  our  money  now,  that 
our  children  may  lavish  it  in  dissipation, 
after  we  are  gone?  An  inferior  teacher  may 
be  had  for  a  low  price  ;  such  an  one  had  bet- 
ter be  assisted  in  "  business  for  which  he  is 
capable"  in  some  way.  Keep  him  in  idleness 
if  you  will,  but  never  intrust  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  our  gifts  to  his  charge,  remem- 
bering that  we  are  answerable  for  their  train- 
ing ;  and  if  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
meat  with  those  who  are  true,  courageous, 
faithful  and  patient,  whose  habits  are  simple, 
and  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  let  them 
set  their  own  price  and  keep  them  at  any 
cost;  honor  and  encourage  them,  for  their 
office  is  noble;  let  them  feel  that  they  are 
conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  community ; 
recognize  the  full  value  of  their  services  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  our  means,  and  we  shall 
have  such  schools,  such  teachers,  such  chil- 
dren, and  such  a  Society  after  a  while  as  the 
world  never  yet  saw.  P. 
Westchester,  Pa.,  6th  mo.,  1868. 

Silence. — "  I  have  passed  the  greater  part 
of  my  life,"  said  Simon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel, 
"  in  the  society  of  the  wise,  and  found  nothing 
more  becoming  in  the  man  of  wisdom  than 
silence.  It  is  not  the  preaching,  but  the  prac- 
tice] which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
important.  A  profusion  of  words  is  sure  to 
produce  error." 

"the  truth  as  it  is  IN  JEStJB." 

(Concluded  from  page  246.) 

Fortunately,  the  New  Testament  is  a  book 
open  to  all,  and  though  learning  may  be  ne- 
cessary fully  to  understand  and  competently 
to  criticise  doubtful  points,  yet  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  other  book  so  clear  and  distinct 
in  its  general  meaning  to  any  one  who  comes 
to  its  perusal  without  a  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious determination  to  prejudge  its  doctrines. 
We  think  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, that,  though  profound  learning  may  be 
necessary  to  comprehend  ami  clear  away  the 
clouds  and  darkness  which  bad  purpose,  ig- 
norance, passsion,  or  theological  and  meta- 
physical disputes  have  thrown  around  the  re- 
ligioii  of  Jesus,  such  knowledge  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  adequate  understanding  of 
it*  plain  commands  and  simple  doctrines,  its 
pure  and  fervent  spirit,  and  it*  holy  wisdom. 

Therefore,  if  we  state  truly  and  simply 
what  Christianity  really  is,  each  one  can  com- 
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pare  this  statement  with  what  is  usually 
taught  as  Christianity.  And  it  is  becoming 
every  day  more  important,  in  the  actual 
state  of  opinion  and  speculation,  to  under- 
stand more  definitely  what  Christianity  in 
and  by  itself  really  is,  because  it  is  in  danger 
of  losing  its  hold  more  and  more  upon  an  edu- 
cated and  reflecting  community,  on  account 
of  the  false  and  absurd  doctrines  which  have 
been  hitherto  most  unwarrantably  attached 
to  it.  It  is  this  inquiry  to  which  we  now  ad- 
dress ourselves.  We  do  not  say  where  the 
Christianity  thus  defined  is  taught  or  is  not 
taught.  We  do  not  compare  it  with  existing 
systems.  We  do  say  that  a  distinct  under- 
standing of  what  Jesus  Christ  does  teach  and 
what  he  does  not — of  what  he  is  responsible 
for,  and  for  what  he  is  not  responsible — is  the 
essential  remedy  for  the  apathy,  or  the  scep- 
ticism which  grows  from  apathy,  of  our 
times.  In  making  this  inquiry  as  to  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  Christ,  we  shall  try  to  at- 
tribute to  him  none  which  he  did  not  clearly 
set  forth.  He  may  have  alluded  to  many 
heavenly  facts  and  truths  which  he  did  not 
mean  fully  to  explain.  If  he  was  possessed 
of  all  heavenly  knowledge,  he  must  of  course 
have  known  many  things  to  which,  in  his  life 
on  earth,  he  made  not  the  slightest  allusion. 
So  we  must  be  careful  lest  from  some  slight 
hint  or  mysterious  saying  we  form  a  categori- 
cal doctrine,  which  be  never  set  forth  at  all, 
and  which  may  be  entirely  erroneous,  being 
an  illogical  deduction  of  our  own  from  as- 
sumed or  inadequate  data.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  heavenly  world  is  unknown 
to  us,  and  that  a  humble  and  reverent  ac- 
knowledgment of  ignorance  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters to  the  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot  at>- 
tain  by  sense  or  reason,  or  by  clear  and  ex- 
press revelation,  better  becomes  us  than  dog- 
matic belief  in  doctrines  which  we  may  have 
inferred  from  certain  sayings  of  Christ  that 
are  but  imperfectly  understood.  Moral  and 
religious  truths  which  he  wished  to  have  us 
believe,  he  stated  with  a  definiteness  and  clear- 
ness that  leave  no  ground  for  doubting  what 
he  meant,  and  that  afford  no  reasonable 
ground  upon  which  to  raise  an  ingenious 
theory.  If  we  believe  in  his  divine  authority, 
we  do  but  discredit  Divine  Wisdom  if  we 
think  that,  in  stating  any  moral  and  religious 
doctrines  of  vital  importance,  he  left  them  so 
vague  and  ill-defined  that  any  sensible  and 
unprejudiced  man  cannot-  be  sure  of  their 
meaning.  The  heavenly  and  future  world  is 
to  us  unknown,  and  wrapped  in  a  mystery 
which  we  fain  would  solve.  These  longings 
to  reach  the  unattainable,  to  behold  and  un- 
derstand that  which  we  cannot  see  and  can- 
not know,  have  led  to  many  a  theory  and 
many  a  dogma  existing  only  in  a  vain  imagi- 


nation, and  sustained  only  by  ignorance  and 
desire.  Yet,  if  we  add  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion some  strange  and  unreasonable  doc- 
trine, no  matter  how  little  it  may  interfere 
with  practical  Christianity,  we  give  a  weapon 
of  immense  power  to  the  infidel.  Neither 
does  it  matter  how  trifling  it  may  be  in  real- 
ity. Trifles  and  symbols  have  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  been  prolific  sources  of  wars 
and  persecutions. 

Christianity  relates  both  to  morality  and 
religion  ;  and  Christ  has  summed  up  his  doc- 
trines in  the   two   commandments,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  J 
heart,  and  thy  whole  soul,  and  thy  whole 
mind','  and  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  | 
as  thyself."    The  second  relates  to  practical  • 
morality,  the  first  to  the  basis  of  morality  and 
to  religion. 

What,  then,  are  the  purely  moral  doctrines 
of  Christianity?  Let  us  present,  in  connected 
sequence,  the  ethical  teachings  of  Christ. 

Christ  directs  all  the  erring  and  sinful  to 
reform  themselves,  and  to  be  perfect ;  he  bids 
us  be  mild  and  gentle,  full  of  compassion  and 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  benevolence  ;  to  be  •  I 
pure  in  heart,  peaceful,  to  bear  patiently  all  I 
evils  or  sufferings  for  righteousness'  sake  ;  to 
do  good  deeds,  to  put  away  anger,  to  re-  [! 
frain  from  all  slander,  to  cultivate  good- will  I 
towards  all ;  he  condemns  lust,  he  exhorts  to 
simplicity  of  speech,  and  to  a  firm  persistency  I 
in  what  is  once  rightly  said.    We  should  sub- 
mit patiently  to  evil  rather  than  retaliate  and 
injure  others,  and  should  do  good  to  all ;  we  [ 
must  act  from  pure  and  right  motives,  and  1 
not  for  the  sake  of  earthly  rewards  or  repu- 
tation ;  so  in  prayers  and  fasting,  display  | 
must  be  avoided,  but  there  must  exist  sim-  I 
plicity  and  sincerity.    He  says  that  right-  [ 
eousness,  in  the  view  of  God,  is  all-important, 
and  his  approval  is  the  treasure  to  be  sought 
for;  thiit  we  should  serve  God  in  sincerity, 
and  not  be  chiefly  anxious  about  this  world's 
goods.    Be  charitable,  and  condemn  not  un- 
justly, nor  find  fault  with  others  jealously  ; 
strive  with  a   good  will,  and   success  will 
come  ;  do  to  others  whatsoever  you  would  I 
that  they  should  do  to  you.    Keep  from  cov-  | 
etousness,  and  put  away  inordinate  desires, 
malicious  deeds,  fraud,  unbridled  passion, 
envy,  arrogance,  and  madness,  which  pollute  { 
a  man.  Keep  straight  on  in  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  stray  not;  persevere  in  right  to  the  end, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  troubles.  Christ 
tells  us  that  righteous  actions,  and  not  mere 
words,  are  what  is  acceptable  to  God  ;  that 
the  right  is  to  be  loved  above  all  things ;  that 
all  men  who  do  God's  will  are  brethren  ;  that 
the  essence  of  moral  worth  is  in  the  mind  and 
heart ;  that  it  is  "  wicked  thoughts,  murder, 
adultery,  fornication,  theft,  false  testimony, 
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calumny,"  that  pollute  men  ;  that  everything 
which  stands  in  the  way  is  to  be  renounced, 
that  we  may  follow  simply  after  the  right ; 
that  we  should  be  humble  and  simple  as 
children,  and  be  just  and  kind  even  to  the 
humblest ;  that  we  should  forgive,  and  en- 
deavor kindly  to  reform ;  that  we  should  be 
faithful  in  marriage  ;  that  we  should  repent 
and  do  right ;  that  we  should  be  neither 
proud  nor  hypocritical ;  that  we  should  be 
watchful  and  constant  in  well-doing,  and  ever 
careful  for  the  unfortunate ;  that  the  "  weigh- 
tier matters  of  the  law"  are  "justice,  mercy, 
and  truth." 

We  turn  now  to  the  strictly  religious  doc- 
trines of  Christianity. 

The  first  religious  teaching  of  Christ  is  a 
belief  in  the  one  God,  who  is  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  the  world  and  of  men,  all-wise 
and  all-powerful,  and  who  is  besides  a  Moral 
Governor  and  Judge ;  who  rewards  the  right- 
eous, who  punishes  the  wicked,  who  is  be- 
nevolent and  holy,  who  forgives  upon  repent- 
ance and  change  of  life  to  the  right  course, 
and  who  is  the  loving  Father  of  his  children, 
to  whose  souls,  if  faithful,  he  will  grant  the 
aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Of  himself,  Christ  declares  that  he  is  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  endowed  with  a  special 
nearness  of  Sonship  to  the  Father,  which 
gives  him  authority,  and  makes  him  the  per- 
fect Revealer  of  the  Divine  Character;  that 
he  is  a  teacher  of  truth,  with  power  to  work 
miracles  in  aid  and  attestation  of  his  mission. 

Christ  teaches  us  to  pray  to  our  Father  in 
heaven,  and,  with  faith,  to  ask  of  him  what- 
soever we  need ;  that  those  who  ask  shall  re- 
ceive, and  that  faithful  prayers  will  be 
granted. 

He  manifested  and  inculcated  love  and 
thankfulness  towards  God,  and  obedience  to 
his  laws. 

He  assumes  always,  and  teaches  emphati- 
cally, the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  with- 
out giving  any  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
the  future  life,  declares  that  it  will  be  spirit- 
ual. 

He  declares  that  retribution  will  come 
upon  the  ungodly,  but  that  rewards  await 
the  righteous.  ' 

God  is  Love ;  but  he  says  "Fear  Him, 
who  has  power, after  taking  away  life,  to  east 
into  hell  :  yea,  1  say  to  you  fear  him." 

"But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  For  the  Father  seek- 
eth  such  to  worship  him,  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  who  worship  him  must,  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Such  are  the  clear  and  simple  teachings  of 
Christ  ;  they  require  no  elaborate  explanation 
for   their   comprehension ;   he  who  dreads 


superstition  most  cannot  object  to  them,  and 
they  appeal  with  invincible  force  to  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  all. 

But  between  such  simple  truth,  this  un- 
corrupted  Christianity,  and  the  prevailing 
creeds,  there  is  a  difference  like  that  between 
right  and  wrong.  "Christianity  is  to  be 
learned  of  Christ;"  but  for  ages  it  has  been 
taught  by  priests  and  politicians,  not  to  save 
men  from  sin,  but  to  bring  them  under  the 
control  of  a  bigoted  Church  and  cruel  and 
vindictive  priests,  and  to  ma-ke  them  sub- 
missive subjects  of  an  unfeeling  tyranny. 
Amid  the  corruption  and  oppression,  the  big- 
otry and  persecution  of  past  ages,  we  are 
to  rejoice  that  the  text  of  the  Kew  Testament 
was  not  wholly  destroyed  .or  utterly  cor- 
rupted :  and  the  true  way  for  us  now  is  to 
read  and  study  the  sacred  volume,  laying 
aside  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  neglecting 
the  additions  and  misinterpretations  of  meta- 
physical subtlety,  bigotry,  and  corruption. 
It  is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  pure  Chris- 
tianity, as  taught  by  Christ,  is  at  this  day, 
in  most  places,  a  new  and  heretical  doctrine. 
A  pamplet,  printed  not  many  years  ago,  bore 
for  its  title  this  sarcastic,  but  most  pertinent 
question, — "  Are  you  a  Calvinist  or  a  Chris- 
tian ?"  The  sarcasm  here  implied  indicates 
what  is  at  this  day  most  essential;  namely, 
that,  leaving  the  corruptions  and  additions 
of  the  past,  we  should  return  to  the  primi- 
tive doctrines  of  Christ.  If  sects  are  to  mul- 
tiply till  every  individual  has  a  creed  of  his 
own,  the  remedy  is  for  every  one  to  learn  of 
Christ  what  Christianity  is.  Thus  only  can 
a  Broad  Church  be  established. — a  Church 
broad  enough  for  all  Christendom.  Tims 
only,  and  thus  we  believe  effectually,  can  a 
renewed  and  lively  faith  arise.  For  faith  is 
not  dead  ;  it  is  only  in  suspense,  and  doubt- 
ful ;  it  is  weary  of  senseless  subtleties  and  un- 
founded error.  But  probably  there  never 
was  a  more  universal  faith  than  now  in  the 
"  viral  spirit  of  truth  and  right/' 

If  there  be  any  remedy  for  the  existing 
suspense  of  faith,  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
be  found  in  the  teaching  of  true  and  reason- 
able Christianity,  without  addition  or  cor- 
ruption. To  this,  in  the  proper  place,  should 
be  added  instruction  in  sound  ethics  and 
natural  religion.  It  must  be  all  along  re- 
membered, that  men  are  fast  losing  their  in- 
terest and  respect  for  the  spurious  Christian- 
ity which  is  so  much  taught  :  tor  this  bears 
no  nearer  resemblance  to  the  simple  and  holy 
01  initial  than  dotheweak  ami  sentimental  paint- 
ings represent  ingChrist  tot  hoaetual  form  .coun- 
tenance, and  character  of  the  Son  of  (iod.  To 
receive  the  truth,  the  uncorropted  troth,  is  na- 
tural; and  if  men  have,  through  these  long 
ages, preserved  their  faith  in  Chri>tianitv,\\  lu  n 
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the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its  religious  and 
moral  teachings  had  been  exchanged  for  pom- 
pous and  empty  ceremonies ;  when  its  charity 
and  benevolence  were  cast  away  for  priestly 
bigotry  and  inquisitorial  persecution  ;  when, 
instead  of  a  rule  of  life,  a  guide  to  virtue,  it 
had  become  the  most  potent  engine  of  despot- 
ism, and  the  shield  for  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  ;  when,  instead  of  being  entitled  to  all 
respect  and  admiration,  it  had  become  so  cor- 
rupted and  perverted  as  justly  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  and  abhorrence, — if  through  all 
these  trials  it  has  retained  its  hold  upon  men, 
how  much  more  than  has  ever  yet  been  ac- 
complished may  not  be  hoped  for  from  the 
earnest  preaching  of  its  truth  in  purity  and 
simplicity ! 

"FRIENDS'  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  27,  1868 

"  The  Seed  of  the  Church." — The  well- 
known  adage,  "  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church,"  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  the  faith  and 
constancy  of  the  martyrs,  evinced  by  a  wil- 
lingness even  to  shed  their  blood  for  what 
they   believed   to   be   the   truth,   was  in- 
strumental, in  the  Divine  Hand,  in  gathering 
the  Church.    But  though  these  expressions 
may  pass  as  a  figure  of  speech,  it  is  not  a  good 
figure.    The  seed  of  the  true  Church  has 
ever  been  the  same  thing  in  all  ages, — the 
revelation  of  Divine  truth  and  love  to  the 
human  mind.    It  would  therefore  be  a  better 
figure  to  say  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
moistened  the  seed  of  the  Church.    But  even 
thus  corrected,  the  adage  must  be  accepted 
in  a  very  restricted  sense.    We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  made 
the  growth  of  His  good  seed  dependent  upon 
the  blood  of  martyrs.    He  causes  his  sun  to 
shine  and  his  rain  to  descend  upon  it,  and 
when  these  appear  to  be  withheld,  the  dew  of 
heaven  (those  gentle  influences  which  distil 
when  no  eye  observes  them)  rests  upon,  and 
causes  it  to  grow  and  flourish.    Let  us  not 
unprofitably  look  back  to  those  dark  days  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry,  when  bodily  suffering 
and  sometimes  martyrdom  were  the  lot  of 
those  who  were  in  advance  of  their  age,  and 
compare  them  discouragingly  with  our  own 
more  enlightened  and  humane  times.  The 
tendency  of  such  a  view  is  to  make  us  think 


there  is  less  piety,  less  devotedness  now  than 
then.  It  may  even  lead  minds  of  a  certain 
caste  to  court  persecution,  or  at  least  to  measure 
their  spiritual  attainments  by  the  degree  of 
opposition  they  meet  with.  It  may  lead  us 
also  to  measure  others  by  the  same  false 
standard,  and  to  judge  that  those  whose  path 
in  life  seems  smooth  and  pleasant,  and  their 
deportment  cheerful,  have  not  about  them 
the  marks  of  discipleship. 

There  occur  seasons  of  peculiar  trial,  some- 
times of  persecution,  in  the  experiences  of 
churches  and  individuals ;  and  to  those  who 
are  "  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,"  who 
"suffer  patiently,"  who  "endure  to  the 
end,"  the  appropriate  blessing  was  promised, 
and  has  been  found  in  the  experience  of  all 
such.  But  the  virtues  of  faith,  of  patience, 
of  courage  and  endurance,  though  most 
conspicuously  called  into  exercise  during  sea- 
sons of  persecution  and  trial,  are  also  needed 
in  the  daily  life  of  each  individual. 

The  test  of  discipleship  given  by  the  bless- 
ed Jesus  was  "  love ;"  and  whether  in  times 
of  conflict,  or  when  the  "  Churches  have 
rest,"  it  is  still  the  test.  "  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another."  "  The  tree  is 
known  by  his  fruit."  "  A  corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit." 


Married,  at  Harrison,  Westchester  County.  N.  Y., 
on  Fifth  day,  the  11th  inst.,  with  the  approbation 
of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  Henry  B.  Hallock, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  Anna,  daughter  of 
David  H.  and  Naomi  Barnes,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  on 
Sixth-day,  Sixth  month  5th,  1868,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  Joel  Wright,  a  member  of  Monallen 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  aged  nearly  54 
years. 

The  Death  of  Nathan  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  an- 
nounced in  the  Intelligencer  of  last  week,  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  For  a  period  of  more 
than  half  a  century  he  has  been  closely  identified 
not  only  with  our  religious  Society,  but  with  the 
general  community  among  whom  he  was  extensive- 
ly engaged  in  the  practice  of  an  arduous  rr>fession 
He  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  his 
professional  skill  introduced  him  into  a  large  prao- 
th-e,  from  which  he  gradually  retired  with  advan- 
cing years.  As  a  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
he  occupied  a  conspicuous  place,  and  although  for 
several  years  past  he  has  been  confined  bv  a  pain- 
ful and  prostrating  disease,  which  prevented  him 
from  mingling  much  in  leligious  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  his  interest  in  the  Soeiety  was  active, 
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and  his  feelings  were  warmly  interested  in  whatever 
affected  its  welfare. 

After  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  those  who  remember  him  about  that  period,  will 
call  to  mind  the  deep  humility  which  marked  his 
engagement  in  this  solemn  service.  His  exhor- 
tations— generally  brief — were  direct,  simple  and 
practical,  and  his  illustrations  were  mostly  drawn 
from  Scripture,  with  which  he  was  very  familiar. 
During  a  long  and  painful  illness  he  was  a  great 
sufferer,  and  being  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and 
having  a  very  humble  estimate  of  his  own  attain- 
ments, his  faith  was  often  sorely  tried,  yet  it  was 
mercifully  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  he  was 
favored  to  feel  the  sustaining  arm  to  be  underneath, 
often  expressing  his  desire  to  be  found  in  sub 
mission  to  the  Divine  Will.  A  short  time  before 
his  departure,  while  some  of  his  friends  were  sit- 
ting around  his  bed,  he  quoted,  in  allusion  to  the 
solemn  change  which  he  felt  to  be  approaching, 
the  memorable  expressions  of  George  Fox,  "Never 
heed,"  Never  heed,"  "All's  well,"  "  The  seed 
reigns." 


The  following  effusion  by  E.  M.  Chandler, 
written  many  years  ago,  has  already  ap- 
peared in  our  paper.  -  We  republish  it  at  the 
request  of  a  subscriber. 

JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

Have  you  ever,  gentle  reader,  chanced  to 
meet  with  the  history  of  the  life  of  John 
Woolmau  ? 

If  you  have  not,  then  go,  I  pray  you,  to 
the  library  of  some  ancient  Quaker  of  your 
acquaintance  and  borrow  it;  but  do  not  read 
it  then — not,  at  least,  if  the  "  Wept  of  the 
Wish-ton-wish with  half  its  leaves  still  un- 
cut, is  lying  upon  your  table,  or  if  you  have 
just  peeped  between  the  pages  of  one  of  the 
new  annuals ;  but  when  you  are  wearied  of 
all  these  things ;  when  you  sit  among  your 
"  pleasant  company  of  books,"  listless  and 
discontented  ;  when  your  heart  turns  sick  at 
the  long  details  of  human  crime  and  miserv, 
written  within  your  volumes  of  history  ;  when 
biography  serves  but  to  humble  you  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  best  have  been  so  frail, 
and  the  wisest  so  ignorant ;  when  philosophy, 
which  has  led  you  with  a  proud  irony  among 
the  secret  influences  of  nature,  leaves  you 
but  a  knowledge  of  your  own  ignorance,  and 
poetry,  glorious  poetry,  that  you  thought  had 
I  become  a  portion  of  the  life-spring  of  your 
heart, — you  had  fed  so  long  on  its  magnificent 
imaginings— comes   only    with    a  dazzling 
gairishness  to  your  worn  and  feverish  spirit, 
then  go  forget  yourself  for  a  while  in  the  un- 
pretendingness  of  John  Woolman's  auto-bio^ 
raphy. 

Were  you  ever  ill  of  a  fever,  and  do  von 
recollect  the  blessedness  with  which  yon 
closed  your  eyes,  when  the  cool  fingers  of  I 
bjloved  friend  came  and  pushed  aside  the 
loose  hair  and  were  laid  upon  your  hot  fore 


head?  With  such  a  moonlight  feeling  will 
the  pure  simplicity  of  Woolman  come  to 
your  sick  heart.  There  is  no  glitter  of  fancy, 
no  display  of  stupendous  intellect,  no  splen- 
did imaginations,  to  bewilder  you  into  tears 
with  their  intensity  of  brightness  ;  it  is  not 
even  a  tale  of  striking  or  romantic  incident ; 
but  it  is  the  beautiful  history  of  a  meek 
heart  laid  open  before  you  in  all  its  guile- 
lessness.  You  will  become  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  most  perfect  humility,  full  of 
a  simple  majesty,  yet  gentle  as  a  very  child, 
unfaltering  in  its  quiet  self-denial,  and  un- 
bending in  its  own  weaknesses,  assuming  no 
superior  sanctity,  lifting  not  up  the  voice  of 
stern  judgment  against  the  frailties  of  others, 
and  gifted  with  all  the  holy  and  affectionate 
charities  of  life. 

You  will  feel  a  purifying  influence  steal 
gradually  over  your  heart,  while  you  bend 
over  the  quiet  pages,  calming  the  rude  beat- 
ing of  its  pulse  into  a  thankful  evenness, 
and  cooling  the  impatient  irritation  of  your 
spirit  with  the  lesson  of  its  gentle  words,  till 
you  feel  almost  as  if  the  unworldly  moments 
of  your  childhood's  time  had  come  back  to 
you. 

The  following  letter  from  Home,  though 
written  several  years  since,  describes  places 
not  alluded  to  in  our  letters  from  Europe  of 
more  recent  date. 

PAESTUM — AMALFI — SORRENTO — BLUE 
GROTTO. 

Rome,  3d  mo.  3d,  1S56. 
Dear   Cousin, — How  shall  I  answer  thy 
affectionate   favor?     Thou  might  possibly 
say,  by  telling  of  what  I  see;  but  so  beautiful 
are  the  scenes  I  have  been  enjoying,  and  so 
interesting  the  excursions  we  have  made,  that 
to  describe  them  seems  impossible ;  and  the 
sketches  I  send  home  remind   me  of  the 
bold  artist  who  endeavored  to  paint  the  rain- 
bow.   Still,  if  thou  wilt  excuse  the  manner,  I 
will  lead  thee  in  imagination  over  the  flowery 
regions  we  traversed  in  our  own  proper  per- 
sons, while  at  Naples;  and  if  my  hurried 
relation  affords  thee  half  the  pleasure  that 
thy  letter  afforded  me,  I  shall  be  amply  re- 
paid.   Having  enjoyed  the  other  delights  of 
the  environs  of  the  lovely  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  bav,  we  started  for  an  excursion  to 
Paestum.    Taking  the  cars,  we  skirted  the 
sunny  bav,  rumbled  over  the  silent  depths  of 
I  Iereulaneum,  whirled    past    Pompeii,  and 
rounded  the  sloping  base  of  the  oversmoking 
Vesuvius,  until  we  arrived  at  Noecra.  distant 
about  thirty  miles,  where  a  scene  en-nod  only 
to  be  met  with  in  Italy.    Swarms  ot  begjiare 
of  every  »ge  ami  description,  their  whining 
countenances  expressive  of  ludicrous  pain,  if 
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you  happened  to  look  towards  them,  but 
merry  enough  behind  your  backs ;  miserable 
cripples,  thrusting  their  horrid  deformities 
into  your  face  ;  importunate  officials  in  faded 
uniforms,  and  hungry  drivers,  anxious  for  em- 
ployment, surrounded  the  unfortunate  trav- 
ellers, talking,  laughing,  gesticulating,  threat- 
ening and  using  divers  other  affectionate 
means  for  extorting  the  much-coveted  money. 
The  beggars  are  countless  in  number,  and 
indeed  the  whole  population  cry,  "  Give, 
give."  Fortunately  for  us,  we  had  a 
courier  who  soon  provided  an  open  carriage, 
and  the  sad  feelings  excited  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  species  were  quickly  dissipated  by 
the  superb  scenery  through  which  we  were 
passing.  Mountains  towered  above  and 
around  us,  their  beetling  cliffs  crowned  with 
ruined  castles  and  dismantled  forts,  and 
groves  of  oranges,  with  vineyards,  lined  the 
way.  After  an  hour's  ride  or  more,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  the  bay  of  Salerno! 
Imagine  a  glassy  sheet  of  deep  blue  water 
fifty  miles  in  diameter,  decked  here  and  there 
with  the  picturesque  felucca,  its  triangular 
sail  reflected  from  the  water,  its  shores  set  off 
with  wild  cliffs  and  abrupt  precipices,  villages 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  from  the  vast  low 
plain  upon  the  farther  side,  columns  of  curl- 
ing smoke  floating  towards  heaven,  the  whole 
overspread  with  the  purple  tint  that  mantles 
the  evening  sky,  and  thou  wilt  have  some 
conception  of  its  intoxicating  loveliness. 
Passing  along  the  shore,  amused  at  the  odd- 
looking  fishermen,  we  arrived  at  sundown  at 
Salerno,  an  old  town  containing  an  ancient 
cathedral,  in  which  we  saw  the  crypt  said  to 
contain  the  body  of  St.  Matthew*!  Passing 
the  night  in  an  inn  called  comfortable  in 
comparison  with  some  we  have  seen,  we 
started  in  the  morning  of  a  most  lovely  day 
for  the  ruins,  which  were  about  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  and  which  we  were  to  visit,  re- 
turning again  to  spend  the  night  at  the  same 
place. 

Leaving  the  sea,  we  entered  a  singular 
plain,  resembling  the  Campagna  near  Rome, 
formed,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  water.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  extends 
for  many  miles  apparently  perfectly  level,  and 
affording  pasturage  to  large  droves  of  cattle, 
sheep,  buffalo  and  wild  horses.  During  the 
morning  we  came  to  a  stream  that  had  been 
swollen  by  the  rains,  and  lo  !  we  found  six 
carriages  before  us,  and  we  were  followed  by 
two^  more.  Then  there  was  another  scene, 
ludicrous  and  irritating  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  ferryman  declared  he  could  not  cross, 
the  drivers  declared  they  would  not  cross,  and 
the  passengers  declared  they  would  pay 
"  nothing  to  nobody "  if  they  did  not  cross. 
As  usual,  every  Italian  within  a  reasonable 


distance  left  his  occupation  to  look  on,  so 
that  we  soon  had  a  picture  worthy  of  being 
transferred  to  canvass.  At  length,  after 
various  propositions  and  the  consumption  of 
what  is  of  no  earthly  value  here, — that  is, 
time, — we  were  transported,  a  feat  that  two 
Amerians  would  have  accomplished  in  half 
an  hour. 

Four  miles  from  the  river,  we  approached 
the  ruins,  to  me  the  most  impressive  and 
deeply  interesting  I  have  yet  seen.  Paestum 
was  a  city  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
flourished  six  hundred  years  before  Christ! 
Conquered  by  the  Romans  after  the  decline 
of  Greece,  the  inhabitants,  dispirited  and 
pining  for  the  old  rule,  assembled  yearly  to 
mourn  over  the  suppressed  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion.    Not  commingling  with   their  con- 
querors, the  city  declined,  and  now  the  sole 
remnants  of  its  former  existence  are  three 
huge  temples.    Their  classic  Grecian  beauty 
and  gigantic  size,  their  sculptured  columns, 
still  standing  after  2500  years  have  rolled 
away,  alone,  silent,  surrounded  by  a  desolate 
plain,  almost  untenanted,  carry  the  mind  far  j 
back  until  it  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  | 
past.    I  cannot  describe  the  sensations  experi-  J 
enced  as  the  traveller  approaches  them.    The  | 
ruins  of  Rome  are  surrounded  by  a  gay  j 
modern  town,  and  the  Coliseum  itself  is  of  j] 
recent   date   compared  with    these.     They  II 
stood  as  they  now  stand  when  Rome  was  | 
yet  mistress  of  the  world.    There  are  three  j 
temples,  the  largest  about  200  feet  long,  hav-  j 
ing   still   thirty-six  columns  left  standing,  j 
supporting  the  frieze  and  pediment.    In  two,  | 
nearly  all  of  the  columns  are  still  erect,  and  1 
we  see  the  Grecian  architecture  in  all  its  | 
beauty.    The  roofs  have  long  since  fallen,  | 
and   the  sunlight  streams   down  upon  the  j 
floor,   from  which   flowers   peep,   and   ivy  J 
clusters  upon  the  walls.    Half-buried  capitals  | 
lie  hidden  in  the  luxuriant  grass,  birds  sing  [ 
sweetly  from  the  architrave,  and  the  glitter- 
ing  lizards   run   briskly  from   crevice  to 
crevice.    The  columns  are  twenty-eight  feet 
high,  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  I 
such  was  the  strength  with  which  the  Greeks  »<j 
constructed  their  works,  that  although  worn  I 
and  corroded  by  revolving  centuries,  they  I 
look  as  though  they  might  still  stand  when  1 
more  modern  structures  are  shapeless  masses 
of  ruins.    Standing  as  they  do  in  this  silent 
untenanted  plain,  the  blue  sea  visible  through  > 
the  rows  of  columns,  sheep  grazing  about 
them,  and  shepherds  sleeping  in  their  shade, 
or  wondering  why  the  "  strangers  "  come  so  • 
far  to  gaze  at  what  they  have  always  been  fa-  I 
miliar  with — all  traces  of  the  hands  that  reared 
them  or  the  city  that  supplied  them  with  I 
worshippers  gone, — they  stamp  an  impression  i 
upon  the  mind  never  to  be  effaced. 
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Feasting  long  upon  the  scene,  we  reluctant- 
ly started  to  return ;  stopping  often  to  take  a 
last  look  at  their  silent,  beautiful,  and  ma- 
jestic grandeur,  we  re-crossed  the  ferry,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  reached  the  inn,  enjoying  by 
the  way  an  Italian  sunset.  Next  morning 
we  left  for  Amalfi,  a  town  on  the  coast,  and 
the  ride  was  surpassingly  grand.  The  road 
wound  in  and  out  among  the  mountains,  now 
hanging  over  the  sea,  far  below  us,  and  now 
crossing  ravines,  or  passing  through  orange 
orchards,  and  at  every  turn  presenting  new 
beauties.  The  mountain  summits  were  twisted 
and  contorted  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
shapes,  and,  like  the  pictured  rocks  of  Lake 
Superior,  every  crag  seemed  crowned  with 
fortresses  and  battlements,  with  castles  and 
towers.  Huge  caves  opened  below  us,  and 
the  whole  panorama  of  sea,  villages  and 
rocky  shore  was  enchanting.  I  never  have 
seen  elsewhere  such  a  curious  formation.  In 
places  there  were  natural  columns  twenty 
feet  high,  like  vast  chimnies,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance they  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the 
work  of  man.  Amalfi  was  once  a  very  im- 
portant city,  and  its  navigators  claimed  to 
have  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  mariner's 
compass  from  the  east.  Its  history  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  but  it  has  dwindled  to  a 
fishing  town.  Most  beautiful  flowers  lined 
the  road,  and  near  Amalfi  were  most  luxu- 
riant and  beautiful  ferns.  The  cork  tree,  too, 
was  quite  abundant,  its  shape  being  very 
graceful,  and  the  foliage  of  a  deep  greeri. 
From  Amalfi  we  returned  to  Salerno,  then  to 
Nocera,  then  by  another  road,  almost  equal 
in^  beauty  to  the  one  leading  to  Amalfi,  we 
skirted  the  bay  of  Naples  to  Sorrento,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  Third-day. 
The  next  day  being  rainy,  and  our  hotel 
most  excellent,  we  had  a  merry  time.  It  was 
the  22d  of  February,  and  of  course  our  pa- 
triotism found  vent  even  in  Italy,  and  I 
doubt  whether  many  employed  it  more 
pleasantly  or  less  injuriously  than  four  cer- 
tain young  men  in  Sorrento.  Next  day  we 
returned  to  Naples ;  but  I  will  include  in  this 
a  hasty  description  of  our  visit  to  the  Blue 
Grotto  in  the  island  of  Capri,  which  we  made 
a  (lay  or  two  afterwards.  We  left  Naples 
with  about  twenty  other  Americans,  some 
English,  and  a  few  French,  in  a  diminutive 
steamboat,  and  crossing  the  bay,  always  love- 
ly, in  about  four  hours  arrived  at  the' Island. 
It  is  a  limestone  mountain,  picturesque  in 
appearance, .  and  forming  the  extremity  of 

the  bay  of  Naples,  being  about  thirty  miles 
fflora  the  city.  There  are  two  towns  upon  it, 
and  its  busy  inhabitants,  by  constructing 
terraces,  and  placing  earth  upon  them,  make 
Bven  the  mountains  yield  olives,  oranges, 
grain  and  figs.    The  highest  peak  is  L9Q0 


feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  settled  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  common  people  claim  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  the  main  land,  and  also 
to  possess  a  larger  share  of  personal  beauty. 
This  island,  from  its  beautiful  .situation,  was 
a  favorite  residence  with  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, Augustus  having  spent  some  time  upon 
it,  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
twelve  palaces,  erected  by  Tiberius.  But 
the  great  object  of  attraction  is  the  Blue 
Grotto.  Our  boat  stopped  before  a  high, 
precipitous  cliff,  where  we  got  into  little  row 
boats  that  came  off  from  the  island  to  meet 
us.  All  that  we  could  see  was  a  semicircular 
hole  in  the  wall  of  rock,  not  more  than  three 
feet  high,  towards  which  we  were  rowed. 
Our  guides  made  us  lie  flat  in  the  boat,  and 
waiting  for  the  coming  wave,  we  darted  to- 
wards the  aperture,  paused  a  moment  upon 
the  crest  of  the  wave,  rushed  forward,  and 
scraping  the  narrow  passage,  entered  the  most 
fairy-like  scene  that  I  have  ever  beheld. 
We" found  ourselves  in  a  cave  fifty  feet  long 
and  thirty  high,  and  floating  upon  a  sea  of 
magnificent,  unimaginable  blue.  All  the 
light  that  entered  came  through  the  water, 
and  being  refracted  up,  it  illumined  the 
whole  mass  so  that  it  was  of  the  most 
beautiful  azure.  The  oar  was  of  silver  as  it 
seemed,  and  when  one  of  the  men  leaped  into 
the  water,  he  was  instantly  converted  into  a 
silver  figure;  and  as  he  glided  about,  dashing 
silvery  spray  from  him,  the  contrast  with  the 
illuminated  water  was  indescribable.  Then 
came  the  exit.  As  before,  we  took  advan- 
tage of  a  wave,  but  alas!  not  being  quite 
quick  enough,  we  were  wedged  in  the  open- 
ing, and  the  result  was,  that  enough  salt 
water  came  over  the  sides  to  dampen  our 
clothes,  if  not  our  gratification.  Stopping 
an  hour  or  so  at  the  island,  we  returned  to 
Naples.  The  sunset  was  superb,  having  in 
the  west,  among  other  colors,  the  beautiful 
light  green  peculiar  to  Italy.  The  shores, 
with  their  clustering  villages,  glistened  bright- 
ly, and  the  mountains  were  robed  in  a  purple 
tint.  Vesuvius  poured  forth  unusual  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  so  calm  was  the  evening,  that 
it  rose  in  one  vast  column,  for  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  crater,  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun   H.  C.  H. 

NEVER  GKOW  OLD. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  the  eloquent  preacher  of  Scot- 
land, thus  moralizes  on  his  advancing  years  : 
"  They  say  I  am  growing  old,  because  my 
hair  is  silvered,  and  there  are  crows'  feet 
upon  my  forehead,  and  my  stop  is  not  so  firm 
and  elastic  as  of  yore.  Hut  they  are  mis- 
taken. That  is  not  me.  The  knees  are 
weak,  but  the  knees  are  not  me.  The  brow 
is  wrinkled,  but  the  brow  is  not  me.    This  is 
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the  house  in  which  I  live.  But  I  am  young ; 
younger  now  than  I  ever  was  before." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  16. 

An  unusual  press  of  business  having  pre- 
vented the  compiler  of  the  series  heretofore 
furnished  under  the  above  caption  from  pre- 
paring one  for  the  past  two  months,  the 
following  Editorial,  clipped  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  this  city, 
is  offered  to  supply  its  place. 

Although  our  schools  are  not  especially 
designated  therein,  of  course  they  are  en- 
titled to  their  share  of  its  comments.  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  article  is  so  truthful  and 
appreciative,  and  it  is  so  seldom  we  find  such 
sentiments  promulgated  in  an  ordinary  daily 
periodical,  unless  in  connection  with  some 
political  movement,  or  with,  too  often,  some 
ulterior  object  in  view,  that  it  is  with 
peculiar  pleasure  they  are  offered  for  re- 
publication in  the  Intelligencer. 

The  statistics,  &c,  of  our  schools  for  Fifth 
month  will  be  forthcoming  before  long. 

J.  M.  E. 

THE  WORK  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

As  the  summer  season  compels  a  cessation 
of  much  of  the  work  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation at  the  South,  the  teachers  and  other 
laborers  among  them  are  returning  to  the 
North  to  seek  their  much-needed  recreation. 
Few  narrations  are  more  interesting  than  the 
simple  stories  that  these  devoted  missionaries 
of  religion  and  education  bring  back  with 
them  from  their  Southern  fields  of  self-de- 
votion. They  all  come  home  full  of  en- 
couragement, and  with  an  unabated  enthu- 
siasm. Malice  and  prejudice  have  done  their 
worst  to  defame  the  characters  and  revile 
the  motives  and  ridicule  the  work  of  the 
noble  women  who  are  engaged  in  educating 
the  ignorant  freed  men  of  the  South  ;  and 
when  they  have  been  thus  maligned  at  home, 
they  have  been  met  with  distrust,  coldness, 
and  open  opposition  among  that  class  of  the 
Southern  people  who  honestly  fear  the  effect 
of  education  upon  the  negroes  mind  and 
character.  There  are  thousands  of  ignonant, 
narrow-minded  people  at  the  South  who  fear 
the  comparison  that  will  be  presented  to  the 
world,  should  the  negro  race  prove  itself 
equal  to  the  opportunities  which  are  now 
offered  for  its  advancement  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  But  this  is  not  the  universal 
rule,  and  in  many  cases  there  has  been  a 
hearty,  intelligent  and  efficient  co-operation 
w7ith  the  Northern  teachers,  on  the  part  of 
planters  and  others,  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  reports  which  the  returning  teachers 


bring  indicate  at  once  the  difficulties  and  the 
rewards  of  their  labor.  The  task  involved  in 
going  in  among  these  ignorant  children  of 
slavery  and  raising  them  up  to  the  position 
of  good  and  useful  citizens  is  indeed  a  hercu- 
lean one.  Their  very  aptness  and  eagerness 
in  acquiring  knowledge  increase  the  labor  a 
hundred-fold ;  for  with  all  the  faculties  of 
their  minds  awakening,  and  all  the  associa- 
tions of  civilized  life  crowding  around  them, 
they  need  to  be  guided,  encouraged,  re- 
strained, enlightened  morally,  intellectually, 
physically,  and  all  this  under  the  pressure  of 
an  immediate  necessity.  It  is  not  simply  to 
set  a  system  of  gradual  education-  at  work, 
which  takes  hold  of  a  generation  of  children 
and  develops  with  their  natural  growth;  but! 
t  is  needed  to  seize  upon  a  race  of  grown  i 
:men  and  women,  who  are  as  ready  to  adopt 
the  follies  and  vices  as  the  knowledge  and  I 
virtues  of  their  white  fellow-men.  The  adult 
population  must  be  civilized,  Christianized, 
humanized,  and  to  their  care  and  responsi- 
bility the  rising  generation  must  be  com- 
mitted. 

As  a  class,  the  Northern  women  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  great  work  are 
worthy  of  all  honor  and  support,  and  those 
who  sneer  at  the  "  Yankee  school-marm," 
sacrificing  home  and  comfort  and  friends  for 
the  sake  of  this  patriotic  and  Christian  work, , 
have  fallen  very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilized  I 
humanity.  These  so-called  "  Yankee  school- 
marms"  are  many  of  them  from  Pennsylvania  | 
and  other  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
They  are  women  of  refinement,  cultivation 
and  good  judgment.  The  way  in  which  their 
work  is  done,  and  the  results  already  accom- 
plished, prove  this,  and  it  is  humiliating  to 
confess  that  men  holding  themselves  to  belong 
to  the  respectable  and  decent  classes  of 
society  are  found  ready,  out  of  their  bitter 
hatred  for  the  negro,  to  degrade  themselves 
by  attempting  to  degrade  the  pure,  high- 
minded,  self-sacrificing  women  who  are  doing 
so  much  to  repair  the  ruin  that  slavery  has 
inflicted  upon  the  masses  that  are  now  strug- 
gling toward  the  light. 

These  women  deserve  all  sympathy  and  j 
support.    Their  field  of  labor  is  a  vast  one,  | 
and  they  need  all  the  help  that  can  be  ex-  \ 
tended  to  them.    As  they  rescue  one  after  j 
another  of  these  sons  and  daughters  of  bon- 
dage from  the  yoke  of  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation, they  put  them  to  work  as  missionaries 
in  the  same  good  cause,  and  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  the  colored  population  of 
the  South  will  be  able  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  its  own  regeneration,  without  much 
aid  from  white  men  or  women.    They  only 
need  an  honest,  fair  start.    They  must  be  set 
well  upon  their  feet  and  taught  how  to  ad- 
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vance.  This  once  done,  the  work  will  be 
self-supporting;  but  for  the  present  all  decent 
people  will  help  those  who  are  helping  for- 
ward this  initial  work,  and  extend  to  them 
nT>t  only  sympathy  and  encouragement,  but 
also  all  the  substantial  aid  that  they  require 


TO  A  DAISY. 


Bt  HOWARD  WORCESTER  GILBERT. 

 --The  d»i.*Je, 

That  \tpU  by  reason  men  it  call  may 

Tbe  daisie,  or  els  the  eye  of  the  day.— Chaiieer. 

I  found  thee  far  upon  an  English  field, 

Sunning  thyself  upon  that  golden  day 
When  through  the  idyllian  meadows  rich  and  green 

I  wandered  from  the  city  wide  astray. 
Far  in  the  blue  and  beamy  air  above 

Unseen  the  skylark  trembled  in  the  sun, 
Yet,  o'er  his  ditty  sweet  of  joy  and  love 

I  heard  him  warbling  run. 
Then,  ere  thy  name  was  told 

By  her  who  reigns  within  thy  realm  a  Queen, 
Whose  fitting  crown  were  a  red  daisy-wreath, 

Woven  of  blooms  gathered  in  meadows  green, 
Warm,  summery  suns  beneath — 
A  crown  more  beautiful  than  crown  of  gold— * 
With  loving  divination  I  divined 

Thou  wert  the  daisy  of  my  boyhood's  dreams, 
But  which  I  never  theu  had  dreamed  to  find 

By  English  streams. 
And  wandering  far  through  other  lands  I  found, 

Under  the  shadows  of  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Thy  sister-blooins  that  broidered  all  the  ground 

Above  two  English  hearts  that,  far  from  home, 
Lay  buried  there ; 

And  later  still  I  gathered  others  where 
The  Switzer's  little  son,  with  eyes  of  blue 

That  spoke  the  language  of  his  German  heart, 
Found  them  among  the  dew, 

Uttering  thy  nams  in  his  sweet  stranger-tongue— 
His  heart  its  little  song  of  loving  sung, 

And  in  that  harmony  beat  well  its  part. 
And  where  the  Neckar  and  the  lordly  Rhine 

Went  winding  down  together  to  the  sea, 
I  found  on  German  ground  sweet  sisters  thine 

That  turned  my  heart  to  England  and  to  thee. 
Now  in  the  dreamy  Indian  summer  here, 
Amid  the  splendors  of  the  fading  year — > 
Musing  of  Chaucer  and  old  Saxon  times, 

With  book  in  hand, 
Bright  with  the  beauty  of  the  Flower  and  Leaf, 

I  siug  this  songlet  brief 
Of  thee,  oft  sung  in  many  a  hundred  rhymes. 


THE  SEVENTEEN- YEAR  LOCUSTS. 
Cicada  Septemdeccin, 

While  walking  leisurely  along  one  day  last 
week  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  ex- 
tended over  the  sidewalk  on  the  south  aide  of 
Lafayette  square,  Washington,  in  front  of  the 
President's  grounds,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  numerous  shells  or  dry  skins  from 
which  the  locusts  had  emerged,  and  which 
were  quite  numerous  on  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  each  large  tree,  aa  well  as  on  the 
bark,  to  which  the  empty  forma  of  the  insect 
are  attached  in  great  number*.  I  found  the 
spaces  between  the  bricks  of  the  pavement 
perforated  with  numerous  holes  about  the 


third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  the  outlet  of  these  curious  insects 
from  their  seventeen  years'  subterranean  con- 
finement, and  afforded  proof  that  their 
course,  either  in  retiring  to  their  long  rest  or 
emerging  from  the  earth,  is  not  always  per- 
pendicular, as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they 
would  iu  retiring  seventeen  years'  since  have 
left  the  soft  surface  of  the  shaded  square  to 
perforate  the  hard  interstices  of  a  much  trod- 
den pave.  I  watched  carefully  for  some 
time  in  the  hope  of  discovering  one  of  these 
strangers  on  his  first  advent  to  the  light  and 
heat  of  day,  in  order  to  observe  whether  any 
curiosity  or  feeling  of  surprise  could  be  de- 
tected, but  1  was  not  gratified  ;  none  would 
appear.  In  truth,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  they  lie  near  the  surface  until 
night,  that  darkness  may,  in  their  first 
helplessness,  be  availed  of  to  enable  them  to 
secure  a  retreat  in  the  nearest  tree  until  they 
shall  have  acquired  more  perfect  means  to 
serial  locomotion,  and  means  for  protection. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  could  discover  no  living 
insects,  while  the  deserted  "jackets"  proved 
their  existence  near  by  in  large  numbers.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  square  there  were  no 
perforations  of  the  pavement— a  circumstance 
proving  either  that  the  time  of  their  advent  is 
dependent  upon  local  temperature,  or  that  they 
select  warm  spots  to  enter  upon  their  long  re- 
treat. Comparatively  few  of  the  shells  could 
be  observed  on  the  northern  side  of  the  square. 
The  term  "  locusts,"  applied  to  these  insects, 
is  a  misnomer,  originating  probably  in  our 
version  of  the  Bible,  one  adapted  to  create 
undue  prejudice  against  these  unsociable 
"hemiptera,"  by  attributing  to  them  the 
gormandizing  propensities  of  certain  "orthop- 
tera"  which  have  from  a  period  of  very  re- 
mote antiquity  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind by  their  extensive  and  lamentable 
ravages.  The  latter  insects  (orthoptcra)  in- 
clude cockroaches,  grasshoppers,  the  various 
sorts  of  crickets,  the  katydid,  ami  several 
varieties  of  locustadsB.  These  insects  arc 
provided  with  transversely  movable  jaws,  and 
generally  have  straight  wings  which  fold  like 
a  fan  and  lie  alongside  of  the  back,  while  a 
second  pair  cover  the  side**  of  the  body.  A 
large  katydid  will  bite  to  draw  blood,  if  not 
tenderly  handled.  The  musical  organs  of 
these  insects  are  very  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting, some  having  cymbals  and  tabors, 
while  others  perform  on  violins,  their  hind 
legs  forming  the  bows  and  the  projecting 
veins  of  their  wings  cover  the  strings.  The 
temptation  to  greater  minuteness  of  description 
of  some  of  the  more  singular  of  these  insects 
is  almost  irresistible.  Thus  much  for  t he  or- 
thoptcra, which  include  very  many  destruc- 
tive insects,  among  others  the  locusts  of  the 
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Bible,  but  not  what  is  generally  termed  the 
locust — the  cicada  septemdecem.  The  cica- 
dians  are  a  numerous  family,  ranging  from 
the  little  plant  lice  up  to  the  locust,  so  called. 
They  are  generally  supplied  with  a.  jointed 
beak,  which,  when  at  rest,  lies  under  the 
breast.  With  this  they  make  perforations, 
and  through  it  draw  in  their  nourishment. 
The  cicada  septemdecem,  almost  the  moment 
it  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  changes 
its  garments  by  emerging  from  the  old  ones, 
which  open  in  the  back,  and  allow  the  oc- 
cupant to  step  out  in  a  fresh  suit,  cap-a-pie — 
the  old  one  closing  up  and  resuming  its  form, 
adhering  with  firmly-fixed  claws  to  the  spot 
on  the  side  or  limb  of  the  tree  wThere  the 
change  occurred,  until  displaced  by  wind  and 
weather. 

His  old  kettle-drums  are  given  up  for  new 
ones,  writh  which  he  doubtless  finds  more 
agreeable  entertainment  than  with  his  old 
ones,  when  sub  terra.  The  music  is  created 
by  internal  muscles  adhering  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  convex  parchments  which  are 
lodged  in  cavities  behind  the  thorax,  on  the 
sides  of  the  body.  By  a  wonderfully  rapid 
tightening  and  relaxing  of  these  muscles 
alternate  rigidity  and  looseness  is  created  in 
the  parchments,  which  produces  the  buzzing, 
rattling  sound  which  may  be  heard  a  great 
distance.  They  are  not  destructive  to  vege- 
tation, except  in  the  injury  done  by  the 
female  with  a  piercer,  which  she  thrusts  ob- 
liquely and  repeatedly  into  the  wood  of  re- 
cent growth  to  the  pith,  forming  a  longi- 
tudinal fissure  sufficient  for  ten  or  fifteen 
eggs,  a  process  she  continues  until  her  stock 
of  many  hundred  eggs  becomes  exhausted, 
with  which  fails  her  strength,  and  she  dies 
from  her  labors  to  continue  the  ra<se.  In  the 
absence  of  any  news  of  interest,  and  this  being 
the  year  in  which  wTe  are  honored  by  the  visit 
of  the  cicada,  I  have  thought  a  few  lines  on 
their  history  might  not  be  altogether  void  of 
interest.  The  narrative  might  be  prolonged 
if  time  admitted,  and  may  be  resumed  unless 
you  forbid. —  Washington  Cor.  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

REWARD  OF  HEAVEN'S  APPROVAL. 

The  approval  of  the  wise  and  the  good  in 
human  society  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  incentives  to,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  precious  rewards  of  virtuous  and  be- 
neficent deeds.  The  patriot  will  endure  pri- 
vations and  hardships,  exposure  and  danger, 
and  sacrifice  even  life  itself  that  he  may  be 
rewarded  with  his  country's  approval.  How 
inexpressibly  dear,  then,  must  it  be  to  the 
heart  of  the  believer  to  be  assured  of  the  ap- 
proval of  Heaven  !  To  know  that  God  is 
looking  down,  that  angels  are  watching  to  see 


how  thou  toilest  for  thy  God!  how  thou 
strugglest  along  the  highway  of  life,  ever 
looking  upward  and  tending  toward  thy  des- 
tiny !  to  know  that  pure  and  holy  intelligen- 
ces approve  thee  in  the  conflict,  and  wait  to 
crown  thee  conqueror,  cannot  but  awaken  the 
most  pleasing  emotions  in  the  soul. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  AIDING  DIS- 
CHARGED CONVICTS. 

Extract  from  Boston  Correspoi.  deuce  of  the  A.  S.  Standard. 

Boston,  May  31st,  1868. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  vestry  of 
Park  Street  Church,  was  held  the  Annual 
meeting  of  the  "Massachusetts  Society  for 
Aiding  Discharged  Convicts,"  Judge  Russell 
presiding,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Howe,  the 
President.  After  the  reading  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Report,  Mr.  Daniel  Russell,  the  General 
Agent,  gave  an  abstract  of  his  proceedings 
for  the  year.  His  method  of  operation  is 
well  suited  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  Socie- 
ty, which  is  to  encourage,  stimulate  and  assist 
every  one  of  these  graduates  of  the  prison  to 
pursue,  from  the  moment  of  his  departure 
from  it,  a  career  of  honest  industry.  To  this 
end,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  in- 
telligent and  excellent  Warden  of  the  State 
Prison  at  Charlestown,  the  Agent  makes 
acquaintance  with  each  prisoner  ten  days  or 
so  before  he  is  to  be  discharged  ;  he  learns 
something  of  his  history,  character,  disposition, 
capacity,  and  then  inquires  into  his  wishes 
and  plans  for  the  future,  explaining  that  the 
object  of  this  is  not  to  gratify  an  impertinent 
curiosity,  but  that  the  help  he  would  offer 
may  be  intelligent  and  effective.  These  ad- 
vances are  always  kindly  received,  and  seem 
in  many  cases  to  arouse  a  hope  of  self-re- 
demption and  reinstatement  in  a  respectable 
career  which  had  not  before  existed. 

The  Agent  makes  it  a  point  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  prison  in  the  morning,  before 
each  convict  is  discharged,  and  to  accompany 
him  in  his  first  walk  into  the  world,  where 
temptation,  and  perhaps  old  companions  in 
vice,  are  lying  in  wait  for  him.    Being  in 
correspondence  with  employers  of  men  in 
various  handicrafts,  perhaps  the  Agent  al- 
ready knows  the  right  spot  for  his  present 
pupil,  and  introduces  him  to  a  place  of  im- 
mediate occupation.    If  delay  is  necessary 
he  takes  him  to  a  respectable  boarding-place, 
where  he  can  be  among  honest  men,  removed 
(as  far  as  may  be)  from  the  temptations  of 
the  dram-shop,  and  relieved  from  the  torture 
of  feeling  himself  an  object  of  suspicion.  If' 
he  needs  articles  of  clothing  or  tools,  the  | 
Agent  procures  them  ;  if  he  has  respectable  i 
friends  to  whom  he  washes  to  return,  the ! 
Agent  provides  railroad  passes,  and  sees  him  , 
on  board  the  car  or  the  ship.    By  counsel,) 
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encouragement  and  active  aid,  the  Agent 
acts  as  a  kind  Providence  to  him  ;  and  sub- 
sequent letters  from  these  men  or  their  em- 
ployers, or  details  otherwise  gained,  show  that, 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  these 
efforts  are  successful.  In  the  past  year  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  cases  of  this  minis- 
tration are  reported,  and  the  wish  of  the 
Society  is  to  apply  it  to  every  prisoner  in 
every  prison  in  Massachusetts. 

Addresses  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Gideon 
Haynes,  the  Warden,  (who  bestowed  high 
praise  upon  the  intelligence,  discretion  and 
fidelity  of  the  Agent,)  and  by  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clark  and  Wendell  Phillips.  All 
these  gentleman  endorsed  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Society  as  the  correct  one,  and  pointed 
out  that  Christain  sympathy  and  kindness 
(the  sort  which  shows  itself  in  action  and  not 
in  talk)  are  the  chief  needs  of  the  discharged 
prisoner.  Mr.  Phillips  spoke  of  the  large 
operation  of  intemperance  as  a  cause  of 
crime,  and  of  the  necessity  that  law  should 
close  its  numerous  doors  of  temptation  ;  but, 
he  said,  there  was  another  fertile  source  of 
crime,  the  popular  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
that  distinctive  idea  of  Christianity  that  God 
has  given  strength  to  the  strong,  knowledge 
to  the  intelligent,  and  goodness  to  the  virtu- 
ous, expressly  that  they  may  help  the  weak, 
the  ignorant  and  the  vicious;  not  only  in- 
dividuals, he  said,  but  the  community,  should 
feel  the  need  of  discharging  this  duty.  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  vicious  class  among  us, 
and  an  ignorant  class,  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
community,  since  it  shows  that  our  duty  to 
these  has  been  neglected  ;  and  all  the  best  in- 
fluences that  society  can  wield  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  prisoner,  and  con- 
tinued until  it  shall  be  safe  to  restore  him  to 
freedom.  Mr.  Phillips  referred  to  the  success 
of  the  eminent  laborer  in  this  work,  John 
Augustus,  who  had  been  deceived  by  onlv 
two  prisoners  out  of  seven  hundred,  for 
whose  good  behaviour  he  had  given  bail. 

IMMENSE  ARMAMENTS  OP  EUROPE. 

Dr.  Larroque,  of  Paris,  author  of  a  prize 
essay  on  the  standing  armaments  of  Europe, 
has  published  the  following  statement,  from 
carefully  prepared  statistics,  of  the  excessive 
expenditure  involved  in  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
lias  most  correctly  termed  the  "  bloated 
armaments"  of  modern  Christendom  : — 

Annual  amount  of  the  naval  and  military 
budgets  of  Europe,  £119,392,665;  loss  of 
labor  involved  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  many 
men  from  productive  industry,  £132,174,892; 
interest  OI  capital  invested  in  military  and 
naval  establishments,  £80y440|000i  '  This 
makes  a,  total  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  taken  every  year  from  the 


people  for  the  maintenance  of  military  estab- 
lishments. Mr.  H.  Richard,  referring  in  an 
essay  recently  published  by  the  Social  Science 
Association,  to  these  statistics,  remarks  as 
follows : — M  The  first  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
finances  of  nearly  all  European  States  are  in 
a  condition  of  normal  embarrassment.  In 
Russia  there  has  been  an  excess  of  expen- 
diture over  income  ever  since  1832;  in  1865 
it  amounted  to  nearly  £7,000,000.  In  Aus- 
tria there  has  not  been  a  year,  from  1789  to 
the  present,  in  which  the  revenue  of  the 
State  has  come  up  to  the  expenditure.  The 
accumulated  deficits  from  1851  to  1866  ex- 
ceed £130,000,000.^  In  France  the  public 
debt  has  been  growing  at  an  enormous  rate. 
The  funded  debt  has  increased  in  thirteen 
years,  from  1851  to  1864,  from  £213,000,000 
sterling  to  £492,000,000,  and  the  whole  of 
its  debt  now  amounts  to  £539,000,000. 
The  new  kingdom  of  Italy  is  reeling  beneath 
the  burden  of  its  vast  expenditure  to  such  a 
degree  that  its  best  friends  begin  to  have 
grave  apprehensions  whether  it  can  stand. 
Official  returns  state  the  annual  deficits,  from 
1860  to  1866,  to  amount  to  £114,000,000 
sterling.  Many  of  the  smaller  States  of 
Europe,  such  as  Turkey,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
are  in  a  similar  condition.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection  that,  admirable  as  are  the 
enterprise,  invention,  skill  and  laborious  in- 
dustry of  the  toiling  millions  of  producing 
classes  in  Europe,  they  are  deprived  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
by  the  perpetual  drain  made  upon  them  to 
sustain  this  armed  rivalry  kept  up  by  their 
rulers."  And,  considering  such  a  prodigious 
annual  tax  upon  the  masses  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  hoar  of  famine 
and  starvation  in  so  many  even  of  her  fertile 
provinces — in  France  and  Germany,  in  Po- 
land, Finland  and  Italy.  M.  Legovt,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris, 
writes: — "  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that, 
by  an  understanding  with  the  great  Powers, 
a  disarming  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  was 
effected.  Immediately  two  millions  of  men, 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
constituting  the  flower  of  the  population  of 
that  age,  are  restored  to  labors  of  peace,  and 
at  once  an  annual  saving  of  £04,000,000 
is  effected  on  the  totality  of  European  bud- 
gets." 

The  same  author  further  shows  that  tin's 
reduction  of  only  one-half  of  the  armies  would 
aflbrd  funds  for  the  completion  of  ilie  entire 
network  of  railways  throughout  Europe  ami 
for  the  erection  of  a  primary  school  in  every 
parish  and  commune;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  enable  all  the  national  debts  of 
Europe  to  be  paid  off  in  less  than  forty  years, 
thus  occasioning  an  immense  alleviation  of 
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popular  burdens  and  an  incalculable  stimulus 
to  business. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

I  T  KM  S. 

Tub  Freedmen's  Bureau  lias  just  Issued  the  fifth 
semi-annual  report  of  T.  W.  Alvord,  General  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  giving  an  account  of  the 
educational  operations  during  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year  1867.  During  this  time  there  were  3084 
schools  of  all  kinds  in  operation,  in  which  were 
engaged  6492  teachers,  in  charge  of  189,517  pupils. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  schools,  1000  are  sustained 
Wholly  or  in  part  by  freedmen,  and  they  own  364 
of  the  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  ;  2948  of 
the  teachers  are  white  and  354-t  colored.  26,139 
pupils  have  paid  tuition,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $65,319.75,  or  within  a  fraction  of  $2.50  per 
scholar.  The  average  attendance  in  the  day  and 
night  schools  has  been  58,900,  or  over  seventy-one 
per  cent,  of  the  enrolment.  As  showing  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils,  21,032  are  studying 
geography,  31,530  arithmetic,  30,567  are  in  writing, 
and  4675  are  in  the  higher  branches.  Of  the  higher 
schools,  and  those  for  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
all  permanent  and  chartered,  there  are  eighteen, 
located  as  follows :  National  Theological  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Saint  Martin's  School,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Normal  School,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Berea 
College,  Berea,  Kentucky  ;  St.  Augustine  Normal 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Wesleyan  College, 
East  Tennessee;  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee; Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  Robert 
College,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  ;  Maysville 
College,  Tennessee  ;  Alabama  High  and  Normal 
Schools  :  St.  Bridget's  Parochial  School,  Pittsburg  ; 
S  Carolina  High  and  Normal  Schools.  The  total 
amount  given  to  all  these  institutions  is  $168,000. 

Dr.  Sea.ks,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cational Fund,  has  been  for  the  last  six  months  en- 
gaged in  traveling  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee,  conferring  with  prominent  gentlemen 
on  the  best  plans  of  promoting  the  objects  of  this 
magnificent  donation,  and  addressing  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  education  and  free  schools.  He  has 
everywhere  been  met  with  expressions  of  distin- 
guished consideration.  The  policy  of  the  Trustees, 
in  distributing  the  aid  of  which  they  are  dispensers, 
is  to  make  the  citizens  of  the  localities  where  schools 
are  established  co-operators  in  the  work,  by  making 
their  donations  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  equal 
or  proportional  amounts  by  subscription,  assess- 
ment, or  otherwise,  in  the  vicinities.  Communica- 
tion is  established  and  maintained  with  the  various 
State  Superintendents  of  Education,  and  thus  the 
funds  are  disbursed  through  authorized  and  re- 
sponsible channels. 

About  $75,000  have  been  definitely  appropriated 
by  the  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  six  months,  and 
about  $78,000  in  addition  have  been  appropriated 
conditionally  upon  the  raising  of  money,  in  co-ope- 
ration, by  the  various  communities  where  aid  is 
thus  given.  The  Board  granted  aid  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  from  one-third  to  two- thirds 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  sustain  the  respective 
schools.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
founding  of  Normal  Schools  and  the  commencement 
of  a  system  of  free  school  education. 

The  account  of  the  interview  on  May  28th,  at 
Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  between  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman  with  the  Navajos,  gives  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  domestic  customs  of  this  tribe.  After 


a  long  discussion  on  the  subject,  Gen.  Sherman  and 
the  Commission  proposed  that  the  tribe  should  be 
sent  back  to  their  old  reservation.  In  reply  to  this 
offer,  Barboncite,  the  chief,  said  :  "It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Navajos  to  counsel  with  their  women 
and  take  their  advice  in  all  matters  of  business,  and 
therefore  he  wished  to  have  them  present  at  the 
council,  so  that  they  might  all  see  and  hear  what 
was  done.  We  permit  them  to  speak  and  vote  in 
our  councils,  and  follow  their  advice  ;  they  are  one 
with  us."  At  the  next  interview  General  Sherman 
entered  into  fuller  particulars  as  to  the  region  of 
country  to  be  assigned  to  the  Navajos  and  as  to  the 
provision  for  their  support.  Barboncite  became  af- 
fected with  great  emotion  ;  his  eyes  moistened,  his 
face  flushed  up,  his  nerves  quivered,  and,  suddenly 
starting  from  his  seat,  he  threw  his  arms  around 
the  General  and  exclaimed,  "  Do  this  for  my  people 
and  we  will  look  upon  you  as  our  father  and  as  our 
mother.    It  seems  to  us  now  that  you  are  a  god." 

Capital  Punishmext  is  no  longer  to  be  such  a 
crying  disgrace  in  England  as  heretofore.  Barrett, 
the  Fenian  incendiary,  to  whom  was  traced  directly 
the  act  which  caused  such  loss  of  human  life  in 
Clerkenwell,  was  the  last  person  who  suffered  death 
in  that  country  by  a  public  execution.  The  new 
act  of  Parliament  regulating  executions  goes  into 
immediate  effect.  Its  most  important  feature  is  the 
abolition  of  public  executions,  and  the  consequent 
disappearance  from  the  surface  of  English  life  of 
those  shocking  scenes  at  the  gallows  which  are  so 
familiar  to  readers  of  English  journals.  The  new 
law  provides  that  judgment  of  death,  to  be  executed 
on  any  prisoner  on  any  indictment  or  inquisition  for 
murder,  shall  be  carried  into  effect  within  the  walls 
of  the  prison  in  which  the  offender  is  confined  at 
the  time  of  execution.  The  reform  comes  late,  but 
all  friends  of  humanity  will  cheerfully  accept  it. 

The  Horrors  of  the  Cuban  Coolie  Trade  almost 
rival  those  of  the  African  slave  trade.  During  the 
first  period  of  Coolie  immigration,  embracing  five 
years,  ending  in  1856,  42  ships  arrived  with  14,542 
Chinamen,  out  of  16,694  shipped  from  China,  2152 
having  died  on  the  passage,  or  13  per  cent.  The 
next  five  years,  ending  in  1861,  110  vessels  arrived, 
which  lauded  42,302,  out  of  49,529  shipped,  the 
mortality,  therefore,  amounting  to  7229,  or  14-J 
per  cent.  For  the  following  five  years,  ending  in 
1866,  71  vessels  arrived  and  landed  21,884,  out  of 
23,796  shipped  from  China,  only  showing  a  mor- 
tality of  1912,  or  8  per  cent.  Thus  for  fifteen  years 
we  have  223  vessels,  representing  167,407  tons, 
taking  from  China  90,019  Coolies,  and  only  landing 
in  Cuba  78,728,  causing  a  loss  of  life  during  the 
passage  of  no  less  than  11,291  souls,  or  an  average 
mortality  for  the  fifteen,  years  of  11*65  per  cent. 
Compared  with  the  tonnage  employed,  we  find  the 
mortality  shows  one  death  for  every  18*44  tons  of 
the  first  five  years,  one  for  every  13*20  tons  the 
second  five  years,  and  one  for  every  22  70  tons  the 
third  five  years. 

The  street-sweepers  of  Paris  are  said  to  number 
five  thousand,  and  not  one  of  them  is  French. 
They  are  Germans,  from  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The 
pay  is  so  small  that  only  the  most  economical  can 
make  a  living  ;  but  these  Hessians  do  it,  and  some 
large  families  save  enough  to  go  home  after  a  few 
years  and  buy  an  acre  or  two  of  land.  Many  a 
young  couple,  whose  poverty  is  a  bar  to  their  mar- 
riage, according  to  the  local  laws,  go  to  Paris,  are 
married  by  the  German  pastor,  and  begin  life  by 
sweeping  the  streets.  They  inhabit  a  barren,  rocky 
hill  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Paris,  where  they 
have  a  neat  Lutheran  church. 
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From  J.  G.  Whittier's  "Prose  Works." 
RICHARD  BAXTER. 
(Continued  from  pugo  2  0.) 

The  news  of  the  fight  of  Naseby  reaching 
Coventry,  Baxter,  who  had  friends  in  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  wishing,  as  he  says,  to 
be  assured  of  their  safety,  passed  over  to  the 
strickeii  field,  and  spent  a  night  with  them. 
He  was  afflicted  and  confounded  by  the  in- 
formation which  they  gave  him,  that  the  victo- 
rious army  was  full  of  hot-headed  schemers  and 
levellers,  who  were  against  King  and  Church, 
prelacy  and  ritual,  and  who  were  for  a  free 
Commonwealth  and  freedom  of  religious  be- 
lief and  worship.  He  was  appalled  to  find 
that  the  heresies  of  the  Antinomians,  Armi- 
nians,  and  Anabaptists  had  made  sadder 
breaches  in  the  ranks  of  Cromwell  than  the 
pikes  of  Jacob  Astley,  or  the  daggers  of  t  he 
roysterers  wht)  followed  the  mad  charge  of 
Rupert.  Hastening  back  to  Coventry,  he 
called  together  his  clerical  brethren,  and  told 
them  "  the  sad  news  of  the  corruption  of  the 
army."  After  mueh  painful  consideration  of 
the  matter,  it  was  deemed  best  for  Baxter  to 
enter  Cromwell's  army,  nominally  as  its  chap- 
lain, but  really  as  the  special  representative 
of  orthodoxy  in  polities  and  religion,  against 
the  democratic  weavers  and  prophesying  tail- 
ors who  troubled  it,  He  joined  Whal ley's 
regiment,  and  followed  it,  through  many  a 
hot  skirmish  and  siege.  Personal  fear  was 
by  no  means  one  of  Baxter's  eharaeterislies, 


and  he  bore  himself  through  all  with  the  cool- 
ness of  an  old  campaigner.  Intent  upon  his 
single  object,  he  sat  unmoved  under  the  hail 
of  cannon-shot  from  the  walls  of  Bristol,  con- 
fronted the  well-plied  culverins  of  Sherburne, 
charged  side  by  side  with  Harrison  upon. 
Goring's  musketeers  at  Langford,  and  heard 
the  exulting  thanksgiving  of  that  grim  en- 
thusiast, When,  "  with  a  loud  voice  he  broke 
forth  in  praises  of  God,  as  one  in  rapture 
and  marched,  Bible  in  hand,  with  Cromwell 
himself,  to  the  storming  of  Basing-House, 
so  desperately  defended  by  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester.  In  truth,  these  storms  of  wit- 
ward  conflict  were  to  him  of  small  moment. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  sterner  battle  with  spir- 
itual principalities  and  powers,  struggling 
with  Satan  himself  in  the  guise  of  political 
levellers  and  Antinomian  sowers  of  heresy. 
No  autagonist  was  too  high  and  none  too  low 
for  him.  Distrusting  Cromwell,  he  sought 
to  engage  him  in  a  discussion  of  certain 
points  of  abstract  theology,  wherein,  his 
soundness  seemed  questionable,  but  the  warv 
chief  battled  oil  the  young  disputant  by  tedious, 
unanswerable  discourses  about  tree  grace, 
which  Baxter  admits  were  not  unsavory  to 
others,  although  the  speaker  himself  had 
little  understanding  of  the  matter.  At  other 
times,  he  repelled  his  sad-visaged  chaplain 
with  unwelcome  jests,  and  rough  soldierly 
merriment  ;  tor  he  had  "a  vivacity,  hilarity, 
and  alacrity,  as  another  man  hath  when  ho 
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hath  taken  a  cup  too  much."  Baxter  says 
of  him,  complainingly,  "  he  would  not  dis- 
pute with  me  at  all."  But,  in  the  midst  of 
such  an  army,  he  could  not  lack  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
powers  of  argumentation.  At  Amersham,  he 
had  a  sort  of  pitched  battle  with  the  contu- 
macious soldiers.  "  When  the  public  talking 
day  came,"  says  he,  "  I  took  the  reading-pew, 
and  Pitchford's  cornet  and  troopers  took  the 
gallery.  There  did  the  leader  of  the  Chesham 
men  begin,  and  afterwards  Pitchford's  sol- 
diers set  in  ;  and  I  alone  disputed  with  them 
from  morning  until  almost  night;  for  I  knew 
their  trick,  that  if  I  had  gone  out  first,  they 
would  have  prated  what  boasting  words  they 
listed,  and  made  the  people  believe  that  they 
had  baffled  me,  or  got  the  best ;  therefore  I 
stayed  it  out  till  they  first  rose  and  went 
away."  As  usual  in  such  cases,  both  parties 
claimed  the  victory.  Baxter  got  thanks 
only  from  the  King's  adherents  ;  "  Pitchford's 
troopers  and  the  leader  of  the  Chesham  men" 
retired  from  their  hard  day's  work,  to  enjoy 
the  countenance  and  favor  of  Cromwell,  as 
men  after  his  own  heart,  faithful  to  the  Houses 
and  the  Word,  against  Kingcraft  and  Pre- 
lacy. 

Laughed  at  and  held  at  arm's  length  by 
Cromwell,  shunned  by  Harrison  and  Berry 
and  other  chief  officers,  opposed  on  all  points 
by  shrewd,  earnest  men,  as  ready  for  polemic 
controversy  as  for  battle  with  the  King's  ma- 
lignants,  and  who  set  off  against  his  theologi- 
cal and  metaphysical  distinctions  their  own 
personal  experiences  and  spiritual  exercises, 
he  had  little  to  encourage  him  in  his  arduous 
labors.  Alone  in  such  a  multitude,  flushed 
with  victory  and  glowing  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm, he  earnestly  begged  his  brother 
ministers  to  come  to  his  aid.  "If  the  army," 
said  he,  "had  only  ministers  enough,  who 
could  have  done  such  little  as  I  did,  all  their 
plot  might  have  been  broken,  and  King,  Par- 
liament and  Religion  might  have  been  pre- 
served." But  no  one  volunteered  to  assist 
him,  and  the  "plot"  of  revolution  went  on. 

After  Worcester  fight  he  returned  to  Cov- 
entry, to  make  his  report  to  the  ministers  as- 
sembled there.  He  told  them  of  his  labors 
and  trials,  of  the  growth  of  heresy  and  level- 
ling principles  in  the  army,  and  of  the  evi- 
dent design  of  its  leaders  to  pull  down 
Church,  King,  and  Ministers.  He  assured 
them  that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  all  who 
were  true  to  the  King,  Parliament,  and  Re- 
ligion should  come  forth  to  oppose  these  lead- 
ers, and  draw  away  their  soldiers  from  them. 
For  himself,  he  was  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
army,  and  labor  there  until  the  crisis  of 
which  he  spoke  had  arrived.  "  Whereupon, " 
says  he,  "  they  all  voted  me  to  go  yet  longer." 


Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  the  great  body  of  the  minis- 
ters, who  disapproved  of  the  ultraism  of  the 
victorious  army,  and  sympathized  with  the 
defeated  King,  lacked  the  courage  and  de- 
votedness  of  Baxter.  Had  they  promptly 
seconded  his  efforts,  although  the  restoration 
of  the  King  might  have  been  impossible  at 
that  late  period,  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
must  have  been  greatly  protracted.  As  it 
was,  they  preferred  to  remain  at  home,  and 
let  Baxter  have  the  benefit  of  their  prayers 
and  good  wishes.  He  returned  to  the  army 
with  the  settled  purpose  of  causing  its  defec- 
tion from  Cromwell ;  but,  by  one  of  those  dis- 
pensations which  the  latter  used  to  call 
"  births  of  Providence,"  he  was  stricken  down 
with  severe  sickness.  Baxter's  own  com- 
ments upon  this  passage  in  his  life  are  not 
without  interest.  He  says  God  prevented  his 
purposes  in  his  last  and  chiefest  opposition  to 
the  army  ;  that  he  intended  to  take  off  or  se- 
duce from  their  officers  the  regiment  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  then  to  have 
tried  his  persuasion  upon  the  others.  He 
says  he  afterwards  found  that  his  sickness 
was  a  mercy  to  himself,  "  for  they  were  so 
strong  and  active,  and  I  had  been  likely  to 
have  had  small  success  in  the  attempt,  and 
to  have  lost  my  life  among  them  in  their 
fury."  He  was  right  in  this  last  conjecture ; . 
Oliver  Cromwell  Would  have  had  no  scruples 
in  making  an  example  of  a  plotting  priest ; 
and  "  Pitchford's  soldiers"  might  have  been 
called  upon  to  silence,  with  their  muskets,  the 
tough  disputant  who  was  proof  against  their 
tongues. 

After  a  long  and  dubious  illness,  Baxter 
was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  go  back 
to  his  old  parish  at  Kidderminster.  Here, 
under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  he  re- 
mained in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  religious 
liberty  which  he  still  stoutly  condemned  in  its 
application  to  others. 

He  afterwards  candidly  admits,  that  under 
the  "Usurper,"  as  he  styles  Cromwell,  "he 
had  such  liberty  and  advantage  to  preach  the 
Gospel  with  success,  as  he  could  not  have 
under  a  King,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  and 
performed  true  subjection  and  obedience." 
Yet  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  preach- 
ing and  printing,  "  seasonably  and  moderate- 
ly,' 'against  the  Protector.  "I  declared," 
said  he,  "  Cromwell  and  his  adherents  to  be 
guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion,  aggravated: 
by  perfidiousness  and  hypocrisy.  But  yet 
I  did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  rave  against 
him  in  the  pulpit,  or  to  do  this  so  unseason- 
ably and  imprudently  as  might  irritate  him  i 
to  mischief.  And  the  rather,  because,  as  he  9 
kept  up  his  approbation  of  a  godly  life  in 
general,  and  of  all  that  was  good,  except 
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that  which  the  interest  of  his  sinful  cause  en- 
gaged him  to  be  against.  So  I  perceived 
that  it  was  his  design  to  do  good  in  the  main, 
and  to  promote  the  Gospel  and  the  interests 
of  godliness  nore  than  any  had  done  before 
him." 

Cromwell,  if  he  heard  of  his  diatribes 
against  him,  appears  to  have  cared  little  for 
them.  Lords  Warwick  and  Broghill,  on  one 
occasion  brought  him  to  preach  before  the 
Lord  Protector.  He  seized  the  occasion  to 
preach  against  the  sectaries,  to  condemn  all 
who  countenanced  them,  and  to  advocate  the 
unity  of  the  church.  Soon  after,  he  was  sent 
for  by  Cromwell,  who  made  "  a  long  and 
tedious  speech,"  in  the  presence  of  three  of 
his  chief  men,  (one  of  whom.  General  Lam- 
bert, fell  asleep  the  while,)  asserting  that 
God  had  owned  his  government  in  a  signal 
manner.  Baxter  boldly  replied  to  him,  that 
he  and  his  friends  regarded  the  ancient  mon- 
archy as  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil,  and 
begged  to  know  how  that  blessing  was  for- 
feited to  England,  and  to  whom  that  forfeit- 
ure was  made.  Cromwell,  with  some  heat, 
made  answer,  that  it  was  no  forfeiture,  but 
that  God  had  made  the  change.  They  after- 
wards held  a  long  conference  with  respect 
to  freedom  of  conscience,  Cromwell  defending 
his  liberal  policy,  and  Baxter  opposing  it. 
No  one  can  read  Baxter's  own  account  of 
these  interviews,  without  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  generous  and  magnanimous 
spirit  of  the  Lord  Protector  in  tolerating  the 
utmost  freedom  of  speech  on  the  part  of  one 
who  openly  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  and 
usurper.  Real  greatness  of  mind  could  alone 
have  risen  above  personal  resentment  under 
such  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation. 

In  the  death  of  the  Protector,  the  treach- 
ery of  Monk,  and  the  restoration  of  the  King, 
Baxter  and  his  Presbyterian  friends  believed 
that  they  saw  the  hand  of  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence preparing  the  way  for  the  best  good  of 
England  and  the  Church.  Always  royal- 
ists, they  had  acted  with  the  party  opposed  to 
the  King  from  necessity  rather  than  choice. 
Considering  all  that  followed,  one  can  scarcely 
avoid  smiling  over  the  extravagant  jubila- 
tions of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  royal  debauchee  to  Whitehall. 
They  hurried  up  to  London  with  congratula- 
tions of  formidable  length,  and  papers  of  sol- 
emn advice  and  counsel,  to  all  which  the 
careless  monarch  listened,  with  what  patience 
he  was  master  of.  Baxter  was  one,  of  (he 
first  to  present  himself  at  Court,  and  it  is 
creditable  to  his  heart  rather  than  his  judg- 
ment and  discrimination,  that  he  seized  the 
occasion  to  offer  a  long  address  to  the  King, 
expressive  of  his  expectation  that  his  Majesty 
would  discountenance  all  sin  and  promote 


godliness,  support  the  true  exercise  of  Church 
discipline,  and  cherish  and  hold  up  the  hands 
of  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Church.  To 
all  which  Charles  II.  "  made  as  gracious  an 
answer  as  we  could  Jexpect,"  says  Baxter, 
"  insomuch  that  old  Mr.  Ash  burst  out  into 
tears  of  joy."  Who  doubts  that  the  profli- 
gate King  avenged  himself  as  soon  as  the 
baeks  of  his  unwelcome  visitors  were  fairly 
turned,  by  coarse  jests  and  ribaldry,  directed 
against  a  class  of  men  whom  he  despised  and 
hated,  but  towards  whom  reasons  of  policy 
dictated  a  show  of  civility  and  kindness? 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Charles  II., 
had  he  been  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  would 
have  gone  beyond  Cromwell  himself  in  the 
matter  of  religious  toleration ;  in  other  words, 
he  would  have  taken,  in  the  outset  of  his 
reign,  the  very  steps  which  cost  his  successor 
his  crown,  and  procured  the  toleration  of 
Catholics  by  a  declaration  of  universal  free- 
dom in  religion.  But  he  was  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  brave  the  opposition  alike  of  Prelacy 
and  Presbyterianism,  and  foiled  in  a  scheme 
to  which  he  was  prompted  by  that  vague, 
superstitious  predilection  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  at  times  struggled 
with  his  habitual  scepticism,  his  next  object 
was  to  rid  himself  of  the  importunities  of 
sectaries,  and  the  trouble  of  religious  contro- 
versies, by  re-establishing  the  liturgy,  and 
bribing  or  enforcing  conformity  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  history  of 
the  successful  execution  of  this  purpose  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  readers  of  the  plausible  pages 
of  Clarendon  on  the  one  side,  or  the  com- 
plaining  treatises  of  Neal  and  Calamv  on 
the  other.  Charles  and  his  advisers  triumphed, 
not  so  much  through  their  own  art,  dissimu- 
lation, and  bad  faith,  as  through  the  blind 
bigotry,  divided  counsels,  and  self-seeking  of 
the  Non-conformists.  Seduction  on  one  hand, 
and  threats  on  the  other,  the  bribe  of  bishop- 
rics, hatred  of  Independents  and  Quakers, 
and  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  broke  the 
strength  of  Presbyterianism. 

Baxter's  whole  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
bears  testimony  to  his  honesty  and  sincerity, 
while  it  shows  him  to  have  been  too  intol- 
erant to  secure  his  own  religious  freedom  at 
the  price  of  toleration  for  Catholics,  Quakers, 
and  Anabaptists;  and  too  blind  in  his  loyal- 
ty to  perceive  that,  pure  and  undetilod  Chris- 
tianity had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  a  scan- 
dalous and  depraved  King,  surrounded  by 
scoffing,  licentious  courtiers,  and  a  haughty, 
revengeful  Prelacy.  To  secure  his  influence, 
the  Court  offered  him  the  Bishopric  of  Here- 
ford. Superior  to  personal  considerations,  he 
declined  the  honor;  but  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently, in  Ins  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
party,  he  urged  the  elevation  of  at  IeaH 
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three  of  his  Presbyterian  friends  to  the  Epis- 
copal bench,  to  enforce  that  very  liturgy 
which  they  condemned.    He  was  the  chief 
speaker  for  the  Presbyterians  at  the  famous 
Savoy  Conference,  summoned  to  advise  and 
consult  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
His   antagonist  was   Dr.  Gunning,  ready, 
fluent,  and  impassioned.    "They  spent,"  as 
Gilbert  Burnet  says,  "  several  days  in  logical 
arguing,  to  the  diversion  of  the  town,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  a  couple  of  fencers, 
engaged  in  a  discussion  which  could  not  be 
brought  to  an  end."    In  themselves  consid- 
ered, many  of  the  points  at  issue  seem  alto- 
gether too  trivial  for  the  zeal  with  which 
Baxter  contested  them, — the  form  of  a  sur- 
plice, the  wording  of  a  prayer,  kneeling  at 
sacrament,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  etc.  With 
him,  however,  they  were  of  momentous  in- 
terest and  importance,  as  things  unlawful  in 
the  worship  of  God.    He  struggled  desperate- 
ly, but  unavailingly.    Presbyterianism,  in  its 
eagerness  for  peace  and  union,  and  a  due 
share  of  State  support,  had  already  made 
fatal  concessions,  and  it  was  too  late  to  stand 
upon  non-essentials.    Baxter  retired  from  the 
conference  baffled  and  defeated,  amidst  mur- 
murs and  jests.    "  If  you  had  only  been  as 
fat  as  Dr.  Manton,"  said  Clarendon  to  him, 
"  you  would  have  done  well." 

The  Act  of  Conformity,  in  which  Charles 
II.  and  his  counsellors  gave  the  lie  to  the 
liberal  declarations  of  Breda  and  Whitehall, 
drove  Baxter  from  his  sorrowing  parishioners 
of  Kidderminster,  and  added  the  evils  of 
poverty  and  persecution  to  the  painful  bodily 
infirmities  under  which  he  was  already  bowed 
down.  Yet  his  cup  was  not  one  of  unalloyed 
bitterness,  and  loving  lips  were  prepared  to 
drink  it  with  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


POWER  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

There  is  one  department  of  Christian  evi- 
dence to  which  no  skill  or  industry  of  the 
champion  of  revealed  truth  can  d6  justice — 
one  also  with  which  the  skeptic  is  little  dis- 
posed to  meddle.  It  is  that  which  is  spread 
before  us  in  the  noiseless  and  almost  entire- 
ly unrecorded  lives  of  thousands  of  the  faith- 
ful followers  of  Christ.  Ambitious  of  no  dis- 
tinction, intent  only  on  the  Master's  services, 
pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  in  the 
discharge  of  common  duties,  their  lives  are  en- 
nobled, and  sometimes  become  heroic,  through 
the  lofty  purity  of  their  aims,  and  singleness 
of  their  devotion  to  life's  great  end.  No  the- 
ory of  infidel  philosophy  can  account  for  them. 
The  attempt  to  explain  them  by  means  of  en- 
thusiasm or  fanaticism  is  an  insult  to  common 
sense. 


A  testimony  from  Duaneshurg  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, concerning  our  beloved  friend,  James 
Thorn,  deceased. 

James  Thorn,  the  subject  of  the  following 
memoir,  was  born  in  the  town  of  New  Balti- 
more, Green  Co.,  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
first  day  of  Ninth  month,  1799. 

His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Thorn,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
the  former  acceptably  filling  the  appointment 
of  Elder  for  many  years.  Little  is  now 
known  of  the  early  years  of  their  son  James, 
but  it  is  believed  they  were  circumspect  and 
exemplary. 

He  was  married  about  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age  to  Sylvia  Allen,  a  member  of 
Galway  Monthly  Meeting,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
soon  after  which  they  settled  in  Jefferson  Co., 
within  the  limits  of  Leray  Monthly  Meeting, 
when  that  section  was  comparatively  new. 
Here  they  spent  some  ten  years  in  much  ob- 
scurity, when  he  removed  with  his  family 
within  the  limits  of  Middleburg  Meeting,  a 
remote,  out-of-the-way  branch  of  Eensselaer- 
ville  Monthly  Meeting.  Here  his  Ministerial 
labors  commenced,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  that 
little  meeting.  In  the  Seventh  month  of  the 
year  1843,  he  came  out  in  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing with  a  powerful,  living  testimony  of  con- 
siderable length,  to  the  satisfaction  and  ad- 
miration of  those  who  heard  him. 

His  friends  soon  perceived  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  rare  gift  as  a  Minister,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  he  was  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  Society.  With  the  enlargement  of  his 
gift,  his  close  provings  and  deep  baptisms  in- 
creased. He  saw,  as  he  believed,  an  extend- 
ed field  of  labor  before  him,  into  which  he 
felt  he  was  called  upon  to  enter.  He  was  in 
straitened  circumstances,  with  a  growing 
family  needing  the  avails  of  his  energies  to 
supply  their  daily  wants.  And  about  this 
time  he  was  attacked  with  a  cancerous  affec- 
tion, which  soon  gave  evidence  of  baffling  all 
medical  skill.  Under  all  these  painful  cir- 
cumstances, any  one  of  which  seemed  suf- 
ficient to  weigh  down  his  sensitive  spirit,  it  is 
no  wonder  he  despaired  of  finishing  the  work 
appointed  him  to  do.  Yet  after  many 
anxious  days  and  wearisome  nights,  and 
years  of  physical  suffering,  "  way  was  made 
where  there  seemed  to  be  no  way,"  for  his 
going  forth  to  the  accomplishing  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  removed  within 
the  limits  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  During 
the  seventeen  years  of  intense  suffering  from 
cancer  on  the  head,  he  performed  nineteen 
religious  visits  with  minutes  of  concurrence 
fvom  his  Monthly  Meeting ;  and  we  believe 
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to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  visited.  Most 
of  these  visits  were  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  Yearly  Meeting.  One  extended  to 
Philadelphia,  and  two  to  Genessee  Yearly 
Meeting. 

His  literary  attainments  were  very  limited; 
his  knowledge  of  books  small ;  and  up  to  his 
fortieth  year  he  had  lived  a  very  retired  life  ; 
yet  his  language  was  clear,  pertinent  and 
forcible,  calculated  to  enchain  a  mixed  au- 
dience, however  large.  His  extended  feeling 
of  tolerance  opened  a  door  of  admittance  to 
most  orders  of  religious  professors,  often  say- 
ing in  his  public  discourses,  <  I  claim  sin- 
cerity for  myself,  I  cheerfully  accord  it  to 
others."  His  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  manner,  his  large  sympathy  with  the  sor- 
rowing and  the  suffering,  made  his  presence 
much  coveted  and  widely  solicited  in  cases  of 
bereavement:  hence  his  very  frequent  attend- 
ance of  funerals,  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  not  only  among  his  own  people,  but 
extensively  among  others ;  often  travelling 
long  distances  for  their  accomplishment.  He 
was  mostly  able  to  get  to  meetings  till  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  when  his  intense  suf- 
fering, which  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude 
and  patience,  confined  him  to  his  house. 
Here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  family, 
(whose  devotion  and  assiduous  attention  to 
the  loved  sufferer  have  not  often  been  par- 
alleled) he  quietly  awaited  the  progress  of 
that  fatal  malady  that  all  saw  must  ere  long 
close  his  useful  life. 

Many  sympathizing  friends  visited  him 
during  this  trying  season,  to  whom  he  evinced 
the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saint,  giving 
utterance  to  weighty  and  edifying  expres- 
sions; which,  though  treasured  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  heard  them,  cannot  now  be  col- 
lected so  as  to  make  a  connected  relation  in 
this  memoir.  His  last  and  dying  legacy  to 
all  Friends  everywhere,  was  love.  "  Give 
my  love  to  all  Friends."  Thus  after  giving 
directions  about  his  funeral,  desiring  that 
everything  should  be  very  plain  and  simple, 
and  taking  a  last  and  most  affectionate  leave 
of  his  family,  he  quietly  passed  away,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Third  month,  1862. 

Signed   by  direction   and  on   behalf  of 
Duanesburgh    Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
Coeymans  the  twenty-first  of  Fifth  month, 
1368,  by         Israel  Drake,     )  , 
Pi^ENCE  Smith,  f  <  **■ 

At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Fifth  month,  'l8(>8,  (lie  fore? 
going  testimony  of  Duanesburgh  Quarterly 
Meeting  concerning  our  friend  dames  Thorn, 
deceased,  was  road.  Its  interesting  contents 
being  satisfactory  to  the  Meeting,  it  is  re 
i'erred  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 

Samuel  Willlts,  Clerk. 


EXTRACT. 

How  striking,  how  heart  affecting,  and  yet 
how  consolatory  it  is,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
life,  to  look  back  upon  the  course  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  dealings  with  us,  and  to 
recognize,  in  a  manner,  the  end  wrought  out 
through  the  varied  stages  of  our  earthly  pil- 
grimage ;  what  each  friendship,  each  trial, 
each  pursuit,  was  intended  to  accomplish  ; 
what  strength  each  refreshment  by  the  way 
gave  us,  and  how  far  it  was  used  to  His 
glory;  what  wisdom  was  imparted  by  each 
discipline,  and  whether  His  message  of  love 
and  mercy  had  been  kept  in  our  minds,  and 
pondered  in  our  hearts,  and  what  fruit  it  bore 
to  life  eternal.  How  encouraging,  and  yet 
how  humiliating  is  the  review  ;  humiliating 
that  we  needed  such  reiterated  chastisements, 
so  much  discipline  from  Him  who  is  love ;  and 
yet  encouraging,  since  that  very  discipline 
shows  that  he  will  never  leave  us,  nor  for- 
sake us — but  that  this  God  is  our  God — that 
He  who  has  been,  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death,  or  rather  through  the  passage  of  death 
to  Life  Eternal. 

The  fervor  of  the  day  has  become  the  cool 
of  late  evening ;  the  lengthening  shadows 
fall  long  and  wide  across  the  closing  land- 
scape,— the  coloring,  once  so  bright,  sinks  into 
one  uniform  mass  of  grey  ;  the  magic  mirror 
of  the  mind  itself  is  dull ;  yet,  we  still  dis- 
cover those  eternal  landmarks  which,  from 
childhood,  even  to  hoary  age,  have  stood  im- 
movable before  us — the  hope,  the  anchor,  and 
the  refuge  of  our  souls. — M.  A.  Scliimmelpen- 
nick. 


self-consecration. 

BY  JOHN  F.  W.  WARE. 

It  is  common  to  represent  Jesus  as  leaving 
the  infinite  serenity  in  which  he  dwelt,  an/., 
moved  with  a  Divine  compassion,  taking 
upon  himself  the  form  of  man  and  the  varied 
endurance  of  life,  that  so  he  might  bring 
man  out  of  sin.  That  may  be  good  poetry, 
but  it  is  not  good  truth.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  bald  idea  of  Jesus  as 
one  "  sent,"  though  a  nearer,  is  quite  the 
whole,  truth.  It  is  so  that  he  speaks  of  him- 
self, and  so  that  his  disciples  speak  of  him. 
J?u t  there  was  a  certain  voluntariness  about 
his  mission  which  we  lose  sight  of  when  we 
regard  him  as  simplv  the  follower  of  an  in- 
exorable law,  and  only  coming  to  man's  help 
because  he  was  "sent."  I  cannot  fathom 
Divine  council,  and  determine  by  what,  elec- 
lion  or  .selection  Jesus  was  commissioned  ; 
but  this  I  feel,  that  the  commission,  the  ap- 
pointment, did  not  alone  constitute  him  the 
Messiah,  lie  did  not  come  as  a  king's  mes- 
senger, comes,  as  au  envoy  of  an  empire, 
solely  at  command.    There  was  a  deliberate 
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and  conscious  acceptance  of  the  office ;  and 
this,  not  in  the  mere  boy-resolve  of  the  Tem- 
ple, or  the  secret  struggle  and  purpose  of  the 
desert,  not  by  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  but  by 
going  out  into  life  and  carrying  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  into  everything, — else  "  he  had 
not  been  a  man  in  God's  idea  of  manhood ; 
for  the  idea  of  man  which  God  had  been  for 
ages  laboring  to  give,  through  a  consecrated 
tribe  and  a  consecrated  nation,  was  the  idea 
of  a  being  whose  life-law  is  sacrifice,  every 
act  and  every  thought  being  devoted  to  God." 
His  whole  life  was  proof  of  his  declaration, 
"  I  sanctify  myself."  To  have  been  merely 
sent  made  him  a  servant,  at  best  a  later 
Moses ;  but  to  accept  the  mission  made  him  a 
son, — Jesus,  the  Christ. 

Every  man  is  "  sent"  into  the  world  ;  but 
not  till  he  consciously,  deliberately,  accepts 
his  mission  can  he  become  lifted  up  into  the 
great  heirship  with  Christ:  not  till  then  is  he 
a  "  son."  The  act  of  sending,  on  the  part  of 
God,  must  be  supplemented  by  the  act  of 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  man.  The  accept- 
ance must  be  without  reserve.  Not  only 
must  he  take  God's  gift  of  life,  but  he  must 
give  life  to  duty  ;  not  merely  must  he  sur- 
render himself  to  the  Divine  will,  which  is 
compulsion,  but  he  must  consecrate  himself 
to  the  Divine  love,  which  is  choice.  This  is 
the  complement  to  God's  act,  without  which 
it  cannot  be  complete.  It  makes  no  odds 
what  other  consecrating  there  may  have  been, 
what  setting  apart  of  parent  or  of  church, 
what  dropping  of  water,  what  imposition  of 
hands,  what  repeating  of  catechism,  what 
signing  of  creed :  it  is  all  formal  and  value- 
less until  the  man  have  set  himself  apart  in 
solemn,  secret  self-dedication.  Balaam  and 
Jonah  and  many  another  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  great  duties,  have  been  solemnly  put 
aside  for  special  work,  yet  have  utterly 
failed  to  do  it,  because  there  was  no  inward 
consecrating,  seconding  and  sealing  that  of 
God  or  man.  The  descending  of  the  spirit 
upon  Jesus,  or  any  other  appointing  of  God, 
had  availed  nothing  to  make  him  the  world's 
Redeemer,  had  he  not  consecrated  himself. 
It  was  the  spirit  in  him,  meeting,  co-opera- 
ting, blending  with  the  Spirit  from  on  high, 
that  gave  him  the  power  to  become  Son  of 
God  :  it  is  that  in  us  which  shall  lift  us  to  be 
sons. 

Self-consecration,  the  giving  of  one's  self 
up  to  the  service  of  God,  is  a  grand,  decisive, 
voluntary  act  of  the  soul,  striking  at  the 
root  of  all  worldliness  and  selfishness,  and 
accepting  without  reserve  whatever  God  may 
order  to  be  done  or  to  be  borne.  It  is  the 
putting  side  by  side  what  the  world  has  to 
offer  and  what  God  has  to  offer,  the  striking 
the  balance  between  the  two,  and  the  unre- 


served acceptance  of  the  offer  of  God.  It  is 
the  conscious  and  free  acceptance  of  the  high 
destiny  God  lays  before  his  children ;  the 
resolve  to  dedicate  wholly  body  and  mind 
and  heart  as  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  accept- 
able sacrifice.  It  is  the  entrance  into  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  and  the  carrying  of  that  spirit 
out  into  all  the  details  of  life,  in  devotedness 
to  man  and  devotion  to  God.  It  is  the  full 
at-one-ing  of  the  two  wills,  the  reach  of  the 
spirit  in  man  after  the  spirit  of  God,  the 
approach  of  finite  toward  the  Infinite, — the 
soul's  eternal  task  and  grandest  privilege.  It 
is  not  an  act  of  the  will  alone,  one  single, 
great  resolve, — the  vision  of  the  Mount, — the 
luxurious,  beatific  attitude  of  faith  and  hope 
and  longing  into  which  secret  prayer  and 
thought  sometimes  throw  us,  when  we  taste 
angels'  food,  and  feel  as  if  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  were  already  at  our  feet ;  not  the 
transfiguration,  but  the  after  duty,  the  com- 
ing in  cooler  blood  down  amid  the  things  of 
earth ;  the  meeting  and  casting  out  of  the 
kind  that  only  goes  out  by  the  spirit's  fast 
and  prayer.  The  true  law  of  every  life,  the 
only  law  of  life,  is  consecration ;  and  "  conse- 
cration is  not  wrapping  one's  self  in  a  holy 
web  in  the  sanctuary,  and  then  coming  forth 
after  prayer  and  meditation,  and  saying, 
'  There,  I  am  consecrated.'  Consecration  is 
going  out  into  the  world  where  God  Al- 
mighty is,  and  using  every  power  to  his 
glory.  It  is  simply  dedicating  one's  life,  its 
whole  flow,  to  his  service." 

The  failure  of  man  so  largely  in  the  true 
life  is  because  he  will  not  comprehend  what 
an  utter  thing  consecration  is,  and  how  utterly 
impossible  the  kingdom  is  without  it.  The 
difference  between  a  man  who  has  consecrated 
himself,  and  the  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  on  the  whole  it  is  better  for  him  to 
lead  a  correct  life,  is  as  the  difference  be- 
tween fiction  and  fact.  Nothing  can  turn  the 
man  consecrate.  Like  Paul,  he  counts  all 
loss  gain ;  and  the  catalogue  of  pains  and 
penalties  is  but  his  inspiration.  What  would 
deter  others  stimulates  him  :  what  would  dis- 
may, confirms.  No  high  endeavor,  no  grand 
result,  comes  otherwise.  It  is  the  man  rising 
to  his  native  height,  doing  all  things  through 
the  Christ  strengthening  him  ;  the  man  no 
way  lukewarm,  but  kindling  with,  possessed 
by,  "the  enthusiasm- of  humanity,"  and  so 
treading  down  all  intervening  obstacles,  till, 
more  than  conqueror,  he  wins  "  that  crown 
with  peerless  glories  bright." 

I  know  just  what  every  one  says  down  in 
his  heart  as  he  reads  this.  I  know  how  we 
shrink  from  such  deliberate  surrender  of  our- 
selves, our  all,  to  God's  law  ;  and  I  know 
how  utterly  life  fails  of  its  grandeur,  how  it 
loses  the  promise  in  this,  and  its  hope  in  the 
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life  lo  come,  because  this  one  absolutely  necessary 
thing  we  will  not  do.  We  are  willing  enough 
to  serve  God,  if  we  can  only  make  our  own 
reservations.  Rebels  so  gladly  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  But  it  is  the  reservation  that 
kills  the  quality  of  the  loyalty :  it  is  the 
reservation  that  makes  of  us,  not  followers  of 
God,  as  dear  children,  but  timid  and  time- 
serving and  unreliable  slaves, — in  the  thing 
easy,  the  thing  convenient,  the  thing  in  which 
we  see  immediate  reward  or  penalty,  obedi- 
ent ;  but  when  the  pressure  comes,  and  the 
whole  man  is  called  on,  when  a  cross  is  to  be 
borne,  hesitating,  half  faithful,  or  recreant. 
There  are  times  of  tribulation  in  every  human 
experience,  often  unrecognized  by  other  men, 
— things  in  our  inner  secret  lives,  as  well  as 
of  our  outward  and  visible, — when  nothing 
can  stand  but  the  soul  which  is  all  God's ; 
there  are  times  when  men  terribly  fail,  when 
the  disaster  of  their  moral  overthrow  is  broad 
and  deep.  It  is  only  the  old  story.  The 
house  is  built  upon  the  sand.  The  life  is  not 
riveted  into  the  core  of  the  rock.  There  has 
been  some  reserve  in  the  consecration, — a 
secret  flaw,  which  at  the  test-moment  betrays 
itself,  and  wrecks  the  man. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
flaws.  In  the  metal  thoroughly  welded  they 
need  not  be.  Make  self-consecration  thorough, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


life's  CHANGES. 
How  many  hearts  have  been  wounded,  how 
many  tears  have  been  shed,  through  what 
may  all  be  spoken  in  one  little  word — 
"  Change  IV  It  is  written  on  everything  we 
behold.  The  flowers  we  see  one  day  growing 
and  expanding  in  all  their  brilliancy,  the 
next  day  may  be  scattered  to  the  ground. 
Even  the  leaves  that  grow  on  the  sturdy  oak 
last  only  for  a  season,  and  as  we  see  them  in 
their  freshness,  they  almost  fill  us  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  not  fade  away.  But  alas ! 
the  autumn  comes,  and  these,  too,  droop  and 
die.  Not  only  do  we  see  this  change  in 
the  flowers,  and  in  all  nature's  works,  but  we 
experience  it  in  all  we  do.  How  transient 
are  all  earthly  enjoyments  !  In  the  memory 
of  the  past,  how  many  scenes  can  we  recall 
that  once  made  our  hearts  glad  and  filled  us 
with  joy!  Where  are  many  of  onr  dearest 
friends?  The  rolling  billows  may  have  sepa- 
rated us  from  them,  or  we  mav  have  said 
farewell,  never  again  to  see  them"  on  this  side 
of  Jordan.  It  may  he  that  the  friends  we 
trusted  have  proved  false.  But  what  is  the 
lesson  we  are  to  learn  from  all  this?  Not  to 
fix  our  atfections  on  tilings  below,  but.  to  look 
forward  to  that,  country  where  the  scenes,  as 
they  pass,  will  only  be  renewed  in  all  their 


loveliness  to  eternity.  Here  there  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  we  may  be  separated  in 
a  moment  from  those  we  love,  but  there  we 
meet  never  again  to  be  divided.  There  death 
never  comes.  Are  not  these  joys  that  never 
end  worth  living  for?  It  is  true,  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly.  We  know  not  the 
extent  of  heavenly  joys ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  they  endure  forever.  Let  us,  then,  en- 
dure nobly  while  we  are  here,  that  we  may 
become  worthy  of  the  inheritance  that  is  "in- 
corruptible and  undefiled  and  that  fadeth  not 
away." — Methodist  New  Connection  Magazine. 

In  accordance  with  the  design  mentioned 
in  No.  12  of  the  Intelligencer,  the  following 
Excerpts  are  given  : 

EXCERPTS. 

There  is  a  temptation  offered  by  public  life 
and  by  the  possession  of  power,  which  few  can 
resist.  He  whose  conscience  in  private  life 
was  tender,  soon  learns  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  wrong-doing  on  others  with  whom 
he  is  associated,  on  expediency,  or  on  the 
supposed  necessity  of  the  case.  Those  who 
are  prominent  in  the  government  of  religious 
bodies  are  also  liable  to  the  danger  of  putting 
expediency  in  the  place  of  right,  and  surren- 
dering individual  conscience  to  the  interests 
of  sect. 


I  want  to  bid  thee  farewell,  before  leaving 
the  city,  and  tell  thee  of  the  feeling  of  com- 
fort, and  almost  of  rejoicing,  w  hich  has  of  late 
been  my  portion.  Should  this  find  thee  in  a 
different  allotment,  dwelling  in  that  part  of 
the  spiritual  creation  which  is  seldom,  and 
but  for  short  periods,  visited  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  be  content,  my  beloved 
friend,  in  the  belief  that  the  love  of  our 
heavenly  Father  extends  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  His  creation,  and  that  He  not  only 
allots  our  habitations,  but  can  so  adapt  us  to 
them  that  we  can  rejoice  in  our  short  Beason 
of  sunshine,  and  look  forward  with  hope, 
during  the  long  darkness,  to  his  reappear- 
ance. The  little  scraps  thou  speakest  of.  as 
savoring  of  divine  life,  were  from  a  heart 
humbled  under  affliction.  I  often  fear  that 
it  will  be  harder  for  me  to  bow  under  the 
chastening  hand,  now  that  affection  and  al- 
most every  earthly  blessing  have  made  my 
lot  a  happy  one,  than  it  was  when  I  seemed 
'bereft  of  every  earthly  comfort. 

There  are  authors,  in  approaching  whom 
we  are  conscious  of  an  access  of  intellectual 
strength.  A  "virtue  goes  out"  from  thorn. 
Sometimes  a  single  word,  spoken  by  tho 
voice  of  genius,  goes  far  into  the  heart.  A 
hint,  a  suggestion,  an  undefined  delicacy  of 
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expression,  teaches  more  than  we  gather  from 
volumes  of  less  eifted  men.  The  works  which 
we  should  chiefly  study  are  not  those  which 
contain  the  greatest  funds  of  knowledge,  but 
raise  us  into'  sympathy  with  the  intellectual 
energy  of  the  author,  and  through  which  a 
great  mind  multiplies  itself  as  it  were  in  the 
reader. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1868. 

We  have  received  the  extracts  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  New 
York,  but  having  in  a  former  number  given 
an  account  of  its  proceedings,  we  only  ex- 
tract the  testimony  concerning  our  friend 
James  Thorn. 


London  Yearly  Meeting. — The  British. 
Friend  of  Sixth  month  publishes  an  unusually 
full  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting.  More  than  twenty  closely 
printed  pages  of  that  periodical  furnish  the 
reader,  not  only  with  the  proceedings,  but  in 
many  instances  the  names  of  the  parties  who 
participated.  In  marking  the  proceedings  of 
this  body,  and  reading  the  published  accounts 
annually  furnished  by  the  two  periodicals  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  Eng- 
land, the  observer  is  led  to  conclude  that  a 
widespread  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  re- 
ference to  what  are  esteemed  modern  innova- 
tions, both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

Although  the  remarks  of  the  different 
speakers  do  not  give  a  clear  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  "  unsound  doctrines  "  alluded 
to  as  causing  uneasiness,  it  is  presumed  that 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  from  time 
to  time  agitated  the  Christian  world,  inclu- 
ding the  Society  of  Friends,  are  continuing  to 
appear  in  some  form  or  other. 

The  whole  number  of  members  belonging 
to  London  Yearly  Meeting,  as  appears  by  the 
tabular  statement,  is  13,815  ;  and  notwith- 
standing they  differ  in  many  respects  from  a 
portion  of  Friends  in  this  country,  they  are 
certainly  a  people  "  zealous  of  good  works," 
and,  small  as  they  are  in  numbers,  exercise 
an  important  influence  in  the  mother  country. 
Our  space  will  only  admit  of  a  very  brief  ab- 
stract of  the  many  subjects  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  meeting. 


Married,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  at  the 
house  of  Ellis  P.  Marshall,  Third month  12th,  1868, 
Rolph  M.  Harvey,  of  Chester  county,  and  Anna  P. 
Marshall,  of  Concord,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  at  the 

house  of  the  bride's  parents,  Fifth  month  21,  1868, 
Alban  Harvey,  of  Chester  county,  and  Mary  P. 
Marshall,  of  Concord,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  Sixth  month  18th,  under  the  care  of  the 

Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  Street, 
Philadelphia,  William  Walmsley,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Daniel  Trump,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa. 


Died,  at  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month.  1868,  after 
a  severe  and  protracted  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  exemplary  patience  and  Christian  resignation, 
Alexander  J.  Coffin,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  act- 
ive, useful  and  efficient  member  of  Oswego  Monthly, 
and  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meetings.  "  An  honest 
man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Fifth  month,  Caroline  Coffin, 

daughter  of  the  late  A.  J.  Coffin,  in  the  28th  year 
of  her  age. 

"Like  a  gleam  of  the  sunset,  slow  melting  in 
heaven, 

Like  a  star  that  is  lost  when  the  daylight  is  riven, 
Like  a  glad  dream  of  slumber,  that  wakens  to  bliss, 
She  hath  passed  to  the  Land  of  the  Holy  from  this." 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  residence 

of  James  Mcllvain,  near  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  Hannah 
Stephens,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  minister 
of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  ult.,  our  beloved  friend  Uriah  Field, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Railway 
and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  on  Sixth  day  evening,  Sixth  month  19th,  at 

Philadelphia,  Canby  Steel,  in  his  66th  year. 

 ,  Sixth  month  18th,  of  typhoid  fever,  Ellie 

B..  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  T.  and  Sarah  L. 
Child,  in  her  14th  year  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of -Friends  held  at  Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  tbe  20th  of  Sixth  month,  1868,  Hannah 

L.,  wife  of  James  Andrews,  in  her  67th  year;  a 
member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  Sixth   month   20th,   Victoria  Gertrpde, 

daughter  of  George  A.  and  Eliza  H.  Smith,  in  her 
3d  year;  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  held  at  Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 

 -,  on  Second- day  evening,  Sixth  month  22d, 

at  his  residence,  Colestowu,  N.  J.,  J.  Hewlings 
Coles,  in  his  60th  year. 

 ,  Sixth  month  25th,  Ann  Nicholson,  in  her 

81st  year  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  Sixth  month  12th,  Te- 

ressa,  wife  of  Robert  Iredell,  in  her  56th  year. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence are  desired  to  meet  in  Friends'  School-house, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  at  9^  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the  18th 
of  Seventh  month.  Members  at  a  distance,  who 
may  be  unable  to  attend,  are  requested  to  confer  to- 
gether, and  forward  such  suggestions  as  they  may 
consider  servicable,  to  the  care  of  Jos.  M.  Truman, 
Jr.,  717  Willow  St.,  Philada. 

2t.  Wm.  W.  Biddle,  Clerk. 
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the  First  day  school  association  op  frtexds 
Within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
will  hold  its  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Friends'  School- 
house,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Seventh-day,  Seventh 
month  18th,  at  11  o'clock,  A.M.  Subjects  of  gene 
ral  interest  will  be  considered,  such  as  "the  needs 
of  First-day  Schools,"  "proper  use  of  text  books," 
"  School  literature,"  the  appropriation  of  funds,  &c 

All  schools  within  our  limits  are  requested  to  seud 
delegates  and  reports,  and  the  general  attendance 
of  Friends  i?  invited.  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  will  be  cordiallv  welcomed.  Cars  leave 
31st  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  West  Philadelphia,  at  7.15 
A.M.  A  lunch  will  be  provided  for  those  iu  attend- 
ance, i  o 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk, 

2t.  717  Willow  St.,  Philada. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

London  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  at 
10  o'clock  on  Fourth-day  the  19th  of  Fifth 
month. 

At  the  first  sitting  the  Epistles  from  Ameri- 
can Yearly  Meetings  were  read.  "  They  were 
all  lively  and  practical,  and  marked  by  a 
judicious  condensation."  .  .  .  "The 
Epistle  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  stated 
that  several  religious  meetings  now  gathered 
in  the  South  (among  the  Freedmen)  are  look- 
ing to  an  essential  union  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  constituent  portions  of  it." 

In  the  answers  to  the  queries  from  Lanca- 
shire Quarterly  Meeting,  "  there  was  an  excep- 
tion as  to  the  timely  exercise  of  the  Disci- 
pline. This  led  to  a  long  and  very  serious 
deliberation  on  the  condition  of  Manchester 
meeting. 

"Josiah  Forster  introduced  the  subject 
with  much  feeling,  saying  that  there  was  one 
important  part  of  the  condition  of  Quarterly 
Meetings  which  may  not  be  elicited,  and  may 
not  necessarily  appear  from  the  Answers  to 
the  Queries,  namely,  its  state  as  to  soundness 
of  Christian  doctrine,  yea  or  nay.  Perhaps 
no  change  in  the  Queries  is  needed.  But  it 
is  a  serious  reflection  that  a  Friend  may  be 
almost  out  of  order  in  adverting  even  to  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety.  J.  F.  expressed 
his  love  for  his  dear  Lancashire  friends, 
whom  he  had  often  visited,  and  so  many  of 
whom  he  knew  personally  ;  but  he,  neverthe- 
less, had  believed  it  his  duty,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  last  visit  to  that  county,  to  express  to 
some  few  Friends  his  grave  apprehensions 
respecting  the  unsound  doctrines  which  are 
known  to  be  entertained  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  large  meeting  within  its  borders. 
He  thought  this  subject  should  now  claim  the 

attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"The  Clerk  now  inquired  whether  the 
representatives  from  Lancashire  had  any 
communications  (o  make  on  this  subject." 

Several  representatives  from  Lancashire, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  Friends,  e\ 
pressed  themselves,  and  diU'erences  df  opinion 


were  apparent.  It  was  stated  that  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  in  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  many  Friends  preferred  the 
subject  should  remain  under  its  care. 

"John  Hodgkin  was  not  surprised  that  a 
question  affecting  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  gospel  had  awakened  the  deep  feeling  of 
this  meeting.  Nevertheless,  for  every  right 
concern  there  is  a  right  time  and  a  right 
channel.  In  most  instances  there  has  been  a 
satisfactory  issue  where  the  Yearly  Meeting 
has  taken  up  questions  of  unsoundness  in 
doctrine  at  the  right  time,  and  in  due  order 
of  discipline.  As  illustrations  he  recurred  to 
the  cases  of  Hannah  Barnard  and  Thomas 
Foster. 

"  Wm.  Irwin  did  not  unite  with  some  of 
J.  Hodgkin's  remarks.  He  repeated  that  the 
committee  was  divided  on  this  question  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  three.  Wm. 
Ecroyd  (as  a  member  of  that  committee), 
said  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  such 
disunity.  He  believed  all  the  committee 
were  united  in  their  satisfaction  with  the  re- 
port they  had  jointly  delivered  into  the  last 
Quarterly  Meeting.  He  added  that  there 
was  reason  to  hope  some  beneficial  result  had 
already  ensued  from  the  labors  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  from  its  interviews  with  various 
Friends  in  Manchester.  He  had  derived 
comfort  from  these  interviews,  especially 
from  those  with  the  younger  Friends,  many 
of  whom  stated  that  they  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  unsound  views  which  were  enter- 
tained by  some,  but  that  they  had  other 
reasons  for  appearing  to  shield  the  holders  of 
these  views  from  disciplinary  action.  He 
thought  a  good  effect  would  be  produced  by 
the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Friends  on 
the  question  which  had  now  taken  place. 

"John  Pease,  whilst  approving  of  the 
recommendation  to  continue  Confidence  in 
the  committee,  and  to  proceed  with  patience, 
and  in  order,  yet  reverently  desired  that  this 
large  assembly  might  not  leave  this  subject 
without  a  deep  sense  of  its  solemn  nature.  It 
had  indeed  been  entered  upon  from  no  mere 
hearsay  evidence,  there  having  been  publicly 

put  forth  statements  and  doctrines  4  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  rob  us  of  our  most 
cherished  hopes,  and  to  weaken  the  very 
foundations  of  our  faith.'  When  we  feel  the 
value  of  immortal  souls,  and  particularly  of 
the  souls  of  our  y«>ung  Friends,  we  may  trem- 
ble that  such  poison  should  be  spread  abroad. 
He  desired  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  might 
deal  with  this  question  in  all  patience,  for- 
bearance and  love,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
it  should  firmly  uphold  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

44  J.  B.  Hraithwaito  oxpro«cd  his  entire 
concurrence  with  these  remarks  of.l^hn  Pea***. 
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He  counselled  fervent  prayer  on  behalf  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Lancashire,  that  it 
might  be  kept  upon  the  eternal  Rock,  upon 
which  a  true  church  must  ever  abide,  even 
the  rock  of  faith.  This  faith,  so  inexpressibly 
precious,  was  a  faith  in  Him  who  has  loved 
us  and  given  himself  for  us,  and  who  is  the 
glorified  Head  of  the  church.  It  hath  pleased 
the  Father  and  God  of  all  that  in  him  should 
all  fulness  dwell." 

"  The  clerk  then  gave  it  as  the  decision  of 
this  meeting  not  to  take  the  matter,  at  thh 
time,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lancashire 
Quarterly  Meeting,  but  to  leave  it  to  their 
continued  care  and  responsibility. 

"  It  appeared  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  number  of  particular  meetings  of 
Friends,  viz.,  327.  The  total  number  of 
members  in  Great  Britain  is  13,815,  viz., 
6,525  males,  and  7,290  females.  Habitual 
attenders  of  our  meetings  not  in  membership, 
3,658,  being  76  more  than  last  year.  There 
have  been  63  marriages,  254  births,  and  297 
deaths  of  Friends.  There  have  been  added 
by  convincement  110  new  members,  15  rein- 
stated, 42  minors  admitted  ;  total,  167.  The 
losses  were  63  resignations  and  21  disown- 
ments  ;  total,  84.  The  nett  total  increase 
during  the  past  year  has  been  48.  The  four 
largest  Quarterly  Meetings  are — London  and 
Middlesex,  2071';  Yorkshire,  2014  ;  Lancas- 
hire and  Cheshire,  2001 ;  Bristol  and  Somer- 
set, 847.  There  are  255  members  in  Aus- 
tralia (156  males  and  99  females.) 

"Friends  have  annually  an  excess  of  about 
twenty-five  deaths  above  births.  It  is  cheer- 
ing that  in  the  past  year  there  have  been 
more  marriages  than  usual,  and  more  mem- 
bers received  by  convincement. 

"Josiah  Forster  spoke  at  considerable 
length  in  expression  of  his  fear  that  there 
may  be  a  growing  tendency  to  look  favorably 
towards  the  introduction  of  the  reading  of 
Holy  Scripture  into  our  meetings.  He"  de- 
cidedly deprecated  such  a  course,  and  hoped 
it  would  not  find  a  place  amongst  us.  He 
could  not  conscientiously  attend  a  Friends' 
meeting  in  which  such  a  practice  might  be 
adopted.  But  he  highly  esteemed  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  had  for  forty  years  been  a  member 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

"  The  subject  thus  introduced  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  nearly 
two  hours.  There  was  a  general  expression 
of  unity  with  Josiah  Forster's  view  of  the 
subject.  T.  Short  spoke  of  the  value  of  meet- 
ings held  wholly  in  silence.  William  Wat- 
kins  wished  that  Friends  in  the  body  of  the 
meeting  would  not  leave  all  speech,  to  so 
great  a  degree  as  at  present,  to  the  Friends 
sitting  round  the  table.  He  had  derived  no 
comfort  from  the  tabular  statement.  We 


have  become  a  disunited  people.  We  have 
let  our  light  become  dim  through  forsaking 
the  great  principle  of  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  are  not  esteemed  by  the 
world  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago.  Not  hav- 
ing sufficiently  honored  God,  we  have  be- 
come lightly  esteemed.  If  the  Bible  were 
introduced  into  our  religious  meetings  it 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  division  amongst  us. 
Joseph  J.  Dymond  took  a  more  cheering 
view  of  the  Society.  But  we  should  not  limit 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Whilst  making  no  formal 
arrangements  for  worship,  yet  if  any  Friend 
believed  it  his  duty  to  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture  in  meetings,  he  should  not  be  de- 
barred. Our  increase  in  religious  vitality 
has  been  largely  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  faithful  public  use  of  Holy  Scripture.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  our  meetings  is  to  bring  sinners  to 
Christ.  Established  Christians  may  derive 
comfort  from  sitting  in  silence,  where  the  ig- 
norant and  unrepentant  may  be  unable  to 
enter  into  such  deep  spiritual  communion. 
James  Bull  spoke  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  convert  sinners  without  the  use  of 
words.  The  gospel  is  often  conveyed  to  souls  in 
silent  worship  by  the  Holy  Spirit  far  more  ef- 
fectually than  by  any  human  instrumentality. 

"  T.  Chalk  said  that  he  did  not  know  of 
anything  that  would  be  more  fatal  to  the 
unity  of  the  Society  of  Friends  than  the  in- 
troduction of  the  practice  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  meetings  for  worship. 

"C.  Wilson,  John  Pease,  William  Irwin, 
F.  Wright,  O.  Baynes,  and  G.  Cornish  ex- 
pressed unity  with  J.  Forster's  view. 

"  J.  Grubb  thought  we  should  distinguish 
between  the  worship  of  converted  souls,  and 
meetings  for  the  reclamation  of  the  sinner  and 
the  wanderer.  When  holding  meetings  with 
such  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture.  Friends  should  not  be  limited 
in  such  cases. 

"William  Irwin  expressed  his  objection  to 
birthright  membership  as  an  injury  to  the  So- 
ciety. J.  Armfield  said  that  the  trials  now 
amongst  us  arise  from  letting  go  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  heart.  Being  off  the  true  foun- 
dation, we  shall  be  assailed  by  errors.  The 
Bible  is  helpful,  but  it  is  not  the  foundation 
of  our  faith.  The  early  Friends  believed 
unitedly  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  faith.  We  should  recur  to  this 
ancient  principle — Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of 
glory,  our  hope  for  the  future  and  the 
present.  Through  neglect  of  this  our  land- 
marks are  removed,  our  hedges  are  broken 
down,  and  our  walls  are  unbuilt.  The  truth 
would  bring  us  to  see  eye  to  eye.  The  truth 
would  lead  all  who  received  it,  everywhere, 
into  Quakerism." — (To  be  concluded.) 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SUNDEW. 
"  We  have  jewels  !  Oh  !  what  is  your  casket  of  gems 
To  the  pearls  hanging  thick  "  on  Drosera's  stems. 

The  sundews,  or  droseras,  are  little  plants 
inhabiting  sandy  bogs  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their  pur- 
ple aspect,  and  by  their  leaves  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  as  though  always  covered  with 
drops  of  dew. 

We  have  felt  some  interest  in  these  plants, 
as  well  as  in  others  nearly  allied  to  them, 
because  of  their  curious  and  beautiful  struc- 
ture, and  also  because  some  observers  think 
they  eat  flies  and  other  small  insects. 

We  may  easily  grow  them  at  home.  Bring 
from  the  bogs  in  the  early  summer  time  a  few 
vigorous  plants,  with  some  sand  and  bog- 
moss,  plant  them  in  a  saucer  or  other  con- 
venient dish,  turn  a  glass  cover  over  them, 
give  a  strong  light,  even  let  in  the  golden 
beams  of  the  early  morning  sun  to  play  a 
little  with  their  purple,  jewelled  hairs,  and 
you  will  realize  a  picture  of  singular  beauty. 
Our  remarks  apply  to  the  round-leaved  sun- 
dew, so  called  because  its  leaves  are  rounder 
than  the  others,  for  the  species  of  this  genus 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  their 
leaves.    The  sundew  sends  its  leaves  up  from 
the  root, — botanists  would  call  them  radical. 
First,  only  a  slender  green  filament  shoots 
out  an  inch  or  more  in  length  ;  the  end  of  this 
gradually  opens  into  a  flattened,  round  and 
somewhat  fleshy  leaf,  about  as  large  as  one's 
little  finger  nail,  thickly  set  all  over  the 
upper  surface  with  hairs,  green  at  first,  but 
turning  a  deep  purple  color,  it  is  supposed, 
about  the  time  the  plant  acquires  its  carnivor- 
ous propensities.    Each  hair  terminates  in  a 
little  spherical  gland  which  excretes  a  trans- 
parent   tenacious   liquid,    and    this  liquid 
remains   enveloping    the   glands,   clear  as 
diamonds  and  nearly  as  brilliant  in  the  sun- 
shine.   But  they  are  not  dew-drops.  Night, 
when  she  comes  shrouded  in  her  mysterious 
darkness,  weeps  no  such  drops  as  these.  Her 
tears  dry  up   at  the  sun's  first   kiss,  but 
drosera's  jewels  defy  his  angry  face,  and 
shine  all  day  in  his  fiercest  beams.  Curious 
indeed  is  the  unfolding  of  these  leaves.  In 
the  bud  they  are  rolled  in,  chiefly  from  two 
opposite  edges,  and  all  the  hairs  are  snugly 
tucked  in  towards  the  centre.    Slowly  it  un- 
rolls, and  the  hairs  turn  up  like  the  opening 
of  the  human  hand,  if  it  had  lingers  all  round. 

We  arranged  a  living  fogf  under  a.  lens, 
and  with  a.  needle  irritated  the  hairs,  in  order 
to  see  if  they  possessed  irritability  or  con- 
tractility, but  we  could  not  detect  either. 
Then  we  j>ut,  a.  dead  insect  in  contact,  with 
the  glands,  but  our  plant  revealed  no  en- 
tomological propensity  whatever,  but  a  living 


insect  in  the  same  position,  struggled  until 
many  hairs  became  glued  to  its  body,  making 
escape  impossible.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  leaf,  these  glands  no  longer 
excrete  their  peculiar  liquid ;  evaporation 
then  dries  them  up  and  the  insect  too,  and 
both  equally  undergo  decay.  Doubtless  the 
sundew  is  a  fly-catcher,  but  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  saying  it  is  a  fly-eater. 

We  found  isolated  pollen-grains  of  the  pine 
resting  on  our  leaves,  and  the  plant  behaved 
towards  them  just  as  it  did  towards  a  dead 
insect. 

Many  other  plants,  also,  are  fly-catchers. 
The  Cuphia  viscosissima  is  covered  with  a 
sticky  excretion,  and  many  insects  are  held 
fast  by  its  affectionate  touch  ;  yet  no  one  ac- 
cuses it  of  getting  its  lunch  in  any  other  than 
the  ordinary  way.  The  Tofieldia  glutinosa, 
on  one  part  of  its  stem,  catches  musquitoes  in 
scores;  Ave  wish  it  would  entrap  more,  and 
"grind  their  bones  to  make  its  bread,"  but  it 
won't.  Does  the  Phallus,  that  upstart 
fungus,  which  is  redolent  of  some  other 
things  than  the  sweetness  of  roses,  eat  the 
green-bottle  flies  that  find  a  grave  in  its 
aromatic  embrace  ?  No  one  has  accused  it. 
But  our  pets,  the  sundews,  are  charged  with 
this  depraved  taste ;  but  we  believe  not  the 
report,  any  more  than  we  should  in  regard  to 
others  of  our  friends,  whom  we  know  to  be 
pure  and  innocent  and  good,  without  the  dry, 
hard  and  demonstrated  facts. 

But  we  desire  to  look  at  the  sundew  a  little 
more  closely.  Cut  off  one  of  its  round  leaves, 
put  it  in  a  test  tube  with  a  little  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Heat  it  a  little,  only  just  enough  to 
change  the  color,  then  decant  into  clean 
water.  Rinse  off  right  well,  and  boil  again 
in  dilute  alcohol.  Now  soak  for  an  hour  in 
very  dilute  caustic  potash.  At  this  stage  of 
preparation  we  perceive  all  the  beautiful 
purple  color  is  gone,  but  we  must  restore 
that  color  again.  Soak  the  preparation  for 
an  hour  in  a  purple  solution  of  acetate  of 
aniline;  this  dye  goes  right  through  those 
parts  of  the  leaf  where  growth  had  ceased, 
leaving  no  trace  of  its  passage,  and  stains  the 
interior  of  the  cells  and  glands  where  the 
plant's  delicate  lite  had  been  at  work,  elabor- 
ating those  jewels  with  which  drosera  has 
docked  her  tresses  for  generations  back. 
Now  wash  off  in  clean  water  but  handle 
carefully,  for  we  have  a  treasure— and  display 
the  specimen  under  a  binocular  microscope 
magnifying  eighty  diameters.  Have  we  not 
r  revelation?  Our  leaf  which  was  opaque, 
is  now  transparent  as  glass,  although  there 
has  been  no  dissection  or  disturbance  in  the 
natural  relationship  of  parts.  Here  we 
would  use  pictures  to  express  our  meaning, 
but  only  poor  words  are  at  our  command. 
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The  large  cells  of  the  epidermis  have  their 
-walls  and  contents  clearly  mapped  out. 

Like  rural  villages  in  a  landscape,  the 
stomata,  small  but  distinct,  lie  between  coni- 
cal glands  elevated  a  little  above  the  surface, 
like  miniature  mountains.  We  see,  too,  the 
curious  spiral  vessels  traversing  the  leaf, 
giving  off  branches  like  rivers,  and  a  spiral 
thread,  thin  as  a  spider's  web,  creeps  up  the 
middle  of  each  hair,  and  terminating  in  its 
glandular  end,  is  multiplied  into  many  large, 
elongated  spiral  cells,  all  enclosed  in  a  tissue 
clear  as  glass  and  tinged  with  purple  and 
cherry  light. 

We  have  found  in  the  sundew  evidence  of 
an  active  and  wonderful  life,  and  we  have 
seen  organs  set  apart  to  perform  a  special  and 
peculiar  function — glands  for  excretion  in  a 
plant,  balancing  glands  for  excretion  in 
animals.  In  the  one  case  we  explain  the 
phenomenon  by  supposing  the  animal  no 
longer  has  need  for  certain  portions  of  its 
system  that  have  done  their  work  and  are  no 
longer  essential.  Shall  we  deny  to  similar 
phenomena  in  certain  plants  a  similar  ex- 
planation ?  Why  are  these  viscid  glands  in 
the  sundew  elevated  so  far  above  the  surface 
of  the  leaf?  No  drop  of  the  excretion  ever 
falls  on  the  epidermis,  for  the  stomata  lie 
there,  those  wondrous  little  windows  to  let 
in  and  out  air  just  as  the  plant  needs  it,  and  if 
these  became  glued  up  it  would  die. 

It  is  possible  that  all  the  final  truths  con- 
nected with  plant  life  may  not  lie  perfected 
in  the  books.  We  would  therefore  stimulate 
onr  young  friends  to  use  their  own  eyes  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully — guessing  at  nothing. 

J.  G.  H. 


THE  MEETING. 
BY  ELLWOOD  ROBERTS. 

The  busy  hum  of  noisy  mill 

Has  ceased,  the  farmer's  toils  are  o'er; 
Across  the  brook,  and  up  the  hill, 

We  take  our  quiet  way,  once  more, 
To  where  the  slanting  sunbeams  fall 

Upon  the  building,  old  and  plain, 
In  which,  'neath  shade  of  oak-trees  tall, 

To  worship  God  we  meet  again. 
We  pause  a  moment ;  pause  to  look 

On  all  the  lovely  landscape  round  ; 
The  valley  down  beside  the  brook ; 

The  slope  beyond  with  orchards  crowned. 
We  enter  ;  here,  at  least,  we  find 

No  place  for  fashion,  show,  or  pride ; 
What  need  of  these  ?  a  peaceful  mind 

Is  greater  joy  than  all  beside. 
No  lofty  note  of  praise  we  hear, 

No  swelling  strains  of  music  rise. 
We  come  in  trustful  love ;  no  fear 

Disturbs  the  calm  that  round  us  lies. 
We  love  the  faith  our  fathers  taught, 

That  we,  in  thoughtful  silence,  still 
Must  wait  until  God's  hand  has  brought 

Our  hearts  submissive  to  his  will. 


The  sunbeams  flit  across  the  floor, 

Blest  emblems  of  that  love  divine, 
Which  bids  the  sinful  soul,  once  more 

Made  whole  by  faith,  in  beauty  shine. 
The  outward  silence  deeper  lies, 

No  motion  stirs  the  summer  air; 
We  hear  a  voice  at  length  arise, 

An  earnest  voice  in  solemn  prayer  : 
"  Grant,  Lord,  that  we  may  worship  thee, 

In  spirit  and  in  truth  to-day  ; 
Let  every  heart  turn  willingly, 

To  thee,  Oh,  Christ!  the  only  way; 
An  ever  present  Saviour  Thou, 

Teaching  as  never  man  has  taught , 
Oh,  make  us  feel  our  weakness  now, 

That  we,without  thy  strength,  are  naught." 
The  words  within  our  hearts  3bide 

As  homeward  bend  our  steps  again, 
With  growing  corn  on  either  side, 

And  fields  of  waving  grass  and  grain. 
Lord,  may  thy  presence,  felt  to-day, 

Be  with  us  ihrough  the  coming  week; 
Recall  our  thoughts,  so  apt  to  stray, 

When  paths  prohibited,  they  seek. 

Norrislown  Herald. 


From  the  Watchman  and  TUflector, 
SA.CRED  SILENCE. 
Never  with  blast  of  trumpets 

And  the  chariot  wheels  of  fame, 
Do  the  servants  and  sons  of  the  Highest 

His  oracles- proclaim  ; 
But  when  grandest  truths  are  uttered 

And  when  holiest  depths  are  stirred, 
When  our  God  himself  draws  nearest, 

The  still  small  voice  is  heard. 
He  has  sealed  His  own  with  silence: 

His  years  that  come  and  go, 
Bringing  still  their  mighty  measures 

Of  glory  and  of  woe, — 
Have  you  heard  one  note  of  triumph 

Proclaim  their  course  begun  ? 
One  voice  or  bell  give  tidings 

When  the  ministry  was  done  ? 
Unheralded  and  unheeded 

His  revelations  come, 
His  prophets  before  the  scorners 

Stand  resolute,  yet  dumb; 
But  a  thousand  years  of  silence, 

And  the  world  falls  to  adore — 
And  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  martyrs 

It  crucified  before  ! 
Shall  I  have  a  part  in  the  labor, 

In  the  silence  and  the  might, 
Of  the  plans  divine,  eternal, 

That  He  opens  to  my  sight  ? 
In  the  strength  and  the  inspiration 

That  his  crowned  and  chosen  know  ? 
0,  well  might  my  darkest  sorrow 

Into  songs  of  tiiumph  flow  ! 
For  I  hear  in  this  sacred  stilluess 

The  fall  of  angelic  feet,— 
I  feel  white  hands  on  my  forehead, 

With  a  benediction  sweet ;  — 
They  say  to  me,  "  Labor  in  silence — 

For  dearer  to  God  are  the  songs 
Of  one  earnest  and  loving  spirit, 

Than  the  pseans  of  joyful  throngs." 
The  rivulet  sweetest  murmurs 

Afar  in  the  forest  glade, 
And  the  nightingale  wildest  warbles 

From  depths  of  leafy  shade  ; 
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So  the  poet  siring  most  divinely 

From  the  noisy  crowd  apart, 
And  the  lays  most  worthy  of  laurels 

Are  those  he  hides  in  his  heart. 
0,  1  hear  in  this  sacred  stillness 

The  fall  of  angelic  f.-et, 
I  feel  white  hands  on  my  forehead, 

With  a  benediction  sweet ; 
No  echo  of  worldly  tumult 

My  beautiful  vision  mars  ; 
This  silence  itself  is  music, 

Like  the  silence  of  the  stars  ! 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    LOCUST    OF  1800 
AND  1809. 
BY  THE  LATE  MIERS  FBHEB,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
1800. 

The  locusts  being  expected  to  appear  this 
year,  I  waited  their  coming,  with  a  view  to 
some  observations  on  them.  The  grub  came 
out  of  the  earth  about  the  25th  of  the  Fifth 
month,  in  small  numbers,  and  increased  daily 
till  the  10th  of  the  Sixth  month,  when  they 
were  mostly  on  the  wing.  They  left  an  open- 
ing of  the  diameter  of  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  an  inch.  I  poured  water  down  some 
of  their  holes,  not  one  of  which  would  contain 
more  than  a  wine-glass  full.  I  tried  their 
depth  with  a  rye  stalk,  which  penetrated 
nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction  from  six 
to  ten  inches,  and  could  be  forced  no  farther. 
Viewing  one  of  my  garden  walks,  which  had 
been  overshadowed  by  a  very  large  apple 
tree,  cut  down  last  fall,  I  found  from  six  to 
ten  holes  within  each  square  foot,  at  irregular 
distances  from  each  other,  two,  four,  six, 
eight,  and  sometimes  more  inches  apart.  I 
could  not  ascertain  whether  more  than  one 
grub  came  out  of  the  same  hole,  but  my  son 
informs  me  he  found  two  coming  out  of  an 
open  hole. 

The  grab,  on  coming  out,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cray-fish,  and  climbed  up  the  first 
thing  that  presented.  It  fixed  its  claws  into 
the  substance  it  had  chosen,  and  by  violent 
efforts  burst  its  shell,  and  the  locust  came 
forth  like  a  soft  crab,  wholly  unable  to  move 
till  after  some  hours  exposed  to  the  sun, 
which,  evaporating  the  superfluous  moisture, 
gave  him  strength  for  short  flights,  at  first 
only  to  some  more  elevated  situation,  but 
soon  enabled  him  to  range  the  atmosphere  at 
pleasure. 

From  thence  to  about  the  20th,  every  tree 
and  fehrub  was  crowded  with  them.  Their 
notes  were  somewhat  like  the  croaking  of  a 
tree  frog,  though  not  so  loud  or  shrill  ;  two 
differed!  pneS  could  be  distinctly  perceived 
when  only  a  few  of  them  were  within  hearing, 
but  upon  approaching  an  orchard  or  wood, 
where  myriads  joined  in  chorus,  their  united 
voices  Conned  a  loud  murmur,  nearly  monoto- 
nous, not,  unlike  that  of  a  distant  fall  of  water, 
save  that  the  car  could  distinguish  the  eea-ing 


of  the  note  of  those  that  were  nearest,  from 
the  general  hum. 

After  some  time  for  pairing  and  gestation, 
the  period  of  which  I  did  not  ascertain,  the 
females  began  to  deposit  their  burthens. 
They  chose  the  twig3  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  indiscriminately,  not  avoiding  the 
poisonous  vines  ;  the  tenderest  branches  of 
last  year's  growth  appear  to  have  most  of 
them.  I  have  found  but  few  on  branches  of 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter. When  beginning,  they  make  an  incision 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  running 
from  the  surface  obliquely  to  the  centre,  or 
nearly,  and  so  in  regular  progression  as  far 
towards  the  end  as  the  wood  will  bear  them  ; 
if  they  proceed  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter they  generally  make  so  great  a  wound 
as  that  the  twig  breaks  or  dies ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  tree  within  view  which  does  not 
exhibit  numbers  hanging  down,  with  the 
leaves  withered.  I  cannot  discover  how  many 
incisions  each  locust  makes,  a3  I  found  fre- 
quently two,  three  and  four  at  work  upon  the 
same  branch. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  branch  of  a  peach 
tree,  about  four  feet  long ;  its  diameter  where 
I  cut  it  off  is  about  seven-twentieths  of  an 
inch  ;  two-thirds  of  its  length  is  dead  and 
withered  from  the  wounds,  though  not  broken 
off.  Beginning  from  the  lower  end,  I  find 
five  incisions  on  each  side,  nearly  opposite  to 
each  other,  then  a  clear  space,  somewhat 
knotty,  about  two  inches  long,  and  four  inci- 
sions each  on  the  quarters  ;  then  one  side  has 
nine  incisions  that  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
one  locust,  and  the  other  side  four.  From 
thence  upwards  there  are  incisions,  for  the 
most  part,  on  two  sides,  with  little  intervals 
till  the  wood  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  where  the  bark  is  smooth,  and  aflbrds 
no  interruption,  I  count  nine  incisions,  and 
where  little  branches  stop  the  direction,  I 
count  three,  four,  five  and  six  contiguous  in- 
cisions. Hence  I  conclude  that  nine  is  the 
usual  number  made  by  each  female,  for  where 
the  twig  admits  it  1  uniformly  find  that  num- 
ber, and  where  three  end  with  an  obstacle  I 
find  the  next  row  six  ;  where  lour,  the  next 
row  has  five. 

Splitting  the  twig  in  the  line  of  the  inci- 
sions, 1  find  the  incision  made  by  a  forcible 
instrument  with  which  the  locust  is  furnished, 
and  thrust  obliquely  from  the  surface  of  the 
bark  towards  the  pith  ;  this  turns  up  the  bark 
and  wood  into  a  ridge  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  the  bottom  one-sixteenth  within 
the  wood,  wherein  are  deposited  eighteen  eggs, 
laying  in  a  double  row,  each  half  over  the 
other,  very  much  resembling  the  grains  of 
wheat  or  rye  in  the  ear,  but  clo>rr  together. 
These  eggs   at  this  tune  mcuMirc  three  toiti- 
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eths  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  their  dia- 
meter is  about  one-sixth  part  of  their  length. 
I  laid  one  of  them  on  an  ivory  scale,  gradua- 
ted 40  to  the  inch,  and  found  it  exactly  cov- 
ered three  divisions.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  other,  of  a 
bright,  silver-like  color,  or  rather  more  like 
mother  of  pearl ;  viewed  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  magnifier  it  is  found  to  be  a  vescicle, 
full  of  a  semi-transparent  fluid,  of  a  whitish 
cast.  It  cracks  with  an  audible  noise,  with  a 
very  slight  pressure. 

I  have  laid  up  a  number  of  twigs,  for  fu- 
ture observation  of  their  progress  to  another 
state.  They  have  now  entirely  disappeared  ; 
I  heard  a  very  few — here  and  there  one — 
yesterday  ;  not  one  this  day, — Sixth  month 
30th. 

I  have  continued  my  observations  every 
week,  and  found  no  alteration  in  the  size  or 
appearance  of  the  egg,  except  a  scarcely  de- 
finable difference  in  the  color,  until  this  day, 
Seventh  month  3lst,  when  I  find  a  pair  of 
dark  spots  near  the  cutward  end,  which  are 
uniform  in  all  I  observe,  and  are  evidently 
the  rudiments  of  the  eyes  of  the  future  insect. 
In  some  twigs  which  I  had  early  put  into  my 
desk,  in  a  glass,  I  find  the  wood  dry  and  the 
eggs  discolored,  as  if  killed  for  want  of  air, 
or  in  a  perishing  state. 

Eighth  mo.  8th. — I  again  examined  both 
the  dry  and  the  fresh  twigs,  and  find  no  dif- 
ference worth  noticing  since  my  last  observa- 
tion. 

Eighth  mo.  10th. — I  examined  several  fresh- 
cut  twigs,  and  their  appearance  induces  me 
to  think  the  insect  has  escaped,  as  I  cannot 
discover  anything  but  the  shells  of  the  eggs 
empty,  of  a  clear  white  color,  their  order  de- 
ranged. A  doubt,  however,  remained,  as 
these  cuttings  were  from  peach  trees,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  gum  had  been  ex- 
travasated  from  the  wounds,  and  hardened, 
which  might  have  pressed  upon  the  eggs  and 
reduced  them  to  the  state  in  which  they  ap- 
pear. 

Eighth  mo.  13th. — At  Brandywine  I  ex- 
amined many  twigs  fresh  cut  from  the  oak, 
and  found  nothing  but  the  shells  of  the  eggs, 
as  last  observed  in  the  peach  twigs.  This  in- 
duces me  to  think  the  insect  has  escaped. 

Eighth  mo.  18th. — At  Ury,  opening  a  dry 
twig  which  I  had  kept  in  a  glass  since  Sixth 
mo.  30th,  I  find  the  rows  perfect  in  their 
number  of  eggs,  but  under  very  different 
appearances ;  most  of  them  are  empty,  and 
crushed  together,  as  if  the  shrinking  of  the 
wood  had  destroyed  them  ;  others  turned  of  a 
brown  color,  as  if  they  had  perished  without 
being  crushed  ;  one  perfect  row  I  found  ex- 
actly in  the  state  described  Seventh  mo.  31st, 
— white,  with  brown  specks  for  the  eyes ;  and 


another  row  of  empty  shells,  among  which  I 
find  one  insect  of  the  size  of  the  egg,  but 
quite  disengaged  from  it.  the  whole  body 
ringed  exactly  as  the  grub  is  when  it  first 
issues  from  the  earth,  but  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  claws  with  which  the  grub  is 
furnished.  It  is  like  a  small  white  maggot, 
discovers  no  sign  of  life.  All  the  dry  twigs 
I  have  are  from  the  peach.  I  opened  a  peach 
twig  just  cut  from  the  tree  in  a  line  with  the 
nine  incisions,  and  find  the  rows  of  eggs 
mostly  perfect  in  their  rows ;  some  adhered 
to  one  side  and  some  to  the  other  of  the  split, 
but,  though  they  appear  sound  and  in  a  state 
like  those  of  Seventh  mo.  31st,  they  are  so 
enveloped  in  a  viscous  gum,  extravasated 
from  the  wounds,  that  the  insect  must  be  very 
strong  if  he  disentangles  himself.  I  opened  a 
pear  tree  twig  in  the  same  manner,  and  find 
all  the  rows  complete,  but  crushed  together 
by  the  new  wood  which  has  grown  over  them, 
so  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  eggs  de- 
posited in  trees  of  a  quick  second  growth  ap- 
pear likely  to  be  productive  of  insects. 

I  opened  a  twig  fresh  cut  from  the  quince 
tree,  and  find  all  the  cavities  of  the  incisions 
as  in  the  oak  at  Brandywine,  with  the  thin 
pellicle  or  egg-shell  dry,  and  having  every 
mark  that  the  insect  had  escaped.  I  this  day 
put  up  some  fresh-cut  twigs  of  the  peach, 
pear,  and  quince,  for  future  examination. 

Nothing  new  resulted  from  my  further  ex- 
amination of  the  twigs  preserved  this  year. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1809,  having  some 
business  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  north 
and  west  of  Easton,  at  the  close  of  the  county 
court  there  I  crossed  by  the  Delaware  bridge 
into  Jersey  early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
and  passed  through  the  village  of  Belvidere 

to  .  Ferry,  where  I  crossed  into  Mount 

Bethel  township,  and  thence  up  the  river 
road  by  the  slate  quarry,  through  the  Gap  by 
which  the  Delaware  river  passes  the  ridge 
called  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  North 
Mountain,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  Kittatin- 
ny  or  Blue  Ridge.  From  this  place,  called 
in  its  vicinity  the  Water  Gap  (a  very  inter- 
esting effect  of  some  violent  convulsion  of  the 
earth),  I  reached  Stroudsburg  just  as  the  day 
closed.  The  next  morning  I  discovered  the 
Cicada  septemdecima  in  numbers  equal  to 
those  of  1800  at  my  own  dwelling.  I  ex- 
amined them  with  care,  and  satisfied  myself 
beyond  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  species. 
My  friend  Daniel  Stroud  invited  and  accom- 
panied me  in  a  ride  about  eight  miles  north- 
eastwardly, to  view  the  falls  of  Marshall's 
Creek,  estimated  to  be  sixty  feet  high,  which, 
however,  I  did  not  think  exceeded  forty  feet. 
In  all  this  ride  the  locusts  were  so  thick  in 
the  air  and  on  the  trees,  that  numbers  flew 
into  my  carriage,  and  I  had  as  much  oppor- 
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tunity  to  examine  them  again  as  I  could 
wish,  and  with  the  like  conviction.  The  next 
day  I  left  Stroudsburg,  and  pursued  the  road 
south-westwardly  towards  the  Wind  Gap, 
and  lodged  near  it,  on  the  north-west  side. 

The  locusts  continued  in  like  numbers  du- 
ring this  ride.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  I 
proceeded  by  the  Wilkesbarre  turnpike  road 
north-westward,  and  found  the  locusts  equally 
numerous  in  crossing  this  valley,  till  we  as- 
cended the  Pocono  or  Broad  Mountain. 
When  near  the  summit  we  passed  them,  nor 
saw  nor  heard  them  more  till  our  return  to 
the  same  place  on  the  28th,  about  noon,  when 
they  again  saluted  us  with  their  hum,  and 
visited  our  carriage.  By  these  circumstances 
I  was  satisfied  that  these  insects  must  have 
different  periods  in  different  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  that  in  the  country  east  of  the 
mountains  the  seventeen  years  had  run  from 
1766  to  1783,  and  thence  to  1800,  in  which 
years  I  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
them  ;  and  that  if  they  were  this  year  of  the 
same  species,  their  period  must  be  different. 
With  this  view  I  enquired  of  my  host  and 
hostess  what  they  knew  about  them,  and  as- 
certained beyond  a  doubt  that  their  last  ap- 
pearance in  this  valley  was  in  1792.  This 
fixed  with  certainty  the  period  of  seventeen 
years  from  thence  to  this  present  year,  1809. 

Some  time  after  my  return,  I  observed  in 
the  papers  of  Philadelphia  extracts  from  those 
of  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
stating  the  visits  of  the  locusts  in  all  that  vi- 
cinity, and  requesting  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. Engagements  which  then  occupied  my 
mind  prevented  a  publication  of  these  facts, 
which  would  have  been  a  complete  answer  to 
their  inquiries,  if  Poughkeepsie  be,  as  I  sup- 
pose it  is,  in  a  continuation  of  the  same  val- 
ley which  1  had  just  visited. 

Conversing  with  Dr.  Barton  last  winter  on 
the  subject  of  Entomology,  which  he  is  ex- 
amining with  a  view  to  some  insects  peculiar 
to  these  States,  I  mentioned  my  observations 
of  this  double  period  of  the  Cicada  septemde- 
cima,  upon  which  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  they  appear  in 
every  year  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  the  complete  period  dfdftven- 
teen  years  between  every  local  appearance  of 
them.  At  his  request  1  sent  him  my  observa- 
tions on  their  appearance  here  in  1800. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  on  the 
4th  of  Sixth  month  last,  I  found  on  a  dwarf 
pear  tree  in  my  garden  one  solitary  locust  of 
this  species,  and  my  daughter  found,  about 
the  same  time,  the  shell  from  which  this  or 
another  had  escaped  the  grub  state.  I  also 
heard  their  note  for  several  days  singly, — that 
is,  but,  one  at  a  time  ;  and  thus  my  eve  and 
my  ear  unite  their  evidence  that  he  was  of  the 


same  species,  with  this  only  difference,  that  I 
did  not  discover  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
wing  the  dark  mark  resembling  a  W. 
Ury,  8th  mo.  2,  1813. 


ORIGIN  OF  ALIMENTARY  PLANTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  and  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Grecians  and  their  advancement 
in  agriculture;  the  production  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, spelt,  and  millet ;  then  rye  and  oats,  with 
many  new  varieties;  next,  fruit  and  wine; 
still  later,  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  gardens 
from  Grecian  and  Roman  history  bring  forth 
the  treasures  of  horticulture. 

The  Greeks  excelled  in  sweetmeats  and 
fruits  in  that  remote  age  of  agriculture. 
Painting,  sculpture,  music  and  drawing,  were 
added  to  the  gayety  and  splendor  of  the  festi- 
val, held  every  year  at  Eleusis  in  honor  of 
agriculture.  The  beautiful  vases,  urns,  etc., 
which  adorn  the  museums  of  Europe,  show  a 
superiority  of  art  and  refinement.  Although 
minute  perhaps  to  us  in  our  advanced  age, 
yet  it  brings  forth  improvement  and  steady 
progress  to  perfection  in  civilization. 

Italy  then  came  forward  under  the  progress 
of  agriculture  from  the  Greeks.  Horticul- 
ture advanced  by  the  frequent  intercourse 
with  Asia  and  Africa  until  the  invasion  of 
barbarism,  when  the  ancestors  became  wan- 
dering shepherds,  and  civilization  and  agricul- 
ture disappeared,  wrecking  the  whole  Roman 
empire  u  for  two  hundred  years."  The  cul- 
ture of  cereals  was  resumed  and  even  enforced 
again,  and  the  barbarians  were  brought  under 
the  rule  of  Christianity,  spreading  and  pro- 
gressing through  Germany,  Spain  and  France, 
until  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

As  Europe  is  indebted  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
so  is  America  to  Europe  for  many  of  its 
original  productions,  so  various  that  my  pen 
cannot  do  them  justice. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  the  most  important 
farinaceous  plant  peculiar  to  our  soil.  \Yc 
are  left  in  darkness  as  to  where  our  Creator 
first  deposited  this  valuable  grain.  Whether 
Asia  can  boast  of  its  original  production,  or 
Africa  had  corn  fields  in  Joseph's  sovereign 
authority,  there  is  no  positive  record. 

Europeans  found  it  under  euiiivation  in 
North  and  South  America  at  the  time  of  dis- 
covery, but  as  (irecian  or  Roman  history  do 
not  include  maize  in  their  minute  descriptions, 
we  conclude  that  it  is  our  plant  exclusively. 

Millet,  and  cocoa  arc  indigenous  ;  so  are  the 
three  grains,  wheat,  hurley,  nnd  oats. 

Our  native  trees  are  mostly  of  the  hut- 
hearing  kind — chestnut,  black  walnut,  hick- 
ory, and  oak  included.  Muck  homos,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  and  whortleberries  are 
probably,  and  must  bo  admitted,  our  native 
production,  as  we  see  them    growing  and 
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bringing  forth  fruit  in  their  wild  state  in 
abundance. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  oranges,  and  lemons 
are  supposed  to  be  foreign  fruit. 

Many  delicious  and  fine  fruits  are  from 
tropical  plants,  more  exclusively  lavished  on 
South  America.  North  America  cannot  even 
compare  with  Europe  with  its  originality  of 
fruit. 

Potatoes  are  just  as  difficult  to  trace  as 
maize.  It  is  supposed  that  the  aquina,  which 
grows  wild  on  the  southern  coast  of  Chili,  is 
our  original  plant.  Its  foliage  and  blossoms 
are  found  to  be  similar;  the  tuber,  though 
tasteless  and  watery,  is  said  to  have  its  nutri- 
tive qualities.  The  sweet  potato  and  arti- 
choke are  of  the  same  family,  and  are  classed 
amongst  plants  that  are  useful  and  indispen- 
sable to  our  tables. 

That  domestic  discipline  of  children  may 
not  end  in  disappointment,  three  things,  with 
God's  help,  are  needed  :  firmness  of  purpose, 
gentleness  of  manner,  and  consistency  of  ex- 
ample. 

I  T  E  M  S. 

From  the  statistical  reiurns  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends,  recently  held  in  Dublin  and  Lon- 
don, it  appears  that  in  Ireland  there  are  2898 
members,  1320  of  whom  are  male  and  1578  female, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  13,815  members.  In  Great 
Britain  there  are  265  recorded  ministers,  and  about 
409  unrecorded.  The  265  are  distributed  in  129 
meetings,  leaving  192  without  any.  The  distraints 
for  church  rates,  tithe  rent  charge,  and  other  de- 
mands, were  210,  for  an  agregate  amount  of  $9510. 
The  amount  of  distraints  in  Ireland  was  about 
$1400.  The  expense  of  Friends  travelling  on  re- 
ligious errands  during  1867  had  been  $3375,  to- 
wards which  New  England  had  contributed  $1750. 

Matthew  Vassar,  founder  of  the  Vassar  Female 
College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  in 
that  city  on  23d  of  Sixth  mo.,  aged  77.  He  was  born 
in  England,  but  when  about  four  years  old  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1810,  he 
commenced  the  brewing  business,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
in  which,  by  steady  industry,  he  amassed  a  hand- 
some fortune.  In  1861,  he  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $400,000  to  found  the  institution  bearing  his 
name,  and  also  gave  in  addition  a  tract  of  two 
hundred  acres,  near  Poughkeepsie,  on  which  to 
erect  the  necessary  buildings.  In  1863,  the  insti- 
tution was  first  opened  for  instruction,  and  since 
that  time,  owing  to  its  excellent  organization  and 
judicious  management,  it  has  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  popularity.  Matthew  Vassar 
gave  great  attention  to  the  details  of  its  manage- 
ment, and  his  dea  h  occurred  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  reading  his  customary  address  before  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  at  their  annual  meeting. 

Colored  Schools  in  Baltimore. — The  recent  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  School  Commissioners  of 
Baltimore  states  that  under  their  charge  in  that 
city  there  are  now  in  operation  nine  colored  schools, 
having  about  1100  scholars  on  the  roll,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  800,  and  employing  twenty 
one  teachers.    The  salaries  of  the  teachers  amount 


to  about  $12,000  per  year,  and  the  rents  of  build- 
ings amount  to  $2364  per  year.  The  report  states 
that  the  number  of  colored  children  attending 
school  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  much  hss  than 
during  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  so  that  a  large 
force  of  teachers  would  then  be  required.  The 
Board  then  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  ten  additional  male  and  female 
primary  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  appointment  of  white  teachers. 
The  employment  of  colored  teachers  was  considered 
unadvisable. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau. — The  bill  to  continue 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  one  year  contains  the 
following  provision  : 

Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  discontinue 
the  operations  of  the  bureau  in  any  State  whenever 
such  State  shall  be  fully  restored  in  its  constitu- 
tional relations  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  duly  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  unless  upon  advising 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau,  and  upon 
full  consideration  of  freedmen's  affairs  in  such 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
the  further  continuance  of  the  bureau  shall  be 
necessary;  provided,  however,  that  the  educational 
division  of  said  bureau  shall  not  be  affected,  or  in 
any  way  interfered  with,  until  such  State  shall 
have  made  suitable  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  freedmen  within  the  said  State. 

Female  Physicians. — This  class  of  persons,  who 
labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  contending  against 
a  widely  extended  prejudice,  still  finds  a  respec- 
table number  of  advocates.  A  resolution  recog- 
nizing female  practitioners  of  medicine  as  entitled 
to  be  met  in  consultation  by  the  males,  was  lost  in 
the  State  Medical  Society,  by  a  vote  of  45  nays  to 
37  yeas.  A  change  of  five  votes  would  have 
abolished  disqualifications,  based  not  on  irregular 
medical  education  or  want  of  good  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standing,  but  on  physiological  and  psy- 
chological distinctions,  and  somewhat  on  unfounded 
prejudice. 

The  Exiles  in  Siberia,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  President  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  that 
country,  are  estimated  to  reach  12,000  every  year. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  average  has  risen  to 
14,000,  of  whom  more  than  a  sixth  are  women  and 
children.  Quite  recently  the  journey  was  still  per- 
formed on  foot.  A  fifth  of  the  exiles  die  on  the 
way  or  in  the  hospitals.  That  mortality  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  apart  from  all 
other  circumstances.  The  mean  distance  is  about 
two  thousand  miles,  which  represents  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  days'  walking.  The  time 
necessary  to  rea«  h  the  more  distant  government  is 
one  year,  two  months  and  a  half. 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  just  made  a  report  of  the 
operations  of  his  office  to  Governor  Orr.  The  Com- 
missioner says :  The  registries  of  lands  now  em- 
brace 332,660  acres,  in  almost  every  district  of  the 
State,  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates  and  on  favorable 
conditions  ;  and  nearly  6000  acres  of  good  lands,  in 
salubrious  sections  of  the  State,  have  been  regis- 
tered to  be  given  as  a  free  donation  to  actual  set- 
tlers, upon  reasonable  conditions  of  improvement. 
Notwithstanding  these  offers,  the  laborers  do  not 
respoud,  and  several  plans  are  proposed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  State,  the  principal  of  which 
are  direct  communication  with  European  pons, 
proffers  of  cheap  lands  and  a  multiplication  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits. 
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From  .7.  G.  Whittier's  "Prose  Works." 
RICHARD  BAXTER. 
(Continued  from  page  27**.; 

Among  Baxter's  old  parishioners  of  Kid- 
derminster was  a  widowed  lady  of  gentle 
birth,  named  Charlton,  who,  with  her  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  occupied  a  house  in  his  neigh- 
borhood.   The  daughter  was  a  brilliant  girl, 
of  "  strangely  vivid  wit,"  and   "  in  early 
youth,"  he  tells  us,  "  pride,  and  romances, 
and  company  suitable  thereunto,  did  take  her 
up."    But  ere  long,  Baxter,  who  acted  in  the 
double  capacity  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
physician,  was  sent  for  to  visit  her,  on  an 
occasion  of  sickness.    He  ministered  to  her 
bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  and  thus  se- 
cured her  gratitude  and  confidence.    On  her 
recovery,  under  the  influence  of  his  warnings 
and  admonitions,  the  gay  young  girl  became 
thoughtful  and  serious,  abandoned  her  light 
books  and  companions,  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  duties  of  a  Christian  profession.  Bax- 
ter was  her  counsellor  and  confident.  She 
disclosed  to  him  all  her  doubts,  trials,  and 
temptations,  and   he,  in   return,  wrote  her 
long  letters  of  sympathy,  consolation,  and 
encouragement    lie  began  to  foe!  such  an 
unwonted  interest  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  of  his  young  disciple,  that,  in  his 
daily  walks  among  his  parishioners,  he  found 
himself  inevitably  drawn  towards  her  mother's 
dwelling,     In   tier  presence,  the  habitual 
austerity  of  his  manner  was  softened;  his 


cold,  close  heart  warmed  and  expanded.  He 
began  to  repay  her  confidence  with  his  own, 
disclosing  to  her  all  his  plans  of  benevolence, 
soliciting  her  services,  and  waiting,  with  de- 
ference, for  her  judgment  upon  them.  A 
change  came  over  his  habits  of  thought  and 
his  literary  tastes;  the  harsh,  rude  disputant, 
the  tough,  dry  logician,  found  himself  ad- 
dressing to  his  young  friend  epistles  in  verse 
on  doctrinal  points  and  matters  of  casuistry; 
Westminster  Catechism  in  rhyme;  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  set  to  music.  A  mira- 
cle alone  could  have  made  Baxter  a  poet  ; 
the  cold,  clear  light  of  reason  u  paled  the  in- 
effectual fires"  of  his  imagination  ;  all  things 
presented  themselves  to  his  vision  M  with 
hard  outlines,  colorless,  and  with  no  sur- 
rounding atmosphere."  That  he  did,  never- 
theless, write  verses,  so  creditable  as  to 
justify  a  judicious  modern  critic  in  their 
citation  and  approval,  can  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  only  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
that  subtle  and  transforming  influence  to 
which  even  his  stern  nature  was  uneonsciou>- 
ly  yielding.    Baxter  was  in  hue. 

Never  did  the  blind  god  try  his  archery  on 
a  more  unpromising  subject.  Baxter  WAS 
nearly  fifty  vears  of  age,  and  looked  still 
older.  His  life  had  been  one  long  fast  and 
penance.  Even  in  youth  he  had  never 
known  a  schoolboy's  love  for  cousin  or  play- 
mate. He  had  resolutely  eh  sod  up  his  nearf 
auainst  emotions  which  he  regarded  :b  the 
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allurements  of  time  and  sense.  He  had  made 
a  merit  of  celibacy,  and  written  and  pub- 
lished against  the  entanglement  of  godly 
ministers  in  matrimonial  engagements  and 
family  cares.  It  is  questionable  whether  he 
now  understood  his  own  case,  or  attributed 
to  its  right  cause  the  peculiar  interest  which 
he  felt  in  Margaret  Charlton.  Left  to  him- 
self, it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  might 
never  have  discovered  the  true  nature  of  that 
interest,  or  conjectured  that  anything  what- 
ever of  earthly  passion  or  sublunary  emotion 
had  mingled  wifh  his  spiritual  Platonism. 
Commissioned  and  set  apart  to  preach  repen- 
tance to  dying  men,  penniless  and  homeless, 
worn  with  bodily  pain  and  mental  toil,  and 
treading  as  he  believed  on  the  very  margin 
of  his  grave,  what  had  he  to  do  with  love  ? 
What  power  had  he  to  inspire  that  tender 
sentiment,  the  appropriate  offspring  only  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  beauty  ? 

"  Could  any  Beatrice  see 
A  lover  in  such  anchorite  !" 

But  in  the  mean  time,  a  reciprocal  feeling 
was  gaining  strength  in  the  heart  of  Marga- 
ret. To  her  grateful  appreciation  of  the  con- 
descension of  a  great  and  good  man, — grave, 
learned,  and  renowned, — to  her  youth  and 
weakness,  and  to  her  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  devoted  to  the  highest 
and  holiest  objects,  succeeded  naturally  enough 
the  tenderly  suggestive  pity  of  her  woman's 
heart,  as  she  thought  of  his  lonely  home,  his 
unshared  sorrows,  his  lack  of  those  sympa- 
thies and  kindnesses  which  make  tolerable 
the  hard  journey  of  life.  Did  she  not  owe  to 
him,  under  God,  the  salvation  of  body  and 
mind?  Was  he  not  her  truest  and  most 
faithful  friend,  entering  with  lively  interest 
into  all  her  joys  and  sorrows?  Had  she  not 
seen  the  cloud  of  his  habitual  sadness  broken 
by  gleams  of  sunny  warmth  and  cheerfulness, 
as  they  conversed  together?  Could  she  do 
better  than  devote  herself  to  the  pleasing  task 
of  making  his  life  happier,  of  comforting  him 
in  seasons  of  pain  and  weariness,  encourag- 
ing him  in  his  vast  labors,  and  throwing  over 
the  cold  and  hard  austerities  of  his  nature 
the  warmth  and  light  of  domestic  affection? 
Pity,  reverence,  gratitude,  and  womanly  ten- 
derness, her  fervid  imagination  and  the 
sympathies  of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  com- 
bined to  influence  her  decision.  Disparity  of 
age  and  condition  rendered  it  improbable 
that  Baxter  would  ever  venture  to  addres  her 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  friend 
and  teacher;  and  it  was  left  to  herself  to 
give  the  first  intimation  of  the  possibility  of  a 
more  intimate  relation. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  mixed 
feelings  of  joy,  surprise,  and  perplexity  Bax- 
ter must  have  received  the  delicate  avowal. 


There  was  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  justify  doubt,  misgiving,  and  close 
searchings  of  heart.  He  must  have  felt  the 
painful  contrast  which  that  fair  girl  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  presented  to  the  worn 
man  of  middle  years,  whose  very  breath  was 
suffering,  and  over'  whom  death  seemed 
always  impending.  Keenly  conscious  of  his 
infirmities  of  temper,  he  must  have  feared  for 
the  happiness  of  a  loving,  gentle  being,  daily 
exposed  to  their  manifestations.  From  his 
well-known  habit  of  consulting  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  Divine  Will  in  every  import- 
ant step  of  his  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  decision  was  the  result  quite  as  much 
of  a  prayerful  and  patient  consideration  of 
duty  as  of  the  promptings  of  his  heart. 
Richard  Baxter  was  no  impassioned  Abelard ; 
his  pupil  in  the  school  of  his  severe  and  self- 
denying  piety  was  no  Heloise;  but  what  their 
union  lacked  in  romantic  interest  was  com- 
pensated by  its  purity  and  disinterestedness, 
and  its  sanction  by  all  that  can  hallow 
human  passion,  and  harmonize  the  love  of 
the  created  with  the  love  and  service  of  the 
Creator. 

Although  summoned  by  a  power  which  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  resist,  the  tough 
theologian  did  not  surrender  at  discretion. 
"  From  the  first  thoughts  yet  many  changes 
and  stoppages  intervened,  and  long  delays," 
he  tells  us.  The  terms  upon  which  he  finally 
capitulated  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his 
character.  "  She  consented,"  he  says,  "  to 
three  conditions  of  our  marriage.  1st.  That 
I  should  have  nothing  that  before  our  mar- 
riage was  hers  ;  that  I,  who  wanted  no  earth- 
ly supplies,  might  not  seem  to  marry  her 
from  selfishness.  2d.  That  she  would  so 
alter  her  affairs  that  I  might  be  entangled  in 
no  lawsuits.  3d.  That  she  should  expect 
none  of  my  time  which  my  ministerial  work 
should  require." 

As  was  natural,  the  wits  of  the  Court  had 
their  jokes  upon  this  singular  marriage ;  and 
many  of  his  best  friends  regretted  it,  when 
they  called  to  mind  what  he  had  written  in 
favor  of  ministerial  celibacy,  at  a  time  when, 
as  he  says,  "  he  thought  to  live  and  die  a 
bachelor."  But  Baxter  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  inconsistency  of  his  precept  and 
example.  How  much  of  the  happiness  of 
the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life  resulted 
from  his  union  with  a  kind  and  affectionate 
woman  he  has  himself  testified,  in  his  simple 
and  touching  "  Breviate  of  the  Life  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Baxter."  Her  affections  were  so 
ardent,  that  her  husband  confesses  his  fear 
that  he  was  unable  to  make  an  adequate 
return,  and  that  she  must  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  him  in  consequence.  He  extols 
her  pleasant  conversation,  her  active  benevo 
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lence,  her  disposition  to  aid  him  in  all  his 
labors,  and  her  noble  forgetfulness  of  self,  in 
ministering  to  his  comfort  in  sickness  and  im- 
prisonment. "  She  was  the  meetest  helper  I 
could  have  had  in  the  world."  is  his  lan- 
guage. "  If  I  spoke  harshly  or  sharply,  it 
offended  her.  If  I  carried  it  (as  I  am  apt) 
with  too  much  negligence  of  ceremony  or 
humble  compliment  to  any,  she  would  modest- 
ly tell  me  of  it.  If  ray  looks  seemed  not 
pleasant,  she  would  have  me .  amend  them 
(which  my  weak,  pained  state  of  body  in- 
disposed me  to  do")-  Re  admits  she  had  her 
failings,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  "Breviate" 
is  an  exalted  eulogy. 

His  history  from  this  time  is  marked  by 
few  incidents  of  a  public  character.  During 
that  most  disgraceful  period  in  the  annals  of 
England,  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles, 
his  peculiar  position  exposed  him  to  the  per- 
secutions of  Prelacy,  and  the  taunts  and 
»  abuse  of  the  Sectaries,  standing  as  he  did  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  pleading  for  a 
moderate  Episcopacy.  He  was  between  the 
upper  millstone  of  High  Church  and  the 
nether  one  of  Dissent.  To  use  his  own 
simile,  he  was  like  one  who  seeks  to  fill  with 
his  hand  a  cleft  in  a  log,  and  feels  both  sides 
close  upon  him  with  pain.  All  parties  and  sects 
had,  as  they  thought,1  grounds  of  complaint 
against  him.  There  was  in  him  an  almost 
childish  simplicity  of  purpose,  a  headlong 
earnestness  and  eagerness,  which  did  not 
allow  him  to  consider  how  far  a  present  act 
or  opinion  harmonized  with  what  he  had 
already  done  or  written.  His  greatest  ad- 
mirers admit  his  lack  of  judgment,  his  inap- 
titude for  the  management  of  practical  mat- 
ters. His  utter "  incapacity  to  comprehend 
rightly  the  public  men  and  measures  of  his 
day  is  abundantly  apparent ;  and  the  incon- 
sistencies of  his  conduct  and  his  writings 
are  too  marked  to  need  comment.  He  suffered 
persecution  for  not  conforming  to  some 
trifling  matters  of  church  usage,  while  he  ad- 
vocated the  doctrine  of  passive  obedicuce  to 
the  King  or  ruling  power,  and  the  right  of 
that  power  to  enforce  conformity.  He  wrote 
against  conformity  while  himself  conforming  ; 
seceded  from  the  Church,  and  yet  held  staled 
communion  with  it ;  begged  for  the  curacy  of 
Kidderminster^  and  declined  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford.  His  writings  were  many  of  them 
directly  calculated  to  make  Dissenters  from 
the  Establishment,  but  he  was  invariably 
offended  to  find  others  pract ical ly  inllueneed 
by  them,  and  quarrelled  with  his  own  con- 
verts to  Dissent.    The  1 1  igh-(  'hurelunen  of 

Oxford  bnrnod  his  "  Holy  Commonwealth" 

as  seditions  and  revolutionary  ;  while  Har- 
rington and  the  republican  club  of  Miles's 

coffee-house  eondjemned  it  for  its  hostility  to 


democracy,  and  its  servile  doctrine  of  obe- 
dience to  kings.  He  made  noble  pleas  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  bitterly  complained 
of  his  own  suffering  from  Church  Courts,  yet 
maintained  the  necessity  of  enforcing  con- 
formity, and '  stoutly  opposed  the  tolerant 
doctrines  of  Penn  and  Milton.  Xever  did  a 
great  and  good  man  so  entangle  himself  with 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies.  The  wit- 
ty and  wicked  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  com- 
piled from  the  irreconcilable  portions  of  his 
works  a  laughable  "  Dialogue  between  Rich- 
ard and  Baxter."  The  Antinomians  found 
him  guilty  of  Socinianism  ;  and  one  noted 
controversialist  undertook  to  show,  not  with- 
out some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  he  was 
by  turns  a  Quaker  and  a  Papist ! 

Although  able  to  suspend  his  judgment 
and  carefully  weigh  evidence,  upon  matters, 
which  he  regarded  as  proper  subjects  of  de- 
bate and  scrutiny,  he  possessed  the  power  to 
shut  out  and  banish  at  will  all  doubt  and 
misgiving  in  respect  to  whatever  tended  to 
prove,  illustrate,  or  enforce  his  settled 
opinions  and  cherished  doctrines.  His  credu- 
lity at  times  seems  boundless.  Hating  the 
Quakers,  and  prepared  to  believe  all  manner 
of  evil  of  them,  he  readily  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  their  leaders  were  disguised 
Papists.  He  maintained  that  Lauderdale 
was  a  good  and  pious  man,  in  spite  of  atroci- 
ties in  Scotland  which  entitle  him  to  a  place 
with  Claverhouse;  and  indorsed  the  character 
of  the  infamous  Dangerfield,  the  inventor  of 
the  Meal-tub  Plot,  as  a  worthy  convert  from 
popish  errors.  To  prove  the  existence  of 
devils  and  spirits,  he  collected  the  most  ab- 
surd stories  and  old-wives  fables,  of  soldiers 
scared  from  their  posts  at  night  by  headless 
bears,  of  a  young  witch  pulling  the  hooks 
out  of  Mr.  Emlen's  breeches  and  swallowing 
them,  of  Mr.  Beacham's  locomotive  tobacco- 
pipe,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Munn's  jumping 
Bible,  and  of  a  drunken  man  punished  for 
his  intemperance  by  being  lifted  off  his  legs 
by  an  invisible  hand  !  Cotton  Mather's  mar- 
vellous account  of  his  witch  experiments  in 
New  England  delighted  him.  He  had  it 
republished,  declaring  that  "  he  must  be  an 
obstinate  ^adducee  who  doubted  it." 

The  married  life  of  Baxter,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  state  of  the  times,  was  an 
unsettled  one.  He  first  took  a  house  at 
Moorfields,  then  removed  to  Acton,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  conversation  of  his  neighbor,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale;  from  thence  he  found  refuge 
in  Rickmansworth,  and  after  that  in  divers 
other  places.  "The  women  have  most  of 
this  trouble,"  he  remarks,  "  but  my  wife 
easily  bore  if  all."  When  unable  to  preach, 
his  rapid  pen  was  always  busy.  Huge  folios 
of  controversial  and  doctrinal  lore  follow* d 
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each  other  in  quick  succession.  He  assailed 
Popery  and  the  Establishment,  Anabaptists, 
ultra  Calvinists,  Antinomians,  Fifth  Mon- 
arch}' men,  and  Quakers.  His  hatred  of  the 
latter  was  only  modified  by  his  contempt. 
He  railed  rather  than  argued  against  the 
"  miserable  creatures,"  as  he  styled  them. 
They  in  turn  answered  him  in  like  manner. 
"  The  Quakers,"  he  says,  "  in  their  shops, 
when  I  go  along  London  streets,  say,  '  Alas ! 
poor  man,  thou  art  yet  in  darkness/  They 
have  oft  come  to  the  congregation,  when.  I 
had  liberty  to  preach  Christ's  Gospel,  and 
cried  out  against  me  as  a  deceiver  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  followed  me  home,  crying 
out  in  the  streets,  '  The  day  of  the  Lord  is 
coming,  and  thou  shalt  perish  as  a  deceiver.' 
They  have  stood  in  the  market-place,  and 
under  my  window,  year  after  year,  crying  to 
the  people,  :  Take  heed  of  your  priests,  they 
deceive  your  souls and  if  any  one  wore  a 
lace  or  neat  clothing,  they  cried  out  to  me, 
'  These  are  the  fruits  of  your  ministry.'  " 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  MIND  THE  LIGHT." 

"  Mind  the  Light."  This  ancient  phrase, 
from  the  lips  of  that  valiant  servant  of  the 
Lord,  George  Fox,  has  become  almost  as  a 
watchword  or  proverb  in  our  Society,  and 
is  synonymous  with  that  beautiful  Scriptural 
text,  "  To  thy  tent  O  Israel !"  Happy  would 
it  be  for  us,  were  we  more  attentive  to  these 
commands.  We  should  thereby  be  preserved 
from  the  many  shoals  and  quicksands  which 
lie  in  our  path  through  life,  and  from  the 
thorns  and  briars  which  so  oft  entangle  us. 
Did  we  more  frequently  practice  seasons  of 
inward  retirement  and  introversion  of  soul, 
our  spiritual  sight  would  be  increased,  and 
we  should  be  enabled  to  see  clearly  the  will 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  concerning  us,  and 
also  be  strengthened  to  obey  those  important 
injunctions. 

"  To  thy  tent  O  Israel !"  God  is  thy  tent. 
A  beautiful  similitude, — exhibiting  a  quiet, 
gathered  state  of  the  soul,  lying  in  self-abase- 
ment and  humility  at  the  Master's  feet,  wait- 
ing to  receive  instruction  from  him.  Blessed 
state,  wherein  at  seasons  the  soul  is  permitted 
to  hold  sweet  communion  with  the  Father  of 
Spirits!  S.  M.  H. 


There  is  dew  in  one  flower,  and  not  in  an- 
other, because  one  opens  its  cup  and  takes  it 
in,  while  the  other  closes  itself  and  the  drop 
runs  off.  God  rains  goodness  and  mercy  as 
wide  as  the  dew,  and  if  we  lack  them,  it  is 
because  we  will  not  open  our  hearts  to  receive 
them. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  WHATSOEVER  MAKES  MANIFEST  IS  LIGHT." 

This  is  a  prominent  doctrine  and  generally 

admitted.  The  question  then  is,  where  are  we 
to  obtain  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  true 
Light  "  that  enlightens  every  man  that  comes 
into  the  world  ?" 

The  most  popular  theology  tells  us  to  go  to 
the  Bible;  but  the  same  Bible  says,  "  If  any 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  who 
giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  none."  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  feeling  abroad  in  the 
land,  which  is  inherent,  that  God  is  willing 
to  be  the  Teacher  of  His  people  Himself. 
The  Scriptures  of  Truth — what  are  they  but 
an  emanation  from  the  Word  of  God  and  not 
the  Word  itself.  They  act  as  the  field-notes 
of  a  country  that  has  been  surveyed ;  but  the 
spirit  of  God's  power  is  the  great  compass  to 
help  us  to  discover  that  country,  and  es- 
tablish its  lines  and  corners.  In  other  words,  % 
it  will  establish  us  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
plucking  our  feet  from  the  mire  and  the  clay, 
and  bring  us  into  harmony  with  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Some  may  say  that  the  way 
is  dark,  and  there  are  many  obstructions  in 
the  path.  When  we  want  to  go  to  a  certain 
place,  do  we  refuse  to  go  because  it  is  dark  ? 
No.  What  do  we  do?  We  get  a  light — but 
our  light  does  not  make  the  way  plain  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  shows  a  little 
way  at  a  time ;  and  as  we  proceed  it  keeps 
about  so  far  ahead,  and  enables  us  to  perceive 
the  obstructions  that  lie  in  the  way  until  we 
reach  the  end  of  our  journey.  If  we  only 
hold  on  to  the  light  with  our  Heavenly 
Father's  care,  we  move  forward  in  safety. 
Just  so  with  this  heavenly  Light  that  "shines 
in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  comprehends  it 
not."  Let  us  have  faith  in  this  Light  and 
follow  it — it  will  brighten  our  pathway 
through  life  as  a  lamp  to  our  feet.  It  will 
preserve  us  in  our  youth,  be  the  guiding 
principle  in  manhood,  and  the  solace  of  old 
age. 

May  we  be  enabled  to  say  with  the  apostle, 
u  Thanks  be  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift." 
"  Eye '  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those 
that  love  Him." 

Then  while  we  believe  that  God  is,  and 
that  He  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  all  who  serve 
Him,  let  us  under  all  circumstances  draw 
near  unto  Him,  trusting  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power  for  pardon  and  protection.  If  wTe  call 
upon  Him  while  He  is  near,  and  seek  Him 
while  He  may  be  found,  Ave  may  prove  to  the 
world  that  His  hand  is  full  of  blessings,  and 
that  He  will  crown  His  children  as  heirs  of 
His  kingdom.  A  Subscriber. 
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SELF-CONSECRATION. 
BY  JOHN  F.  W.  WARE. 
(Concluded  from  page  279.) 

How  am  I  to  make  self-consecration 
thorough, — how  get  my  grapple  in  the  heart 
of  the  rock, — how  secure  myself  against  flaw? 

1.  By  making  your  consecration  complete; 
by  reserving  nothing  to  yourself ;  by  giving 
all  to  God.  The  curse  of  the  soul  is  its  habit 
of  halfness.  Life  everywhere  bears  melan- 
choly witness  to  the  fact.  In  the  things  of 
the  higher  life,  it  is  specially  disastrous. 
Whose  conscience  does  not  condemn  him  ? 
Who  does  not  shamefully  halt  at  the  very 
crisis-point, — retreat  at  the  moment  that  he 
should  charge  ?  Who  has  not  again  and 
again  turned  abruptly  from  his  prayers,  his 
resolves,  his  hopes,  his  only  relief  a  panic 
cry,  "  God  have  mercy !"  as  there  starts  in 
his  soul  the  conviction  that  after  all  it  is 
only  half  service  that  he  offers  ;  that  there  is 
behind  another,  blacker  half,  stubbornly  re- 
fusing to  be  surrendered?  What  sighings, 
what  upbraidings,  what  conscience-frights,  at 
these  too  frequent  revealings  !  and  then  what 
a  lapse  again  into  the  old  way,  into  the  death- 
bondage  !  Man's  soul  must  be  in  daily  peril, 
unsafe  in  its  safest  hour,  so  long  as  he  cannot 
yield  this  other  half,  so  long  as  he  will  not 
make  consecration  a  thing  in  every  way  com- 
plete. Sin  must  be  master  so  long  as  man 
shall  be  renegade.  The  whole  man-power  is 
not  out,  in  use,  the  whole  power  to  do,  the 
whole  power  to  resist,  and  so  there  is  ever 
this  wretched  failure,  nursing  ever  the  deadly, 
growing  skepticism  as  to  man's  ability  to  be 
what  God  demands  and  Christ  enjoins. 
Man's  infidelity  neutralizes  Christ's  example, 
and  thwarts  the  Divine  purpose;  and  the 
second  coming  of  the  Saviour  in  the  renewed 
life  of  his  disciples  is  hardly  more  than  a  far- 
off  dream  of  a  few  waiting  Simeons  and 
Annas. 

2.  And,  next,  consecration  must  not  be  mere 
resolve.  The  most  obstinately  resolved  is 
not  self-consecrated.  In  mere  resolve,  we 
have  only  the  human  elements.  The  Divine 
partner  is  omitted, — that  Being  whose  silent, 
special  partnership  is  the  real  capital  in  the 
enterprise.  When  the  unjust  steward  says, 
"  I  am  resolved  what  to  do,"  there  is  Ho 
quickening  sympathy  in  us.  We  are  not 
roused.  It  is  a  man's  word  :  there  is  no  God 
in  it.  But  when  the  Christ  says,  "  I  sanctify 
myself,"  or  Paul  declares,  "  This  one  thing  I 
do,"  you  find  yoUPSelf  unconsciously  aglow, 
and  a,  kindred  spirit  in  you,  and  you  know 
that  they  will  do  until  the  cud  ;  :ind  you  led 
that  your  doing  lies  that  way.  The  "resolved 
man  is  the  man  alone:  (he  consccraled  man  is 
the  man  with  Cod. 

3.  Self-consecration  is  not  a  single  act,  or 


fact  in  the  past, — a  definite  thing  to  be  re- 
ferred back  to  ;  it  is  not  an  act,  an  impulse, 
an  emotion,  a  sentiment,  but  a  principle 
brought  and  laid  upon  the  altar  of  service, 
to  be  constantly  re-placed,  re-sanctified,  as 
the  show-bread  of  the  table  before  the  altar. 
It  was  this  perpetual  renewal  of  the  early 
vow  that  made  Jesus  the  all-conqueror  ;  not 
in  Nazareth,  not  in  the  Temple,  not  at  the 
Jordan,  not  in  the  Wilderness  only  was  his 
consecrating,  but  in  the  very  deed  of  love,  in 
every  word  of  truth,  in  every  mountain 
prayer,  in  every  midnight  vigil,  in  every 
buffet  of  man,  and  every  travail  of  his  soul. 
Renewedly  dedicated  was  he,  not  by  any  new 
Divine  outpouring,  but  by  ever-new  outgoing 
of  his  spirit  toward  the  Infinite,  and  ever- 
helping  love. 

4.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  consecration  of 
ourselves  that  is  needed, — our  hearts,  our 
thoughts,  our  principles ;  but  the  consecration 
of  what  is  ours,  the  results  of  gifts  God  has 
made  us  in  the  beginning,  the  using  of  his 
talents.  The  man  of  intellect  should  conse- 
crate his  brain  to  God,  and,  dying,  be  able  to 
say  that  there  is  no  line  he  could  wish  to  blot, 
no  sentiment  he  could  desire  to  suppress  ;  the 
man  of  ingenuity  should  consecrate  his  gift, 
and  let  the  cunning  of  his  hand  labor  no- 
where that  it  will  not  bless  man  or  help  God. 
The  artist,  the  discoverer,  the  man  of  science, 
and  every  greater  or  humbler  man,  is  bound 
to  use  his  ability  as  a  Divine  trust,  and  see 
that  it  glorify  not  himself,  but  God  ;  and  he 
who  has  money  and  makes  money  is  bound, 
with  no  niggardly  dole,  to  give  it  freely  out 
to  God's  service, — not  to  hug  it  or  squander 
it,  but  to  remember  that  it  is  the  only  gift  of 
God  of  which  he  cannot  take  something  aicay  ; 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  God  by  which  he  can  do 
much  good  ;  and  that  it  is  the  mean  avarice 
and  hoarding  of  it,  the  stingy,  selfish  neglect 
to  use  it  for  man  and  for  God,  which  consti- 
tutes a  crime  Jesus  more  frequently  and 
terribly  rebuked,  to  which  he  awarded  more 
fearful  punishment,  than  all  others.  Take 
down  your  Bibles,  and  read  the  Gospels 
through  with  that  one  thought,  and  sec  how 
much  and  how  perpetual  is  his  demand  of 
money,  and  what  a  doom  he  promises  the 
man  who  will  not  be  rich  toward  God ;  and 
then  go  into  life,  having  not  merely  set  a  par;, 
but  consecrated,  some  new  portion  of  your 
increase — God's  money — to  the  good  of  BOVOfi 
fel low-man,  some  needy  cause,  some  social 
good,  to  some  great  eternal  principle  of  truth, 
justice,  liberty,  right.  Make  a  habit  of  so 
consecrating  the  returns  of  every  ability, 
that  in  the  end  yours  may  he  the  hopeful, 
cheerfUl  answer,  "L0!  there  thou  hast  thine 
own  with  usury.*" 

It  is  useless  to  talk,  and  deny  the  power  of 
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the  human  soul  to  do  anything  God  asks  of  it. 
It  is  no  harsh,  selfish  task  set  us  for  own 
glory ;  but  to  our  fidelity  it  will  approve 
itself  as  a  staff'  of  support  and  a  reward  of 
joy.  It  will  ever  bring  comfort  and  power. 
I  have  somewhere  met  a  thought  like  this,  the 
truth  of  which  all  will  recognize, — there  is  in 
us  all,  and  native  to  us,  an  element  of  self- 
sacrifice.  It  pulses  through  the  imagination 
of  our  youth  ;  it  is  the  spur  of  maturer  love. 
Where  we  love  we  desire  to  give,  not  outward 
gifts  merely,  but  self, — that  which  specially 
is  ours,  ourselves.  There  is  none  so  selfish 
but  in  some  sphere  desires  to  give  up  self,  and 
succeeds.  The  element  out  of  which  self- 
consecration  grows  is,  then,  not  merely  a 
thing  possible, — an  acquisition  ;  but  an  en- 
dowment,— native.  That  consecration  of 
self  is  possible  in  lower  things,  the  long, 
patient  devotedness  in  sickness  proves,  the 
grand  heroism  of  the  last  past  years  attests. 
Is  there  not  something  deeper  and  better  in 
us,  something  of  more  worth,  something  in 
which  we  may  more  desire  to  be  spent, 
than  love  of  friends,  or  loyalty  to  country  ? 
And  is  there  not  something  of  a  grand  help 
in  the  very  thought  and  purpose  of  so  serving 
God,  which  lifts  half  the  difficulty,  and  should 
take  away  all  the  doubt  ?  If  it  be  a  thing  a 
man  can  do, — dare  danger  and  death  in  the 
spirit  of  devotedness  to  country, — can  we  not 
give  life,  the  every  energy  we  possess,  the 
uttermost  that  we  are,  to  Him,  the  all-loving 
and  gracious?  Indeed,  there  is  no  im- 
possibility about  it.  The  two  things  are 
similar  in  kind  ;  they  only  differ  in  degree. 
Christ's  life  is  only  impossible  where  there  is 
no  Christ's  spirit ;  and  Christ's  spirit  is  not 
the  gift  to  the  great  and  wise,  the  few :  it  is 
not  exceptional;  but  God  gives  it  without 
measure  to  the  simple,  who  ask  for  it,  who 
toil  for  it,  who  wait  for  it,  who  know  it  when 
it  comes,  and  who  accept  and  use  it.  He  drops 
it  into  any  heart  which  lies  open  to  receive  it, 
as  he  drops  the  dew  into  the  lowliest  flower 
whose  upturned  cup  all  day  long  has  thirsted 
after,  and  patiently  waited,  the  coming  of  the 
blessing. 

There  is  a  single  way  to  do  the  will  of  God 
on  earth,  to  render  him  the  acceptable  ser- 
vice. It  is  to  consecrate,  to  religiously  set 
apart  and  devote,  ourselves  to  Him.  And 
this  consecration,  as  it  was  in  Christ,  is  not 
one,  but  a  series  of  acts,  a  constant  renewal. 
The  life  of  God  in  the  soul  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  left  to  hazard,  which  may  come  in  return 
to  a  little  forethought  and  preparation.  You 
cannot  take  it  up  under  a  spasm  of  emotion, 
and  carry  it  out  as  a  sentiment  into  life. 
Sentiment  parches  and  shrivels  in  the  first 
heat  of  the  world,  wilts  and  wastes  before  its 
sirocco  breath.    It  must  be  a  principle,  a 


thing  with  a  taproot  running  deep  down  into 
the  interior  conciousness,  grappling  with  the 
foundations  of  life,  and  getting  its  success  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  whose  presence  and  sustain- 
ing power  is  not  absent  from  any,  though  it 
slumber  in  the  many  who  will  not  rouse  it 
into  life. 

To  the  work,  then.  "  Rally  the  good  in 
the  depths  of  thyself."  Bring  the  great  offer- 
ing,— the  heart,  the  life.  Lay  it  reverently, 
with  a  great  purpose  and  a  deep  prayer,  with 
unflinching  faith  and  kindling  hope,  upon 
the  altar  of  service.  God  will  move  before 
it  and  about  it,  and  will  accept  it  as  he  once 
accepted  Abraham's  sacrifice;  he  will  wel- 
come it  as  he  welcomed  the  Saviour's  sub- 
mission ;  he  will  reward  it  with  his  best  gift, 
— here  peace,  and  hereafter  bliss. 


PARENTAL  INFLUENCE. 

There  are  some  parents  who  have  no  spe- 
cial views  for  the  future  of  their  children,  or 
at  least  none  that  mould  the  daily  scheme  of 
their  own  lives  and  plans.  They  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  them,  but  are  too  much  occupied 
with  business  or  pleasure  to  turn-  their  hearts 
to  this  as  the  highest  of  earthly  aims,  to 
form  deliberate  plans  as  to  the  habits,  com- 
panions and  preparation  of  those  children 
for  their  place  in  the  world.  Others,  whose 
hearts  are  deeply  set  on  their  offspring,  have 
erroneous  or  injurious  aims  for  them  ;  some 
wear  out  their  lives  in  accumulating  wealth 
for  them  ;  others  spend  all  their  energies  in 
making  them  agreeable  and  fashionable,  and 
others  sacrifice  all  to  their  ambition,  and 
cherish  by  example  and  precept,  above  all 
else,  the  love  of  pre-eminence.  Some  parents 
there  are  of  a  different  stamp,  religious,  well 
meaning,  but  superficial,  whose  only  desire 
for  their  children  is  that  they  shall  become 
the  subjects  of  some  sudden  spiritual  change, 
and  profess  a  religious  life  in  some  visible 
way.  Then  they  imagine  their  'whole  work 
is  done.  Few  who  will  honestly  examine 
their  desires  and  aims  for  their  children,  will 
deny  that  they  are  in  some  respect  one-sided 
and  defective,  too  often  lacking  that  breadth 
of  view  and  largeness  of  soul  that  would 
take  in  all  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
young  life  entrusted  to  their  care. 

True  views  of  parental  duty  would  exalt 
and  elevate  our  aims  and  hopes  for  those 
shortly  to  fill  our  places,  and  lead  to  renewed 
efforts  of  self-denial  and  diligence  to  fit  them 
worthily  to  occupy  the  positions  that  await 
them.  Parents  should  desire  to  see  their 
children  as  they  grow  up,  exhibit  the  marks 
of  a  correct  and  just  principle,  regulating 
and  developing  each  portion  of  their  nature, 
and  so  governing  their  bodily,  intellectual, 
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social  and  religious  habits,  as  to  produce  the 
most  perfectly  balanced  and  healthful  char- 
acter. Nor  need  we  even  too  nicely  try  with 
our  metaphysical  pruning  knives  to  dissect 
and  ascertain  how  much  is  the  effect  of  edu- 
cation and  training,  or  how  far  the  strength 
of  a  separately  rooted  vitality  would  enable 
the  young  plant  to  stand  without  injury  the 
shock  of  separation  from  the  parent  stem. 
The  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  natures 
each  brought  daily  under  the  developing  and 
controlling  influence  of  virtuous  principles 
is  what  all  should  desire  and  strive  for,  with 
respect  to  their  children.  The  best  evidence 
of  this  will  not  be  of  the  marked  or  preco- 
cious or  distinctive  kind  that  many  may 
desire.  Precocious  fruits  and  flower  are  not 
the  best,  and  they  fall  the  soonest. 

The  cultivation  of  conscience  in  the  heart 
of  the  child,  in  secret  and  in  little  things,  pro- 
ducing a  susceptibility  as  to  right  and  wrong ; 
the  training  to  diligence  and  faithfulness  in 
known  duties  ;  the  inculcation  of  truthfulness, 
candor  and  justice,  of  reverence  for  goodness, 
and  love  and  benevolence  to  all  around,  are 
the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  every 
parent,  and  when  the  fruit  of  such  instruction 
appears  in  the  daily  life  of  the  young,  it  is 
worth  far  more  than  wholesale  professions  of 
the  most  lofty  formal  religion.  If  parents 
would  cultivate  in  themselves  the  virtues  of 
self-denial,  and  then  exercise  a  tender  watch- 
fulness, cherishing  the  buds  of  virtue  in  their 
children,  instead  of  tearing  them  open  to  see 
if  they  are  alive,  or  treading  them  under  foot 
in  thoughtlessness  and  indifference,  then  con- 
fidence would  be  won  and  the  most  natural 
channels  would  be  opened  for  all  the  maturity 
and  experience  of  riper  age  to  flow  into  the 
young  heart  and  mould  the  impressible  char- 
acter. Love  is  the  first  key  to  the  child's 
heart,  and  it  is  thus  that  its  treasures  are  first 
unlocked  by  the  magic  touches  of  a  mother's 
affection.  The  haughty,  cold,  overbearing 
parent  will  produce  the  sly  and  distant  child, 
and  he  who  closes  the  natural  channels  of 
love  and  mutual  confidence  will  have  no 
window  in  Heaven  opened  to  supply  his  de- 
ficiencies. But  the  earnest  love,  the  judicious 
authority,  the  self-sacrificing  exertion,  the 
virtuous  example  of  the  true  parent,  will 
cause  his  child  to  regard  all  his  instructions 
with  an  affectionate  reverence  that  will  make 
them  sink  deeply  into  his  heart  and  mould 
his  life.  In  fact,  the  whole  prosperity  of  an 
age  or  a  nation  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
welding  together  of  the  hearts  of  parents  and 
children,  so  as  to  form  a  channel  through 
which  the  wisdom,  goodness  and  deepest  63 
perienco  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  all 
past  ages,  may  descend  from  generation  to 
generation. — Ph  ifadelph  ia  Ltuhjrv. 


EXCERPTS. 

The  prophet  sums  up  the  substance  of  the 
law  and  of  all  religion  in  these  oft-quoted  and 
memorable  words — "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  oh. 
man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
We  could  not  indite  wTords  which  would  better 
express  our  thoughts.  The  Master  taught 
that  there  is  but  one  test  of  discipleship.  Not 
professions,  nor  creeds,  nor  experiences,  but 
love.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  -love  one  to 
another."  We  say  with  J ames,  who  urges  in 
such  forcible  terms  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
— "Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
and  the  Father  is  this : — to  visit  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  In 
one  word  religion  is  identical  with  goodness. 
The  gospel  is  not  in  our  view  a  code  of  morals. 
It  touches  the  conscience  and  it  renews  the 
heart.  It  works  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, not  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  and  it  ultimates  in  good  deeds,  as 
blossoms  and  flowers  ultimate  in  fruit.  And 
we  have  no  proof  of  any  man's  religion  except 
as  it  rules  and  ennobles  his  life. 


FewT  characters  are  so  harmoniously  con- 
stituted that  the  predominance  of  some  dis- 
position may  not  prove  a  source  of  un- 
happiness ;  and  yesterday  as  I  sat  in  meeting- 
with  my  mind  a  little  gathered  and  turned 
towards  thee,  I  was  engaged  in  reflecting  on 
the  nature  of  that  faculty  which  gives  us  the 
perception  of  and  relish  for  the  perfect  and 
the  beautiful.  We  find  that  when  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  religion  it  gives  to  the  spiritual 
enjoyments  of  those  in  whom  it  predominates 
a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  elevation. 
Yet  are  not  these  in  danger  of  becoming,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  epicures  in  religion  ?  Judg- 
ing of  their  own  advancement  too  much  by 
these  sensations  of  good,  desiring  to  bo  tod 
with  delicacies,  forgetting  that  the  daily  broad 
which  nourishes  is  almost  tasteless.  Prone  as 
these  are  to  set  np  a  high  standard  of  per- 
fection, they  are  discouraged  and  sometimes 
desponding  in  comparing  themselves  with  it, 
and  unduly  cast  down  at  the  discovery  of 
frailty  and  weakness  in  others. 

"The  command  to  take  up  the  cross  has 
boon  signally  and  widely  misunderstood.  The 
Christian  life  presents  so  broad  a  front  that 
all  views  blend  in  it.  This  is  but  one.  They 
err  who  would  make  it  the  characteristic  of 
religion. 

Pony  thyself,  ami  take  up  thy  cross;  but 
still  be  not  seeking  for  burdens.  Go  forward 
where  duty  calls,  and  the  <W  shall  ho  peace 
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and  life ;  but  do  not  be  ever  feeling  as  if  the 
burden  of  the  Lord  was  heavy,  and  to  be 
borne  with  groans,  and  bent  frame,  and  sigh- 
ings — or  that  you  must  turn  from  life's 
pleasures,  merely  because  they  are  pleasures, 
and  it  would  be  denying  self  to  forsake  them. 
Christianity  asks  no  such  sacrifice.  She  gives 
fulness  to  the  joys  of  life,  saying  only,  walk 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God  ;  rejoice  freely  in 
all  life's  pure  pleasures,  but  murmur  not  if 
God  see  fit  to  take  them  from  you.  Be  patient 
when  the  trial  comes,  but  be  not  seeking 
poverty  of  any  earthly  delight. 

Men  are  called  to  bring  all  that  is  natural 
within  them,  given  of  God  in  the  beginning, 
and  have  it  sanctified.  Then  love  shall  tell 
them  when  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  when  to 
deny  themselves ;  and  soon  there  will  be  only 
strength  in  the  cross,  and  choice  in  the  self- 
denial  ;  for  as  the  higher  faculties  grow  and 
rise,  the  lower  will  cause  less  and  less  pain  in 
submitting,  and  what  was  sore  self-denial  will 
be  so  no  longer. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  11,  1868. 

Signs  of  the  Times. — While  we  keep  in 
view  the  unprofitable  results  of  religious  con- 
troversy and  desire  to  be  preserved  from  par- 
ticipation in  them,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  opinions 
and  policy  of  some  of  those  once  in  unity 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  and  who  still 
bear  its  name. 

Of  the  periodicals  representing  the  different 
phases  of  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  so- 
called  Orthodox  portion  of  the  Society,  the 
Friend  of  this  city  seems  most  to  dwell 
upon  and  deprecate  these  obvious  departures 
from  primitive  doctrine  and  from  the  strict 
discipline  which  it  has  so  long  and  zealously 
advocated. 

The  severity  of  some  of  these  strictures  can- 
not, we  think,  prove  favorable  to  the  restora- 
tion of  love  and  unity  among  brethren  of  the 
same  communion. 

That  wide  departures  from  primitive  Quak- 
erism are  seen  both  in  England  and  in  the 
Western  States  of  our  own  country,  where 
several  new  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  kind 
called  Orthodox  have  been  organized,  will 
hardly  be  denied.  But  in  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  the  general  tendencies 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Protestantism 


is  in  a  general  ferment.  The  venerable 
Episcopal  Church  in  England,  though  un- 
der the  fostering  care  of  the  Government, 
and  in  this  country  organized  on  a  less  re- 
strictive basis  than  some  other  sects,  has  re- 
cently developed  antagonism  between  those 
who  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  and  give 
great  prominence  to  forms  in  worship — the 
ritualists — and  those  who,  under  the  name  of 
the  Broad  Church  in  England  or  Low  Church 
in  America,  are  open  to  more  spiritual  and 
more  progressive  views  of  Christian  truth. 

The  Presbyterians,  though  the  Old  School 
and  New  School  appear  disposed  to  bury  their 
former  theological  disputes  and  unite  again- 
under  one  organization,  seem  to  be  covering 
up  the  points  on  which  they  have  differed  by 
something  more  like  a  compromise  than  an 
approach  to  that  uniformity  of  doctrine  which,, 
in  theory  at  least,  they  have  heretofore  claimed' 
as  being  essential  to  church  fellowship. 

The  Methodists,  who  are  generally  less  strict 
in  enforcing  theological  dogmas,  are  now  agi- 
tated by  the  question  of  lay  delegation,  on 
which  there  is,  strange  to  say,  still  great  dif- 
ference of  sentiment,  the  conservative  ele- 
ment being  zealously  arrayed  against  what 
would  seem  to  us  an  unquestionable  improve- 
ment in  their  church  government. 

The  subjects  of  street  preaching  by  laymen 
and  of  woman's  work  in  the  church  are  now 
being  presented  in  the  religious  periodicals,, 
and  the  great  practical  questions  involved  in 
the  application  of  Christianity  to  secular  so- 
ciety and  to  the  daily  life  of  men  and  women,, 
are  beginning  to  assume  a  relatively  greater 
importance.  Meanwhile  the  Congregational 
form  of  organization,  formerly  confined  to 
New  England,  is  spreading  itself  over  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  representing 
many  shades  of  orthodox  and  unitarian  be- 
lief, each  congregation  working  independent- 
ly, according  to  the  measure  of  light  it  has, 
without  making  of  theological  differences  a 
cause  of  division  and  strife. 

These  signs  of  the  times  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  necessity  of  charity  among  those 
calling  themselves  Friends.  Our  forefathers 
planted  a  good  seed,  full  of  promise  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  and  it  has  already  done 
wonders  in  the  Christian  Church  and  in  the 
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world.  No  attentive  observer  of  the  history  of 
religious  thought  and  opinion  during  the  past 
century  can,  we  think,  fail  to  see  how  Quaker- 
ism has  leavened  the  church  with  its  great 
leading  doctrine — that  of  immediate  Divine 
inspiration.  It  has,  moreover,  given  a  prac- 
tical turn  to  religious  teaching  which  has 
brought  Christianity  in  contact  with  the  giant 
sins  abroad  in  the  world,  and  is  now,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  faithful  to  its  mission,  bearing  a 
most  valuable  testimony  against  an  exclusive 
pulpit,  and  a  formal  and  ceremonial  worship. 
The  world  cannot  spare  Friends,  and  however 
they  may  have  diverged  from  each  other  and 
from  their  first  principles,  they  still  have 
common  testimonies  of  too  much  value  to  be 
sacrificed  to  verbal  controversies  about  points 
of  doctrine,  and  the  more  or  less  strict  appli- 
cation of  rules  of  discipline. 

Yet  while  we  say  thus  much  in  the  interest 
of  religious  liberty,  we  feel  that  truth  demands 
a  full  recognition  of  that  which  is  most  vital 
and  most  distinctive  in  our  profession, — the 
universality  and  saving  efficacy  of  the  Divine 
Light  in  the  soul — and  may  express  our  sur- 
prise and  regret  at  the  attempts  of  some  in 
England  calling  themselves  Friends  to  invali- 
date it.  Of  all  the  departures  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Orthodox  churches,  which  modern 
Quakerism  has  shown,  this  comes  the  nearest 
to  a  complete  abandonment  of  original  ground, 
and  if  not  repudiated  must  result  in  the  scat- 
tering of  the  Society,  in  England  at  least.  If 
it  be  said  that  such  a  result  is  the  evident  se- 
quel to  the  separation  of  1827 — that  the  doc- 
trines then  enunciated  by  those  assuming  the 
name  of  Orthodox  were  so  nearly  parallel 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
their  ultimate  fusion  was  only  a  question  of 
time — we  must  dissent  from  that  view.  We 
believe  that  many  who  have  adopted  the  creed 
and  confession  of  faith  have  yet  clung  with 
unabated  love  and  fealty  to  those  Divine  im- 
pressions which  have  become  (natter  of  expe- 
rience to  them,  and  we  regret  that  so  close 
an  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  killcth, 
should  in  any  have  proved  a  means  of  ob- 
scuring the  spirit,  which  giveth  life.  These 
reflections  have  been  called  forth  by  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  Loudon  ( 'hfisti<ui  Times, 
quoted  in  some  of  the  religious  papers  pub- 
lished in  this  country  : 
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"  Robert  Charleton,  a  well  known  philan- 
thropist of  Bristol,  and  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  in  con- 
demnation of  the  deistical  and  other  hetero- 
dox tendencies  of  Barclay's  Apology,  sl  work 
which,  in  former  times,  was  accounted  a  con- 
siderable authority  by  the  Friends,  but  which 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  in  producing  the 
unsound  opinions  and  final  secession  from  the 
Society  in  America,  of  80,000  Hicksites  or 
Unitarian  Friends.  R.  Charleton  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  ministers  -amongst  the 
Quakers,  and  his  exposure  of  the  volume  in 
question  is  very  timely,  in  face  of  some  lately 
renewed  tendencies  in  the  north  of  England 
towards  deistical  doctrines,  by  a  few  Friends- 
professing  an  ardent  attachment  to  Barclay's 
opinions." 

Not  having  seen  R.  Charleton's  book,  we 
cannot  speak  particularly  of  its  contents,  but 
we  observe  in  the  Herald  of  Peace,  a  paper 
recently  established  in  Chicago,  and  believed, 
to  repres'ent  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body 
of  Western  Orthodox  Friends,  comments  by 
correspondents  upon  the  writings  of  Barclay 
and  others  of  the  early  Friends,  which  show 
that  the  writers  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
adopt  any  of  the  time- honored  views  and  sen- 
timents of  the  fathers,  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  test  of  their  own  judgment. 
Thus  a  correspondent  from  western  New  York 
writes  :  "  If  early  Friends  reason  correctly  on 
a  subject,  let  us  follow.  If  they  fail  to  make 
out  their  point,  we  will  judge  them  charitably 
and  go  our  own  way.  We  must  be  on  the 
side  of  George  Fox  when  he  is  on  the  Lord's 
side,  for  that  reason."  From  the  general 
tenor  of  the  remarks  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  advance  wing  of  the  Society,  calling  it- 
self by  the  name  of  Orthodox  Friends,  wc 
think  it  must  be  apparent  thai  its  tendencies 
are  more  and  more  away  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  profession  by  which  Friends  have  been- 
known  for  two  centuries — away  from  primi- 
tive Quakerism — toward  the  dogmas  and  the- 
forms  of  the  church. 

Whether  they  are  in  the  line  of  their  duty 
therein  we  must  not  judge.  Let  us  cultivate 
charity  for  one  another,  and  be  willing  to 
watch  the  developments  of  time  in  regard  to> 
the  perpetuity  and  growth  of  the  testimonies 
we  hold  dear,  without  being  over  anxious 
cither  to  build  ourselves  upon  that  which 
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is  past,  or  to  rush  into  the  tide  which  seems 
to  be  sweeping  away  many  of  the  barriers 
which  have  so  hedged  in  the  Society,  the  con- 
cern of  every  one  being  to  fill  his  own  allot- 
ment, and  to  be  found  walking  worthily  in 
the  vocation  whereunto  he  is  ealled. 


Genessee  Yearly  Meeting. — Through  a 
private  letter,  we  learn  that  Genessee  Yearly 
Meeting  has  closed  its  sittings,  having  had  a 
favored  season  wherein  encouragement  was 
received  from  an  evidence  that  the  "Good 
Masters  presence  was  felt  to  be  with  them 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  conducted  in  harmony  and  love." 

A  number  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  were  in  attendance.    It  is  probable 
that  a  record  of  the  proceedings  will  be  for- 
warded to  us  and  transmitted  to  our  readers. 
 — .  

Fishing  Creek  Half- Year  Meeting. — 
By  a  Friend  who  attended  the  late  Half- 
Year's  Meeting  at  Fishing  Creek,  we  are  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  large  and  interesting 
meeting. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  diminution  of  in- 
terest in  the  testimonies  of  truth,  either  on  the 
part  of  friends  or  others,  who  met  with  them 
<on  such  occasions. 

In  this  vicinity  are  a  number  of  young 
^people  who  give  promise  of  future  usefulness 
in  the  Society.  May  there  be  a  realization  of 
this  pleasant  prospect. 

Married,  on  Fourth-da y,  Sixth  mo.  10th,  1868,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  according  to  the 
-order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Charles  W.  Roberts 
to  Eliza  T.,  daughter  of  John  Pine,  of  Baltimore  Co., 
Md. 

Died,  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
Eleventh  month,  1867,  in  Madison  Co.,  Ind.,  Thos. 
Davis,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Fall 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  Chas.  E.  Cock,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Josiah 
Hazard,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  minister  of 
Cornwall  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

— — ,  on  the  2d  of  Sixth  month,  186«,  at  Ghent, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  M.  Rob- 
inson, in  the  65th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  and 
elder  of  Hudson  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  bright 
and  living  example  to  all  around  her.  Mild  and  un- 
assuming in  her  deportment,  she  was  nevertheless 
vfirm  to  her  convictions  of  duty ;  and  while  her  de- 
parture is  mourned  by  many  sorrowing  relatives 
and  friends,  they  have  the  comforting  hope  that  she 
has  been  gathered  to  her  heavenly  Father's  rest. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  on  the 

12th  of  Sixth  month,  1868,  Teresa,  wife  of  Robert 
Iredell,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
JPlymouth  Monthly  Meeting.    As  wife,  mother,  sis- 


ter and  friend,  she  has  few  superiors.  She  bore  her 
protracted  illness  with  that  Christian  patience  which 
characterized  her  through  life,  and  quietly  passed 
away  to  her  eternal  rest. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  Wm.  E.  Ward, 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th  of  Sixth  month, 
1868,  Hannah  Ann  Ward,  in  her  74th  year. 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day, 
Seventh  month  17th,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Meet- 
ing Room. 

L.  H.  Hall,  Clerk. 


NOTICE. 

Friends  who  have  received  a  circular  in  regard  to 
correction  of  list  of  meetings  in  Friends'  Almanac 
are  desired  to  respond  without  delay,  as  the  work 
must  go  to  press  at  a  very  early  day.  Direct  to  care 
of  Wm.  M.  Levick, 

331  N.  Sixth  St.,  Philada. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence are  desired  to  meet  in  Friends'  School-house, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  at  9^  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the  18th 
of  Seventh  month.  Members  at  a  distance,  who 
may  be  unable  to  attend,  are  requested  to  confer  to- 
gether, and  forward  such  suggestions  as  they  may 
consider  servicable,  to  the  care  of  Jos.  M.  Truman, 
Jr.,  717  Willow  St.,  Philada. 

2t.  Wm.  W.  Biddle,  Clerk. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 

Within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
will  hold  its  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Friends'  School- 
house,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Seventh-day,  Seventh 
month  18th,  at  11  o'clock,  A.M.  Subjects  of  gene- 
ral interest  will  be  considered,  such  as  "the  needs 
of  First-day  Schools,"  "  proper  use  of  text  books," 
"School  literature, "  the  appropriation  of  funds,  &c 
All  schools  within  our  limits  are  requested  to  send 
delegates  and  reports,  and  the  general  attendance 
of  Friends  is  invited.  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  will  be  cordially  welcomed.  Cars  leave 
31st  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  West  Philadelphia,  at  7.15 
A.M.  A  lunch  will  be  provided  for  those  in  attend- 
ance. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk, 
2t.  717  Willow  St.,  Philada. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

An  article  in  a  late  number,  on  the  subject 
of  "  Helpers  in  our  Families,"  so  fully  accords 
with  my  feelings  that  I  feel  bound  to  endorse 
it,  under  the  full  conviction  that  in  many 
country  places  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
our  substantial  farmers  are  oppressed  with 
the  amount  of  needful  work  which  they  do 
with  their  own  hands,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  some  of  these  are  breaking  down  and 
will  be  prematurely  old,  if  the  present  system 
of  doing  everything  themselves  is  persevered 
in.  Better  have  patience  with  help  which  is 
under  par,  than  shorten  life,  making  that  life 
drudgery,  and  beside  leaving  no  time  for  in- 
tellectual improvement  and  enjoyment. 

  W. 

Four  things  come  not  back :  the  spoken 
word,  the  sped  arrow,  the  past  life,  and  the 
neglected  opportunity. — Prophet  Omer. 
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LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Conclmled  from  page  282.) 
DOCUMENT  ON  THE  MINISTRY. 

"There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance, 
both  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  and  in  the 
galleries.  It  had  been  previously  announced 
that  this  sitting  would  be  devoted  to  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Society, 
in  connection  with  the  reading  of  a  document 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders. 

"  The  document  was  then  read.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  one,  accompanied  by  two  sup- 
plements. Amongst  other  matters  it  stated 
that  there  are  in  this  country  265  recorded 
ministers,  who  reside  in  129  meetings.  The 
largest  number  of  such  in  any  one  meeting  is 
eleven.  It  was  suggested  that  ministers 
should  (after  the  example  of  the  early 
Friends)  take  into  consideration  the  small 
meetings  around  them  where  there  may  be 
no  ministry,  with  a  view  to  their  visitation 
and  edification.  It  was  also  advised  that 
ministers  should  let  their  words  be  few  and 
full ;  and  in  meetings  often  addressed  by  the 
same  Friends,  these  should  carefully  avoid 
monotony  and  undue  repetition. 

The  number  of  elders  is  stated  as  436, 
resident  in  165  meetings.  These  were  re- 
minded that  their  duty  is  not  confined  to 
prayerful  sympathy  with  ministers,  but  that 
also  their  prayers  and  their  care  should  em- 
brace Friends  generally,  and  especially  the 
young.  Neither  should  elders  feel  restrained, 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  from  themselves 
yielding  to  constraint  to  exercise  vocal  min- 
istry. 

"  The  document  further  stated  that  there 
are  in  Great  Britain  about  400  unrecorded 
ministers,  scattered  over  170  meetings.  There 
are  108  meetings  in  which  there  are  no  min- 
isters, either  recorded  or  unrecorded.  Pray- 
erful meditation  on  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
practice  of  private  religious  retirement  are 
recommended,  also  the  religious  instruction 
of  young  Friends  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  their  leaving  school.  The 
renewed  use  of  shut-up  meeting-houses  in 
various  districts  is  favorably  alluded  to,  also 
the  increasing  practice  of  holding  meetings 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor, 
whether  in  large  rooms  or  in  cottages.  It 
was  mentioned  that  it  might  perhaps  be  ad- 
vantageous to  revive  the  practice,  common 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  of  holding 
periodical  General  Meetings,  for  worship,  ficv, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

"William  Tallaek,  whilst  admitting  the 
value  of  many  parts  of  the  document,  said, 
We  should  Observe  that  it  emanates  from 
merely  one  class  of  Friends.  II, i  spoke  of 
the  excellence  of  much  of  the  acknowledged 


ministry,  and  of  the  number  of  elders  who 
were  fathers  in  the  church ;  but  that  there 
was  nevertheless  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
feeling,  widely  diffused,  that  the  present 
system  of  the  acknowledgment  of  ministers  is 
irregular  and  partial.  It  is  wholly  different 
from  the  custom  in  George  Fox's  days,  when 
there  was  a  living  ministry,  without  '  ac- 
knowledgments/ and  without  certificates. 
.  .  .  .  He  also  thought  that  the  present 
distinction  between  acknowledged  and  unac- 
knowledged ministers  was,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  an  artificial,  and  even  of  a  some- 
what hierarchical  nature. 

"  William  Graham  regretted  that  such  a 
document  had  been  issued.  He  objected  to 
the  advice  given  in  it  to  meditation  on  the 
Scriptures,  as  if  with  a  view  to  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  He  could  not  take  comfort 
in  the  state  of  our  ministry.  Many  Friends 
are  now  acknowledged  who  are  not  truly 
gifted,  as  he  believed,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  are  soundly  concerned  Friends  who 
have  long  spoken  in  our  meetings,  and  who 
have  not  been  acknowledged.  Why  is  this? 
Because  they  have  held  fast  to  first  principles, 
from  which  not  a  few  others  have  to  some 
extent  departed. 

"  Richard  Fry  remarked,  that  though  all 
are  called  to  Christian  service,  all  are  not 
endowed  with  gifts  for  exercise  in  the  church. 
A.  W.  Bennett  was  also  of  opinion  that 
there  are  other  very  valuable  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  besides  that  of  ministry.  James 
Bull  spoke  of  the  usefulness,  the  true  service, 
of  individual  silent  exercise  of  spirit  in  meet- 
ings for  worship.  When  this  exercise  is 
faithfully  maintained  by  individuals,  its 
solemnizing  influence  extends  to  others,  and 
flows  as  from  vessel  to  vessel. 

"  G.  Dymond  approved  of  the  report.  He 
thought  there  was  a  great  variety  of  ministry, 
and  we  should  not  make  too  great  distinction 
between  acknowledged  and  non-acknowledged 
ministers. 

"J.  Radley  said,  although  he  considered  it 
quite  true  that  we  have  a  virtual  clergy  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  an  undue  separa- 
tion between  acknowledged  and  non-acknowl- 
edged ministers,  yet  he  thought  the  document 
waa  an  Unclerical  and  valuable  one. 

"  C.  Wilson  feared  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  not  to  trust  sufficiently  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Minister  of  ministers.  He  had 
sometimes  found  when  waiting,  as  1  for  the 
moving  of  the  waters  '  from  above,  that  some 
one  had  stepped  in  and  troubled  them  prema- 
turely. 

"  William  Watkins  united  with  the  view 
of  the  last  speaker,  lie  could  take  no  com- 
fort from  that  document,  but  the  reverse. 
Tt  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  burden  already 
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felt  by  many,  and  to  increase  the  existing 
hierarchical  tendency  in  the  Society ;  for 
there  is  a  tendency  \o  a  central  hierarchy 
amongst  us.  He  thought  there  was  more 
need  to  exercise  repression  than  encourage- 
ment as  to  speaking  in  meetings  now-a-days. 
At  Birmingham  meeting  there  was  so  much 
speaking  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  time  used 
to  be  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  it.  Hap- 
pily there  is  less  of  this  now.  But  as  words 
have  lessened,  the  divine  life  has  increased. 
There  is  still  a  redundancy  of  words  almost 
everywhere  in  Friends'  meetings.  He  disap- 
proves of  the  report,  because  it  tends  to  in- 
crease this  undesirable  condition. 

"  William  Irwin  also  thought  there  was  a 
tendency  to  overestimate  the  value  of  words 
in  our  meetings.  Abraham  Fisher,  at  con- 
siderable length,  expressed  his  apprehensions 
as  to  the  present  state  of  things  amongst  us. 
He  queried  whether  our  ministry  was  pre- 
served under  Christ's  divine  power.  He 
thought  our  modern  ministry  did  not  go 
down  to  the  true  foundation.  We  had  been 
exhorted  to  prayer,  but  we  must  experience 
a  preparation  even  for  prayer,  a  being  hum- 
bled by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

"  William  Ball  warmly  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  remarks  on  the  ministry 
made  by  some  Friends;  he  thought  the 
Clerk  should  interpose.  Alfred  Lucas  was 
sorry  that  William  Ball  should  thus  have 
'showed  temper.'  He  disapproved  of  the 
document.  Charles  Thompson  took  comfort 
in  the  remarks  of  A.  Fisher,  believing  the 
tendency  of  the  document  was  to  widen  the 
breach  between  those  amongst  us  who  hold 
office,  and  those  who  do  not.  There  is  ar 
painful  tendency  to  exalt  ministers  and 
elders  over  other  members  of  the  body.  The 
first  object  of  our  religious  meetings  should  be 
worship,  and  not  vocal  ministry.  In  the 
deepest  religious  awe  words  may  find  no 
place. 

"  Thoraase  Pearc  alluded  to  the  number  of 
rightly  concerned  Friends  who  have  spoken 
long  in  ministry,  but  have  not  been  acknowl- 
edged, because  there  are  Friends  around 
them  unable  to  judge  rightly  of  the  nature 
of  true  gospel  ministry.  How  can  persons 
who  are  absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  trade,  and 
of  the  world,  rightly  judge  of  spiritual  things  ? 
Even  our  Lord  could  do  no  great  works  when 
he  was  amongst  some  persons,  because  of 
their  unbelief. 

"  Up  to  this  stage  the  preponderance  of  ex- 
pression had  been  unfavorable  to  the  docu- 
ment, or  evincing  partial  dissatisfaction. 
But  it  was  now  remarked,  that,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  large  body  of  ministers 
and  elders,  who  were  unanimous  in  approving 
the  report,  had  not  spoken  on  the  subject.  A 


number  of  Friends  now  rose  in  succession r 
and  very  briefly  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  document. 

"  After  a  little  further  objection  by  one  or 
two  Friends,  the  Clerk  decided  .that  the  ad- 
dress was  adopted,  and  made  a  minute  to 
that  effect ;  the  meeting  then  adjourned." 

THE  DISCIPLINE— THE  PROPOSITION  FROM  SUFFOLK  QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING. 

"  Next  business  was  the  threefold  proposi- 
tion from  Suffolk,  respecting  the  meetings  of 
ministers  and  elders.  It  was  decided  to  take 
the  judgment  of  the  meeting  on  each  part  of 
the  proposition  separately.  The  first  was 
then  entered  upon,  namely,  that  overseers 
should  be  associated  with  elders  and  ministers 
in  the  *  select  meetings.' 

"  William  D.  King,  a  representative  from 
Suffolk,  explained  that  some  jealousy  existed 
as  to  the  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders, 
and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  extend  its 
constitution.  The  present  proposition  was  a 
step  in  this  direction. 

"  W.  D.  Sims,  another  representative  from 
the  same  quarter,  said,  there  appeared  an  un- 
desirable exclusiveness  in  the  constitution  of 
the  'select  meeting.'  It  is  somewhat  hier- 
archical. Some  Suffolk  Friends  wish  to  go 
further  than  this  proposition,  and  to  admit  to 
those  meetings  such  Friends  as  may  be  earn- 
estly engaged  in  public  religious  efforts,  al- 
though not  acknowledged  ministers. 

"  S.  Perry  (a  representative  from  Suffolk) 
did  not  concur  with  the  proposition ;  he 
thought  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  the 
Society  to  build  up  systems — a  church  within 
a  church.  We  have  the  Monthly,  the  Quar- 
terly, and  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  also  the  Morning  Meeting  and 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Yet  from  all 
these  a  large  class  of  well-concerned  Friends 
is  wholly  excluded.  In  various  instances 
elders  are  appointed,  not  because  the  church 
really  needs  them,  but  merely  to  strengthen 
the  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders. 

"  Several  other  Friends  then  briefly  spoke 
to  the  proposition,  when  the  Clerk  decided 
that  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  was  not  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  first  part  of  the  propo- 
sition. The  second  part  was  then  taken,  viz., 
that  in  all  localities  the  meetings  of  elders 
should  be  held  at  least  once  a  year.  This 
did  not  excite  much  discussion.  Several 
Friends  remarked  that  it  merely  recom- 
mended elders  to  do  their  acknowledged 
duty,  or  to  permit  them  to  do  what  they  were 
at  liberty  to  do  already.  In  some  places  the 
elders  meet  three  or  four  times  a  year  regular- 
ly. This  portion  of  the  proposition  was  also 
not  acceded  to. 

"  The  third  part  of  the  proposition  was 
next  considered,  viz.,  that  the  lists  of  min- 
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isters  and  elders  should  be  periodically  re- 
vised. 

"Jonathan  Grubb  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  religious  appointments  for  life,  whether 
of  ministers  or  elders,  are  not  safe.  Friends 
do  not  recognize  the  doctrine,  '  once  in  grace, 
always  in  grace  ;'  so  also  they  may  not  con- 
clude that  'once  a  minister,  always  a  min- 
ister.' Some  Friends  after  being  silent  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  are  still  retained  as 
ministers ;  by  an  occasional  revision  of  the 
lists  such  names  might  be  quietly  dropped. 

"  Many  other  Friends  spoke  on  the  subject, 
and  the  Clerk  decided  that  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  this  part  of 
the  proposition." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EEPORT    FROM    THE    YEARLY  MEETING 
OF  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

*  This  was  a  document  from  the  committee 
appointed  two  years  ago  by  the  above  body. 
It  stated  that  various  Friends,  not  acknowl- 
edged as  ministers,  have  been  travelling  in  the 
exercise  of  ministry.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  in  future  such  Friends  should 
be  refused  the  use  of  any  of  our  meeting- 
houses, and  if  they  continued  their  travelling 
services,  should  be  further  reported  to  their 
Monthly  Meetings.  J.  Forster  spoke  briefly 
of  the  importance  of  Christian  order.  He 
was  followed  by  a  general  expression  of  dis- 
approval of  the  report. 

"  Charles  Thompson  hoped  Friends  would 
observe  where  this  report  came  from.  He 
disapproved  of  it,  and  thought  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  had  taken  a  false  step. 
The  Friends  aimed  at  are  adorning  our  doc- 
trine and  profession.  It  is  the  duty  of  such 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  lay- 
ing upon  them  an  individual  responsibility. 
Wm.  Ball  reminded  the  meeting  that  in 
George  Fox's  days  those  who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  judgment  of  their  friends  were  con- 
sidered as  being  '  ranters.' 

"A.  Lucas  said  this  report  had  deeply 
wounded  him.  It  was  an  arbitrary  thing  to 
recommend  shutting  up  our  meeting-houses 
against  those  dear  Friends  who  go  about  in 
the  name  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  was 
persecution.  He  was  ashamed  of  our  Society 
that  such  a  document  should  be  presented. 
Those  Friends  who  are  here  discouraged  arc 
those  who  go  against  the  tide  of  unsound 
opinions. 

"The  general  preponderance  of  expression 
was  against  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
the  result  of  the  discussion  was  to  reject  the 
report,  and    the  Clerk  was  encouraged  to 

frame  a  minute  which  omitted  the  objection- 
able and  principal  parts,  viz.,  the  reference  to 
particular  Friends  travelling  as  ministers 
whilst  unacknowledged;  also,  as  to  closing 
aneetiug-houses  Against  them,  and  the  recom- 


mending of  such  persons  to  their  meetings  for 
disciplinary  action.  Thus  the  report  was 
virtually  nullified. 

"  John  Pease,  who  brought  the  subject  of 
peace  specially  before  the  meeting,  contrasted 
the  privileges  of  Friends  now,  compared 
with  their  'condition  200  years  ago,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  war,  marriage,  and 
oaths.  Are  we  alive  to  our  duties  and  testi- 
monies in  relation  to  these  matters  at  the 
present  day  ?  Whilst  dwelling  at  ease  in  our 
ceiled  houses,  we  may  perhaps  not  be  in  a 
condition  of  spiritual  earnestness  equal  to  that 
of  our  persecuted  predecessors,  who,  even  in 
their  prisons,  could  yet  declare  that  1  the 
love  of  God  dwelt  in  our  hearts,  and  the  love 
of  the  world  came  not  near  us.'  He  then 
alluded  to  the  sorrowful  increase  of  the  war- 
spirit,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  military 
armaments,  mentioning  the  condition  of 
France  in  particular,  where  nearly  800,000 
of  our  fellow-creatures  are  compelled  to  lead 
the  demoralizing  and  exposed  life  of  a  sol- 
dier, driven  almost  irresistibly  into  licentious 
habits,  receiving  little  religious  instruction, 
withdrawn  from  civil  industry,  and  taught 
only  to  slaughter  and  destroy  their  race. 
These  considerations  should  excite  our  in- 
creased efforts  to  promote  peace  principles. 
Many  of  the  other  speakers  took  a  similar 
view.  Joseph  Pease  recommended  the  dis- 
tribution of  illustrated  peace  tracts.  C.  Wil- 
son alluded  to  the  late  absurd  and  cruel  law 
passed  in  New  South  Wales,  which  renders 
it  penal  for  any  one  to  refuse  to  drink  the 
queen's  health.  Eli  Jones  spoke  of  the  100,- 
000  persons  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in 
Algeria,  and  of  the  £250,000,000  sterling 
spent  annually  by  Christian  nations  in  war. 
He  incidently  adverted  with  Christian  in- 
terest to  the  little  group  of  Friends  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  and  also  recommended 
Friends  to  re-open  the  schools  formerly  under 
the  care  of  this  Society  in  the  south  of 
France.  W.  S.  Lean  feared  the  successful 
termination  of  the  Abyssinian  war  would 
tend  to  strengthen  the  military  spirit  of  the 
people.    Others  took^a  similar  view. 

"John  Bright,  M.  P.,  said  he  did  not 
share  in  the  desponding  views  which  some 
had  in  relation  to  the  increase  of  a  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  war.  Although  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  armaments  of  European 
nations  arc  greater  than  ever  they  were,  yet 
the  very  formidable  nature  of  these  arma- 
ments tends  both  to  prevent  and  to  shorten 
wars.  But  a  growing  fear  of  war  i>  spread- 
ing. Again,  most  of  the  former  European 
ware  were  of  a  dynastic  origin,  or  were  under- 
taken to  preserve  "the  balance  of  power." 
But  the  more  recent  contests  have  arisen 
from  the  inconveniences  of  the  geographical 
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conditions  of  certain  nationalities,  or  from 
the  natural  desire  for  union  amongst  sepa- 
rated people  who  ought  to  have  been  united. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  of  late  be- 
come much  more  averse  to  interference  in 
the  disputes  of  other  nations.  We  seem  to 
have  accepted  a  settled  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention. This  is  very  encouraging.  The 
chief  source  of  the  prevailing  apprehensions 
of  war  in  Europe  is  the  threatening  condition 
of  France.  But  lately  we  have  not  meddled 
as  formerly  with  Continental  affairs,  even 
when  important  changes  have  taken  place 
contra^  to  the  national  wish.  If  France 
would  only  change  her  attitude  and  her  very 
warlike  position,  the  present  anxious  state  of 
things  would  be  removed.  It  is  true  that  we 
now  spend  more  money  annually  in  military 
preparations  (twenty-six  million  pounds) 
than  any  other  nation.  To  this  vast  sum 
must  be  added  a  similar  enormous  sum  spent 
annually  for  India.  Thus  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lions sterling  are  raised  every  year  for  solely 
warlike  purposes — an  amount  of  expenditure 
for  which  we  have  no  excuse,  it  being  ac- 
knowledged that  we  do  not  need  it,  either  to 
coerce  Europe  or  our  own  colonies.  Yet  we 
are  in  a  transition  state.  Probably  when 
certain  great  questions  agitating  the  public 
mind  are  settled,  the  national  attention  will 
turn  to  our  excessive  military  expenditure, 
and  it  must  then  be  evident  that  with  our 
position  of  non-intervention,  and  in  our  gen- 
eral circumstances,  it  is  an  impudent  plea  to 
assert  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  so  bur- 
densome an  outlay.  In  all  probability  the 
public  will  not  long  tolerate  such  a  state  of 
things. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  Friends  are 
almost  the  only  body  of  Christians  who  en- 
tirely disapprove  of  war.  The  vast  majority 
of  Christian  ministers  and  churches  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  we  do.  Therefore  they  are 
apt  to  consider  the  views  of  Friends  on  this 
subject  as  advocating  what  is  impossible  or 
absurd.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  peace 
principles  can  only  be  promulgated  by  "slow 
degrees.  Most  persons  are  now  of  this  opin- 
ion. He  did  not  look  to  any  great  thing 
being  done  either  by  Friends  or  by  the  Peace 
Society  on  this  question.  Only  gradually 
and  through  the  steady  progress  of  genera- 
tions, by  the  lessons  of  further  experience, 
and  through  involved  national  sufferings, 
will  these  principles  come  generally  to  pre- 
vail. 

"  Meanwhile,  we  have  much  reason  to  be 
satisfied  that  we  are  not,  as  a  nation,  going 
backward  but  forward.  We  have  aban- 
doned almost  all  the  traditional  principles  of 
national  policy  which  caused  past  wars. 
Notwithstanding  our  present  vast  armaments, 


still  a  hatred  of  war  is  growing  amongst  the 
people ;  and  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
monarchs  to  involve  us  in  war  so  easily  as 
previously.  Ultimately  the  time  will  arrive 
when  professing  Christian  nations  will  live  at 
peace,  and  this  great  evil  of  war  come  to  an 
end.  But  the  very  little  that  we  can  do  to 
hasten  that  time  is  mainly  by  the  labors  of 
every  man  in  his  own  circle  endeavoring  to 
exalt  the  great  principles  of  peace  and  justice 
which  we  believe  to  have  their  foundation  in 
those  inspired  writings  from  which  we  derive 
our  holy  religion. 

"  H.  Pease  expressed  some  dissent  from  J« 
Bright's  conclusions,  but  was  followed  by  R- 
D.  Catchpool  and  others,  who  united  with  J. 
B.  in  taking  an  encouraging  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  popular  opposition  to  war.  Young 
Friends  were  recommended  by  one  speaker 
to  exert  their  influence  for  peace  and  similar 
questions  in  connection  with  Christian  asso- 
ciations, public  discussions,  &c.  The  subiect 
of  peace  was  referred  to  the  Large  Committee 
on  the  epistle." 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  Clerk  informed  the 
meeting  that  there  was  on  the  table  an  epistle 
from  the  Weslej^an  Reform  Union,  addressed 
to  the  Clerk  of  this  meeting.  A  number  of 
Friends  objected  to  its  being  received ;  but 
many  more  were  in  favor  of  it.  It  was  there- 
fore read.  The  letter  thanked  Friends  for 
their  kindness  to  the  Reform  Methodists  in 
various  places.  It  stated  that  that  body  had 
quitted  the  old  Wesleyan  body  because  of  the 
heavy  yoke  of  Wesleyan  priesthood,  and 
from  a  desire  to  recognize  Christ  as  the  one 
Master  of  a  church  of  equal  brethren.  It 
mentioned  that  most  of  their  members  wrere 
in  humble  circumstances  ;  that  their  ministers 
wrere  engaged  also  in  outward  business  for 
a  livelihood,  and  ministered  from  the  con- 
straint of  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls.  It 
expressed  a  thankful  appreciation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  of  its 
labors  in  promotion  of  temperance,  peace, 
&c,  desiring  the  divine  blessing  upon  the 
labors  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  Clerk  was  directed  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  epistle  in  a  kind  and  cour- 
teous private  letter." 


For  the  Children. 
THE  PATH  OF  LIFE. 

My  way  is  marked,  my  course  is  clear, 

The  haven  full  in  view  ; 
A  gracious  Pilot  waits  to  steer 

My  fragile  vessel  through. 

Where  is  this  Pilot  ?    He  is  near, 

He  's  in  my  little  bark  ; 
His  voice  is  power,  — I'll  trust  to  Him, 

Though  all  around  be  dark. 
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"QUAINT"  GEORGE  HERBERT. 

One  of  tlie  profoundest  utterances  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  is  George  Herbert's  poem  on  Man  : 

Man  is  all  symmetrie, 
Full  of  proportions,  one  limbe  to  another, 

And  all  to  all  the  world  beside : 

Each  part  may  call  the  farthest,  brother  : 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amitie, 

And  both  with  moon  3nd  tides. 

Nothing  hath  got  so  farre, 
But  man  hath  caught  and  kept  it,  as  his  prey. 

His  eyes  dismount  the  highest  starre  : 

He  is  in  little  all  the  sphere, 
Herbs  gladly  cure  our  flesh,  because  that  they 

Finde  their  acquaintance  there. 

The  starres  have  us  to  bed  : 
Night  draws  the  curtain,  which  the  sun  withdraws  : 

Musick  and  light  attend  our  head. 

All  things  unto  our  flesh  are  kinde 
In  their  descent  and  being  ;  to  our  minde 

In  their  ascent  and  cause. 

More  servants  wait  on  Man 
Tban  he'll  take  notice  of :  in  every  path 

He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him, 

When  sickness  makes  him  pale  and  wan, 
0  mightie  love  !    Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 

Another  to  attend  him. 

Since  then,  my  God,  thou  hast 
So  brave  a  Palace  built :  0  dwell  in  it, 

That  it  may  dwell  with  thee  at  last ! 

Till  then  afford  us  so  much  wit, 
That  as  the  world  serves  us  we  may  serve  thee, 

And  both  thy  servants  be. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  LO,  THE  POOR  INDIAN  !" 

When  will  the  persecutions  of  the  "  Red 
Man  "  and  the  defrauding  him  of  his  lands 
cease  ?  From  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  only  with  his  extermination,  on 
which,  it  seems,  too  many,  possessed  of  power, 
are  now  bent. 

The  following  manly  and  righteous  expose 
of  a  most  unrighteous  and  unholy  transaction 
is  taken,  with  its  caption,  from  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  this  city,  a 
periodical  which  appears  to  be  always  on  the 
alert,  and  ever  ready  to  promote  the  humani- 
tarian interests  of  the  day.  •  J.  in.  E. 

THE  OSAGE  LAND  SWINDLE. 

It  is  positively  affirmed  in  Washington  that 
the  Senate  will  this  week  ratify  the  Osage 
land  treaty,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  swindling  scheme  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  infamous  character.  The  Eastern  public 
have  a  very  indefinite  conception  of  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  fraud  about  to  be  perpetrated,  but 
when  the  story  is  told  there  will  be  few  honest 
men  in  this  community  who  will  not  join  the 
Western  people  in  denouncing  it.  The  United 
States  Government  holds  in  trust  for  (he 
Osage  Indians  nearly  nine  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Stale  of 
Kansas.  This  territory,  embracing  an  area 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  forming  about  one-sixth  Qf  the 


State  of  Kansas,  belongs  as  absolutely  to  the 
Osages  as  the  District  of  Columbia  does  to  the 
United  States.  The  most  audacious  of  the 
swindlers  dares  not  dispute  their  title.  The 
first  wrong  was  done  to  the  proprietors  when 
settlers  were  permitted'  to  go  in  and  occupy 
this  territory  without  paying  for  it  ;  but  this 
might  have  been  remedied  if  the  Government 
had  compelled  payment,  even  at  the  present 
time.  The  settlers  probably  would  have  been 
willing  and  are  willing  now  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  their  home?.  But  this  was  not  hinted  at. 
A  few  men,  some  of  them  not  of  the  highest 
reputation,  supported  by  certain  Government 
officers,  held  interviews  with  the  Osages,  and 
by  dint  of  threats  and  intimidation,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  their  consent  to  its  purchase  for 
the  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  or 
something  less. than  twenty  cents  per  acre. 
The  land,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  is  worth 
six  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  it  were  put  up 
to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  would  proba- 
bly bring  a  much  larger  sum.  The  man  in 
whose  favor  this  treaty  was  made  is  named 
Sturgis,  and  in  order  to  give  an  appearance 
of  decency  to  the  scheme,  he  is  styled  the 
President  of  the  Lawrence,  Leavenworth  and 
Galveston  Railroad,  although  this  railroad 
has  no  existence,  and  probably  never  will 
have,  and  if  it  does,  will  not  touch  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  in  question.  Sturgis  and 
his  friends  claim  that  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  treaty  because  the  road  will  be  an  im- 
mense improvement  to  the  section  through 
which  it  is  intended  to  run,  and  deserves  some 
encouragement  from  the  Government.  The 
people  of  Kansas  are  opposed  to  the  treaty. 
They  declare  that  the  road  is  not  needed,  and 
if  it  ever  is  wanted,  can  be  built  with  private 
capital.  There  is  money  enough  involved  in 
the  treaty  to  build  a  dozen  such  roads.  It 
puts  a  vast  tract  of  land  into  the  hands  of 
speculators,  who  will  instantly  demand  of  the 
settlers  unreasonable  prices  for  their  homes, 
and  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  southern 
section  of  the  State  will  either  he  depopulated 
or  made  bankrupt.  They  claim  that  the  In- 
dians were  cheated,  and  that  the  ratification 
of  the  fraud  by  the"  Senate  will  simply  place 
seven  or  eight  millions  dollars  in  the  pockets 
of  a  few  private  individuals,  who  have  no  in- 
terest but  their  own  to  serve. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  many  men  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  outrageous  scheme,  de- 
spite the  protest  of  the  whole  State  of  Kansas. 
Their  excuse  is,  that  the  constant  policy  of 
the  Government  has  been  to  grant  land  to 
Western  railroad  companies,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  improve  sparsely  settled  districts. 
In  exceptional  eases  this  policy  may  U  (he 
true  one.    Generally  it  is  altogether  wrong. 
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The  people  are  made  to  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  private  corporations,  and  as  the  po- 
licy of  these  latter  is  to  hold  their  lands  at 
exorbitant  prices,  settlers  are  actually  ex- 
cluded from  them,  and  thus  whole  sections, 
as  at  present  in  Kansas,  are  permitted  to  re- 
main an  uncultivated  waste.  In  this  instance 
such  an  excuse  cannot  obtain,  because  there 
are  hundreds  of  responsible  parties  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  Indians  five  times  the  sum 
offered  by  Sturgis,  under  the  provisions  of 
whose  treaty  there  is  no  guarantee  that  any 
railroad  will  be  built,  or  that  the  Indians  will 
be  paid  a  dollar.  In  either  case  neither  the 
Government  nor  the  people  of  Kansas  will 
have  any  means  of  redress. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  whole  thing  is 
a  piece  of  bold  and  impudent  rascality.  The 
Senators  all  know  this,  the  people  of  Kansas, 
as  well  as  the  treaty  ring,  being  ably  repre- 
sented in  Washington.  If,  then,  the  treaty 
is  ratified,  the  settlers  on  the  land  turned  out 
of  their  homes,  and  the  Indians  defrauded,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  believing  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sum  involved  has  tempted  other 
and  more  prominent  and  responsible  men 
than  Sturgis  and  his  confreres,  and  we  shall 
know  also  precisely  where  to  lay  the  responsi- 
bility, if  the  cheated  savages  avenge  their 
wrongs  in  a  bloody  war.  We  hope  that  the 
press  will  speak  out  plainly  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  will  be 
brought  to  bear  against  the  consummation  of 
this  most  scandalous  fraud. 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER, 
SIXTH  MONTH. 

1867. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day..... 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Sixth 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  1867,  and  4  for  1868.... 


5  days. 
7  " 

6  " 
12  " 


30 


1867. 


72.19  deg. 

88.50  " 

53.00  " 

11.02  in. 


1197 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  6th 
month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1828  and  1831  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1816  


ETC. 
1868. 


13  days. 
1  " 


30 


1868. 


72.00  deg. 
90.00  " 
54.50  " 
4.37  in. 


914 


71.59  deg. 
77.00  I 
64.00  " 


First  month.... 
Second  month 
Third  month.. 
Fourth  month. 
Fifth  month  ... 
Sixth  month.. 


1867. 

1868. 

1  70  inch 

3  62  inph 

2.89  " 

2.52  " 

5.46  " 

3.36  " 

1.81  " 

5.44  " 

7.82  " 

7.00  " 

11.02  " 

4.37  " 

30.70  " 

26.31  " 

It  will  be  observed  the  temperature  of  the  present 
year,  through  all  its  phases,  has  varied  but  little 
from  that  of  last ;  while  the  quantity  of  rain,  with 
two  days  more  on  which  it  fell,  is  far  short  of  1867. 
And  in  reference  to  deaths,  last  year  representing 
five  weeks,  deduct  one-fifth  from  the  number  for 
that  year,  and  the  record  will  stand,  for  four  weeks 
of  1867,  958,  and  1868,  914. 

Philada.,  7th  mo.  1,  1868.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

ITEMS. 

Matthew  Vassar  has,  by  his  will,  added  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  the  endowment  of  the  Vassar 
Female  College  at  Poughkeepsie.  In  his  lifetime 
he  had  contributed  $400,000  and  a  valuable  farm  of 
200  acres,  on  which  the  college  buildings  are  erect- 
ed. By  his  will,  it  appears  that  he  bequeathes 
$50,000  as  a  "Lecture  Fund,"  directing  the  income 
to  be  appropriated  to  procuring  from  time  to  time 
distinguished  persons  in  America  and  Europe  to 
deliver  lectures  on  Literature  and  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  also  gives  $50,000  as  an  "Auxiliary 
Fund,"  directing  its  income  to  be  appropriated  to 
aid  such  students  of  superior  minds  and  high 
scholarship  as  may  be  unable  to  pay  full  charges 
for  board  and  tuition,  and  who  shall  apply  in 
writing  to  participate  in  said  privileges  at  or  before 
their  admission,  and  who,  on  due  examination, 
shall  be  approved  and  selected  by  the  college 
authorities  as  suitable  persons.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  held  a  mortgage  of  $75,000  on  the  college, 
which  was  cancelled  in  his  will. 

An  appeal  has  again  come  up  from  the  South  for 
aid  to  the  freedmen  in  the  shape  of  food.  The 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  colored  schools  in  South 
Carolina  give  a  woeful  account  of  the  destitution. 
All  crops  failed  last  year ;  the  caterpillar  devoured 
the  cotton  ;  floods  drowned  the  corn  ;  merchants  : 
will  not  sell  food  to  the  freedmen  on  trust ;  the 
Bureau  has  withdrawn  physical  aid  ;  hence  the  call 
for  charity.  Crops  promise,  well  this  year,  and 
could  the  freedmen  have  aid  just  now,  so  they 
could  return  to  their  own  fields  aud  work  their  own 
crops,  it  would  give  them  new  life,  and  at  once  end 
the  famine  there. 

Mount  Cenis  Railway. — The  railway  over  Mount 
Cenis  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  the  journey  from  Susa  to  St.  Michael  was  per- 
formed with  perfect  regularity  and  success.  For 
the  present,  there  are  to  be  two  trains  daily  each 
way.  The  journey  over  the  mountain,  which,  by 
the  most  rapid  mode  of  conveyance,  has  hitherto 
occupied  ten  hours,  can  now  be  accomplished  in 
half  that  time. 

The  North  German  Parliament  has  adopted  the 
bill  for  the  institution  of  a  new  system  of  weights 
aud  measures.  The  chief  feature  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  introduces  the  decimal  system.  The  metre  will 
be  the  basis  of  measurement,  and  the  mile  as  a 
measure  of  distance  will  consist  of  7500  metres. 
This  is  the  German  mile,  which  at  present  equals 
4.611  Euglish  statue  miles,  or  7424  metres.  The 
bill,  therefore,  increases  the  German  mile  by  76 
meters.  This  law  is  to  go  iuto  operation  January 
1st,  1872. 
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fFrom  J.  G.  Whittier's  "Prose  Works." 
RICHARD  BAXTER. 
(Concluded  from  page  292.) 

At  Rickmansworth,  he  found  himself  a 
neighbor  of  William  Penn,  whom  he  calls 
"  the  captain  of  the  Quakers."  Ever  ready 
for  battle,  Baxter  encountered  him  in  a  pub- 
lic discussion,  with  such  fierceness  and  bitter- 
ness as  to  force  from  that  mild  and  amiable 
civilian  the  remark,  that  he  would  rather  be 
Socrates  at  the  final  judgment  than  Richard 
Baxter.  Both  lived  to  know  each  other 
better,  and  to  entertain  sentiments  of  mutual 
esteem.  Baxter  himself  admits  that  the 
Quakers,  by  their  perseverance  in  holding 
their  religious  meetings  in  defiance  of  penal 
laws,  took  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  per- 
secution which  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
upon  himself  and  his  friends ;  and  makes 
special  mention  of  the  noble  and  successful 
plea  of  Penn  before  the  Recorder's  Court  in 
London,  based  on  the  fundamental  liberties 
of  Englishmen  and  the  rights  of  the  Great 
Charter. 

The  intolerance  of  Baxter  towards  the 
Separatists  was  turned  against  him  whenever 
he  appealed  to  the  King  and  Parliament 
against  the  proscription  of  Kim  Self  and  his 
friends.  "They  gathered,"  he  complains, 
"  out  of  mine  and  other  men's  books  all  thai 
we  had  said  against,  liberty  lor  Popery  and 
Quakers  railing  against  ministers  in  open 
congregation,  und  applied  it  as  against  the 
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toleration  of  ourselves."  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  explained  that  he  was  only  in  favor  of  a 
gentle  coercion  of  dissent,  a  moderate  en- 
forcement of  conformity.  His  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  Sectaries  reminds  one  of  old  Isaak 
Walton's  direction  to  his  piscatorial  readers, 
to  impale  the  frog  on  the  hook  as  gently  as  if 
they  loved  him. 

While  at  Acton,  he  was  complained  of  by 
Dr.  Ryves,  the  rector,  one  of  the  King's 
chaplains  in  ordinary,  for  holding  religious 
services  in  his  family  with  more  than  live 
strangers  present.  He  was  cast  intoClerken- 
well  jail,  whither  his  faithful  wife  followed 
him.  On  his  discharge,  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  hamlet  of  Totteridge,  where  ho  wrote  and 
published  that  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  was  made  the  ground  of  his  pro- 
secution and  trial  before  detiVevs. 

On  the  14th  of  the  sixth  month.  1661,' he 
was  called  to  endure  the  greatest  ailliction  of 
his  life.  His  wife  died  on  that  day,  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  who  had  been  his  faithful 
friend,  companion,  and  nurse  for  twenty 
years  was  called  away  from  him  in  the  time 
of  his  greatest  need  of  her  ministrations.  He 
found  consolation  in  dwelling  on  her  virtues 
and  excellences  in  the  "Breviate"  of  her  life; 
"a  paper  monument,"  he  says,  "everted  by 
one  wlio  is  following  her  even  at  the  door  in- 
some  passion  indeed  of  love  and  grief."  In 
the  preface  to  his  poetical  pieces  l>e  alludes 
to  her  in  terms  of  touching  amplieitjr  and 
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tenderness :  "  As  these  pieces  were  mostly 
written  in  various  passions,  so  passion  hath 
now  thrust  them  out  into  the  world.  God 
having  taken  away  the  dear  companion  of 
the  last  nineteen  years  of  my  life,  as  her  sor- 
rows and  sufferings  long  ago  gave  being  to 
some  of  these  poems,  for  reasons  which  the 
world  is  not  concerned  to  know ;  so  my  grief 
for  her  removal,  and  the  revival  of  the  sense 
of  former  things,  have  prevailed  upon  me  to 
be  passionate  in  the  sight  of  all." 

The  circumstances  of  his  trial  before  the 
judicial  monster,  Jeffreys,  are  too  well  known 
to  justify  their  detail  in  this  sketch.  He  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
marks.  Seventy  years  of  age,  and  reduced 
to  poverty  by  former  persecutions,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  King's  Bench  prison.  Here 
for  two  years  he  lay  a  victim  to  intense 
bodily  suffering.  When,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  old  antagonist,  Penn,  he  was 
restored  to  freedom,  he  was  already  a  dying 
man.  But  he  came  forth  from  prison  as  he 
entered  it,  unsubdued  in  spirit.  Urged  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  thanks  to  James  II.,  his 
soul  put  on  the  athletic  habits  of  youth,  and 
he  stoutly  refused  to  commend  an  act  of 
toleration  which  had  given  freedom  not  to 
himself  alone,  but  to  Papists  and  Sectaries. 
Shaking  off  the  dust  of  the  Court  from  his 
feet,  he  retired  to  a  dwelling  in  Charter- 
House  Square,  near  his  friend  Sylvester's, 
and  patiently  awaited  his  deliverance.  His 
death  was  quiet  and  peaceful.  "  I  have 
pain,"  he  said  to  his  friend  Mather  ;  "  there 
is  no  arguing  against  sense;  but  I  have  peace. 
I  have  peace."  On  being  asked  how  he  did, 
he  answered,  in  memorable  words,  "  Almost 
well!" 

He  was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  where 
the  remains  of  his  wife  and  her  mother  had 
been  placed.  An  immense  concourse  attend- 
ed his  funeral,  of  all  ranks  and  parties. 
Conformist  and  Non-conformist  forgot  the 
bitterness  of  the  controversialist,  and  remem- 
bered only  the  virtues  and  the  piety  of  the 
man.  Looking  back  on  his  life  of  self-denial 
and  faithfulness  to  apprehended  duty,  the  men, 
who  had  persecuted  him  while  living,  wept 
over  his  grave.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
liis  life,  the  severity  of  his  controversial  tone 
liad  been  greatly  softened ;  he  lamented  his  form- 
er lack  of  charity,  the  circle  of  his  sympathies 
widened,  his  social  affections  grew  stronger 
with  age,  and  love  for  his  fellow-men  uni- 
versally, and  irrespective  of  religious  differ- 
ences, increased  within  him.  In  his  "  Narra- 
tive," written  in  the  long,  cool  shadows  of 
the  evening  of  life,  he  acknowledges  with  ex- 
traordinary candor  this  change  in  his  views 
and  feelings.  He  confesses  his  imperfections 
as  a  writer  and  public  teacher.    "  I  wish," 


he  says,  "all  over-sharp  passages  were  ex- 
punged from  my  writings,  and  I  ask  forgive- 
ness of  God  and  man."  He  tells  us  that 
mankind  appear  more  equal  to  him ;  the 
good  are  not  so  good  as  he  once  thought,  nor 
the  bad  so  evil ;  and  that  in  all  there  is  more 
for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to 
testify  for  God  and  holiness,  than  he  once 
believed.  "  I  less  admire,"  he  continues, 
"  gifts  of  utterance,  and  the  bare  profession 
of  religion,  than  I  once  did,  and  have  now- 
much  more  charity  for  those  who,  by  want  of 
gifts,  do  make  an  obscure  profession." 

He  laments  the  effects  of  his  constitutional 
irritability  and  impatience  upon  his  social  in- 
tercourse and  his  domestic  relations,  and  that 
his  bodily  infirmities  did  not  allow  him  a  free 
expression  of  the  tenderness  and  love  of  his 
heart.  Who  does  not  feel  the  pathos  and 
inconsolable  regret  which  dictated  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  ?  "  When  God  forgiv- 
eth  me,  I  cannot  forgive  myself,  especially 
for  my  rash  w7ords  and  deeds  by  which  I  have 
seemed  injurious  and  less  tender  and  kind 
than  I  should  have  been  to  my  near  and 
dear  relations,  whose  love  abundantly  obliged 
me.  When  such  are  dead,  though  we  never 
differed  in  point  of  interest  or  any  other  mat- 
ter, every  sour  or  cross  or  provoking  word 
which  I  gave  them  maketh  me  almost 
irreconcilable  to  myself,  and  tells  me  how 
repentance  brought  some  of  old  to  pray  to 
the  dead  whom  they  had  wronged  to  forgive 
them,  in  the  hurry  of  their  passion." 

His  pride  as  a  logician  and  skilful  dispu- 
tant abated  in  the  latter  and  better  portion 
of  his  life  ;  he  had  more  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  and  more  distrust  of  his 
own.  "  You  admire,"  said  he  to  a  corres- 
pondent who  had  lauded  his  character,  "  one 
you  do  not  knowT ;  knowledge  will  cure  your 
error."  In  his  "  Narrative"  he  writes :  "  I 
am  much  more  sensible  than  heretofore  of 
the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  of  the 
radical,  universal,  odious  sin  of  selfishness, 
and  therefore  have  written  so  much  against 
it ;  and  of  the  excellency  and  necessity  of 
self-denial  and  of  a  public  mind,  and  of 
loving  our  neighbors  as  ourselves."  Against 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  both 
within  himself  and  in  his  outward  circum- 
stances, he  strove  to  make  his  life  and  con- 
versation an  expression  of  that  Christian 
love,  whose  root,  as  he  has  said  with  equal 
truth  and  beauty, 

"'is  set 

In  humble  self  denial,  undertrod, 
.  While  flower  and  fruit  are  growing  up  to  God."* 

Of  the  great  mass  of  his  writings,  more 
voluminous  than  those  of  any  author  of  his 
time,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  speak  with 
*  Poetical  Fragments,  by  R.  Baxter,  p.  1(5. 
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confidence.  We  are  familiar  only  with  some 
of  the  best  of  his  practical  works,  and  our 
estimate  of  the  vast  and  appalling  series  of 
his  doctrinal,  metaphysical,  and  controver- 
sial publications  would  be  entitled  to  small 
weight,  as  the  result  of  very  cursory  exam- 
ination. Many  of  them  relate  to  obsolete 
questions  and  issues,  monumental  of  contro- 
versies long  dead,  and  of. disputatious  doctors 
otherwise  forgotten.  Yet,  in  respect  to  even 
these,  we  feel  justified  in  assenting  to  the 
opinion  of  one  abundantly  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  character  of  Baxter  as  a  writer. 
"  What  works  of  Mr.  Baxter  shall  I  read  ?" 
asked  Boswell  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "Read  any 
of  them,"  was  the  answer,  "  for  they  are  all 
good."  He  has  left  upon  all  the  impress  of 
his  genius.  Many  of  them  contain  sentiments 
which  happily  find  favor  with  few  in  our 
time;  philosophical  and  psychological  dis- 
quisitions, which  look  oddly  enough  in  the 
light  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  nearly 
two  centuries;  dissertations  upon  evil  spirits, 
ghosts,  and  witches,  which  provoke  smiles  at 
the  good  man's  credulity;  but  everywhere  we 
find  unmistakable  evidences  of  his  sincerity 
and  earnest  love  of  truth.  He  wrote  under  a 
solemn  impression  of  duty,  allowing  neither 
pain  nor  weakness,  nor  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship, nor  the  social  enjoyments  of  domestic 
affection,  to  interfere  with  his  sleepless  in- 
tensity of  purpose.  He  stipulated  with  his 
wife,  before  marriage,  that  she  should  not 
expect  him  to  relax,  even  for  her  society,  the 
saverity  of  his  labors.  He  could  ill  brook 
interruption,  and  disliked  tha  importunity  of 
visitors.  "  We  are  afraid,  sir,  we  break  in 
upon  your  time,"  said  some  of  his  callers  to 
him  upon  one  occasion.  "  To  be  sure  you 
do,"  was  his  answer.  His  seriousness  seldom 
forsook  him  ;  there  is  scarce  a  gleam  of 
gayety  in  all  his  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
volumes.  He  seems  to  have  relished,  how- 
ever, the  wit  of  others,  especially  when  direct- 
ed against  what  he  looked  upon  as  error. 
Marvell's  inimitable  reply  to  the  High- 
Church  pretensions  of  Parker  fairly  over- 
came his  habitual  gravity,  and  he  several 
times  alludes  to  it  with  marked  satisfaction ; 
but,  for  himself,  he  had  no  heart  for  plea- 
santry. His  writings,  like  his  sermons,  were 
the  earnest  expostulations  of  a  dying  man 
with  dying  men.  He  tells  us  of  no  other 
amusement  or  relaxation  than  the  singing  of 
psalms.  "Harmony  and  melody,"  said  he, 
"  are  the  pleasure  and  elevation  of  mV  soul. 
It  was  not  the  least  comfort,  that  I  had  in  the 
converse  of  my  late  dear  wife,  that  our  first 
act  in  the  morning  and  last  in  bed  at  night 
was  a  psalm  of  praise." 

[t  lias  been  fashionable  to  speak  of  Baxter 
as  a  champion  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 


He  has  little  claim  to  such  a  reputation.  He 
was  the  staunch  advocate  of  monarchy,  and  of 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  enforce 
conformity  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  essen- 
tials of  religious  belief  and  practice.  No  one 
regards  the  Prelates  who  went  to  the  Tower, 
under  James  II.,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
scientious scruples  against  reading  the  King's 
declaration  of  toleration  to  Dissenters,  as 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  universal  religious 
freedom.  Nor  can  Baxter,  although  he 
wrote  much  against  the  coercion  and  silenc- 
ing of  godly  ministers,  and  suffered  imprison- 
ment himself  for  the  sake  of  a  good  con- 
science, be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an 
intelligent  and  consistent  confessor  of  liberty. 
He  did  not  deny  the  abstract  right  of  eccle- 
siastical coercion,  but  complained  of  its 
exercise  upon  himself  and  his  friends  as  un- 
warranted and  unjust. 

One  of  the  warmest  admirers  and  ablest 
commentators  of  Baxter  designates  the  lead- 
ing and  peculiar  trait  of  his  character  as  un- 
earthliness.  In  our  view,  this  was  its  radical 
defect.  He  had  too  little  of  humanity,  he 
felt  too  little  of  the  attraction  of  this  world, 
and  lived  too  exclusively  in  the  spiritual  and 
the  unearthly,  for  a  full  and  healthful  de- 
velopment of  his  nature  as  a  man,  or  of  the 
graces,  charities,  and  loves  of  the  Christian. 
He  undervalued  the  common  blessings  and 
joys  of  life,  and  closed  his  eyes  and  ears 
against  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  outward 
nature.  Humanity,  in  itself  considered, 
seemed  of  small  moment  to  him  ;  "  passing 
away"  was  written  alike  on  its  wrongs  and 
its  rights,  its  pleasures  and  its  pains;  death 
would  soon  level  all  distinctions ;  and  the 
sorrows  or  the  joys,  the  poverty  or  the  riches, 
the  slavery  or  the  liberty  of  the.  brief  day  of 
its  probation  seemed  of  too  little  consequenee 
to  engage  his  attention  and  sympathies. 
Hence,  while  he  was  always  ready  to  minister 
to  temporal  suffering  wherever  it  came  to  his 
notice,  he  made  no  efforts  to  remove  i's  politi- 
cal or  social  causes.  In  this  respect  he 
differed  widely  from  some  of  his  illustrious 
contemporaries.  Penn,  while  preaching  up 
and  down  the  land,  and  writing  theological 
folios  and  pamphlets,  could  yet  urge  the 
political  rights  of  Englishmen,  mount  the 
hustingg  for  Algernon  Sydney,  and  plead  for 
unlimited  religious  liberty;  and  Vane,  while 
dreaming  of  a  coming  Millennium  and  Reign 
of  the  Saints,  and  busily  occupied  in  defend- 
ing his  Antinomian  doctrines,  could  at  the 
same  time  vindicate,  with  tongue  and  pen, 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  fre  ilom.  But 
Baxter  overlooked  the  evils  and  oppression* 
which  were  around  him,  and  forgot  the 
necessities  and  duties  of  the  world  of  time 
and  sense  in  his  earnest  aspirations  toward* 
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the  world  of  spirits.  It  is  by  tio  means  an  un- 
instructive  fact,  that  with  the  lapse  of  years 
his  zeal  for  proselytism,  doctrinal  disputa- 
tions, and  the  preaching  of  threats  and  ter- 
rors, visibly  declined,  while  love  for  his  fel- 
low-men and  catholic  charity  greatly  in- 
creased, and  he  was  blest  with  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  truth  that  God  is  best 
served  through  His  suffering  children,  and 
that  love  and  reverence  for  visible  humanity 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  appropri- 
ate worship  of  the  Unseen  God. 

But,  in  taking  leave  of  Richard  Baxter, 
our  last  words  must  not  be  those  of  censure. 
Admiration  and  reverence  become  us  rather. 
He  was  an  honest  man.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  his  motives  were  the  highest  and  best 
which  can  influence  human  action.  He  had 
faults  and  weaknesses,  and  committed  grave 
errors,  but  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  prayer  with  which  he  closes  his  "  Saints' 
Rest,"  and  w7hich  we  have  chosen  as  the  fit- 
ting termination  of  our  article,  was  the  earn- 
est aspiration  of  his  life. 

"  O  merciful  Father  of  Spirits  ?  suffer  not 
the  soul  of  thy  unworthy  servant  to  be  a 
stranger  to  the  joys  which  he  describes  to 
others,  but  keep  me  while  I  remain  on  earth 
in  daily  breathing  after  thee,  and  in  a  be- 
lieving affectionate  walking  with  thee  !  Let 
those  who  shall  read  these  pages  not  merely 
read  the  fruits  of  my  studies,  but  the  breath- 
ing of  my  active  hope  and  love  ;  and  if  my 
heart  were  open  to  their  view,  they  might 
there  read  thy  love  most  deeply  engraven 
upon  it  with  a  beam  from  the  face  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  not  find  vanity  or  lust  or 
pride  within  where  the  words  of  life  appear 
without,  that  so  these  lines  may  not  witness 
against  me,  but,  proceeding  from  the  heart  of 
the  writer,  be  effectual  through  thy  grace 
upon  the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  so  be  the 
savor  of  life  to  both." 


A  SUBLIME  TRUTH. 

Let  a  man  have  all  the  world  can  give 
him,  he  is  still  miserable,  if  he  has  a  grovel- 
ing, unlettered  mind.  Let  him  have  his 
gardens,  his  fields,  his  woods,  his  lawns,  for 
grandeur,  plenty  ornament  and  gratification, 
while  at  the  same  time  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts.  Let  another  have  neither  field  nor 
garden,  let  him  only  look  at  nature  with  an 
enlightened  mind — a  mind  which  can  see  and 
adore  the  Creator  in  His  works,  can  consider 
them  as  a  demonstration  of  His  power,  His 
wisdom,  His  goodness,  and  His.  truth — this 
man  is  greater,  as  well  as  happier  in  his  pov- 
erty, than  the  other  in  his  riches.  The  one  is 
a  little  higher  than  the  beast,  the  other  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  an  angel. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "  PRAYER." 
BY  R.  P.  STEBBirrS. 

In  this  age  of  intense  activity, — accumu- 
lating riches  with  feverish  anxiety,  extending 
the  boundaries  of  science  in  all  directions 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  dispensing 
charity  with  a  profusion  akin  to  the  Divine 
beneficence, — there  is  danger  of  disregarding 
and  forgetting  our  connection  with  the  un- 
seen and  eternal.  Man  is  not  only  an 
efficient  actor :  he  is  an  abundant  receiver. 
Influences  flow  into  him  as  wrell  as  out  of 
him.  Heavenly  dews  descend  upon  the  soul 
as  well  as  upon  the  soil.  Man  aspires  as 
well  as  plans.  He  is  conscious  of  the  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  of  the  material.  He  is  con- 
scious of  his  dependence  as  well  as  of  his 
strength.  He  lifts  his  soul  in  prayer  as  well 
as  his  hand  in  labor.  He  feels  kinship  with 
the  skies.  "Alone,  of  all  earthly  beings," 
says  an  eminent  statesman,  "  man  prays. 
Among  his  moral  instincts,  there  is  none 
more  natural,  more  universal,  more  invincible, 
than  prayer.  The  child  cherishes  it  with  a 
warm  earnestness.  The  old  flee  to  it  as  to  a 
refuge  against  decay  and  loneliness.  Prayer 
rises  spontaneously  upon  young  lips  which 
can  hardly  lisp  the  name  of  God,  and  upon 
dying  lips  too  feeble  to  pronounce  it.  Among 
ail  people,  celebrated  or  obscure,  civilized  or 
barbarous,  one  encounters  at  every  step  acts 
and  forms  of  invocation.  Everywhere  where 
man  lives,  in  certain  circumstances,  at  cer- 
tain hours,  under  the  control  of  certain  im- 
pulses of  the  soul,  the  eyes  are  raised,  hands 
are  joined,  knees  are  bent,  to  implore  or  give 
thanks,  to  adore  or  deprecate.  With  trans- 
port or  with  trembling,  publicly  or  in  the 
privacy  of  his  heart,  man  betakes  himself  to 
prayer  in  the  last  resort,  to  fill  the  emptiness 
of  his  soul,  or  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  his 
lot :  it  is  in  prayer  that  he  seeks,  when  every 
thing  else  fails  him,  support  in  his  feebleness, 
consolation  in  his  griefs,  and  hope  for  his 
virtue."  The  soul  as  naturally  pours  itself 
in  prayer  as  the  mountain  bird  warbles,  or 
the  mountain  spring  overflows.  The  religious 
experience  of  all  ages  and  nations  is  indeed 
redolent  with  devotion  and  prayer.  Jesus 
not  only  consecrated  the  mountain  and  the 
desert  by  his  prayers,  but  he  prayed  with  his 
disciples.  Paul  and  Silas  made  the  prison  a 
temple  by  their  prayers.  Prayer  was  made 
without  ceasing  by  the  saints.  At  the  grave  ; 
by  the  bed  of  the  dying;  in  the  chamber  of 
sickness;  in  the  hour  of  separation  when 
friends  were  parted;  in  the  day  of  return 
which  welcomed  them  home;  in  festive  hours, 
when  the  heart  was  joyou3  and  the  day 
bright ;  in  sorrow,  when  the  spirit  fainted  and 
the  heart  was  riven ;  in  every  condition  of 
retirement  and  society,  of  hope  and  fruition, 
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of  prosperity's  blessing  or  adversity's  blight; 
everywhere  where  there  was  a  blessing  to 
seek  or  be  grateful  for,  a  want  felt  and  to  be 
supplied, — there  was  the  place,  then  wras  the 
hour,  for  prayer. 

I  know  that  some  persons,  especially  the 
young,  think  there  is  a  shadow,  a  sadness, 
covering  the  hour  of  prayer.    As  well  might 
one  speak  of  sadness  when  the  child  pours 
its  griefs  into  its  mother's  bosom,  and  finds 
relief;  or  floods  her  ears  with  tones  of  joy, 
and  deepens  and  lengthens  its  bliss  thereby. 
I  know  that  when  sin  has  mottled  the  soul's 
whiteness,  and  conscience  accuses  us  of  wrong, 
the  petition  for  forgiveness  falters  on  our  lips, 
and  we  look  up  timidly,  speak  tremblingly, 
still  in  hope,  still  in  faith ;  but  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  mercy-seat,  the  greater  our  as- 
surance,  the  warmer  our  fervor,  till  the 
hesitating  petition  for  pardon  is  changed  into 
ardent  gratitude  for  acceptance.     As  the 
erring  child  hesitates  and  halts  as  it  ap- 
proaches its  father  whom  it  has  wronged, 
and  shrinks  and  trembles  as  it  implores  for- 
giveness, looking  timidly  up  into  his  face, 
rendered  indistinct  by  its  tears,  to  read  the 
expression  of  acceptance  or  rejection,  yet  at 
last  rushes  confidingly  and  joyfully  into  his 
extended  arms,  and,  thrilled  with  delight, 
reposes  on  his  bosom  as  it  sees  the  benignant 
smile  and  hears  the  encouraging  word ;  so 
the  sinning  soul  may  feel  sad,  and  tremble 
and  hesitate,  when  at  a  distance  he  resolves 
to  seek  his  Father's  house  and  blessing,  and 
sees  the  green,  fresh  fields,  and  the  paternal 
mansion,  and  the  open  door,  and  the  Infinite 
Father  from  afar :  but,  when  he  approaches, 
his  fears  diminish  as  the  distance  diminishes, 
till  his  sobs  of  penitence  are  changed  into 
outpourings  of  trust  and  of  gratitude.    No  : 
the  hour  of  prayer  is  not  an  hour  of  sadness; 
the  place  of  prayer  is  not  a  place  of  dark- 
ness ;  it  is  an  hour  of  deep  and  holy  peace 
and  joy  ;   it  is  a  place  of  transfiguration 
bathed   in   light  from  heaven.  Calmness, 
serenity,  usually  fill  the  soul.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  billows  of  sorrow  may  so  break 
over  us  that  sharp  agony  may  pain  us  ;  but 
angels  will  visit  us,  as  they  did  Jesus,  and 
still  the  storm,  and  give  us  peace.    Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  joy  may  be  so  deep,  so 
thrilling,  that  ecstasy  may  fill  the  hour  and 
heart;  but,  after  we  have  poured  our  gushing 
gratitude  into  the  inclining  ear  of  the  Father, 
a  serene,  a  tranquil  joy  succeeds  our  exulta- 
tion.   This  is  one  of  the  eminent  blessings  of 
prayer:  it  gives  serenity,  peace,  i rust,  after 
the  anxieties  of  expectancy,  (he  exultations 
of  success,  the  agonies  of  sorrow  and  bereave- 
ment.   And  such  hours  are  the  mosl  precious. 
The  deepest  and  most  desirable  and  mosl 
permanent  joy  is  not  where  the  laughter  and 


song  #re  loudest.  These  are  superficial  and 
temporary.  These  are  ripples,  eddies,  on  the 
surface  of  joy,  showing  its  shallowness,  not 
its  depths.  We  are  always  pensive  and 
thoughtful  when  we  are  most  happv.  As 
the  tidal  wave  climbs  up  the  shore,  hour 
by  hour,  when  not  a  ripple  ruffles  the  surface 
of  the  water  till  it  fills  and  floods  every  wait- 
ing pool  and  winding  inlet;  so  the  serene 
joys  of  devotion,  though  no  music  murmurs 
on  the  lips,  no  laughter  sparkles  in  the  eye, 
bathe  and  refresh  the  thirsty  recesses  of  the 
aspiring  soul. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  hour  of  prayer  is  a 
pleasant  hour:  it  is  as  the  small  rain  upon 
the  tender  herb,  as  the  gentle  dew  upon  the 
thirsty  plant. 

Bid  why  t  wherefore  f  What  is  prayer,  that 
it  will  make  us  thus  tranquil  and  joyous, 
thus  calm  and  trustful  ?  What  is  prayer, 
that  it  purifies  and  exalts  us,  helps  us  to 
live  worthily  and  hopefully?  What  is  it, 
that  the  young  should  kneel  in  their  buoy- 
ancy and  brightness  ;  that  the  joyful  shouid 
gather  at  its  shrine,  and  offer  thanksgiving ; 
that  the  sad  should  look  upward,  and  dry 
their  tears  ;  that  morning  should  be  welcomed 
by  its  voice,  and  evening  made  fragrant  by 
its  incense  ? 

To  pray  is  to  ask  for  what  we  need,  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  what  we  receive,  to  implore 
f  >rgivenets  for  our  sins.  It  is  to  ssek  guid- 
ance in  difficulty,  strength  in  weakness, 
wisdom  in  ignorance,  aid  in  duty.  It  is  to 
invoke  a  blessing  upon  past  endeavors,  and 
help  in  future  undertakings :  it  is  to  commit 
ourselves,  and  all  whom  we  love,  trustfully 
to  our  heavenly  Father's  care.  Prayer  is 
not  a  cold,  formal  repetition  of  words,  at  set 
times,  in  set  tones,  in  consecrated  places. 
It  is  the  gushing-up  of  the  soul's  desires,  the 
overflowing  of  the  soul's  gratitude,  the  strug- 
gling confession  of  its  short-comings,  the  ex- 
pression of  its  resolves,  its  consecrations.  It 
is  an  irrepressible  sense  of  want  seeking  sup- 
plies from  the  Infinite  Fulness.  It  is  aspira- 
tion climbing  along  the  craggv  pathways  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  joys  and  fruitions. 
"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Unaltered  or  unexpressed  ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

Th;it  trembles  in  the  hreast. 
Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

The  f  illing  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glance  of  an  eve. 
When  uoitt)  hut  God  id  near." 

Emotions  may  take  the  place  of  speech, 
and  aspiration  of  petition. 

When  prayer  is  offered  unitedly  in  the  con- 
gregation, the  penitence,  the  gratitude,  the 
petition,  are  embodied  in  words  so  that,  all 
heart!  can  join  in  one  request,  utter  one 
thanksgiving;  and  thus  ull  things  he  doue 
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decently  and  in  order.  But,  when  one  pray- 
eth  alone,  all  form  is  disregarded,  and  man 
speaketh  freely  to  his  heavenly  Father.  No 
other  voice  is  to  join  with  his,  no  other  hearts 
are  to  be  lifted  heavenward  by  his  devotions. 
His  words,  if  words  he  uses,  are  his  own. 
All  restraint  is  removed.  The  filial  spirit 
overflows  and  enjoys.  In  a  word,  which 
comprehends  all  and  expresses  all,  prayer  is 
a  child's  intercourse  with  his  parent, — so  free, 
so  confiding,  so  joyous,  so  natural. 

I  need  not  pause  here,  and  ask  if  this  is 
not  an  elevating,  refining,  gratifying  service, 
— a  holy  privilege  as  well  as  a  sacred  duty. 
Is  it  strange  that  men  should  pray?  Is  it 
wonderful  even  that  prayer  should  sometimes 
become  a  superstition,  and  its  form  a  charm  ? 
So  natural,  so  spontaneous  is  it,  that  the  won- 
der the  rather  is  that  men  do  not  pray  al- 
ways and  everywhere.  It  is  wonderful, 
passing  strange,  that  one  can  doubt  and  hesi- 
tate, and  refuse  to  pray  ;  that  he  can  do  such 
violence  to  his  nature  as  to  suppress  its  as- 
pirations heavenward,  and  restrain  the  word 
of  devotion  which  rushes  to  his  lips.  This  is 
wonderful :  this  is  strange. 

This  fact  teaches  us  why  we  should  pray. 
It  is  because  we  cannot  help  it,  unless  we  do, 
or  have  already  done,  a  grievous  wrong  to 
our  natures.  These  upward  yearnings  must 
be  gratified,  these  aspirations  heavenward 
must  ascend,  the  necessity  of  aid  must  be  re- 
lieved, or  the  soul,  through  all  its  vital 
tissues,  will  feel  the  wrong.  How  low  must 
one  have  sunk  who  never  feels  them  !  How 
the  turbid  currents  of  worldliness  and  appe- 
tite must  have  torn  in  their  fury,  and  clogged 
in  their  foulness,  all  the  tissues  of  that  spirit 
which  neither  feels  gratitude  for  success,  nor 
a  disposition  to  express  it  if  felt ;  who  neither 
recognizes,  nor  if  recognized  will  acknowl- 
edge, the  presence  and  providence  of  God  in 
his  blessings  or  his  sorrows  ;  who  lives  an 
orphan  under  the  very  shadow  of  his  Father's 
protecting  hand !  God  in  mercy  quicken 
such  hearts,  unseal  such  eyes,  that  they  may 
behold  his  presence  and  feel  his  care ! 

I  go  further  than  this.  I  not  only  affirm 
that  prayer  is  a  natural  act  of  man,  and  that 
to  restrain  prayer  would  be  doing  violence  to 
his  highest  nature :  I  say  also,  that  this  spirit 
of  devotion  must  be  nurtured  to  be  healthy, 
to  be  preserved  even.  As  to  all  other  emo- 
tions and  affections,  so  to  this,  neglect  brings 
disease,  feebleness,  extinction.  Exercise,  in- 
dulgence, is  the  life  of  the  emotions.  We 
must  pray  filially,  or  we  shall  pray  profane- 
ly. We  must  adore,  or  we  shall  blaspheme. 
We  must  soar  where  the  seraphs  sing,  or  we 
shall  sink  where  the  serpents  hiss.  If  a  de- 
vout, a  grateful  spirit  is  natural  and  holy, 
then  it  becomes  a  duty,  a  necessity,  to  watch 


its  inspirations,  to  diligently  cherish  every 
devotional  impulse,  and  pour  our  souls  in 
prayer  when  the  spirit  breathes  upon  us. 

More  than  this :  We  should  pray  because 
devotion  is  the  mother  of  other  virtues,  con- 
secrates all  virtues.  It  makes  fragrant  other 
services  of  heart  and  hand,  as  the  cedar-tree 
perfumes  all  the  grove.  It  clarifies  the  in- 
tellect and  warms  the  heart ;  it  invigorates 
resolution  and  insures  performance;  it  repels 
temptation  and  inspires  goodness.  Let  ex- 
perience speak. 

Here  is  a  man  about  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  day.  He  has  laid  his  plans, 
and  is  about  to  execute  them.  He  is  to-day 
going  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  his  neighbor,  and  wrong 
him  of  both  estate  and  reputation,  not  in 
violation  of  law,  but  according  to  law, — ac- 
cording to  its  letter,  not  according  to  its  spirit. 
He  prays  :  he  asks  a  blessing  on  the  day's 
duties  and  labors ;  he  hesitates  ;  he  pauses. 
"Pray  for  hardness  and  deceit?  pray  for  aid 
from  the  Father  to  wrong  his  child  f*  Never, 
never !  The  scheme  is  abandoned,  the  stain 
on  the  soul's  whiteness  bleached  by  repent- 
ance. The  transaction,  when  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  Father's  countenance,  is  trans- 
formed from  attractiveness  to  repulsiveness, 
from  lawful  barter  to  a  brother's  robbery. 

Again  :  Here  is  one  who  has  been  wronged, 
— deeply,  sorely  wronged, — and  he  not  only 
has  not  forgiven  the  wrong,  he  is  seeking  re- 
venge, not  recompense;  he  is  plotting  how  he 
may  take  it.  He  discovers  a  way ;  and  he 
exults,  that,  before  the  next  day's  sun  goes 
down,  he  shall  taste  the  sweets  of  retaliation, 
give  in  full  measure  injury  for  injury.  Be- 
fore he  closes  his  eyes  in  sleep,  he  prays  for 
protection,  for  forgiveness.  The  words  of 
that  simple  yet  comprehensive  prayer  of  our 
Saviour  are  on  his  lips :  "  Forgive  me  my 
trespasses  as  I  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  me." — "  What !  is  this  the  ground  of 
pardon?  How  can  I  thus  pray?  Is  it  not 
solemn  mockery  to  pray  for  forgiveness  if  I 
do  not  forgive  ?  to  seek  for  mercy  when  I 
show  no  mercy  ?"  The  burning  passion 
cools  ;  the  cherished  revenge  is  cast  out ;  the 
victim  of  his  hatred  becomes  the  object  of  his 
pity  and  forgiveness ;  and  so  prayer  repels 
the  tempter,  rescues  from  wrong-doing. 

He  who  daily  prays  must  live  virtuously. 
I  do  not  say,  he  who  daily  utters  the  words 
and  takes  the  posture  of  prayer,  but  he  who 
prays.  No  man,  living  in  daily  violation  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  will  of  his  heaven- 
ly Father,  can  ask  that  Father's  aid.  Will 
the  evil  doer  invoke  the  presence  and  the 
benediction  of  God  on  his  evil  deeds  ?  Never, 
till  his  nature  is  inverted,  and  all  his  moral 
instincts  are  dead.    Prayer,  then,  is  our  re- 
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fuge  in  temptation:  we  are  rescued  from  evil- 
doing  thereby. 

More  than  this:  Prayer  is  more  than  a 
stronghold  in  which  we  are  secure. 

"  The  closet  which  the  saint  devotes  to  prayer 
Is  not  his  tower  only,  but  his  temple, 
Whither  he  goes  for  blessing  and  renewal." 

We  should  pray  because  the  soul  is  invig- 
orated by  it.  Our  good  resolutions  are 
strengthened,  our  prostrate  faith  is  lifted  up. 
The  labor  which  seemed  so  difficult  that  we 
shrank  from  it  is  now  undertaken  with  ardor ; 
for  the  Omnipotent  One  is  our  helper.  Our 
loneliness  is  relieved  by  the  Father's  presence. 
We  become  pure  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  infinite  Purity  ;  all  low,  unworthy, 
selfish  purposes  and  desires  are  put  far  away 
from  us,  and  loftier,  nobler,  fraternal  desires 
and  purposes  take  their  place.  And  often, 
in  the  hour  of  devotion,  we  find  strength  to 
rise  above  the  passions  and  appetites  which 
before  and  elsewhere  had  ruled  us  with  such 
despotic  power.  The  more  pervasive  our  de- 
votion, the  more  entire  our  self-control,  the 
more  complete  our  self-mastership.  These  are 
the  results  of  prayer  flowing  from  our  nature, 
originating  in  it. 

But  God  is  not  inactive.  He  helps  us.  We 
are  not  only  cheered  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  approbation,  but  we  are  lifted  by  his 
hand,  taught  by  his  inspiration,  sanctified  by 
his  spirit.  God  gives  while  we  seek.  Is  not 
our  heavenly  Father  more  willing  to  give 
good  gifts  to  those  who  ask  him,  than  earthly 
parents  are  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  chil- 
dren ?  Do  you  ask  how  he  can  f  Has  he 
not  the  power,  who  guideth  Arcturus  and  his 
sons,  and  looseth  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  Has 
he  not  the  blessing,  whose  is  the  earth,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  and  the  glory  of  the  fir- 
mament? "  Witt  he  hear  us?"  Has  he  not 
said  it  ?  has  he  not  written  it  on  the  living 
tablet  of  our  hearts?  has  he  not  promised  it 
by  implanting  this  ineradicable  instinct  in 
our  souls,  in  all  souls?  Has  the  infinite 
Father  mocked  the  hopes,  the  trust,  of  his 
child?  Never,  oh,  never !  God  answers  our 
prayers.  We  may  be  assured  of  receiving 
what  we  ask  for  in  filial  trust;  or  what  is 
better  than  that  for  which  we  ask,  when  we 
ask  amiss.  Prayer  is  not,  as  the  philoso- 
phers tell  us,  simply  self-excitation,  chafing 
the  skin,  irritating  the  throat,  fretting  Hbe 
emotions,  the  blessedness  of  making  moral 
muscle  by  struggling  at  our  shoe-latchets  to 
lift  ourselves  to  heaven,  Oh,  no,  no!  it  is  no 
such  folly  as  that.  It  is  asking  favor  of  ( tod  ; 
and  he  gives  it.  The  blessing  o(*  prayer  is 
not  simply  improving  our  vocabulary  of  de- 
votion,  and   hallowing   our  emotions   by  a 

though  (fulness  of  God's  presence.  Tim  bless- 
ing of  prayer  is  more  than  this,  much  more 


than  this.  It  is  a  gift  bestowed  because  it 
was  sought,  and  so  in  our  weakness  we  are 
made  strong.  God  breathes  upon  the  up- 
ward-looking spirit,  and  we  are  refreshed. 
As  a  child  does  not  ask  its  father  for  a  favor 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  being  in  its  father's 
presence,  and  addressing  him,  so  God's  child 
does  not  pray  simply  for  the  joy  which  the 
privilege  gives,  but  for  the  blessing  which  the 
Father  has  promised  to  bestow  upon  those 
who  ask  him. 

When  should  we  pray,  then,  if  such  is  the 
blessedness,  such  the  spirit,  of' prayer  ?  We 
should  pray  when  we  feel  our  need ;  when 
the  trials  of  life  press  upon  us,  and  we  want 
help;  when  the  blessings  of  life  are  heaped 
upon  us,  and  gratitude  rises  to  our  lips. 
When  adversity  overtakes  us,  let  us  pray  for 
courage ;  when  prosperity  showers  abundance, 
let  us  offer  thanksgiving;  when  morning 
dawns,  let  us  implore  aid  in  our  duties  ;  when 
evening  darkens,  let  us  seek  forgiveness  for 
the  wrong,  acceptance  of  the  right,  and  pro- 
tection in  our  sleep.  In  the  retirement  of 
solitude,  let  us  pray :  there,  the  flame  of  de- 
votion burns  most  steadily,  most  purely,  and 
ascends  to  heaven  most  swiftly.  But  we 
may  pray  elsewhere.  In  the  midst  of  toil, 
we  may  send  up  a  devout  aspiration,  offer  a 
hearty  thanksgiving.  But  he  who  prays  no- 
where else  save  in  the  crowd,  under  the  bur- 
den of  toil,  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  multi- 
tude, will  find  his  offering  poor  and  his 
incense  earthly.  Solitude  must  often  be 
sought,  that  fresh  fire  from  heaven  may 
descend,  and  kindle  the  sacrifice.  But  we 
need  not  always  pray  there.  Surrounded  By 
the  clamor  of  the  world,  the  din  of  business, 
the  shouts  of  the  rushing  throng,  our  aspira- 
tions may  sometimes  go  up  gratefully  to 
heaven,  as  did  the  cloud  of  incense  from  the 
golden  altar  in  the  temple  on  Mori  ah,  though 
hostile  hosts  surrounded  it,  and  the  shout  of 
battle  rolled  and  reverberated  through  its 
pillared  courts.  In  the  midst  of  the  collisions 
and  strifes  of  the  market  and  the  court,  the 
rumbling  of  wheelsand  the  din  of  machinery, 
the  expectant  ear  may  hear  the  answering 
words  of  peace  and  deliverance. 

Pray  everywhere,  with  all  prayer  and  sup- 
plication. Let  all  pray  that  sorrow  may  he 
turned  into  joy,  and  joy  be  hallowed  by  grati- 
tude. Let  all  pray  that  youth  may  be  fra- 
grant with  excellence,  and  age  mature  with 
virtue,  that  both  blossom  and  fruit  may  be 
acceptable  to  God  our  Father. 

HOME  C  UKKKKl  1M  SS. 

Many  a  child  goes  astray,  not  because  there 
is  a  want  of  prayer  or  virtue  at  home,  but 
simply  because  homo  lacks  sunshine.  A  child 
needs  smiles  as  much  as  flowers  needs  sun- 
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beams.  Children  look  little  beyond  the  pres- 
ent moment.  If  a  thing  pleases,  they  are  apt 
to  seek  it;  if  it  displeases,  they  are  prone  to 
avoid  it.  If  home  is  the  place  where  faces 
are  sour,  and  words  harsh,  and  fault-finding 
is  ever  in  the  ascendant,  they  will  spend  as 
many  hours  as  possible  elsewhere.  Let  every 
father  and  mother,  then,  try  to  be  happy. 
Let  them  look  happy.  Let  them  talk  to  their 
children,  especially  the  little  ones,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  happy. 


EXCERPTS. 


The  sentiment  is  becoming  increasingly 
dear  to  good  people  of  every  phase  of  re- 
ligious belief,  that  in  judging  men  we  should 
not  estimate  them  by  their  adoption  of  certain 
"  mysteries  of  faith,"  as  much  as  by  the  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  life,  by  which  alone  their 
Christian  character  can  be  known  and  deter- 
mined. We  should  learn  that  disputed  and 
disputable  doctrines  should  not  be  made  a 
test  of  discipleship,  a  badge  of  religious  attain- 
ment, nor  a  bond  of  religious  communion. 
The  highest  belief  in  Christ  is  shown  in  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  be  like  him ;  and  the 
truest  service  of  the  Most  High  is  to  be  found 
in  obedience  to  the  everlasting  law. 


There  is  a  charm  about  colloquial  pleasures, 
and  the  chain  of  feeling  is  brightened  and 
more  highly  polished  by  its  aid,  provided  the 
stream  of  converse  be  pure  and  sanctified. 
Truth  is  ever  a  refiner,  and  were  it  always 
suffered  to  be  a  filter er,  nothing  corroding  or 
corrupting  would  escape  us. 

Our  garden  is  still  brightening  in  beauty, 
as  Autumn  calls  forth  its  flowery  family  ;  and 
to  me  these  flowers  are  not  only  testimony- 
bearers  of  the  power  and  purpose  of  All-crea- 
tive Energy,  but  they  are  also  sometimes 
ministers  of  consolation  and  encouragement, 
by  reviving  the  language,  "  If  Pie  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to  day  is,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  He  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  oh  ye  of  little  faith." 


The  wonderland  of  childhood  must  hence- 
forth be  sought  within  the  domain  of  truth. 
The  strange  facts  of  natural  history,  and  the 
secret  mysteries  of  flowers  and  forests,  and 
hills  and  waters,  will  profitably  take  the  place 
of  the  lore  of  the  past,  and  poetry  and  ro- 
mance still  hold  their  accustomed  seats  in  the 
circle  of  home,  Avithout  bringing  with  them 
the  evil  spirits  of  credulity  and  untruth. 

Truth  should  be  the  first  lesson  of  the  child, 
and  the  last  aspiration  of  manhood ;  for  it 
has  been  well  said  that  the  inquiry  of  truth, 
which  is  the  lore-making  of  it,  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and  the 


belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  18,  1868. 


Genessee  Yearly  Meeting. — Since  the 
notice  in  our  last  number  of  Genessee  Yearly 
Meeting  held  last  month,  we  have  received 
copies  of  the  extracts  of  both  men  and  wo- 
men's meeting. 

This  body  of  Friends  is  composed  of  two 
Quarterly  and  two  Half-yearly  Meetings,  con- 
taining, as  their  records  exhibit,  2,954  mem- 
bers. 

Samuel  M.  Janney  and  Louisa  Steer,  from 
Virginia,  Thomas  Foulke  and  Israel  Drake, 
from  New  York,  Ministers,  and  Asa  M.  Jan- 
ney, Wm.  B.  Steer,  Jane  Drake  and  Elisha 
Wells  attended  with  minutes  of  concurrence 
from  the  meetings  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  subjects  which  usually  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Yearly  Meeting  were  severally  in- 
troduced, and  the  minutes  adopted  embracing 
some  of  the  exercises  give  evidence  of  a  har- 
monious labor  in  the  cause  of  Truth.  The 
Committee  on  Epistles  proposed  the  adoption 
of  the  minute  of  exercises,  with  a  few  addi- 
tional paragraphs  as  an  epistle  to  each  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  they  are  in  cor- 
respondence. 

Among  the  proceedings  it  is  gratifjdng  to 
find  that  a  large  Committee  was  appointed  of 
men  and  women  Friends  "  to  take  such  care 
in  relation  to  the  Indians  as  circumstances 
shall  point  out  to  be  best ;  to  hold  their  ap- 
pointment for  three  years,  and  to  report  an- 
nually." 

Six  hundred  copies  of  the  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  were  directed  to  be 
published,  together  with  the  Epistles  received 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings.  The  closing 
minute  expressed  the  gratitude  felt  for  the 
favors  conferred,  and  the  preservation  of  bro- 
therly love  and  condescension,  under  which 
feeling  the  meeting  concluded. 

Died,  of  paralysis,  on  Fourth-day,  the  17th  of 
Sixth  month,  Hannah  Stephens,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
in  the  84th  year  of  her  age.  Her  life  was  a  beauti- 
ful exemplification  of  Christian  meekness  and  love. 
In  all  the  works  of  God  she  saw  to  nething  to  ad- 
mire, and  from  admiration  she  rosn  to  adoration  of 
Him  who  "created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
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giveth  ns  richly  all  things  to  enjoy."  Though  her 
demise  was  sudden,  she  was  ready  at  her  post,  ar- 
rayed in  rohes  fit  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  of  souls, 
and  enter  with  him  into  the  marriage  chamber. 
Truly  "she  being  dead  yet  speaketh,  Follow  me  as 
I  have  followed  Christ." 

Died,  on  the  13th  of  Third  month,  1868,  at  her 
mother's  residence  in  Halfmoon  Township,  Centre 
Co.,  Pa.,  Hannah  M.  Way,  in  the  27th  year  of  her 
age,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  and  Martha  Way. 
She  was  a  useful  member  of  Centre  Monthly  and 
Particular  Meeting.  The  removal  of  this  young 
friend  by  death  has  brought  sadness  to  the  hearts 
of  her  numerous  friends.  But  they  have  ihe  com- 
forting assurance  that  she  has  exchanged  an  earthly 
for  a  heavenly  mansion.  She  was  an  example  of 
patience  and  resignation  throughout  her  sickness, 
praying  that  the  Lord  would  not  cast  her  off.  At 
the  last,  said  she  was  ready  and  willing,  for  to  the 
redeemed  soul  death  brought  no  fears,  neither  had 
the  grave  any  victory. 

 ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  Mary  Ellen  Chapman, 

daughter  of  S.  Baldwin  and  the  late  Virginia  Chap- 
man, of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  in  the  24th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  New  York  Mouthly  Meeting. 


THE  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS. 
No.  10. 

THE  SEPARATION  CONTINUED. 

After  the  lapse  of  forty  years  it  would  be 
profitable  for  both  parties  to  recur  to  the 
principal  events  of  the  separation,  to  see 
whether  any  and  what  vestiges  remain  of  the 
malignant  spirit  which  animated  the  actors  in 
that  disreputable  controversy. 

In  the  discipline  of  Orthodox  Friends,  as 
revised  and  published  in  the  year  1834,  under 
the  head  of"  Separatists,"  we  find  the  following 
clause  adopted  by  them  in  1833 : 

"If  any  of  our  members  should  attend  the 
meetings  of  those  who  have  separated  from 
us,  and  who  have  set  up  meetings  contrary  to 
the  order  and  discipline  of  our  religious  so- 
ciety ;  or  should  attend  any  of  the  marriages 
accomplished  among  the  said  people,  or  sign 
the  certificates  issued  on  those  occasions;  as 
it  is  giving  countenance  to,  and  acknowledging 
those  meetings,  as  though  they  were  meetings 
of  Friends,  this  meeting  declares  that  such 
conduct  is  of  evil  tendency,  and  repugnant  to 
the  harmony  and  well-being  of  our  religious 
society;  and  where  such  instances  occur, 
Friends  are  desired  to  extend  brotherly  care 
and  labor;  and  if  those  endeavors  prove  in- 
effectual, monthly  meetings  should  testify 
against  them."  This  clause  remains  to  this 
day  a  part  of  (heir  discipline. 

For  any  of  their  members  to  attend  the 
meetings    of   Methodists,    Prcshv  terians  or 

Catholics,  is  doubtless  regarded  as  somewhat 

reprehensible,  ;uid  as  lending  countenance  to 
B  paid  ministry;  but  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
those  whom  they  term  "Separatists,"  though 
there  be  no  paid  ministry,  is  ditiOMiClble. 

The  separation  in  many  instances  placed 
on  opposite  sides  those  bound  together  by  the 


closest  ties  of  consanguinity,  even  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  but  for  one 
connected  with  Orthodox  Friends  to  attend 
the  marriage  of  a  child,  a  brother  or  a  sister 
married  am  wig  us,  or  sign  the  marriage  cer- 
tificate, is  visited  with  the  highest  penalty 
known  among  religious  bodies,  that  of  expul- 
sion from  membership. 

There  exists  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  an 
institution  denominated  the  "Shelter  for  Col- 
ored Orphans,"  Which  was  established  by 
Friends  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
of  which  after  the  separation  Orthodox 
Friends  kept  the  control;  and  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  institution  by  them  adopted,  provides, 
as  the  writer  is  informed,  that  the  children 
under  the  care  of  the  institution  may  be  put 
out  to  suitable  persons  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination, except  "Hicksites"  (the  name 
by  which  they  designate  us)  and  Catholics. 

It  is  from  no  spirit  of  animosity  toward 
Orthodox  Friends,  but  from  a  sincere  desire 
for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  right,  that 
these  manifestations  of  what  has  at  least  the 
appearance  of  a  malignant  spirit  on  their  part 
are  referred  to  and  held  up  for  examination. 
Tf  any  similar  manifestations  on  the  part  of 
Friends  were  knowm,  they  would  by  no  means 
pass  unnoticed;  and  it  is  hoped  there  may  be 
found  in  all  that  has  been  and  may  be  said, 
sufficient  to  attest  the  sincerity  of  these  de- 
clarations. 

This  cursory  review  of  the  separation  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
doctrinal  controversies,  so  far  as  such  a  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  yield  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
repeat  that  the  writer  only  is  responsible  for 
what  may  be  said.  If  this  essay  were,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  to  fathom  and  elucidate  the 
intricacies  of  speculative  theology,  as  brought 
into  the  controversy  on  one  side  at  least,  the 
writer  would  shrink  from  the  task  as  one  en- 
tirely beyond  his  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension, but  he  believes  that  whatever  is  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  an  humble  layman  is  of 
evil  tendency  when  set  Up  as  a  lest  ot'  true 
discipleship,  and  may  very  properly  be  thrust 
aside.  • 

Our  Orthodox  brethren  generally  allege 
that  they,  and  they  only,  are  the  Society  of 
Friends, — that  they  occupy  the  original 
ground,  and  hold  no  new  doctrine  :  vet  it  is  a 
most  significant  fact  that  simultaneously  with 
their  charges  of  unsoundness  against  Klias 
Hicks  and  others,  winch  led  to  the  separation, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  introduce 
into  the  Society  a  formal  creed  or  declaration 
of  faith,  such  as  had  never  before  existed  ; 
and  by  that  creed  to  establish  as  ttnential 
doctrines  of  Friends  certain  theological  dog- 
mas which  had  never  bclbro  beeu  so  con* 
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sidered  ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  become  a 
separate  Society  than  these  dogmas  were  in- 
troduced into  their  discipline,  thus  giving 
them  an  authoritative  sanction  as  fundamental' 
doctrines,  in  conflict  with  the  long  settled 
views  and  practice  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  while  most  tenacious  in  their  adherence 
to  what  is  ancient,  and  in  their  opposition  to 
innovations  generally,  in  matters  of  form,  on 
doctrinal  points  they  seem  to  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  seven  or  eight 
additions  to  the  ancient  discipline  in  order  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  new  standard  of  faith. 
The  following  are  selected  from  the  additions 
thus  made.  At  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  1828, 
among  other  new  articles  they  adopted  the 
following; 

"  We  receive  and  believe  in  the  testimony 
of  Scriptures,  simply  as  it  stands  in  the  text — 
"There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one." 

And  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures, 
"  We  have  always  asserted  our  willingness 
to  be  tried  by  them ;  and  admit  it  as  a  positive 
maxim,  'That  whatever  any  do  pretending  to 
the  Spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
be  accounted  and  reckoned  a  delusion  of  the 
devil.' " 

Again,  in  1834,  they  adopted  the  following: 
"  By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ 
without  us,  he  hath  reconciled  us  to  God, 
even  while  we  are  enemies ;  that  is,  he  offers 
reconciliation  unto  us,  and  puts  us  into  a 
capacity  of  being  reconciled  ;  and  we,  truly 
repenting  and  believing,  are,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  justified  from  the  imputation 
of  sins  and  transgressions  that  are  past,  as 
though  they  had  never  been  committed  ;  and 
by  the  mighty  work  of  Christ  within  us,  the 
power,  nature  and  habits  of  sin  are  destroyed  ; 
that  as  sin  once  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
now  grace  reign eth  through  righteousness 
unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

The  first  of  these  clauses,  though  carefully 
confined  to  the  printed  language  of  the  Bible 
as  in  use  with  us,  is  nevertheless  the  formal 
assertion  and  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  embraced  in  the  creed  of  the 
Episcopal  and  other  churches.  The  clause  of 
Scripture  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  best  authorities  to  be  an  in- 
terpolation; the  learned  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
says  of  it,  that  it  is  wanting  in  every  manu- 
script copy  of  the  bible  written,  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing,  except  that  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  the  others  which 
omit  it  being  one  hundred  and  twelve  in 
number.  It  is  upon  the  authority  of  this 
more  than  doubtful  clause  that  our  Orthodox 
Friends  are  willing  to  venture  upon  the  in- 


comprehensible doctrine  of  the  plurality  of 
the  Deity,  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  faith. 

The  second  clause  is  chiefly  a  quotation 
from  Barclay,  and  one  with  which,  apart 
from  its  being  adopted  as  an  essential  article 
of  faith,  in  the  manner  of  a  creed,  it  is  pre- 
sumed Friends  have  no  controversy,  but  this 
passage  would  seem  to  have  been  selected  as 
the  one  going  farthest  to  sustain  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  Scriptures,  entertained  by  church 
theologians,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Friends, 
who,  while  they  regard  them  as  secondary  to, 
yet  acknowledges  their  accord  with  the  living 
witness  for  truth  within,  by  and  through  which 
alone  they  can  be  properly  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Of  the  third  and  last  of  the  foregoing  se- 
lections the  writer  must  acknowledge  his  in- 
ability to  attempt  an  analytical  criticism.  It 
reveals  a  predilection  for  the  mysteries  of 
scholastic  theology,  which  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded with  the  most  apprehension.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  but  school-taught 
professors  of  theology — interested  to  make 
religion  a  mystery  beyond  the  common  ap- 
prehension— can  find  anything  in  this  clause 
to  make  it  worthy  to  be  specially  incorporated 
in  the  discipline  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
faith. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  from  anything  in 
themselves  literally  contained,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  construed  to  have  any  rational  mean- 
ing, that  these  clauses  are  to  be  objected  to, 
as  in  the  application  given  to  them,  and  their 
formal  adoption  as  constituent  elements  of  a 
creed.  It  is  the  significance  given  to  them, 
and  their  transfer  from  the  list  of  non-essentials 
to  that  of  essentials,  which  chiefly  constitutes 
the  departure  from  the  simple  faith  always 
entertained  by  Friends. 

But,  it  may  be  suggested,  has  not  the  ob- 
ject with  which  we  set  out,  that  of  obtaining 
instructive  lessons  from  this  review,  been  lost 
sight  of?  Let  us  see  whether  an  instructive 
lesson  may  not  be  deduced  from  the  conse- 
quences that  have  resulted  from  the  adoption 
of  the  foregoing,  and  other  mystical  dogmas 
of  the  popular  churches  of  the  day.  It  was 
the  assertion  of  these  dogmas  as  vital  princi- 
ples of  faith,  that  in  the  first  place  led  to  the 
separation  of  which  we  are  treating,  which 
began  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Only 
a  few  years  after  this  event,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox  Friends  became 
itself  convulsed  by  jarring  factions,  and  ceased 
to  be  in  unity  with  any  other  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends ;  an  actual  separation  has  occurred, 
and  it  is  believed  still  continues,  in  9very 
other  Orthodox  Yearly  Meeting  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  separation  of  1827,  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  body,  took  sides  with  the  Orthodox, 
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and  some  of  their  members  then  in  this  coun- 
try were  active  promulgators  of  the  charges 
of  unsoundness  raised  by  Orthodox  Friends ; 
and  the  departure  from  the  simple  testimonies 
of  the  Society  have  been  carried  even  further 
in  England  than  here.  A  late  writer  there, 
a  minister  in  the  Society  who  is  acknowledged 
to  represent  the  general  sentiment  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  has  pronounced  the  ban  of 
unsoundness  against  Barclay's  Apology.  And 
in  the  last  London  Yearly  Meeting,  the  old 
cry  of  unsoundness  was  raised  against  some  of 
subordinate  meetings,  showing  that  bigotry, 
intolerance  and  proscription,  the  natural  con- 
comitants of  a  speculative  theology,  are  still 
at  work,  spreading  discord  and  dissension 
where  love  and  unity  would  otherwise  prevail. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this.  Orthodox  Friends, 
at  their  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
published  an  address  in  which,  with  a  solici- 
tude which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate,  for  those  (to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage) "  who  separated  from  our  religious 
Society  some  years  since,  but  who  assume  the 
name  of  Friends,"  after  setting  forth  in  ex- 
tenso  their  creed,  proceed  to  say  :  "  Impressed 
with  the  awful  consequences  that  may  attend 
doubt  or  disbelief  of  these  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity  in  any  who  possess  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  set  them  forth,  and  who 
make  profession  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  is  our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  that 
those  who  were  formerly  members  in  our  re- 
ligious Society,  but  who  stumbled  at  these 
doctrines  and  went  out  from  us,  laying  aside 
all  traditional  bias  and  reasoning  of  the  car- 
nal mind,  would  heartily  embrace  them,"  &c. 

May  not  Friends  well  stumble  at  doctrines 
whose  mystical  profundities  have  had  the 
strange  fascination  to  lure  from  the  simple 
faith  under  which  the  Society  had  so  long  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  unity  and  peace,  so 
many  otherwise  intelligent  and  well  disposed 
people,  who,  spellbound  as  it  were  by  these 
dogmas,  are  still  induced  to  cling  to  them, 
notwithstanding  the  awful  consequences  which 
have  resulted  to  them,  in  the  repeated  seisms 
and  discord  to  which  they  have  thereby  been 
subjected  ? 

It  is  proper  to  say  that,  with  many  things 
set  forth  in  the  Orthodox  creed,  Friends,  it  is 
believed,  have  no  controversy,  when  any 
members  think  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  dwell  upon;  and  with  some  points  they 
doubtless  have  a  general  unity.  But  the  cx- 
erience  of  our  Orthodox  brethren  has  not 
een  such  as  to  induce  us  to  embrace  the 
speculative  theories  which,  after  Bepartating 
them  from  us,  have  subjected  them  to  a  sec- 
ond SchiSm,  and  which  are  still  at  work  spread- 
ing discord  and  dissension  among  them. 
Our  body  of  Friends,  composed  of  six  year- 


ly meetings,  all  in  unity  and  harmony  with 
each  other,  as  they  have  been  since  the  sepa- 
ration, will  scarcely  feel  prepared  to  embrace 
the  theological  doctrines  which  have  so  scat- 
tered and  divided  cur  Orthodox  brethren,  but 
will  the  more  be  confirmed  in  the  wisdom  and 
divine  truthfulness  of  the  plain  and  simple 
testimonies  danded  down  by  our  religious  an- 
cestors, and  which  it  is  our  heart's  desire 
should  again  be  embraced  by  all  claiming  the 
name  of  Friends.  t.  h.  s. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
WHITTIER. 

The  Mysterious  Character  in  "Snow  Bound" — 
The  Late  Harriet  Livermore — Interesting 
Recollections. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post: 

During  the  winter  of  1866  no  mail  was  re- 
ceived at  the  post-office  in  the  quiet  village  of 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  without  containing  letters 
seeking  information  from  John  G.  AVhittier 
concerning  one  of  the  characters  in  that 
beautiful  New  England  idyl  "Snow  Bound." 
Indeed,  much  of  the  poet's  time — for  his 
circle  of  readers  is  constantly  enlarging — has 
been  consumed  in  answering  the  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  regard  to 

"  Another  guest,  that  winter  night, 

Flashed  back  from  lustrous  eyes  the  light; 

Unmarked  by  time,  and  yet  not  young, 

The  honeyed  music  of  her  tongue, 

And  words  of  meekness  scarcely  told, 

A  nature  passionate  and  bold  ; 

Strong,  self-concentred,  spuming  guide, 

Its  milder  features  dwarfed  beside 

Her  unbent  will  s  majestic  pride." 

All  the  other  characters  of  "  Snow  Bound  " 
were  real.  The  "  gray-haired  sire ;"  the 
mother,  who  transmitted  her  own  poetic  na- 
ture and  grand  moral  views  to  the  boy;  the 
uncle,  "rich  in  lore  of  fields  and  brooks;" 
the  aunt — 

"The  sweetest  woman  ever  Fate 
Perverse  denied  a  household  mate  ;" 

the  elder  sister,  who  found  rest 

"  beneath  the  low  green  tent 

Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings;" 

the  younger  sister  and  household  pot.  whose 
dark  eyes — 

"Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peace  of  Paradise  ;" 

the  old  school  teacher  (the  late  .loshua  Cotlin 
of  Newburyport) ;  the  country  doctor — all 
pass  before  us  as  real  men  and  women,  with 
whom  we  hold  converse  and  have  sympathy, 
lint  did  not  the  poet  let  his  imagination  and 
fancy  play  when  he  described  one  of  whom — 
"A  certain  pard  like,  treacherous  grace 
Swayed  the  lithe  limbs  and  drooped  the  hah, 
Lent  the  white  teeth  their  daxiling  Hash  f" 

Was  it  not  some  ideal  creature  conjured  up 
by  Whittier's  brain  when  he  told  how 
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"  from  under  low  brows  black  with  night, 

Raged  out  at  times  a  dangerous  ligbt, 
The  sharp  heat  lightnings  of  her  face, 
Presaging  ill  to  him  whom  fate 
Condemned  to  share  her  love  or  hate  ?" 

The  mystery  is  deepened  as  we  read  on 
about  this 

"  woman,  tropical,  intense 

In  thought  and  act  and  soul  and  sense — 

Revealing  with  each  freak  or  feint 
The  temper  of  Petruchio's  Kate, 
The  raptures  of  Siena's  saint." 

Nor  do  we  have  any  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject when  we  follow  her  to  eastern  skies,  and 
see  her  amidst  the  tombs  and  shrines  of 
Jerusalem, 

"Or  startling  on  her  desert  throne 
The  crazv  Queen  of  Lebanon 
With  claims  fantastic  as  her  own;" 

or  when  she  watches 

"The  Lord's  quick  coming  in  the  flesh, 
Whereof  she  dreams  and  prophesies." 

And  yet  this  one  upon  whom  the  poet  in- 
vokes "  the  Lord's  sweet  pity  "  was  a  charac- 
ter as  real  as  any  that  stand  out  so  clear  and 
comprehensible  in  "  Snow  Bound." 

Last  week  a  few  papers  in  Philadelphia 
had  the  brief  announcement  of  the  death  of 
"Harriet  Livermore,  aged  81."  Not  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  obituary  notices  that 
morning  knew  that  Harriet  Livermore  was 
the  original  of  the  most  powerful  and  deep- 
feeling  lines  of  Whittier's  "  Snow  Bound." 

My  home  being  near  to  Whittier's,  I  have 
often  enjoyed  the  most  pleasant  conversations 
with  the  poet  on  literature  and  various  other 
themes  of  the  day ;  and  once  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  some  recollections  of  Harriet  Liver- 
more. From  that  conversation,  and  from  the 
sketch  of  others  who  knew  well  the  mysteri- 
ous "  guest,"  I  obtained  some  facts  in  regard 
to  her  that  may  be  of  interest. 

I  could  not  learn  much  of  Harriet  Liver- 
more's  parents,  as  she  was  placed  when  quite 
young  under  her  uncle,  Judge  Livermore, 
whom  elderly  persons  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  will  still  remember.  The  girl 
early  displayed  great  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  character.  As  her  uncle  was 
also  a  man  of  original  ways  of  thinking,  two 
such  people  under  one  roof  were  sometimes 
too  many.  It  is  said  that  being  thwarted  in 
an  early  love  attachment  (perhaps  it  was  her 
uncle  who  thus  thwarted  her),  she  began  to 
display  eccentricities  which  attracted  much 
attention.  Several  who  remember  her  at 
their  firesides,  have  told  me  that  she  was 
generally  of  a  grave  countenance,  bat  that 
her  wonderful  conversation  and  her  flashing 
eyes  would  command  the  silence,  and  rivet 
the  closest  attention  of  every  one.  Those 
who  knew  her  think  that  Whittier  has  been 


most  happy  in  catching  the  leading  features 
of  her  portrait,  and  has  presented  the  vagaries 
of  her  demeanor  and  her  power  most  faith- 
fully to  the  world,  when  he  says: 

"The  warm,  dark  languish  of  her  eyes, 
Was  never  safe  from  wrath's  surprise, 
Brows  saintly  calm  and  lips  devout 
Knew  every  change  of  si  owl  and  pout  ; 
And  the  sweet  voice  had  not^s  more  high  , 
And  shrill  for  social  battle  cry." 

At  one  time  she  adoped  the  garb  of  her 
sex  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  often  ad- 
dressed them  at  their  quarterly  meetings ;  or 
in  various  towns  and  cities  of  New  England 
she  spoke  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

There  was  nothing  vulgar  about  her,  and 
she  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  women 
whose  names  and  voices  in  "social  battle  cry" 
have  often  been  made  known  to  the  public  by 
penny-a-liner  clap-trap  and  literary  quackery. 
Her  whole  bearing  was  that  of  a  high-born 
lady  who  had  no  trifling  themes.  She  was  in 
deep,  solemn  earnest. 

At  length  her  friends  missed  her,  and  after 
many  months  they  heard  of  her  in  Europe, 
and  Asia  and  Africa. 

"Since  then,  what  old  cathedral  town 
Hts  missed  her  pilgrim  staff  and  gown? 
What  convent  has  held  its  lock 
Against  the  challenge  of  her  knock  ?" 

At  one  time  we  find  her  in  Egypt,  giving 
our  late  Consul,  Mr.  Thayer,  a  world  of 
trouble  arising  from  her  peculiar  notions.  At 
another  time  we  see  her  amid  the  gray  olive 
slopes  of  Jerusalem,  demanding — not  begging 
— money  for  the  "  Great  King ";  and  once 
when  an  American,  fresh  from  home  during 
the  late  rebellion,  offered  her  in.  Palestine  a 
handful  of  greenbacks,  "she  flung  them  back 
to  him  with  disdain,  saying:  'the  Great  King 
will  only  have  gold!'"  At  one  time,  years 
ago,  she  climbed  the  sides  of  Mount  Libanus 
and  visited  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  that 
eccentric  sister  of  the  younger  Pitt. 

One  day  they  went  to  the  stables  where 
Lady  Hester  had  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Arabian  horses,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Lady  Hester,  amongst  her  other  oddities, 
married  a  Scheik  of  the  mountains,  and  thus 
had  a  fine  opportunity  for  securing  the  choicest 
steeds  of  the  Orient.  Lady  Hester  pointed 
to  Harriet  Livermore  two  very  fine  horses 
with  peculiar  marks,  but  differing  from  each 
other  in  color.  "That  one,"  said  Lady  Hester, 
"  the  Great  King,  when  he  comes,  will  ride, 
and  the  other  I  will  ride  in  company  with 
him."  Thereupon,  Harriet  Livermore  gave 
a  most  emphatic  "No,"  and  declared,  with 
fore  knowledge  and  aplomb,  that  "  the  Great 
King  will  ride  this  horse,  and  it  is  I  who,  as 
his  bride,  will,  at  his  second  coming,  ride  the 
other  horse."  It  is  said  that  she  carried  her 
point  with  Lady  Hester,  overpowering  her 
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with  superior  fluency  and  assertion.  No 
wonder  Whittier  speaks  of  her  as 

"  startling:  on  lier  desert  throne 

The  crazy  Queen  of  Lebanon, 
With  claims  fantastic  as  her  own." 
Between  two  and  three  years  ago  she  re- 
turned to  America,  and  since  that  time  has 
resided  in  Philadelphia.    To  the  end  of  her 
life,   though   more    impatient    than  when 
younger,  she  exhibited  those  qualities  which 
Whittier  has  so  well  described.    The  poet 
throws  the  mantle  of  pity  over  her,  and  we 
all  can  join  in  the  conclusion  of  his  admirable 
sketch  of  Harriet  Livermore : 
"It  is  not  ours  to  separate 
The  tangled  skein  of  will  and  fate, 
To  show  what  metes  and  bounds  should  stand, 
Upon  the  soul's  debatable  land, 
And  between  choice  and  Providence 
Divide  the  circle,  of  events. 
But  He  who  knows  our  frame,  is  just, 
Merciful  and  compassionate, 
And  full  of  sweet  assurances, 
And  hope  for  all  the  language  is, 
That  He  remembereth  we  are  dust. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  MY  FORTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

Sixth  month  21st,  1868. 
Just  forty  years  old,  can  it  be,  can  it  be, 
That  time  is  thus  rapidly  passing  from  me, 
That  my  springtime  of  life  has  entirely  gone  by, 
And  the  noon  of  its  splendor  illumines  the  sky? 
Ah  yes  !  it  is  so,  there  are  landmarks  that  tell 
We  are  all  growing  old,  which  we  recognize  well ; 
Though  there's  light  in  my  eye,  and  no  frost  in  my 
hair, 

Still  my  brow  wears  the  wrinkles,  imprinted  by  care. 
That  care  which  the  mother  so  richly  enjoys, 
In  teaching  and  training  her  tine  manly  boys, 
Whose  fresh  dawning  manhood  she  hails  with  a  pride 
a    And  a  love  that  is  sweeter  than  all  else  beside. 
And  a  change  too  I  feel  o'er  my  spirit  has  passed, 
Which  experience  brings  to  us  all,  first  or  last, 
Taming  down  the  wild  spirits,  which  fire  our  youth, 
Unveiling  its  romance,  disclosing  the  truth. 
Just  forty  to-day  !    Were  these  years  spent  in  vain, 
Or  have  all  their  lessons  of  pleasure  and  paia 
Been  teaching  me  wisdom,  refining  my  soul, 
And  giving  me  power  my  self  to  control  ? 
Yes,  here  is  the  question,  and  oh  !  it  were  well 
To  ponder  it  dre/ilij,  and  then  we  can  tell 
Where  our  errors  have  been,  and  what  virtues  we 
need 

To  make  our  life  battle  a  victory  indeed. 
Oh,  may  the  swift  changes  of  these  vanished  years 
Their  sunshine  and  shadow,  their  smiles  and  their 
tears, 

But  humble  my  spirit,  my  nature  refine, 
And  teach  me  in  all  things  my  will  to  resign, 
[live  me  fait li,  O  my  Father,  to  plead  and  to  pray 
Kor  a  pure  heart  to  love  thee,  and  strength  to  obey 
A  soul  full  of  tenderness,  meekness  and  love, 
And  assurance  of  rest  iu  "thy  mansions  above." 
f1  il  BfiKTHi. 


There  is  no  bol  ter  test  of  friendship  than  the 
ready  turning  of  the  mind  to  the  little  con- 
ferns  of  a  friend,  when  preoccupied  with  im- 
portant concerns  of  our  own. 


For  the  Children. 
THE  LITTLE  SUNBEAM. 
A  tiny  sunbeam  stole, 

All  on  a  summer's  day, 
Through  a  little  crevi  e, 

To  where  a  sick  man  lay. 
It  played  upon  the  wall, 

And  upon  his  table  ; 
With  a  smile  he  watched  it, 

As  long  as  he  was  able. 
Much  he  loved  the  sunbeam, — ■ 

Little  dancing  light  ; 
It  told  of  sunny  bouts, 

Of  skies  and  meadows  bright. 
Kind  words  are  like  sunbeams, 

Stealing  into  hearts  ; 
O  scatter  them  now  freely, 

Before  our  life  departs. 


A  PRAYER. 
Heavenly  Father,  bless  thy  child, 

Keep  me  innocent  and  pure, 
Make  me  loving,  true  ami  mild, 

Then  my  steps  will  all  be  sure. 
If  thy  Spirit  be  my  Guide, 

Day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
Then  I  will  be  kept  from  pride 

By  thy  own  Almighty  Tower. 


From  Talks  with  my  Pupils. 
BY  ELIZABETH  SEDGWICK. 
TEACHING. 

Po9sibly  there  are  those  among  ycu  who 
will  become  teachers,  and  it  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  give  you  some  of  my  ideas  on 
the  subject,  the  more  especially  as  they  may 
assist  you  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  your 
children — should  you  have  no  other  occa- 
sion to  act  upon  them.  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  to  be  taught,  though  an  in- 
dispensable, is  not  a  sufficient  qualification, 
for  this  important  profession.  The  power  of 
imparting  the  knowledge  does  not  necessarily 
accompany  it,  and  is  a  distinct  and  especial 
gift.  Supposing  that  the  prospective  teacher 
combines  the  two  within  himself,  he  still 
needs,  for  full  and  proper  success,  a  heart 
conscientiously  devoted  to  his  work,  and  a 
love  both  for  it  and  for  his  pupils.  No  teach- 
ing will  be  thorough  that  is  not  conscientious; 
and  conscientious  teaching  is  very  hard  work, 
requiring  a  stimulus  from  within. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taught  is,  generally, 
how  to  study,  though  this,  in  many  instances, 
is  never  learned,  in  all  the  years  of  school- 
life.  Sitting  over  one's  book,  while  gazing 
much  of  the  time  around  the  room,  or  into 
empty  space,  is  called  study.  Committing  a 
lesson,  so  that  a  few  passages  may  be  recited 
from  it  by  rote,  is  called  study.  Making  a 
very  imperfect  slipshod  translation,  partly 
by  guessing,  and  partly  by  a  certain  facility 
of  insight  into  hidden  meaning,  i*  called 
study.  "I  have  spent  so  much  time  over 
that  lesson,"  is  considered  a  sutlicient  apolo- 
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gy  for  not  knowing  it,  instead  of  a  proof 
sufficient  that  no  proper  means  have  been 
used  for  mastering  it.  Time  was  given,  but 
will  was  wanting.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
man  being  asked  what  was  the  first  requisite 
in  a  wife,  replied,  "  An  amiable  disposition  ; 
and  the  second,  an  amiable  disposition  ;  and 
the  third,  an  amiable  disposition." 

There  is  a  word  equally  deserving  a  three- 
fold repetition,  as  applied  to  teaching,  which 
is,  "  thoroughness."  If  this  is  insisted  upon 
from  the  beginning  of  a  child's  education,  he 
is  made  a  working  student  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  ;  but  I  am  led  to  infer  that  this 
is  not  usually  the  case  ;  because  I  have  found, 
in  a  majority  of  instances,  that  my  pupils  of 
all  ages  have  yet  to  learn  this  first  principle. 

There  have  been  exceptions,  of  course. 
Real  study  is  hard  work,  and  it  is  only  by 
hard  work  that  anything  of  importance  or 
value  is  to  be  obtained  in  this  world.  Let 
the  mind  be  made  up  to  the  work,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  formidable.  Often  what  was  at 
first  laborious  and  difficult,  becomes  easy. 
"  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  applies 
to  every  human  effort.  The  promise  is  really 
made  to  him  who  hath — what  he  has  gained 
for  himself.  It  is  with  the  mental  as  with 
bodily  powers ;  they  acquire  both  strength 
and  facility  by  use ;  and,  therefore,  whether 
the  chief  end  of  schools  be  to  accumulate 
stores  of  knowledge,  as  is  maintained  by 
some,  or,  as  others  believe,  to  train  the 
powers  of  the  mind  for  future  use,  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  discipline  should 
be  very  thorough. 

It  is  painful  to  find  how  many  young  girls 
go  through  several  years  of  school-life,  with 
little  or  no  gain  of  any  sort,  often  with  in- 
jury ;  for  sham  lessons,  like  shams  of  all  sorts, 
impair  the  tone  of  mind  and  character,  and 
constitute  a  most  unfit  preparation  for  a  true 
earnest  life. 

Not  unfrequently,  I  think,  the  perceptions 
are  dimmed,  and  the  mind  confused,  even  in 
the  case  of  those  who  would  be  willing  to 
learn  under  proper  auspices,  by  their  being 
hurried  on,  as  members  perhaps  of  large 
classes,  through  lessons  which  they  did  not 
understand. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  a  lassie  of 
about  twelve,  who  came  to  me  from  a  mam- 
moth school,  which  she  had  attended  some 
years  without  learning  anything,  whose  brow 
contracted  the  moment  she  began  to  recite, 
and  remained  so  knit  during  the  whole  time 
of  recitation,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  the 
contrary — nor  could  I  cure  her  altogether  of 
this  habit,  during  the  two  years  that  she  re- 
mained with  me.  Her  sister,  too,  older  than 
herself,  had  a  most  painfully  anxious  ex- 
pression under  the  same  circumstances.  I 


told  their  father,  I  could  have  done  far  more 
and  better  for  them  if  they  had  not  attended 
school  at  all,  up  to  the  time  that  they  came 
to  me,  so  that  I  could  have  begun  at  the 
alphabet  with  them.  Young  people  must  be 
excused  for  wishing  always  to  get  through  a 
book,  and  counting  their  advancement  by  the 
number  of  books  they  have  gone  through  ; 
but  a  teacher  is  unfit  for  his  vocation,  who 
has  not  an  entirely  different  mode  of  reckon- 
ing ;  and  does  not  consider  that  the  thorough 
study  of  one  book,  is  better  than  a  super- 
ficial skimming  of  any  number  whatever. 
Not  merely  thoroughness  in  the  first  instance, 
but  repetition,  often  a  good  deal  of  repeti- 
tion, is  necessary  to  master  it. 

I  have  sometimes  found,  after  trying  by 
every  possible  means,  to  quicken  a  new  pupil 
to  diligence,  and  make  her  acquire  a  lesson, 
that  one  secret  of  her  failure,  was  her  igno- 
rance of  her  own  language,  which  she  actual- 
ly did  not  know  well  enough  to  study  any 
but  the  simplest  elementary  book,  perhaps 
not  even  that.  The  extent  of  this  ignorance 
is  in  some  cases  marvellous,  and  almost  un- 
accountable ;  for  unless  one  were  brought  up 
with  the  dumb  or  with  idiots,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  a  good  deal  of  language  would  be 
learned,  nolens  volens.  I  have  had  one  pupil 
of  sixteen,  whose  vocabulary  was  limited  to 
that  required  for  ordinary  material  life.  Her 
ignorance  measured  by  her  opportunities, 
was  quite  as  striking  as  that  of  a  little  child 
in  a  ragged  school,  who,  poor  little  creature, 
did  not  know  what  a  flower  meant,  never 
having  seen  one. 

Be  sure  then  that  the  lesson  is  compre- 
hended. Let  no  word  or  phrase  remain  unex- 
plained, that  may  possibly  not  be  understood 
by  even  the  least  intelligent  of  the  class,  and 
then  insist  upon  its  being  well  learned.  Let 
it  never  be  excused  or  let  go,  until  this  is  ac- 
complished. You  will  perceive  at  once,  how 
important  it  is  that  you  should  study  carefully 
the  capacity,  character,  and  previous  attain- 
ments of  your  pupils,  that  you  may  know 
how  much  you  may  reasonably  and  safely 
require  of  them,  and  be  enabled  to  class  them 
perfectly,  so  that  the  quick  and  gifted  may 
not  be  kept  back  by  the  slow  and  the  dull, 
nor  the  latter  pulled  forward  to  a  point  quite 
beyond  their  proper  attainment,  or  be  dis- 
couraged altogether. 

One  of  my  pupils,  who  had  attended  a 
large  and  celebrated  school  in  one  of  our 
cities,  assured  me  that  she  never  studied  a  J 
lesson  while  she  was  there.  When  I  asked 
how  this  was  possible,  she  replied,  "  The 
classes  were  so  long  that  never  more  than 
one  question  came  to  her,  and  she  could  gen- 
erally  contrive  to  1  manage'  that  somehow  or 
other." 
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Your  school,  therefore,  must  not  be  very 
large  if  you  mean  to  follow  my  advice ;  for 
then,  instead  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
your  pupils,  indispensable  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  your  duty  towards  them,  you 
may  be  ignorant  of  their  names,  even ;  for 
this  is  true,  I  am  told,  of  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  great  schools  of  our  country,  and  I  can 
well  believe  it. 

I  have  found  it,  as  you  know,  very  useful 
to  furnish  you  all  with  a  written  "  order  of 
exercises,"  prescribing  the  time  alloted  for  the 
study  of  each  lesson,  and  not  permitting  any 
to  be  borrowed  or  stolen  for  one,  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  another. 

This  prevents,  or  breaks  up  if  it  already 
exists,  the  habit  of  lolling  lazily  over  your 
books,  instead  of  working  as  if  "  now"  were 
not,  as  it  always  is,  or  should  be,  the  "ac- 
cepted tyne."  The  time  of  recitation  must 
also  be  fixed,  of  course. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ANIMAL   AND  VEGETABLE  BAROMETERS. 

The  sensibility  of  many  animals  and  plants 
to  the  varying  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
so  great  that  a  careful  study  of  their  move- 
ments will  often  indicate*  with  certainty  ap- 
proaching changes  in  the  weather.  When 
a  storm  is  pending  the  spider  shortens  the 
thread  of  his  web,  and  lengthens  them  again 
when  the  storm  is  about  to  pass  off;  careful 
observers  even  pretend  to  foretell  how  long 
fine  weather  will  last,  from  the  degree  to 
which  the  web  is  extended.  If  the  spider  is 
quiet,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain,  but  when  he  goes  to 
work  during  a  shower,  be  sure  it  will  soon  clear 
off.  The  swallow  is  also  an  infallible  barom- 
eter, flying  low,  almost  touching  the  earth, 
and  uttering  a  low,  plaintive  cry  before  a 
rain,  but  sailing  back  and  forth  high  in  the 
air  during  settled  weather;  when  a  violent 
tempest  is  about  to  break  out  he  soars  even  to 
the  clouds,  and  adopts  a  slow,  majestic  mo- 
tion, very  different  from  his  ordinary  one. 
In  pleasant  weather  the  crow  will  at  any  time 
leave  her  nest  in  search  of  food  ;  but  if  she 
feels  a  storm  approaching,  nothing  will 
tempt  her  off  till  her  mate  takes  her  place  to 
protect  her  young.  The  peacock  foretells 
rain  by  its  frequent  cries;  the  woodpecker  by 
its  cooings;  the  paroquet  by  its  chattering, 
and  the  guinea-fowl  by  its  going,  to  roost. 
The  goose  manifests  great  uneasiness,  plun- 
ging into  the  water,  and  rapidly  returning  to 
the  land.  The  sea-gulls  seek  the  shores,  and 
are  only  seen  far  inland  in  settled  weather. 
The  petrel,  on  the  contrary,  dashes  out  bold- 
ly into  the  midst  of  storm  and  tempest.  The 
chirp  of  the  erieket  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather, 
but  the  cry  of  the  tree-toad  'indicates  rain. 
When  the  air  is  overcharged  with  moisture 


the  odor  of  flowers  is  strong  and  penetrating, 
and  in  dry  weather  is  soft  and  agreeable. 

A  TOWN  WITHOUT  POLIOS. 

The  Editor  of  The  British  Workman  thus 
introduces  the  following  notice  of  Bessbrook. 

"  Before  inserting  the  following  paragraph, 
we  have  made  inquiry  as  to  its  correctness, 
and  have  been  assured  on  good  authority 
that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful  report." 

Bessbrook  is  an  Irish  manutacturing  town 
near  Newry.  Its  principal  founder  and  now 
sole  proprietor  is  J.  G.  Richardson,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  gen- 
tleman, with  one  or  two  other  "Friends," 
founded  the  Bessbrook  Spinning  Company, 
and  erected  there  the  Bessbrook  mills.  The 
factory  has  grown  so  large  that  it  gives  em- 
ployment to  3,000  hands,  most  of  whom 
reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  works.  In 
Bessbrook  there  is  no  licensed  public-house, 
nor  is  there  one  in  any  of  its  surrounding 
lands.  There  are  no  police  in  the  place. 
The  Irish  constabulary,  armed,  occupy  every 
town  in  Ireland,  and  have  barracks  for  half 
a  dozen  men  each  along  every  road-side, 
but  there  are  no  police  in  Bessbrook.  Mr. 
Richardson  alleges  that  so  long  as  he  keeps 
out  the  public  house  they  can  do  without 
police  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  tap-room  is  intro- 
duced they  will  require  the  constabulary. 
There  is  no  drunkenness  in  Bessbrook ;  in 
short,  the  operatives  are  models  of  sobriety 
and  good  order.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant 
to  be  said  that  they  have  not  their  faults  and 
their  failings  like  mankind  everywhere  :  but 
the  town  is  wholly  free  from  the  sad  scenes 
which  are  to  be  met  with  publicly  every 
night  in  much  smaller  populations.  And  the 
population  of  Bessbrook  is  composed  entirely 
of  operatives,  while  that  of  many  other  towns 
is  mixed,  comprising  the  wealthy  and  the 
poor.  The  operatives  themselves  have  not 
two  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  public  house.  They  are 
agreed  that  if  licensed  houses  were  opened  in 
Bessbrook,  the  reading  room,  the  library,  the 
schools,  the  co-operative  societies  would  all 
be  deserted,  by  only  too  many,  for  the  allure- 
ments of  the  dram-shop,  and  that  another 
establishment,  hitherto  unknown  in  Bess- 
brook, the  pawn-office,  would  soon  be  re- 
quired; And  not  only  so,  but  the  police 
barracks,  the  handeutls,  and  the  dark  eells 
would  come  into  fashion,  too,  and  homes  now 
happy  would  soon  be  rendered  miserable* 
All  thil  Mr.  Richardson  had  scon  in  too 
many  other  towns,  and  he  decided  to  krepthe 

licensed  public-houses  out  of  Bessbrook,  Ti  q 
results  have  decidedly  confirmed  him  in  his 
resolution,  and  would  convince  the  meet 
sceptical  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  he  thus 
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adopted,  if  the  town  were  only  once  or  twice 
visited  by  them.  Coupled  with  the  last 
negative  point  of  management  is  also  the  ex- 
clusion of  police  and  pawn-offices,  as  already 
referred  to ;  these  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
dram-shop,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  public- 
house  renders  all  the  rest  unnecessary. — 
Newcastle  Weekly  Express. 


TELEGRAPHS  IN  TROPICAL  COUNTRIES. 

We  excerpt  the  following  from  a  recent 
English  publication : 

In  India  the  conditions  of  the  country  ren- 
der a  different  method  of  constructing  the 
telegraphic  wires  necessary.  Traversing,  as 
the  wires  do,  dense  jungles  and  forests  swarm- 
ing with  birds  and  animals,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  wires  very  much  stronger 
than  we  do  in  this  country.  They  are,  in 
fact,  small  bars  of  iron  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  An  amount  of  rigidity  is 
thus  obtained  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  The  bars  of 
iron  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  bamboos  of  a 
sufficient  height  to  allow  the  country  carts 
to  pass  underneath  them,  and  even  to  give 
passage  to  loaded  elephants.  The  size  of 
these  conducting  bars  is  necessitated  by  the 
heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  wet  seasons  in 
India.  Even  in  England  the  rain,  dripping 
in  a  stream  from  the  telegraphic  wire  to  the 
post,  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  working  of  the 
wire,  inasmuch  as  the  electric  current  es- 
capes directly  to  the  earth  and  is  then  dis- 
persed. The  same  rule  that  obtains  in  one 
dependency  will  obtain  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  deviations  from  the  European 
method  of  constructing  electric  telegraphs 
will  be  necessitated.  In  all  countries  where 
thunder-storms  are  frequent,  and  where  dense 
fogs  prevail,  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  have 
increased  battery  power,  in  order  to  drive  the 
electric  current  through  the  storm.  When  a 
thunder-storm  occurs,  even  in  this  country, 
the  electric  spark  sometimes  runs  along  the 
wire  from  station  to  station,  and  does  great 
damage  to  the  finer  parts  of  the  working  ap- 
paratus. If  such  mishaps  occasionally  occur 
in  these  temperate  regions,  what  must  be  the 
casualties  that  have  to  be  provided  against  in 
the  Indian  monsoon  ?  Lightning  conductors 
in  such  countries  are  necessary  at  various 
parts  of  the  line  to  conduct  to  the  earth  this 
unwelcome  visitor,  which,  in  the  most  tem- 
perate climates,  is  sufficient  to  reverse  the  po- 
larity of  the  needles.  In  England  there  is  a 
system  of  switches  employed  resembling  those 
on  railways,  by  the  use  of  which  one  wire 
can  be  put  in  communication  with  any  other, 
instead  of  the  direct  one  it  is  usually  placed 
in  communication  with.    In  this  manner  a 


thunder-storm,  which  interferes  with  its  work- 
ing, may  be  escaped,  and  a  circuitous  route, 
free  from  the  passing  storm,  secured.  Fogs 
are  dodged  in  the  same  ingenious  manner,  a 
divergence  in  the  route  of  a  hundred  miles 
or  so  causing  no  loss  of  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
speed  of  telegraphic  communication  is  equal, 
at  least,  to  the  speed  with  which  light  travels. 


ITEMS. 

The  total  length  of  electric  telegraphs  in  the 
world,  not  including  the  submarine,  amounts  to  up- 
ward of  180,000  miles,  which  is  more  than  enough 
to  go  round  the  earth  half  a  dozen  times. 

The  friends  of  the  equal  rights  of  women  in 
England  have  made  the  important  discovery  that, 
under  the  Reform  bill,  female  householders  and 
ratepayers  have  the  right  to  be  enrolled  as  electors. 
This  right  has  been  practically  asserted  in  Salford, 
the  great  outlying  township  annexed  to  the  borough 
of  Manchester.  Chisholm  Aust<-y  has  pointed  out 
the  loophole  in  the  law  through  which  women  may 
assert  their  rights  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  men  that  his  views  of  the  matter  are  cor- 
rect. After  careful  consideration  of  the  wording  of 
the  Reform  act,  the  officials  have  decided  that  the 
claim  of  the  female  householders  otherwise  qualified 
to  be  put  on  the  register  must  be  granted  !  The 
act  of  last  year  employed  the  words  "  every  man  " 
in  giving  a  definition  of  the  persons  whose  names 
are  to  be  registered  as  electors  by  the  overseers  ; 
and  an  interpretation  act,  passed  eight  years  ago, 
directs  that  "in  all  acts  words  importing  the  mas- 
culine gender  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  include 
females,  unless  the  contrary  as  to  the  gender  shall 
be  expressly  provided."  This  interpretation,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  be  contested. 

By  the  close  of  this  year  London  expects  to 
have  a  second  tunnel  beneath  i lie  Thames  open 
for  passenger  traffic.  Peter  Barlow,  Jr.,-  has 
drawn  a  plan  for  a  new  cutting  near  the  Tower; 
a  bill  has  been  carried  through  Parliament,  and  a 
contract  has  been  all  but  coin  pe  ted  for  executing 
the  work.  The  plan  is  to  sink  a  vertical  shaft  on 
each  side  of  the  river  to  a  depth  of  fi  ty  feet  fur- 
ther, with  a  hydraulic  lift  to  raise  and  lower  a  carriage 
and  ten  passengers  ;  to  drive  a  tunnel  in  the  clay 
under  the  river,  not  exceeding  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  between  these  shafts,  and  to  line  it  as 
driven,  partly  with  Staffordshire  blue  bricks,  and 
partly  with  cast  iron,  by  which  means  it  can  be 
rendered  air-tight,  and  all  danger  from  the  river 
avoided. 

The  Artesian  Well  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  is 
being  bored  by  the  county,  has  reached  a  depth  of 
3147  feet,  and  is  the  deepest  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  water  yet.  The  work  has  been  going  on  for 
twenty-six  months. 

A  new  African  expedition,  for  exploring  Lake 
Nyassa  and  the  adjacent  region,  has  been  fitted  out 
in  Dublin,  under  command  of  Captains  Faulkner 
and  Norman.  A  small  steam  yacht  of  about  fifty 
feet  in  length,  eleven  and  a  half  feet  beam,  and 
five  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  has  been  constructed 
in  seventy-five  sections,  to  be  put  together  with 
over  8000  bolts  and  nuts.  Her  engines  are  eight 
horse  power,  and  she  will  have  one  of  Griffith's 
three-bladed  propellers.  The  party  were  expected 
to  leave  Southampton  on  the  9th  ult 

It  is  estimated  that  £280,000,000  sterling  is  lost 
to  the  industry  of  Europe  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
men  now  in  the  army  from- productive  labor. 
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SALVATION  BY  CHRIST  : 
OR  THE  ALL  SUFFICIENCY  OF  THAT  LIFE  WHICH  WAS  AND 
IS  THE  LIGHT  OF  MEN. 

The  manifestation  of  divine  life  and  power 
in  the  soul  of  man,  as  a  sufficient  guide  and 
teacher,  may  be  considered  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Upon  it 
rests  our  hope  of  safe  guidance  through  time, 
and  of  an  entrance  into  a  state  of  eternal 
blessedness,  when  mortality  shall  be  put  off 
and  immortality  be  put  on. 

We  believe  that  this  internal  manifestation 
of  divine  life  is  "God's  gift  for  man's  sal- 
vation." This  "grace  of  God  that  briugeth 
salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teach- 
ing us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world."  As  we  yield  to 
the  government  of  this  indwelling,  redeeming 
power,  we  are  preserved  in  innocence  or 
brought  from  under  the  bondage  of  sin,  if  it 
has  had  dominion  over  us.  The  old  man  (self- 
will),  with  all  his  deeds,  is  put  off,  and  the 
"new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  Him  who  created  him,  is 
put  on  ;"  and  here  We  Cat  receive  the  tosti- 
mony,  "  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  sh :» 1 1  ap- 
peal*, then  8h all  ye  also  appear  with  H  im  in 
glory."  For*,  by  coining  under  the  influence  of 
Christ,  the  (anointing  poukr,  knowing  it  to  be 
our  life,  we  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,  "  love,  joy,  peace,  longp 
Buffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  nuvk 
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ness,  temperance,"  and  herein  is  the  true  glory 
of  the  Christian. 

The  Apostle  James  exhorts  his  brethren  to 
"  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word 
which  is  able  to  save  the  soul ;"  and  adds, 
"  but  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only,  deceiving  your  own  selves." 

Salvation  by  Christ  is  to  be  witnessed  by 
becoming  subject  to  divine  government.  "  The 
fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul." 
and  which,  when  indulged,  bring  forth  fruit 
bitter  to  the  taste,  must  be  brought  under 
subjection,  and  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  nurtured, 
which  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness, 
and  truth. 

We  are  called  to  yield  our  spirits,  thoughts, 
and  affections  to  the  government  of  the  divine 
principle,  even  until,  as  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump,  we  come  to  know 
the  same  mind  to  be  in  us  that  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  all  is  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  divine  nature.  In  thus  yielding  the 
whole  man  to  the  regulating  influence  of  this 
internal  manifestation  of  divine  life,  we  know 
for  ourselves  its  power,  and  can  say  with 
some  formerly,  "This  is  indeed  the  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  (lie  world." 

It  has  been  said,  "  The  full  co)isciousi^*a  of 
truth  rejects  flic  formality  of  proof."  This  may 
be  measurably  true,  and  yet  proof  w»«y  n« 
valuable  to  those  who  have  not  fully  ivaii/rd 
in  their  own  experience  any  great  truth. 
We,  therefore,  in  continuation  of  the  forego- 
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ing  testimony  to  the  power  of  divine  grace  to 
redeem  from  all  iniquity,  quote  Robert  Bar- 
clay, who  in  pointing  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  outward  law  and  the  gospel  (or 
divine  gift)  says,  "  In  that  the  law  being  out- 
wardly written,  brings  under  condemnation, 
but  hath  not  life  in  it  to  save;  whereas  the 
gospel  as  it  declares  and  makes  manifest  the 
evil,  so  it  being  an  inivard  powerful  thing, 
gives  also  ability  to  obey,  and  delivers  from 
the  evil.  Wherefore,  such  as  come  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it,  feel  greater  power  over  their 
iniquities  than  all  outward  rules  or  laws  can 
give  them.  Hence  the  Apostle  concludes, 
"  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for 
ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.', 
This  grace,  then,  which  is  an  inivard  and  not 
an  outward  law,  is  to  be  the  rule  of  Christians. 
Hence  the  Apostle  recommends  the  elders  of 
the  church  to  it,  (Acts  xx.  32,)  to  that  spirit- 
ual law,  which  makes  free  from  sin,  (Rom. 
viii.  2,)  which  was  not  outward,  as  Rom.  x. 
8  manifests  ;  where  distinguishing  it  from  the 
law,  he  saith,  "  It  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  heart, 
and  in  thy  mouth,  and  this  is  the  word  of  faith 
which  we  preach."  Robert  Barclay  further 
says,  speaking  of  "  Christ  within,  the  hope  of 
glory,"  "  This  is  that  Christ  within  which  we 
are  heard  so  much  to  speak  and  declare  of, 
everywhere  preaching  him  up,  and  exhorting 
people  to  believe  in  the  Light,  and  obey  it, 
that  they  may  come  to  know  Christ  in  them 
delivering  them  from  all  sin." 

In  the  foregoing  extract,  the  redeeming 
power,  upon  which  this  essay  treats,  is  held 
up  to  view  as  a  light.  In  Scripture  it  is 
sometimes  called  "  the  light  that  makes  all 
things  manifest,"  and  we  are  exhorted  to 
"  walk  in  the  light,  while  we  have  the  light, 
that  we  may  be  the  children  of  the  light," 
that  "  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world." 

He  who  walks  in  this  light,  or  "lives  in 
obedience  to  this  spirit  of  truth  or  grace  of 
God,  will  find  a  continual  growth  and  in- 
crease of  strength,  by  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  resist  temptation  and  to  work 
righteousness  ;  until,  at  length,  it  will  become 
his  study  and  delight  to  do  the  Father's  will 
and  glorify  his  name  on  earth.  This  is  the 
Emmanuel  state,  in  which  God  becomes  the 
life  of  the  soul ;  for  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  sal- 
vation."* 

Sewell  says,  "  This  light,  then,  Christ  the 
truth,  &c,  is  that  which  makes  manifest  and 
reproves  sin  in  man  ;  showeth  him  how  he  is 
strayed  from  God ;  accuseth  him  of  the  evil 
which  he  doth  and  hath  committed ;  yea,  this 
it  is  which  judgeth  and  condemneth  him. 

*  Janney's  Conversations. 


Again,  this  is  the  preaching  to  every  creature 
under  heaven,  though  they  have  never  read 
nor  heard  of  the  Scriptures.  This  it  is  which 
leads  man  in  truth  into  the  way  to  God ; 
which  excuseth  him  in  well-doing,  giving 
him  peace  in  his  conscience,  yea,  brings  him 
to  union  with  God,  wherein  all  happiness  and 
salvation  do  consist." 

Much  Scripture  testimony  might  be  ad- 
duced in  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  that 
man's  reliance  for  present  guidance  and 
preservation  must  be  upon  the  one  strong  arm 
— even  the  great  Jehovah, — and  that  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  supremacy,  and  an 
obedience  to  His  law,  made  manifest  within, 
is  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  Him. 
The  Most  Higtv  speaking  through  one  of  His 
prophets,  says,  "  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to 
another,  nor  my  praise  to  graven  images." — 
"  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there 
is  no  Saviour." 

We  conclude  this  essay  in  the  apostolic 
language,  which,  referring  to  the  sufficiency 
of  divine  power  and  its  immediate  workings, 
is  full  of  beauty,  and  rich  in  teaching. 
"Now,  unto  Him*  who  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  be- 
fore the  throne  of  His  glory  with  exceeding 
joy, — to  the  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  be 
glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both 
now  and  ever." 


WORSHIP. 

The  word  worship  is  derived  from  two 
Saxon  words,  which  signify  worth  and  ship, — ; 
the  state  of  worth  or  worthiness;  though 
sometimes  applied  in  Scripture  to  an  act  of 
respect  or  obeisance  to  man,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally understood  as  implying  adoration  and 
reverence  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Various  postures  of  the  body,  such  as  pros- 
tration, bowing,  or  uncovering  the  head, 
bending  the  knee,  &c,  have  been  adopted 
among  various  nations,  to  express  the  feelings 
of  adoration  and  reverence ;  therefore,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  actions,  connected  with  the 
religious  sentiment,  and  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  come  to  have  a  sacredness  in  our 
vTew,  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  this  consideration  which  led 
the  Society  of  Friends  to  dispense  with  most 
forms,  as  obligatory,  and  to  adopt  onty  those 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  essential  to 
their  mingling  together  for  one  common  object. 

The  sentiment  of  respect  and  reverence  is 
an  internal,  spiritual  feeling,  and  can  only 
be  fully  expressed  by  the  attitude  (if  we  may 
so  speak)  of  the  spirit.  When  the  human  will 
is  bowed  before  the  Divine  will, — when  all  the 
powers  of  the  understanding  are  offered  up  and 
consecrated  to  God, — then  alone  may  we  be  truly 
said  to  worship. 
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"  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him, 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth/' 
»— therefore)  worship  is  not  the  mere  act  of 
assembling  in  an  appointed  place,— -neither  is 
the  performance  of  acceptable  worship  con- 
fined to  the  time  when  we  are  thus  assembled; 
but  every  thought  turned  unto  the  great 
Jehovah,  under  a  feeling  of  our  dependence 
upon  Him,  is  worship;  and  every  act  per* 
formed  in  a  devotional  spirit,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  He  has  established,  is  also 
Worship. 

The  subjugation  of  self  is  acceptable  Wor- 
ship, whether  it  be  offered  when  our  hands 
are  employed  in  our  secular  affairs,  or  while 
assembled  with  our  friends  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  Worship. 

The  profession  or  form  of  Worship  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  less  in  it,  to  come  in, 
as  it  were,  between  the  soul  and  its  God, 
than  the  forms  of  most  other  religious  pro- 
fessors,— 'less  that  is  calculated  to  interfere 
with  immediate  communion  with  Dkty.  We 
believe,  that  when  assembled  for  public  Wor- 
ship, an  observance  of  outward  rituals  or 
ceremonies  has  the  effect  to  draw  the  mind  or 
feelings  away  from  the  true  place  of  waiting 
and  of  prayer,  and  leads  to  a  dependence 
Upon  outward  ministrations,  for  that  strength 
which  comes  direct  from  the  fountain  of  Life, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  inmost  temple 
of  every  heart. 

Neander,  one  of  the  most  approved  ecclesi- 
astical historians,  says,  "  The  kingdom  of 
God, — the  temple  of  the  Lord,— -were  to  be 
present,  not  in  this  or  that  place,  but  in 
every  place  where  Christ  himself  is  active  in 
the  spirit,  and  where,  through  him,  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  es- 
tablished. Every  Christian  in  particular, 
and  every  church  in  general,  was  to  represent 
a  spiritual  temple  of  the  Lord.  The  true 
worship  of  God  was  to  be  only  in  the  inward 
heart,  and  the  whole  life  proceeding  from  such 
inward  dispositions,  sanctified  by  faith,  was  to 
be  a  continual  spiritual  service.  This  is  the 
great  fundamental  idea  of  the  gospel,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  New  Testament,  by 
which  the  whole  outward  appearances  of  re- 
ligion was  to  assume  a  different  form,  and  all 
that  was  once  carnal,  was  to  be  converted  into 
spiritual,  and  ennobled. 

"  Christianity  impelled  men  frequently  to 
seek  the  stillness  of  the  inward  sanctuary, 
and  here  to  pour  forth  their  hearts  to  God, 
who  dwells  in  such  temples;  but,  thru,  flames 
of  love  were  also  lighted  in  their  hearts, 
which  sought  communion,  in  order  to  strength- 
en each  other,  and  to  unite  themselves  into 
one  holy  flame,  which  pointed  toward  Heaven. 
The  communion  of  prayer  anil  devotion,  was 
thought  a  source  of  sanctifieation,  inasmuch 


as  men  knew  that  the  Lord  was  present,  by 
His  spirit,  among  those  who  were  gathered 
together  in  His  name;  but  they  were  far 
from  ascribing  any  peculiar  sacredness  and 
sanctity  to  the  place  of  assembly." 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  very  expressive 
of  the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  True 
Worship  is  a  sanctification  of  the  whole  life; 
and  while  this  is  an  object  of  inolividual  con- 
cern, We  may  yet  fully  appreciate  the  benefit 
resulting  from  "  a  communion  of  prayer  and 
devotion"  and  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty,  as 
Well  as  a  reasonable  service,  to  gather  with 
our  friends  in  public  assemblage,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  kings,  and  of  our  dependence  as  finite 
beings  upon  that  strength  which  is  Infinite) 
and,  when  rightly  gathered,  concerned  minds 
experience,  at  times,  not  only  a  communion 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  but  one  with  an- 
other in  Him :  and  thus  their  spiritual 
strength  is  renewed. 

This  united  travail  of  spirit  promotes  the 
circulation  of  that  life  in  which  their  fellow- 
ship consists,  and  unites  them  in  feeling  one 
for  and  with  another:  in  which  state  they 
know  something  of  the  experience  described 
by  the  apostle,  "  Whether  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  mem- 
ber be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  wTith 
it." 

"  Holding  our  meetings  under  these  impres- 
sions, it  very  frequently  happens  that  they 
are  continued  throughout  in  silence  ;  a  state 
which,  when  attended  with  a  right  exercise  of 
mind,  we  consider  as  best  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  great  duty  of  divine  worship  : 
for  here,  every  individual  who  feels  his  own 
condition  and  necessities,  can  secretly  pour 
out  his  soul  unto  God,  without  distraction  or 
interruption;  and  here,  also,  we  can  freely 
partake  of  those  divine  influences  upon  the 
soul,  which,  when  mercifully  afforded,  con- 
stitute the  highest  enjoyment  of  man  upon 
earth. 

"  But  we  are  sensible  that  these  effects  are 
not  always  experienced  in  our  religious  meet* 
ings.  We  fear  many  who  attend  them  have 
not  their  minds  rightly  exercised.  We  know- 
that  divine  good  is  not  at  our  command,  and 
we  believe  that  the  sensible  enjoyment  of  it 
is  often  withheld  for  a  season,  and  sometimes 
for  a  long  season,  from  the  truly  exercised 
mind.  But  even  in  this  situation.  we  think 
it  much  safer  to  wait  in  a  state  of  passive 
silence,  than,  by  the  activity  of  the  creature, 
to  rush,  unprepared,  into  those  external  acts 
of  devotion,  which  we  believe  are  no  further 
acceptable,  than  as  they  come  from  a  heart 
rightly  prepared  to  offer  them."* 

.Jehovah,  speaking  through  his  prophet 
H.  Tak«. 
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Isaiah,  says,  "  Keep  silence  before  me,  oh 
islands,  and  let  the  people  renew  their 
strength  ;  let  them  draw  near,  then  let  them 
speak ;  let  us  draw  near  together  in  judg- 
ment." 

Upon  this  introversion  of  spirit,  rests  the 
testimony  to  silent  worship,  A  state  wherein 
we  are  found  waiting  upon  God  far  the  help  of 
his  good  spirit ;  that,  man  being  silent,  God 
may  speak  in  him,  and  the  good  seed  arise 
and  reign,  bringing  "every  thought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

"  Silent  waiting  in  an  assembled  capacity, 
is  a  lively  testimony  to  the  omnipresence  of 
God,  (the  great  I  AM),  and  to  the  eternal 
and  blessed  truth,  that,  "The  Lord  is  the 
teacher  of  his  people." 

Kobert  Barclay,  alluding  to  his  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Society  of  Friends,  says, 
"  When  I  came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of 
God's  people,  I  felt  a  secret  power  among 
them,  which  touched  my  heart ;  and  as  I  gave 
way  unto  it,  I  found  the  evil  weakening  in 
me,  and  the  good  raised  up,  and  so  I  became 
thus  knit  and  united  unto  them  ;  hungering 
more  and  more  after  the  increase  of  this 
power  and  life,  whereby  I  might  feel  myself 
perfectly  redeemed." 

But  there  is  need  that  we  watch  diligently, 
lest  we  settle  into  a  lifeless  silence ;  and  if  by 
any  special  posture  of  the  body  which  the 
present  feeling  does  not  lead  into,  or  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  assumed  stillness,  we  seek 
to  convey  the  idea  that  we  are  thus  perform- 
ing an  act  of  worship,  we  are  as  justly 
charged  with  formality,  as  are  those  whose 
forms  are  more  elaborate  and  numerous. 

The  author  before  quoted,  after  holding  up 
to  view  the  excellency  of  silent  waiting,  says, 
"  Yet  I  do  not  so  much  commend  and  speak 
of  silence,  as  if  we  had  bound  ourselves  by 
any  law  to  exclude  praying  or  preaching,  or 
tied  ourselves  thereto  ;  not  at  all ;  for  as  our 
worship  consisteth  not  in  words,  so  neither  in 
silence,  but  in  an  holy  dependence  of  the 
mind  upon  God,  from  which  dependence, 
silence  necessarily  follows  in  the  first  place, 
until  wrords  can  be  brought  forth,  which  are 
from  God's  spirit." 

Scripture  record  tells  us  that,  "  When  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  the  spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  God  said  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light."  This  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
experience  of  the  Christian  mind,  sometimes 
witnessed  when  gathered  with  other  minds 
for  social  worship.  A  feeling  of  weakness,  of 
instability  and  of  nothingness  prevails.  But, 
in  this  state  we  are  made  sensible  of  the 
workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  our 
spirits.    We  feel  the  movings  of  an  heavenly  I 


influence,  gradually  quieting  our  Unsettled 
feelings  and  bringing  all  into  an  holy  order. 
And  if  entirely  passive  under  this  experience, 
and  open  to  receive  this  visitation  of  heaven- 
ly love,  or  manifestation  of  divine  power,  the 
command  goes  forth,  "Let  there  be  light," 
and  there  is  light.  The  Understanding  is 
illuminated,  and  the  eye  can  perceive  the  un- 
fold in  gs  of  the  divine  law. 

This  is  one  of  the  blessed  effects  of  waiting 
Upon  the  Lord,  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  for 
then  it  is  we  can  hear  the  Divine  Voice,  and 
understand  the  teachings  of  the  Good  Spirit ; 
and  it  is  in  this  state  of  self-abnegation,  that 
we  receive  strength  sufficient  for  the  perform- 
ance of  every  manifested  duty. 

Let  none  weary  with  this  exercise,  for  it  is 
as  marrow  to  the  bones,  and  health  to  the 
inner  life. 

Robert  Barclay  also  illustrates  very  hap- 
pily, in  the  following  simile,  the  excellency  of 
silent  waiting,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
for  the  teachings  of  his  spirit. 

"  He  that  cometh  to  learn  of  a  master,  if 
he  expect  to  hear  his  master  and  be  instructed 
by  him,  must  not  continually  be  speaking  of 
the  matter  to  be  taught,  and  never  be  quiet, 
otherwise  how  shall  his  master  have  time  to 
instruct  him  ?  Yea,  though  the  scholar  was 
never  so  earnest  to  learn  the  science,  yet 
Would  the  master  have  reason  to  reprove 
him  as  untoward  and  indocile,  if  he  would  be 
always  meddling  of  himself  and  still  speaking, 
and  not  patiently  wait  in  silence  to  hear  his 
master." 

Silent  waiting,  so  expressive  of  what  should 
be  the  attitude  of  the  creature  toward  the 
Creator,  is  to  some  extent  adopted  by  other 
religious  societies  in  their  public  assemblies  ; 
and  this  will  no  doubt  be  increasingly  the 
case,  as  more  exalted  views  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  of  his  intimate  relation  to  his 
creatures,  shall  obtain  among  professing 
Christians. 


SUCCESS. 

Every  man  must  patiently  abide  his  time. 
He  must  wait  not  in  listless  idleness,  not  in 
useless  pastime,  not  in  querulous  dejection,  but 
in  constant,  steady  fulfilling  and  accomplish- 
ing his  task,  that  when  the  occasion  comes  he 
may  be  equal  to  it.  The  talent  of  success  is 
nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do 
well,  without  a  thought  of  fame.  If  it  conies 
at  all  it  will  come  because  it  is  deserved,  not 
because  it  is  sought  after.  It  is  a  very  in- 
discreet and  troublesome  ambition  which 
cares  so  much  about  what  the  world  says  to 
us  ;  to  be  always  anxious  about  the  effect  of 
what  we  do  or  say ;  to  be  always  shouting  to 
hear  the  echoes  of  his  own  voice,— -Longfellow. 
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LETTER    FROM    JOHN    THORP    TO  RICHARD 
REYNOLDS. 

Manchester,  8th  mo.  1,  1811. 
My  Dear  Friend, — It  was  very  pleasant  to 
me  to  receive  a  letter  from  thee,  and  such  a 
letter  in  thy  76th  year.  I,  who  am  seven 
years  younger,  feel  the  effects  of  old  age  both 
in  mind  and  body ;  but  let  us  not  accuse  our- 
selves, or  listen  to  the  accuser  of  the  brethren, 
because  our  faculties  and  powers  are  on  the 
decline.  Meekness,  humility,  and  patience, 
are  a  cure  for  all  sores;  our  strength  and 
powers  are  equal  to  all  we  have  to  do,  or  to 
all  that  is  required  of  us.  It  is  our  departure 
from  humble  submission,  and  wanting  to  feel 
more  of  the  fervor  of  devotion  ;  not  willing  to 
live  by  faith,  and  possess  our  souls  in  pa- 
tience, that  is  a  fruitful  source  of  much  un- 
profitable anxiety.  How  much  of  this  ap- 
pears in  the  few  diaries  we  have  published ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  in  the  experience  of 
many  pious  people,  who  suffer  greatly,  be- 
cause-they  are  unskilfully  taught  to  believe, 
that  if  it  were  not  owing  to  some  omission 
of  duty  they  would  more  frequently,  per- 
haps always,  (particularly  in  meetings,)  be 
favored  with  these  sensible  feelings  and  en- 
joyments of  heavenly  goodness.  Many, 
many,  I  believe,  put  on  a  much  more  painful 
pilgrimage,  and  experience  many  doubts  and 
tossings,  which  would  certainly  be  avoided 
by  a  wise  attention  to  that  holy  precept,  "  in 
your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls."  To 
how  many  religious  people  might  it  be  said 
by  the  blessed  Master,  as  formerly  to  Peter, 
"O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt?"  though  it  is  by  no  means  in  our 
power  to  put  ourselves  into  possession  of  those 
Divine  consolations,  that  sometimes,  in  un- 
merited mercy,  are  vouchsafed.  I  wish  to 
be  thankful,  truly  thankful,  to  be  favored  to 
feel  no  condemnation.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
great  deal  of  comfortable  instruction  and 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  "the  Christian's 
crown  in  this  life  is  hid  under  the  cross,  that 
we  cannot  see  it,"  and  doubtless  laid  up  safe- 
ly for  us,  when  our  warfare  is  accomplished. 
What  cause  have  I  to  be  thankful  for  (his 
and  a  thousand  other  mercies;  but  to  feel 
suitably  thankful  for  favors,  or  compunction 
for  our  infirmities,  is  not  at  our  bom'mand. 
How  earnestly  do  I  sometimes  desire  a  more 
fervent,  sensible  feeling  of  gratitude  for  favors 
I  have  not  deserved,  and  repentance  for  all 
J  have  done  amiss;  but  as  1  have  said  before, 
perhaps  we  may  be  too  solicitous  for  these 

sensible  Fervors  of  devotion.  My  mind  hath 
Often  been  stayed  and  comforted,  in  recollect- 
ing these  observations  of  an  experienced 
Christian!    "Do  not,  look  for  or  expect  t lie 

game  degrees  of  sensible  fervor;  the  matter 
lies  not  there;  nature  will  have  itk  share; 


but  the  ups  and  downs  of  that  are  to  be  over- 
looked ;  whilst  your  will-spirit  is  good  and 
set  right,  the  changes  of  creature!  y  fervor 
lesson  not  your  union  with  God." 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend  ;  may  the  Divine 
blessing  comfort  and  support  our  declining 
years,  and  enable  us  to  finish  the  little  work 
that  may  yet  remain  for  us  to  do  ;  that  finally 
we  may  be  found  worthy  to  enter  into  the  joy 
of  our  Lord. — John  Thorp. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY." 
BY  WILLIAM  E.  CHANXING. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  the  obligation  of 
extending  Christianity  is  more  felt  than  in 
many  past  ages.  There  is  much  stir,  motion, 
and  zeal  around  us  in  this  good  cause.  Even 
those  wrho  seem  not  to  be  burdened  by  an 
excess  of  piety  themselves,  are  in  earnest  to 
give  it  to  others.  The  activity  of  multitudes 
is  taking  strongly  this  direction;  and  as  men 
are  naturally  restless,  and  want  room  for 
action,  and  will  do  mischief  rather  than  do 
nothing,  a  philanthropist  will  rejoice  that  this 
new  channel  is  opened  for  carrying  off  the 
superabundant  energies  of  multitudes,  even 
if  no  other  good  should  result  from  it. 

We  hope,  however,  much  other  good.  We 
trust,  that,  whilst  many  inferior  motives  and 
many  fanatical  impulses  are  giving  birth  and 
action  to  large  associations  in  Christendom  ; 
whilst  the  love  of  sway  in  some,  and  the  love 
of  congregating  in  others,  and  the  passion  for 
doing  something  great  and  at  a  distance  in 
all,  are  rearing  mighty  institutions  among  us 
— still  many  sincere  Christains  are  governed 
in  these  concerns  by  a  supreme  desire  of 
spreading  Christianity.  They  have  found 
the  gospel  an  infinite  good,  and  would  com- 
municate it  to  their  fellow  beings.  Tl  6  V 
have  drunk  from  the  fountain  of  lite,  and 
would  send  forth  the  stream  to  gladden  every 
wilderness  and  solitary  place,  and  to  assuage 
the  thirst  of  every  anxious  and  afflicted 
mind.  They  turn  with  continual  pleasure 
to  the  prophetic  passages  of  Scripture,  and, 
interpreting  them  by  their  wishes,  hope  a 
speedy  change  in  the  moral  state  of  the 
world,  and  are  impatient  to  bear  a  part  in 
this  stupendous  renovation.  That  they  are 
doing  good  we  doubt  not,  though  perhaps  not 
in  the  way  which  they  imagine  or  would  pre- 
fer. The  immediate  and  general  success  of 
their  attempts  would  perhaps  be  ultimately 
injurious  to  Christianity.  .  .  .  But  be  the 
issue  what  it  may,  sincere  Christians,  who 
embark  in  this  good  work,  not  from  party 
spirit  and  self-conceit,  as  if  they  and  their 
sect  were  depositaries  of  all  truth  and  virtue, 
but  from  unaffected  philanthropy  and  attach- 
ment to  Jesus  Christ,  will  have  their  rewurd. 
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There  is  one  danger,  however,  at  a  period 
like  the  present,  when  we  are  aiming  to  send 
Christianity  to  a  distance,  which  demands  at- 
tention. It  is  the  danger  of  neglecting  the 
best  methods  of  propagating  Christianity,  of 
overlooking  much  plainer  obligations  than 
that  of  converting  Heathens,  of  forgetting  the 
claims  of  our  religion  at  home  and  by  our 
firesides.  It  happens,  that  on  this,  as  on 
almost  every  subject,  our  most  important 
duties  are  quiet,  retired,  noiseless,  attracting 
little  notice,  and  administering  little  power- 
ful excitement  to  the  imagination.  The 
surest  efforts  for  extending  Christianity  are 
those  which  few  observe,  which  are  recorded 
in  no  magazine,  blazoned  at  no  anniversaries, 
immortalized  by  no  eloquence.  Such  efforts, 
being  enjoined  only  by  conscience  and  God, 
and  requiring  steady,  patient,  unwearied  toil, 
Ave  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  perhaps  never 
more  so  than  when  the  times  furnish  a  popu- 
lar substitute  for  them,  and  when  we  can  dis- 
charge our  consciences  by  labors,  which,  de- 
manding little  self-denial,  are  yet  talked  of 
as  the  highest  exploits  of  Christian  charity. 
Hence  it  is,  that  when  most  is  said  of  labors 
to  propagate  Christianity,  the  least  may  be 
really  and  effectually  done.  We  hear  a  tor- 
rent roaring,  and  imagine  that  the  fields  are 
plentifully  watered,  when  the  torrent  owes  its 
violence  to  a  ruinous  concentration  of  streams, 
which  before  moved  quietly  in  a  thousand 
little  channels,  moistening  the  hidden  roots, 
and  publishing  their  course,  not  to  the  ear, 
but  to  the  eye,  by  the  refreshing  verdure 
which  grew  up  around  them.  It  is  proper, 
then,  when  new  methods  are  struck  out  for 
sending  Christianity  abroad,  to  remind  men 
often  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  pro- 
moting it,  to  insist  on  the  superiority  of  the 
means,  which  are  in  almost  every  man's  reach, 
which  require  no  extensive  associations,  and 
-which  do  not  subject  us  to  the  temptations  of 
exaggerated  praise.  We  do  not  mean  that 
any  exertion,  which  promises  to  extend  our 
religion  in  any  tolerable  state  of  purity,  is  to 
be  declined.  But  the  first  rank  is  to  be 
given  to  the  efforts  which  God  has  made  the 
plain  duties  of  men  in  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  life.  Two  of  these  methods  will  be 
briefly  mentioned. 

First,  every  individual  should  feel,  that 
whilst  his  influence  over  other  men's  hearts 
and  character  is  very  bounded,  his  power 
over  his  own  heart  is  great  and  constant,  and 
that  his  zeal  for  extending  Christianity  is  to 
appear  chiefly  in  extending  it  through  his 
own  mind  and  life.  Le};  him  remember  that 
he  as  truly  enlarges  God's  kingdom  by  in- 
vigorating his  own  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, as  by  communicating  them  to  others. 
Our  first  concern  is  at  home,  our  chief  work 


is  in  our  own  breasts.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
our  anxiety  for  other  men's  souls,  if  we  neg- 
lect our  own.  Without  personal  virtue  and 
religion,  we  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  do 
much  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  is  only  by 
purifying  our  own  conceptions  of  God  and 
duty,  that  we  can  give  clear  and  useful  views 
to  others.  We  must  first  feel  the  power  of 
religion,  or  we  cannot  recommend  it  with  an 
unaffected  and  prevalent  zeal.  Would  we 
then  promote  pure  Christianity?  Let  us  see 
that  it  be  planted  and  take  root  in  our  own 
minds,  and  that  no  busy  concern  for  others 
take  us  from  the  labor  of  self-inspection,  and 
the  retired  and  silent  offices  of  piety. 

The  second  method  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  first.  It  is  example.  This  is  a 
means  within  the  reach  of  all.  Be  our  sta- 
tion in  life  what  it  may,  it  has  duties,  in  per- 
forming which  faithfully,  we  give  important 
aid  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  piety.  The 
efficacy  of  this  means  of  advancing  Christi- 
anity cannot  be  easily  calculated.  Example 
has  an  insinuating  power,  transforming  the 
observer  without  noise,  attracting  him  with- 
out the  appearance  of  effort.  A  truly  Chris- 
tian life  is  better  than  large  contributions  of 
wealth  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
The  most  prominent  instruction  of  Jesus  on 
this  point,  is,  that  we  must  let  men  "  see  our 
good  works,"  if  we  would  lead  them  to 
"  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven."  Let  men  see 
in  us,  that  religion  is  something  real,  some- 
thing more  than  high  sounding  and  empty- 
words,  a  restraint  from  sin,  a  bulwark  against 
temptation,  a  spring  of  upright  and  useful 
action  ;  let  them  see  it,  not  an  idle  form,  nor  a 
transient  feeling,  but  our  companion  through 
life,  infusing  its  purity  into  our  common  pur- 
suits, following  us  to  our  homes,  setting  a 
guard  round  our  integrity  in  the  resorts  of 
business,  sweetening  our  tempers  in  seasons  of 
provocation,  disposing  us  habitually  to  sym- 
pathy with  others,  to  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness under  our  own  afflictions,  to  candid 
judgment,  and  to  sacrifices  for  others  good ; 
and  we  may  hope  that  our  light  will  not 
shine  uselessly,  that  some  slumbering  con- 
science will  be  roused  by  this  testimony  to 
the  excellence  and  practicableness  of  religion, 
that  some  worldly  professor  of  Christianity  will 
learn  his  obligations  and  blush  for  his  crimi- 
nal inconsistency,  and  that  some,  in  whom 
the  common  arguments  for  our  religion  may 
have  failed  to  work  a  full  belief,  will  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tiuth,  by 
this  plain  practical  truth  of  the  heavenly 
nature  of  Christianity.  Every  man  is  sur- 
rounded with  beings,  who  are  moulded  more 
or  less  by  the  principles  of  sympathy  and  imi- 
tation ;  and  this  social  part  of  our  nature  he  is 
bound  to  press  into  the  service  of  Christianity. 
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It  will  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks 
on  the  duty  of  aiding  Christianity  by  our 
example,  that  religion  is  to  be  worn  osten- 
tatiously, and  that  the  Christian  is  studiously 
to  exhibit  himself  and  his  good  works  for 
imitation.  That  same  book  which  enjoins  us 
to  be  patterns,  tells  us  to  avoid  parade,  and 
even  to  prefer  entire  secrecy  in  our  charities 
and  our  prayers.  Nothing  destroys  the 
weight  of  example  so  much  as  labor  to 
make  it  striking  and  observed.  Goodness,  to 
be  interesting,  must  be  humble,  modest,  unas- 
suming, not  fond  of  show,  not  waiting  for 
great  and  conspicuous  occasions,  but  disclosing 
itself  without  labor  and  without  design,  in 
pious  and  benevolent  offices,  so  simple,  so 
minute,  so  steady,  so  habitual,  that  they  will 
carry  a  conviction  of  the  singleness  and 
purity  of  the  heart  from  which  they  proceed. 
Such  goodness  is  never  lost.  It  glorifies  itself 
by  the  very  humility  which  encircles  it,  just 
as  the  lights  of  heaven  often  break  with 
peculiar  splendor  through  the  cloud  which 
threatened  to  obscure  them. 

A  pure  example,  which  is  found  to  be  more 
consistent  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  known, 
is  the  best  method  of  preaching  and  extend- 
ing Christianity.  Without  it,  zeal  for  con- 
verting men  brings  reproach  on  the  cause. 
A  bad  man,  or  a  man  of  only  ordinary  good- 
ness, who  puts  himself  forward  in  this  work, 
throws  a  suspiciousness  over  the  efforts  of 
better  men,  and  thus  the  world  come  to  set 
down  all  labor  for  spreading  Christianity  as 
mere  pretence.  Let  not  him  who  will  not 
submit  to  the  toil  of  making  himself  better, 
become  a  reformer  at  home  or  abroad.  Let 
not  him  who  is  known  to  be  mean,  or  dis- 
honest, or  intriguing,  or  censorious,  or  un- 
kind in  his  neighborhood,  talk  of  his  concern 
for  other  men's  souls.  His  life  is  an  injury 
to  religion,  which  his  contributions  of  zeal, 
or  even  of  wealth,  cannot  repair,  and  its  in- 
juriousness  is  aggravated  by  these  very  at- 
tempts to  expiate  its  guilt,  to  reconcile  him  to 
himself. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  greatest  obstruc- 
tion to  Christianity  in  heathen  countries,  is 
the  palpable  and  undeniable  depravity  of 
Christian  nations.  They  abhor  our  religion, 
because  we  are  such  unhappy  specimens  of 
it.  They  are  unable  to  read  our  books,  but 
they  cari  read  our  lives  ;  and  what  wonder,  if 
they  reject  with  scorn  a  system  under  which 
the  vices  scent  to  have  flourished  so  luxuri- 
antly. The  Indian  of  both  hemispheres  lias 
reason  to  set,  down  the  Christian  as  little 

better  than  himself.  lie  associates  with  the 
name,  perfidy,  fraud,  rapacity,  and  slaughter. 
Can  we  wonder  that,  he  is  unwilling  to  rcccivo 
a  religion  from  the  hand  which  has  chained 
or  robbed  him  ?    Thus  bad  example  is  the 


great  obstruction  to  Christianity,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home  ;  and  perhaps  little  good  is 
to  be  done  abroad,  until  we  become  better  at 
home,  until  real  Christians  understand  and 
practise  their  religion  more  thoroughly,  and 
by  their  example  and  influence  spread  it 
among  their  neighbors  and  through  their 
country,  so  that  the  aspect  of  Christian 
nations  shall  be  less  shocking  and  repulsive 
to  the  Jew,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan.  Our 
first  labor  should  be  upon  ourselves ;  and  in- 
deed if  our  religion  be  incapable  of  bearing 
more  fruit  among  ourselves,  it  hardly  seems 
to  deserve  a  very  burning  zeal  for  its  pro- 
pagation. The  question  is  an  important  one ; 
would  much  be  gained  to  heathen  countries, 
were  we  to  make  them  precisely  what  nations 
called  Christian  now  are  ?  That  the  change 
would  be  beneficial,  we  grant;  but  how  many 
dark  stains  would  remain  on  their  characters. 
They  would  continue  to  fight  and  shed  blood 
as  they  now  do,  to  resent  injuries  hotly,  to 
worship  present  gain  and  distinction,  and  to 
pursue  the  common  business  of  life  on  the 
principles  of  undisguised  selfishness  ;  and  they 
would  learn  one  lesson  of  iniquity  which  they 
have  not  yet  acquired,  and  that  is,  to  con- 
demn and  revile  their  brethren,  who  should 
happen  to  view  the  most  perplexed  points  of 
theologv  differently  from  themselves.  The 
truth  is,  Christian  nations  want  a  genuine  re- 
formation, one  worthy  of  the  name.  They 
need  to  have  their  zeal  directed,  not  so  much 
to  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  abroad,  as  to 
the  application  of  its  plain  precepts  to  their 
daily  business,  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  the  treatment  of  their  domestics  and 
dependants,  and  to  their  social  and  religious 
intercourse.  They  need  to  understand,  that, 
a  man's  piety  is  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much 
by  his  professions  or  direct  religions  ex- 
ercises, as  by  a  conscientious  Surrender  of  his 
will,  passions,  worldly  interests,  and  preju- 
dices, to  the  acknowledged  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  especially  by  a  philanthropy  re- 
sembling in  its  great  features  of  mildness, 
activity,  and  endurance,  that  of  desus  Christ. 
They  need  to  give  up  their  severe  inquisition 
into  their  neighbors'  opinions,  and  to  begin 
in  earnest  to  seek  for  themselves,  and  to  com- 
municate to  others  a  nobler  standard  of  tem- 
per and  practice,  than  thev  have  yet  derived 

from  tin4  Scriptures.  In  a  word,  thev  need  to 
learn  the  real  value  and  design  of  Christi- 
anity by  the  only  thorough  and  effectual  pro- 
cess;  that  is,  by  drinking  deeply  into  its 
spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man.  If,  in  this 
age  of  societies,  we  should  think  it  wise  to 
recommend  another  institution  for  the  pro* 
pagation  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  one.  the 
members  of  which  should  be  pledged  to  as*isi 
and  animate  one  another  in  living  according 
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to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  How  far  such 
a  measure  would  be  effectual,  we  venture  not 
to  predict ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that 
should  it  prosper,  it  would  do  more  for 
spreading  the  gospel,  than  all  other  associa- 
tions which  are  novy  receiving  the  patronage 
of  the  Christian  world. 


EXCERPTS. 

There  is  no  need  of  smiting  a  rock  in  the 
wilderness,  to  supply  the  thirst  of  the  heart. 
So  far  as  outward  things  are  concerned,  no 
spring-floods  of  good  fortune  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  ;  if  the  mind  is  kept  in  action, 
and  the  affections  unchilled  by  selfishness, 
every  day  of  life  may  be  one  of  gladness, 
because,  when  the  power  of  enjoyment  is  kept 
in  order,  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  never 
wanting.  The  truth  is  that  happiness  de- 
pends on  what  we  are,  and  not  on  what  we 
have ;  that  when  the  spirit  is  kept  in  tune, 
the  harmonies  of  nature  and  of  life  will  al- 
ways be  listened  to  with  delight ;  that,  to  be 
at  peace  with  ourselves,  with  others  and  with 
God,  brings  out  those  full  tones  of  glory  and 
love  on  which  the  soul  floats  upborne  from 
all  things  unworthy,  and  brought  continually 
nearer  Heaven. 


I  am  aware  of  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ments. Dispositions  vary  almost  as  much  as 
countenances.  Yet  truth,  the  just  balance, 
the  almighty  equalizer,  restores  the  equilib- 
rium. Under  its  regulation,  that  which  is 
rough  and  harsh,  is  smoothed  and  softened  ; 
distant  and  reserved,  brought  near  and  en- 
larged; exclusive  and  fearful,  expanded  in 
confidence.  The  lamb  and  the  lion  lie  down 
together,  and  a  child  leads  them ;  the  leopard 
and  the  kid  play  upon  the  same  sward  ;  the 
bear,  and  the  cow,  and  the  fatling  feed  in  the 
same  pasture :  the  venom  of  the  asp  and  the 
cocatrice  is  changed  ;  and  the  weaned  child 
plays  around  their  den.  It  not  only  equal- 
izes, but  makes  free.  Equality  is  freedom. 
"  If  the  truth  make  you  free,  ye  are  free." 
If  this  freedom  is  equality,  then  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God  upon  the  same  heavenly  ground, 
receiving  of  the  same  cup,  eating  of  the  same 
bread,  and  enjoying  the  same  pleasures.  The 
same  energy  quickens,  the  same  life  governs 
and  invigorates,  the  same  powers  go  into 
action  and  are  witnessed  in  all,  the  same  con- 
solations produce  similar  results  of  comfort 
and  holy  hope  ;  and  thus  this  equality  is  seen 
as  the  one  faith  and  the  one  baptism  for  all 
the  spiritual  children. 

And  yet  with  all  this  proof  in  favor  of 
equality,  we  have  to  acknowledge  ourselves 
so  differently  circumstanced  at  times,  as 
almost  to  justify  a  conclusion  that  we  may 
vary  in  the  exhibition  of  dispositions  and 


temperaments.  Submitting  as  we  do,  and 
perhaps  must  do,  to  wfcat  may  be  called  the 
artificial  arrangements  of  society,  and  which 
in  many  instances  do  not  accord  with  the 
pure  openings  of  Divine  Wisdom,  we  are 
brought  into  suffering.  The  feeling  originating 
from  such  connection  crowds  upon  us,  and 
often  partially  overwhelms  in  sorrow.  And 
although  in  the  discharge  of  duties  we  may 
be  found  faithful,  and  in  that  state  lifted  and 
above  the  world,  yet  the  prospect  of  return, 
to  again  mingle  in  the  same  scene,  brings  a 
cloud  upon  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  bright  and  blessed  day  of  favor.  I  am 
satisfied,  however,  that  nothing  should  be  al- 
lowed to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  view  pre- 
sented, it  being  designed  for  good  to  us  and 
glory  to  God, — to  annul  the  effects  of  the  true 
peace  given,  and  which  is  appointed  as  the 
stay  and  the  strength  of  the  mind ;  but  that 
we  should  make  war  through  the  armor 
given,  a  war  in  a  righteous  mind  and  feeling, 
and  then  I  can  see  a  prospect  of  deliverance 
in  the  achievement  of  victory,  perfect  and 
'decisive.  I  cannot  doubt  an  overcoming, 
neither  can  I  doubt  but  that  they  who  over- 
come have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  to  a  full 
and  an  entire  participation  of  what  is  food  in 
heaven  ;  whether  that  Heaven  is  the  Eternal 
and,  to  us,  yet  unexplored  condition,  or  the 
one  known  by  the  spirit  of  the  just  on  earth, 
in  a  pure  and  holy  love,  in  a  peace  unbroken, 
in  a  joy  supreme. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  25,  1868. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Chatham,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  Reuben 
N.  Finch,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  Sixth  month,  at  her  residence 

in  Easton,  Md.,  Esther  E.  Atkinson,  widow  of  the 
late  Isaac  Atkinson,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age ;  a 
member  and  elder  of  Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting. 
Her  daily  life  was  au  example  of  meekness  and  lov- 
ing kindness  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  while  her 
departure  is  mourned  by  many  sorrowing  relatives 
and  friends,  they  have  the  comforting  assurance 
that  with  her  all  is  well,  and  that  she  has  been 
gathered  into  the  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the 
righteous. 

"The  love  of  God  f"  Who  can  fathom  it? 
We  soon  cloy  with  honey  ;  'tis  not  very  hard 
to  satisfy  ourselves  with  sugar  ;  even  of  bread 
we  may  tire  ;  but  who  ever  tired  of  air  ?  All 
day  we  breathe  it ;  at  morning,  at  noon,  at 
night,  all  night — all  our  lives,  and  we  are  not 
weary. 

"  Love  is  the  vital  air  of  the  soul.  Every 
earthly  pleasure  wearies,  but  of  spiritual 
pleasures  we  never  tire.  The  more  we  are 
rilled  with  them,  the  more  hungry  and  thirsty 
after  them  we  grow ;  and  we  are  more  sure, 
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the  more  we  taste  the  love  of  God,  that  it  can 
fill  us,  and  be  always  about  us,  and  be  always 
peace  and  everlasting  joy." 


From  the  Boston  Weekly  Transcript. 
LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 
WlKTEKBCRG  CHALET,  SWISS  SAXONY,  ) 

June  2,  18(58.  ) 
We  have  been  journeying  slowly  up  the 
"Elbe"  valley,  through  this  romantic  coun- 
try, occasionally  changing  our  mode  of  con- 
veyance from  steamboat  to  horse  or  mule 
back,  or  the  very  comfortable  arm-chair  bar- 
row, as  one  might  make  it  most  desirable. 
The  formation  in  this  part  of  Germany  is  un- 
like anything  I  have  before  seen.  It  has  an 
interest  for  the  geologist  as  showing  the  ac- 
tion of  water  in  the  far  away  time  before 
there  was  any  "green  thing"  to  make  beauti- 
ful the  earth.  The  valleys  are  deep,  and  the 
immense  height  and  abruptness  of  the  sides 
render  it  impossible  to  find  egress  save  by 
winding  pathways.  As  I  looked  yesterday 
over  the  broad  panorama,  and  saw  great  piles 
of  stone  work,  I  could  scarcely  believe  the 
hand  of  man  had  not  been  there — that  water 
alone  had  done  this  mightv  work.  Layer 
upon  layer  of  sandstone  and  column  above 
column  rises  to  claim  our  admiration.  Some- 
times overhanging  the  pathway  as  if  ready  to 
fall  and  crush  us,  assuming  fantastic  and 
grotesque  shapes,  they  look  like  the  work  of 
the  fairies  and  gnomes  of  whom  we  read  in 
old  German  tales  and  legends.  Many  of  them 
need  only  the  action  of  a  few  more  winters' 
frosts  to  fall  and  encumber  the  vallevs  over 
which  for  hundreds  of  silent  centuries  they 
have  stood  sentinels.  Swi>>  Saxony  embraces 
all  the  country  bordering  the  Elbe  from 
Pilnits  to  Ausiz.  Formerly  this  part  of  the 
country  was  called  Hochtan,  but  the  last  cen- 
turies it  has  been  known  as  "tSwras  Saxnnv." 
We  do  not  see  here,  as  in  Alpine  Switzerland, 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  nor 
rivers  of  eternal  ice,  but  we  see  strange  con- 
formations  of  stone  work,  as  if  the  Lfiants  of 
old  had  left  hastily  the  building  of  mighty 
cathedrals  and  strongholds,  and  so  long  ago, 
too,  that  the  ivy,  that  beautifier  of  old  ruins 
has  had  time  to  do  its  loving  work. 

Here  are  to  be  found  innumerable  treasures 
for  the  student  in  mineralogy  ;  abundant  bar* 

vest  for  t lie  botanist  wherewith  to  enrich  his 
collection  ;  and  for  the  lover  of  nature  in  its 
wild  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  in  its  Lrrotes<uie 
and  strange  forms,  there  is  ever  a  changing 
picture.     The  student   of  men  and  women. 

their  various  customs  ami  habits,  bos  ample 
material  to  engage  his  mind,  and  acute  obser- 
vation ;  while  the  poet  will  delight  in  the  true 
heart  pictures  opened  to  him  to  transcribe, 
without  thought  of  obtrusivencss  or  indelicacy 


— the  heart's  best  treasures.  To  the  "  Winter- 
berg"  and  into  Swiss  Saxony  come  men  and 
women  of  all  degrees,  from  kings,  queens  and 
princes,  the  educated  and  refined,  to  the  huni- 
l}le  peasant  who  tills  the  ground,  with  his  peas- 
ant wife,  who,  on  market  days,  take  the  vege- 
tables and  little  pigs  to  market — the  latter  per- 
haps may  have  walked  many  miles  to  see  the 
strange  conformations  before  them,  to  worship, 
wonder  and  adore,  and  love,  yes,  love,  dear  old 
Saxony,  and  their  good  Saxon  king,  more  for 
this  wonderful  stone  work! 

Yesterday  Oswald  carried  my  chair  to  the 
brink  of  a  fearful  precipice,  and  said,  "  Look, 
Madam,  there  is  the  tower  built  by  King  Au- 
gust's son,  to  show  the  spot  where  his  father 
killed  the  enraged  deer;"  and  I  looked  up  to  a 
point  called  the  "Little  Winter  Bav,"  where, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  August  the  Strong 
killed  a  deer  which  had  turned  upon  him  and 
pursued  him  to  this  fearful  spot.  The  king  was 
so  immensely  strong  that  a  common  horse-shoe 
was  easily  broken  in  his  hands,  and  turning  at 
the  last  fearful  moment,  he  gave  the  enraged 
animal  a  blow  with  his  arquebus  which  felled 
him  instantly,  and  the  king  was  saved.  The 
horns  of  the  deer  are  now  in  the  collection  at 
the  Castle  of  Wallestein — the  Mnlleatein,  made 
famous,  in  our  day,  by  Schiller,  and  in  his  owu 
day,  of  the  thirty  years  war,  by  his  daring 
deeds  of  wrong.  I  will  at  some  future  time 
.write  a  letter  telling  you  of  a  most  delightful 
excursion  we  made  into  Bohemia,  to  this  cas- 
tle, and  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Cistercian 
Brotherhood. 

After  looking  long  at  the  beautiful  carpet  of 
tree-tops  before  me,  and  far  down  the  deep  ra- 
vine, and  up  to  the  old  tower,  I  said,  "Are  you 
Saxou,0  wald  ?"  He  folded  his  hand  over  his 
heart  and  said :  "Saxon  heart  loves  Saxon's* 
kings"  How  deep  a  grief  for  such  hearts  to 
lose  the  shrine  where  their  fathers  worshipped 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  they  have  held  in 
reverebce  from  their  childhood.  The  time  in 
the  vea  r  the  most  favorable  for  visiting  Swiss 
S  ixonv  is  either  late  in  the  spring  or  autumn  ; 
the  weather  is  clear  at  these  seasons  and  most 
serene,  the  crowd  of  peasants  not  ao  great,  for 
they  are  busy  in  the  field.  The  best  way  to 
travel  is  on  foot,  but  when  this  is  not  practica- 
ble, mules  and  ponies  are  always  to  be  found, 
and  good  chairman,  with  comfortable,  easy 
sedan  chairs,  can  be  bad  at  the  various  points 
to  take  those  on  their  wav  to  the  mountain 
who  may  wish  to  ascend.  X  at  first  had  much 
discomfort  lest  I  was  too  heavy  a  chairftll,  but 
soon  became  easy  as  I  saw  the  men  walk  on 
without  fatigue  and  keep  far  in  advance  of  the 
party  on  horse-back. 

The  Chalets,  the  guides,  mules  ami  horses — 
indeed,  all  these  accotnmoda lions — ntv  under 
the  coutrol  of  the  government;  so  of  course  the 
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paths  are  in  good  and  safe  condition,  while  any 
extortion  on  the  part  of  the  employed  towards 
the  traveller  would  at  once  be  punished  by  re- 
moval. The  trees  in  the  forest  are  so  cut  away 
that  they  offer  glimpses  of  distant  points,  yet 
at  the  same  time  afford  shelter  from  rain  or 
sun.  We  came  up  last  evening  to  the  Chalet 
just  before  the  sun  went  down.  The  view  was 
beautiful,  and  after  the  evening  closed  in,  a 
thunder  storm  gathered,  which  seemed  to 
spread  from  one  to  every  point  of  the  heavens. 
Soon  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  after 
a  simple  supper  we  were  glad  to  rest  ourselves 
till  morning. 

Everything  is  taken  to  the  Chalet  in  baskets, 
on  the  backs  of  women  and  girls.  Some  of  the 
younger  are  very  pretty.  Unlike  in  form  and 
feature  the  Southern  German,  they  have  sharp 
black  eyes,  black  hair  and  erect  forms ;  the  hair 
is  finer  and  longer,  not  worn  and  made  coarse 
by  carrying  heavy  burdens  on  the  head. 

Most  of  the  people  have  Bohemian  traits  of 
character,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  watch 
the  varied  types  presenting  themselves.  The 
morning  proved  a  rainy  one,  and  I  awoke  to 
regret  the  loss  of  a  bright  clear  sunrise.  I 
amused  myself  as  well  as  might  be  by  watch- 
ing the  various  parties  leaving  the  Chalet,  and 
with  the  gambols  of  a  beautiful  deer  that  came 
last  year  into  the  inclosure  badly  wounded. 
The  good  wife  kindly  cared  for  it,  bathed  its 
hurt,  and  gave  it  milk :  it  recovered,  and  re- 
mained with  the  family  till  winter.  So  soon  as 
the  spring  and  Chalet  opened,  the  deer  came 
back,  and  has  been  ever  since  a  guest ;  four 
days  since  it  went  to  the  woods  at  night  and  re- 
turned in  the  morning  with  a  little  one  not 
more  than  eight  days  old  ;  probably  the  deer 
heard  the  cry  of  distress  made  by  the  little  one 
who  had  lost  its  mother,  and  brought  it  to  the 
same  kind  hand  that  had  healed  its  own 
wounds.  Before  the  little  one  came  Hans  al- 
ways drank  a  bottle  of  milk,  since  then  he  re- 
fuses it  in  favor  of  his  young  favorite.  I  have 
written  my  letter  in  a  little  room  filled  with 
students,  foresters,  and  some  women  playing 
on  the  harp  and  guitar,  while  the  students  are 
talking — some  Bohemian,  some  Russian,  some 
Polish  and  some  Hungarian — and  at  last  I  am 
addressed  in  Mother  English. 

From  all  this,  the  guide  calls  me,  to  prepare 
for  leaving.  The  ladies  are  in  their  saddles, 
and  the  gentlemen  mounted — Hans  (as  they 
call  the  deer)  gives  a  short  cry  for  the  little 
one,  and  they  follow  us  to  the  opening,  when 
they  turn  suddenly  and  we  see  them  in  the 
distance.  It  is  singular  (the  host  told  me)  that 
Hans  will  always  escort  the  ladies  on  their 
way,  but  if  there  are  none  in  the  party  he  will 
not  leave  the  inclosure.  I  suppose  he  feels  all 
women  must  be  as  kind  as  his  good  friend,  the 
hostess  at  the  Chalet,  and  pays  them  this  cau- 


tious attention.  "We  will  be  in  Bohemia  in  a 
few  moments,  on  our  way  to  take  the  boat  for 
Teplitze,  a  pretty  city  in  Bohemia,  the  resi- 
dence in  summer  of  Prince  deCleary  —  and 
near  to  Castle  Wallestein,  of  which  in  my  next 
I.  will  write,  and  of  many  other  matters  which 
perhaps  may  interest  and  amuse.  The  crops 
promise  an  abundant  harvest,  and  the  hearts 
of  all  are  glad  and  hopeful  that  it  may  be  gath- 
ered and  garnered  before  the  War  Demon  is 
loosed  upon  this  fruitful  land.  B. 

OUR  LITTLE  NEWSBOY. 
BY  LOUISA  ALCOTT. 

Hurrying  to  catch  a  certain  car,  at  a  cer- 
tain corner,  late  one  stormy  night,  I  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  queer-looking 
bundle  lying  in  a  doorway. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  it's  a  child !  O  John  ! 
I'm  afraid  he's  frozen !"  I  exclaimed  to  my 
brother,  as  we  both  bent  over  the  bundle. 

Such  a  little  fellow  as  he  was,  in  the  big, 
ragged  coat ;  such  a  tired,  baby  face,  under 
the  fuzzy  cap ;  such  a  purple,  little  hand,  still 
holding  fast  a  few  papers ;  such  a  pathetic 
sight  altogether,  was  the  boy,  lying  on  the 
stone  step,  with  the  snow  drifting  over  him — 
that  it  was  impossible  to  go  by. 

"  He  is  asleep ;  but  he'll  freeze,  if  left  so 
long.  Here,  wake  up,  my  boy,  and  go  home 
as  fast  as  you  can,"  cried  John,  with  a  gentle 
shake,  and  a  very  gentle  voice ;  for  the  mem- 
ory of  a  dear  little  lad,  safely  tucked  up  at 
home,  made  him  fatherly-kind  to  the  small 
vagabond. 

The  moment  he  was  touched,  the  boy 
tumbled  up,  and,  before  he  was  half  awake, 
began  his  usual  cry  with  an  eye  to  business. 

"  Paper,  sir  ?    Herald  ! — Transkip ! — Last 

 "  a  great  gap  swallowing  up  the  "  last 

edition ;"  and  he  stood  blinking  at  us  like  a 
very  chilly  young  owl. 

"  I'll  buy  'em  all,  if  you'll  go  home,  my 
little  chap  ;  it's  high  time  you  were  abed,"  said 
John,  whisking  the  damp  papers  into  one 
pocket,  *and  his  purse  out  of  another,  as  he 
spoke. 

"  All  of  'em  ? — why  there's  six !" — croaked 
the  boy,  for  he  was  as  hoarse  as  a  raven. 

"Never  mind,  I  can  kindle  a  fire  with  'em. 
Put  that  in  your  pocket,  and  trot  home,  my 
man,  as  fast  as  possible." 

"Where  do  you  live?"  I  asked,  picking  up 
the  fifty  cents  that  fell  from  the  little  fingers, 
too  benumbed  to  hold  it. 

"  Mills  Court ;  out  of  Hanover.  Cold,  ain't 
it?"  said  the  boy,  blowing  on  his  purple  hands, 
and  hopping  feebly  from  one  leg  to  the  other, 
to  take  the  stiffness  out. 

"  Pie  can't  go  all  that  way  in  this  storm — 
such  a  mite,  and  so  used  up  with  cold  and 
sleep — John." 
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"Of  course  he  can't;  we'll  put  him  in  a 
car,"  began  John  :  when  the  boy  wheezed  out : 

"  No  ;  I've  got  ter  wait  for  Sam.  He'll  be 
along  as  soon's  the  theatre's  done.  He  said 
he  would  ;  and  so  I'm  waitin." 

"Who  is  Sam?"  I  asked. 

"  He's  the  feller  I  lives  with.  I  ain't  got 
any  folks,  and  he  takes  care  o'  me." 

"  Nice  care,  indeed,  leaving  a  baby  like  you 
to  wait  for  him  here  such  a  night  as  this,"  I 
said,  crossly. 

"  Oh,  he's  good  to  me,  Sam  is,  though  he 
does  knock  me  around  sometimes,  when  I 
ain't  spry.  The  big  fellers  shoves  me  back, 
you  see ;  and  I  gets  cold,  and  can't  sing  out 
loud  ;  so  I  don't  sell  my  papers,  and  has  to 
work  'em  off  late." 

"Hear  the  child  talk!  One  would  think 
he  was  sixteen  instead  of  six,"  I  said,  half- 
laughing. 

"  I'm  most  ten.  Hi ! — ain't  that  a  oner  ?" 
cried  the  boy,  as  a  gust  of  sleet  slapped  him 
in  the  face,  ,  when  he  peeped  to  see  if  Sam  was 
coming.  "Hullo!  the  lights  is  out!  Why, 
the  play's  done,  and  the  folks  gone,  and  Sam's 
forgot  me." 

It  was  very  evident  that  Sam  had  forgotten 
his  little  protege;  and  a  strong  desire  to  shake 
Sam  possessed  me. 

"No  use  waitin'  any  longer;  and  now  my 
papers  is  sold,  I  ain't  afraid  to  go  home,"  said 
the  boy,  stepping  down,  like  a  little  old  man 
with  the  rheumatism,  and  preparing  to  trudge 
away  through  the  storm. 

"Stop  a  bit,  my  little  Casibianca;  a  car 
will  be  along  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  while 
waiting  you  can  warm  yourself  over  there," 
said  John,  with  the  purple  hand  in  his. 

"  My  name's  Jack  Hill,  not  Gassy  Banks, 
please  sir,"  said  the  little  party  with  dignity. 

"  Have  you  had  your  supper,  Mr.  Hill  ?" 
asked  John,  laughing. 

"  I  had  some  peanuts,  and  two  sucks  of 
Joe's  orange;  but  it  warn't  very  fillin',"  he 
said,  gravely. 

"I  should  think  not.  Here! — one  stew; 
and  be  eruick,  please,"  cried  John,  as  we  sat 
down  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  confectioner's 
opposite. 

While  little  Jack  shovelled  in  the  hot  oys- 
ters—with his  eyes  shutting  up  now  and  then, 
in  spite  of  himself— we  looked  at  him,  and 
thought  again  of  lit  tic  Rosy-fape  at  honie,  sale 
in  his  warm  nest,  with  mother-love  watching 
over  him.  Nodding  toward  the  ragged,  grirny, 
forlorn  little  oreature  —dropping  asleep  over 

his  supper  like  a  tired  baby— I  said  — 

'Can  you  imagine  our  Freddy,  out  alone 
at  this  hour,  trying  to  'work  ..11"'  his  papers, 
because  afraid  to  go  home  till  he  has? 

"I'd  rather  not  try,"  answered  brother 
John,  winking  hard,  as  he  stroked  the  little 


head  beside  him,  which,  by  the  by,  looked 
very  like  a  ragged  yellow  door-mat.  I  think 
brother  John  winked  hard,  but  I  can't  be 
sure,  for  I  know  I  did  ;  and  for  a  minute  there 
seemed  to  be  a  dozen  newsboys  dancing  before 
my  eyes. 

"  There  goes  our  car,  and  it's  the  last,"  said 
John,  looking  at  me. 

"  Let  it  go,  but  don't  leave  the  boy  ;"  and  I 
frowned  at  John  for  hinting  such  a  thing. 

"  Here  is  his  car.  Now,  my  lad,  bolt  your 
last  oyster,  and  come  on." 

"Good-night,  ma'am!  Thankee,  sir!" 
croaked  the  grateful  little  voice,  as  the  child 
was  caught  up  in  John's  strong  hands,  and 
set  down  on  the  car-step. 

With  a  word  to  the  conductor,  and  a  small 
business  transaction,  we  left  Jack  coiled  up  in 
a  corner,  to  finish  his  nap  as  tranquilly  as  if 
it  wasn't  midnight,  and  a  "knocking  round" 
might  not  await  him  at  his  journey's  end. 

We  didn't  mind  the  storm  much  as  we  plod- 
ded home ;  and  when  I  told  the  story  to  Kosy- 
face,  next  day,  his  interest  quite  reconciled 
me  to  the  sniffs  and  sneezes  of  a  bad  cold. 

"  If  I  saw  that  poor  little  boy,  Aunt  Weedy, 
I'd  love  him  lots !"  said  Freddy,  with  a  world 
of  pity  in  his  beautiful  child's  eyes. 

And,  believing  that  others  also  would  be 
kind  to  little  Jack,  and  such  as  he,  I  tell  the 
story. 

When  busy  fathers  hurry  home  at  night,  I 
hope  they'll  buy  their  papers  of  the  small 
boys,  who  get  "  shoved  back  ;"  the  feeble  ones, 
who  grow  hoarse,  and  can't  "  sing  out ;"  the 
shabby  ones,  who  evidently  have  only  forget- 
ful Sams  to  care  for  them  ;  and  the  hungry- 
looking  ones,  who  don't  get  what  is  "fillin'." 
For  love  of  the  little  sons  and  daughters  .-ate 
at  home,  say  a  kind  word,  buy  a  paper,  even 
if  you  don't  want  it;  and  never  pass  by,  leav- 
ing them  to  sleep  forgotten  in  the  streets  at 
midnight,  with  no  pillow  but  a  stone,  no 
coverlid  but  the  pitiless  snow,  and  not  even  a 
tender-hearted  robin  to  drop  leaves  over  them. 
— Msrry's  Museum. 


my  CREED. 

BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIKR. 

I  hold  that  Christian  gTfcOe  fcbOUndl 

Where  Chanty  is  seen  ;  that  when 
Wl  i  linib  to  h.»:iven,  'tis  on  the  rouinls 

Of  love  to  men. 
I  hohl  all  else  named  piety 

A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretence  ; 
Where  centre  is  not,  oan  there  be 

Circumference  ? 

This  I  moreover  bold,  tad  'ian< 

Affirm  where'er  my  rlivni"  may  go, 
Whatever  things  he  sweet  or  fair, 

Love  makes  them  so  ; 
Whether  it  he  the  InlUhi** 

That  charm  to  rest  the  nestling  bird, 
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Or  that  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 

And  blushes  without  word  ; 
Whether  the  dazzling  and  the  flush 

Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers, 
Or  by  some  cabin  door,  or  bush, 

Or  ragged  flowers. 
'Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery, 

Nor  stubborn  fast,  or  stated  prayers, 
That  make  us  saints  ;  we  judge  the  tree 

By  what  it  bears. 
And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 

From  work,  on  theologic  trust, 
I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 

Is  dry  as  dust. 

SUMMER. 

BY  HARRIET  MILLER  DAVIDSON. 

Blow,  flowers,  yellow  and  red, 

Down  in  the  garden  fair; 
Sing,  birds,  with  love-notes  stiong, 

In  your  swinging  bowers  in  the  air. 
Sing,  birds  ;  blow,  flowers  ; 

Swing  censers  of  sweetness  high, 
Fo  the  festival  time  of  earth  is  begun, 
And  solemn,  and  sweet,  and  glad  in  one, 

Is  the  summer  that  draweth  nigh. 
Blow,  lilies,  stately  and  tall, 

Robed  in  your  silver  sheen  ; 
Sing,  glad  father- birds,  over  the  nest, 

Up  in  the  tree-tops  green. 
Sing,  birds  ;  blow,  flowers  ; 

Ring  out  your  anthems  sweet ; 
Little  leaves  clap  your  innocent  hands  ; 
Summer  is  thrilling  through  all  the  lands, 

With  the  touch  of  her  golden  feet. 
Flame  out,  wallflowers,  in  fiery  brown  ; 

Ope,  early  rose-buds  of  June  ; 
Brood,  mother-birds,  in  silent  joy, 

Waiting  is  over  soon. 
Sing,  birds  ;  biow,  flowers  ; 

Faint  stirrings  of  life  begun 
Will  come  below  in  the  thrilling  nest, 
Under  the  mother-bird's  love-warm  breast, 

And  the  crown  of  her  life  be  won. 
Brighten,  0  flowers,  with  the  brightening  days, 

Down  in  the  garden  fair  ; 
Peal  out,  0  birds,  your  passionate  notes, 

On  the  quivering  summer  air. 
Blow,  flowers,  sing,  birds  ; 

Summer-time  fleets  amain  ; 
Bind  my  heart  with  a  chain  of  song, 
So  shall  its  pulse*  beat  brave  and  strong, 

When  winter-time  comes  again. 

Frazer's  Magazine. 

TEACHING. 
BY  ELIZABETH  SEDGWICK. 
(Concluded  from  page  319.) 

There  cannot  be  a  really  working  school, 
without  an  energetic,  hard-working  person  at 
its  head.  School-boys  and  girls  know  when 
their  guide  is  a  fellow-worker — when  he  has 
the  spirit  he  tries  to  breathe  into  them. 
Magnetism  is  a  somewhat  vague,  unsettled 
term,  but  it  stands  for  a  very  real  thing  when 
used  to  signify  the  subtle  influence,  whatever 
it  is,  that  acts  and  re-acts  between  human 
beings  in  different  relations — invisibly,  but  as 
certainly,  as  the  wind  upon  the  weather-cock, 


or  the  pole-star  upon  the  needle.  Every 
teacher  must  be  aware  that  his  own  state 
gives  its  tone  to  that  of  the  school.  If  he, 
from  any  cause,  is  languid  and  listless,  the 
energy  of  his  pupils  will  droop  to  some  extent 
at  least ;  whereas,  if  his  spirit  is  vigorous  and 
active,  it  will  communicate  a  life-giving  in- 
fluence. Woe,  then,  to  the  school  which  has 
not  at  its  head  an  earnest  man  or  woman. 
No  other  should  assume  the  functions  and 
duties  of  a  teacher.  Every  arrangement  in 
connection  with  the  school  should  be  made 
to  assist  and  enforce  the  impression  of  its 
being  a  place  for  real  work.  An  example  of 
strict  punctuality  must  be  set  by  the  teach- 
ers, and  pupils  must  be  required  to  follow  it. 
They  must  not,  for  .any  light  reason,  be  per- 
mitted to  lose  half  a  day,  or  even  an  hour 
from  it — the  idea  being  constantly  held  up, 
that  the  time  and  the  opportunity  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  lost.  They  must  be  en- 
couraged to  resist  a  headache,  if  not  severe, 
or  any  slight  bodily  ailment,  of  which  they 
would  fain  make  an  excuse  for  a  holiday. 

If  you  have  pupils,  out  of  your  own  family, 
and  one  stays  away  a  day,  go  immediately  to 
ask  the  reason  ;  that  parents  as  well  as  child 
may  see  what  importance  you  attach  to  regu- 
lar attendance.  Listen  to  no  plea  for  having 
lessons  excused  on  slight  and  insufficient 
grounds ;  nor  because  a  study  happens  to  be 
completed  within  only  one  or  two  days  of  the 
end  of  the  week  ;  allow  a  class  to  postpone 
beginning  a  new  one,  until  the  following 
week.  In  these  "  Character- factories,"  all 
the  operations  should  be  as  regularly,  habitu- 
ally, uninterruptedly,  and  unavoidably  carried 
on  as  in  those  for  the  weaving  of  cloth ;  and 
the  same  busy  hum  of  industry  should  per- 
vade them,  though  not  quite  so  audibly. 

When  a  new  scholar  comes  to  you,  ten  to 
one,  whatever  her  age,  you  will  find  her  de- 
ficient in  spelling,  and  incapable  of  writing  a 
half  page  of  a  letter  grammatically,  or  of 
bounding;  even  the  New  England  States  ;  for 
"  the  rudiments  of  education"  are  a  good  deal 
out  of  fashion.  With  such,  of  course,  you 
must  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  shall  not 
attempt,  within  these  limits,  to  lay  out  any 
plan  of  study,  but  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend, that  the  studies  pursued  at  any  one 
time,  should  be  few  in  number,  and  that 
undue  importance  should  not  attach  text- 
books on  various  subjects,  the  contents  of 
which,  however  well  mastered  at  the  time, 
will  either  be  forgotten  altogether,  or  remain 
an  undigested  mass  in  the  memory;  and 
which  are  more  valuable  as  books  of  reference 
than  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  studies  should  have  reference,  first  of 
all,  to  the  faculties  they  are  to  develop ;  the 
reasoning  powers,  those  of  analysis,  language, 
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and  ideality  should  all  have  direct  culti- 
vation. The  perceptive  powers  have  also 
a  claim  to  attention  which  is  not  usually 
properly  acknowledged.  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  I  were  capable  of  teaching  them,  I 
should  like,  in  the  summer  season,  to  have 
nothing  taught  but  the  natural  sciences. 

A  great  deal  of  what  is  learned  at  school  is 
necessarily  forgotten,  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
and  that  is  best  remembered  of  which  there  is 
something  within  or  without  ourselves  always 
to  remind  us.  The  study  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  human  body  comes  within  this  cate- 
gory, of  course ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  in 
connection  with  health,  I  consider  indispen- 
sable. So  also  does  the  study  of  languages, 
between  which  there  is  such  affiliation,  that 
one,  alone,  is  sufficient  to  keep  many  others, 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  mind  ;  and  al- 
though men  are  said  to  forget  a  great  deal  of 
their  Latin  and  Greek,  these  have  constituted 
the  foundation  of  a  superstructure,  which  is 
always  rising  higher  and  higher. 

Skeleton  histories  have  their  value  for  the 
same  reason.  They  may  be  clothed  upon  at 
a  later  period  ;  for  no  intelligent,  cultivated 
person  will  be  content  to  live  in  ignorance  of 
"  the  ages"  of  which  he  is  the  "  heir,"  any 
more  than  of  the  present  time.  But  do  not 
assign  your  pupils  too  much  to  do  ;  do  not 
let  them  attempt  too  much.  If  you  succeed 
in  training  properly  their  powers  of  mind,  in 
forming  in  them  habits  of  patient  careful 
study,  of  a  concentration  of  their  powers, 
bearing  upon  a  single  point,  as  the  sun's  rays 
are  collected  in  a  focus,  and  in  inspiring  them 
with  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
you  have  done  inexpressibly  more  for  them 
than  if  you  had  made  them  passive  reposi- 
tories of  the  knowledge  to  be  got  out  of  all 
the  school-books  that  ever  were  printed. 

If  you  have  your  pupils  in  your  family,  I 
advise  you  to  read  to  them  a  good  deal, 
taking  care  to  secure  attention  by  an  ani- 
mated manner,  by  occasional  questions  or 
remarks,  by  looking  out  geographical,  histori- 
cal, biographical,  or  mythological  references 
that  may  occur;  and  to  exercise  their  think- 
ing powers  by  conversation  growing  out  of 
the  topics  treated  of,  whatever  they  may  be. 
In  the  country,  there  are  always  six  scliool- 
hours  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an  admira- 
ble plan  to  devote  one  of  these  to  loud  read- 
ing, while  the  listners  carry  on  various 
branches  of  sewing,  whieh,  though  a  beauti- 
ful feminine  accomplishment,  is  so  fasi  falling 
into  disuse,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
one  of  the  lost  arts.  1  have  been  jealous  of 
the  time,  usually  devoted  to  mere  BUrface 
geography,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by  remember- 
ing how  much  1  was  made  to  give  to  it,  in 
my  early  years,  and  how  unprohlably.  "  Lati-  | 


tildes  and  longitudes,  lengths  and  breadths," 
etc.,  I  was  made  to  repeat  with  as  much 
facility  as  ABC. 

My  memory,  the  only  faculty  called  into 
exercise,  was  stored  with  names  of  countries, 
towns,  and  rivers,  etc.,  which  it  was  of  no  use 
for  me  to  know,  and  which  I  must  neces- 
sarily forgot,  and  which  I  might  never  have 
recalled  by  hearing  them  spoken  of  in  con- 
versation, or  seeing  them  mentioned  in  books. 
In  a  child's  early  years,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance can  be  made  with  the  great  gener- 
al divisions  and  features  of  the  globe,  such 
as  it  is  essential  to  know,  and  with  all  its 
artificial  divisions.  And  this  knowledge 
should  be  kept  up  by  a  weekly  or  semi-week- 
ly lesson  on  the  maps,  and  by  referring  to 
them  whenever  in  reading  any  point  is  mem* 
tioned,  the  place  of  which  is  not  remembered. 
Grammar,  I  believe,  is  seldom  anything  but 
a  puzzle  to  the  young.  It  is,  at  first,  taught 
better  by  example  than  by  practice,  and  it  is 
well  to  require  some  written  exercise  every 
day,  even  of  the  youngest  pupil. 

Frotn  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  STO&Y  OF  A  PIECE  OF  CHALK, 
It  is  so  long  ago  that  T  can  hardly  remem- 
ber it.  If  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  my  birth  were  reckoned  in  millions,  that 
number  would  not  be  too  great.  My  first 
recollections  are  of  a  white,  muddy  sediment, 
many  scores  of  feet  in  thickness,  stretching 
along  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  sea.  Of 
this  oozy  bed,  I  formed  an  inconsiderable 
part.  The  depth  of  sea- water  which  pressed 
down  this  stratum  was  so  great  that  the  light 
scarcely  found  its  way  through  the  green 
volume.  Day  and  night,  the  billows  tossed 
and  heaved  above  me.  I  could  hear  the 
storm  howl  and  the  hurricane  sweep  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  although  they  could  not 
affect  the  bottom  where  I  was  lying.  Before 
I  awoke  to  consciousness  in  my  oozy  condi- 
tion, I  had  existed  in  quite  another  form. 
The  constant  beatings  of  the  Cretaceous  sea 
against  its  rocky  barriers,  ami  the  vast 
quantity  of  muddy  matter  poured  into  it  by 
rivers,  caused  to  be  distributed  through  the 
sea-water  a  considerable  quantity  of  mineral 
sediment.  Of  course,  great  though  this 
quantity  originally  was,  when  it  was  diffused 
throughout  the  sea,  it  appeared  so  small  as 
not  to  affect  the  real  transparency  of  the 
water.  The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(for  such  was  a  good  portion  of  tlm  mineral 
matter  above  mentioned)  could  only  have 
been  proved  by  chemical  tests*.  It  happened, 
however,  that  there  were  eyes  sharp  enough 
to  detect  it,  although  human  eyes  did  not 
open  on  the  world  lor  myriads  of  ages  after- 
wards. Those  to  which  I  allude  belonged  to  a 
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set  of  animals  so  small  that  you  could  have 
put  millions  of  them  into  a  schoolgirl's  thim- 
ble ! 

Each  creature  was  a  perfect  animal,  never- 
theless.  It  had  a  soft,  jelly-like  substance, 
which  developed  itself  into  feelers,  that  took 
hold  of  prey  even  smaller  than  itself.  This 
soft  body  was  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  shelly 
case,  beautifully  ornamented,  and  uniformly 
shaped.  This  case  was  manufactured  either 
out  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  silica,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  held  in  solution 
by  the  sea-water.  Every  cubic  inch  of  water 
in  all  the  vast  ocean  at  whose  bottom  I  was 
lying  was  alive  with  these  animalcules,  ever- 
lastingly at  work  separating  the  mineral  mat- 
ter. It  was  quite  impossible  to  see  these 
little  workers  that  '  out  of  water  brought 
forth  solid  rock,'  and  yet  they  were  there. 
Their  individual  lifetime  was  very  brief, 
rarely  extending  over  a  few  hours.  But 
their  powers  of  reproduction  were  enormous, 
and  thus  they  were  always  dying  and  gener- 
ating. As  they  died,  they  began  to  sink 
slowly  through  the  water.  The  sea  was  al- 
ways full  of  their  dead  shells,  which  were 
gravitating  towards  the  bottom,  where  they 
fell  as  lightly  as  the  motes  which  float  in  the 
sunbeams  drop  upon  the  floor.  Night  and 
day,  they  were  always  alighting  there,  and 
forming  a  thin  film.  Century  after  century 
passed  away,  and  still  found  these  dead  shells 
accumulating,  until  all  the  figures  I  have 
heard  reckoned  on  the  blackboard  near  me— 
I  am  now  used  in  a  school-room  for  the  pur- 
poses of  arithmetic — would  not  together  give 
any  idea  of  their  numbers,  even  if  they  were 
all  stretched  out  in  a  row !  You  may  think 
this  is  a  bit  of  romancing,  but  it  is  not.  A 
few  days  ago,  a  gentleman  broke  a  piece  off 
me,  and  after  powdering  it  and  washing  it 
with  a  fine  camel-hair  brush  in  distilled  water 
(so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  experiment),  I 
heard  him  tell  a  friend  that  he  could  show 
him  thousands  upon  thousands  of  fossil  ani- 
malculic  shells  which  he  had  obtained  from 
this  small  piece ! 

I  am  composed  of  exactly  the  same  in- 
gredients. Although  I  am  no  bigger  than  a 
small  orange,  I  can  assure  you  there  are 
scores  of  millions  of  fossil  shells  contained 
within  my  bulk.  In  fact,  I  am  myself  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mass  or  congeries  of  the 
dead  shells  to  which  I  before  alluded.  Every 
time  the  teacher  makes  a  figure  with  me  on 
the  black-board,  he  leaves  thereon  thousands 
of  fossil  animalcule.  If  you  will  wash  the 
chalk  as  the  above-mentioned  gentleman  did, 
you  may  see  these  minute  fossils  for  yourself ; 
though,  it  is  true,  you  would  need  a  powerful 
microscope  to  enable  you  to  do  so. 

It  was  the  gradual  accumulation  of  these 


animalculic  shells  that  formed  the  oozy  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  extent  of  this 
mud-bed  was  very  great— not  less  than  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  in  area.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  slowness  of  the  deposition,  and  the 
infinitely  minute  creatures  which  almost 
wholly  formed  it,  the  accumulation  went  on 
until  the  mud  had  reached  a  vertical  thick- 
ness of  fifteen  hundred  feet !  What  must  be 
the  enormous  number  of  shells  contained  in 
this  mass,  and  the  number  of  centuries  occu- 
pied in  elaborating  it,  I  leave  you  to  guess. 
The  rate  of  deposition  was  very  regular,  and 
I  have  heard  that  along  the  bottom  of  the 
great  ocean  called  the  Atlantic  there  is  ac- 
tually now  being  formed  a  stratum  very  simi- 
lar to  that  from  which  I  was  taken.  Like  it, 
also,  it  is  formed  principally  by  immense 
numbers  of  dead  animalcule. 

I  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  Cretaceous 
sea  for  thousands  of  years,  during  which  great 
changes  took  place  in  the  oozy  deposit,  some  of 
which  I  distinctly  remember.  I  mentioned 
before  that,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  there 
were  diffused  through  the  sea-water  other 
minerals,  among  the  rest  one  called  silica,  the 
basis  of  common  sand.  Well,  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  minute  animals  inhabiting  my 
native  sea  used  this  mineral  instead  of 
lime,  so  that  their  shells  were  formed  of  flint. 
These,  of  course,  fell  to  the  bottom  along  with 
the  others,  and  were  all  mixed  up  together. 
By  and  by,  a  chemical  change  took  place  in 
the  thick  mud.  It  seems  that  the  little 
grains  or  shells  of  silica  have  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  the  lime,  and  to  run  together  ; 
consequently,  the  flinty  little  shells  aggrega- 
ted along  the  sea-bottom,  and  there  formed 
what  are  now  known  as  flint  bands  and  wo- 
dules.  These  layers  of  flint  were  formed  at 
nearly  regular  intervals,  the  chemical  changes 
being"  very  uniform.  I  should  also  mention, 
that  as  the  oozy  bed  increased  in  thickness, 
what  with  the  weight  of  sea-water  and  the 
overlying  mud,  the  tower  beds  began  to  be 
compressed  into  a  solid  form.  As  soon  as 
this  took  place,  they  passed  into  real  chalky  of 
which  I  found  myself  a  part. 

I  have  a  distict  recollection  of  the  crea- 
tures that  inhabited  the  sea  whilst  I  was 
lying  along  the  bottom.  I  am  told  there  are 
nothing  like  them  living  in  the  seas  of  the 
present  day.  Even  those  which  approach 
nearest  in  resemblance  differ  in  some  pointer 
another.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  in- 
habitants of  an  extinct  ocean  were  a  series  of 
large  sponges,  called  by  scientific  men  Para- 
mmdrce,  but  better  known  in  Norfolk  (where 
I  come  from)  as  '  Pot  Stones/  These  were 
originally  sponges  which  grew  one  within  the 
other,  like  so  many  packed  drinking-glasses, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
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Through  the  set,  however,  there  was  a  con- 
necting hollow,  which  is  now  filled  with  hard 
chalk,  the  rest  being  all  pure  flint.  It  is 
very  remakable  how  these  sponges  became 
transformed  into  their  flinty  condition.  As 
sponges,  they  were  full  of  what  are  called 
spicule — that  is,  flinty,  needle  shaped  crystals, 
which  act  the  part  of  vertebrae  to  the  sponge. 
You  may  find  them  in  the  sponges  of  the 
present  day.  When  the  *  pot  stones'  existed 
in  this  state,  as  the  sponges  died  and  began 
to  decompose,  they  served  as  nuclei  to  all  the 
flinty  particles  of  animalculic  shells  diffused 
through  the  mud.  These  replaced  the  decay- 
ing matter  of  the  sponge  little  by  little,  until 
the  original  Paramoudrce  were  turned  into 
*  pot  stones.'  That  the  flint  was  originally 
soft  may  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  fossil 
shells  are  often  found  embedded  in  it.  The 
other  creatures  I  most  distinctly  remember 
are  now  found  in  a  solid  state  in  the  chalk, 
and  are  commonly  known  as  f  Fairy  loaves' 
and  '  hearts.'  They  belong  to  an  extensive 
family  still  living,  and  known  to  fishermen 
(who  often  dredge  them  from  the  bottom  of 
the  present  sea)  as  '  Sea-urchins,'  on  account 
of  their  spiny  covering.  The  existing  sea- 
urchins  crawl  along  the  bottom  by  means  of 
innumerable  suckers.  Many  a  time  have  the 
fossil  fairy  loaves  thus  crept  over  where  I 
lay.  The  hearts  were  similarly  covered  with 
movable  spines  or  bristles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JAPANESE  COINAGE. 

The  Mechanics'  Magazine  gives  the  follow- 
ing  account  of  the  decidedly  primitive  meth- 
ods by  which  Japanese  silver  money  is  coined 
at  the  Government  mint  at  Yeddo : 

"  A  lump  of  silver  of  the  necessary  fineness, 
obtained  either  from  the  Government  mines  or 
by  melting  down  Mexican  dollars,  is  placed  in 
an  iron  ladle,  and  reduced  to  a  molten  state 
by  means  of  a  charcoal  fire  and  a  pair  of 
blacksmith's  bellows.  It  is  then  poured  into 
a  mould,  from  which  it  is  taken  out  in  the 
shape  of  thin  rectangular  bars,  which  are  im* 
mediately  thrown  into  a  tub  of  cold  water. 
On  being  taken  out,  a  man  seated  on  the 
ground  shears  off,  with  a  pair  of  large  fixed 
scissors,  all  jagged  pieces  adhering  to  the 
angles.  They  are  now  handed  to  another 
man,  who  weighs  them  one  by  one,  and  a 
piece  is  cut  off,  if  necessary,  to  reduce  the 
bar  to  its  proper  weight.  The  next  process 
is  that  of  dividing  the  bar  by  a  fixed  pair  of 
shears  into  eight  equal  portions  of  the  size  of 
ichibus.  This  is  done  by  a  workman  cutting  it 
as  accurately  as  his  practised  eye  would  on- 
able  him  ;  and  his  work  is  tested  by  weighing, 
light  pieces  being  rejected,  and  the  heavy 
ones  reduced  to  their  proper  weight  by  the 


scissors.  The  pieces  are  now  heated  white- 
hot  in  a  charcoal  fire,  plunged  into  water, 
boiled,  and  washed  in  a  kind  of  brine,  from 
which  they  come  out  with  a  moderately  bright 
surface.  They  are  next  very  slightly  milled 
on  the  two  sides,  and  more  deeply  on  the 
edges,  by  means  of  a  milled  hammer.  They 
are  now  ready  for  stamping.  A  man  places 
one  of  the  pieces  on  a  stationary  die,  and  la>s 
on  the  top  the  other  die ;  a  second  man,  armed 
with  a  huge  hammer,  gives  one  blow  on  the 
upper  die,  and  the  coin  is  struck.  The  blows 
are  dealt  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  whole 
scene  reminds  one  of  a  blacksmith  shop.  Boys 
now  punch  small  stars  on  the  edges  by  means 
of  chisels  and  hammers.  The  coins  are 
weighed  one  by  one  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
light  ones  are  rejected.  The  imperial  stamp 
is  added  by  means  of  another  stamped  chisel 
and  mallet,  and  the  coins  are  complete.  They 
are  rolled  up  in  paper  packets  of  one  hun- 
dred ;  each  packet  is  weighed  and  marked 
with  a  seal,  which  serves  as  a  guarantee  of  its 
contents,  and  gives  its  currency  as  one  hun- 
dred ichibus. 

"While  every  operation  is  performed  in  this 
primitive  manner,  perfect  order  prevails  in 
the  establishment;  every  man  goes  through 
his  portion  of  the  wrork  in  silence,  and  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work,  and  many  evince 
considerable  skill.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  hands  employed  in  the  building. 
When  the  men  enter  in  the  morning,  they  are 
made  to  divest  themselves  of  their  own  clothes 
and  put  on  others  belonging  to  the  mint.  At 
the  end  of  the  day's  work  a  gong  sounds, 
when  the  somewhat  curious  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented of  three  hundred  men  springing  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  been  seated, 
throwing  off  their  clothes,  and  rushing,  a  naked 
throng,  to  one  end  of  a  yard.  Here  thev  pass 
through  the  following  ordeal  to  prove  that, 
they  have  no  silver  on  them  :  Their  baek  hair 
is  pulled  down  and  examined  ;  thev  wash  their 
hands  and  hold  them  up  to  view  ;  thev  drink 
water,  and  then  halloa;  and,  lastly,  they  run 
to  the  other  end  of  the  yard,  clearing  two  or 
three  hurdles  on  their  way,  after  which  per- 
formance they  are  allowed  to  put  on  their 
own  clothes  and  depart.  Mr.  Sidney  Locock, 
her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation,  from 
whose  report  of  this  year  these  statements  are 
taken  by  the  Timet,  believes  that  the  mint  has 
been  only  twice  entered  by  foreigners,  ami 
states  that  the  apparent  absence  of  all  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  touching  and  handling 
the  coins  points  to  the  probability  that  it  is 
not.  often  open  to  the  public;  but  he  remarks 
that  even  if  it  were,  the  manners  and  custom? 
of  the  country  are  not  such  as  would  preclude 
a  mixed  assemblage  of  visitors  from  going 
over  it  and  remaining  to  the  end.   The  ^uau- 
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tity  of  silver  being  coined  daily  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  was  60,000  mom  me,  which, 
at  the  rate  of  23  mom  me  to  the  ichibu,  would 
give  a  daily  total  issue  of  over  21,000  bus,  or 
about  £1500.  The  whole  of  these  coins  are 
produced  by  the  simplest  manual  labor,  un- 
aided by  a  single  piece  of  machinery." 


ITEM  S. 
A  new  Safety  Lamp, — Two  young  students  of  the 
French  Polytechnic  school  have  invented  a  lamp 
which  hums  under  water  without  any  accessory 
machinery,  and  carries  within  itself  the  requisite 
supply  of  gas.  On  the  18th  ult.,  at  night,  a  man  in 
the  costume  of  a  diver  descended  into  the  sluice 
opposite  the  Mint  (Paris),  to  the  depth  of  eight 
feet,  and  carried  with  him  the  lighted  lamp.  It 
continued  to  burn  beneath  the  water,  and  at  a 
distance  of  two  yards  the  diver  was  able  to  mark 
with  a  diamond  on  a  piece  of  glass  the  date  and 
hour  of  the  experiment.  The  lamp  burned  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  Water,  and  when 
it  was  brought  up  to  the  surface  it  was  still  burn- 
ing, with  a  flame  as  bright  as  ever.  This  invention 
may  not  only  prevent  the  danger  of  explosions  in 
mines,  but  will  allow  of  search  for  drowned  persons 
or  for  property  lost  by  shipwreck. 

Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth. — An  artesian 
boring  near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  the  depth  of 
742  feet,  and  at  an, elevation  of  1600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  showed  an  increase  in  heat  at  the 
rate  of  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  55  feet, 
While  another  at  Mendorff,  in  Luxemburg,  which 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  2394  feet,  gave  an  in- 
crease of  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  57  feet. 

It  is  said  the  "jar' 5  caused  by  the  frequent  pas- 
sage to  and  fro  of  the  heavy  engines  and  trains  on 
the  underground  railroads  in  London  is  gradually 
but  surely  loosening  and  making  unsound  the 
foundations  of  the  superstructures  in  the  vicinity. 

A  Wonderful  Dome. — The  dome  of  the  capitol 
at  Washington  is  the  most  ambitious  structure  in 
America.  It  is  a  hundred  and  eight  feet  higher 
than  the  Washington  Monument  at  Baltimore, 
sixty-eight  feet  higher  than  that  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  twenty-three  feet  higher  than  the  Trinity 
Church  spire  of  New  York.  It  is  a  vast  hollow 
sphere  of  iron  weighing  8,200,000  pounds.  How 
much  is  that?  More  than  four  thousand  tons,  or 
about  the  weight  of  seventy  thousand  full  grown 
people  ;  or  about  equal  to  a  thousand  laden  coal 
cars,  which,  holding  four  tons  apiece,  would  reach 
two  miles  and  a  half.  Directly  over  your  head  is  a 
figure  in  bronze,  "America,"  weighing  14,985 
pounds.  The  pressure  of  the  iron  dome  upon  its 
piers  and  pillars  is  13,477  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  St.  Peter's  presses  nearly  20,000  pounds 
more  to  the  square  foot,  and  St.  Genevieve,  at 
Pa' is,  66,000  pounds  more.  It  would  require  to 
crush  the  supporters  of  our  dome  a  pressure  of 
775,280  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  The  cost  was 
about  $1,100,000.  The  new  wings  cost  about 
$6,500,000.  The  architect  has  a  plan  for  rebuild- 
ing the  old  central  part  of  the  Capitol  and  enlarging 
the  Park,  which  will  cost  about  $3,200,000. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  rapidly  assuming  its 
proper  position  among  institutions  of  that  class. 
The  appropriations  for  its  support  are  very  liberal, 
and  the  annual  expenses  amount  to  about  $36,000. 
The  corps  of  officers  consists  of  a  librarian,  at  a 
salary  of  $5292;  three  assistants,  at  $2160  each; 
two  assistants,  at  $1440  each;  one  assistant,  at 


.  $1200;  one  assistant,  at  $1152;  one  messenger,  at 
$1728,  and  three  laborers,  at  $2592.  The  annual 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  is  $8000, 
and  $2000  for  the  purchase  of  law  books,  in  addition 
to  all  the  copyright  books  deposited  by  law.  Then 
i  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $1500  for  files  of  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers,  and  $2000  for  contingent  ex- 
penses. All  amounting  to  nearly  $34,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  $2000  for  heating.  The  amount  of 
work  performed  by  the  librarian  and  his  assistants 
is  great.  Some  Congressmen  have  been  known  to 
have  out  a  hundred  books  at  once,  and  others 
merely  give  an  order  for  information  on  some  cer- 
tain subject,  which  has  to  be  hunted  up  before  the 
works  containing  it  can  be  sent. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  British  Museum 
library  are  the  following :  An  Arabic  papyrus, 
dated  A.  H.  133  (A.  D.  750),  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Arabic  writing;  a  Hebrew  service  book 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  grotesque  initials,  and 
a  Coptic  papyrus  of  the  eighth  century.  Amongst 
the  objects  acquired  by  the  department  of  oriental 
antiquities  are  the  royal  signet  cylinder  of  light, 
son  of  Urekh,  who  reigned  in  Lower  Babylonia 
about  2050  B.  C.  ;  and  a  cylinder  of  Chaldean  work- 
manship, having  the  Persian  name  Nandakhya  in- 
scribed in  cuneiform  over  the  original  device  at  an 
interval  of  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  years 
after  its  first  engraving.  The  department  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities  also  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched during  the  past  year.  Among  the  contri- 
butions is  a  skull,  sculptured  in  marble,  rather 
larger  than  nature,  found  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
palaces  of  Tiberius  at  Capri. 

The  Sarsaparilla  Diggers  of  Yucatan  are  assert- 
ed to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Aztecs  of  South- 
ern Mexico,  and  to  retain  many  of  the  peculiarities 
supposed  to  characterize  their  ancestors.  Provided 
with  narrow  spades,  a  coil  of  rope  and  a  bag  of 
watpr,  they  penetrate  the  boundless  forests  of 
Central  America,  supporting  life  upon  the  wild 
banana  as  food,  and  sheltering  themselves  under 
the  thick  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  the  sarsaparilla  root  gives  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  this  primitive  race. 

The  EVAPORATioN-of  alcohol  from  corks,  may  be 
prevented  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  leather  in  oxalic  acid.  A  very 
thin  layer  will  have  the  desired  effect.  A  coating 
of  gelatin  or  glue,  also  answers  the  same  object  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  is  well-known  that  corks  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  glue,  are  com- 
pletely impervious  to  petroleum  or  benzine. 
Another  method  for  petroleum  vessels  consists  in 
introducing  a  hot  solution  of  glue  and  forcing  it 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

Three  interesting  memorials  of  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers have  been  placed  in  the  New  England  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Chicago.  In  the  walls  of  the 
church  are  built  three  stones,  one  from  Scroby 
Manor,  in  England,  the  residence  of  Elder  Brewster, 
and  the  first  place  of  meeting  of  the  church  which 
afterward  assembled  under  Robinson  at  Leyden, 
and  at  which  they  embarked  at  Delfthaven  for 
America  ;  another  from  the  pavement  of  a  church 
in  Delfthaven,  near  the  place  of  their  embarkation, 
in  which  church  M.  Cohen  Stuart,  of  Rotterdam,  by 
whose  agency  the  stone  was  procured,  supposes 
them  to  have  assembled  for  the  last  time  before 
leaving  Holland  ;  and  the  third  a  piece  of  the  Rock 
of  Plymou  h,  in  Massachusetts,  upon  which  they 
landed,  a  gift  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  Association. 
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GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

M  But  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Gospel, 
which  was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man.  For  1 
neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it, 
but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  apostle  Paul  in  this  lucid  language 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  respecting  the  au- 
thority of  his  mission — an  authority  on  which 
alone  a  living  gospel  ministry  rests. 

The  apostle  Peter  is  equally  decisive  in  his 
teachings.  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
speak  as  the  oracle  of  God :  if  any  man 
minister,  let  him  do  it  in  the  ability  which 
God  giveth." 

Many  other  testimonies  may  be  found  in 
Scripture,  corroborative  of  the  view  held  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  that  the  gift  of  gos- 
pel ministry  is  not  received  through  human 
learning  nor  worldly  wisdom,  and  that  au- 
thority for  its  exercise  cannot  be  conferred  by 
man,  neither  can  it  be  purehased  with  money. 
The  immediate  and  quickening  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  recognized  in  Scripture  as 
the  alone  qualification  to  preach  tike  gospel  of 
Christ. 

The  disciples  were  commanded  to  tarry  at 
Jerusalem  until  they  received  power  from  on 
higll)  and  we  are  told  that  the  holy  men  of 
old  spake  as  the  Spirit  gave  thorn  ultoraiico. 

Friends  believe  that  the  gift  of  gospel 
ministry  must  be  received  in  this  day,  oven 
as  the  apostle  received  it,  not  from  mail, 
neither  by  the  teachings  of  men,  but  by  the 


immediate  inspiration  and  renewings  of  Di- 
vine Power,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
power  ajone  the  minister  must  act,  if  he 
preach  baptizingly,  or  minister  to  the  state  of 
the  people. 

The  descendings  of  the  quickening  spirit 
must  be  waited  for,  and  it  is  good  not  to 
utter  words  hastily,  even  when  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
If,  under  this  exercise,  or  sense  of  divine 
power,  the  minister  waits  in  holy  stillness, 
ability  will  be  received  to  divide  the  word 
aright,  and  sometimes  he  may  perceive  that 
the  revealings  of  the  spirit,  or  the  openings 
with  which  he  may  have  been  favored,  are 
designed  for  his  own  profit,  and  not  to  be 
handed  to  those  assembled. 

We  have  a  clear  illustration  of  the  power 
which  attends  a  rightly  authorized  ministry, 
in  one  of  the  early  appearances  of  tie 
Fox  as  a  public  minister.  We  pvo  the  ac- 
count as  found  in  Samuel  M.  ,Ianne\  *s  V  Lite 
of  George  Fox."  "  Being  at  a  great  religious 
meeting  at  Mansfield,  he  felt  constrained,  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  to  appear  in  prayer  ;  and  the 
Lord's  power  was  so  eminently  manifested 
among  them,  that  the  house  seemed  to  be 
shaken,  so  that  some  of  the  congregation  re- 
marked, 4  it  was  now  as  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  when  the  house  was  shaken  where 
they  were.'  The  effect  of  this  prayer  011  the 
audience,  eucouraged  another  professor  t«> 
pray  ;  but  he,  not  being  under  the  snine 
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fiuence,  brought  a  sense  of  deadness  over  the 
assembly,  whereupon  George  was  asked  to 
prav  again,  1  but  he  could  not  pray  in  man's 
will'" 

Friends,  in  common  with  other  religious 
professors,  have  set  times  and  places  for  pub- 
licly assembling  ;  but  when  thus  met,  they 
have  no  pre-arranged  course  of  active  de- 
votional exercises  or  religious  services.  They 
show,  by  their  practice,  that  the  ability  to 
preach  or  to  pray  is  not  at  their  command  ; 
and  in  this,  they  have  a  precedent  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Jesus,  when  he  says,  "  my  time  is 
not  always."  The  minister  of  Christ  must, 
on  every  occasion,  wait  to  feel  the  quicken- 
ing influence  of  divine  love  to  inspire  and 
put  him  forth.  Some  other  religious  organi- 
zations unite,  to  some  extent,  in  the  admission 
of  the  necessity  of  an  inward  call  before  entei'- 
ing  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  they 
consider  a  course  of  theological  study  as  also 
a  necessity.  Friends  stand  almost  alone  in 
considering  scholastic  learning  a  non-essential 
in  this  service. 

The  apostle  Paul,  though  a  man  of  great 
learning,  disclaimed  it,  as  the  qualification 
under  which  he  acted,  for  he  says,  "  I  was 
with  you  in  weakness,  in  fear,  and  in  much  j 
trembling,  and  my  speech  and  my  preaching 
were  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power,  that  your  faith  might  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power 
ofGod."  ' 

Friends  as  a  religious  body  do  not  lightly 
esteem  literary  knowledge.  They  are  dis- 
posed to  promote  and  rightly  use  it,  but  they 
entirely  abnegate  it,  as  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  the  work  of  gospel  ministry,  and 
they  believe  without  the  holy  unction,  the 
most  learned  and  eloquent  ministry  is  vain 
and  unprofitable,  and  with  it,  the  most  illit- 
erate may  be  instumental  in  leading  the  soul 
to  God." 

The  command  of  the  blessed  Jesus  to  his 
disciples,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give,"  brings  to  view  another  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Society  of  Friends  and  other 
religious  professors. 

The  gift  of  the  ministry,  having  been  be- 
stowed/re^  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
should  be  exercised  freely  by  those  upon 
whom  it  is  conferred. 

"  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you,"  was  the  noble 
testimony  borne  by  one  of  the  apostles,  when 
engaged  in  calling  men  to  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life;  and  thus,  also,  can  the 
minister  among  Friends  speak,  if  he  stand 
faithful  to  his  high  calling.  He  can  have  no 
mercenary  views.  He  stands  in  his  allot- 
ment, as  called  of  God,  and  unto  Him  he 
*  looks  for  his  reward.    Having  received  free- 


ly of  the  manifold  gifts  of  a  gracious  God, 
and  being  by  Him  commissioned,  he  imparts 
freely,  without  money  and  without  price,  that 
which  he  has  seen  and  handled  of  the  word 
of  life. 

In  thus  giving  freely,  he  has  not  the  temp- 
tation to  preach  to  suit  his  hearers  that  he 
might  have,  had  he  to  feel  he  was  dependent 
for  a  living  upon  those  to  whom  he  spake. 
We  believe  this  is  a  great  snare  in  the  path 
of  those  who  "  preach  for  hire,  and  divine  for 
money," — those  who  make  merchandise  of 
the  gospel, — a  snare  by  which  many  are 
taken  captive,  even  when  there  has  been  a 
call  to  the  work.  The  chains  thus  thrown 
around  them,  prevent  the  free  exercise  of 
their  calling,  and,  instead  of  standing  upright 
as  advocates  of  truth,  and  testifying  against 
evil  wherever  found,  they  bow  to  the  thral- 
dom of  human  opinion,  and  compromise  their 
testimonies. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Paul  pre- 
served a  noble  independence,  and  preached 
not  for  hire ;  for  when  he  was  preaching  at 
Corinth,  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  luxu- 
rious cities  of  Greece,"  he  supported  himself 
by  tentmaking,  thus  not  only  preserving  the 
freedom  of  the  gospel,  but  giving  an  example 
of  honest  industry  to  those  of  the  same  high 
calling. 

The  gift  of  gospel  ministry  being  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  is  be- 
stowed upon  whomsoever  He  will ;  and  as 
with  Him  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female,  so  woman  is 
an  equal  recipient  with  man  of  this  gift,  and, 
among  Friends,  she  is  admitted  to  a  full  par- 
ticipation in  its  exercise. 

We  are  aware  that  much  stress  is  laid  by 
the  opposers  of  our  practice  in  this  respect, 
upon  Paul's  prohibition  against  woman's 
speaking  and  teaching  in  the  churches ;  but, 
"  the  words  used  by  the  apostle  on  this  oc- 
casion cannot  mean  the  exercise  of  gospel 
ministry,  because  in  the  very  epistle  in  which 
he  first  mentioned  this  prohibition,  he  gives 
particular  directions  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  women  are  to  exercise  that  gift, 
which  he  denominates  praying  or  prophesy- 
ing, and  which  he,  no  doubt,  considered  as 
different  from  speaking,  teaching,  or  usurp- 
ing authority.  It  cannot  reasonably  be* sup- 
posed that  the  apostle  would  give  directions 
for  the  exercise  of  that  which  he  thought 
should  never  be  exercised."* 

There  are  many  allusions  in  Scripture  to 
the  prophetesses  of  those  days,  wThich  might  be 
quoted  as  confirmatory  of  the  views  we  have 
expressed  ;  but  they  can  be  referred  to  and 
read  as  they  stand  on  the  record. 

We  will  close  this  essay  with  the  prophecy 
*H.  Tuke^ 
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uttered  by  Joel  in  view  of  the  gospel-day  : 
"  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh, 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy, — your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
— your  young  men  shall  see  visions, — and 
also  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  hand- 
maids in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my 
spirit." 

WAR. 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  has  been  said,  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  but  I  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  resist  not  evil."  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
has  been  said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and 
hate  thy  enemy  ;  but  I  say  uuto  you,  Love  your 
enemies." 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  forbid  all 
wars  and  fightings ;  and  they  also  have  con- 
troversy with  that  spirit  whence  all  discord 
springs.  Yet,  is  it  not  strange  that  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  after  he  declared, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would 
my  servants  fight,"  it  should  be  necessary  to 
remind  the  professors  of  his  gospel,  that  war  is 
inconsistent  with  Christianity  f 

The  teachings  of  that  pure  spirit  which 
speaks  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  every  mind, 
call  emphatically  upon  us  to  "  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,"  and  on 
the  authority  of  these  teachings,  which  are  the 
voice  of  God  to  the  soul,  rests  our  testimony 
against  war. 

The  Christian's  armor  is  love.  This  enables 
him  to  suffer  long  and  be  kind.  It  is  also 
effectual  to  overcome  evil  or  unkindness,: — 
not  by  resistance,  but  by  patient  endurance, 
— not  returning  evil  for  evil,  but  contrari- 
wise, blessing  for  cursing.  This  spirit  will 
work  wonders  in  overcoming  opposition ;  and, 
by  the  nature  of  our  profession,  we  are  called 
to  acknowledge  it  our  governing  principle, 
and  to  act  under  it.  Did  we  do  so,  we  would, 
on  all  occasions,  bear  an  uncompromising 
testimony  against  wars  and  fightings.  If,  as 
a  people,  we  were  faithful  to  the  testimony 
given  us  to  bear  against  all  evil — did  we,  in 
our  dealings  with  our  fellows,  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  secret  monitions  of  divine 
truth,  which  call  us  to  do  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly — others,  not  of  our  fold, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  these  principles, 
would  lay  down  at  its  standard  their  weapons 
of  carnal  warfare,  now  so  sadly  productive  of 
human  suffering,  and  acknowledge  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom  whose  heavenly  anthem 
is  "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  to  men." 

Dymond,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  war, 

says,  "I  would  recommend  to  him  who  would 
estimate  the  moral  character  of  war,  to  en- 
deavor to  forget  that  he  has  ever  had  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  the  Idea  of  a  battle;  and 
to  contemplate  it  with  those  emotions  which 


it  would  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  being  who 
had  never  before  heard  of  human  slaughter. 
The  prevailing  emotions  of  such  a  being 
would  be  astonishment  and  horror.  If  he 
were  shocked  at  the  horribleness  of  the  scene, 
he  would  be  amazed  at  its  absurdity.  That 
a  large  number  of  persons  should  assemble, 
by  agreement,  and  deliberately  kill  one  an- 
other, appears  to  the  understanding  a  pro- 
ceeding so  preposterous,  so  monstrous,  that 
I  think  a  being  such  as  I  have  supposed, 
would  inevitably  conclude  that  they  were 
mad.  Nor  is  it  likely  if  it  were' attem pted  to 
explain  to  him  some  motives  to  such  conduct, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  comprehend  how 
any  possible  circumstance  could  make  it  rea- 
sonable. 

"  There  is  an  advantage  in  making  sup- 
positions such  as  these:  because,  when  the 
mind  has  been  familiarized  to  a  practice 
however  monstrous  and  inhuman,  it  loses 
some  of  its  sagacit  y  of  moral  perception  ;  the 
practice  is,  perhaps,  veiled  in  glittering  fic- 
tions, or  the  mind  is  become  callous  to  its 
enormities.  But  if  the  subject  is,  by  some 
circumstance,  presented  to  the  mind  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  its  previous  associations, 
we  see  it  with  a  new  judgment  and  new  feel- 
ings ;  and  wonder,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not 
felt  so  or  thought  so  before." 

The  learned  Thomas  Dick  thus  speaks  of 
war  : — ••'  It  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  nations 
in  modern  times  who  designate  themselves  as 
civilized  and  enlightened,  that  such  a  mode 
of  settling  disputes  and  differences  should  be 
resorted  to  as  that  of  warfare.  It  is  glaring- 
ly unchristian;  it  is  atrocious  and  inhuman; 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
which  unite  the  moral  universe ;  it  is  accom- 
panied with  almost  all  the  evils  that  can 
afflict  humanity;  it  is  subversive  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations,  and  carries 
an  absurdity  in  the  very  idea  of  it." 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  staunch  opposer 
of  the  war  system.  "  I  have  been  apt  to 
think,"  he  says,  "there  never  has  been,  nor 
ever  will  be,  any  such  thing  as  a  good  war. 
or  a  bad  peace.  All  wars  are  follies,  very  ex- 
pensive, and  very  mischievous  ones.  We 
daily  make  great  improvements  in  natural 
philosophy  ;  there  is  one  I  wish  to  see  in 
moral — the  discovery  of  a  plan  that,  would 
in  dud  and  oblige  nations  to  settle  their 
disputes  without  lirst  cutting  one  another's 
throats." 

Robert  Southey  asks  :  "  Whence  is  it  that 
wars  still  disgrace  the  self-stvled  Christian 
world  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
pediency. If  Christians  had  boldly  looked 
in  the  face  of  their  duty,  as  developed  in  the 
New  Testament,  this  senseless  system  of  who'e- 
sale  butchery  must,  long  ago,  have  ceased." 
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The  continuance  of  the  desolating  evil  of 
war  is  perhaps,  in  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  blinding  influence  of  custom,  and  to  the 
fact,  that  war  has  become  a  trade,  on  which 
thousands  and  millions  of  people  are  depend- 
ent for  their  daily  bread.  The  light  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  no  doubt,  dispelling  this  terrible 
delusion — -though  its  progress  is  so  slow,  that 
the  professed  followers  of  "the  Prince  of 
peace"  may  well  examine  whether  faithful- 
ness to  their  high  calling  is  keeping  pace 
with  knowledge,  or  whether,  through  a  con- 
formity to  surrounding  influences,  they  are 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  advance- 
ment and  growth  of  the  blessed  testimony  to 
peace. 

S.  M.  Janney,  in  his  introduction  to 
"  History  of  Friends,"  says,  "  To  impoverish, 
to  devastate,  to  maim  and  to  kill,  are  not  the 
dictates  of  Christian  love ;  nor  can  such  deeds 
be  reconciled  with  that  heavenly  charity 
which  '  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  which 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
.  .  .  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things, 
and  never  faileth.'  It  is  a  well  attested  his- 
torical fact,  that  the  primitive  Christians, 
during  nearly  three  centuries,  did  not  bear 
arms,  nor  engage  in  battle ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  it  by  Tertullian,  Irenseus,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  others,  was,  that  war  was  unlaw- 
ful for  a  Christian" 

The  printed  Discipline  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  brings  war  before  us  very  clearly,  as 
a  great  evil,  from  a  participation  in  which  we 
must  wash  our  hands,  before  we  can  consist- 
ently claim  to  have  come  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

,  We  extract  from  "The  Book  of  Disci- 
pline," as  follows  :— 

"  Friends  are  exhorted  faithfully  to  adhere 
to  our  ancient  testimony  against  wars  and 
fightings,  and  in  no  way  to  unite  with  any  in 
warlike  measures,  either  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, that  by  the  inoffensiveness  of  our  con- 
duct, we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  our- 
selves to  be  real  subjects  of  the  Messiah's 
peaceful  reign,  and  be  instrumental  in  the 
promotion  thereof,  toward  its  desired  comple- 
tion, when,  according  to  an  ancient  prophecy, 
'  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea/  and  its 
inhabitants  '  learn  war  no  more.' 

"  This  meeting  fervently  recommends  to 
the  deep  attention  of  all  its  members,  that  they 
may  be  religiously  guarded  against  approv- 
ing or  showing  the  least  connivance  at  war, 
either  by  attending  or  viewing  military  opera- 
tions ;  or  in  any  wise  encouraging  the  unsta- 
ble, deceitful  spirit  of  party,  by  joining  with 
political  devices  or  associations,  however 
spaciously  disguised  under  the  ensnaring  sub- 
til ties  attendant  thereon ;  but  that  they  sin- 


cerely labor  to  experience  a  settlement  on 
the  alone  sure  foundation  of  pure  unchange- 
able truth ;  whereby  through  the  prevalence 
of  unfeigned  Christian  love  and  good-will  to 
men,  we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  that 
the  kingdom  we  seek  is  not  of  this  world. 
A  kingdom  and  government  whose  subjects 
are  free  indeed ;  redeemed  from  those  capti- 
vating lusts,  from  whence  come  wars  and 
fightings."  _ 

The  true  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free  from 
perturbations,  to  understand  our  duties  to- 
ward heaven  and  man,  to  enjoy  the  present 
without  any  anxious  dependence  upon  the  fu- 
ture ;  not  to  amuse  ourselves  with  either  hope3 
or  fears,  but  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  we 
have. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  SOCIETY,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

It  was  not  without  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  propriety,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  the  expediency,  of  bringing  into  view  the 
lamentable  schism  of  1827-28,  that  I  noticed 
the  articles  in  your  paper  in  relation  to  it, 
over  the  signature  of  T.  H.  S.  But  upon 
reading  them  carefully,  I  could  not  discover 
anything  calculated  to  awaken  either  ani- 
mosity or  prejudice,— no  disposition,  surely, 
to  "unearth  the  hatchet,"  which  I  would  fain 
hope  has,  ere  this,  lost  its  edge  and  is  incapa- 
ble of  wounding.  The  painful  events  of  that 
period  can  never  be  clearly  comprehended 
by  future  generations,  and  it  would  indeed 
be  grateful  to  many  if  the  memory  of  that 
which  cast  a  withering  blight  over  the  ex- 
tended domains  of  a  religious  brotherhood, 
who  had  been  renowned  for  their  love  of 
peace  and  good-will  to  men,  could  be  wiped 
out.  But  the  effects  are  still  too  apparent, 
and  however  unpleasant,  we  stand  before  the 
world  a  divided  people,  each  claiming  the 
original  title  with  the  belief  that  we  have  a 
legitimate  right  thereto  in  accordance  with 
our  faith. 

Because  of  the  invectives  indulged  in  by 
our  dissenting  brethren,  we  have  thought  it 
right  at  times,  in  justice  to  the  cause  which 
we  have  espoused,  to  attempt  at  least  to 
define  our  true  position,  not  so  much  with 
the  hope,  however,  of  removing  the  scales 
from  their  eyes,  as  for  the  sake  of  others  who 
hear  the  charges  of  infidelity,  &c,  that  these 
may  know  that  while  we  retort  not,  but  de- 
sire patiently  to  endure  reproach,  as  becoming 
the  disciple  of  Him  who  when  reviled,  reviled 
not  again,  we  firmly  believe  that  we  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  early  Friends,  and 
hold  inviolate  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  Society  was  founded,— the  "  Light 
within,"  which,  with  them,  we  regard  as  the 
word  of  God  revealed  in  every  creature. 
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The  hopes  which  may  have  been  enter- 
tained of  a  re-union  by  those  who  would 
gather  into  one  fold  the  sheep  of  the  heaven- 
ly pasture,  must  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
late  address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  at 
Arch  Street.  I  have  reference  most  especial- 
ly to  that  part  of  it  which  denounces  in  no 
measured  terms  the  carefully  collated  ac- 
count of  S.  M.  Janney,  of  the  Separation  of 
the  Society  in  1827-28,  as  contained  in  the 
4th  vol.  of  his  "  History  of  the  Society  of 
Friends."  "The  British  Friend,"  in  the 
notice  of  "  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting," 
republishes  these  charges  without  comment, 
— no  doubt  in  good  faith.  English  Friends 
may  not  be  aware,  as  some  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  are,  that  in  the  law-suit  re- 
specting property  alluded  to  as  having  been 
decided  **  by  two  of  the  highest  Courts  in 
New  Jersey,"  the  Judges  of  the  Court  stated 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  decide  which 
party  was  the  Society.  Their  decision  was 
accompanied  by  a  recommemdation  that  in 
future  all  contested  property  held  by  the 
Society  should  be  divided  according  to  num- 
bers. 

This  offer  had  been  made  in  a  number  of 
instances  by  our  friends  who  were  greatly  op- 
posed to  litigation,  but  at  that  time  the  feel- 
ing among  our  Orthodox  Friends,  to  a  con- 
trolling extent,  was, — "  all  or  none."  The 
recommendation  of  the  Court  in  the  case 
above  cited  had,  however,  the  happy  effect  to 
discourage  or  prevent  the  prosecution  of  seve- 
ral suits  contemplated,  if  the  trial  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  should  be  in  their  favor ;  for  that  was 
looked  upon  as  a  test  case.  These  facts  are 
given  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  "  the 
present  generation  and  posterity"  to  judge 
understanding^  when  they  would  "  decide 
which  represents  the  Society  truly."  I  at- 
tempt not  to  defend  the  work  of  S.  M.  J.,  who 
is  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  an  extensive 
religious  visit.  When  he  shall  have  accom 
plished  this  service,  he  will  no  doubt  act  in 
the  matter  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

I  observed  in  the  editorial  selections  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  London  Yearlv 
Meeting  you  omitted  the  rejection  of  a  request 
from  one  of  our  friends  to  attend  that  Meet- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  calculated 
to  interest  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  as 
much  as  any  other,  and  therefore  1  make  the 
following  quotation  :  "  A  note  was  read  from 
the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  stating  that 
atl  American  female  Friend  (of  the  body 
known  as  llicksitos)  was  present  ami  desired 
permission  to  at  tend  the  sill  inns  of  the  Year- 
ly Meeting."  Several  men  Friends  thought 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  grant  the  request. 

"  Wm.  Bennett  hoped  the.  meeting  would  not 
tOO  hastily  decide  against,  the  application. 


Wm.  Tallack,  while  decidedly  disapproving 
of  Hicksite  principles,  spoke  of  the  kind  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  English  Friends 
visiting  the  United  States  were  received  by 
many  of  the  Hicksites.  He  also  alluded  to 
the  evident  religious  weight  and  earnest  con- 
cern to  serve  the  Lord,  both  in  the  church 
and  the  world,  manifested  by  many  of  them, 
whom, however  erroneous  their  opinions  might 
be,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  graciously 
and  to  use  in  His  service.  He  hoped  the 
permission  would  be  granted.  Robert  Alsop 
would  have  been  willing  to  grantr  permission, 
but  that  he  understood  the  individual  was  a 
minister.  The  Clerk  decided  that  the  meet- 
ing was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  the  request, 
and  a  note  to  that  effect  was  returned  to  the 
Women's  Yearly  Meeting." 

Through  a  private  letter  I  learn  that  a 
number  of  Friends  called  upon  the  individual 
in  question,  and  expressed  unity  with  her 
concern,  and  sympathy  with  her  in  the  re- 
fusal to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  Many 
voices  were  heard  in  favor  of  granting  the 
request,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
the  iron  bars  of  prejudice  could  be  removed 
from  those  who  claim  to  be  judges  in  Israel. 
My  marvel  is  not  at  the  refusal  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  but  I  do  wonder  that  in 
the  land  of  Fox,  Penn  and  Barclay,  that, 
there  are  not  adherents  enough  found  to  the 
simple  faith  of  Quakerism  as  illustrated  by 
those  noble  apostles  of  Truth,  to  remove  the 
mists  which  have  apparently  spread  over  the 
land,  and  have  a  tendency  to  obscure  the 
clear  inshinings  of  that  Light  to  which  G. 
Fox  directed  his  fellow  men  when  he  said, 
"Mind  the  Light."  Had  early  Friends  held 
the  doctrinal  views  for  which  we  as  a  class 
are  anathematized  for  not  believing,  Whence 
their  persecution?  They  were  not  under- 
stood to  do  so  by  the  religionists  of  that  day, 
who  were  wont  to  call  them  heretics  and  un- 
believers. In  conclusion,  T  would  say  let  not. 
those  who  have  "  begun  in  the  Spirit"  seek 
to  be  "  made  perfect  bv  the  flesh. 

7  mo.  22d,  1868.     "  A  Kkapkk. 

Alas!  for  him  who  grows  old  without  grow- 
ing wise.  and  to  whom  the  future  work)  does 
not  set  open  her  gates,  when  he  is  excluded 
by  the  present.  The  Lord  deals  so  gracious- 
ly with  us  in  the  decline  of  lite,  that  it  is  a 
shame  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  lessons  which 
He  gives.  The  eye  becomes  dim,  the  ear 
dull,  the  tongUQ  falters,  the  feet  totter,  all  the 
senses  refuse  to  do  their  ottioes,  and  from 
every  side  resounds  the  call,  "  Set  thine  house 
in  order,  for  the  term  of  thy  pilgrimage  is  at 
hand."  The  playmates  of  youth,  the  fellow- 
laborers  of  manhood,  die  away  and  take  the 
road  belbre  us. —  Tholuck. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RELIGION  IN  DAILY  LIFE. 
"  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Religion  is  not  merely  a  sentiment,  not  a 
set  of  abstract  theories  apart  from  our  every 
day  occupations.  As  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
so  must  this  religious  principle  permeate  our 
whole  life.  He  who  is  able  to  trace  the  guid- 
ing finger  of  Diety  in  the  minor  events  of  life, 
who  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  practice 
the  graces  of  heaven  in  our  everyday  em- 
ployment ;  the  man  of  business  who  is  con- 
cerned to  preserve  an  unsullied  integrity, 
from  motives  which  arise  in  a  conscience 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — exhibits  a 
greater  beauty  of  religious  character  than  he 
who  sits  in  his  closet  and  writes  a  devotional 
treatise  to  the  purpose  that  religion  consists 
in  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being,  and  who 
deems  the  time  misspent  which  is  devoted  to 
secular  objects. 

The  contemplation  of  the  Creator's  handi- 
work, the  earth  which  is  full  of  His  riches, 
and  teeming  with  beauty,  life  and  joyousness, 
is  not  in  consonance  with  this  narrow  view  of 
the  duty  of  life. 

We  weave  snares  for  consciences  when  we 
allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  lawful 
pursuits,  the  intellectual  or  simple  pleasures 
of  life,  necessarily  carry  us  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  religion.  They  may  be  the  very 
best  means  of  elevating  the  mind  for  the 
highest  department  of  religious  exercise.  The 
sentiment  of  grateful  love  will  lead  to  actions 
of  obedience  and  devotion,  and  "  every  act  of 
obedience  weaves  a  thread  in  the  robe  which 
the  righteous  wear."  We  can  offer  no  more 
acceptable  praise  to  the  Father  of  Mercies 
than  when  with  hearts  peacefully  reposing  on 
His  love,  we  enjoy  the  beautiful  world  in 
which  He  has  placed  us,  and  they  expand 
with  glowing  benevolence  toward  all  around 
us. 

Love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Divine  law.  And  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  name  a  grace  which  is 
not  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  these 
two  principles.  Are  we  then  watching  for 
the  precious  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
swiftly-changing  events  of  each  day  to  do 
His  work  ?  For  whether  it  be  in  public  or 
private  life,  each  day  brings  with  it  the 
Christian's  duty,  both  towards  God  and  our 
neighbor.  The  commencement  of  great 
works  is  generally  small  and  insignificant. 
The  seed  is  small  though  the  tree  be  of  great 
magnitude.  But  the  seed  must  be  planted  in 
the  earth,  or  the  tree  will  not  spring  up. 
And  though  at  first  the  growth  seem  ieeble, 
yet  by  degrees  it  will  strengthen  and  expand, 


and  as  the  tender  plant  is  nourished  by  the 
gentle  shower  or  the  refreshing  dew,  so  is  the 
vital  principle  of  Divine  grace  within  us, 
cherished  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  duty 
in  daily  life.  F. 

From  Christian  Times. 

ROBERT  Barclay's  lecture. 
In  connection  with  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  ot  Friends,  which  closed  on  the 
29th  of  May,  we  may  note  that  Mr.  Robert 
Barclay  delivered  a  lecture,  "  On  the  Position 
occupied  by  the  Society  of  Friends  during 
the  last  Sixty  Years,  in  relation  to  the  Spread 
of  the  Gospel,"  to  an  audience  of  over  800  of 
the  most  active  and  influential  members  of 
the  Society.  He  dwelt  first  upon  the  vast 
increase  of  the  population  in  large  towns 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  the  deplor- 
able extent  to  which  it  had  outstripped  the 
appliances  for  religious  teaching  which  the 
towns  possessed,  and  stated  that  attendance 
at  a  place  of  worship  in  most  of  our  large 
towns  and  manufacturing  counties  was  dimin- 
ishing relatively  to  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation. He  stated  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  now  principally  located  in  the  large 
towns,  and  that  therefore  it  was  a  matter 
which  especially  claimed  their  attention  as  a 
religious  body.  He  then  showed  by  statistics 
how  little  had  been  done  by  Friends  to  add 
to  the  number  of  those  who  attend  a  place  of 
worship  and  to  diminish  the  godless  popula- 
tion of  our  large  towns,  and  that  this  could 
only  be  done  eft'ectively  by  the  organization 
of  a  Christian  church  ;  that  although  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  a  private  character  were 
very  praiseworthy,  and  did  much  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  yet  unless  they  were  moulded 
into  and  attached  to  churches,  they  were 
never  self-supporting,  nor  did  the  plant 
propagate  its  species.  He  urged  with  great 
earnestness  upon  the  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed to  take  the  matter  up  as  a  chureh>  and 
establish  a  simple  and  effective  organization, 
which  should,  in  accordance  with  their  well- 
known  views,  admit  of  a  more  free  develop- 
ment of  their  gifts  of  grace  as  a  church,  and 
at  the  same  time  apply  and  direct  them  into 
appropriate  channels,  and  argued  that  the 
same  power  which  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
acknowledged  to  wield  in  philanthropic  enter- 
prises would  tell  greatly  on  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  among  our  degraded  population,  who 
belong  to  no  church,  and  go  to  no  Christian 
place  of  worship.  He  stated  that  the  number 
of  scholars  in  their  Sunday  schools  was  11,- 
000,  and  that  1000  of  their  members,  out  of 
about  16,000,  were  occupied  as  Sunday-school 
teachers ;  that  they  had  certainly  not  less 
than  2500  to  3000  adults  under  religious 
teaching,  and   that  the  attenders  of  their 
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meetings  were  increasing,  and  that  the  de- 
crease of  their  body  appeared  now  to  be  ar- 
rested. He  ascribed  this  diminution  to  the 
operation  of  the  severe  penal  laws  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  against  marrying  those  of 
other  religious  denominations,  (which  have 
now  become  a  dead  letter),  and  the  want  of 
a  healthy  and  rapid  increase  to  the  absence 
of  proper  "organization  for  the  instruction  and 
subsequent  reception  of  attenders  of  their 
meetings  into  membership.  Mr.  John  Pease, 
of  Darlington,  the  chairman,  expressed  his 
general  concurrence  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Barcla}7",  and  remarked  upon  the  somewhat 
desultory  character  of  their  gospel  labors, 
and  that  the  result  of  gospel  preaching  should 
be  the  founding  of  churches.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Grubb,  of  Sudbury,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
Christian  public  as  an  earnest  gospel  minis- 
ter, said  that  their  practice  of  supporting 
their  own  poor  deterred  instead  of  attracted 
the  independent  poor.  This  lecture  excited 
considerable  interest.  We  trust  it  will  lead 
the  Society  of  Friends  to  press  forward  in  a 
path  in  which  they  have  begun  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  one  which  every  other  Church 
will  rejoice  to  see  them  take  up  in  earnest. 


LITTLE  THINGS  IN  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

Little  words,  not  eloquent  speeches  nor 
sermons  ;  little  deeds,  not  miracles  nor  battles, 
nor  one  great  act  or  mighty  martyrdom, 
make  up  the  true  Christian  life.  The  little 
constant  sunbeam,  not  the  lightning ;  the 
waters  of  Siloam,  "  that  go  softly  "  on  their 
meek  mission  of  refreshment,  not  "  the  waters 
of  rivers,  great  and  mighty,  rushing  down  in 
torrent  noise  and  force,  are  the  true  symbols 
of  a  holy  life." 

The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins, 
little  inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little 
follies,  little  indiscretions  and  imprudences, 
little  foibles,  little  indulgences  of  self  and  of 
the  flesh,  little  acts  of  indolence  or  indecision, 
or  slovenliness  or  cowardice,  little  equivoca- 
tions or  aberrations  from  high  integrity,  little 
bits  of  worldline3s  and  gayety,  little  indiffer- 
ences to  the  feelings  or  wishes  of  others,  little 
outbreaks  of  temper  and  crossness,  or  selfish- 
ness, or  vanity  ;  the  avoidance  of  such  little 
things  as  these  go  far  to  make  up  at  least  the 
negative  beauty  of  a  holy  life. 

And  then  attention  to  the  little  duties  of 
the  day  and  hour,  in  public  transactions,  or 
private  dealings,  or  family  arrangements  ;  to 
the  little  word  and  tones;  little  benevolences, 
or  forbearances,  or  tendernesses  \  little .self- 
denials,  sell-restraints,  and  thought  fulness  : 
little  plans  of  qniet,  kindness  and  thoughtful 
consideration  for  others;  punctuality,  and 
method,  and  t  rue  aim,  in  the  ordering  of  each 
day — these  are  the  active  developments  of 


holy  life,  the  rich  and  divine  mosaics  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

What  makes  yon  green  hill  so  beautiful  ? 
Not  the  out-standing  peak,  or  stately  elm, 
but  the  bright  sward  which  clothes  its  slopes, 
composed  of  innumerable  blades  of  grass.  It 
is  of  small  things  that  a  great  life  is  made  up. 

EXCERPTS. 

The  children  of  God  are  never  more  under 
His  notice  and  most  tender  regard  than  in 
seasons  of  their  deepest  humiliations ;  never  is 
He  more  intimately  present  with  us,  preparing 
and  supporting  under  every  operation,  and 
directing,  blessing  and  sanctifying  every  dis- 
pensation to  willing,  humbled  and  subjected 
souls,  than  in  such  seasons  of  apparent  de- 
sertion. Thus  He  is  carrying  on  His  own 
work,  though  we  see  it  not.  Be  not  discour- 
aged, nor  sink  under  the  present  exercise  ; 
neither  murmur,  as  some  of  old  murmured, 
nor  think  the  Lord  delayeth  His  coming,  but 
endeavor  all  in  thy  power  to  centre  in  perfect 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  then  as- 
suredly all  things  will  wcrk  together  for  thy 
good  and  for  thy  additional  preparation  to 
glorify  His  Holy  Name. 

My  heart  was  humbled  yesterday,  my  be- 
loved friend,  in  being  permitted  to  mingle  a 
little  in  sympathy  with  thee ;  and  it  is  now 
humbled  in  attempting  thus  to  offer  the  lan- 
guage of  encouragement,  feeling  as  I  do  very 
unworthy  of  realizing,  even  in  a  small  degree, 
the  flow  of  that  feeling,  which  we  both  know- 
is  not  at  our  command.  There  is  also  a  fear 
which  always  attends  my  mind,  in  attempting 
to  speak  of  that  which  is  not  fully  matter  of 
experience,  lest  I  should  merely  be  repeating 
what  I  have  learned  from  others,  and  which, 
though  true  in  itself,  may,  coming  from  me, 
be  unaccompanied  with  life.  Yet  in  the  re- 
collection that  where  the  feeling  of  love  pre- 
dominates, and  no  desire  for  self-exaltation 
felt,  there  can  be  little  danger  of  going  far 
astray,  I  have  felt  more  than  willing  to  ex- 
press what  has  occurred  to  me,  earnestly  de- 
siring that  thou  wilt  give  it  no  place  except 
as  it  may  carry  conviction  to  thy  own  mind. 
There  is  perhaps  no  comparison  in  Scripture 
more  frequent  than  that  in  which  t ho  Chris- 
tian is  represented  as  treading  a  path,  in 
which  there  are  many  stages  of  advancement ; 
in  the  early  stages  of  this  progress,  there 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  that  the  evidence  at- 
tending the  l>ivine  requiring*  should  be  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  repugnance  that  is 
felt  to  entering  on  a  path  that  is  new  and  un- 
tried. But  as  we  advance  in  the  experience 
that  requisitions  of  the  I-ord  simply  followed 
always  lead  to  peace,  there  is  then  a  necessity 
that  loving  and  watching  for  His  appearing. 
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we  should  be  prepared  to  obey  his  gentlest 
intimations,  without  desiring,  like  the  doubt- 
ing disciple  Thomas,  to  place  the  fingers  in 
the  very  prints  of  the  nails.  We  may  recol- 
lect that  this  state  of  mind,  which  required 
strong  evidence,  was  not  despised  nor  rejected 
by  the  blessed  Master,  for  he  condescended  to 
it,  and  granted  the  evidence  desired ;  but 
that  it  was  a  low  state  compared  to  that  to 
which  he  was  leading  his  followers,  is  evident 
from  his  expressions :  "  Because  thou  hast 
seen,  thou  hast  believed,  but  blessed  are  they 
who,  not  having  seen,  have  believed."  That 
thou  art  called  to  this  more  advanced  state,  I 
have  no  doubt,  for  are  we  not  all  called  to  it? 
Therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  He  in  whom  is 
thy  trust,  will  also  be  thy  exceeding  great 
reward. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  1,  1868; 

"  Cannot  we  Assist  each  other  in  our 
Pilgrimage  ?" — This  appeal,  contained  in  a 
letter  from  a  Western  Friend,  seems  to  be  ut- 
tered in  the  same  spirit  which  in  the  apostolic 
days  asked  for  help  in  Macedonia;  and  it 
leads  us  to  endeavor,  according  to  our  ability, 
to  respond  to  the  request  to  answer  through 
the  Intelligencer  the  query,  whether  we  be- 
lieve "the  Lamb  of  God  which  takes  away 
the  sins  of  the  world  to  be  a  person  or  a  prin- 
ciple?" If  we  accept  the  testimony  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  5th  and  6th 
chapters  of  John,  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  respecting  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this 
text.  His  words,  which  were  spirit  and  life, 
are  so  full  in  relation  to  the  power  that  dwelt 
in  the  body  which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
in  which  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
they  so  clearly  assert  that  the  "flesh  profits 
nothing,"  that  we  can  but  marvel  that  a  ques- 
tion should  have  arisen  respecting  it.  In 
reference  to  himself  as  a  man,  Jesus  said,  "I 
can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing — as  I  hear, 
I  judge — and  my  judgment  is  just  because  I 
seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me."  John  v.  30.  In 
personating  Christ,  the  power,  his  language 
was,  "  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread 
he  shall  live  forever:  and  the  bread  that  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world."  John  vi.  51.    When  the 


disciples  murmured  because  of  this  "hard 
saying,"  he  queried,  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?" 
"It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life."  John 
vi.  63.  Had  these  "  sayings"  continued  to  be 
spiritually  interpreted  by  Christian  professors, 
the  Church  might  have  been  preserved  from 
being  as  we  now  see  it,  broken  into  fragments, 
each  part  claiming  to  be  the  true  and  living 
representative  of  the  truth. 

We  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge  that  we 
believe  "  the  Lamb  that  takes  away  the  sins 
of  the  world  "  to  be  the  power  of  God  or  life 
of  Christ  revealed  in  man.  He  who  is  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  guilt — with  a  weight 
of  transgression — has  but  to  accept  the  gra- 
cious invitation  to  come  to  the  Lord  and  rea- 
son with  Him,  in  order  to  understand  who  or 
what  this  "  Lamb  is  that  takes  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  Surely  it  is  that  which  re- 
moves the  stains  from  the  soul,  even  though 
they  be  as  the  scarlet  or  crimson  dye,  and  makes 
it  white  as  wool  or  snow.  This  power  is  also 
figuratively  spoken  of  as  a  "refiner  with 
fire,"  and  a  "  fuller  with  soap."  It  dwelt  in 
fulness  in  the  person  of  the  pure  and  holy 
Jesus,  and  endowed  him  with  ability  to  open 
the  blind  eye,  to  unstop  the  deaf  ear,  to 
cleanse  the  leper  and  to  perform  the  many 
mighty  works  which  were  wrought  by  him. 
It  enabled  him  to  lay  down  his  life  in  sweet 
and  gentle  submission  for  the  blessed  cause 
which  he  came  to  promote.  And  in  the 
hour  of  agony,  so  far  from  alluding  to  his 
crucifixion  as  the  means  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  God,  he  petitioned  the 
Father  to  forgive  the  perpetrators  of  the 
wicked  deed — for  they'  knew  not  what  they 
did.  That  the  above  doctrine  was  held  and 
advocated  by  early  Friends  their  writings 
abundantly  prove.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  views  respecting  the  material 
blood  shed  upon  Mount  Calvary,  it  is  evident 
they  did  not  consider  it  the  atoning  power 
by  which  man  w7as  to  be  redeemed. 

Their  language  is  susceptible  in  many  in- 
stances of  a  twofold  meaning,  and  we  think 
it  would  be  unjust,  where  this  is  the  case,  not 
to  accept  it  in  harmony  with  the  much 
which  is  not  ambiguous.    George  Fox,  "on 
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one  occasion  when  a  great  meeting  was  held 
in  which  the  religious  professors  were  speak- 
ing of  the  blood  of  Christ,  said  :  '  I  saw 
through  the  immediate  opeuing  of  the  in" 
visible  spirit  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  I  cried 
out  among  them,  do  ye  not  see  the  blood  of 
Christ?  see  it  in  your  hearts  to  sprinkle  your 
hearts  and  consciences  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God.    For  I  saw  the  blood 
of  the  new  covenant  how  it  comes  into  the 
heart/     This,  he  says,  '  startled  the  pro- 
fessors, who  would   have   the    blood  only 
without  them  and  not  in  them.'"*  Much 
might  be  quoted  of  a  similar  character  to 
prove  G.  Fox's  consistency  in  adhering  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  internal  Light"  as  the 
medium  of  man's  salvation,  but  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  extend  these  remarks  further  than 
is  necessary  to  answer  in  a  simple  form  the 
interrogations  of  our  correspondent.  Many 
who  not  only  call  themselves  Friends,  but 
who  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  that  title, 
have  so  far  departed  from  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Society  as  established  by  our 
forefathers,  that  the  Light  which  was  their 
guiding  star,  is  well-nigh  obscured  by  the 
more  popular  theology  of  original  sin  and'  a 
vicarious   offering.    Such,  not  unfrequently 
indulge  in   serious    reflections   upon  their 
brethren  who  deem  these  views  not  only  at 
variance  with    those  for  which   our  early 
Friends  suffered  imprisonment  and  death, 
but  with  the  religion  promulgated  by  Etiih 
who  "  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth." 
Throughout  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  obedience  to 
the  divine  will,  with  purity  of  heart,  is  made 
the  basis  of  acceptance  with  "the  Father." 
"  Whoso  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and 
doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  niiin 
who   built  his  house   upon  a  rock," 
"Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."    "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  hour! 
for  they  shall  see  God."    In  the  parabl  os  ol 
the   lost  sheep,  ||u.  pieces  of  silver  and  (lie 
prodi-Ml  son,  the  mercy  of  the  heavenly 
Father  is  illustrated  in  so  simple  a.  in:innor 

that  he  who  runs  may  read:    Early  Ftfetods, 

*Jannoy's  History  of  Friends. 


perceiving  the  spirituality  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  were  earnest  in  their  appeals  to 
their  fellow  men,  to  heed  the  "still  small 
voice,"  the  teachings  of  the  spirit  of  truth? 
which  should  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth. 
We,  as  their  successors  in  faith,  rely  upon  the 
sanctifying  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
our  redemption.  The  blood  of  the  Lamb," 
through  which  "the  robes  of  the  saints  are 
made  white,"  we  can  accept  as  no  other  than 
the  vivifying  power  of  God  in  the  soul,  which 
is  Christ  the  Saviour — the  Redeemer.  To 
this  ever-present  Saviour  we  look  for  help  in 
seasons  of  trial  and  temptation,  and  trust  in 
His  mercv  who  has  said  "  my  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee." 

We  have  recently  published  extracts  from 
the  proceedings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences which  have  long  existed  in  that 
body  are  becoming  more  apparent. 

In  the  present  number  will  be  found  some, 
remarks  from  a  country  correspondent  of  the 
British  Friend  of  this  Truth  which  we  pub- 
lish. The  sentiments  contained  therein  are 
deserving  of  consideration  from  all  who  pro- 
fess the  name  of  Friends,  and  we  would  com- 
mend them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

 .i  tii   

Married,  on  Third  day,,  10th  of  Fifth  month,  IStfS, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  religions  Society  of 
Friends,  William,  son  of  Jesse  and  Elizaheth  Web- 
ster, (the  latter  deceased,)  of  Sadsbury  Township, 
Lam  aster  Co.,  to  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  Haines,  all  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

Died,  on  the  7th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1368,  JoBHVia  B., 
eldest  son  of  Joshua  and  Phebe  Sutton,  of  Krookh  n, 
L.I.,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  a?e.  H<>  was  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York.  During  his 
illness,  which  he  bore  with  placid  resignation,  he 
left  the  pleasant  assurance  that  death  had  no  terrors 
to  him,  tliatonr  loss  would  be  his  gain,  and  that  he 
evrt-r  experienced  the  most  satisfactory  feelings 
amidst  the  quietness  of  his  own  meeting.  Thus  star 
by  star  declines,  till  all  have  passed  away. 
14  Life's  labor  done,  as  siuks  the  clay, 

Light  from  its  lond  the  spirit  flies, 
While,  Heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 
How?  6to<  the  righteous  when  he  dies." 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  ult., 

Alhk.rt  S.,  infant  son  of  Amos  ami  Rachel  W.  Hill- 
born,  members  of  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Phil*. 

 ,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  M  of  Sixth 

month,  1868,  at  Medford,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.. 
Mary  A.,  wife  of  Joseph  Uornor,  in  the  t»<  th  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Medford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  Third- 
day,  21*t  ult.,  Mart,  widow  of  the  lale  John  Lamb, 
in  her  81st  year. 
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It  must,  I  think,  be  evident  to  those  who 
are  watching  the  "signs  of  the  times"  within 
our  Society,  and  especially  to  those  who  at- 
tended the  late  Yearly  Meeting,  that  whether 
or  not  diversity  of  religious  view  and  feeling 
is  increasing  among  us,  the  differences  are  at 
all  events  coming  more  to  the  surface,  and 
making  themselves  heard  and  felt.  This 
must  go  on  even  more  rapidly  during  the 
next  few  years.  No  advantage  will  be  gained 
by  disguising  the  fact  that  these  differences 
do  exist,  and  must  be  met,  and  the  more 
earnestly  and  straightforwardly  the  better. 
It  is  not  as  if  they  were  confined  to  compara- 
tively minor  matters  of  arrangement  and 
practice,  or  even  to  the  right  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  certain  testimonies  in  which  all  unite 
at  heart.  Their  root  lies  deeper,  and  affects 
what  some  would  consider  the  essentials  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  these 
things  will  force  themselves  Upon  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Society,  in  a  way  they  have  not 
done  for  many  years,  if  ever  before.  The 
spirit  and  the  way  in  which  we  approach 
their  consideration  are  of  vital  importance. 

There  are  some  striking  remarks  in  a  very 
nice  spirited  article  in  the  last  number  of 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  entitled,  "  The  first 
Sunday  in  Lent."  The  scene  is  in  Paris,  and 
the  writer  says  : — "  Nevertheless,  speaking  of 
idolatries,  I  think  we  somewhat  misjudge  our 
Catholic  brethren  on  this  head,  even,  as  on 
the  opposite  side,  we  often  greatly  misstate  the 
faith  of  some  others.  In  both  cases  we  take 
for  granted  not  what  they  say  they  believe,  but 
what  we  think  they  believe,  and  judge  them' 
less  by  their  real  creed,  than  by  our  presumed 
interpretation  of  it."  This  will  apply  to  re- 
ligious controversies,  almost  without'  excep- 
tion, in  every  age  of  the  world,  even  includ- 
ing some  at  least  of  those  who  have  agitated 
our  own  Society. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  reference 
to  the  differences  among  ourselves,  that  we 
should  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  realize 
the  points  of  view  of  those  who  differ  from 
us;  vigilantly  repressing  all  tendency  to 
party  or  personal  feeling,  let  us  refuse  to 
entertain  doubts  of  the  sincerity  and  honesty 
of  those  from  whom  we  seem  to  be  farthest 
apart.  We  should  remember  that  the  sins 
against  which  churches  have  been  most 
zealous,  and  of  which  they  have  been  most 
intolerant — "  heresy  "  and  false  doctrine — 
are  not  those  which  lie  under  the  greatest 
condemnation  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
which,  if  we  take  our  standard  from  it,  are 
of  little  importance  compared  with  that  prac- 
tical life  of  love  towards  God  and  our  fellow- 


men,  which  brings  forth  fruit  in  this  world, 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Supposing,  thererefore,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  considered  by  some  to  have  virtually 
forsaken  the  distinguishing  faith  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  am  called  "  evangelical,"  let  me 
not  be  angry  with  those  who  thus  accuse  me, 
nor  call  them  hard  names,  even  though  some 
of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  treading  on  very 
dangerous  ground,  and  appear  to  disparage 
landmarks  which  I  prize  most  highly,  and 
which  seem  essential  to  my  religious  life.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  sympathize  with  those 
who  believe  the  Society  of  Friends  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  imagine  there  is  danger  of  the  as- 
sumption of  undue  church  authority  over 
what  are  deemed  my  unsound  opinions,  let 
me  endeavor  to  exercise  patience  and  charity, 
even  under  what  may  sometimes  seem  al- 
most like  persecution.  Or  if  I  belong  to 
that  smaller  number  who  do  not  take  any 
encouragement  from  the  present  state  of 
things,  but  lament  over  the  deadness  and 
desolateness  all  round,  and  look  upon  all 
the  external  and  internal  changes  in  our  So- 
ciety during  the  present  generation  as  evi- 
dence of  declension  from  first  principles,  let 
me  guard  against  that  spirit  of  religious  ex- 
clusiveness  which  is,  I  believe,  the  peculiar 
temptation  of  this  class  of  mind,  and  which 
finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  recognize  or 
appreciate  what  may  very  closely  harmonize 
with  its  own  feelings,  if  not  clothed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  dress,  and  presented  in  the 
same  form. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  agree  in  all  points,  or  see  eye  to  eye 
even  on  important  matters ;  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  intended  we  should  do  so,  or 
that  it  would  be  good  for  us.  But,  if  we  act 
upon  the  principles  that  have  been  indicated, 
we  shall  be  entirely  preserved  from  that  relig- 
ious denunciation  in  reference  to  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  a  little  of  which  I  have  been 
much  pained  to  hear  in  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  to  see  in  print.  If  this  is  the  case,  then 
to  whatever  results  the  existing  controversies 
may  lead,  there  will  be  no  infraction  of  that 
love  which  should  unite  all,  without  which 
the  soul  cannot  truly  live,  and  which  is  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  than  mere  sound- 
ness of  views.  It  is  not  that  spiritual  truth 
or  an  enlightened  faith  is  of  little  value,  but 
if  our  differences  on  these  matters  lead  to 
feelings  of  bitterness  towards  each  other,  we 
may  be  sure  there  is  something  wrong,  and 
that  we  are  sacrificing  things  of  first  to  those 
which  are  of  secondary  importance. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  will  quote  from 
the  article  referred  to  at  the  commencement, 
a  beautiful  testimony  in  favor  of  our  meet- 
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ings  for  worship :  "  High  mass  possesses  in 
common  with  its  opposite  pole  the  Quaker 
service,  one  great  merit,  it  leaves  one  very 
much  to  oneself*.  How  many  a  time  in  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  churches  has  one  not  longed  to 
go  into  a  Friends'  meeting-house,  and  sit 
there  dead  silent,  with  every  one  else  merci- 
fully silent  likewise,  for  the  whole  two  hours." 
6th  month  23d.  C.  C. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  17. 

Our  schools  are  now  all  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer season,  giving  to  our  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  relaxation,  which  they 
greatly  need  and  richly  deserve.  Who  amongst 
us  who  read  their  interesting  and  sometimes 
touching  narrations,  would  be  willing  to  un 
dergo  the  same  privations,  and  "  go  and  do 
likewise?" 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  recently 
received  will  show  them  faithful  to  the  last, 
and  the  anxiety  they  and  their  pupils  feel  to 
have  our  schools  reopened.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  remark  here  that  the  Education  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  reopen  and  continue  for 
a  few  months  eleven  of  the  schools.  Though 
something  of  a  risk  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  the  Committee  has  faich  to  believe  that 
Friends  will  sustain  them. 

Cornelia  Hancock  writes  from  Mount 
Pleasant,  S.  C. :  "As  we  have  not  heard 
from  you,  I  feel  encouraged  to  believe  our 
schools  will  not  have  to  be  closed  as  soon  as 
was  anticipated,  and  would  like  to  know  if 
you  feel  yourselves  justified  in  continuing 
them  longer.  We  have  had  deluging  rains 
this  month  (Sixth),  which  has  impaired  our 
averages  somewhat.  It  also  makes  the  grass 
grow  so  fast  amongst  the  cotton,  that  it  is  a 
temptation  to  parents  to  keep  their  children 
at  home  to  pull  it  out ;  but,  be  it  said  to  their 
credit,  they  manage  not  to  trespass  upon  their 
allotted  jive  days  per  month." 

Mary  A.  Taylor,  also  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  in 
alluding  to  the  altered  state  of  feeling  exist- 
ing amongst  the  freedmen  in  reference  to  our 
national  holiday,  which  was  just  then  ap- 
proaching, remarks : 

"  I  do  not  think  the  Southerners  will  show 
themselves  mueh,  but  the  colored  people  are 

making  great  preparations^  they  tell  us  it  is 
th$  one,  great  day  for  them  in  Charleston. 
Many  of  them  have  been  saving  np  their 
small  change  for  weeks,  so  they  ean  Spend 
liberally  on  that  day."  Notwithstanding  the 
many  things  constantly  transpiring  in  the 
-mmmer  to  prevent  a  regular  at  tendance,  our 

three  South  Carolina  schools  show  an  excel 

lent  R,\rerag6  attendance,  this 
•>f>  out  of  40  on  the  roll. 


one  avetagin* 


Isabella  Lenair,  the  colored  teacher 
having  charge  of  the  primary  school  at  this 
place,  continues  to  give  satisfaction.  Although 
she  has  forty-jive  pupils  between  six  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  she  has  but  nine  in  the  al- 
phabet, while  thirty-six  read,  twenty-five  are  in 
arithmetic,  and  thirty  write.  She  thus  con- 
trasts the  condition  of  things  with  what  they 
were  formerly. 

"In  my  younger  days  I  used  to  teach 
school  when  I  could  get  the  chance  so  to  do. 
The  laws  of  Charleston,  where  I  then  lived, 
were  so  hard  on  my  race  that  I  had  to  hide 
to  teach  the  children,  and  have  spies  out  to 
give  a  signal  at  the  approach  of  a  white  per- 
son. But  I  thank  God  that  he  has  opened  a 
way  by  which  all  my  race  may  get  instruction 
without  molestation." 

Catharine  E.  Hall  writes  from  Vienna  : 
"  Thee  asks  if  the  colored  people  are  inter- 
ested in  education.  I  think  they  are  as  much 
so  as  such  poverty-stricken  people  can  be  in- 
terested in  anything.  They  are  very  poor, — 
so  poor  that  it  is  only  by  the  strictest  economy 
they  can  support  their  families.  The  men  re- 
ceive ten  dollars  per  month  for  laboring  as 
farm  hands,  but  that  is  a  small  sum  towards 
feeding  and  clothing  their  children.  They 
are  grateful,  very  grateful  for  what  you  have 
done  for  them,  and  when  I  have  spoken  to 
them  about  aiding  in  some  measure  to  sustain 
the  school,  lest  it  be  discontinued,  they  said, 
*  We  must  not  let  our  school  go  doivn.'  I  do 
hope  the  benevolent  people  of  the  North  may 
not  '  weary  of  well-doing,'  but  keep  their 
hearts  open  to  pity,  and  purses  to  help  this 
race,  so  dependent  now,  but  who,  sometime  in 
the  far  future,  will  doubly  repay  their  help- 
ers. It  may  be  many,  many  years  before  we 
reap  our  reward,  but  if  pat rons  share  the  faith 
of  teachers,  and  believe  that  '  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters '  will  come  to  us  again,  they  will 
be  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  much 
more.  I  have  received  many  papers  from 
members  of  the  Association,  for  which  1  thank 
you  ;  and  there  is  another  thing  tor  which  I 
also  wish  to  thank  you,  and  that  is.  for  the 
confidence  you  place  in  your  teacher*,  shown  In- 
letting  us  alone;  not  binding  us  by  rules, 
but  allowing  each  one  to  rely  upon  her.-elf. 

Few  people  of  the  North  understand  the  pe- 
culiarity of  a  teacher's  position  here,  there 
are  numberless  little  things  constantly  occur- 
ring, that  require  a  great  ileal  of  tact  to  set- 
tle, which  ean  be  better  arranged  by  a  judi- 
cious teacher  than  by  those  unacquainted  with 
tin1  habits  of  t  his  people." 

Mary  McHiudk  thus  alludes  to  our  divi- 
sion to  keep  open  her  school,  at  haujajr  Court 
House,  a  few  months  longer: 


"  Yours  of  the  !2d 
the  usual  interest. 


received,  and  read  with 
The  news  therein  eon- 
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tained  regarding  the  continuance  of  the  school 
another  term,  I  read  to  the  assembled  pupils. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  could  command 
order  again,  they  were  so  delighted  ;  nor  did 
I  try  very  hard, — I  thought  they  had  cause 
for  a  little  jubilee.  The  news  was  very  un- 
expected to  them,  as  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  '  for  the  worst,'  as  they  termed  it. 

"  The  freed  men  here  are  hired  by  rebels,  who 
do  not  pay  their  wages  until  it  suits  them  ; 
and  with  some,  pay-day  never  comes." 

Isadore  Brinkerhoff,  at  Herndon 
Station,  states  that  "  the  scholars  are  progress- 
ing rapidly  in  all  their  studies,"  and  antici- 
pates that  "  in  the  fall  and  winter  the  school 
house  will  be  full.  How  encouraging  it  is 
for  a  teacher  to  have  a  full  house,  and  each 
scholar  intent  on  his  lesson  !" 

From  Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  Woodlaion,  no 
letter  has  been  received  very  recently,  but 
her  report  for  Fifth  month  shows  that  out  of 
34  on  the  roll,  31  are  between  6  and  16  years 
of  age,  with  but  one  in  the  alphabet. 

Deborah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs, 
writes:  "The  patrons  of  my  school  are  very 
anxious  it  should  continue,  and  so  am  I ;  and 
as  a  little  substantial  evidence  that  they  will 
do  their  part,  I  have  circulated  a  subscription 
paper  amongst  them  (which  I  enclose),  and  I 
think  you  can  rely  on  the  amounts  they  have 
placed  opposite  their  names.  Until  Virginia 
is  reconstructed,  a  colored  school  can  hardly 
stand  without  some  outside  support." 

Mary  K.  Perry,  at  Manassas,  alludes  to 
her  school  thus : 

"  My  scholars  are  progressing  finely,  and  I 
do  not  want  this  school  to  go  down:  I  have 
a  class  of  three  little  fellows,  who  did  not 
know  a  letter  three  months  ago,  who  are  now 
reading  very  well,  and  who  spell  off  the  book 
in  three  syllables,  and  seldom  miss  a  word.  I 
feel  so  sorry  to  leave  them  ;  they  come  in 
every  few  minutes  with  some  little  token  of 
affection.  They  are  an  affectionate  people, 
and  will  go  to  any  length  for  one  they  love. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  starting  several 
schools,  and  have  always  gained  their  affec- 
tions." 

Sarah  Ann  Steer,  at  Waterford,  gives  a 
very  pleasant  account  of  a  literary  picnic  her 
pupils  and  some  of  their  friends  enjoyed  upon 
the  closing  of  the  school  for  the  summer 
season.  "  The  exercises  consisted  of  reading 
compositions,  reciting  pieces,  singing,  &c, 
&c.  *  *  About  six  o'clock  I  collected 
them  in  the  school-room  again.  An  essay 
was  read,  the  children  sang  two  hymns  very 
beautifully,  and  after  a  few  remarks  I  dis- 
missed them.  All  seem  very  sorry  to  leave 
school.  I  received  many  earnest  thanks  and 
good  wishes  from  the  older  people  for  my  care 
and  attention,  and  affectionate  farewells  from 


all.  I  think  they  appreciate  the  kindness  of 
their  friends  at  the  North,  and  are  determined 
to  do  what  they  can  towards  supporting  their 
school." 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  all  our  teach- 
ers have  borne  their  various  privations,  and 
the  determination  they  have  manifested  to 
see  a  "  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,"  have 
been  remarkable,  and  probably  in  no  one 
more  apparent  than  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing quotation,  whose  trials  have  been  well 
known  to  some  of  us  : 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Leesburg,  Va.y  in 
alluding  to  a  change  of  home  forced  upon  her 
by  circumstances  beyond  her  control,  writes  : 

"  But  my  present  abode  also  has  its  charms. 
I  now  have  my  bright  little  window,  with  its 
cheerful  sunlight.  Here  are  also  my  pets.  A 
bright  geranium  gladdens  my  eyes  with  its 
cluster  of  red  blossoms,  on  one  side ;  on  the 
other,  a  beautiful  tall  petunia,  with  pink 
flower,  &c,  <fec. ;  and  beside  these  I  have  a 
nosegay,  made  up  of  several  gifts  of  flowers 
from  my  little  sable  flock.  This  morning,  as 
I  sat  reading  in  my  room,  I  heard  a  voicesay, 
'  Emily,  is  Miss  Tomit  dare  f  I  looked  up, 
and  there  just  outside  stood  a  tiny  little  girl, 
with  a  spray  of  apple  blossoms  in  her  hand, 
— a  morning  offering  to  her  teacher,  and  so 
acceptable ! 

"  These  little  children  coming  to  school  of 
a  morning  with  their  little  offerings  of  flowers, 
or  a  spray  of  box,  or  wild  violet, — their  all, — 
often  remind  me  of  the  '  widow's  mite,'  and  I 
sometimes  '  fear  I  do  not  fully  appreciate 
these  little  tokens  of  regard.'  " 

In  thus  taking  leave  of  our  faithful  teach- 
ers for  a  season,  the  compiler  believes  he  only 
expresses  the  desires  of  all  their  friends,  in 
the  heartfelt  wish  that  the  summer  recess  may 
be  one  of  true  enjoyment,  and  that,  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  resume  their  labors, 
it  may  find  them  with  such  renewed  strength 
and  health  as  will  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  arduous  duties  with  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. Till  then,  and  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  a  renewal  of  our  correspondence, 
—adieu  !  "J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Seventh  mo.  31,  1868. 

.  .  .  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  any,  even 
the  most  successful  worldly  man,  who  does 
not  again  and  again  confess  that  "  all  is  van- 
ity and  vexation  of  spirit."  There  is  not  a 
man,  even  a  rich  one,  who  would  not  wel- 
come that  divine  change,  which,  inspiring  him 
with  a  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  universal 
and  perfect  love  of  God,  would  enable  him  to 
bear  all  and  to  do  all,  in  full  confidence  that 
it  was  for  the  best,  because  it  was  the  will  or 
the  wish  of  the  Great  Father. 
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SOWING  AND  REAPING. 
BY  ELLA  DODGE. 

Sadly  by  my  casement  musing, 

In  the  eve's  sweet  twilight  hour, 
"While  brilliant  orbs,  their  light  diffusing, 

Smiled  in  radiance  from  afar, 
And  the  moon's  soft,  gentle  glances 

O'er  my  heart  like  magic  wrought, 
Driving  off  my  wayward  fancies, 

Giving  back  true,  earnest  thought,^ 
By-gone  years  to  view  returning, 

Like  some  changeful,  fitful  dream, 
Would  softly  soothe  my  heart's  deep  yearning, 

Then  would  add  a  livelier  pain  ; 
For  those  years  so  fraught  with  changes, 

Traced  on  memory's  faithful  leaf, 
Were  full  of  sowing  and  of  reaping, 

Sometimes  joy,  and  oftimes  grief. 
While  I  mused  my  fancy  bore  me 

Quickly  from  my  own  weak  spoils 
To  behold  the  sheaves  of  others, 

Whidh  at  length  repaid  their  toils  ; 
I  saw  a  wanderer  o'er  life's  pathway, 

Weary,  fainting  by  the  way, 
With  no  ray  of  hope  to  guide  him, 

With  no  light  to  mark  the  day. 
Not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  thrilling 

Through  the  darkness  into  light, 
But  despair  his  soul  was  filling 

With  the  shades  of  darkest  night. 
0,  the  longing  and  the  sighing 

For  one  bright  and  cheering  ray  ! 
0,  the  wreck  of  fond  hopes  dying  ! 

Must  those  hopes  all  fade  away  ? 
Like  a  ship  upon  the  billows, 

Tossed  about  by  wind  and  wave — 
When  no  eye  seems  near  to  pity, 

When  no  arm  seems  strong  to  save- 
So  his  bark  was  wildly  drifted 

On  the  ocean's  depths  of  gloom, 
When  at  length  a  hand  uplifted 

Called  a  little  further  on. 
Yes,  a  pitying  brother  traveler 

Had  beheld  his  heart's  deep  pain  ; 
He  saw  him  drifting  on  the  ocean, 

And  brought  him  safe  to  shore  again. 
Loviug  words,  so  fitly  spoken, 

Gave  new  courage  to  his  heart, 
While  the  thoughtful  deeds  of  kindness 

Bade  all  gloomy  clouds  depart. 
Like  a  flower  that  at  morning 

Glistens  'ne;it,h  the  sun's  bright  spell, 
So  upon  his  soul  the  dawning 

Of  a  sun-lit  morning  fell  ; 
While  the  heart  of  him  who  gave  it, 

As  he  gathered  up  his  sheaves, 
Gladly  sang,  "0,  far  more  blessed 

Is  he  who  gives  than  who  receives  !" 
Then  if  you,  while  on  life's  journey, 

Weary,  fainting  ones  should  meet, 
Climbing  where  the  path  is  thorny 

To  their  tired,  trembling  feet,, 
0,  withhold  not  words  of  comfort, 

As  they  sadly  onward  move  ! 
Sow  the  seedn  of  truth  and  kindness— 

Yours  should  be  the  fruits  of  love. 
Lift  the  yoke  from  off  the  weary, 

Unbind  the  fitters  of  the  slave, 
Brighten  every  jiathwav  dreary, 

Makr  the  weak  and  timid  brave  J 
Though  no  fhuver-deeked  path  may  lead  you 

To  the  goal  of  high  renown, 


Yet  in  that  eternal  harvest 
You  shall  reap  a  fadeless  crown. 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  A  TEAR. 
A  pair  of  scales  before  him — 

A  rich  man  sat  and  weighed 
A  piece  of  gold — a  widow's  all, 

And  unto  her  he  said  : 
V  Your  coin  is  not  the  proper  weight, 

So  take  it  back  again, 
Or  sell  it  me  for  half  its  worth — 

It  lacks  a  single  grain." 
With  tearful  eye  the  widow  said  : 

"Oh,  weigh  it,  sir,  once  more  ; 
I  pray  you  be  not  so  exact, 

Nor  drive  me  from  your  door." 
"  Why,  see  yourself,  it's  under  weight  ; 

Your  tears  are  no  avail." 
The  second  time  he  tries  it, 

It  just  bears  down  the  scale. 
But  little  guessed  that  rich  man, 

Who  held  his  gold  so  dear, 
That  the  extra  weight  that  bore  it  down 

Had  been  the  widow's  tear. 

Anti-Slavery  Standard. 


EXCESS  OF  READING. 

This  is  a  reading  age ;  and,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  so  reading  an  age,  any  book  which 
is  the  result  of  profound  meditation  is  perhaps 
less  likely  to  be  duly  and  profitably  read  than 
at  any  other  former  period.  The  world  reads 
too  much  and  too  quickly  to  read  well.  When 
books  were  few,  to  get  through  one  was  a 
work  of  time  and  labor;  what  was  written 
with  thought  was  read  with  thought,  and  with 
a  desire  to  extract  from  it  as  much  of  the 
materials  of  knowledge  as  possible.  But, 
when  almost  every  person  who  can  spell,  can 
and  will  write,  what  is  to  be  done?  It  is 
difficult  to  know  what  to  read,  except  by 
reading  everything;  and  so  much  of  the 
world's  business  is  now  transacted  through 
the  press,  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is 
printed,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  is  going 
on.  Opinion  weighs  with  so  vast  a  weight  in 
the  balance  of  events,  that  ideas  of  no  value 
in  themselves  are  of  importance  from  the 
mere  circumstance  that  they  arc  ideas,  ami 
have  a  botia-jide  existence,  as  such  anywhere 
out  of  Bedlam.  The  world,  in  consequence, 
gorges  itself  with  intellectual  foodj  ami.  in 
order  to  swallow  the  more,  bqlU  it.  Nothing 
is  now  read  slowly,  or  twice  over.  Hooks  arc 
run  through  with  no  less  rapidity,  ami  scarcely 
leave  a  more  durable  impression  than  a  news- 
paper article.  It  is  from  this,  among  other 
causes,  that  so  few  books  are  produced  of  any 
value.  The  lioness  in  the  fable  boasted  that, 
though  she  produced  only  one  at  a  birth,  that 
one  was  a  lion  ;  but.  if  each  lion  only  counted 
for  one,  and  each  leveret  for  one,  the  ad- 
vantage would  all  be  on  the  side  of  the  bare. 
When  uvorv  unit  is  individually  weak,  it  is 
only  multitude  that  tells.   What  wonder  that 
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the  newspapers  should  carry  all  before  them? 
A  book  produces  hardly  a  greater  effect  than 
an  article,  and  there  can  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty- five  of  these  in  one  year.  He,  there- 
fore, who  should  and  would  write  a  book,  and 
write  it  in  the  proper  manner  of  writing  a 
book,  now  dashes  down  his  first  hasty  thoughts, 
or  what  he  mistakes  for  thoughts,  in  a  periodi- 
cal. And  the  public  is  in  the  predicament 
of  an  indolent  man,  who  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  apply  his  mind  vigorously  to  his  own 
affairs,  and  over  whom,  therefore,  not  he  who 
speaks  most  wisely,  but  he  who  speaks  most 
frequently,  obtains  the  influence.— J".  S.  Mill. 

Treasures. — If  a  young  person  will  begin 
and  persevere  in  learning  by  heart,  say  four 
lines  of  good  poetry  every  day,  there  will  be 
laid  up  in  the  treasure-house  of  memory  four- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  lines  in  a  year.  So  of 
facts,  and  various  kinds  of  information.  All 
great  things  are  done  little  by  little.  Atoms 
make  worlds.  The  greatest  fortunes  consist  of 
farthings.  Life  is  made  up  of  moments,  and 
a  succession  of  well-spent  moments  makes  a 
well-spent  life. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PIECE  OF  CHALK. 
(Continued  from  page  336.) 

But  the  commonest  objects  I  remember  are 
those  now  often  found  in  the  chalk  as  well  as 
the  flint,  and  which  are  known  as  <l  Thunder- 
bolts." These  fossils,  however,  are  individually 
only  part  of  the  creature  to  which  they 
originally  belonged.  They  were  the  solid  and 
terminal  bones  of  a  species  of  "  cuttle-fish." 
After  the  latter  had  died,  and  lay  embedded 
in  the  chalky  mud,  the  soft  and  fleshy  parts 
decomposed,  and  left  only  the  harder  portions 
to  be  preserved.  Sometimes  the  thorns,  which 
were  attached  to  the  long  arms  of  these 
creatures,  as  well  as  the  horny  portion  of  the 
beak,  are  also  found  fossilized.  During  my 
time  the  Belemnites  (as  these  fossils  are  now 
called)  swarmed  the  seas  in  millions ;  in  fact, 
they  were  thorough  scavengers,  and  devoured 
any  garbage  they  came  across — dead  fish, 
rotting  fairy  loaves,  &c.,and  even  one  another. 
Here  and  there,  grouped  in  the  hollows  of  the 
sea-bottom,  lay  nests  of  shells.  They  are 
commonly  called  "  cockles,"  a  generic  term 
which  fossil  shells  are  always  known  by  to 
those  who  have  not  made  geology  a  study. 
Real  cockles,  however,  had  not  then  come  into 
existence.  There  were  a  great  many  species 
of  shells,  and  these  abounded  in  every  shel- 
tered spot.  Some  of  the  fishes  were  covered 
with  little  enamel  plates,  instead  of  horny 
scales.  Sharks  also  abounded  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  I  have  frequently  been  witness 
of  the  great  havoc  they  made  among  the 
shoals  of  smaller  fish.    But  by  far  the  most 


gigantic  sea-monster  was  a  great  marine  lizard, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  which  had  teeth 
implanted  in  its  jaws  like  bayonets.  I  have 
seen  its  dark  shadow  pass  over  where  I  lay, 
and  have  beheld  the  fishes,  and  even  the 
otherwise  bold  sharks,  dart  away  in  fear. 
With  one  or  two  strokes  of  its  formidable 
paddles  (for  it  had  these  instead  of  fins),  it 
could  glide  through  the  water  with  lightning 
speed.  But  even  this  terrible  creature  had  to 
succumb  to  death,  and  its  rotting  carcass  sunk 
among  the  oozy  chalk,  and  there  fell  to 
pieces,  and  became  fossilized. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  the  crea- 
tures which  lived  in  my  native  sea.  I  re- 
member that,  after  long  ages  had  passed  away, 
tremors  were  again  and  again  felt  to  shake 
the  sea-bottom.  It  was  evident  that  some 
earthquake  action  was  at  work  over  a  con- 
siderable area.  By  and  by,  we  found  the 
water  getting  shallower,  and  that  the  light 
came  through  the  waves  more  clearly.  The 
sea-bottom  was  being  upraised;  and  at  length 
what  had  formerly  been  ocean,  became  an 
extended  mud-flat.  The  sea  was  drained  off, 
and  covered  land  which  had  sunk  as  ours  had 
risen  ;  and  thus  the  two  changed  places.  The 
up-heaval  went  on,  and  the  chalk  hardened 
into  its  present  solid  state,  and  became  a  land- 
surface. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  upheaval  was  a 
sudden  and  violent  process,  as  some  have 
thought. ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  exceedingly 
slow.  The  exact  spot  where  I  was  born  was 
at  hundreds  of  yards  depth  of  sea- water,  and 
the  upheaving  process  was  probably  not 
greater  than  at  the  rate  of  a  few  feet  a  cen- 
tury. From  this  you  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  time  it  took  to  lift  me  from  my  briny  bed 
to  the  fresh  air  and  hot  sunshine.  Meantime, 
whilst  the  chalk  formation,  of  which  I  was  an 
infinitesimal  portion,  was  thus  being  upheaved, 
the  sea  was  at  work  in  other  localities  de- 
positing strata  similarly  to  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  been  originated.  Not  a  single 
moment  was  idled  away.  The  forces  of  nature  I 
know  no  Sabbath — they  must  toil  on  from  the 
creation  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  I 
things!  The  great  work  of  the  sea,  ever  since  I 
the  waters  were  divided  from  the  dry  land,  has  | 
been  to  lay  the  foundations  of  future  con- 
tinents, and  even  mountain-chains.  Her  own 
barriers-  have  thus  been  erected  by  herself, 
and  then  as  slowly  frittered  away  in  order  to 
establish  them  elsewhere.  Geologically  speak- 
ing, a  "  new  earth  "  is  always  being  formed  ! 
The  old  one  is  gradually  altered,  particle  by 
particle,  just  as  the  human  body  changes  its 
physiological  structure,  and  yet  reta  ns  its 
own  individuality. 

When  I  did  appear  above  the  surface  of  I 
the  sea,  it  was  to  form  part  of  an  extensive  I 
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chalky  mud-flat.  Far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
this  monotonous  landscape  stretched  away. 
Here  and  there  an  arm  of  the  sea  extended, 
as  if  old  Neptune  were  loath  to  quit  his  sway, 
and  to  see  his  recent  territory  possessed  by 
his  rival  Tellus.  The  pasty  mud  hardened 
on  the  surface  in  the  hot  sunshine  (for  the 
latitude  of  what  is  now  Great  Britain  then 
enjoyed  a  sub-tropical  climate),  and  cracked 
into  huge  dikes,  which  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  atmosphere  again  filled  up.  The  up- 
heaval still  proceeded,  until  at  length,  after 
century  upon  century  had  passed  away,  the 
solid  chalk  was  lifted  high  enough  above  the 
waves  to  form  a  tolerably  steep  coast-line. 

For  a  long  time,  the  hardened,  new  born 
chalk  was  perfectly  bare.  There  was  neither 
soil  nor  vegetation  upon  it,  It  extended  in 
an  undulating  area,  just  as  the  sea-currents 
had  carved  it.  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Wind 
and  rain  at  length  formed  a  light,  chalky 
mould,  which  was  rendered  somewhat  sandy 
by  the  admixture  of  flints  that  had  been  bro- 
ken up  and  pounded  into  dust.  Sea-birds, 
such  as  the  albatross,  lived  in  the  adjoining 
sea,  and  for  centuries  the  chalk  surface 
served  them  as  a  refuge  from  the  storm, 
and  to  build  their  nests  upon.  Their  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  light  mould  I  have 
spoken  of,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  soils 
and  subsoils  which  covered  me  up.  Some  of 
the  birds  left  undigested  seeds,  brought  from 
other  lands,  and  these  took  root  and  flour- 
ished. The  wind  came  laden  with  minute 
spores  of  moss  and  fern,  and  soon  thick 
brakes  and  morasses  clothed  the  marshy 
places  with  cheerful  green.  An  occasional 
palm-nut  was  stranded  upon  the  beach,  where 
it  grew,  and  shortly  afterwards  bore  fruit, 
that  spread  itself  in  huge  palm  forests  over 
an  area  which  a  few  centuries  before,  had 
been  nothing  but  an  extensive  and  barren 
chalk-flat.  In  this  manner  a  sub-tropical 
vegetation  covered  up  the  chalk  of  which  I 
formed  part.  It  has  not  taken  me  long  to 
tell,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  changes  which 
were  thus  wrought,  but  it  required  thou- 
sands of  years  to  produce  them.  After  the 
upheaval  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  it 
suddenly  ceased,  and  the  chalky  continent 
with  its  wealth  of  virgin  forests  and  innu- 
merable inhabitants,  remained  at  rest.  But 
the  ordinary  physical  laws  of  nature  were 
in  operation  just  as  they  arc  now.  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  that  the  chalk  continent 
extended  from  the  west  of  Ireland,  through 
Russia,  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  what  is  now 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  also  more  than 
probable  that  there  was  a  continuation  of 
land  across  the  Atlantic  into  America.  Kxist- 
ing  oceans,  sous,  lakes,  and  rivers  had  not 
then  been  formed.    These  are  the  results  of 


subsequent  processes,  which,  as  may  be  im- 
agined, took  up  scores  of  centuries  to  bring 
them  about. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

He  Sees  and  I  see, — A  boy  fills  his  pipe, 
and  he  sees  only  the  tobacco ;  but  I  see  going 
into  that  pipe  brains,  books,  time,  health, 
money,  prospects.  The  pipe  is  filled  at  last, 
and  a  light  is  struck ;  and  things  which  are 
priceless  are  carelessly  puffed  away  in  smoke. 


IMPULSE  AND  PRINCIPLE. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  in  early  life  all 
persons  have  hearts  and  minds  like  blank 
sheets  of  paper,  waiting  to  receive  impres- 
sions from  the  external  world.  But  it  would 
seem,  from  the  world's  experience,  that  all 
young  persons  are  possessed  by  many  various 
impulses  and  passions,  which  by  degrees 
work  themselves  into  that  enduring  and  con- 
sistent form  which  we  call  character.  There 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  about  each  one  of 
those  passions  and  powers,  to  gravitate  into 
some  settled  relation  to  all  the  others.  Char- 
acter is,  therefore,  the  sum  of  these  propen- 
sities, good  or  bad,  which  result  from  every 
action  of  our  whole  past  existence,  and  their 
tendency  to  reproduce  themselves  in  the  fu- 
ture. Each  one  of  these  impulses  either  ac- 
quires or  loses  force,  according  to  what  is  al- 
lowed or  denied  to  it,  and  every  man's  future 
character  depends  on  the  force  accorded  to 
his  various  impulses.  In  some,  appetites  and 
passions  obtain  supreme  power.  Such  are 
sensualists  in  character.  With  others  intel- 
lect gradually  obtains  the  supreme  authority. 
Night  and  day  they  seek  for  mental  food,  and 
the  whole  world  is  digested  simply  in  relation 
to  the  ideas — the  thoughts  it  contains.  With 
others,  the  sense  of  duty  is  supreme;  its  au- 
thority rises  above  all  else — what  is  right,  is 
the  great  motto  on  which  they  act.  But 
none  of  these  obtain  the  settled  mastery  sud- 
denly, or  without  many  back-sets.  In  youth, 
especially,  they  all  work  together,  and  fer- 
ment in  strange  contusion,  but  gradual Iv  set- 
tle down  through  habit  into  certain  fixed  re- 
lations to  each  other.  To  the  formation  of  a 
settled  character,  every  action  of  lite,  everv 
word  spoken,  and  every  thought  indulged,  [s 
daily  contributing,  giving  to  each  impulse, 
good  or  bad,  its  force  and  direction. 

A  character,  in  which  duty  in  the  broadest 
sense  is  supreme,  in  which  it  subsidizes  every 
part  of  the  nature,  so  that  all  other  impulses 
work  harmoniously  under  its  direction,  is  the 
most  perlect  type  of  human  character.  In 
proportion  as  our  dispositions  are  daily  tond- 
j  ing  to  that,  they  are  becoming  more  elevated, 
j  and  in  proportion  as  tliev  fall  away  from  thin 
I  standard,  we  sink  in  the  scale  of  being.  We 
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know  how  much  our  daily  habits  change  our 
bodily  constituti  his  ;  the  feeble  physical 
frame  may  attain  to  great  power,  endurance 
and  longevity,  by  suitable  bodily  cultivation  ; 
while  those  ot  robust  health,  originally,  may 
degenerate  and  die  by  neglecting  such  daily 
exercises.  The  same  is  true  of  the  intellect.  It 
is  not  the  men  of  the  greatest  quickness  of 
mind  that  make,  as  a  whole,  the  most  sub- 
stantial scholars.  On  the  contrary,  they 
often  become  the  most  flashy  and  empty,  re- 
lying on  a  certain  quick-witted  superficiality, 
while  many  a  youth  of  rather  dull  powers 
originally,  by  steady  application,  becomes,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  man  of  real  men- 
tal force  and  usefulness,  whose  name  will  live 
in  after  years,  when  that  of  the  superficial 
genius  is  forgotten.  And  so  in  morals ;  it  is 
not  he  who  has  the  most  lively  and  imagina- 
tive experiences,  and  who  can  talk  the  most 
glibly  and  weep  the  most  copiously,  that  will 
make  the  best  man  or  citizen.  This  very  ex- 
citability of  temperament  often  gives  its  pos- 
sessor a  fatal  fluency  of  superficial  Scripture 
language  which  deceives  himself  and  others. 

There  is  probably  no  one  who  has  not  at 
times  some  virtuous  feelings  or  sentiments  ;  in- 
deed they  form  an  essential  element  in  man's 
nature,  but  with  the  more  perfect  character, 
these  feelings  are  cherished,  cultivated  and 
trained  into  settled  principles,  regulated  and 
strengthened,  until  they  become  the  supreme 
and  ruling  motive  of  a  new  life,  operating 
and  producing  fruit.  We  should,  then,  live 
in  the  constant  remembrance  that  each  ac- 
tion is  contributing  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, and  in  all  our  aims  for  ourselves  or 
others,  correct  principles  should  guide  each 
action.  To  cultivate  an  inward  moral  per- 
ception, whereby  always  to  perceive  the  true 
line  of  right,  is  the  greatest  attainment  of 
life.  This  is  like  the  golden  thread  in  the 
fabled  bower  of  fair  Rosamond,  conducting 
all  who  follow  it  safely  through  the  laby- 
rinths and  complexities  of  life. — Ledger. 

If  all  unkind  and  unjust  words  were  ar- 
rows, like  needles  and  pins,  and  if  instead  of 
piercing  the  ear  and  then  the  heart,  they  flew 
against  the  bodies  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
directed,  the  children  in  some  families  would 
be  like  ph>cushions  stuck  completely  full  of 
sharp  and  painful  weapons." 

I  T  KM  S. 

The  blacks  of  Jamaica  have,  in  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  acquired  property  amounting 
in  value  to  over  ten  millions  of  dollars.  This  fact 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  their  industry  and 
thrift,  especially  as  their  property  consists  mainly 
of  houses  and  lands.  Very  happy  results  have 
followed  the  change  of  rulers  and  the  recall  of  ex- 
Governor  Eyre. 

The  San  Fraucisco  papers  are  urging  the  necessi 


ty  of  extending  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  the 
Chinese  immigrants  who  have  settled  among  them, 
with  a  view  to  cultivating  friendly  relations  and 
promoting  commerce  with  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Hitherto  the  Chinese,  who  are  among  the  most 
peaceable,  industrious  and  harmless  portion  of  the 
population  of  California,  have  been  treated  with 
utter  brutality  by  the  coarser  portion  of  the  people, 
and  have  been  virtually  denied  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  There  about  60,000  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  being  built  more 
rapidly  this  year  than  ever.  Six  hundred  and 
forty  miles  are  now  in  running  order,  and  a  hun- 
dred miles  more  are  nearly  ready  for  the  track. 
Brigham  Young  has  five  thousand  men  at  work  in 
Utah,  and  says  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  Gentiles.  It 
is  probable  that  the  locomotive  will  go  through  to 
the  Pacific  in  1869  instead  of  1870,  and  will  carry 
along  with  it  an  immense  train  of  passengers  and 
freight,  now  awaiting  the  happy  event. 

Copper,  according  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 
herst College,  is  very  plentiful  in  New  Hampshire. 
At  a  lecture  delivered  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  he  assert- 
ed that  there  was  copper  enough  in  Gardner's  Moun- 
tain, in  that  State,  to  supply  the  United  States  for 
two  hundred  years,  the  vein  being  five  miles  long, 
and  five  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

The  Metrical  System  was  not  generally  accepted 
in  France  until  after  the  old  and  familiar  names 
were  applied  to  the  new  measures  that  most  nearly 
approximated  to  them.  The  North  German  Parlia- 
ment has  wisely  determined  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
and  has  adopted  a  German  as  well  as  a  scientific 
nomenclature  for  their  metrical  system,  which  will 
go  into  operation  in  1872.  Thus  the  metre  is  to  be 
called  the  stab  (staff)  ;  the  centimetre,  ueuzoll 
(new  inch)  ;  the  millmetre,  the  strice  (line)  ;  the 
decametre,  the  kette  (chain);  the  litre,  the  kanne 
(can)  ;  the  half  kilogramme,  the  pfund  (pound) ; 
and  so  on  of  the  rest. 

As  many  persons  are  from  necessity  compelled  to 
labor  in  the  sun,  thereby  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  risk  ot  being  sunstruck,  they  will  find  not  only 
comfort  but  safety  in  the  use  of  a  Wet  handkerchief 
or  towel  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Try  it.  It 
is  an  almost  certain  preventive  of  sunstroke. 

Flies. — The  naturalist  recognizes  many  hundreds 
of  flies  in  this  couutry,  but  in  our  household  econo- 
my we  reduce  them  mainly  to  three  sorts  :  House 
flies,  biting  flies  and  blue-bottle  or  blow  flies.  The 
latter  is  readily  distinguished  ;  the  two  former  are, 
however,  frequently  confounded,  although  easily 
known  apart  by  an  acute  observer.  They  may, 
however,  always  be  identified  at  a  glance  by  the 
position  they  assume  on  a  wall.  A  common  house 
fly  almost  invariably  rests  with  its  head  downwards, 
and  however  it  may  alight,  works  its  way  around 
until  this  direction  is  assumed.  The  biting  flies, 
on  the  contrary,  as  universally  rest  with  the  head 
pointing  upwards,  acting  in  this  respect,  precisely 
like  the  mosquito,  equally  blood-thirsty  with  itself. 
This  observation,  which,  we  believe,  has  not  been 
in  print  before,  was  first  made  by  a  Russiau  serf. 
The  brother  of  an  eminent  foreign  entomologist, 
now  residing  in  the  United  States,  observed  the  man 
in  question  killing  some  of  the  flies  on  a  wall  of  his 
hut,  without  disturbing  others,  and,  on  being 
questioned,  he  gave  as  a  reason  that  those  with  the 
heads  up  were  "biters,"  and  the  others  were  not. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  facts  by  the  entomolo- 
gist himself,  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  generaliza- 
tion thus  made  by  an  ignorant  but  observant  peas- 
-ant. 
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SLAVERY. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  against  a  participation  in  the  great 
wrong  of  human  slavery,  rests  upon  the 
broad  ground  that  man  lias  no  right  to  make 
of  his  fellow-man  a  chattel  personal. 

The  Christian  feeling  cannot  acknowledge 
the  right  of  property  in  man,  for,  "  though 
our  brother  be  guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored 
like  our  own,"  he  is  a  being,  accountable 
like  ourselves,  and  equally  endowed  by  the 
Universal  Parent  and  great  Former  of  us  all, 
with  rational  powers. 

That  one  thus  endowed,  should  be  de- 
graded to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation, 
made  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  deprived  even 
of  the  ownership  of  his  own  body,  is  a  direct 
violation  of  truth's  testimony  against  oppres- 
sion; this  testimony  a  Christian  must  sustain, 
if  he  obeys  the  injunction,  "  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them." 

The  Scripture  record  is  sometimes  quoted 
to  prove  that  the  holding  of  slaves  Was  sanc- 
tioned under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  but 
admitting  such  was  the  case,  the  condition  of 
the  Hebrew  servant  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  enslaved  African.  The  seventh 
year  was  to  the  Hebrew  a  year  of  release, 
when  he  was  sent  out  free;  then  he  was  not 
to  go  empty  away,  for  he  was  liberally  to  he 

furnished  out  of  the  Hock,  and  out  of  the 
floor,  and  of  that  wherewith  the  Lord  had 
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blessed  them  they  were  to  give  unto  him. 
The  Mosaic  law  expressly  declares,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant 
which  is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee  : 
He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you  in 
that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in  one  of 
thy  gates  where  it  liketh  him  best :  thou 
shalt  not  oppress  him." 

How  different  with  the  son  of  a  bond- 
woman in  this  age  of  the  world?  He  is  a 
bondman  according  to  legal  enactment  all 
the  days  of  his  natural  life :  his  health,  his 
happiness,  subject  to  the  control  of  another; 
he  is  denied  the  power  of  improving  or  ele- 
vating himself,  and  if  he  escape  from  his  mas- 
ter he  is  hunted  and  returned  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  While  these  things  are  so,  can 
we  as  Christians  expect  to  escape  the  con- 
demnation, "  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  unto 
me?" 

John  Wool  man,  one  of  the  worthies  of  the 
18th  century,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
great  cause  of  emancipation.  Previous  to 
his  day,  our  members  held  slaves.  His  at- 
tention Was  arrested  and  called  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  bv  the  immediate  work- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  of  Truth,  and  yielding  to 
the  Messed  and  sanctifying  operations  of  this 
redeeming  principle,  he  was  enabled  not  only 
to  wash  his  own  hands  clean  from  a  partici- 
pation in  this  £ross  evil,  hut  he  was  qualified 
to  labor  avaihngly  with  those  in  profession 
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with  him,  until  they  also  were  gradually  pre- 
pared to  stand  separate  from  it ;  so  that  now, 
no  one  can  have  a  right  of  membership  in  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends  who  holds  owner- 
ship in  man.  In  acting  out,  through  the 
practice  of  daily  life,  the  great  Christian  in- 
junction of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  unto, 
and  in  obedience  also  to  the  positive  com- 
mand, "  Be  ye  not  partakers  of  other  men's 
sins,"  there  are  many  who  cannot  indulge  in 
the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  the  slave.  Were 
there  no  market  for  such  produce,  the  induce- 
ments to  hold  the  laborer  in  unpaid  servitude 
would  be  so  lessened,  that  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  the  shackles  would  soon  fall 
from  this  now  greatly  oppressed  people. 

If,  in  any  measure,  we  are  accessory  in 
using  our  neighbor's  service  without  wages, 
and  giving  him  nought  for  his  work,  we  can- 
not expect  to  receive  the  blessing  promised  to 
them  "  that  keep  judgment,"  and  to  him 
"  that  doeth  righteousness  at  all  times." 

We  append  to  this  essay  the  following  ex- 
tract from  our  discipline  : — 

"It  appears  to  have  been  the  concern  of 
this  meeting,  revived  from  time  to  time  with 
increasing  weight,  to  testify  their  entire  dis- 
unity with  the  practice  of  enslaving  man- 
kind ;  and  particularly  to  guard  all  in  mem- 
bership with  us,  against  being  concerned  in 
the  purchase  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Yet,  as  we  have,  with  sorrow,  to  ob- 
serve that  in  some  parts  of  our  country  this 
shameful  practice  is  still  continued  and  con- 
nived at,  we  think  it  proper  to  revive  the 
advices  heretofore  issued,  and  again  exhort 
our  members  to  he  no  way  accessory  to  this 
enormous  national  evil,  but  to  discourage  it 
by  all  the  justifiable  means  in  their  power: 
it  being  obvious  that  wherever  it  prevails,  it 
tends  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  so 
as  not  only  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  but  deaf  to  his 
warnings,  and  insensible  and  regardless  of 
his  impending  judgments." 


OATHS. 

The  testimony  for  truth,  and  against  swear- 
ing, rests  upon  a  broad  basis. 

if  we  "  speak  every  man  the  truth  to  his 
neighbor,"  where  will  there  be  room  found 
for  oaths?  And  where  truth  dwells  not  in 
the  heart,  how  can  the  taking  of  an  oath  in- 
duce confidence? 

When  we  examine  the  principle  on  which 
the  precepts  or  laws  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
are  founded,  and  compare  them  with  those 
which  are  cognizable  in  many  of  the  precepts 
or  laws  of  Moses,  given  to  the  Jews,  we  may 
perceive  how  greatly  in  advance  are  those  of 
the  gospel. 

"  Ye  have  heard  it  has  been  said,  Thou 


shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shall  perform 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.  But  I  say  unto 
you,  swear  not  at  all."  Thus,  we  see  that 
while  false  swearing  was  forbidden  by  Moses, 
all  swearing  is  forbidden  by  Jesus.  The 
teachings  of  Moses  have  been  superseded  by 
the  ushering  in  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
under  which  the  command  is  "  Swear  not  at 
all,  but  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea  ; 
nay,  nay."  This  is  a  positive  requirement, 
and  cannot  be  disregarded  by  the  professed 
followers  of  the  great  Lawgiver,  without  in- 
curring the  application  of  His  reproving  lan- 
guage— "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?" 

The  apostle  James  also  gives  his  testimony 
against  swearing  ;  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
testify  against  it  as  an  antichristian  practice, 
that  should  not  be  found  among  a  people  pro- 
fessing the  name  of  Christ.  We  believe  noth- 
ing can  be  added  to  a  simple,  truthful  asser- 
tion, that  will  make  the  testimony  of  greater 
force :  for  nothing  can  add  value  to  truth. 

Perhaps  no  testimony  borne  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  been  more  opposed  by  a  cor- 
rupt worldly  spirit,  and  consequently  been  a 
source  of  more  suffering  to  its  faithful  sup- 
porters, than  the  testimony  to  truth,  as  it  stands 
in  the  simple  Scriptural  language,  yea  and 
nay. 

The  time  of  the  rise  of  this  Society  was  a 
period  of  great  civil  commotion,  when  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  could  be 
legally  tendered  to  any  man.  Thus,  when 
our  friends  stood  forth  in  the  advocacy  of  a 
free  gospel  ministry,  their  testimony  against 
oaths  was  made,  by  a  mercenary  priesthood, 
a  pretext  for  much  abuse.  When  George 
Fox  and  others,  whose  doctrines  were  offen- 
sive to  the  priests,  were  arraigned  before  those 
then  in  power,  and  no  other  valid  ground  of 
commitment  being  found  upon  which  they 
could  be  deprived  of  liberty,  it  was  very  com- 
mon to  tender  them  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
This  was  done  with  the  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  their  persecutors,  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  take  it ;  and  thus  very  many 
were  summarily  sent  to  loathsome  prisons, 
the  commitment  resulting  in  some  cases  in 
death. 

On  one  occasion,  when  they  were  brought 
to  trial,  and  the  oath  tendered  to  them,  they 
answered  thus :  "  We  do  not  deny  to  swear  be- 
cause of  any  guilt  that  is  upon  us,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ,  who 
saith,  '  Swear  not  at  all,' — and  we  will  not 
come  under  the  condemnation  of  an  oath,  for 
the  liberty  of  the  outtvard  man."  * 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of 
speaking  the  truth  to  swearing,  was  not  first 
made  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Polybius 
*  Sewel. 
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said,  "  The  use  of  oaths  in  judgment,  was  rare 
among  the  ancients ;  but  by  the  growing  of 
perfidiousness,  so  grew  also  the  use  of  oaths." 

Thus,  it  is  very  apparent  that  oaths  took 
their  beginning  from  the  want  of  truth,  and 
were  only  called  in  as  helps,  when  the  peo- 
ple had  ceased  to  speak  every  man  the  truth 
to  his  neighbor, 

"  Every  practical  believer  in  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel,  will  manifest  that  he  is  gov- 
erned by  the  spirit  or  Christ ;  and  from  the 
principle  of  truth  in  the  heart,  he  is  under  far 
stronger  obligations  to  speak  the  truth  on  all 
occasions,  than  all  the  penalties  of  perjury,  or 
the  supposed  sanctity  of  oaths,  can  possibly 
produce."* 

DRESS. 

"  No  peculiar  form  of  dress  has  ever  been 
prescribed  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
first  members  of  the  Society  wore  the  dress 
then  common  among  serious  and  religious 
people  in  England,  and  it  was  much  more 
simple  than  that  worn  in  fashionable  society  ; 
and  when,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  na- 
tion became  infected  with  that  passion  for 
gaudy  and  extravagant  apparel  which  dis- 
tinguished his  court,  the  Friends  still  adhered 
to  their  plain  and  simple  costume,  and  thus 
became  peculiar  by  refusing  to  follow  the 
changing  fashions  of  the  world.  They 
maintained  that  the  only  proper  objects  of 
dress  were  decency  and  comfort,  and  that 
useless  ornament  and  gaudy  apparel  are  in- 
consistent with  the  Christian  profession."f 

The  foregoing  extract  is  given  to  show  that 
the  testimony  of  the  "  Society  of  Friends"  is 
a  testimony  to  simplicity  and  moderation — 
a  non-conformity  to  the  changing  fashions  of 
the  world,  rather  than  a  conformity  to  any 
peculiar  form  or  color. 

Dress,  considered  in  itself,  would  seem  to 
be  of  small  moment,  but  viewed  in  relation  to 
our  highest  interests  it  becomes  important. 
The  tyranny  of  fashion  is  so  powerful  that 
considerations  of  health,  convenience,  and 
propriety  all  bow  before  it ;  and  this  sway 
is  exerted  not  alone  upon  the  vain  and 
thoughtless,  but  even  upon  the  intelligent  and 
sedate,  who,  while  they  despise  the  tyranny, 
yield  themselves  to  it.  Surely  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  mind  from  such  a  thraldom  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  exertion  of  our  highest 
powers. 

It  need  not  then  surprise  us,  particularly 
when  we  consider  how  much  lime,  thought,  and 
means  are  spent  in  the  adornment  of  the  per- 
son, that  the  first  requirements  of  the  newly- 
awakened  mind  very  often  have  reference  to 
dress:  and  when  the  inquiry  of  the  humbled 

*J.  Comly. 

t  Januey'a  Life  of  Peun. 


spirit  is,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?"  there  is  sometimes  unfolded  to  view  the 
discipline  requisite  for  a  growth  in  the  truth. 
If  a  vain  spirit  has  had  the  ascendancy,  it 
may  be  needful  that  the  superfluous  adorn- 
ments of  the  person  be  laid  aside,  and  a  sim- 
ple attire  be  adopted ;  and  the  experience  of 
many  will  bear  witness  that,  in  yielding  to 
the  impressions  of  duty  on  this  point,  the 
bondage  imposed  by  fashion  and  custom  has 
been  broken,  and  the  once  shackled  thoughts 
and  affections  set  free. 

In  this  state  of  experience  a  seasonable 
watchword  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  in- 
junction, "See  that  thou  make  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the 
mount,"  and  the  young  traveller  will  find 
safety  in  adhering  to  it,  although  that  "  pat- 
tern" may  differ  from  the  apparel  of  those 
who  are  considered  consistent  members  of  the 
religious  community. 

When  William  Penn  was  convinced  of  the 
principles  of  "  Friends,"  and  became  a  fre- 
quent attender  of  their  meetings,  he  did  not 
immediately  relinquish  his  gay  apparel ;  it  is 
even  said  that  he  wore  a  sword,  as  was  then 
customary  among  men  of  rank  and  fashion. 

Being  one  day  in  company  with  George 
Fox,  he  asked  his  advice  concerning  it,  say- 
ing that  he  might  perhaps  appear  singular 
among  Friends.  George  Fox  answered,  "  I 
advise  thee  to  wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst." 
Not  long  after  this,  they  met  again,  when 
William  had  no  sword,  and  George  said  to 
him,  "  William  where  is  thy  sword  ?"  "  Oh," 
said  he,  "  I  have  taken  thy  advice  ;  I  wore  it 
as  long  as  I  could." 

"  This  anecdote,  derived  from  reliable  tra- 
dition, seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  man 
and  the  times.  It  shows  that  the  primitive 
Friends  preferred  that  their  proselytes  should 
be  led  by  the  principle  of  divine  truth  in 
their  own  minds,  rather  than  follow  the  opin- 
ions of  others  without  sufficient  evidence." 

"  It  must  have  been  manifest  to  George 
Fox,  that  his  young  friend,  while  expressing 
his  uneasiness  (and  asking  his  advice)  about 
his  sword,  was  under  the  influence  of  relig- 
ious impressions,  that  would,  if  attended  to. 
lead  him  not  only  into  purity  of  lite,  but 
likewise  into  that  simplicity  of  apparel  which 
becomes  the  disciples  of  a  sell-deny  fog  Sa- 
viour. * 

The  consistency  of  an  inexpensive  and  mn> 
pie  costume  with  a  life  of  practical  righteous- 
ness must  be  so  apparent,  that  it  would  seem 
no  other  reason  need  be  uiycd  for  its  adoption 
by  those  who  make  n  profession  of  religion. 
But  we  must  not  confound  this  "  fruit  of*  the 
spirit"  with  that  form  of  tins*  which  custom 
lias  made  peculiar  to  us  as  a  people  ;  because 
*  Jaunoy's  P«uu,  Chapter  3d. 
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in  so  doing  we  set  up  an  outward  standard 
which  cannot  be  applicable  to  every  mind, 
and  may  throw  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  those  who  have  not  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  adopt  a  peculiar  garb,  and  yet  have 
been  called  to  renounce  the  gaieties  of  fashion- 
able life. 

A  simple  attention  to  the  revealings  of  the 
"  light  within"  in  a  matter  of  apparently  so 
little  importance  as  the  raiment  in  which  we 
are  clothed,  will  bring  glory  to  the  great 
Name.  Every  act  of  obedience  to  the  divine 
law  is  an  acknowledgment  of  our  loyalty  to 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  testimony  to  simplicity  has  not  been 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  example  of  some  of  the  early  Christians 
gives  evidence  of  their  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  showing  through  externals  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  redeem  from  the  vain  fash- 
ions of  the  world.  "  Tis  not  enough,"  says 
Tertullian,  "  that  a  Christian  be  chaste  and 
modest,  but  he  must  appear  to  be  so — a  virtue 
of  which  he  should  have  such  great  store  and 
treasure,  that  it  ought  to  flow  from  his  mind 
upon  his  habit,  and  break  forth  from  the  re- 
tirement of  his  conscience  into  the  superficies 
of  his  life." 


THE  QUIET-SPIRIT  GRACES. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  more  a  common 
daisy  is  examined,  the  more  interesting  does 
this  simple,  starry  flower  become ;  since  in 
its  little  circle  there  are  multitudes  of  perfect 
flowers  each  with  its  own  organization,  and 
in  every  stalk,  leaf,  and  tiny  seed,  there  are 
wonderfully  contrived  tissues,  and  beauti- 
fully adapted  mechanisms,  which  add  to  the 
pleasant  associations  that  cluster  round  this 
modest  plant.  Many  a  quiet  life  of  unob- 
trusive devotion  to  God's  cause  presents  a 
like  subject  for  marvel.  It  is  gratifying,  in 
reading  the  biography  of  a  godly  man,  to 
find  as  we  proceed,  new  beauties  developing 
in  his  character,  and  that,  as  the  life  matures, 
the  mental  and  spiritual  characteristics  shine 
forth  brighter  and  brighter.  The  graces  of 
a  quiet  spirit  are  precisely  those  that  bear 
the  test  of  analysis ;  and  what  gives  such  zest 
to  our  interest  in  biographies  of  the  great 
and  good,  is  the  ever-increasing  delight  we 
find  in  tracing  the  workings  and  the  power 
of  God's  indwelling  grace. 


.T     COMPENSATIONS  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

BY  J.  WARE. 

It  would  be  worth  our  while  to  trace, 
amidst  the  desolations  which  disease  creates, 
the  footsteps  of  that  mercy  which  descends  to 
repair  them.  We  do  not  admit  to  our  minds 
freely  enough  the  lights  which  might  gild,  if 
they  could  not  dissipate,  the  clouds  which 


brood  over  them.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
represent  as  less  than  they  are  the  sorrows  of 
the  sick.  They  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  un- 
reservedly to  the  healthy  and  happy,  without 
the  semblance  of  exaggeration.  But  they 
who  will  enter  the  dark  retreats  which  cover 
them,  may  know  for  themselves  what  those 
sorrows  are.  Others  cannot  know  by  being 
told.  Yet  sternly,  terribly,  as  the  evils  in 
the  prison-house  of  the  victim  to  disease  may 
frown  upon  us,  there  are  good  angels  among 
them,  whom  having  seen,  wre  remember  for- 
ever with  inexpressible  tenderness  and  joy. 

One  element  among  those  most  obvious  in 
this  sad  condition,  is  the  deep,  entire,  often 
dreary  seclusion  it  implies.  In  health  we 
range  far  and  wide,  unrestrained.  Our  track 
is  on  the  morning  dews  "o'er  every  pleasant 
hill  and  dale;"  we  linger  at  nightfall  by  the 
murmuring  brook,  or  the  shore  which  echoes 
the  moan  of  the  sea.  Nature  opens  for  us 
all  her  springs  of  delight.  Society  awaits 
our  coming,  with  other  pleasures  and  gifts  of 
instruction  to  bestow.  And  there  are  yet 
other  resources  for  mind  and  for  body,  whole- 
some and  not  without  their  charms,  in  the 
scenes  where  business  traffics.  This  free  con- 
tact with  a  thousand  varieties  of  outward  ob- 
jects and  interests  is  replete  with  spiritual 
uses.  We  lose  and  forget  ourselves  in  the 
open  world.  Collision  brings  out  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  else  slept  within  us, 
and  the  soul  may  be  thus  enriched,  and  is 
always  quickened  and  animated.  The  in- 
tellectual activity  receives  here  direction  as 
well  as  impulse,  and  when  tending  to  excess 
is  conducted  off  through  many  safe  channels. 
But  with  health  this  liberty  passes  away. 
The  invalid  must  dwell  apart  where  the 
world  will  not  follow  him.  He  has  few 
severer  pangs  than  the  one  which  accom- 
panies the  conviction,  that  he  is  henceforth 
cut  off  from  free  intercourse  with  nature  and 
society,  and  has  no  longer  a  part  in  the  com- 
mon business  and  amusements  of  life.  Long 
will  images  of  objects  once  cherished,  but 
abandoned  now,  continue  to  haunt  his  wak- 
ing and  his  sleeping  hours.  In  his  feverish 
dreams  he  resumes  suspended  tasks,  stands 
at  the  wonted  desk  and  writes,  makes  sales, 
calculates  accounts;  or  he  revisits  favorite 
places,  sits  beneath  the  tree  on  the  rock 
which  he  rested  by  when  a  child,  joins  the 
merry  ring  on  the  green  sward,  kneels  on  the 
hassock  with  his  parents  to  pray.  But  he 
wakes  to  find  it  only  a  dream.  He  is  alone 
in  a  retirement  from  which  he  can  seldom, 
perhaps  never,  be  withdrawn.  Not  his,  the 
solitude  which  the  scholar  knows  well  to  en- 
liven. Happy  were  it  so.  With  his  aching 
frame  and  unstrung  nerves,  few  studies  could 
be  made  compatible,  supposing  he  had  the 
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disposition  and  the  means  to  pursue  them. 
Not  his,  the  solitude  of  the  artist ;  those  are 
brighter  and  happier  hours  than  his,  which 
are  spent  with  pallet,  pen,  or  chisel  in  hand, 
however  spent  alone.  Intelligence  with  him 
has  put  off  its  dignities,  and  genius  has  done 
with  her  creations.  The  hands  which  hang 
down  and  the  feeble  knees,  are  no  more  un- 
suitable to  their  wonted  uses,  than  the  higher 
faculties  to  their  former  employments,  in 
their  present  drooping  and  spiritless  con- 
dition. He  sits,  alike  in  pain  or  quietness, 
idle,  or  with  varied  expedients,  all  poor 
enough,  to  keep  from  seeming  idle.  What 
exertions  of  mind  or  body  he  puts  forth  are 
so  different  from  those  he  once  made,  that  he 
can  find  nothing  in  them  to  raise  self-esteem, 
though  they  help  to  beguile  the  sorrows  he 
must  still  endure.  Other  and  yet  darker 
incidents  overshadow  the  picture,  but  we  will 
not  name  them.  Enough,  if  we  have  in- 
dicated what  is  implied  in  sequestration  from 
the  common  paths  and  interests  of  men. 

And  have  we  any  offset  to  all  this?  There 
is  one,  arising  from  the  very  circumstances 
that  produce  the  evils  we  have  adverted  to. 
In  exclusion  and  banishment,  amidst  dreari- 
ness and  despondence,  when  heart  and  flesh 
are  failing,  the  soul  obtains  a  new  and  a 
more  profound  conviction  than  it  ever  had 
before  of  the  highest  truths.  How  does  it 
then  begin  to  apprehend  as  a  reality  the 
great  presence  of  God  !  He  was  near  in  hap- 
pier scenes  and  hours,  as  He  is  in  these. 
But  many  other  objects  were  interposed, 
which  turned  the  thoughts  from  Him,  or 
attracted  to  themselves  what  should  have 
been  His  alone.  In  the  captivity  which  has 
torn  it  away  from  them,  it  is  restored  to  Him. 
God  becomes  to  the  soul  then  a  refuge  and 
solace,  when  the  idols  it  has  suffered  to  sup- 
plant  Him  have  been  all  destroyed. 

There  are  few  situations  in  which  man  feels 
his  relation  to  God,  and  his  dependence  on 
the  Divine  mercy  more  sensibly,  than  in  the 
solitude  created  by  a  hopeless  disease.  The 
stillness  necessary  to  the  shattered  frame  is 
propitious  to  the  holiest  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions. The  humiliations  which  are  attendant 
upon  infirmity  and  pain  bring  low,  even  into 
the  dust  before  him,  whatever  exalteth 
itself  against  God.  The  helplessness,  that 
knows  not  what  to  do  nor  where  to  look  for 
relief,  carries  us  to  Him  who  is  able  to  supply 
all  our  need.  Ah!  with  what  ejnphasis 
might  a  sick  and  dying  man  reiterate  the 
exclamation,  "1  have  heard  pfTbjee.witb  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 
Thee !" 

With  its  new  sense  of  God,  the  afflicted 
ami  humbled  spirit  attains  also  a  better 
knowledge  of  itself.    The  essentia]  worth 


of  a  human  soul  is  effectually  taught  by 
the  process  which  takes  all  its  dross  away. 
Life  in  the  sick-room  is  existence  stripped  of 
its  factitious  adornments,  from  which  all 
pomp  and  pride  and  festal  shows,  the  dory 
of  man,  have  departed.  Whatever  had  been 
fuel  to  vanity,  is  consumed  in  that  furnace ; 
all  that  was  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a  fond 
self-esteem  is  marred  there;  but  beneath 
these  is  disclosed  what  outvies  them  by  an 
infinite  value.  It  is  when  man  has  seen  all 
distinctions  but  moral  ones  reduced  to  noth- 
ing, and  has  learned  how  unavailing  are 
riches  and  titles  and  pleasures  to  meet  life's 
sorest  exigence,  and  prepare  for  death's  sever- 
ing blow,  that  he  begins  to  know  in  what  his 
own  worth  consists.  And  in  the  penitent 
endeavor  to  repair  what  by  the  frailty  of  his 
nature  and  his  own  sinfulness  has  been  lost 
of  that  true  worth,  he  has  a  consolation 
which  beguiles  him  of  all  that  is  bitter  in  the 
thought  of  other  losses,  which  he  wants  power 
to  make  good  again. 

To  the  better  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
more  intimate  communion  with  God,  the 
discipline  of  his  peculiar  lot  will  add,  for  the 
invalid's  solace,  a  more  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  his  fellow-beings.  They  who  minister 
to  his  wants,  give  him  the  daily  blessing  of 
their  sympathy,  and  lavish  their  affection 
upon  him,  are  understood  now  and  valued  as 
they  deserve.  His  dependence  upon  their 
assistance  and  care  for  the  alleviations  which 
his  suffering  state  admits,  makes  him  feel 
how  little  he  deserves  in  comparison  with  the 
much  which  he  receives.  Their  sacrifices  of 
rest  and  ease  and  enjoyment  for  his  sake, 
teach  him  the  disinterestedness  which  he  re- 
quires to  have  constantly  in  exercise,  if  he 
would  not  sink  from  wretchedness  to  self- 
contempt  and  despair.  How  the  voices 
penetrate  us,  which  "whisper  of  peace"  to 
our  sick  hearts!  What  a  beauty  la  there  in 
the  smile  that  beams  within  our  close  apart- 
ment!  How  we  welcome  the  kind  ones,  who 
come  to  break  the  long  stillness  of  our  soli- 
tary room  with  their  pleasant  words  !  Then 
are  love's  divinest  offices  made  known  to  the 
soul.  And  to  the  help  of  our  purer  purposes 
and  humbler  efforts  to  improve  the  fruit  of 
the  sharp  teachings  of  pain,  comes  the  strong 
impulse  which  is  imparted  by  the  virtues  in 
others  which  have  so  redounded  to  our  good. 

Yet  another  element  in  the  spiritual  pro- 
cess which  is  going  on  amidst  the  sorrow  -  of 
sickness,  is  the  deeper  conviction  obtained 
through  them  of  the  value  of  our  Chri>tiau 
faith  and  hope.  It  is  when  the  night  oflife's 
direst  experience  has  fallen  upon  us,  when 
the  true  light  pours  down  upon  a  mind  be- 
wildered and  fainting  in  an  untried,  unim- 
agined  way,  that  the  Gospel  proves  itself 
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divine.  "He  that  believeth  hath,"  then, 
"the  witness  in  himself."  The  conviction 
produced  in  life's  best  and  happiest  hours, 
cherished  amidst  every  vicissitude,  having 
borne  the  soul  onward  in  peace  "  through  all 
time  of  its  prosperity  and  all  time  of  its 
tribulation,"  remains  to  cheer  and  strengthen 
it  in  the  season  of  desolation,  decay,  and  death. 
In  the  methods  which  God  employs  to  deepen 
and  secure  such  a  faith  in  Himself,  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  in  immortality,  the  lingering 
agony  which  belongs  to  an  invalid's  expe- 
rience has  its  place.  The  endurance  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  unutterable  feeling 
of  the  preciousness  of  those  promises  and 
hopes,  which  is  obtained  by  the  fiery  trial. 


THE  SKY. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  midst  of  the  ma- 
terial nearness  of  the  heavens  God  means  us 
to  acknowledge  His  own  immediate  presence 
as  visiting,  judging  and  blessing  us.  "The 
earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped,  at  the 
presence  of  God."  "  He  doth  set  His  bow  in 
the  cloud,"  and  thus  renews,  in  the  sound  of 
every  drooping  swathe  of  rain,  His  promises 
of  everlasting  love.  "  In  them  hath  He  set  a 
tabernacle  for  the  sun,"  whose  burning  ball, 
which  without  the  firmament  would  be  seen 
as  an  intolerable  and  scorching  circle  in  the 
blackness  of  vacuity,  is  by  that  firmament 
surrounded  with  gorgeous  service,  and  tem- 
pered by  mediatorial  ministries ;  by  the  firma- 
ment of  clouds  the  golden  pavement  is  spread 
for  his  chariot  wheels  at  morning;  by  the 
firmament  of  clouds  the  temple  is  built  for  his 
presence  to  fill  with  light  at  noon ;  by  the 
firmament  of  clouds  the  purple  veil  is  closed 
at  evening  round  the  sanctuary  of  his  rest ;  by 
the  mists  of  the  firmament  his  implacable 
light  is  divided,  and  its  separated  fierceuess 
appeased  into  the  soft  blue  that  fills  the  depths 
of  distance  with  its  bloom,  and  the  flush  with 
which  the  mountains  burn  as  they  drink  the 
overflowing  of  the  dayspring.  And  in  this 
tabernacling  of  the  unendurable  sun  with  men, 
through  the  shadows  of  the  firmament,  God 
would  seem  to  set  forth  the  stooping  of  His 
own  majesty  to  men,  upon  the  throne  of  the 
firmament.  As  the  Creator  of  all  the  worlds, 
and  the  Inhabiter  of  eternity,  we  cannot  be- 
hold Him  ;  but  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth  and 
the  Preserver  of  men,  those  heavens  are  in- 
deed His  dwelling-place.  "  Swear  not,  neither 
by  Heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne ;  nor  by  the 
earth,  for  it  is  His  footstool."  And  all  those 
passings  to  and  fro  of  fruitful  shower  and 
grateful  shade,  and  all  those  visions  of  silver 
]  alaces  built  about  the  horizon,  and  voices  of 
moaning  winds  and  threatening  thunders,  and 
glories  of  colored  robe  and  cloven  ray,  are  but 
to  deepen  in  our  hearts  the  acceptance,  and 


distinctness,  and  dearness  of  the  simple  words, 
"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven." — Rushin. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
FAITH  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LIFE. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Harris,  President  of  Bowdoin  College, 
on  "  Faith  in  the  Unseen  God,  the  energizing 
principle  of  a  noble  life,"  he  gave  utterance 
to  some  very  striking  thoughts.  Among 
them  were  the  following,  which  are  worthy 
of  thoughtful  attention :  The  well-being  of 
man  is  not  found  in  indulgence,  but  in 
achievement.  Man  cannot  be  groomed  and 
foddered  into  blessedness.  He  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  Even  in  Heaven, 
while  "  they  rest  not  day  nor  night,  the  ever- 
lasting repose  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect  is  like  that  of  the  solid  earth,  the  re- 
pose of  harmonious,  but  intense  and  unceas- 
ing action.  It  is  this  radical  impulse  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  rest 
satisfied  with  any  good  possessed ;  which 
drives  him  from  the  arbors  of  delight  al- 
ready created,  to  incur  new  risks,  to  endure 
new  toils  and  privations,  to  assume  new 
responsibilities.  Jesus  announces  the  law 
of  service  as  that  of  his  kingdom.  1  If  any 
man  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant.' " 

The  ideas  and  hopes  which  arouse  enthu- 
siasm and  heroism  spring  only  from  the  un- 
seen, and  are  received  by  faith.  Thence  the 
ideas  of  the  true,  the  right,  the  perfect. 
From  eternal  truth  we  gain  the  principles  of 
all  existence,  from  eternal  right  the  laws  of 
all  action,  and  from  absolute  perfection  the 
ideals  of  all  beauty  and  goodness.  Outward 
goods  cease  to  satisfy  when  attained.  "  They 
perish  in  the  rising,"  while  spiritual  ideas 
and  hopes  are  above  the  soul,  and  command 
its  action  and  its  aspirations.  In  striving 
to  realize  these  a  man  finds  a  cause  which 
kindles  enthusiasm  and  heroism,  gives  scope 
to  energy,  and  at  once  satisfies  and  ennobles 
the  impulse  to  action. 

The  character  developed  by  faith  is  that 
in  which  the  soul  alone  attains  its  fulness 
of  life,  and  is  capable  of  its  highest  and  most 
enduring  energy.  That  character  is  love. 
It  is  the  soul's  enthusiasm  to  realize  in 
itself  and  in  society  the  principles  of  truth, 
the  law  of  right,  the  ideal  of  perfection. 
Love  is  psychologically  not  less  than  ethi- 
cally the  perfection  of  being.  It  is  the  soul's 
life.  Faith  necessitates  worship.  Its  native 
speech  is  aspiration,  praise,  adoration.  Be- 
fore the  grandeurs  of  nature  we  admire  or 
are  awed,  but  when  we  discover  God,  in 
whom  is  perfect  truth,  law  and  goodness, 
admiration  and  awe  pass  into  adoration, 
and  we   prostrate   ourselves  and  worship. 
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Faith  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature  becomes 
love.  By  contact  with  the  Divine  it  is  trans- 
formed, and  returns  Godlike  to  bless  man- 
kind, like  the  dew  and  the  rain.  The  faith 
that  expands  itself  in  meditation  and  ex- 
hales in  emotion,  is  spurious,  and  exhausts 
the  soul  in  evaporation,  but  the  love  into 
which  true  faith  is  transformed  is  not  a 
transient  glow  of  sentimentality,  but  a  vital 
force,  like  that  in  the  acorn,  transforming 
the  soil,  water  and  air  into  its  own  substance, 
lifting  the  massive  oak  in  triumph,  and  year- 
ly crowning  it  with  leaves.  Virtue  is  not  a 
mere  negation  of  sin.  The  moralist  whose 
only  goodness  consists  in  not  doing  wrong, 
can  never  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  a  noble 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  he  whose  ivhole  moral 
energy  is  concentrated  in  abstaining  from 
vice,  will  never  have  the  heart  of  love  from 
which  blooms  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  soul  of 
man.  Religion  consists  in  loving  God  and 
man,  not  in  simple  antagonism  to  evil,  and 
the  love  which  springs  from  faith  is  the  ful- 
ness of  life  in  which  the  soul  realizes  its 
noblest  development.  In  closing,  President 
Harris  addressed  the  class,  pointing  out  some 
of  the  hindrances  to  faith  in  the  complex 
civilization  of  the  age,  and  exhorting  them  to 
the  faith  which  works  by  love. 

SILENT  INFLUENCE. 

Albert  Barnes  says :  "  It  is  the  bubbling 
stream  that  flows  gently;  the  little  rivulet 
which  runs  along  day  and  night  by  the  farm- 
house, that  is  useful,  rather  than  the  swollen 
flood  or  roaring  cataract.  Niagara  excites 
our  wonder,  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the 
power  and  greatness  of  God  there,  as  he  pours 
it  from  the  hollow  of  His  hand  ;  but  one  Ni- 
agara is  enough  for  the  continent  or  the  world, 
while  the  same  world  requires  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  silver  fountains  and  gently 
flowing  rivulets  that  water  every  farm  and 
meadow,  and  every  garden,  and  shall  flow  on 
every  day  and  night  with  their  gentle,  quiet 
beauty.  So  with  the  acts  of  our  lives.  It  is 
not  by  great  deeds,  like  those  of  the  martyrs, 
good  is  to  be  done,  but  by  the  daily  and  quiet 
virtues  of  life,  the  Christian  temper,  the  good 
qualities  of  relatives  and  friends." 

Carlyle  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
Edinburg:  "  For  many  years  it  has  been  one 
of  my  constant  regrets  that  no  schoolmaster 
of  mine  had  a  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  have  taught  me  the 
grasses  that  grow  by  the  wayside,  and  the  little 
winged  and  wingless  neighbors  that  are  con- 
tinually meeting  me  with  a  salutation  which 
I  cannot  answer,  as  things  are !  Why  didn't 
somebody  teach  me  the  constellations,  too, 
and  make  me  at  home  in  the  starry  heavens, 
which  are  always  overhead,  and  which  I  don't 


half  know  to  this  day?  I  love  to  prophesy 
that  there  will  come  a  time,  when  not  in  Ed- 
inburg only,  but  in  all  Scottish  and  European 
towns  and  villages,  the  schoolmaster  will  be 
strictly  required  to  possess  these  two  capabili- 
ties, and  that  no  ingenious  little  denizen  of 
this  universe  be  thenceforward  debarred  from 
his  right  of  liberty  in  those  two  departments, 
and  doomed  to  look  on  them  as  if  across  the 
grated  fences  all  his  life." 

EXCERPTS. 

Atlantic  City. 

Thou  wilt  hardly  understand  how  little  of 
the  quiet  so  necessary  to  enable  me  to  collect 
my  thoughts  and  write,  we  have  at  this  place. 
Our  chamber,  which  has  a  verandah  fronting 
on  the  ocean,  is  the  rallying  point  for  our 
numerous  party  of  young  folks.  In  fact  we 
have  a  circle  of  friends  and  relatives  so 
large,  that  it  might  seem  as  though  we  had 
adjourned  here  in  a  body.  D.  estimated  that 
nearly  one  hundred  met  yesterday  morning 
(First-day)  in  E.  H.'s  parlor,  where  we  hail 
a  solemn  and  interesting  meeting.  Several 
Friends  ministered  to  the  different  states 
present.  The  opportunity  closed  with  a  short 
supplication  that  while  enjoying  relaxation 
here,  and  gaining  health  and  strength  to  fit 
us  for  daily  duty,  we  might  be  preserved  in 
watchfulness  and  suffer  no  spiritual  loss. 
We  had  a  similar  meeting,  though  not  so 
large,  yesterday  week.  Our  Orthodox  Friends, 
who  used  to  meet  at  E.  Gurney's  cottage, 
have,  we  understand,  rented  a  room  in  the 
town,  where  they  expect  to  assemble  regular- 
ly while  the  "  season"  continues. 

A  feeling  of  gratitude  on  several  accounts 
has  been  in  my  mind  since  coming  here — 
that  we  have  a  place  so  easy  of  access, 
where  in  a  few  hours  one  can  breathe  an  air 
untainted  by  the  filth  of  a  crowded,  hot  city, 
and  that  our  heavenly  Father  has  so  consti- 
tuted us  that  we  tire  of  pleasure  and  relaxa- 
tion even  sooner  than  of  work,  and  are  glad  to 
return  to  daily  duty. 

I  was  at  the  Indian  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, week  before  last,  on  business  for  the 
Indians,  and  was  introduced  by  the  acting 
Commissioner  to  three  Nez  Force  Chiefs 
from  Idaho  Territory  ;  and  thinking  some  in- 
cidents attending  our  interview  may  interest 
thee,  I  will  relate  them. 

The  Chiefs  were  in  citizen's  dress  ;  the  only 
distinction  of  the  principal  Chief  was  a  pair 
of  moccasons  in  place  of  laced  boots  worn  by 
the  others.  They  were  very  fine  looking 
men,  say  45  to  50  years  old,  5  feet  9  inches 
high,  with  benevolent  and  intelligent  counte- 
nances, and  light  complexions  tor  Indians, 
Their  hair  was  long,  straight,  full,  and  jet 
black.    They  appeared  to  be  happy  and  cou- 
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fiding,  and  in  conversing  among  themselves, 
they  frequently  smiled  and  even  laughed, 
and  looked  each  other  steadily  and  some- 
times archly  in  the  face,  as  I  had  never  seen 
Indians  do  before.  When  the  Commissioner 
introduced  me^  to  them,  he  said,  "  Friend — 
Quaker — Wm.  Penn" — whilst  they  seemed  to 
interpret  as  intimating  mutual  friendship, 
and  they  were  very  cordial  and  affable.  We 
sat  together  for  some  time.  Four  of  them 
came  in  together  from  the  far  West  with  the 
agent  of  their  Tribe,  some  time  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  dissatisfaction  with  a  Treaty  they 
had  made  with  the  Department.  [How  very 
general  this  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  In- 
dian Treaties  is  !]  One  of  their  number  died 
since  in  Washington,  and  was  buried  there. 
In  their  conversation  with  me,  they  referred 
to  their  bereavement  with  sad  countenances. 
The  principal  Chief  held  up  the  four  fingers 
of  one  hand,  to  denote  the  number  that  came; 
and  then  he  took  the  other  hand,  and,  with 
apparent  effort,  twisting  his  body,  forced  down 
one  finger,  implying  that  one  had  been  forced 
away  from  the  others,  by  a  Power  they  could 
not  resist. 

When  the  Commissioner  was  consulting 
them  in  regard  to  the  funeral,  they  told  him 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Nez  Perces  to  place 
the  corpse  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  life  had 
departed,  and  they  wished  to  do  so  now  ;  but 
he  replied,  that  as  the  burial  was  to  be  in 
Washington,  they  must,  to  some  extent,  com- 
ply with  the  custom  of  that  place,  and  defer 
the  funeral  till  next  morning,  which  they  con- 
sented to  do.  Before  the  funeral,  the  Com- 
missioner asked  them  if  they  would  like  a 
clergyman  to  perform  the  funeral  services, 
but  they  declined.  The  Commissioner  at- 
tended the  funeral,  and  said  the  proceedings 
were  very  impressive  and  solemn.  The 
Chiefs  chanted  what  appeared  to  be  a  hymn, 
mournfully,  and  very  slowly.  Then  each 
Chief  shook  the  hand  of  the  corpse  for  some 
time,  as  bidding  it  a  long  and  reluctant 
farewell ;  and  on  the  corpse  being  laid  in  the 
grave,  each  of  the  Chiefs  took  a  handful  of 
earth  and  sprinkled  slowly  over  it. 

FRIENDSnNTELLIGENOER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  8,  1868. 

Died,  on  the  1st  of  Fifth  month.  1866,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law,  near  Winthrop,  Maine, 
Eliza  Leggett,  widow  of  Joseph  Leggett,  aged  82 
years  and  3  months ;  a  beloved  member  of  Spruce 
St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  tha  19th  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  Jane, 

widow  of  the  late  Seth  Davis,  in  the  69th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  Mary 

Ann  Rich,  daughter  of  John  Gr.  and  the  late  Lydia 
Rich,  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Fish- 
ing Creek  Mo.  Meeting,  Millville,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Friend  has  sent  us  the  following  hasty 
sketch  of  a  meeting  of  the  First-day  School 
Association  recently  held  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  "  The  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day 
Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting"  was  held  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing-house, West  Chester,  Pa.,  7th  mo.  18,  1868. 

Written  and  verbal  reports  were  received, 
and  delegates  in  attendance  from  a  number 
of  schools.  Eight  schools  were  now  for  the 
first  time  reported,  making  nineteen  in  all 
within  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  was  also  stated  that  a  sewing  school  for 
poor  children  had  been  held  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house  during  last  spring,  attended  by 
over  one  hundred  children, — about  thirty  of 
them  colored.  At  such  times  works  were  read 
to  them  having  a  moral  bearing. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee 
having  been  read,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
consider  the  first  subject  introduced  by  it,  viz., 
"What  is  the  proper  use  of  Text-books  in 
First-day  Schools?" 

A  teacher  in  the  Green  Street  School  said 
she  made  but  little  use  of  text-books,  but  re- 
garded them  as  valuable  aids  to  those  who 
were  inexperienced  in  teaching.  As  regarded 
the  establishment  of  these  schools,  she  con- 
sidered the  command  of  the  Master,  "Go  ye 
into  all  nations,  teaching  them  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you,"  as  covering  the  whole 
ground.  Their  use  is  to  assist  the  young  in 
obtaining  the  proper  instruction  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  texts  of  Scripture  are  so  sug- 
gestive that  books  seem  unnecessary. 

A  teacher  of  Fallowfield  had  labored  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Society,  and  had  not  used 
any  book  but  the  Scriptures. 

A  Friend  from  Bucks  Co.  expressed  his  in- 
terest in  these  schools,  believing  that  if  rightly 
conducted  they  would  do  great  good.  By 
gathering  up  the  children  in  our  respective 
neighborhoods  irrespective  of  their  being  in 
membership,  we  might  be  the  means  of  quick- 
ening and  instructing  them,  and  of  showing 
them  the  value  of  our  testimonies  and  prin- 
ciples, both  by  precept  and  example. 

A  Friend  of  Unionville  said  many  of  their 
scholars  had  previously  attended  a  Presby- 
terian school. 

An  aged  minister  would  encourage  the  dear 
young  people  to  embrace  every  opening  for 
doing  good,  and  suggested  that  when  visiting, 
or  on  other  occasions,  by  seeking  out  the  do- 
mestics and  others  who  are  laboring  to  make 
us  comfortable,  and  presenting  them  some 
small  token,  an  opportunity  would  often  be 
presented  for  conversation  and  imparting  good 
advice.  Let  us  do  as  ability  is  afforded  and 
as  the  light  makes  manifest. 
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A  teacher  of  Goshen  ville  said  aids  were  im- 
portant in  order  that  the  facts  connected  with 
the  Bible  may  be  properly  answered,  but 
above  and  behind  that  wTe  should  depend  on 
Divine  guidance. 

A  Friend  said  that  much  additional  inter- 
est was  imparted  by  giving  facts  relating  to 
oriental  manners  and  customs. 

A  teacher  from  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  teachers 
in  regard  to  their  modes  of  teaching  with  these 
books. 

A  Wilmington  Friend  said  their  plan  was 
to  place  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
who  recite  the  text,  after  which  they  are  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  such  parts  as  may  not  seem 
to  be  clearly  stated,  and  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  answer.  He  thought  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  of  more  importance  than  many 
Friends  consider.  In  connection  with  the 
text-books,  outline  maps  and  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary  were  used.  The  teachers  often 
read  to  them  and  furnish  cards  for  recitation. 
Cowdry's  Moral  Lessons  and  the  Scriptures 
were  also  used,  but  he  thought  the  text-books 
in  use  were  not  sufficient. 

A  Friend  said  it  was  evident  there  was 
great  need  of  the  proper  kind  of  text-books. 

A  Race  St.  teacher  had  used  the  question 
book  lately  published  in  Baltimore,  and 
thought  it  had  advantages.  It  is  not  always 
interesting  to  children  merely  to  read  verses 
in  the  Bible,  but  if  the  answer  requires  to  be 
searched  out,  it  will  be  more  attractive.  The 
answer  should  be  correctly  recited,  and  then 
by  branching  off  and  presenting  to  their  minds 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  of  love,  charity,  &c,  and 
by  giving  some  illustration  of  them  in  the 
Saviour's  life,  and  bringing  it  home  to  their 
everyday  experience,  it  will  be  more  readily 
understood.  But  it  is  better  to  get  from  the 
scholars  an  answer  in  their  own  language, 
which  shows  they  understand  the  subject  be- 
fore them. 

A  Friend  of  West  Chester  thought  the  use 
of  text-books  depends  very  much  on  the  teach- 
ers. Without  them  the  teacher  needs  to  be 
very  fertile  in  suggestions  and  ideas,  and 
therefore  to  young  teachers  they  are  very  use- 
ful. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  desire  to  know 
how  other  teachers  practice  with  a  view  to 
following  after  them.  A  copyist  will  never 
make  a  good  teacher.  While  it  is  well  to  get 
all  the  good  we  can  by  a  comparison  of  ideas, 
yet  beware  how  we  adopt  the  plans  of  others. 
We  should  not  find  fault  with  other  societies 
For  drawing  our  jrbung  people  into  their  or- 
ganizations.   We  are  to  blame,  not  they,  ;is  it 

is  an  evidence  of  their  earnestness  and  our 

neglect  of  duty;  and  as  they  have  found  text- 
books  serviceable,  so  they' may  be  found  of 
use  among  us. 


A  teacher  of  Green  St.  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tage of  instructing  the  children  by  the  use  of 
the  objects  of  nature  as  being  something  they 
can  comprehend. 

The  next  subject  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee wras,  "  How  shall  funds  be  raised  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  to  what  purpose  shall  they 
be  applied  ? 

In  reply  to  a  query,  it  was  stated  that  funds 
would  be  needed  for  the  publication  of  books, 
<fcc,  and  to  aid  schools  in  neighborhoods  where 
there  may  be  a  difficulty  to  collect  funds. 

A  Friend  thought  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
New  York  Association  a  good  one  to  obtain 
yearly  subscriptions. 

A  West  Chester  Friend  said  there  must  be 
a  beginning,  and  as  there  was  a  great  want  of 
the  right  kind  of  literature,  and  more  variety 
was  needed — that  by  combining  the  experi- 
ence of  the  teachers  in  getting  up  books — 
every  year  would  add  to  our  stock  of  litera- 
ture. 

A  Kace  St.  teacher  had  been  one  of  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  books,  and  out  of  over  one 
hundred  published  by  other  societies,  not  more 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  were  found  free  from 
objection.  Oftimes  a  very  excellent  work 
would  have  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  a 
single  sentence  at  variance  with  our  views. 

A  West  Chester  Friend  was  glad  to  find  so 
much  interest  in  the  subject  of  books.  Care 
should  be  extended  to  keep  out  every  objec- 
tionable doctrine,  or  anything  not  in  accord 
with  our  principles. 

A  Friend  thought  it  was  better  to  prepare 
our  own  books  rather  than  select  from  others. 

A  Green  St.  teacher  thought  our  young 
Friends  know  best  what  will  be  satisfactory 
to  Friends,  and  that  by  offering  to  compen- 
sate for  the  preparation  of  books,  we  should 
soon  have  enough  offered  for  our  use. 

It  was  finally  recommended  that  Friends 
in  different  neighborhoods  obtain  subscriptions 
to  the  funds  of  the  Association,  to  be  used  by 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  publication 
of  school  literature,  or  such  other  way  as  will 
best  promote  the  cause  of  First-day  schools. 

A  number  of  Friends  were  added  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  now  consists  of 

T.  Clark  son  Taylor,  Wilmington  ;  Louisa  J. 
Roberts,  Sarah  S.  Truman,  Philadelphia;  Ann 
s.  Taschall,  Hannah  Paxson,  Phcbe  Griffith, 
Lydia  II.  Hall,  West  Chester;  AA)by  0.  Wil- 
liams, Samuel  R,  Downing,  Goshen  ;  Abigail 
Woolman,  Wm.  W.  Biddle,  Jane  P.  Gra- 
hame,  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Philadelphia; 
Jos.  Powell,  Thos.  Carriuues,  Margaret  S. 
Powell,  Darby;  Samuel  E.  Griseom,  Heading; 
Wm.  Doreey,  Germantowu  :  Samuel  Martin. 
Kennett  Square;  J:\s.  B.  Mode,  Mary  Aim 
Smith,  Fallowfield  ;  Anna  Mary  Martin,  Sally 
W.  Chalfant,  Thos.  F.  Seal,  Umouville ;  Rich* 
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ard  Darlington,  Doe  Run ;  Hannah  Ann 
Haines.  Edwin  Craft,  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.; 
Willis  Corkran,  New  Hope,  Md. ;  Lydia  H. 
Yardley,  Yardleyville,  Pa. ;  Ellis  Eves,  Fish- 
ing Creek  ;  Lizzie  F.  Moore,  Valley. 

The  propriety  of  naming  a  committee  to 
visit  schools  and  appoint  conferences  was  con- 
sidered, but  decided  to  leave  it  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  attend  to. 

A  Friend  of  Darby  remarked  that  the  hold- 
ing of  conferences  should  he  as  way  opened 
in  different  neighborhoods  for  them,  otherwise 
the  cause  might  be  retarded  rather  than  ad- 
vanced. 

The  utility  of  teachers'  meetings  being 
brought  up,  the  meeting  was  informed  that 
such  gatherings  were  held  at  West  Chester, 
and  an  advantage  had  resulted  by  a  compari- 
son of  views  at  such  times.  They  endeavored 
to  interest  as  many  parents  as  possible  in  them. 

A  Green  St.  teacher  thought  their  school 
had  suffered  loss  by  not  having  them. 

A  Friend  of  Wilmington  stated  that  their 
adult  or  normal  class,  from  which  their  teach- 
ers were  taken,  meet  semi-monthly,  alternate- 
ly, at  each  other's  house.  The  business  con- 
nected with  the  school  is  there  transacted,  and 
they  had  found  them  very  serviceable  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  books  for  the  library,  &c. 
These  gatherings  were  more  or  less  of  a  social 
character. 

A  Friend  thought  if  parents  were  invited 
to  meet  with  the  teachers  at  such  times,  it 
would  have  a  good  effect. 

A  Race  St.  teacher  remarked  on  the  benefit 
there  would  be  in  teachers  visiting  their  pu- 
pils, thus  drawing  them  nearer  to  us,  and  in- 
creasing the  interest  of  the  scholar.  Such  had 
been  the  effect  in  her  own  case  from  a  few 
visits  paid  in  this  way. 

From  Salem  and  Wilmington  invitations 
were  received  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation to  be  held  at  those  places.  After 
consideration,  it  was  concluded  to  meet  at  the 
latter  place  on  Seventh-day,  Tenth  mo.  17th, 
at  10  A.M.,  and  at  Salem  at  some  future  time. 

A  Friend  from  Bucks  Co.  expressed  the 
gratification  she  had  felt  in  being  present,  and 
would  urge  upon  us  the  advice  which  she  re- 
ceived in  her  early  religious  experience,  that 
when  the  way  did  not  seem  to  open,  to  wait, 
and  in  due  time  we  would  be  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  so  in  regard  to  teaching,  where  abil- 
ity does  not  seem  to  be  furnished  to  explain 
the  lesson  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child,  to 
wait  for  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  Wisdom. 

After  a  solemn  pause  the  meeting  concluded. 

Read  not  books  alone,  but  men,  and 
among  them  chiefly  thyself ;  if  thou  find  any- 
thing questionable  there,  use  the  commentary 
of  a  severe  friend. — Enchiridion, 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  18. 
Lausanne,  May  30th,  1868. 
I  came  this  morning  from  the  Hotel  Boni- 
vard,  which  is  a  most  quiet  and  beautifully 
situated  Pension,  very  nicely  kept,  and  so 
near  the  Castle  of  Chillon  that  I  visited  it 
yesterday  from  the  depot ;  and  it  was  well 
that  I  did,  as  a  thunder  shower  came  up  soon 
after  I  had  deposited  myself  and  baggage  at 
the  hotel.  My  room  overlooked  the  lake, 
and  there  are  snow  mountains  in  the  ranges 
that  stretch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  ; 
and  these  are  my  passion,  I  would  say,  did 
they  not  seem  to  lift  me  out  of  the  sea  of 
passion  into  the  pure  sky  of  reason.  The 
shower  did  not  come  immediately,  and  it 
cleared  off  at  dark,  giving  room  for  a  golden 
sunset ;  then  "  the  moon  took  up  the  wondrous 
tale,"  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
beautiful.  The  ride  this  morning  along  the 
border  of  the  lake  to  Lausanne  was  lovely  ; 
and  here  I  suppose  I  must  take  lea  ve  of  lakes 
for  the  present,  as  to-night  I  arrive  at 
Fribourg,  and  thence  shall  onward  to  Paris, 
stopping  perhaps  at  Basle  over  Monday.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  stay  at  the  quietest,  most 
lovely  place  in  Switzerland,  let  him  go  to  the 
Hotel  Bonivard.  near  the  station,  which  is 
close  by  the  Castle  Chillon.  The  price  at 
the  Pension  is  only  five  and  a  half  francs  a 
day.  I  arrived  there  from  Sion  (which  is 
the  end  of  the  Diligence  route  over  the 
Simplon,)  at  one  o'clock,  having  had  a 
charming  ride  through  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.  I  was  twenty-two  hours  in  the  dili- 
gence, in  crossing  the  Simplon  from  Stresa 
on  Lake  Maggiore,  from  which  place  I 
started  at  one  o'clock  at  night.  The  weather 
being  very  hot,  it  was  too  long  a  journey,  but 
it  was  beguiled  by  the  grand  mountains  on 
either  side  and  in  front,  which  I  began  to  see 
about  three  by  the  morning  twilight.  It  is 
the  best  road  for  safety,  but  I  rather  think 
the  least  picturesque  of  the  routes.  I  should 
have  liked  to  stop  at  the  Hospice,  but  was 
afraid  to  risk  not  finding  a  seat  in  the  dili- 
gence the  next  day.  As  there  was  one  free 
seat  in  our  diligence,  the  guard  took  in  a  foot 
traveller  who  had  been  enjoying  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Hospice  for  two  o^s,  after  a 
four  or  five  days'  walk  from  Arona,  which  is 
at  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Maggiore. 
She  was  a  bright,  strong-looking  woman  of 
about  forty,  perhaps  younger,  and  our  party 
being  a  sociable  one,  we  found  out  consider- 
able about  her.  She  was  an  Austrian  by 
birth,  and  the  daughter  of  a  teacher,  who  was, 
however,  so  poor  that  he  could  only  leave 
her  an  excellent  education.  There  were  four 
gentlemen  in  our  party,  an  Englishman,  two 
Germans  and  an  Italian  ;  the  German  gentle- 
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men  talked  with  her,  and  said  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  educated.  She  could  speak 
Italian  beautifully,  (as  the  gentleman  of  that 
country  averred,)  and  the  English  gentleman 
talked  to  her  in  French,  and  they  all  said 
she  spoke  that  excellently.  It  was  melan- 
choly to  find  that  with  this  education  she 
could  only  earn  her  living  as  a  lady's  maid, 
and  she  was  travelling  then  from  one  service 
to  another,  (from  Arona  to  Sion.)  All  this  I 
learned  from  one  of  the  German  gentlemen 
who  spoke  English.  They  had  gradually 
gathered  it  from  her ;  and  I  would  remark  by 
the  way  that  I  do  not  see  but  that  Europeans 
have  as  much  curiosity,  and  find  out  what 
they  want  to  know  by  questions,  as  much  as 
Americans  do.  At  the  last  stage  before  we 
arrived  at  Sion,  a  paying  passenger  took  the 
seat  in  the  diligence,  and  she  got  out  before  I 
had  time  to  learn  her  name  and  where  she 
could  be  communicated  with,  as  I  intended 
to  do,  for  I  thought  she  might  be  an  excel- 
lent person  to  go  to  America.  When  I 
was  in  Saxony  I  found  there  were  multi- 
tudes of  young  girls  who  generally  have  a 
worse  fate  than  to  be  ladies'  maids,  having 
a  few  years  of  pleasure  and  an  old  age  of 
frightful  labor.    I  cannot  tell  you  how  often 

I  saw,  when  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  women 
yoked  with  dogs  or  milch  cows,  drawing 
wagons.  An  American  gentleman  whom  we 
met  with  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  woman 
and  a  milch  cow  tugging  a  cart  with  fuel  in 
it,  and  a  man  sitting  on  it  smoking.  It  was 
as  much  as  he  could  do  to  refrain  from 
knocking  the  man  off,  which  would  only 
have  made  bad  worse.  When  I  was  at  Stresa 
on  Lake  Maggiore,  a  stone  house  was  being 
built  of  very  large  stones,  and  I  saw  an 
elderly  woman  mounting  a  ladder  with  one 
of  these  great  stones  on  her  back.  It  does 
not  cure  all  the  evils  of  society  for  women  to 
have  freedom  of  labor. 

I  left  Milan  for  Stresa  by  railroad,  and  at 
Arona  embarked  in  the  steamboat  on  Lake 
Maggiore,  whose  beauty  and  size  surpassed 
my  expectation.  I  was  bound  for  the  Hotel 
of  the  Borromean  Tsles,  (as  it  is  called,  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  shore  nearly  opposite  to 
Isola  Bella  and  Isola  Madre,)  and  it  is  truly 
in  a  magnificent  situation.  It  is  very  large, 
and  a  very  large  inhabitancy  streams  through 
it  all  the  time,  some  people  taking  up  their 
abode  in  it  for  months.  It  stands  on  as 
beautiful  a  site  as  the  lake  fcflbrds,  very  near 
to  the  villa  of  the  Duchess  of  Genoa,  where 

II  la  bella  Marguitfta  "  was  brought  up.  One 
can  sit  in  front  of  the  house  or  on  the  bal- 
conies and  have  the  most  lovely  panorama  of 
mountains,  across  the  lake,  all  day.  The 
price  of'  the  Pension  is  five  (Vanes  a  day  it 
one  stays  a  week  or  more,  and  one  can  eftt 


a  la  carte  if  he  chooses,  and  dislikes  the  long 
tedious  table  de'hote,  as- 1  do.    Everything  is 
good,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  speaks  Eng- 
lish, having  once  been  the  body  servant  of  an 
English  nobleman.    On  one  occasion  I  went 
to  the  table  de'hote  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
if  there  was  any  one  there  whom  I  knew,  and 
I  found  some  very  dear  friends  whom  I  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  at  Dresden, 
Rome  and  Florence  ;  and  this  very  much  en- 
hanced my  enjoyment.    From  them  I  learned 
how  to  make  a  charming  trip  through  Luino 
Lugano,    Porlerra,    Menaggio,'  Bellaggio, 
Como,  La  vena,  and  back  to  Stresa.    First,  I 
went  in  a  little  boat  to  Isola  Bella,  which 
was  in  full  sight  from  my  window  at  Stresa. 
This  island  is  one  villa,  its  garden  of  ten 
terraces  facing  the  hotel.    All  the  earth  of 
Isola  Bella  was  carried  to  the  slate  rocks  of 
the  original  wild  island  by  the  builder  of  this 
villa,  and  the  ten  terraces  wTere  made  for  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  oranges  and  other 
tropical  fruits  and  flowers  which  abound  in 
the  beautiful   garden,  which  is  also  orna- 
mented on  each  terrace  with  statues.  The 
lower  terraces  are  supported  on  arches,  which 
are  extremely  ornamental  in  themselves.  A 
stone  wall  and  these  arches  fill  up  all  the 
spaces  not  filled  by  natural  rocks.    I  found 
on  approaching  the  north  side  of  the  island 
that  there  were  some  hotels  and  other  houses 
there ;  on  the  west  end  was  the  palace  where 
we  landed.    The  rooms  were  filled  with  pic- 
tures, and  furnished  like  other  palaces,  but 
the  pictures  were  mainly  copies,  and  I  had 
seen  the  originals.    The  views  from  the  bal- 
conies were  lovely.    There  was  a  suite  of 
basement  rooms,  the  walls  and  furniture  of 
which  were  of  shell,  and  whose  very  pave- 
ment was  made  to  resemble  that  of  a  natural 
grotto.     I  went  out  of  the  basement  and 
wandered  over  the  garden,  ascending  all  the 
terraces.    On  each  side  of  the  lowest  terrace 
were  towers,  and  on  both  the  north  and  south 
side  of  the  island  were  groves  and  arcades, 
and  at  the  ends  were  groups  of  sea  nymphs 
and  wood  nymphs.    I  wished  that  I  had  had 
Jean  Paul's  Titan  with  me  to  identity  places. 
Some  one  told  me  he  was  never  there,  and  I 
can  believe  it,  for  the  Isola.  Bella  of  the 
Titan  seems  to   glow,  in  my  imagination, 
with  a  richness  of  color  and  gorgeouanoH  of 
beauty  which  I  did  not  see  hero,     it  certain- 
ly has  its  own  beauty ;  not  the  beauty  of 
nature,  but  of  landscape  gardening.  Isola 
Madre  is  more  in  a  state  of  nature.    I  believe 
the  soil  of  that  was  not  made  by  human  toil. 
On  that  also  is  a  palace,  less  pretentious  than 
the  one  on  Isola  Bella,  with  very  charming 
gardens  and  natural  shade.    1  did  not  land 
upon  that  however.    Nothing  could  be  more 
entrancing  than  the  sail  in  the  steamboat  to 
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Luino.  There  was  one  point  were  we  looked 
up  as  it  were  an  interminable  vista  of  moun- 
tains running  down  to  meet  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  lake ;  and  then  the  three 
Borromean  Isles  looked  exquisite  from  the 
steamer  as  long  as  we  could  see  them,  Fisher's 
island  making  no  pretensions,  with  its  mass 
of  fishermen's  houses,  but  very  picturesque  as 
a  part  of  the  scene.  I  should  have  taken  the 
diligence  at  Louino,  as  I  had  received  a  ticket 
for  it  on  the  steamboat,  but  it  was  not  there 
at  the  moment,  and  a  coachman  took  advan- 
tage of  my  ignorance  to  get  me  into  a  car- 
riage, for  which  I  had  to  pay  another  fare. 
But  I  had  a  charming  ride  through  the  sum- 
mer sunset  in  this  beautiful  Italy,  the  road 
winding  among  the  richly  cultivated  and 
beautifully  wooded  country,  laid  out  as  it 
would  seem  for  mere  beauty,  but  rich  in  uses, 
if  the  riches  were  only  shared  with  the  labor- 
ers. E.  P.  P. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WITHOUT  THE  CHILDREN. 
0  the  weary,  solemn  silence 
Of  a  house  without  the  children  ! 

0  the  strange,  oppressive  stillness 
Where  the  children  come  no  more  ! 

Oh  !  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
For  the  soft  arms  of  the  children, 
Ah  !  the  longing  of  the  faces 

Peeping  through  the  open  door, 
Faces  gone  for  evermore  ! 

Strange  it  is  to  wake  at  midnight 
And  not  hear  the  children  breathing, 
Nothing  but  the  old  clock  ticking, 

Ticking,  ticking  by  the  door. 
Strange  to  see  the  little  dresses 
Hanging  up  there  all  the  morning ; 
And  the  gaiters— ah!  their  patter, 

We  will  hear  it  never  more 

On  our  hearth-forsaken  floor! 

What  is  home  without  the  children  ? 
'Tis  the  earth  without  its  verdure, 
And  the  sky  without  the  sunshine. 

Life  is  withered  to  the  core  ! 
So  we'll  leave  this  dreary  desert, 
And  we'll  follow  the  Good  Shepherd 
To  the  greener  pastures  vernal, 

Where  the  Lambs  have  "  gone  before" 

With  the  Shepherd  evermore  ! 

THE  CHIFFONIER. 
BY  W.  W.  S. 

1  am  a  poor  Chiffonier  ! 

I  seek  what  others  cast  away  ! 
In  refuse  heaps  the  world  throws  by, 
Despised  of  man,  my  trade  I  ply  ; 
And  oft  I  rake  them  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  fragments  broken,  stained,  and  torn, 
I  gather  up,  and  make  my  store 

Of  things  that  dogs  and  beggars  scorn. 

I  am  the  poor  Chiffonier  ! 

You  see  me  in  the  dead  of  night 
Peering  along  with  pick  and  light] 
And  while  the  world  in  darkness  sleeps 
Waking  to  rake  its  refuse  heaps  ; 


I  scare  the  dogs  that  round  them  prowl, 

And  light  amid  the  rubbish  throw, 
For  precious  things  are  hid  by  foul 

Where  least  we  heed  and  least  we  know. 

I  am  the  poor  Chiffonier  ! 
No  wretched  and  rejected  pile, 
No  tainted  mound  of  offal  vile, 
No  drain  or  gutter  I  despise, 
For  there  may  lie  the  richest  prize  : 
And  oft  amid  the  litter  thrown 

A  silver  coin — a  golden  ring 
Which  holdeth  still  its  precious  stone, 

Some  happy  chance  to  me  may  bring. 

I  am  the  poor  Chiffonier  ! 
These  tattered  rags,  so  soiled  and  frayed, 
Were  in  a  loom  of  wonder  made, 
And  beautiful  and  free  from  shame 
When  from  the  Master's  hand  they  came. 
The  reckless  world  that  threw  them  off 

Now  heeds  them  only  to  despise : 
Yet,  ah  !  despite  its  jeer  and  scoff, 

What  virtue  still  within  them  lies  ! 

I  am  the  poor  Chiffonier  ! 
Yes  !  all  these  shreds  so  spoiled  and  torn, 
These  ruined  rags  you  pass  in  scorn, 
This  refuse  by  the  highway  tossed, 
I  seek  that  they  may  not  be  lost : 
And,  cleansed  from  filth  that  on  them  lies, 

And  purified  and  purged  from  stain, 
Renewed  in  beauty  they  shall  rise 

To  wear  a  spotless  form  again. 

I  am  the  poor  Chiffonier  ! 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PIECE  OF  CHALK. 
(Concluded  from  page  351.) 

I  remember  starting  with  surprise,  one 
morning,  on  seeing  a  four-footed  creature  near 
me,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  beheld  be- 
fore. I  had  been  used  all  my  life  long  to  ma- 
rine creatures  of  various  shapes  and  sizes ; 
but  now  the  time  had  come  that  I  was  to  be 
introduced  to  a  different  set  of  acquaintances 
altogether.  The  best  idea  of  the  aboriginal 
forrests  which  covered  the  chalk  may  be  ob- 
tained by  studying  those  of  India.  But  at 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  forests  equally 
great  covered  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, Kent,  Surrey  and  a  number  of  other 
localities.  The  creature  I  have  just  mentioned 
was  an  enormous  monkey,  which  had  strayed 
from  its  companions  into  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. "  The  geological  period  of  which  I 
am  speaking  is  known  as  the  Eocene.)  Huge 
boa-constrictors  hung  on  the  trees  for  days, 
and  only  left  them  when  urged  by  the  sharp 
pangs  of  hunger ;  in  the  marshier  places, 
crocodiles  wallowed,  and  lay  in  wait  for  their 
prey ;  strange  animals,  allied  to  the  present 
South  American  tapir,  snorted  about.  An 
immense  creature,  called  the  Dinotherwm, 
with  semi-aquatic  habits,  used  to  bask  in  the 
marshes  and  sleep  for  hours,  with  its  tusks 
anchoring  its  huge  head  to  the  shore,  and 
thus  keeping  it  above  the  water  and  the  mud. 
Many  other  genera  and  species  of  animals — 
so  strange,  that  long  Greek  names  alone  give 
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us  any  idea  of  their  main  features — lived 
upon  our  hardened  surface.  Flowers  of  tropi- 
cal hue  and  color  were  rivalled  in  beauty  and 
gorgeousness  by  humming-birds  and  butter- 
flies. The  broad  leaves  of  the  banana  stretched 
forth  and  mingled  with  the  graceful  fronds  of 
the  tree-fern.  The  bread-fruit-tree  shed  its 
rich  store  of  food  on  the  earth,  and  fed  herds 
of  Hyracotheria  and  Palceotheria.  In  sooth, 
the  landscape  was  a  scene  of  magnificent 
beauty.  When  the  golden  sunset  lingered 
among  the  palm-groves,  one  could  well  have 
though  that  the  Lord  indeed  walked  in  the 
garden.  But  Man— -who  makes  such  a  noise 
in  the  world  now,  and  imagines  that  it  has 
been  made  specially  for  him,  and  that  there- 
fore everything  should  be  subservient  to  his 
wishes  and  gratifications — had  not  then  made 
his  appearance.  And  yet  Nature,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  a  human-priest,  did 
not  the  less  daily  offer  up  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  her  adorable  Creator. 

Nothing  earthly  is  stable ;  and  geology  is  a 
science  full  of  proof  of  this  assertion.  The 
Eocene  age  passed  away  ;  the  Meiocene  came  ; 
and,  in  turn,  was  replaced  by  the  Pleiocene. 
The  tropical  conditions  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  underwent  a  change,  which  was  at 
first  very  gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible. 
The  tree-ferns  and  palms  did  not  flourish  as 
luxuriantly  as  they  were  wont ;  the  cold  winds 
blew  more  frequently,  and  the  poor  monkeys 
shivered  and  died.  At  length,  finding  the 
climate  became  colder  instead  of  warmer, 
many  of  the  creatures  migrated  to  more 
southerly  and  congenial  latitudes,  while  those 
unable  to  do  so  died  out.  The  old  forests  grew 
thinner,  and  winter  now  showed  he  was  un- 
willing to  give  place  to  almost  perpetual  sum- 
mer. But,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  mis- 
chief which  alteration  of  climate  produced, 
other  trees  replaced  the  palm  and  the  fern. 
Thickets  of  hazel  and  alder  grew  in  marshy 
places,  pines  innumerable  spread  over  the 
country ;  whilst  the  oak,  ash,  and  elm  made 
their  appearance  for  the  first  time.  Thus  did 
the  land  gradually  assume  something  like  its 
present  European  appearance.  I  had  before 
felt  the  ground  shake  with  the  heavy  tramp 
of  a  monstrous  large  creature,  quite  different 
to  any  I  had  seen  in  bygone  days.  I  had  by 
this  time  grown  used  to  changes,  and  was 
therefore  more  curious  than  alarmed  at  the 
new-comer.  It  was  an  elephant  of  the  most, 
gigantic  size,  much  larger  than  any  living  at 
the  present  time.  It  browsed  luxuriantly 
upon  the  young  shoots  and  fresh  twigs,  and 
found  a  hearty  meal  spread  for  it  wherever 
it  went.  By  and  by,  I  was  accustomed  to  sec 
hereto  of  elephants,  and  to  hear  them  trumpet 
and  snort  loud  enough  to  make  the  welkin 
ring  again.      The  rivers  which  sluggishly 


meandered  through  the  chalk-beds,  had  now 
become  very  broad  and  deep,  and  in  these, 
hosts  of  rhinoceri  and  hippopotami  wallowed 
and  gurgled.  The  fights  that  sometimes  took 
place  among  these  creatures  were  fearful  to 
behold.  There  was  none  to  disturb  them,  ex- 
cept a  savage  and  gigantic  lion,  with  enorm- 
ously sharp  teeth  and  long  claws ;  but  this 
beast,  the  Machairodus,  was  the  greatest  enemy 
to  the  antelopes  and  deer  that  browsed  on  the 
adjacent  plains. 

The  climate  gradually  became  more  rigor- 
ous than  ever.  In  the  interval  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  forests  which  covered  up  myself 
and  brethren,  I  am  told  that  great  and  exten- 
sive physical  changes  went  on  elsewhere.  In 
France,  volcanoes  had  been  actively  at  work, 
and  great  sheets  of  molten  lava  had  been 
poured  out  by  them,  which  had  antedated 
Herculaneum  in  their  destructiveness.  Where 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  now  stand,  great 
fresh-water  lakes,  similar  to  those  of  North 
America,  existed,  and  all  along  their  bottoms 
series  of  fresh- water  strata  were  deposited, 
upon  which  the  foundations  of  these  celebra- 
ted cities  are  now  laid.  In  fact,  all  over  the 
world,  more  or  less,  great  changes  had  been 
going  on.  What  is  now  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
had  been  occupied  by  a  great  continent,  which 
was  afterwards  split  up  into  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  cold,  I  had 
for  some  time  imagined  that  the  sea-level  was 
no  longer  as  steady  as  it  had  been.  The  dry 
land  was  gradually  sinking,  just  as  ages  before 
it  had  been  as  gently  upheaved.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  I  was  alarmed  at 
the  apparent  insecurity  of  the  world  into 
which  I  had  been  introduced.  The  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  cold  was  almost  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  at  which  the  dry  land  was  sinking. 
To  cut  the  matter  short,  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  as  to  when  the  chalk  continent  would 
once  more  be  sea-bottom.  It  happened  at 
last — we  were  dry  land  no  longer,  but  a  shal- 
low sea.  The  cold  was  now  intense,  so  int<  bse 
that,  for  a  long  time  back,  the  elephants  and 
rhinoceri  had  been  covered  with  long,  woolly 
hair,  to  protect  them  from  its  rigor.  Awav 
on  the  mountain-tops  the  snow  had  aeeumu- 
lated,and  sent  forth  long  sheets  of  ice.  which 
thrust  their  way  towards  the  sea,  where  im- 
mense fragments  broke  off,  and  floated  awav 
as  icebergs.  The  submergence  still  went  on, 
until  many  hundreds  of  toet  in  depth  of  sea- 
water  covered  us.  1  looked  around  to  dis- 
cover any  of  the  old  marine  creatures  that 
had  lived  in  the  sea  of  the  chalk  period, 
where.  I  was  born,  but  not  one  could  1  behold. 
Everything  was  altered — the  very  shell -fish 
were  those  now  living  in  arctic  latitudes!  The 
shallower  portions  of  the  sea  bottom  were  con- 
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tinually  liable  to  be  ploughed  up  by  some 
stranding  iceburg,  which  brought  burdens  of 
mud  and  boulders  to  topple  over  us.  What 
dry  land  did  remain  was  covered  with  a  mov- 
ing sheet  of  thick  ice,  which  ground  the  rock- 
surface  on  which  it  rested  into  impalpable 
mud.  This  mud  was  carried  away  in  prodi- 
gious quantities  to  the  sea,  where  it  was  strewn 
along  the  bottom.  There  it  formed  those  im- 
mense beds  of  till  and  brick  earth  which  cover 
the  whole  area  of  Great  Britain,  more  or  less. 
This  arctic  sea,  as  I  may  term  it,  kept  its 
place  for  ages,  until  several  hundreds  of  feet 
of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand  had  been  deposited  ; 
then  came  an  arrest  to  the  submergence  ;  and 
eventually,  another  upheaving  process  set  in. 
When  this  terminated,  and  dry  land  once 
more  appeared,  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  assumed  pretty  much  the  appearance 
which  now  characterises  it.  The  clay  and 
sand  formed  admirable  subsoils ;  flowers 
spread  over  hill  and  dale,  and  the  green  grass 
carpeted  the  meadow  and  mountain  side.  The 
earth  had  recently  been  baptised  in  the  ocean 
and  there  prepared  as  a  renewed  world  for  a 
new-comer.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Man  first 
appeared.  His  remains  may  be  found  mixed 
up  with  those  of  many  extinct  animals,  and 
his  primitive  weapons  of  the  chase  are  com- 
mingled with  the  gravel  of  the  rivers  on  whose 
banks  he  lived.  My  own  experience  extends 
such  a  long  way  back,  that  it  seems  but  as 
yesterday  that  Man  was  introduced.  But  in 
that  brief  period,  he  has  managed  to  alter  the 
face  of  creation,  and  his  race  has  progressed 
beyond  that  of  all  other  species  put  together. 
I  am  now  getting  towards  the  end  of  my  story, 
and  must  leave  it  to  others  to  continue  the 
history  of  this  last  created  of  animals,  merely 
mentioning,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  he  who 
quarried  me  from  the  adjacent  hillside;  and 
that  it  is  to  his  children  I  am  used  as  a  hum- 
ble means  of  instruction. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  WOMEN. 

In  a  recent  pastoral,  Bishop  Arthur  Cleve- 
land Coxe  says : 

"When  I  see  the  tawdry  fashions,  the  costly 
vulgarity,  and  the  wicked  extravagance  of  the 
times,  I  feel  sure  that  thousands  of  American 
women  are  strangers  to  the  first  law  of  refine- 
ment— simplicity  in  manners  and  attire. 

"When  1  see  that  thousands  of  American 
women  read  the  most  shameful  romances  and 
the  most  degrading  newspapers,  frequent  the 
vilest  dramatic  entertainments,  and  join  in 
dances  too  shocking  to  be  named  among  Chris- 
tians, I  feel  that  Christian  matrons  are  becom- 
ing too  few,  and  that  civilized  heathenism  is 
returning  to  the  fields  we  have  wrested  from 
the  Indians. 

"When  I  read,  daily,  of  the  most  ungodly 


divorces,  and  of  crime  against  social  purity  and 
against  human  life  itself,  which  are  too  gross 
to  be  mentioned  more  particularly,  I  feel  that 
too  many  of  our  countrywomen  are  without 
God  in  the  world,  and  that  radical  reforms 
are  necessary  in  the  systems  of  education  on 
which  the  young  women  of  America  are  de- 
pendent for  their  training. 

"When  I  see  thousands  of  households  in 
which  young  girls  are  reared  for  a  life  of 
pleasure,  without  reference  to  duty,  I  cannot 
wonder  at  these  results,  nor  at  the  misery  in 
which  they  involve  families  and  communities. 
Sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind  ! 

"As  a  Christian  bishop,  therefore,  I  make 
my  appeal  to  you,  Christian  women,  and  I 
ask  you  to  begin  the  reformation  by  faithfully 
bearing  your  testimony  against  all  that  tends 
to  the  degradation  of  your  sex,  and  the  more 
so  when  such  crime  is  not  only  winked  at,  but 
receives  countenance  in  circles  which  ought  to 
be  exemplary." 

SILENT  TEACHERS. 

"  What !  another  flower,  Tom  ;  is  not  your 
window-sill  full  already  ?" 

"  They  don't*  eat  nor  drink,  bless  'em,  and 
it  does  me  and  my  wife  good  to  look  at  'em." 
It  was  but  a  passing  bit  of  conversation  that 
I  heard,  and  yet  it  set  me  thinking.  The  man 
with  the  flower-pot  in  his  arm  was  a  rough — 
no,  I  shall  not  say  "  rough  " — he  was  a  sturdy 
son  of  toil,  and  I  was  amused  to  hear  his  fer- 
vent blessing  on  his  flowers.  His  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  expressed  surprise  at  another 
flower  in  Tom's  possession,  had  pulled  a  short 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth  w7hen  he  spoke ;  and  no 
doubt  his  love  for  tobacco  cost  him  much 
more  than  Tom's  love  of  flowers.  Then  as  to 
the  gain.  The  smoker  would  gain  a  dry,  hot 
mouth,  a  foul  breath,  yellow  teeth,  sallow  skin, 
dull  eyes,  drowsiness,  and  headache — that's 
what  his  pipe  would  do  for  him,  even  if  he  did 
not  drink.  But  Tom  with  the  flower  would 
refresh  his  eyes  with  its  bloom,  and  his  smell 
with  its  sweetness,  and  he  would  adorn  his 
window  with  its  beauty,  and  gladden  his  wife 
and  his  children  by  bringing  them  such  a 
pretty  gift.  What  innocent  delight  would 
they  all  feel  in  looking  at  it !  And  more 
than  all  that,  they  would  learn  something 
from  the  flower.  It  would  tell  them  of  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  God ;  how  he  sent  these 
beautiful  flowers  into  the  world  to  please  the 
eye  of  man : 

"  To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope 

Whene'er  his  faith  grows  dim, 
For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers 
Will  much  more  care  for  him." 

I  think  flowers  teach  neatness  and  order. 
The  wife  and  children  like  to  have  a  clean 
room,  so  that  the  flower,  in  its  purity  and 
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grace,  may  not  shame  them.  And  then,  too, 
a  poor  man  likes  to  feel  that  he  has  an  orna- 
ment in  his  dwelling  similar  to  that  which  a 
rich  man  chooses  as  the  best  embellishment  of 
his  drawing-room.  The  cottage  and  the 
mansion  differ  very  much  in  structure  and  in 
furniture;  not  one  article  of  furniture  may 
at  all  resemble  the  other,  but  a  pretty  flower, 
carefully  watered  and  tended,  often  blooms  as 
well  in  a  cottage  as  in  a  palace  window. 

I  know  a  little  bit  of  a  cottage  outside  a 
town.  It  stands  in  a  nook  by  the  roadside, 
and  has  no  view  but  that  of  the  yard  where 
carts  are  kept;  but  in  the  window  of  that 
humble  dwelling  there  are  some  fuchsias. 
They  make  a  pretty  screen,  that  shuts  out  all 
ugly  sights,  and  shuts  into  the  room  graceful 
drooping  blooms,  hanging  like  jewTels  among 
the  green  leaves.  The  floor  of  the  cot  is  of 
red  brick,  and  so  are  the  steps  outside  the 
door ;  but  I  notice  as  I  pass  how  clean  are 
those  bricks,  and  what  a  glow  of  neatness  and 
comfort  they  present !  And  the  wooden  chairs 
are  bright,  and  so  are  the  brass  candlesticks 
over  the  mantleshelf.  That  clear  window, 
with  its  lovely  clustering  flowers,  at  which 
people  look  as  they  go  by,  has  given  the 
dwellers  in  that  cottage  an  honest  pride  in 
their  dwelling  ;  the  flowers  have  brought  their 
own  purity  with  them,  and  taught  it  to  their 
owners.  And  when  little  John  and  Mary 
learn  to  take  care  of  flowers,  and  have  one  of 
their  own  given  them,  I  think  they  cease  to 
be  destructive  and  careless.  They  know  that 
rough  handling  or  neglect  will  injure  and  kill 
their  flower ;  so  their  hands  learn  gentleness 
of  touch,  and  they  grow  watchful  over  their 
favorite.  Once  conquer  the  thoughtlessness 
and  roughness  of  a  girl  or  boy,  by  giving  them 
something  to  take  care  of  and  attend  to,  and 
you  have  put  them  in  the  way  of  being  dili- 
gent and  useful. 

I  remember  one  evening  meeting,  in  the 
Harrow  road,  a  working  woman  whom  I  knew. 
She  had  her  baby  in  her  arms  and  a  big  bun- 
dle besides,  and  she  was  hurrying  on  so  fast 
that  I  said,  with  some  concern,  as  I  passed 
her,  "  Mrs.  Gibbs,  is  anything  the  matter  that 
you  are  in  such  haste  ¥' 

"  Nothing,  please ;  but  I'm  having  the 
front  of  our  house  painted  down,  and  I  forgot 
to  tell  the  man  not  to  hurt  our  bit  of  ivy. 

Of  course  I  did  not  detain  her  by  any  fur- 
tlier  remark  ;  but  two  days  afterward  1  walked 
past  her  house,  and  looked  with  some  interest 
at  the  renovated  front  ;  and  there  was  the 
tendril  of  ivy  sale,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  was  clean- 
ing her  parlor  window,  on  the  sill  of  which 
was  a  box  of  mignonette.  "So  the  workman 
did  not  injure  the  ivy,  Mrs.  (Jihbs,"  1  said. 

"(),  dear,  if  ho  had,  I  should  have  been  so 
aorry,  for  my  husband  brought  that  root  of 


ivy  from  the  side  of  the  church  where  we  were 
married.  We've  had  some  trouble  to  take 
care  of  it  to  make  it  grow  in  this  street,  but 
it's  safe  now." 

Ah!  the  ivy  branch  told  to  the  husband 
and  wife  the  story  of  their  wedded  love.  In 
its  evergreen  foliage  it  gave  them  a  symbol  of 
what  true  love  should  be— clinging  and  un- 
fading ;  it  was  to  them  both  a  teacher  and  a 
memorial. 

And  so,  when  a  husband  or  father  brings 
home  a  little  plant,  if  it  is  but  a  halfpenny 
daisy-root,  be  careful  of  it.  Hisr  hand,  that 
so  tenderly  carried  the  little  flower,  will  have 
a  tender  touch  for  the  human  flowers  in  his 
dwelling.  His  eye,  that  sees  and  feels  the 
beauty  of  God's  silent  works,  will  be  sure  to 
dwell  lovingly  on  the  little  prattlers  that 
climb  his  knee.  He  will  be  careful  and  kind  ; 
for  none  but  the  careful  and  gentle  can  have 
a  great  love  for  flowers. 

"Happy  is  the  wife  who  helps  her  husband 
in  his  love  of  flowers,  and  who  hears  with  a 
joyful  heart  her  children  say,  as  they  look 
out  on  a  summer  night  for  their  father's  re- 
turn : 

"  Here  he  comes,  mother !  and,  O  dear,  he 
has  such  a  nice  flower,  such  a  beauty,  in  his 
arms  !    Do  come  and  see,  mother !" 

Yes,  this  is  the  greeting  ;  these  are  the  in- 
nocent joys  that  may  be  had  in  the  British 
workman's  home,  and  of  which  flowers  are 
the  silent  but  sweet  teachers. — BriUth  Work- 
man. 


For  Friends  intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

SEVENTH  MONTH. 

1867. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 
Cloudy,  without  storms  . 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATH? 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature    of  7th 
mo.,  per  Penua.  Hospital, 
Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do.!92.50 
Lowest  do.        do.        do.  62.00 


n6.4S  deg. 

QO 


Rain  during  the  month,  do, 
Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  4  current  weeks  foi 
each  month  


2.3S  in. 


1416 


SO.  94  deg, 
9S.00  «♦ 
69.00  «« 
!  3.51  in. 


17*2 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  7th 
month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years.  75.70  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  dm  inn  that 
entire  period,  1795  and  183S  jSl.OO  M 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  daring  that' 
entire  period,  lSlb  68.00  11 
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COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

1867. 

1868. 

Totals  for  first  six  months 

30.70  inch. 

26.31  inch. 

Rain  during  Seventh  month 

2.38  44 

3.51  44 

33.08  " 

29.82  44 

The  Heated  Term"  as  it  has  been  appropriately 
called,  lasting  from  the  1st  to  the  16th  of  the  month, 
inclusive,  and  in  a  mitigated  form  for  several  days 
after  that,  was  truly  remarkable.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  that  the  mean  for  the  entire  month 
has  only  been  exceeded  twice  during  a  period  of  sev- 
enty-nine years,  and  then  only  by  a  very  small  frac- 
tional part  of  a  degree  ! 

From  a  table  recently  published,  showing  the  tem- 
perature at  noon  for  the  first  sixteen  days  of  the 
month  for  the  years  named  below,  we  compile  the 
following  averages  of  said  noon  temperatures,  viz. : 
For  1865  78.81  deg.    For  1867  82.18  deg. 

44  1866  85.25    "       "    1868  90.62  " 

We  are  sometimes  reconciled  a  little  to  the  present 
by  looking  back  into  the  past.  We  have  had  "heat- 
ed terms"  before,  but  the  writer,  referring  to  his  own 
diary,  commencing  with  1834,  and  Peirce's  review, 
as  far  back  as  1790,  believes  there  has  been  none  of 
so  long  continuance  during  that  entire  period. 

In  the  same  month  of  1866,  we  had  one  which  Dr. 
Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  this  city, 
then  believed  to  constitute  the  hottest  week  on  re- 
cord, his  notes  registering  the  following  maximum  : 

Seventh  month  12,  1866  91  degrees. 

44       13,     44   95      '  44 

44  44       14,     44   97  " 

44  "       15,     M   94  44 

44  M       16,    44   99  " 

44       17,    "   99.25  M 

44       19,     "  97.25  44 

In  1830  we  have  also  very  high  figures,  constitut- 
ing a  "  heated  term"  from  the  i6th  to  the  28th,  both 
inclusive.  We  have  other  notes  of  like  character, 
which,  although  possessing  considerable  interest, 
ai  e  too  lengthy  to  quote  here. 

Frorn  a  long  statement,  carefully  compiled  from 
the  records  of  W.  Y.  McAllister,  No.  72S  Chestnut 
St.,  we  glean  the  following  days  on  which,  since  1834 
inclusive,  the  mercury  reached  99  degrees  and  up- 
wards, viz. : 

7th  mo.  21,  1825, 100  deg.  7th  mo.  14,  1845, 101  deg. 
8th   44    6,1827,  99   "      44    "  19,1856,102  44 
6th   44  28, 1828,  100£  44      44    44  28,    44      99  " 
7th   44  30,  18  3  8,  9  9   44      »    44  14,1866,    99  44 
6th   44    9,1845,101   44      44    44  17,    44     101£  44 

The  highest  record  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
the  present  year  was  98  degrees,  though  in  some 
localities  in  this  city  we  believe  it  reached  100  de- 
grees on  two  or  three  days  ! 

In  reference  to  deaths,  the  excessive  heat  has  left 
its  record  there,  showing  an  increase  for  the  four 
current  weeks  over  last  year  of  367  !  One  hundred 
fatal  cases  of  sunstroke  occurred  from  the  11th  to  the 
25th,  both  inclusive.  In  New  York,  this  state  of 
things  was  still  more  alarming.  During  the  week 
ending  on  the  18th,  their  deaths  were  1142,  with 
132  of  sunstroke.  This  has  awakened  inquiries  as 
to  the  cause  or  causes,  and  by  some  the  great  in- 
crease of  deaths  in  that  city  is  attributed  to  their 
defective  sewerage  and  drainage,  combined  with  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  indispensable,  our  own 
citizens  have  reason  to  be  greatly  thankful,  and 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  caution  published  several 
times  during  the  recent  hot  weather  against  so  much 
waste,  as  it  is  well  known  is  constantly  taking  place. 

Philada.,  8th  mo.  3,  1868.  J.  M.  Ellis. 
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item  s. 

Phosphate  op  Lime  is  found  in  immense  beds  in 
Canada  West.  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Jackson,  who  visited 
this  locality  recently,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  mineral  deposit.  From  one  of  the  quarries 
near  Perth  not  less  than  one  thousand  tons  of  very 
pure  phosphate  of  lime  were  sent  during  the  past 
year  to  England,  mainly  for  agricultural  use  ;  sin- 
gle blocks  of  several  tons  weight  have  been  extract- 
ed. The  mineral  occurs  in  a  metaniorphic  rock 
supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  altered 
Potsdam  sandstone.  The  beds  run  nearly  north- 
east and  southwest ;  they  are  about  vertical  in 
dip,  and  vary  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  five  or 
six  feet.  Hexagonal  prisms  of  magnesian  mica  and 
calcareous  spar  of  various  colors  are  associated  with 
the  phosphate  of  lime.  No  trace  of  organic  re- 
mains has  been  discovered  in  these  rocks,  and  it 
seems  idle  to  imagine  that  the  phosphate  of  lime 
had  an  organic  origin  ;  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  minerals  is  one  of  the  original  ingredients 
of  our  planet,  for  it  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks, 
and  phosphorus  is  a  common  element  in  meteoric 
stones. 

Heavy  Rock  Blast. — Great  wonder  was  created 
some  years  ago  at  the  ingenuity  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land, in  exploding  mines  containing  vast  quantities 
of  gunpowder.  The  object  of  the  operation  was  to 
form  a  sea  wall  of  large  fragments  of  rock,  at  the 
base  of  the  high  chalk  cliffs  near  Dover  and  Folk- 
stone.  Though  the  experiment  has  frequently 
been  repeated,  it  has  never  ceased  to  attract  at- 
tention. Recently  the  same  operation  was  success- 
fully performed  at  Lime  Point,  the  site  of  the  new 
fort  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Government 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  To 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  fort,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  hill  of  rock  250  feet  in  height.  A 
small  tunnel  was  pierced  in  the  hill,  near  its  base, 
to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  and  a  chamber  60  feet  long 
was  excavated  at  right  angles  with  it  and  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  hill.  In  this  chamber  were 
placed  two  charges  of  powder,  one  of  4000  lbs.,  and 
the  other  of  3500  lbs.,  separated  by  45  feet  of  clay 
and  sand,  and  both  were  fired  at  the  same  moment 
by  means  of  a  wire  and  a  galvanic  battery.  The 
amount  of  rock  displaced  by  the  blast  was  40,000 
cubic  yards,  or  80,000  tons,  and  its  total  cost  $2,000. 

Animals  Enclosed  in  Solid  Stone. — There  have 
been  many  well  authenticated  instances  where,  on 
splitting  open  stones,  living  animals  have  been 
found  enclosed  in  cavities,  with  apparently  no 
sufficient  outlet.  The  cases  on  record  refer  princi- 
pally to  toads,  but  in  one  recently  brought  before 
the  consideration  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
Vienna,  a  salamander,  or  water  lizard,  was  the 
prisoner.  Of  the  actual  facts,  in  this  instance, 
there  was  no  question ;  but  Prof.  Frauenfeld,  a 
well-known  naturalist  of  that  city,  showed  that 
there  was  a  small  fissure  leading  to  the  outside  of 
the  stone,  though  much  too  small  to  admit  of  egress 
of  the  animal.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that  the 
lizard  had  entered  when  very  young,  and  in  its 
growth  had  soon  become  too  large  to  escape,  and 
was  kept  perhaps  a  not  unwilling  captive,  since  in 
the  minute  insects  continually  traversing  every 
cranny  accessible  to  them,  it  found  ample  means  of 
support,  the  sandstone  in  which  it  occurred  main- 
taining the  proper  degree  of  moisture.  The  same 
explanation  attaches  to  the  case  of  toads,  which 
when  first  attaining  their  perfect  shape  are  in  many 
cases  smaller  than  a  common  fly,  and  can  easily 
enter  a  minute  cavity. 
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SILENT  MEETINGS. 
BY  ISAAC  PENINGTON. 

This  is  a  great  mystery,  hid  from  the  eye 
of  that  man,  who  is  run  from  the  inward  life, 
into  outward  observations.  He  cannot  see 
either  that  this  is  required  by  the  Lord 
of  his  people,  or  any  edification  therein,  or 
benefit  thereby ;  but  to  the  mind  that  is  drawn 
inward,  the  thing  is  plain ;  and  the  building 
up  hereby  in  the  life  of  God,  and  fellowship 
one  with  another  therein,  is  sweetly  felt ;  and 
precious  refreshment  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  received  by  them  who  singly  herein 
wait  upon  him,  according  to  the  leadings  and 
requirings  of  his  holy  spirit. 

After  the  mind  is  in  some  measure  turned 
to  the  Lord,  his  quickenings  felt,  his  seed  be- 
ginning to  arise  and  spring  up  in  the  heart, 
then  the  flesh  is  to  be  silent  before  him,  and 
the  soul  to  wait  upon  him,  and  for  his  further 
appearings,  in  that  measure  of  life,  which  is 
already  revealed. 

Now,  in  thi3  measure  of  life,  which  is  of 
Christ,  and  in  which  Christ  is,  and  appears  to 
the  soul,  there  is  the  power  of  life  and  death ; 
— power  to  kill  the  flesh,  and  power  to  quick- 
en to  God  ; — power  to  cause  the  soul  to  cease 
from  its  own  workings,  and  power  to  work  in 
and  for  the  soul,  what  God  requires  and  what 
is  acceptable  in  his  sight.  And  in  this,  God 
is  to  be  waited  upon  and  worshipped  contin- 
ually, both  in  private  and  in  public,  accord- 
ing as  his  spirit  draws  and  teaches. 
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For  the  Lord  requireth  of  his  people  not 
only  to  worship  him  apart,  but  to  meet  to- 
gether to  worship ;  and  they  that  are  taught 
of  Him  dare  not  forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some 
is,  but  watch  against  the  temptations  and 
snares  which  the  enemy  lays  to  deceive  them 
therefrom,  and  to  disturb  their  sense  by,  that 
they  might  not  feel  the  drawings  of  the  Fa- 
ther thereunto. 

And  this  is  the  manner  of  their  worship  ; 
They  are  to  wait  upon  the  Lord, — they  are  to 
meet  in  the  silence  of  flesh,  and  to  watch  for 
the  stirrings  of  His  life,  and  the  breaking 
forth  of  His  power  amongst  them.  And  in 
the  breakings  forth  of  that  power,  they  may 
pray,  speak,  exhort,  rebuke,  Ac.,  according 
as  the  spirit  teaches,  requires,  and  gives  utter- 
ance. But,  if  the  spirit  do  not  require  to 
speak,  and  give  to  utter,  then  every  one  i>  to 
sit  still  in  his  place — in  his  heavenly  place,  1 
mean — feeling  his  own  measure,  feeding  there- 
upon, receiving  therefrom  into  his  spirit  what 
the  Lord  giveth.  Now,  in  this,  is  edifying 
— pure  edifying — precious  edifying ;  his  soul, 
who  thus  waits,  is  hereby  particularly  edified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  at  every  meeting. 
And  then,  also,  there  is  the  life  of  the  whole 
felt  in  every  vessel  that  is  turned  to  its  mea- 
sure ;  insomuch  as  the  warmth  of  life  in  each 
ves.-ol  docs  not  only  warm  the  particular  bill 
they  are  like  a  heap  of  fresh  ami  living  coals, 
warming  one  another,  insomuch  as  a  great 
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strength,  freshness,  and  vigor  of  life  flows  into 
all.  And  if  any  be  burdened,  tempted,  buf- 
feted by  Satan,  bowed  down,  overborne,  lan- 
guishing, afflicted,  distressed,  &c.>  the  estate 
of  such  is  felt  in  spirit,  and  secret  cries,  or 
open,  as  the  Lord  pleaseth,  ascend  up  to  the 
Lord  for  them  ;  and  they  many  times  find 
ease  and  relief  in  a  few  words  spoken,  or  with- 
out words,  if  it  be  the  season  of  their  help  and 
relief  with  the  Lord. 

For  absolutely  silent  meetings,  wherein 
there  is  a  resolution  not  to  speak,  we  know 
not ;  but  we  wait  on  the  Lord,  either  to  feel 
Him  in  words,  or  in  silence  of  spirit  without 
words,  as  He  pleaseth.  And  that  which  we 
aim  at,  and  are  instructed  to  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  as  to  silent  meetings,  is,  that  the 
flesh  in  every  one  be  kept  silent,  and  that 
there  be  no  building  up,  but  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  Lord. 

Now,  there  are  several  states  of  people ; 
some  feel  little  of  the  Lord's  presence,  but 
feel  temptations  and  thoughts  with  many 
wanderings  and  rovings  of  mind.  These  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  power,  or,  at 
least,  know  not  its  dominion,  but  rather  feel 
dominion  of  the  evii  over  the  good  in  them  ; 
and  this  is  a  sore,  travailing,  and  mournful 
state ;  and  meetings  to  such  as  these,  many 
times,  may  seem  to  themselves  rather  for  the 
worse  than  for  the  better.  Yet,  even  these, 
turning  as  much  as  may  be  from  such  things, 
and  cleaving,  or  at  least,  in  truth  of  heart, 
desiring  to  cleave  to  that  which  disliketh 
or  witnesses  against  them,  have  acceptance 
with  the  Lord  herein;  and  continuing  to 
wait  in  this  trouble  and  distress,  keeping 
close  to  meetings  in  fear  and  subjection  to  the 
Lord  who  requireth  it,  though  with  little  ap- 
pearing benefit,  do  reap  a  hidden  benefit  at 
present,  and  shall  reap  a  more  clear  and 
manifest  benefit  afterwards,  as  the  Lord  wast- 
eth  and  weareth  out  that  in  them,  wherein 
the  darkness  hath  its  strength. 

God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  Spirit,  in  His 
own  power  and  life,  and  this  is  at  His  own 
disposal.  His  church  is  a  gathering  in  the 
spirit.  If  any  man  speak  there,  he  must 
speak  as  the  oracle  of  God,  as  the  vessel  out 
of  which  God  speaks  ;  as  the  trumpet  out  of 
which  he  gives  the  sound.  Therefore,  there 
is  to  be  a  waiting  in  silence,  till  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  move  to  speak,  and  also  gives  words 
to  speak.  For  a  man  is  not  to  speak  his  own 
words,  or  in  his  own  wisdom  and  time ; 
but  the  spirit's  words,  in  the  spirit's  wis- 
dom and  time,  which  is,  when  it  moves 
and  gives  to  speak.  Yea,  the  ministry  of 
the  spirit  and  life  is  more  close  and  imme- 
diate when  without  words  than  with  words, 
as  has  been  often  felt,  and  is  faithfully 
testified  by  many  witnesses.    Eye  hath  not 


seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  how  and  what  things 
God  reveals  to  his  children  by  his  spirit, 
when  they  wait  upon  him  in  his  pure  fear, 
and  worship  and  converse  with  him  in  spirit  ; 
for  then  the  fountain  of  the  great  deep  is  un- 
sealed, and  the  everlasting  springs  surely  give 
up  the  pure  and  living  water." 

PLAINNESS  OF  SPEECH. 

The  blessed  Jesus,  in  his  admirable  sermon 
on  the  mount,  after  holding  up  to  reproof  the 
desire  of  the  high  professor  to  be  exalted 
above  his  fellows,  and  to  receive  honor  from 
man,  says  to  his  disciples,  "But  be  not  ye 
called  Rabbi;  for  one  is  your  master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

This  exhortation  leaves  no  r*oom  for  the 
use  of  "  pompous  titles,  or  flattering  appella- 
tions;" for,  if  obeyed,  it  would  bring  the 
whole  Christian  world  to  one  level ;  where, 
in  lieu  of  those  distinctions  which  lead  to  the 
bowing  of  the  head,  the  scraping  of  the  foot, 
and  the  use  of  ceremonious  titles  as  tokens  of 
respect,  there  would  be  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment of  brotherhood  and  the  one  common 
Father.  Under  this  feeling,  we  could  address 
each  other  in  such  language  as  the  feelings  of 
the  heart  would  prompt  us  to  use;  and  then 
our  yea  would  be  yea,  and  our  nay,  nay. 

Early  Friends  had  much  to  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  their  non-compliance  with  the 
customs  of  their  day,  in  respect  to  outward 
ceremonies.  They  bore  these  sufferings  un- 
flinchingly. They  labored,  and  we,  through 
their  labors,  are  now  at  liberty  to  act  out  our 
sense  of  right  in  most  matters  pertaining  to 
conscientious  scruples,  without  fear  of  perse- 
cution, imprisonment  or  death. 

They  labored,  and  it  is  our  place  now  to 
enter  into  and  go  on  with  the  labor,  carrying 
on  the  work  of  our  day  with  equal  fidelity  to 
the  unfoldings  of  truth.  Are  we  thus  doing  ? 
Are  we  worthy  of  our  present  privileges? 
or  are  we,  through  fear  of  the  world's  dread 
laugh,  proving  recreant  to  duty,  and  viola- 
ting truth's  .tesimony  to  plainness  of  speech. 

In  a  work  recently  issued,*  the  writer, 
speaking  of  George  Fox,  when  he  was  called 
to  testify  to  the  great  truth  "  that  a  measure 
of  the  same  power  and  spirit  that  guided  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  may  now  be  experi- 
enced by  the  faithful,"  says,  "  Although  this 
doctrine  met  with  much  opposition  from  the 
professors  of  religion,  there  was,  in  the  plain 
and  unflattering  address  of  George  Fox,  a 
cause  of  offence  that  rendered  him  still  more 
obnoxious  to  opprobrium  and  abuse.  When 
sent  forth  on  his  mission  of  love,  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  its  ancient  simplicity,  he  felt 
himself  restrained  from  giving  to  his  fellow 
*  Janney's  Life  of  Penn. 
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man  the  usual  tokens  of  reverence,  which, 
having  originated  in  human  vanity  and  pride, 
were,  in  his  view,  calculated  to  nourish  the 
same  pernicious  passions. 

"  He  could  not  '  put  off  the  hat'  to  any 
man,  how  exalted  soever  his  station  or  rank  ; 
he  durst  not  use  vain  compliments  nor  titles  ; 
and  in  speaking  to  a  single  person,  he  was  re- 
quired to  adhere  to  the  ancient  Scriptural 
language,  thee  and  tliou.  These  deviations 
from  popular  manners,  although  small  mat- 
ters in  the  eye  of  human  reason,  were,  by  the 
persecution  they  occasioned,  shown  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  progress  of  truth  ;  for  the  love 
of  worldly  honor  had  taken  deep  hold  of  the 
public  mind,  not  excepting  the  ministers  and 
professors  of  religion,  who  received  honor  one 
of  another,  and  sought  not  the  honor  that 
cometh  from  God  only." 

The  practice  of  Friends  in  using  numerical 
names  to  designate  the  months  and  the  days 
of  the  week,  as  it  differs  from  general  usage, 
may  call  for  some  notice  in  this  essay,  as  also 
the  use  of  the  pronouns  thee  and  thou,  when 
addressing  a  single  person. 

The  same  desire  for  simplicity  which  led  to 
the  rejection  of  the  merely  ornamental  and 
superfluous  in  dress,  and  the  laying  aside  of 
unmeaning  and  complimentary  phrases  or 
modes  of  expression,  such  as  Mr.,  Sir,  &c. ; 
also  led  from  the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun 
you  to  a  single  person. 

The  names  of  the  months  and  weeks  then 
in  use,  having  been  given  in  a  far  back  idola- 
trous age,  in  honor  of  heathen  deities,  Friends 
believed  themselves  required  to  relinquish 
them,  and  to  adopt  the  simple  and  convenient 
mode,  of  naming  them  numerically. 

These  requirements  led  into  a  form  of  ad- 
dress, the  simplicity  and  reasonableness  of 
which,  it  is  presumed,  none  will  deny,  even  if 
they  do  not  allow  its  necessity. 

Applying  the  plural  number  to  one  in- 
dividual, and  giving  complimentary  titles  to 
one  another,  surely  originated  in  pride.  Be- 
side this  consideration,  our  practice  of  using 
the  singular  number  to  a  single  person,  and 
of  calling  one  another  by  the  proper  name,  is 
both  more  correct  and  more  perspicuous. 

As  to  our  refusal  to  take  off  the  hat,  as  a 
Hiark  of  respect  to  our  fellow  man,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  token  of 
reverence  enjoined  and  used  in  our  solemn 
ftpproaohes  to  tHe$Mpren*e  Being;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  rigkt  to  eon  found  this  act  of 
reverence  to  the  Almighty,  with  the  marks  of 
respect  to  our  fellow  creatures. 

Many  are  apt,  to  plead  general  cuxfom,  as  a 
Sanction  to  practices,  which,  were  they  impar- 
tially examined,  would  be  acknowledged  er- 
roneous and  improper,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  processors  of  Christianity  should 


retain  so  much  that  is  inconsistent  with  its 
purity  and  simplicity. 

Two  laws  are  more  adequate  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  whole  Christian  community  than 
all  political  institutions  together — namely, 
the  love  of  God,  and  that  of  our  neighbor. — 
Paschal. 



For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
IS  CHRIST  A  PERSON  OR  A  PRINCIPLE  ? 

Not  in  the  spirit  of  controversy,  but  with 
desire  to  allay  strife,  by  illustrating  the  truth 
so  that  brethren  standing  on  different  sections 
of  its  broad  and  eternal  foundation  may 
acknowledge  each  other  and  worship  their 
common  Father  and  Lord  without  mutual 
distrust  and  misapprehension,  I  desire  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  above  question  and 
answer,  contained  in  last  week's  Intelli- 
gencer. 

The  question  springs  from  the  deep  and 
inextinguishable  yearning  of  the  human  soul 
for  objects  of  love  and  worship,  which  yearn- 
ing is  not  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with  ab- 
stract principles,  such  as  light,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, power,  intelligence,  &c,  but  must  find 
these  embodied  as  elements  of  a  living  person- 
ality, akin  to  itself,  and  answering  face  to 
face  and  heart  to  heart  all  its  manifold  fea- 
tures and  requirements. 

Such  a  Beino:,  though  spiritual  and  invisi- 
ble to  our  physical  senses,  Christians  believe 
the  Author  of  Life  and  Nature  to  be ;  and 
thus  far  there  is  no  dispute  among  them,  but 
they  cordially  unite  to  oppose  the  atheist  who 
would  dissipate  the  object  of  their  faith  and 
love  into  a  vapor  of  impersonal  principles. 
Christians  go  further,  and  say  that  this 
Divine  Being  is  not  solitary,  but  social  ;  not 
merely  a  Creator,  but  a  Father ;  not  only  a 
source  from  which  emanate  virtuous  powers 
and  principles,  but  that  these  powers  and 
principles  come  forth  organized  in  conscious 
personalities,! mages  of  the  Source  from  whence 
they  spring,  which,  while  dependent  on  the 
primary  Fountain  for  the  means  of  life,  are 
capable  of  voluntary  communion  with  that 
parent  Life  and  of  exercising  all  its  func- 
tion.1-'. 

The  primary  issue  or  forth-putting  of  the 
Divine  Life  is  called,  by  eminence,  the  Word 
or  Son  of  God„distinguished  before  all  other 
issues  by  immediate  contact  and  inter-dwel- 
ling with  the  parent  fountain,  and  by  embody- 
ing all  its  fulness  while  angels  and  men  em- 
brace but  a  share.  This  may  be  represented 
by  the  body  of  a  tree  or  vine,  which  connects 
with  root  so  closely,  that  although  there  is  a 
diversity  of  office  and  operation,  there  is  an 
essential  unity  of  nature  and  substance;  and 
this  body,  or  only  begotten  of  the  root,  is  the 
mediate  source  and  support  ol  the  branches, 
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which  receive  only  a  share  of  the  life  flowing 
from  the  root.  The  indwelling  and  outflow- 
ing life  or  spirit  of  the  tree  or  vine,  which  is 
not  inorganic,  but  is  the  fluid  form  of  the 
same  life,  represents  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Mind 
of  God. 

This  doctrine  Christians  hold  by  faith  as 
relating  to  the  superior  or  spiritual  depart- 
ment of  being,  and  that  within  the  temple 
of  our  bodies  we  have  a  better  life  or  spiritual 
man,  slain  by  sin,  but  regenerated  through 
faith  in  Christ.  They  believe  that  man,  con- 
sisting of  the  heavenly  and  earthly  natures 
mystically  combined,  having, by  transgression 
of  the  law  of  faith,  lost  the  divine  image,  the 
Word  or  Son  of  God,  brought  again  the  per- 
fect manhood  by  uniting  immediately  with 
the  offspring  of  the  natural  or  physical  man, 
thus  becoming  a  second  time  the  Father  of 
the  race  in  spirit,  and  a  Redeemer  of  the  de- 
generate nature  of  man  by  pouring  his  blood  or 
life  as  an  anointing  or  christening  upon  that 
nature,  which,  when  vitally  embraced  and  fed 
tipon  by  faith,  transforms  the  earthly  mind 
again  under  the  dominion  of  God. 

The  question  now  is,  was  that  which  united 
with  the  seed  of  Eve  and  Mary  only  certain 
abstract  principles  flowing  from  God,  and  by 
contact  with  that  seed  forming  a  person  ?  or 
was  that  which  came  from  God  a  spiritual 
personality,  or  living  embodiment  of  all 
spiritual  principles  and  substances. 

The  doubt  arises  from  our  profound  igno- 
rance of  what  constitutes  being  and  person 
and  principle.  As  the  eye  cannot  see  itself, 
so  the  Fountain  of  Life  is  too  fundamental 
for  observation  and  analysis.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  mirrors  and  images ;  and  words 
are  only  images  which  the  mind  throws  out 
in  order  to  catch  and  reflect  its  ideas  ;  and  it 
may  easily  happen  that  wrhile  one  mind  uses 
a  certain  word  to  reflect  its  thought,  another 
chooses  another  to  mate  with  the  same  idea. 
This  is  a  fertile  source  of  misunderstanding, 
and  wThen  connected  with  the  indistinctness 
of  our  conceptions  will  account  for  most  theo- 
logical controversies.  In  the  present  case,  no 
doubt  many  use  the  word  principle  to  repre- 
sent what  others  mean  by  person — namely, 
the  very  essence  of  being.  These  attach  to 
the  word  person  too  much  grossness  to  answer 
their  conceptions  of  spirit,  while  the  word  of 
their  choice  is  regarded  by  the  other  class  as 
too  abstract — so  void  of  combination  as  to 
dissipate  thought  and  reflection  by  the  want 
of  tangible  object. 

Now  if  we  were  to  shift  our  position  and 
look  at  the  subject  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  perhaps  we  should  be  astonished  to  find 
that  no  one  differed  with  us. 

What  then  does  the  nature  of  man  call 
for  ?    All  will  agree  that  our  paramount  need 


is  of  beings  like  ourselves,  with  certain  diver- 
sities answering  to  our  manifold  wants ;  and 
among  these  wants  undoubtedly  is  a  Being 
all-wise,  good  and  powerful,  to  adore  and 
trust,  and  unto  whom  we  can  forever  aspire 
and  fly  for  succor  and  defence,  and  for  sus- 
tenance. Our  social,  spiritual  being  recogni- 
zes this  Want  which  nothing  in  physical  nature 
satisfies.  Hence,  when  sorely  pressed,  men 
instinctively  cry  out  for  a  God  to  help  them. 
They  do  not  call  upon  earth,  air,  water  or  fire, 
nor  upon  wisdom,  goodness,  love  or  knowledge, 
but  upon  a  God,  who  is  supposed  to  embrace 
and  command  all  these  at  will.  Thus  nature, 
the  primary  revelation,  teaches  that  the  object 
of  our  dependence  and  worship  must  be  per- 
sonal like  ourselves  ;  but  beyond  this  it  does 
not  discriminate  to  show  whether  that  object 
be  a  simple  or  compound  personality,  unless 
the  analogy  of  our  own  life  with  its  source  be 
taken  as  a  guide ;  in  which  case  a  com  bin  a- 
ted  Being  must  be  inferred  from  the  complex 
fountain  of  human  life.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  offspring  can  have  nothing  better 
than  is  contained  in  its  parent  fountain.  All 
the  personality,  therefore,  which  we  possess 
must  exist  in  Him  wrho  created  and  supports 
us.  "  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not 
see?"  Whether  a  spiritnal  being  may  em- 
brace abstract  principle  void  of  personality 
and  capable  of  transmission  to  support  an- 
other personality,  and  whether,  being  such, 
these  could  properly  be  represented  by  and 
take  the  names  of  a  person  seem  questionable. 
We  may  call  a  person  by  a  name  given  to 
some  distinguishing  quality,  and  in  this  sense 
Jestts  Christ  is  designated  as  the  Light,  the 
Power,  the  Wisdom  or  the  Grace  of  God  ;  but 
the  variety  of  appellations  indicates  that  He 
is  not  only  one  or  a  part,  but  all  of  the  out- 
flowing powers  and  principles  of  Divine  Life 
which,  taken  together,  can  form  no  less  than 
a  perfect  type,  image  or  Son  of  God.  By  too 
constant  use  of  these  partial  titles,  there  is 
danger  of  encouraging  an  imperfect  concep- 
tion, both  in  our  own  minds  and  in  others, 
and  this  mistake  has  undoubtedly  often  led 
to  charges  of  infidelity  and  perhaps  to  infi- 
delity itself  of  a  certain  class.  Unguarded 
opposition  to  errors  of  one  kind  is  apt  to  re- 
sult in  errors  of  another  kind,  and  there  is 
perhaps  reason  to  fear  that  the  Society  of 
Friends,  while  laboring  to  draw  the  church 
from  gross  errors  and  carnal  conceptions  of 
Truth,  may  have  sometimes  made  its  expres- 
sion too  abstract.  Our  inability  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  truth,  and  our  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  that  inability  and  profit  by 
the  thoughts  of  others,  are  fruitful  sources  of 
discord  and  weakness  in  the  Church. 

Edward  Ryder. 
Brewster' 8  Station  August  2d,  1868. 
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"take  heed  lest  thou  fall." 
We  often  hear  of  the  unsteadiness  of 
youth.  But  we  seldom  hear  of  unsteadiness 
and  vacillation  in  connection  with  maturer 
years  ;  we  generally  suppose  that  on  the  turn 
of  manhood  or  womanhood,  character  is 
stereotyped,  principles  rooted,  and  that  once 
the  ship  has  cleared  the  bar,  there  is  no  more 
fear  of  foundering.  Generally  it  is  so  ;  but 
not  always.  And  in  the  case  of  Solomon, 
we  have  a  beacon  lighted  on  a  rock  in  that 
open  sea,  and  monitoiy  words  wafted  to  us  on 
the  wings  of  the  storm, — "  When  thou  think- 
est  thou  standest,  take  heed  lest  thou  fall." 
Here  was  no  young,  easily-broken  sapling, — 
no  reed  shaken  by  the  wind, — but  an  old, 
gnarled  cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  sturdy  oak  of 
Bashan,  bent  before  the  blast  of  temptation. 
It  was  not  in  early  blossom,  or  in  tender  bud, 
but  in  full  flower,  that  the  frost  nipped 
him  ;  in  full  blown  glory,  leaf  by  leaf  with- 
ered and  fell!  What  a  lesson  of  watchful- 
ness! What  a  testimony  as  to  the  need  of 
grace  to  the  very  last,  in  the  battle  with  in- 
ward corruption  and  outward  temptation ! 
Truly,  "  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war." — 
MzDuff. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SUGGESTION  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

While  the  destiny  of  a  people  is  trembling 
in  the  balance, — poised  on  a  point  that  is  to 
decide  whether  they  are  to  be  given  to  the 
spoiler,  or  taken  into  the  peaceful  protection 
of  those  "  who  love  their  fellow-men, — may 
not  the  Friends  in  America  ask  of  their  hearts 
these  questions,  "  Are  not  the  scattered  tribes 
of  the  far  West  our  wards?  Have  we  not 
the  power  in  the  love  of  God  to  lead  them 
into  a  land  of  promise?  Has  not  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  from  {lie  time  of  William 
Penn  to  the  present,  entitled  us  to  a  claim  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Government,  that  we 
can  by  peaceful  means  settle  the  whole  diffi- 
culty? Can  we,  in  such  a  crisis,  have  the 
power  to  help,  and  refuse  the  obligation  or 
deny  the  duty  ? 

All  who  are  well-informed  upon  this  subject 
know  that  our  Government  never  has,  and, 
\ye  assume,  never  will  do  justice  to  the  abo- 
rigines. The  President  and  some  of  his  near 
subordinates  may  intend  to,  but  the  execution 
of  their  commands  passes  into  the  hands  of 
men  whose  greed  involves  robbery  and  ex- 
termination. A  proposition  to  provide  a  home 
for  the  Indians  in  a  part  of  their  territory, 
and  at  the  expense  or  the,  Government,  by 
Friends'  Representative  Committee,  made  to 
the  President  and  Cabinet,  would  bring  do 
discredit  or  dishonor  upon  the  Society,  il'  no! 

granted;  if  granted,  there,  is  a.  promise  that 
we  shall  not  fail.    We  are  disposed  to  help, 


but  it  is  feared  the  golden  opportunity  will 
be  lost  in  deliberation.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  vulture  hastens  to  its  prey.  Mercy  ought 
to  be  as  prompt  to  save  as  vengeance  is  to 
destroy. 

Prophetstown,  III.       Sidney  Aveeill. 

EARLY  ANTI-SLAVERY  ACTION. 
[COMMUNICATED  BY  N.  BARNEY.] 

In  a  late  Christian  Register,  under  the  head 
of  "  Early  Testimonials  against  Slavery,"  is 
the  following : 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  Advertiser  claims 
that  the  honor  of  preaching  the  first  anti- 
slavery  sermon  in  this  country  belongs  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  &c." 

While  I  acknowledge  that  the  Doctor  was 
among  the  early  and  efficient  anti-slavery 
agitators,  and  while  I  also  remember  the  in- 
terest with  w7hich  Harriet  Beech er  Stowe  in- 
vests him,  as  the  hero  of  her  "  Minister's 
Wooing,"  I  think  the  date  of  his  birth,  1721, 
and  his  settlement  in  Newport,  1770,  are  con- 
clusive evidences  that  he  was  nearly  a  cen- 
tury behind  much  associative  and  individual 
action,  among  which  is  the  following: 

1688.  German  Friends,  or  Quakers,  pre- 
sented the  subject  of  slavery,  in  an  appeal  to 
the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

1702.  A  practical  Testimony  by  William 
Penn,  in  a  Manumission  Deed. 

1716.  26th  day  of  ye  9th  month — Record 
of  the  Friends'  Monthly  Meeting  of  Nan- 
tucket, that  "  It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Truth 
for  Friends  to  purchase  slaves,  and  keep  them 
term  of  liffe." 

Mary  Sfcarbuck,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Star- 
buck,  Sen.,  and  daughter  of  Tristram  Coffin, 
Sen.,  was  a  distinguished  and  gifted  minister 
in  the  above  Society,  and  her  influence  gave 
such  inspiration  to  that  Body,  as  resulted  in 
the  foregoing  Minute;  which  probably  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  religious  world. 

Her  labors  in  this  sacred  cause  were  closed 
by  her  death  in  1717  ;  but  her  mantle  has 
rested  upon  many  of  her  descendants,  one  of 
whom  was  Elihu  Coleman,  spoken  of  here- 
after, and  another  is  Lucretia  Mott,  whose 
effective  and  continuous  interest  and  action, 
through  a  long  life,  in  the  cause  of  human 
elevation  and  enlightened  Christiau  progress 
have  given  her  an  influence  and  prominence 
in  the  reformatory  movements  of  the  age, 
peculiarly  her  own. 

Such  ail  anti-slavery  sentiment  went  out 
from  that  "Nantucket  Christian  community" 
(in  recognition  of  the  mission  of  .Jesus,  that. 
"it  was  to  break  every  yoke,")  that  it  secured 
from  the  pen  of  Win.  Logan  Fisher,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  testimonial,  ill  I  ho  New 
lied  ford  Mercury,  years  ago — viz: 

"  It  has  been  computed  that  at  the  begin- 
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n'»g  of  the  19th  century,  one-third  of  the 
people  of  Nantucket  abstained,  for  conscience' 
sake,  from  the  use  of  slave  productions!" 

Mary  Peasley,  a  minister  from  England, 
travelled  extensively,  in  early  time,  through 
several  of  the  Southern  States,  preaching  in 
public,  and  laboring  most  devotedly,  in  the 
families  of  Friends  against  slavery. 

1718.  Win.  Burling,  of  Long  Island,  pub- 
lished an  anti-slavery  Tract. 

1729.  Ralph  Sandiford,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  published  a  similar  Tract  en- 
titled— "The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  in  a  Brief 
examination  of  the  Practice  of  the  Times." 

1729 — '30 — Elihu  Coleman,  a  grandson  of 
Nathaniel  and  Mary  Starbuck,  wrote  a  power- 
ful anti-slavery  Tract,  the  original  of  which 
now  lies  before  me,  entitled — "  A  Testimony 
against  that  Anti-Christian  practice  of  mak- 
ing slaves  of  Men."  This  was  first  published 
in  1733,  and  again  (and  perhaps  again)  at  a 
later  period.  He  was  an  esteemed  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  died  in  1789, 
in  his  90th  year,  rejoicing  that  that  religious 
body  was  clear  of  slavery  ;  Virginia  Yearly 
Meeting  being  the  last  in  1784,  and  his  own 
Yearly  Meeting  (Rhode  Island)  being  the 
first,  in  1770,  to  make  it  a  disownable  offence! 

After  saying  in  his  preface  that  "  he  had 
found  it  hard  to  write  against  slavery" — he 
continues — "  I  am  not  unthoughtful  of  the 
ferment  or  stir  that  such  discourse  as  this 
may  make  among  some  wTho  like  Demetrius 
may  say — "  By  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth 
&c. ;'  "  and  concluding  as  with  Prophetic  in- 
spiration— "The  Lord  will  again  search  Jeru- 
salem with  candles,  and  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  dishonesty."  Elihu  Cole- 
man. 

Nantucket,  20th  of  ye  11  mo.  1729-30. 

1729.  The  following  pertinent  appeal  was 
made  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  by 
Chester,  Pa.  Quarterly  Meeting,  viz  :  "  Inas- 
much as  we  are  restricted  by  a  rule  of  disci- 
pline from  being  concerned  in  fetching  or  im- 
porting negro  slaves  from  their  own  country, 
whether  it  is  not  as  reasonable  that  we  should 
he  restricted  from  buying  them  when  im- 
ported ?" 

The  foregoing  dates  bring  us  down  to  a 
period  40  years  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  in  Newport ;  and  what  an  amount 
of  anti-slavery  preaching,  remonstrance  and 
entreaty  must  have  preceded  such  an  ad- 
vanced position  as  the  foregoing  facts  estab- 
lish ! 

Anti-slavery  advocates  (whom  my  limits 
do  not  allow  me  even  to  name)  were  now 
greatly  increased,  showing  that  this  early 
initiatory  action  had  been  blessed  with  great 
results.  Among  these  advocates,  and  very 
prominent  too,  was  John  Woolman,  born  in 


Northampton,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  in 
1720 ;  who  became  a  minister  in  early  life  : 
after  which  he  travelled  very  extensively,  in 
the  different  Yearly  Meetings  in  America, 
and  thereafter  to  England,  on  his  mission  of 
love  and  humanity,  where  he  died  in  1773. 

In  1758  he  attended  his  own,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  On  that  occasion  he  said  : 
"  Tears  were  my  meat  day  and  night.  The 
case  of  slavekeeping  lay  heavy  upon  me,  nor 
did  I  find  anv  engagement  to  speak  directly 
to  any  other  matter  before  the  meeting."  He 
entreated  "  firmness  and  constancy  to  duty," 
assuming  if  this  were  neglected  that  "  it  may 
be  by  terrible  things  in  righteousness,  God 
will  answer  us  in  this  matter." 

In  1760  he  visited  New  England,  and 
when  in  and  around  Newport,  R.  I.,  "  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  slaves  there, 
he  was  deeply  affected."  Pie  said :  "  In 
families  where  I  lodged,  I  felt  an  engagement 
to  have  a  conference  with  them,  in  private, 
concerning  their  slaves,"  &c. 

He  continued — "  I  went  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Newport,  where  I  understood  a 
large  number  of  slaves  were  imported  from 
Africa,  and  there  on  sale  by  a  member  of  our 
Society." 

Failing  of  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
House  of  Assembly,  then  in  session,  "  he  pre- 
pared a  short  Essay  of  a  Petition  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  that  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  might  be  discouraged,"  &c.  At 
the  end  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  he  sought, 
and  obtained  a  conference  "  with  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  overseers ;"  and  at  the  end  of  his 
devoted  labors,  he  said:  "1  am  humbly 
thankful  to  God,  who  supported  my  mind, 
and  preserved  me  in  a  good  degree  of  resig- 
nation through  these  trials ;"  adding,  "  To 
speak  close  and  home  to  them  who  entertain 
us,  on  points  that  relate  to  their  outward  in- 
terest, is  hard  labor." 

Previously,  in  speaking  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  as  if  with  the  intuition  of  a  Seer, 
he  said — "  In  future,  the  consequences  will  be 
grievous  to  posterity.  I  express  it  as  it  hath 
appeared  to  me,  not  at  once  or  twice,  but  as  a 
matter  fixed  in  my  mind." 

While  I  have  not  hesitated  in  the  fore- 
going, to  give  the  co-operative  instrumentali- 
ty of  women,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  many 
consider  their  offerings  as  Apocryphal ;  but 
anti-slavery  people  will  remember  that  the 
pamphlet  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  entitled 
"Immediate,  not  Gradual  Emancipation," 
led  Clarkson,  Wilberforce  and  Buxton,  to  a 
course  of  action,  which  resulted  in  West  In- 
dia Emancipation  ;  and  it  was  through  the 
energy  and  co-operation  of  women,  that  the 
Friends,  at  an  earlier  date,  presented  the  Jirst 
petition  to  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the 
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slave-trade  in  the  British  Dominions.  And 
who  that  ever  listened  to  the  deep  impressive 
tones  of  expostulation  and  entreaty  for  justice 
and  right  to  the  bondman,  from  Elizabeth 
Coggeshall  and  Lucretia  Mott,  could,  for  a 
moment,  believe  that  such  appeals  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  had  been  uttered  in 
vain  ? 

Neither  can  we  ever  forget  "  the  honorable 
women,  not  a  few,"  who  by  their  presence 
and  self-sacrifices,  "  through  good  report,  and 
through  evil  report,"  sustained  our  beloved 
Garrison  in  the  deepest  tide  of  his  more 
practical  and  eventful  anti-slavery  struggle. 
Their  martyr-spirit  heeded  not  the  combined 
opposition  of  the  Church — the  State  and  the 
mob;  in  view  of  which  H.  \V.  Beecher  might 
well  say :  "  These  women  "will  hereafter  shine 
as  constellations,  while  the  men,"  (including 
himself,)  "  will  be  as  lights  scarcely  discernible 
in  the  firmament  of  Heaven  !" 

And  now  while  I  cordially  admit  with 
Channing  that  Dr.  H.  had  many  qualities 
fitting  him  for  a  reformer,  I  cannot  however 
accord  to  him,  in  the  language  of  the  Adver- 
tiser, "  the  honor  of  preaching  the  first  anti- 
slavery  sermon  in  this  country,"  inasmuch  as 
the  record  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1688,  preceded  the  settlement  of  the 
Doctor  82  years;  being  a  long  period  of  time, 
in  which  there  was  "  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,"  embracing  a  workjfor  humanity 
which  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  and  in  advo- 
cacy of  which  John  Woolman,  especially,  had 
devoted  his  best  years,  made  memorable  by 
labor  and  suffering  and  sacrifices,  long  before 
the  settlement  of  Dr.  H.  in  Newport. 

And  while  the  churches  were  thus  agitated, 
a  most  powerful  instrumentality  was  exerted 
to  test  the  rights  of  the  slave  judicially. 

His  advocate  was  William  Rotch,  Sen., 
whose  connection  with  the  Starbuck  family, 
by  marriage,  had  strengthered  his  owTn  ever- 
active,  philanthropic,  and  noble  impulses. 
On  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  whaling  vessels, 
having  a  slave  who  had  performed  the  voy- 
age, and  whose  pretended  owner  demanded 
his  share  of  the  oil,  a  prompt  and  unmistak- 
able refusal  to  deliver  it,  induced  the  claim- 
ant to  appeal  to  the  law,  with  a  result  which 
invested  the  slave  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
service  and  toil !  This  decision,  so  gratifying 
to  his  defender  and  friend,  was  a  practical 
evidence  that,  at  that  time,  Massachusetts  had 
no  affiliation  with  slavery ! 

The  example  of  this  good  man  was  most 
potential,  too,  with  reference  to  prejudice 
against  color.   On  the  occasion  of  a  religious 

visit,  as  companion  of  Nathan  Hunt,  to  the 
meetings  around  New  Bedford,  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  Paul  Cullee,  8  de 
sceiidant  of  an  African  slave.    The  dinner 


hour  came,  and  with  it  the  refusal  of  those 
distinguished  guests  to  a  place  at  the  table, 
till  the  host  and  his  family  were  seated  be- 
side them.  I  well  remember,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  sixty  years,  with  what  interest 
William  Rotch,  on  his  return  home,  recited 
the  incidents  of  that  visit. 

Paul  CufFee,  then  captain  and  owmer  of  the 
vessel,  laden  I  believe  with  sperm  oil,  went  to 
Liverpool,  England  ;  and  while  in  that  city, 
William  Rathbone,  (afterwards  Mayor,)  gave 
a  party  to  that  "  philanthropic  negro."  Re- 
ferring to  the  event  in  1845,  the  ex-Mayor 
told  me,  that  in  answer  to  his  servant,  he  in- 
structed him,  "  first  to  wait  on  Capt.  CufFee, 
and  thereafter  on  the  other  guests,"  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  distinguished  English 
nobility. 

And  now  in  conclusion  of  the  article,  and 
with  reference  to  the  individuals  named  there- 
in, the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist  presents 
itself  with  especial  significance — "  The  right- 
eous shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

Poughkeepsie,  6  mo.,  186  8. 

P.  S. — A  memorable  fact  I  gather  from  the 
"  Canton,  Ohio,  Repository" — viz :  "  Among 
all  the  descendants  of  Mayhew  and  Mary 
Folger,  formerly  of  Nantucket,  not  one  can 
be  found  that  has  not  always  borne  faithful 
testimony  against  human  slavery." 

Their  forefather,  Peter  Folger,  the  grand- 
father of  Doctor  Franklin,  accompanied  Tris- 
tram Coffin  as  a  pioneer  adventurer  to  Nan- 
tucket. 

Truth  is  a  gem  which  need  not  be  enchased 
— which,  faultless  and  cloudless,  may  be  held 
up  to  the  pure  bright  light  on  any  side,  in 
any  direction,  and  will  everywhere  display 
the  same  purity  and  soundness  and  beauty. 


EXCERPT3. 

Tf  Friends  in  England  or  America  are  to 
prosper,  or  continue  their  special  usefulness 
as  a  religious  organization,  for  which  there 
was  never  more  need  in  my  opinion  than  at 
present,  there  must  be  a  greater  return  to  the 
simplicity  and  spirituality  which  attended 
the  lives  and  teachings  of  those  with  whom 
the  Society  first  originated,  and  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Gospel.  The  compre- 
hensive injunction  of  George  Fox,  "Mind 
the  Light,"  or  the  still  more  concise  one  of 
the  blessed  Jesus,  "  Watch,"  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance, embraces  all.  It  enjoins  an  humble, 
daily  living  up  to  our  highest  eonviei ions  of 
right  and  duty,  as  graciously  impressed  upon 
our  consciousness  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  with 
a.  full  reliance  upon  Him  to  furnish  ability, 
which  He  never  fails  to  do,  lo  fulfil  all  His 
requirements.  This  was  originally  the  whole 
of  Friends'  great  fundamental  doctrine.  The 
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evidence  which  the  experience  of  every  one 
who  truly  and  practically  embraces  this  doc- 
trine in  heart,  gives  of  its  truth,  power  and 
saving  value,  becomes  a  ground  of  faith  to 
that  one. 

True  religion  must  be  simple ;  it  must  be 
plain ;  it  must  be  reasonable ;  and  it  must 
admit  of  being  tested  by  consciousness,  as  a 
.basis  of  requisite  faith.  We  .  cannot  have 
faith  at  will,  or  "  of  ourselves  :"  "  it  is  the 
gift  of  God  ;"  and  He  always  bestows  it,  in 
harmony  with  His  revealed  nature,  and  with 
existing  realities. 

In  all  other  departments  in  which  belief  is 
required,  experimental  evidence  to  attest  its 
truth  is  attainable,  w7here  any  doubt  may 
exist.  And  this  certainly  cannot  be,  nor  is 
it,  less  the  case,  in  what  concerns  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  the  soul.  Spiritual  influ- 
ences and  instincts  are  no  less  realities  than 
any  that  come  under  the  cognizance  of  our 
external  senses. 

Nothing  is  known  to  us  by  its  abstract  or 
inherent  nature.  Matter  is  known  to  us  by 
its  properties  alone :  its  inherent  or  abstract 
nature  is  wholly  concealed.  So  of  attraction, 
— so  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, — 
everything:  they  are  known  only  by  their 
qualities,  properties,  capacities  of  influencing 
and  being  influenced.  They  all  may  be,  and 
probably  they  all  are,  different  manifestations 
of  our  varied  existence. 

Speaking  with  heartfelt  reverence,  the 
corresponding  truth  exists  in  relation  to 
Deity.  He  is  known  to  us  only  by  His  at- 
tributes, through  which  He  reveals  Himself 
by  inspiring  them  upon  souls,  and  imparting 
to  our  souls  the  nature  or  essence  of  these 
attributes.  As  an  illustration  of  my  reason- 
ing: He  imparts  the  impress  of  Truth  to  the 
soul,  which  brings  it  so  far  acquainted  with 
God,  and  with  this  hioivledge  of  Truth,  He 
imparts  an  intelligent  admonition  to  obey  all 
its  requirements.  This  obedience  to  Truth, 
through  the  power  of  God  which  accompanies 
its  impress,  and  is  thus  made  known  to  the 
soul,  saves  it  from  all  the  consequences  which 
flow  from  every  form  of  a  departure  from  it, 
and  hence  such  soul  has  experienced  true 
salvation,  and  comes  to  know  and  love  the 
Power  by  which  it  is  saved.  The  same  is  true 
of  every  other  Divine  attribute ;  and  a  per- 
son whose  soul  is  thus  brought  under  the 
influence  of  all  these,  living  up  day  by  day 
to  his  highest  conceptions  of  the  requirements 
of  these  Divine  attributes,  is  governed  by  the 
attributes  of  Deity  ;  he  is  "  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;"  he  is  a  son  of  God.  This  is  what  I 
understand  to  be  Friends'  doctrine.  But 
this  is  all  to  be  learned  and  practiced  within, 
by  careful  and  constant  attention  to  indi- 
vidual consciousness,  which  possesses  its  laws, 


disturbances,  influences,  and  capacities  for 
discipline,  regulation,  advancement,  and 
purification,  but  too  generally  disregarded,  or 
looked  away  from,  by  turning  to  men  and 
books,  seeking,  as  it  respects  the  soul,  the  liv- 
ing among  the  dead.  And  to  this  as  a  So- 
ciety we  must  come  back,  if  we  are  to  pros- 
per and  be  useful. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  15,  1868. 

The  Old  Meeting-House. — The  old  meet- 
ing-house in  Reading,  so  well  known  to  many 
of  the  members  of  Phila.  Quarterly  Meeting 
has  been  removed,  and  the  new  and  com- 
modious meeting-house  in  another  and  more 
eligible  location  is  expected  to  be  opened  for 
public  wTorship  early  in  the  Ninth  month, 
probably  in  time  for  the  Circular  Meeting 
which  is  held  under  the  care  of  Phila.  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  The  traditions  connected 
with  the  old  house  are  well  worthy  of  pre- 
servation. In  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  American  Army  took  possession 
of  it  for  a  hospital,  and  on  some  of  the  wood 
work  one  of  the  patients  beguiled  his  hours 
of  sickness  by  carving  the  figure  of  a  ship  of 
war,  which  is  still  preserved.  In  Michener's 
Retrospect  of  Early  Quakerism  is  an  account 
of  the  establishment  of  Oley,  (afterwards 
Exeter)  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that 

"  The  first  house  of  worship  in  Reading 
was  built  by  Friends  on  their  burying- 
ground,  in  1751.  In  1766  it  was  pulled 
down,  and  in  its  place,  the  present  one-story 
log  house  was  built."  A  wood-cut  of  the 
house  will  be  found  in  the  same  book,  and 
a  Friend  of  Reading  has  had  a  photograph 
of  the  building  executed,  which  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  accurate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  ancient  edifice  will  be 
preserved  from  oblivion.  The  new  meeting- 
house is  erected  on  the  burial  ground  lot, 
and  until  it  is  ready  for  occupancy  the  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  a  Friend 
in  Reading.  The  Daily  Eagle  of  the  30th 
ultimo,  published  in  Reading,  thus  mentions 
the  demolition  of  the  old  building : 

"Demolished. — The  Friends'  old  Meeting- 
House  in  Washington  street,  between  Fourth 
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and  Fifth,  is  now  being  taken  down.  The 
workmen   commenced   removing  the  floor 
yesterday  afternoon.    A  century  has  passed 
since  it  was  built,  and  the  history  of  it  would 
fill  a  volume.    It  was  originally  erected  for 
a  meeting-house,  but  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war  it  was  used  as  a  hospital.  Razing 
the  building  to  the  ground  appears  to  our 
mind  almost  like  sacrilege.    Upon  entering 
it  yesterday  we  experienced  a  sentiment  of 
veneration,  and  could  the  old  walls  speak 
what  tales  could  they  unfold,  and  what  his- 
tories of  men  and  women  of  the  past  could 
they  relate!    In  our  boyhood,  we  caught 
with  the  sweep  of  our  straw  hat  many  a  white- 
headed  'bumble  bee'  buzzing  in  the  sun, 
under  the  eaves  of  the  '  Friends'  old  Meet- 
ing-House.'   That  old  house  is  now  sharing 
the  fate  of  all  things  earthly — it  is  passing 
away.     No  more  words  of  wisdom,  of  ex- 
hortation, of  consolation,  will  be  heard  within 
its  walls  ;  no  more  tears  of  sorrow,  of  regret, 
or  of  joy  will  drop  to  its  floor;  no  more 
prayers  of  the  pious  will  ascend  from  it  for- 
ever.    The  Meeting-House  and   its  glory 
have  departed,  and  there  remain  but  a  few 
mementoes — a   broken   bayonet,   and  two 
copper  coins!  one  bearing  date  1801,  the 
other  1792;  the  first  an  American  penny, 
and  the  latter  a  French  one.    The  coins  were 
found    beneath   the   board   on   which  the 
preachers  kneeled  to  pray." 

Early  Anti-Slavery  Action. — Our 
friend  Nathaniel  Barney  has  forwarded  to 
us  some  valuable  information  respecting 
early  Anti-Slavery  action  in  the  United 
States.  The  article  was  written  for "  the 
"  New  Bedford  Mercury,"  in  which  paper  it 
was  first  published. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  coming  generations 
to  estimate  the  self-denying  labors  and  sacri- 
fices of  some  of  the  more  prominent  advocates 
of  immediate  emancipation.  In  our  own 
day,  as  well  as  at  an  earlier  period,  the  com- 
bined influence  of  Church  and  State  was 
directed  against  those  who  patiently  and 
persistently  labored  in  the  cause,  and  while 
many  of  these  suffered  in  their  persons  and 
estates,  the  ban  of  church  censure  was  pro- 
nounced against  them  by  most  of  the  popular 
church  organizations.  Now  that  our  coun- 
try is  purged  from  the  disgrace  of  human 
slavery,  all  information  connected  with  the 

labors  of  thoso  who  through  "good  report 

and  evil  report"  maintained  their  testimony, 
is  valuable,  and  should  be  can  fully  collected  | 


and  preserved,  as  part  of  a  history  which  is 
yet  to  be  written. 

The  Society  of  Friends  and  its  Litera- 
ture.  Just  published,  in  tivo  vols.  (2011  pp.) 
demy  8vo.,  price  £3,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Friends'  Books;  or,  Books  written  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  from  their  first  rue  to  the 
present  time :  interspersed  ivith  Critical  Re- 
marks and  occasional  Biographical  Notices, 
and  including  all  Writings  by  Authors  before 
joining,  and  by  those  after  having  left  the 
Society,  whether  adverse  or  not,  as  far  as 
known.    By  Joseph  Smith. 
In  a  cursory  examination  of  these  volumes, 
we  are  impressed  not  only  with  the  amount  of 
labor  which  it  cost  the  compiler,  but  with  the 
value  of  such  a  work  to  book  collectors,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of 
Friends.    There  are  many  private  persons 
who  will  doubtless  possess  themselves  of  the 
work,  and  we  think  no  public  library,  whether 
belonging  to  Friends,  or  otherwise,  would  be 
complete  without  it.    Samuel  M.  Janney,  in 
his  History  of  Friends,  informs  us  that  "  in 
the  year  1708,  a  Catalogue  of  Friends'  books 
was  published  by  John  Whiting,  which  con- 
tains the  names  of  528  writers,  and  gives  the 
titles  and  dates  of  about  2800  books  and 
tracts."    Since  that  day  many  hundred  more 
have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  from  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  given  it  a  critical 
examination,  we  believe  that  these  volumes 
have  been  carefully  and  accurately  collated, 
and  contain  a  large  amount  of  information 
not  elsewhere  to  be  obtained.    The  London 
edition  can  be  obtained  of  John  Penington  & 
Son,  No.  127  S.  Seventh  St.,  trom  whom  we 
have  received  a  circular. 

Died,  on  the  2d  of  Eighth  month,  1S(5S.  at  li is 
residence,  near  Kaston,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  of  con- 
sumption, Joseph  Bartlktt,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  member  of  Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 

 ,  drowned,  by  the  sinking  of  the  steamer 

Morning  Star,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of 
Sixth  month,  1868,  Davis  Byekly,  foi  merly  of  Phila- 
delphia, aged  52  years  :  a  member  of  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Seventh  month,  1  FBAjrCM 

M.,  wife  of  Israel  Peterson,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Nathan  Shoemaker,  M.D.  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Seventh  month.  18(58,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Ckksson,  youngest  sou  of  Joshua  L.  and 
Sarah  C.  Hallowell,  in  his  8th  year. 

 ,  at  Mt.  Washington,  Md.,  on  the  M  of  Sth 

month,  lfi(>S,  .Tank  S.,  wile  of  Samuel  Townsend  ;  a 
member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meetiug. 
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Died,  at  her  father's  residence,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
on  the  6th  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  Ajsjx  L.,  only 
child  of  Joseph  and  the  late  Rebecca  M.  Lindsey ;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Green  Street,  Philadelphia. 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day, 
Eighth  month  21st,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  St.  Monthly 
Meeting  Room. 

Thomas  G-arrigues,  Clerk. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 
BY  SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY. 

Friends'  Publication  Association  have  just  issued 
a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  should 
be  in  every  Friend's  family,  and  extensively  circu- 
lated among  those  not  in  profession  with  us.  It 
may  be  had  (with  other  books  of  the  Association) 
of  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  3  S.  Fifth-  St.,  up  stairs. 
Also  of  T.  E.  Zell,  17  S.  Sixth  St.,  up  stairs.  It  is 
hoped  that  Friends  throughout  the  country  will 
show  their  interest  in  our  principles  by  forwarding 
their  orders  and  promoting  its  circulation. 


FRIENDS'  ALMANAC  FOR  1869. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  getting  correct  information 
in  regard  to  meetings,  &c.,  this  work  cannot  be  is- 
sued in  time  for  Ohio,  and  very  probably  not  till 
after  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  19. 

(Continued  from  page  354.) 

I  arrived  at  Hotel  del  Pare  at  dark,  and 
only  had  time  to  see  that  Lake  Lugano 
looked  much  smaller,  and  that  the  abrupt 
mountains  which  enclose  it  were  more  im- 
pressive than  those  of  Lake  Maggiore.  I 
saw  what  I  could  by  a  walk  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  under  the  trees,  and  was  out  in  the 
morning  at  six.  I  ascended  a  hill  which 
makes  the  garden  of  the  hotel,  and  walked 
all  through  the  winding  paths,  getting  every 
moment  a  new  view  of  the  mountain-locked 
lake,  and  resting  on  seats  made  on  purpose 
to  command  the  most  lovely  prospects.  I 
visited  a  church  which  is  near  the  hotel  on 
the  left,  and  saw  the  last  pictures  Luini 
painted, — the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and 
(in  a  little  chapel  on  the  right)  a  Madonna. 
I  like  his  form  and  color,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  finished  so  elaborately  as  some 
painters.  At  half-past  eleven,  I  took  the 
steamboat  again,  and  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  lake,  which  I  found  to  be  longer 
than  I  had  expected,  and  landed  at  Porlerra. 
The  narrowness  of  the  lake  brought  the  en- 
closing mountains  into  an  impressive  prox- 
imity, though  beauty  certainly  predominated 
rather  than  grandeur.  The  ride  from  Por- 
lezza  to  Menaggio  was  even  more  beautiful 
than  that  from  Luino  to  Lugano,  for  there 
came  into  view  ever  and  anon  snow  moun- 
tains, and  the  country  in  the  rich  fulness  of 
moonlight  was  gorgeous,  while  we  had  an  air 


and  cover  that  kept  us  from  being  burnt  up* 
Menaggio  is  on  Lake  Como,  and  as  soon  as 
we  wound   down  the  hill  I  saw  Bellagio 
stretching  itself  into  the  lake,  looking  ex- 
actly like  the  picture  of  it  which  I  have  seen 
for  so  many  years  adorning  Hawthorne's 
study.    Yes,  here  was  the  reality  ;  well  is  it  I 
named    Bellagio,    which    means  beautiful 
place.    It  looks  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  an 
island  in  the  lake,  but  the  motherland  could 
not  let  it  go,  and  so  held  it  at  arm's  length. 
I  took  a  little  boat,  and  was  rowed  over  by 
a  man  and  a  boy,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  lovelier.    I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  so  large  a  hotel  as  the  Hotel 
de  l'Angleterre,  as  it  was  full  of  people,  but 
I  obtained  a  night's  lodging  at  a  dependency 
of  another  hotel,  which  was  also  full ;  and 
sat  in  its  gardens  looking  down  the  lake  to 
Lecco,  for  Bellagio  is  at  a  point  whence  one 
can  see  both  Lecco  and  Como.    I  did  not 
ascend  the  hills,  but  contented  myself  with 
the  views  from  the  garden  and  my  chamber- 
window.    I  could  look   from  this  over  to 
Carlotta's  villa,  and  half-way  between  it  and 
the  Hotel  de  l'Angleterre  there  was  stationed 
in  the  evening  an  illuminated  boat,  from  • 
which  rockets  were  thrown  up,  and  on  which 
a  band  of  music  played   from  nine  until  j 
eleven  o'clock.    The  soft  music  and  a  beau- 
tiful quarter  of  the  moon,  infinitely  outshin- 
ing the  transient  rockets,  made  the  scene 
memorable,  and  I  wished  for  some  one  to 
whom  I  might  say,  how  beautiful!  This 
wish  was  gratified  on  the  next  morning,  when 
I  met  a  young  English  clergyman,  on  the 
boat  which  I  took  for  Como.    He  was  on  his 
way  to  Rome  and  Naples.    At  Como,  I  went 
to  the  Golden  Lion,  according  to  directions, 
to  meet  the  diligence.    The  ride  from  Como 
to  Levano  was  not  so  beautiful  as  the  two 
others  had  been,  but  grew  more  attractive 
towards  the  end.    I  found  myself  at  Levano  p 
four  hours  after  the  steamboat  had  left,  and  n 
could  only  take  a  row-boat  to  my  hotel,  six 
miles  across  the  lake.    But  when  I  arrived,  I 
I  could  but  acknowledge  that  my  gyro  was  t 
richly  worth  the  two  napoleons  it  cost,  (taking  ci 
in  the  hotel).    It  is  an  exquisite  tour  for  any  a 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  and  shows  no  signs  ii 
of  any  lazy  Italians,  for  the  soil  is  beautifully  t! 
cultivated  and  often  to  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  it 
where  there  is  no  cultivation,  it  seems  as  if  i 
man  but  gave  way  to  God,  who  supplied  mere  d 
beauty  with  his  rocks  and  mantling  air  of  1 
every  beauteous  tint. 

The  afternoon  and  sunset  lasted  an  hour  \ 
or  twTo  after  my  arrival,  and  Lake  Maggiore  I  \ 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Basle,  June  1st.  I 

I  did  not  give  you  a  very  brilliant  account  i 
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of  my  ride  over  the  Siraplon,  but  language 
rather  fails  one  in  these  mountain  scenes, 
where  God  seems  to  talk  to  us  by  grander 
symbols  than  man's  echoes.  This  route  is 
not  considered  the  most  impressive  road  over 
the  Alps ;  but  it  is  grand  enough  for  me  who 
am  so  inexperienced,  and  then  one  is  greatly 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  human  genius 
in  making  this  wonderful  passage ;  which  is 
perfectly  safe  all  the  way  through.  The 
drive  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  was 
to  me  the  finest  part  of  the  journey.  We 
accompanied  the  Rhone,  the  next  day,  by 
railroad  over  to  the  beautiful  Lake  Geneva, 
where  I  stopped,  as  I  said,  to  see  Castle  Chil- 
lon,  a  most  picturesque  pile  indeed;  but  I 
could  not  get  up  the  adequate  horror  at  the 
dungeons,  because  they  are  not  quite  dark, 
like  those  I  saw  at  Ratisbon  and  Venice,  and 
now  all  traces  of  tyranny  are  gone.  I 
wished  for  some  one  to  aggravate  my  feelings 
and  touch  my  imagination  with  that  terrible 
reality  which  Lord  Byron  has  made  im- 
mortal. One  reason  was  that  I  was  hurried 
through  by  the  guides,  and  was  perhaps 
wearied  by  my  journey  over  the  Alps.  From 
Lausanne  I  went  to  Fribourg,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  places  I  ever  saw, 
being  situated  on  several  hills,  with  the  river 

S  winding  through  it  most  beautifully ; 

giving  occasion  to  bridges,  two  of  which  are 
of  wire  ;  one  connecting  opposite  hills  with  a 
span  of  nine  hundred  feet.  Below  one  sees 
not  only  the  river,  but  houses  and  villas 
along  its  banks.  I  walked  over  this  bridge, 
fSbr  it  was  close  by  the  hotel  where  I  stopped, 
which  is  itself  a  most  enchanting  place  to 
stay,  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grand  old 
cathedral,  where  I  went  next  day  to  hear  the 
wonderful  organ.  I  was  very  glad  not  to 
have  missed  Fribourg,  and  I  had  a  pleasant 
afternoon  ride  from  thence  to  Basle,  by  con- 
tenting myself  with  beautiful  green  hills  and 
pretty  towns  in  lieu  of  the  awful  Alps,  and 
resting  in  gentler  emotions  of  pleasure. 

Basle  is  a  pretty  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  both 
the  river  and  the  new  town  from  the  bal- 
conies of  the  hotel  Three  Kings,  where  I  am, 
and  than  which  there  is  no  pleasanter  place 
in  Basle.  This  morning  I  went  to  tin1  Ca 
thedral,  now  a  Protestant  church,  and  saw- 
its  painted  windows,  which  I  think  are 
modern,  and  many  Strange  picture*,  models, 
eve.  Which  are  kept  in  the  room  where  the 

famous  Council  of  Basle  was  held;  I  made 

my  reverence  at  (he  tomb  of  Krasmus,  With 

whom  I  have  been  well  acquainted  from  early 

youth,  when  1  read  his  life.  1  always  liked 
the  dear  old  man,  though  he  had  not  in  him 
U>  do  what,  Luther  did,  but  lie  prepared  for 

it  by  his  writings— Suuin  cuiquet    1  then 


went  to  see  a  new  Gothic  Church  called  the 
Elizabeth,  just  built  at  the  cost  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  and  left  to  the  city  by  a  Mr.  31. 
It  is  a  perfectly  correct  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  I  think  it  is  out  of  date,  and 
the  million  of  dollars  might  have  been  made 
to  serve  God  better.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
forenoon  at  the  museum,  which  would  be 
very  much  more  instructive  to  a  student  of 
mineralogy,  zoology  and  other  natural 
sciences.  I  looked  at  the  picture  gallery 
which  is  rich  in  pencil  drawings  of  old  Ger- 
man masters,  Holbein,  Albrecht  Durer  and 
others;  also  in  copies  of  these, — and  the  beauty 
of  pencil  drawing  can  go  no  farther ;  but 
many  of  the  old  German  masters  are  more 
curious  than  beautiful.  I  leave  Basle  for 
Paris  this  afternoon.  E.  P.  P. 


Good,  kind,  true,  holy  words  dropt  in  con- 
versation, may  be  little  thought  of,  but  they 
are  like  seeds  of  flower,  or  fruitful  tree,  fall- 
ing by  the  wayside,  borne  by  some  bird 
afar,  haply  thereafter  to  fringe  wTith  beauty 
some  heretofore  barren  mountainside,  or 
make  some  nook  of  the  wilderness  to  re- 
joice. 

QUOTATION  FROM  AN  ESSAY  ENTITLED  "  IN- 
TERIOR CONSCIOUSNESS. — INSIGHT." 
By  Isabel  E.  Crosby. 
When  the  "  birth  of  the  spirit,"  or  the  recog- 
nition of  an  inward  union  with  a  dependence 
upon  God  has  taken  place,  it  becomes  a 
living,  germinating,  growing  fact  in  the  soul; 
deriving  nourishment  directly  from  the  first 
source  of  life,  putting  down  roots  into  the  in- 
most and  unfolding  virtues  and  graces  of 
thought  and  action.  To  this  babe  of  eternity 
all  things  become  tributary  ;  all  experiences, 
whether  apparently  favorable  or  adverse, 
work  together  for  its  good,  and  help  to  edu- 
cate it. 

The  expanse  of  space  is  not  broader  than 
the  soul  is  deep.  The  outmost  is-  not  more 
illimitable  than  the  inmost  is  unfathomable  : 
but  our  self  .knowledge  is  shallow. 

We  have  scarcely  begun  to  sound  our  ow  n 
depths,  and  we  can  never  sound  them  fully, 
because  the  inmost  is  God,  who  is  "  past  find- 
ing out."  If  we  expand  or  flow  out  more 
than  we  deepen,  we  exhaust  ourselves  and 
become  empty.  We  have  no  call  individu- 
ally to  expand  to  the  edge  of  the  universe. 
Our  business  is  to  search  our  own  depths,  and 
get  nearer  to  God,  in  doing  so,  pushing  our 
ideal  to  its  utmost  possible,  and  following 
with  the  practical  as  fast  ns  flesh  and  blood 
will  let  us.  Difficulties,  disappointments, 
sulfcring  of  all  kinds,  help  to  bore  down  into 
this  artesian  well  of  consciousness,  if  accepted 
in  a  teachable  spirit  ;  and  the  deeper  thev 
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mine  the  more  freely  the  divine  or  inmost 
life  flows  up.  When  the  well  is  full,  let  it 
overflow  if  it  will,  and  run  off  naturally, 
watering  whatever  dry  and  barren  ground  it 
gets  access  to.  Such  natural  outflow  is  the 
only  legitimate  influence  any  soul  can  have. 
We  may  give  according  to  our  means,  and 
teach  what  we  have  learned,  but  not  leave 
ourselves  in  the  rough,  to  run  about  and  exert 
a  good  influence,  nor  hurry  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  to  teach  the  heathen  what 
we  do  not  know  ourselves. 

Look  not  up  for  God;  look  not  out  for 
him,  he  is  inmost ;  inmost  to  the  universe, 
inmost  to  the  individual  soul.  That  child 
was  divinely  taught,  who  answered  to  the 
question,  "How  great  is  God?"  "He  is  so 
great  he  is  even^where,  and  so  small  he  is  in 
this  little  heart"  No  doubt  the  Divine  fills 
the  universe  ;  but  that  little  incarnation  of 
divine  life  within  ourselves  concerns  us  most 
intimately.  If  we  keep  open  house  to  that, 
the  universe  may  come  in  with  it,  as  much  at 
least  as  our  pitcher  will  hold.  The  only  way 
to  find  God  present  everywhere,  is  first  to 
find  him  within  ;  and  when  the  spark  of 
divine  love,  the  hidden  impulse  to  good,  is 
found,  to  give  it  air,  fan  it  to  a  flame,  and 
deliver  ourselves  to  its  authority,  placing  all 
that  we  have  and  are  at  its  disposal.  Let  us 
make  this  gracious  guest  the  master  of  the 
house  ;  so  may  it  abide  with  us.  Let  selfish 
will  become  so  absorbed  in  love  divine,  that 
we  cannot  distinguish  between  our  own  desire 
and  the  promptings  of  the  Heavenly  Spirit. 
So  shall  the  Spirit  bear  witness  with  our 
spirits  ;  so  shall  we  become  at  one  with  God  ; 
so  shall  we  be  daily  nourished  with  hidden 
manna,  wratered  from  the  fountain  head,  and 
vitalized  by  the  sacred  flame  of  life  and  love 
that  is  inmost  in  all  things. 

To  some  persons  this  is  all  incomprehen- 
sible. That  they  have  the  power  of  con- 
scious union  with  God,  it  is  not  possible  to 
doubt,  or  they  would  not  be  human.  But 
the  power  has  been  too  weak  to  exert  itself, 
and  the  external  life  has  overlaid  it, — 
smothered  it,  buried  it  more  or  less  deeply, 
according  to  the  strength  it  had  to  struggle 
agaist  the  force  of  outside  pressure. 


HOME. 
Two  birds  within  one  nest  ; 
Two  hearts  within  one  breast ; 
Two  souls  within  one  fair, 
Firm  league  of  love  and  prayer, 
Together  bound  for  aye,  together  blest. 

An, ear  that  waits  to  catch 

A  hand  upon  the  latch  ; 

A  step  that  hastens  its  sweet  rest  to  win. 

A  world  of  cares  without ; 

A  world  of  strife  shut  out ; 

A  world  of  love  shut  in.  \ 


From  Phila.  Ledger  of  Eighth  mo.  4th. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STORM  ON  THE  BAL- 
TIMORE AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  the  Cincin-  \ 
nati  Gazette  gives  the  following  interesting 
description  of  the  recent  storm  on  the  Balti-  J 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad :  - 

It  was  Friday  morning — five  o'clock  and 
forty-five  minutes — when  the  s&fcn  overtook 
our'  train,  which  was  the  fast  train,  due  at 
Baltimore  about  8  o'clock.    We  had  reached 
Mount  Airv,  Md.,  and  were  about  fifty  miles 
west  from  Baltimore.    Two  black  clouds,  one 
from  the  east,  the  other  from  the  west,  met 
jttst  over  our  heads,  and  in  an  instant,  quick 
'as  thought,  a  deluge  fell  upon  us.    It  did  not  j 
rain,  but  poured  in  solid  volume,  as  if  a  lake  j 
had' fallen,  in    mass,  upon  us.     In  three  ] 
minutes  the  train  ran  into  the  mud  which 
had  washed  upon  the  track,  and  we  were  com- 
pletely anchored.    This  proved  our  salvation, 
fof  the  flood  could  not  sweep  us  off. 

The  Patapsco  was  on  our  right— a  small 
stream  then,  which  a  man  could  easily  leap 
across.    A  high  range  of  hills  or  mountains 
rose  up  at  our  left.    The  river  lay  perhaps 
twenty  feet  below  us.    Soon  the  track  was  j 
completelv  submerged  in  water.    The  floods  | 
poured  in  torrents  from  the  mountain,  rush-  | 
ing  wildlv  beneath  us,  and  threatening  in  , 
its^  frenzy" to  leap  through  the  windows  and 
carrv  us  down  into  the  swollen  stream.  Such 
terrific  thunder  I  never  before  heard— one 
peal  after  another,  at  intervals  of  only  a  few 
seconds.  The  whole  mountain  side,  and  all  the  j 
face  of  the  waste  of  waters  were  ablaze  with  J 
lightning.    Trees  and  telegraph  poles  were  J 
shattered  to  pieces  near  us  by  the  electric  cur-  I 
rent.    The  river  had  now  expanded  into  a  I 
stream  a  mile  or  more  in  width ;  houses,  barns, 
hav  stacks,  logs  and  cattle  were  seen  floating  j 
down  the  river.  ■  The  river  had  now  risen  to 
the  edge  of  the  track  upon  which  our  tram 
stood.     Each  moment  we  expected  to  be 
swept  down  bv  the  fierce  deluge  that  rushed  I 
down  upon  the  track  from  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain.    Escape  seemed   impossible,  j 
No  living  thing  could  stem  the  flood  that  ^ 
came  down  the  mountain.    To  leave  the  car 
was  but  to  rush  to  a  watery  grave.    This  all 
happened  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  | 
write  it.    But  as  if  each  wild,  unharnessed  | 
element  of  nature  had  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  fierce  war  upon  us,  the  hail  was  4 
added  to  the  lightning,  thunder   and   the  | 
rain.    Hail  showered  down  upon  the  car  a3<|| 
thickly  as  it  could  fall,  and  in  blocks  of  from  | 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  j 

As  the  nuggets  of  ice  fell  upon  the  root  ot 
the  car,  they  made  a  sharp,  startling  noise 
like  the  sound  of  musketry  near  at  hand.  I 
One  could  not  liken  the  terrific  roar  ot  the  j 
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elements  now  to  anything  but  the  noise  of 
battle,  with  deafening  thunders  of  artillery, 
and  the  rapid  reports  of  the  falling  ice  for 
the  rattle  of  musketry.  It  was  now  six 
o'clock.  The  passengers  in  the  sleeping  car 
had  been  aroused  by  the  storm,  and  the 
conductor  rushed  in  and  shouted,  "  For 
God's  sake,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  leave  the 
car  and  go  forward,  or  you  will  be  swept 
into  the  river."  In  a  moment  all  rushed 
pell-mell  to  the  forward  car,  which  had  run 
off  the  track  into  deep  mud,  and  was  an- 
chored fast.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  en 
dishabille,  for  the  night  had  been  very  hot, 
and  many  of  the  gentlemen  were  only  half 
dressed.  But  now  was  no  time  for  ceremony. 
In  the  face  ot  death  few  cared  to  make  a 
toilet.  Soon  all  the  passengers,  about  sixty, 
were  in  one  car  together. 

The  hail  was  shattering  the  window  glass 
to  pieces.  Almost  all  the  glass  on  both  sides 
of  the  cars  and  in  the  doors  of  each  end  were 
broken,  for  we  were  in  a  whirlwind,  and  the 
rain  dashed  in  upon  us.  Men  turned  pale, 
ladies  and  children  cried  with  terror.  It  was 
a  pitiful  scene,  but  we  were  helpless,  we  were 
powerless,  and  the  elements  had  us  in  their 
strong  arms.  But,  thank  God,  he  who  rules 
the  armies  of  Heaven  had  each  raging  ele- 
ment in  His  mighty  and  merciful  hand. 

The  scene  was  now  one  of  unsurpassed 
sublimity.  The  torrents  leaping  over  the 
tops  of  trees,  and  the  red  and  blue  streaks  of 
lightning  robing  them  in  garments  of  re- 
splendent fire ;  the  rush  of  the  waters  be- 
neath us  madly  plunging  to  the  river,  the 
1  roar  of  the  thunder  and  rattle  of  the  hail 
forming  altogether  a  scene  of  terror  and  sub- 
limity beyond  all  the  powers  of  the  wildest 
imagination. 

For  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  the  great 
|  lumps  of  ice  continued  to  drop.  Water  still 
|  descended  in  a  flood.  Now  other  trains 
R  were  due,  going  east  on  the  same  track  we 
B  were  on.  Who  would  go  out  and  put  up  the 
I  red  signal  ?  No  man  was  strong  enough  to 
I  successfully  wade  back  across  the  mountain 
I  torrents,  and  even  if  he  could  do  that,  the 
|  hail  would  have  killed  him.  But  the  trains 
i  had  all  been  stopped. 

I  In  trying  to  describe  this  terrible  tornado 
;  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  full 
I  and  correct  idea  of  it.  Eight  hours  did  it 
thus  storm  upon  us.  No  element  relaxed  its 
fearful  warfare  except  the  hail,  which  quit 
at  ten  minutes  past  seven.  At  about  two 
o'clock,  this  storm  of  such  unprecedented 
duration  ami  fury  ceased.  We  wvrc  still  nil 
sale,  in  the  car.  The  water  was  three"  or  four 
feet  deep  upon  the  track,  and  the  e<h>e  of  the 
Hver  was  really  Qdwillg  Under  the  car.  Soon 
the    waters    Subsided,    and    once    more  we 


stood  upon  the  earth.  Now  we  could  see  the 
effects  of  the  deluge  around  us.  A  cow  and  a 
calf  lay  dead  near  the  train  shattered  to 
pieces  with  hail.  Small  animals  lay  thickly 
around  dead  upon  the  ground.  Fields  of  corn 
and  oats  were  swept  off  clean,  and  not  a  blade 
left  upon  them.  Soon  we  were  dug  out  of 
the  mud,  two  engines  hitched  to  the  train, 
and  we  drawn  two  miles  back  to  Mount  Airy. 

Do  but  the  half  of  what  you  can,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  result  of  your  dili- 
gence. 

LITTLE  EEET. 
Two  little  feet,  so  small  that  both  may  nestle 

In  one  caressing  hand — 
Two  tender  feet  upon  the  untried  border 

Of  life's  myterious  land  ; 
Dimpled  and  soft,  and  pink  as  peach-tree  blossoms 

In  April's  fragrant  days — 
How  can  they  walk  around  the  briery  tangles, 

Edging  the  world's  rough  ways  ! 
These  white-rose  feet  along  the  doubtful  future 

Must  bear  a  woman's  load  ; 
Alas  !  since  woman  has  the  heaviest  burden, 

And  walks  the  hardest  road. 

Love,  for  a  while,  will  make  the  path  before  them 

All  dainty,  smooth  and  fair — 
Will  cull  away  the  brambles,  letting  only 

The  roses  blossom  there. 
But  when  the  mother's  watchful  eyes  are  shrouded 

Away  from  sight  of  men, 
And  these  dear  feet  are  left  without  her  guiding, 

Who  shall  direct  them  then  ? 
How  they  will  be  allured,  betrayed,  deluded, 

Poor  little  untaught  feet— 
Into  what  dreary  mazes  will  they  wander, 

What  danger  will  they  meet  ? 
Will  they  go  stumbling  blindly  in  the  darkness 

Of  Sorrow's  tearful  shades  ? 
Or  find  the  upland  slopes  of  Peace  and  Beauty 

Whose  sunlight  never  fades  ? 
Will  they  go  toiling  up  Ambition's  summit, 

The  common  world  above  ? 
Or  in  some  namele.-s  vale  securely  sheltered, 

Walk  side  by  side  with  Love  ? 

Some  feet  there  be  which  walk  Life's  track  ua- 
wounded, 

Which  finds  but  pleasant  ways  : 
Some  hearts  there  be  to  which  this  life  is  only 

A  round  of  happy  days. 
But  they  are  few.    Far  more  there  are  who  wander 

Without  a  hope  or  friend  — 
Who  find  their  journey  full  of  pains  and  losses, 

And  long  to  reach  the  end. 
How  shall  it  be  with  her,  th»»  tender  stranger, 

Fair- faced  and  geutle  eyed, 
Before  whose  unstained  feet  the  world's  rude  high- 
way 

Stretches  so  strange  and  wide  ? 
Ah!  who  may  read  the  future?    For  our  darling 

We  crave  all  hles>ings  sweet  — 
And  pray  that  He  who  feedl  the  crying  ravens 

YVill  guide  the  hahe'e*  N'd . 
—  The  Lady's  Friend.  Florence  Percy. 

It  lightens  the  stroke  to  draw  near  to  Him 
who  hundlow  the  rod. 
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mabel's  cure. 

BY  C.  A.  MASON. 

"  The  world  is  even  as  we  take  iV, 
And  life,  dear  child,  is  what  we  make  it." 
Thus  spoke  a  grandame,  bent  with  care, 
To  little  Mabel,  flushed  and  fair. 
But  Mabel  took  no  heed  that  day 
Of  what  she  heard  her  grandame  say. 
Years  after,  when  no  more  a  chib"!, 
Her  path  in  life  seemed  dark  and  wild. 
Baok  to  her  heart  the  memory  came 
Of  that  quaint  utterance  of  the  dame  : 

"  The  world,  dear  child,  'iM  as  we  take  if, 
i     And  life,  be  sure,  is  what  we  make  it." 

Sbe  cleared  her  brow  ;  and  smiling,  thought, 

"  'Tis  even  as  the  good  soul  taught  1" 

"And  half  my  woes  thus  quickly  cured, 
The  other  half  may  be  endured." 
No  more  her  heart  its  shadow  wore  ; 
She  grew  a  little  child  once  more. 
A  little  child  in  love  and  trust, 
She  took  the  world — as  we,  too,  must — 
In  happy  mood  ;  and,  lo  !  it  grew 
Brighter  and  brighter  to  her  view  ! 
She  made  of  life  — as  we,  too,  should — 
A  joy  ;  and,  lo  I  all  things  were  good. 
And  fair  to  her,  as  in  God's  sight, 
When  first  He  said  "Let  there  be  light !" 

THE  BLACK  COUNTRY. 

Elihu  Burritt,  the  "  Learned  Blacksmith," 
has  recently  published  a  book  entitled,  The 
Black  Country  and  its  Creen  Border  Land, 
which  title  refers  to  that  portion  of  England, 
with  Birmingham  as  its  centre,  which  is 
wholly  given  up  to  the  workers  in  metals. 
The  plan  of  the  volume,  we  believe,  was  con* 
ceived  while  preparing  an  official  report  of 
the  trade,  within  the  Birmingham  Consulate, 
with  the  United  States.  While  adding  to 
this  report,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
our  Government,  whatever  other  facts  might 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  productive  capacity, 
industrial  character,  and  natural  resources  of 
the  Black  Country,  he  found  the  material 
growing  in  his  hands,  and,  in  consequence,  we 
have,  instead  of  a  mass  of  dry  statistics,  a 
most  readable  and  entertaining  work.  It  is 
not,  however,  our  purpose  to  review  The 
Black  Country,  which,  like  everything  written 
by  Elihu  Burritt,  is  complete  in  its  way;  but 
simply  to  make  a  few  transcripts  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
buckles  for  the  hat,  knee,  and  shoes  became 
the  ruling  fashion,  and  Birmingham  monopo- 
lized the  trade.  Suddenly,  however,  there 
came  a  change,  and  the  "  effeminate  shoe* 
string  became  the  fashion. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  most  unlikely 
man  on  earth  to  interfere  with  the  royal  pre* 
rogative  of  fashion,  was  appealed  to  in  an  al- 
most piteous  petition  to  interpose  his  influence 
and  save  the  craft  from  ruin.    This  petition 


is  a  remarkable  document.  It  contains  the 
stoutest  remonstrance  ever  addressed  to  an 
intangible  despotism  stronger  than  the  power 
of  throned  kings.  In  the  nrst  place,  it  shows 
how  many  have  earned  their  bread  by  the 
fallen  trade.  It  beseeches  the  Prince  to  assist 
in  giving  employment  to  '  more  than  twenty 
thousand  persons  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  shoe-strings  and  slippers,"  were 
in  great  distress.  '  The  first  gentleman  in 
Europe/  as  the  Prince  aspired  and  claimed 
to  be,  yielded  just  enough  to  show  the  peti- 
tioners how  little  he  could  arrest  the  rule  of 
fashion.  He  ordered  his  gentlemen  and  ser- 
vants to  discard  shoe-strings,  but  it  was  like 
opposing  a  rye-straw  to  a  mountain-torrent. 
The  petitioners  put  a  plaintive  sentiment  in 
an  apothegm  of  great  wisdom  and  truth. 
They  say  :  '  Fashion  is  void  of  feeling  and 
deaf  to  argument.' 

"  But  if  buckles  were  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  dictation  of  Fashion,  a  stout  resistance 
was  opposed  to  her  rule  in  the  matter  of  gilt 
or    metal   buttons.     The   protectionists  of 
those  times  ruled  their  trades  with  a  rod  of 
iron.    The  button-makers  would  not  tolerate 
either  competition  or  rivalry.    No  shoe-string 
innovators  should  be  allowed  to  poach  on 
their  preserves,  as  they  did  in  the  buckle 
business.    They  would  push  the  iron  eegis  of 
the  law  against  all  the  inventors  and  improv- 
ers that  sought  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  pale  of  their  profits.    A  statute  enacted 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  George  existed,  and 
this  they  determined  to  see  enforced.  Whoever 
undertakes  to  write  history  of  Protection, 
should  cite  in  full  this  act.    How  strangely  1 
it  reads  in  the  ears  that  listen  to  the  new  doc-  j 
trines  of  the  present  day  !     It  imposed  a  | 
penalty  of  £5  '  on  any  tailor  or  other  person  | 
convicted  of  making,  covering,  selling,  or 
using,  or  setting  on  to  a  garment  any  buttons 
covered  with  cloth  or  of  any  stuff  of  which 
garments  are  made.'    But  if  1  Love  laughs 
at  locksmiths,'  Fashion  laughed  at  all  the 
bolts  and  bars  which  the  Black  Country  iron 
and  coal  could  make  to  bar  her  out  of  the 
kingdom.     The   button-makers,   like  other  I 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers  who  seek  to 
make  their  government  a  kind  of  special  pro- 
vidence for  the  protection  of  their  pretended  1 
interests,  appealed  to  all  the  influential  pow-  | 
ers  of  State  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  Even  I 
as  late  as  1850,  deputations  were  sent  up  to 
London,  not  to  ask  for  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion, but  to  solicit  the  royal  court  to  patronize  [ 
metal  buttons.     But  like  the  shoe-buckle  :| 
men,  they  found  a  power  behind  the  throne  I 
that  wielded  the  sceptre  over  the  realm  of  I 
taste,  and  like  them  they  had  to  say  and  be-  I 
lieve  that  '  Fashion  is  void  of  feeling  and  j 
deaf  to  argument." — The  Methodist. 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 

Very  wise  and  needful  is  that  common 
maxim  which  bids  us  take  care  of  our  pence, 
because  our  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. No  less  prudent  is  it  in  us  to  attend 
to  little  duties  and  little  sins,  as  we  esteem 
them ;  for  our  life,  the  most  of  it,  is  made  up 
of  such.  A  grand  occasion  seldom  occurs  ; 
the  important  action  of  our  life  and  its  severe 
trials  are  few  and  far  between.  But  small 
affairs,  like  the  smaller  coin,  are  perpetually 
passing  through  our  hands.  Jt  therefore 
much  concerns  us  to  mark  how7  the  little 
duties  are  done,  how  the  petty  annoyances 
are  borne  by  us.  Is  it  our  duty  to  perform, 
and  even  to  bear  these  trifles  to  the  glory  of 
God?  to  make  even  these  insensible  steps 
so  many  ascents  on  the  great  ladder  which 
reaches  from  earth  to  heaven?  Though 
singly  they  appear  almost  nothing,  yet  their 
number  makes  up  for  their  minuteness :  mul- 
tiplied, they  yield  the  grand  total  of  life. — 
The  Moravian. 


WALKING  AND  ITS  USES. 

The  special  advantages  of  walking,  as  an 
exercise,  are  many.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is,  that  it  takes  us  out  of  doors,  and 
keeps  us  there  in  the  pure  air  and  the  bright 
sunshine.  The  exercise,  which  is  gentle  and 
prolonged,  increases  not  only  the  frequency, 
but  the  fulness  of  respiration,  thus  bringing 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  into  the 
lungs,  and  through  them  to  the  blood,  there- 
by giving  the  finishing  touch  to  the  process 
of  digestion,  and  vitalizing  "  the  red  current 
of  life."  Another  advantage  to  respiration 
is  this.  When  a  person  is  sitting  or  standing 
still,  the  exhaled  air  from  the  lungs,  which 
is  unfit  to  be  breathed  again,  fills  the  space 
about  the  face,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  taken 
into  the  lungs  at  the  next  breath  ;  especially 
Is  this  the  case  if  the  head  is  bent  forward  ; 
but  when  a  person  is  walking,  and  expels  the 
air  from  his  lungs,  his  head  is  carried  past 
the  expired  air  before  he  draws  in  another 
breath,  and  thus  he  gets  a  supply  of  pure  air, 
with  its  full  proportion  of  oxygen,  at  every 
inspiration,  and  thus  is  the  vigor  and  vivac- 
ity which  results  from  exercise  in  the  open 
air  partially  accounted  for.  Walking  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  digestive  organs,  by 
the  gentle  yet  constant  motion  which  it  im- 
parts to  them,  and  which  is  essential  to  their 
long-continued,  healthful  action.  It  brings 
into  aption,  and  properly  develOpCS  more 
muscles  than  any  other  one  mode  of  exercise. 
It.  beads  to  equalize  the  circulation  of  the 

blood.     Pedestrians,  rope-dancers,  and  those 

who  exercise  their  legs  a.  great  deal,  are  no! 

troubled  with  that  almost  universal  Com- 
plaint— cold  feet.    The  simple  reason  is,  that 


exercise  calls  the  blood  to  the  parts  exercised, 
and  the  blood  feeds  and  warms. 

One  great  objection  to  walking  is,  that  it 
takes  so  much  time.  True,  it  takes  some 
time-— more,  as  a  general  thing,  than  it  does 
to  ride — but  so  does  the  accomplishment  of 
anything  desirable  ;  and  is  not  good  health, 
desirable?  In  the  end,  however,  it  results  iu 
the  saving  of  time,  by  preserving  the  health, 
and  increasing  the  vigor  of  all  the  physical 
and  mental  functions.  In  no  way  is  there  so 
much  time  wasted,  to  say  nothing  of  vitality, 
as  in  being  sick,  and  yet  people  are  unwilling 
to  give  a  little  time  to  keeping  well. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
from  walking,  it  must,  like  every  thing  else, 
be  done  right.  %  In  the  first  place,  it  is  always 
best  to  have  some  definite  object  in  view 
when  going  out  to  walk — some  particular 
place  or  object  of  interest  to  see,  some  pur- 
pose to  accomplish,  or  some  friend  to  visit, 
and  not  walk  merely  for  the  purpose  of  walk- 
ing, if  any  other  object  can  be  attained  at 
the  same  time.  But  better  walk  without 
any  other  object,  than  not  walk  at  all.  The 
position  of  the  body  while  walking  is  of  great 
importance.  The  body  should  incline  slight- 
ly forward  from  the  hips,  if  walking  slowly, 
and  the  inclination  should  increase  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  walk.  The  head  should 
be  kept  on  a  line  with  the  body,  the  shoulders 
and  hips  held  back,  and  the  chest  unimpeded 
in  its  action  by  tight  clothing  or  otherwise. 
The  arms  should  be  allowed  to  swing  freely 
at  the  side.  The  respiration  should  be  carried 
on  entirely  through  the  nostrils,  and  not 
through  the  mouth.  In  commencing  a  long 
walk,  walk  slov/ly  at  first,  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  speed.  Invalids,  and  persons  v,  bo 
are  unaccustomed  to  walking,  should  begin 
with  short  walks,  being  careful  not  to  6verdo, 
and  increase  the  distance  as  their  strength 
and  endurance  increases.  An}T  one  who  will 
practice  this  precept — never  ride  when  you 
can  just  as  well  walk — will  not  only  be  more 
vigorous  and  healthy,  but  will  accomplish  far 
more  than  he  or  she  otherwise  would. — Jour- 
nal of  Health. 


THE  RAINING  TK V.V.. 

The  island  of  Ficrro  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Canary  group,  and  it  lias  received  its 
name  on  account  of  its  iron-bound  soil, 
through  which  no  river  or  Stream  flows.  It 
has  also  but  very  few  wells,  and  these  not 
very  good.  But  the  great  Preserver  and 
Sustainer  of  all,  remedies  this  ineonw  nienee 
in  a  way  so  extraordinary  that  man  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  lie  gives  in  this 
an  undeniable  demonstration  of  hi*  wonder- 
ful goodness.  In  the  midst  of  the  island 
there  grows  a  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  arc 
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long*  and  narrow,  and  continue  in  constant 
verdure  winter  and  summer,  and  the  branches 
are  covered  with  a  cloud  which  is  never  dis- 
pelled, but,  resolving  itself  into  a  moisture, 
causes  to  fall  from  its  leaves  a  very  clear 
water  in  such  abundance  that  cisterns  placed 
at  its  foot  to  receive  it  are  never  empty. — Ex- 
change. 

Martin  Luther's  Will. — In  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  this  eminent  reformer 
occurs  the  following  remarkable  passage : 
"Lord  God,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  make  me  a  poor  and  indigent 
man  upon  earth.  I  have  neither  house,  nor 
land,  nor  money  to  leave  behind  me.  Thou 
hast  given  me  wife  and  children,  whom  I 
now  restore  to  thee.  Lord,  nourish,  teach, 
and  preserve  them  as  thou  hast  me." 

Keep  m  Good  Humor. — It  is  not  great 
calamities  that  embitter  existence ;  it  is  the 
petty  vexations  and  small  jealousies,  the 
little  disappointments,  the  minor  miseries, 
that  make  the  heart  heavy  and  the  temper 
sour.  Don't  let  them.  Anger  is  a  waste  of 
vitality ;  it  is  always  foolish,  and  always  dis- 
graceful, except  in  some  very  rare  cases,  when 
it  is  kindled  by  seeing  wrong  done  to  another, 
and  even  that  noble  rage  seldom  mends  the 
matter. 
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A.  M.  J.,  Goose  Creek,  Va   2  00 
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Friends  in  Philadelphia   12"  00 


As  the  operations  of  the  Association  are  retarded 
for  want  of  funds,  it  is  hoped  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  our  religious  Society  will  aid  it  by  their  contri- 
butions.      Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
^  111  Willow  St. 

ITEM  S. 

History  records  that  the  Jews  complained  about 
the  hardship  of  having  to  make  brick  without 
straw.  Yankee  genius  dispenses  with  brick  and 
clay  both.  Concrete  bricks  are  now  common  in 
New  Jersey,  the  West  and  other  sandy  wastes. 
Machines  for  making  them  are  being  vastly  im- 
proved. We  heard  of  one  recently  which  would 
turn  out  2000  a  day.  Lime,  sand,  and  pressure 
make  concrete  bricks.  But  this  is  nothing  to  arti- 
ficial marble,  which  is  made  ready  carved,  so  to 
speak,  in  moulds  to  suit. 

An  Imperial  French  decree  suspends  the  tonnage 
dues  on  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  empire 
with  breadstuffs  for  three  months  from  the  1st  of 
October  next.  This  action  seems  to  imply  that  a 
short  harvest  is  feared  in  France. 

The  Destruction  of  Woodlands  is  said  to  remove 
the  barriers  against  extensive  inundations  arising 
from  heavy  rain  falls.  It  is  asserted  that  the  clear- 
ing of  the  Adirondack  forests  might  ultimately 


inflict  npon  Northern  and  Central  New  York  the 
same  evils  which  the  ravages  of  the  woodman's  axe 
have  brought  upon  many  portions  of  France  and 
other  European  countries.  The  French  Government, 
appreciating  the  importance  of  wooded  tracts,  has 
provided  for  the  replanting  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
forests,  as  a  protection  for  the  lands  skirting  the 
Alps  against  the  tremendous  floods  which  rendered 
certain  districts  unfit  for  agriculture. 

Norwegian  Emigrants,  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand,  are  about  to  settle  in  Wisconsin.  The 
lands,  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  have  been 
selected  for  them,  and  an  agent  has  gone  to  Norway 
to  gather  the  families  and  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  sending  them  to  this  country.  The 
parties  come  from  the  northern  part  of  Norway,  are 
hardy,  industrious  people,  who  will  soon  make  for 
themselves  homes,  and  will  be  a  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  population.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1860,  Wisconsin  had  residing  within  its  limits 
21,442  out  of  the  43,995  Norwegians  residing  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  one  or  more  papers  pub- 
lished in  that  language  in  Wisconsin,  and  there  are 
also  many  churches,  of  the  Lutheran  denomination, 
where  the  services  are  conducted  in  Norwegian, 

An  Iron  Mountain  in  West  Virginia. — The  Pitts- 
burg Gazette  says :  "  We  are  informed  by  the 
Hon.  R.  D.  T.  Farrensworth,  State  Senator  from 
Upshur  county,  West  Virginia,  that  an  Iron  moun- 
tain exists  in  the  upper  portion  of  that  county,  of 
greater  extent  and  purity  than  any  other  known 
body  of  iron  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  famous 
iron  mountain  of  Missouri,  and  that  under  this 
vast  body  of  iron  there  is  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal, 
measuring  on  the  face,  where  the  Buchanan  river 
cuts  through,  25  feet  in  thickness.  He  declares 
this  ore  to  be  so  pure  that  a  blacksmith  took  a 
piece  and  forged  a  horse  shoe  from  it.  This  deposit 
is  up  the  west  branch  of  the  Monongahela  river, 
and  can  be  reached  from  this  city  by  a  railway  not 
exceeding  150  miles  long.  The  Monongahela  Valley 
Railroad,  provided  for  by  act  of  the  last  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  the  direct  range.  This  line 
is  estimated  at  99  miles  to  Morgantown.  A  bill 
was  passed  at  the  same  time  by  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  to  extend  this  projected  line  on  to  this 
mineral  district,  a  further  distance  of  60  miles. 

Explosive  Power  of  Sodium. — The  explosive 
power  of  1  ounce  of  sodium,  the  metalloid  of  soda, 
is  equal  to  that  of  about  25  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  or 
2£  lbs.  of  nitro-gly cerine.  A  spoonful  of  water 
coming  in  contact  with  200  ounces  of  sodium  would 
occasion  an  explosion  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  ignition  of  5000  lbs.  of  powder,  or 
the  concussion  of  500  lbs.  of  nitro-glyceiine. 

A  railway  on  a  novel  plan  is  building  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris.  There  is  but  one  rail ;  on 
this  the  driving-wheel  of  the  locomotive  rests  ;  the 
two  other  wheels  rest  on  the  common  road. 

Finland  is  suffering  severely  from  famine,  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  crops  for  the  last  ten  years. 
In  addition,  the  malignant  typhus  fever  has  broken 
out,  and  during  the  past  winter  it  is  estimated  that 
one-tenth  of  the  population  has  died.  Assistance 
in  the  shape  of  money  has  been  sent  from  England, 
Russia  and  from  the  wealthier  Finlanders.  The 
bread  given  to  support  life  is  composed  of  pea 
straw,  combined  with  Iceland  moss  and  a  small 
proportion  of  Hour.  Some  is  also  made  from  the 
root  of  the  "  butomus  umbellalus,"  or  flowering 
rush,  without  any  mixture  of  floor,  which  has  been 
tried  with  great  success.  As  a  last  resource,  they 
are  actually  baking  and  distributing  bread  consist- 
ing of  two  parts  clay  and  one  part  flour. 
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JOHN  BUNYAN. 

"  Wouldst  see 
A  man  i'  the  clouds,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee?" 

Who  has  not  read  Pilgrim's  Progress  ? 
Who  has  not,  in  childhood,  followed  the 
wandering  Christian  on  his  way  to  the  Celes- 
tial City?  Who  has  not  laid  at  night  his 
young  head  on  the  pillow,  to  paint  on  the 
walls  of  darkness  pictures  of  the  Wicket  Gate 
and  the  Archers,  the  Hill  of  Difficulty,  the 
Lions  and  Giants,  Doubting  Castle  and  Vani- 
ty Fair,  the  sunny  Delectable  Mountains  and 
the  Shepherds,  the  Black  River  and  the 
wonderful  glory  beyond  it ;  and  at  last  fallen 
asleep,  to  dream  over  the  strange  story,  to 
hear  the  sweet  welcomings  of  the  sisters  at 
the  House  Beautiful,  and  the  song  of  birds 
from  the  window  of  that  "  upper  chamber 
which  opened  towards  the  sunrising  ?"  And 
who,  looking  back  to  the  green  spots  in  his 
childish  experiences,  does  not  bless  the  good 
Tinker  of  Elstow  ? 

And  who,  that  has  reperused  the  story  of 
the  Pilgrim  at  a  inaturer  age,  and  felt  the 
plummet  of  its  truth  sounding  in  the  deep* 
places  of  the  soul,  has  not  reason  to  bless  the 
author  for  some  timely  warning  or  grateful 
encouragement?  Whore  is  (lie  scholar,  the 
poet,  the  man  of  taste  and  feeling,  who  does 
not,  with  Cowper, 

"  Kvou  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 

ReTOre  tin-  man  whose  PlLORfM  marks  the  road. 
And  guides  the  Pkouukss  of  the  soul  to  Go, I  !" 
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We  have  just  been  reading,  with  no  slight 
degree  of  interest,  that  simple,  but  wonder- 
ful piece  of  autobiography,  entitled  "Grace 
abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It 
is  the  record  of  a  journey  more  terrible  than 
that  of  the  ideal  Pilgrim  ;  "  truth  stranger 
than  fiction  ;"  the  painful  upward  struggling 
of  a  spirit  from  the  blackuess  of  despair 
and  blasphemy,  into  the  high,  pure  air  of 
Hope  and  Faith.  More  earnest  words  were 
never  written.  It  is  the  entire  unveiling  of  a 
human  heart;  the  tearing  off  of  the  fig-leaf 
covering  of  its  sin.  The  voice  which  speaks 
to  us  from  these  old  pages  seems  not  so  much 
that  of  a  denizen  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  as  of  a  soul  at  the  last  solemn  con- 
fessional. Shorn  of  all  ornament,  simple  and 
direct  as  the  contrition  and  prayer  of  (mild- 
hood,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Spectre  of 
Sin  stands  by  its  bedside,  the  style  is  that  of 
a  man  dead  to  self-gratification,  careless  of 
the  world's  opinion,  ami  only  desirous  to  eon- 
vey  to  others,  in  all  truthfulnes  and  sinceri- 
ty, the  lesson  of  his  inward,  trials,  tempt  a 
tions,  sins,  weaknesses,  and  dangers;  ana  to 
give  glory  to  Him  who  had  mercifully  led 
him  through  all,  and  enabled  him,  like  his 
own  Pilgrim,  to  leave  behind  the  Valley  ot 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  the  snares  of  the  En- 
chanted Ground,  and  the  terrors  of'  Doubting 
Castle,  and  to  reach  the  land  of  Beulah, 
where  the  air  was  sweet  and  pleasant,  an  1  the 
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birds  sang  and  the  flowers  sprang  up  around 
him,  and  the  Shining  Ones  walked  in  the 
brightness  of  the  not  distant  Heaven.  In  the 
introductory  pages  he  says :  "  I  could  have 
dipped  into  a  style  higher  than  this  in  which 
I  have  discoursed,  and  could  have  adorned 
all  things  more  than  here  I  have  seemed  to 
do ;  but  I  dared  not.  God  did  not  play  in 
tempting  me ;  neither  did  I  play  when  I 
sunk,  as  it  were,  into  a  bottomless  pit,  when 
the  pangs  of  hell  took  hold  on  me  ;  where- 
fore, I  may  not  play  in  relating  of  them,  but 
be  plain  and  simple,  and  lay  down  the  thing 
as  it  was." 

This  book,  as  well  as  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
was  written  in  Bedford  prison,  and  was  de- 
signed especially  for  the  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation of  his  "  children,  whom  God  had 
counted  him  worthy  to  beget  in  faith  by  his 
ministry."  In  his  introduction  he  tells  them, 
that,  although  taken  from  them,  and  tied  up, 
"  sticking,  as  it  were,  between  the  teeth  of 
the  lions  of  the  wilderness,"  he  once  again,  as 
before,  from  the  top  of  Shemer  and  Hermon, 
so  now,  from  the  lion's  den  and  the  mountain  of 
leopards,  would  look  after  them  with  father- 
ly care  and  desires  for  their  everlasting  wel- 
fare. "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  have  sinned 
against  light ;  if  you  are  tempted  to  blas- 
pheme ;  if  you  are  drowned  in  despair  ;  if  you 
think  God  fights  against  you  ;  or  if  Heaven  'is 
hidden  from  your  eyes,  remember  it  was  so 
with  your  father.  But  out  of  all  the  Lord 
delivered  me." 

He  gives  no  dates;  he  affords  scarcely  a 
clew  to  his  localities ;  of  the  man,  as  he 
worked,  and  ate,  and  drank,  and  lodged,  of 
his  neighbors  and  contemporaries,  of  all  he 
saw  and  heard  of  the  world  about  him,  we 
have  only  an  occasional  glimpse,  here  and 
there,  in  his  narrative.  It  is  the  story  of  his 
inward  life  only  that  he  relates.  What  had 
time  and  place  to  do  with  one  who  trembled 
always  writh  the  awful  consciousness  of  an  im- 
mortal nature,  and  about  whom  fell  alternate- 
ly the  shadows  of  hell  and  the  splendors  of 
heaven?  We  gather,  indeed,  from  his  record, 
that  he  was  not  an  idle  on-looker  in  the  time 
of  Enland's  great  struggle  for  freedom,  but  a 
soldier  of  the  Parliament,  in  his  young  years, 
among  the  praying  sworders  and  psalm-sing- 
ing pikemen,  the  Greathearts  and  Holdfasts 
whom  he  has  immortalized  in  his  allegory; 
but  the  only  allusion  which  he  makes  to  this 
portion  of  his  experience  is  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  the  goodness  of  God  in  preserving 
him  on  occasions  of  peril. 

He  was  born  at  Elstow,  in  Bedfordshire,  in 
1628;  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  his  "father's 
house  was  of  that  rank  which  is  the  meanest 
and  most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the 
iand."    His  father  was  a  tinker,  and  the  son 


followed  the  same  calling,  which  necessarily 
brought  him  into  association  with  the  lowest 
and  most  depraved  classes  of  English  society. 
The  estimation  in  which  the  tinker  and  his  1| 
occupation  wTere  held,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, may  be  learned  from  the  quaint  and 
humorous  description  of  Sir  Thomas  Over-  j 
bury.    "The  tinker,"  saith  he,  "is  a  movable/ 
for  he  hath  no  abiding  in  one  place ;  he 
seems  to  be  devout,  for  his  life  is  a  continual 
•pilgrimage,  and  sometimes,  in  humility,  goes 
barefoot,  therein  making  necessity  a  virtue  ; 
he  is  a  gallant,  for  he  carries  all  his  wealth 
upon  his  back  ;  or  a  philosopher,  for  he  bears  j 
all  his  substance  with  him.    He  is  always  fur- 
nished with  a  song,  to  which  his  hammer,  II 
keeping  tune,  proves  that  he  w7as  the  first 
founder  of  the  kettle-drum  ;  where  the  best 
ale  is,  there  stands  his  music  most   upon  j 
crotchets.    The  companion  of  his  travel  is 
some  foul,  sun-burnt  queen,  that,  since  the  ,J 
terrible  statute,  has  recanted  gypsyism,  and  i 
is  turned  pedleress.    So  marches  he  all  over 
England,  with  his  bag  and  baggage  ;  his  con- 
versation is  irreprovable,  for  he  is  always  I 
mending.    He  obseves  truly  the  statutes,  and  J 
therefore  had  rather  steal  than  beg.    He  is  I 
so  strong  an  enemy  of  idleness,  that  in  mend-  1 
ing  one  hole  he  would  rather  make  three  J 
than  want  work  ;  and  when  he  hath  done,  he 
throws  the  wallet  of  his  faults  behind  him. 
His  tongue  is  very  voluble,  which,  with  cant-  | 
ing,  proves  him  a  linguist.    He  is  enter- 
tained in  every  place,  yet  enters  no  farther 
than  the  door,  to  avoid  suspicion.    To  con- 
clude, if  he  escape  Tyburn  and  Banbury,  he 
dies  a  beggar."  >  (  j 

Truly,"but  a  poor  beginning  for  a  pious  life 
was  the  youth  of  John  Bunyan.    As  might  1 
have  been  expected,  he  was  a  wild,  reckless,  I 
swearing  boy,  as  his  father  doubtless  before 
him.    "  It  was  my  delight,"  says  he,  "  to  be 
taken  captive  by  the  Devil.     I  had  few 
equals,  both  for  cursing  and  swearing,  lying  | 
and  blaspheming."    Yet,  in  his  ignorance 
and  darkness,  his  powerful  imagination  early 
lent  terror  to  the  reproaches  of  conscience. 
He   was   scared,  even   in   childhood,  with  I 
dreams  of  hell  and  apparations  of  devils. 
Troubled  with  fears  of  eternal  fire,  and  the 
malignant  demons  who  fed  it  in  the  regions  j 
of  despair,  he  says  that  he  often   wished  | 
either  that  there  was  no  hell,  or  that  he  had  1 
.been  born  a  devil  himself,  that  he  might  be 
a  tormenter  rather  than  one  of  the  tormented. 

At  an  early  age  he  appears  to  have  mar- 
ried. His  wife  was  as  poor  as  himself,  for  he 
tells  us  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  a  dish 
or  spoon  between  them  ;  but  she  brought  with 
her  two  books  on  religious  subjects,  the  read- 
ing of  which  seems  to  have  had  no  slight  de- 
gr>ee  of  influence  on  his  mind.    He  went  to 
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church  regularly,  adored  the  priest  and  all 
things  pertaining  to  his  office,  being,  as  he 
says,  "  overrun  with  superstition."  On  one 
occasion,  a  sermon  wrs  preached  against  the 
breach  of  the  Sabbath  by  sports  or  labor, 
which  struck  him  at  the  moment  as  especially 
designed  for  himself ;  but  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  his  dinner,  he  was  prepared  to  "shake 
it  out  of  his  mind,  and  return  to  his  sports  and 
gaming." 

"  But  the  same  day,"  he  continues,  "  as  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  cat,  and  having 
struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole,  just  as  I 
was  about  to  strike  it  a  second  time,  a  voice 
did  suddenly  dart  from  Heaven  into  my  soul, 
which  said,  1  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go 
to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  V 
At  this,  I  was  put  to  an  exceeding  maze ; 
wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon  the  ground, 
I  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  it  was  as  if  I  had, 
with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding,  seen  the 
Lord  Jesus  look  down  upon  me,  as  being 
very  hotly  displeased  with  me,  and  as  if  he 
did  severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievous 
punishment  for  those  and  other  ungodly  prac- 
tices. 

"  I  had  no  sooner  thus  conceived  in  my 
mind,  but  suddenly  this  conclusion  fastened 
on  my  spirit,  (for  the  former  hint  did  set  my 
sins  again  before  my  face,)  that  I  had  been  a 
great  and  grievous  sinner,  and  that  it  was 
now  too  late  for  me  to  look  after  Heaven  ; 
for  Christ  would  not  forgive  me  nor  pardon 
my  transgressions.  Then,  while  I  was  think- 
ing of  it,  and  fearing  lest  it  should  be  so,  I 
felt  my  heart  sink  in  despair,  concluding  it 
was  too  late  ;  and  therefore  I  resolved  in  my 
mind  to  go  on  in  sin  ;  for  thought  I,  if  the 
case  be  thus,  my  state  is  surely  miserable  ; 
miserable  if  I  leave  my  sins,  and  but  miser- 
able if  I  follow  them  ;  I  can  but  be  damned  ; 
and  if  I  must  be  so,  I  had  as  good  be  damned 
for  many  sins  as  be  damned  for  few." 

The  reader  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  cannot 
fail  here  to  call  to  mind  the  wicked  sugges- 
tions of  the  Giant  to  Christian,  in  the  dun- 
geon of  Doubting  Castle. 

"  I  returned,"  he  says,  "desperately  to  my 
sport  again  ;  and  I  well  remember,  that 
presently  this  kind  of  despair  did  so  possess 
my  soul,  that  I  was  persuaded  I  could  never 
attain  to  other  comfort  than  what  I  should 
get  in  sin  ;  lor  J  leaven  was  gone  already,  so 
thai  on  that  I  must  not  think  ;  wherefore,  I 
found  within  me  great  desire  to  take  my  fill 
of  sin,  that  I  might  caste  i ho  Bweetness  of  it; 
and  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I  could  to  fill 
my  holly  with  its  delicates,  lost  I  should  die 
before  i  had  my  desires ;  lor  that  1  feared 
greatly.  In  those  things,  I  protest  before 
God,  I  lio  not,  neither  do  I  frame  this  sort  of 
speech;  those  were  really,  Btronglyj  and  with  I 


all  my  heart,  my  desires  ;  the  good  Lord, 
whose  mercy  is  unsearchable,  forgive  my 
transgressions." 

One  day  while  standing  in  the  street,  curs- 
ing and  blaspheming,  he  met  with  a  reproof 
which  startled  him.  The  woman  of  the  house 
in  front  of  which  the  wicked  young  tinker 
was  standing,  herself,  as  he  remarks,  "  a  very 
loose,  ungodly  wretch,"  protested  that  his 
horrible  profanity  made  her  tremble;  that  he 
was  the  ungodliest  fellow  for  swearing  she 
had  ever  heard,  and  able  to  spoil  all  the 
youth  of  the  town  who  came  in  his  company. 
Struck  by  this  wholly  unexpected  rebuke,  he 
at  once  abandoned  the  practice  of  swearing  ; 
although  previously  he  tells  us  that  "  he  had 
never  known  how  to  speak,  unless  he  put  an 
oath  before  and  another  behind." 

The  good  name  which  he  gained  by  this 
change  was  now  a  temptation  to  him.  "  My 
neighbors,"  he  says,  "  were  amazed  at  my 
great  conversion  from  prodigious  profaneness 
to  something  like  a  moral  life  and  sober  man. 
Now,  therefore,  they  began  to  praise,  to  com- 
mend, and  to  speak  well  of  me,  both  to  my 
face  and  behind  my  back.  Now  I  was,  as 
they  said,  become  godly  ;  now  I  was  become 
a  right  honest  man.  But  O  !  when  I  under- 
stood those  were  their  words  and  opinions  of 
me,  it  pleased  me  mighty  well ;  for  though  as 
yet  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor  painted  hypo- 
crite, yet  I  loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  that 
was  truly  godly.  I  was  proud  of  my  godli- 
ness, and,  indeed,  I  did  all  I  did  either  to  be 
seen  of  or  well  spoken  of  by  men  ;  and  thus  I 
continued  for  about  a  twelvemonth  or  more." 

The  tyranny  of  his  imagination  at  this 
period  is  seen  in  the  following  relation  of  his 
abandonment  of  one  of  his  favorite  snorts. 

"  Now,  you  must  know,  that  before  this  I 
had  taken  much  delight  in  ringing,  hut  my 
conscience  beginning  to  be  tender,  I  thought 
such  practice  was  but  vain,  and  therefore 
forced  myself  to  leave  it  ;  yet  my  mind  han- 
kered ;  wherefore,  I  would  go  to  the  steeple- 
house  and  look  on,  though  I  durst  not  ring  : 
but  I  thought  this  did  not  become  relig 
neither;  yet  I  forced  myself,  and  would  look 
on  still.  But  quickly  after,  I  began  to  think, 
4  How  if  one  of  the  bells  should  fall  V  Then 
I  chose  to  stand  under  a  main  beam,  that  lay 
over-thwart  the  steeple,  from  side  to  side, 
thinking  here  I  might  stand  sure;  hut  then  I 
thought  again,  should  the  bell  fall  with  a 
swing,  it  might  first  hit  the  wall,  and  then  re- 
bounding upon  me,  might  kill  me  for  ull  this 
brain.  This  made  me  stand  in  the  steeple 
door;  and  now,  thought  I,  i  am  sate  enough  : 
for  if  u  boll  should  then  fall.  1  oan  slip  out 
behind  these  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preserved 
notwithstanding, 

"  So  after  this  I  wou'd  yet  go  to  sec  them 
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ring,  but  would  not  go  any  farther  than  the 
steeple-door.  But  then  it  came  in  my  head, 
4  How  if  the  steeple  itself  should  fall  ?'  And 
this  thought  (it  may,  for  ought  I  know,  when 
I  stood  and  looked  on)  did  continually  so 
shake  my  mind,  that  I  durst  not  stand  at  the 
steeple-door  any  longer,  but  was  forced  to 
flee,  for  fear  the  steeple  should  fall  upon  my 
head." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Froto  the  British  Friend. 
JOHN   CHURCHMAK  MEETINGS  FO&  1>IS* 

ClfLINE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Friend : 

Dear  Friend,— -The  present  may  not  be  an 
unsuitable  time  to  call  the  attention  of  thy 
readers  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
journal  of  John  Churchman.  It  was  written 
about  the  year  1724,  soon  after  he  had  been 
induced  to  yield  up  his  heart  to  a  remarkable 
visitation  of  divine  grace,  and  when  religious 
things  became  increasingly  precious  to  him. 
He  says  ;  "  I  loved  to  attend  religious  meet- 
ings, especially  those  for  discipline,  and  it 
was  clearly  shown  me,  that  all  who  attend 
those  meetings  should  inwardly  wait,  in  great 
awfulness,  to  know  the  immediate  presence  of 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  give  them 
an  understanding  what  their  several  services 
are,  and  for  ability  to  answer  the  requirings 
of  truth  ;  for  it  is  by  the  light  and  spirit 
thereof  that  the  Lord's  work  is  done  with 
acceptance,  and  none  should  presume  to 
speak  or  act  without  its  motion  or  direction, 
for  they  who  act  or  speak  without  it  do  often 
darken  counsel,  mislead  the  weak,  and  expose 
their  own  folly,  to  the  burden  and  grief  of 
sensible  Friends. 

"  It  was  in  great  fear  that  I  attempted  to 
speak  in  these  meetings,  and  as  I  kept  low, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  honor  of  truth,  I 
felt  peace  and  inward  strength  to  increase 
from  time  to  time :  and  it  is  good  for  all  who 
are  concerned  to  speak  to  matters  in  meetings 
tor  discipline,  in  the  first  place  to  take  heed 
that  their  own  spirits  do  not  prompt  thereto, 
and  to  mind  the  time  when  to  speak  fitly ; 
for  a  word  in  season  from  a  pure  heart  is 
precious,  and  frequently  prevents  debates, 
instead  of  ministering  contention ;  and  when 
they  have  spoken  to  business,  they  should 
turn  inward  to  feel  whether  the  pure  truth 
owns  them,  and  in  that  rest,  without  an  over- 
anxious care  whether  it  succeeds  at  that  time 
or  not:  so  Friends  will  be  preserved  from 
being  lifted  up,  because  their  service  is  im- 
mediately owned  ;  or  if  it  should  be  rejected 
or  slighted  in  this  humble  state,  the  labor  is 
felt  and  seen  to  be  the  Lord's." 

I  believe  we  may  in  this  day  derive  in- 
struction from  well  considering  the  above 


remarks,  for  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
it  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  our  meetings, 
the  words  are  not  seasoned  with  grace,  but 
are  uttered  in  the  haste  of  an  unsanctified 
will.  Thy  friend,  A.  Y. 

STRONG  CHARACTERS. 

Strength  of  character  consists  of  two  things 
"—power  of  Will  and  power  of  self-restraint. 
Tt  requires  two  things,  therefore,  for  its  ex- 
istence—strong feelings  and  strong  command 
over  them.  Now  it  is  here  we  make  a  great 
mistake ;  we  mistake  strong  feelings  for 
strong  character.  A  man  who  bears  all  be- 
fore him,  before  whose  frown  domestics  trem- 
ble, and  whose  bursts  of  fury  make  the  chil- 
dren of  the  household  quake — because  he  has 
his  will  obeyed,  and  his  own  way  in  all  things, 
we  call  him  a  strong  man.  The  truth  is  that 
he  is  the  weak  man  ;  it  is  his  passions  that  are 
strong ;  he  is  ^mastered  by  them,  is  weak, 
You  must  measure  the  strength  of  a  man  by 
the  power  of  the  feelings  he  subdues,  not  by 
the  power  of  those  which  subdue  him.  And 
hence  composure  is  very  often  the  highest  re- 
sult of  strength.  Did  we  never  see  a  man 
receive  a  flagrant  insult,  and  only  grow  a 
little  pale,  and  then  reply  quietly  ?  That  is 
a  man  spiritually  strong.  Or  did  we  never 
see  a  man  in  anguish  stand  as  if  carved  out 
of  solid  rock,  mastering  himself?  Or  one 
bearing  a  hopeless  daily  trial  remain  silent, 
and  never  tell  the  world  what  cankered  his 
home  peace?  That  is  strength,  He  who, 
with  strong  passions,  remains  chaste ;  he  who 
keenly  sensitive,  with  many  powers  of  indig- 
nation in  him,  can  be  provoked,  and  yet  re- 
strain himself  and  forgive— these  are  the 
strong  men,  the  spiritual  heroes.- — F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson. 

From  an  Essay  entitled  "The  Secret  of  Power" 
By  D.  A.  Wasson. 
Prohibit  waste.  In  the  forest  you  have 
perhaps  noticed  trees  from  which  the  vital  sap 
was  oozing  and  forming  excrescences  here 
and  there  j  and  in  the  stunted,  half-dead 
aspect  of  the  tree,  have  seen  the  consequence 
of  this  dissipation.  How  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  whose  life  was  evidently  coming  to 
nothing,  but  1  have  found  him  miserably 
aleak,— running  away  in  compliances,  insin- 
cerities, timidities  or  some  form  of  unthrift. 
Such  sieves  for  carrying  the  priceless  ichors 
of  life  !  No  wonder  they  are  always  empty. 
And  this  waste  at  the  surface  limits  the  sup- 
ply at  the  centre.  Like  a  leaky  kettle  set  to 
boil,  such  a  one  is  always  putting  out  the 
native  fires  of  his  own  heart.  The  tree  that 
does  not  contain  the  vital  sap,  weakens  its 
roots  and  derives  less  sustenance  from  the 
soil.    The  root  makes  the  leaf,  the  leaf  re* 
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freshes  the  root ;  and  in  every  man  who  is 
living  simply  and  nobly,  open  to  influence, 
closed  to  fear,  vanity  and  ail  waste,  keeping 
up  like  the  tree,  through  root  and  leaf,  his 
conversation  with  nature  and  truth  ;  in  every 
such  man,  life  runs  in  a  similar  increasing- 
circle,  making  of  every  deed  a  new  affluent, 
of  every  day  past  a  richer  day  in  the  future. 
John  Jacob  Astor  said  it  cost  him  more  pains 
to  acquire  his  first  thousand  dollars  than  all 
his  subsequent  fortune.  But  he  laid  it  down 
at  the  outset  as  an  inexorable  rule  to  turn  his 
gains  into  capital,  cost  him  what  pinching  it 
might.  He  could  have  lived  much  more 
easily  by  expending  all  he  gained,  and  would 
so  have  been  a  poor  man  all  his  life.  But 
he  determined  that  to-day  should  aid  to- 
morrow ;  and  in  that  alone  found  the  secret 
of  fortune.  Establish  a  like  economy  in 
your  inward  life ;  turn  your  gains  into  capi- 
tal ;  make  life  simple  and  self-helpful  ;  and 
power,  and  wealth  of  spirit  is  yours.  You 
get  an  inkling  of  a  new  truth ;  but  to  follow 
it  up  will  lessen  your  social  acceptance,  injure 
you  with  your  party  or  the  like;  you  take  the 
easy  course,  comply,  and  have  your  reward 
in  the  smiles  of  fashion,  in  votes  at  the  ballot 
box,  and  in  whatever  else  popular  approval 
may  give.  Well  you  are  a  weaker  and 
poorer  man  from  that  moment.  You  have 
gained  a  decoration  and  diminished  your 
capital.  True,  simple  action  would  have 
planted  a  new  leaf  on  your  boughs  ;  this  have 
quickened  the  root;  both  together  have 
reared  higher  your  growing  stature.  Learn 
of  the  oaks  and  pines  what  is  waste,  what  in- 
crease, to  avoid  the  one  and  seek  the  other. 

TESTIMONY  TO  THE    UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE 
DIVINE  LIGHT. 
BY  THOMAS  CHALMERS. 

"  We  know  not  a  more  deeply  interesting 
walk  of  observation  than  that  which  is  prose- 
cuted by  modern  missionaries,  when  they 
come  into  contact  and  communication  with 
the  men  of  a  still  unbroken  country — when 
they  make  their  lodgment  on  one  of  the  re- 
mote and  yet  untravelled  wilds  of  paganism 
— when  after  the  interval  of  four  thousand 
years  from  the  dispersion  of  the  great  family 
of  mankind,  they  go  to  one  of  its  most 
widely  diverging  branches,  and  ascertain 
what  of  conscience  or  what  of  religious  light 
has  among  them  survived  the  lapse  of  so 
many  generations— when  they  thus,  as  it  were, 
knock  at  the  door  of  nature  left  for  ages  to 
itself,  and  try  if  there  yet  be  slumbering  any 
sense  or  intelligence  which  can  at  all  respond 
to  the  message  they  have  brought  along 
with  them.  Nor  do  we  know  an  evolution 
of  the  human  heart  which  carries  in  it  more 
of  a  big  and  aflfecting  interest  than  that  to 


which  philosophy  has  never  cast  an  inquiring 
regard — even  that  among  its  dark  and  long 
unentered  recesses,  there  still  subsists  an  wn dy- 
ing voice,  which  owns  the  comfort  and  echots  back 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  Insomuch  that,  let 
missionaries  go  to  the  very  extremity  of  our 
species,  and  speak  of  sin,  and  judgment,  and 
condemnation,  they  do  not  speak  in  vocables 
unknown  ;  and  sweet  to  many  a  soul  is  the 
preacher's  voice,  when  he  tells  that  unto  them 
a  Saviour  is  born  ;  and  out  of  the  relics  of 
even  this  deep  and  settled  degeneracy  can  be 
gotten  the  materials  of  a  satisfying  demon- 
stration ;  and  thus  in  the  very  darkest  places 
have  converts  multiplied,  and  Christian  vil- 
lages arisen,  and  the  gospel  been  the  saviour  of 
life  unto  life  to  the  some  who  have  embraced 
it,  and  been  the  saviour  of  death  unto  death 
to  the  many  who  have  declined  it — all  prov- 
ing that  a  principle  still  existed  in  their  bosoms, 
which,  if  they  followed,  would  guide  them  to  sal- 
vation, and  which,  if  they  fled  from,  would,  try 
them  and  find  them  guilty.  Nor  let  us  wonder 
therefore  that  the  apostle,  even  when  speak- 
ing of  those  who  are  given  over  to  everv 
abomination,  should  still  affirm  of  them  that 
they  know  the  judgments  of  God.  Even  a 
remainder  of  that  knowledge  which  they 
liked  not  to  retain  still  kept  its  hold  upon 
their  conscience,  and  gave  them  a  responsi- 
bility which  belongs  not  to  the  beasts  that 
perish.  Man,  in  short,  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  world's  peopled  territory,  lias  a  law 
by  which  he  may  righteously  be  judged  ;  and 
still  enough  of  it  is  known  and  felt  by  his 
own  conscience  to  make  it  out,  that  for  its 
violation  he  should  be  righteously  condemned. 
So  that  dark  as  our  conceptions  may  be  of 
the  present  character  and  future  state  of  those 
who  live  under  the  shadow  of  heathen- 
ism, we  may  be  sure  that  a  clear  and  right- 
eous principle  of  retribution  will  be  applied 
to  them  all ;  and  that  they  who  shall  be 
judged  worthy  of  death  on  that  day  will  be 
found  to  have  committed  such  things  as  they 
themselves  either  knew  or  might  have  known 
to  be  worthy  of  it." 

TnE  DISCIPLINE  OF  SORltOW. 

If  the  block  of  marble  that  lies  before  the 
sculptor  was  capable  of  feeling,  how  touch 
would  it  deplore  and  bemoan  every  stroke  of 
the  hammer,  chipping  oft"  piece  after  piece  of 
substance!  It  would  deem  its  lot  a  pitiable 
one  indeed.  And  yet  that  hammer  and  chisel 
are  transforming  that  rough  and  shapeless 
stone  into  a  form  of  life,  grace,  and  beauty  lit 
to  adorn  the  palace  of  a  king. 

So  it  is  with  us.  Our  characters  are  like 
unhewn  blocks  of  marble,  rude,  misshapen, 
comparatively  worthless.  And  God  is  scul|>- 
tu  ring  them  into  forms  of  Divine  symmetry 
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and  beauty,  that  may  forever  illustrate  to  the 
universe  the  power  of  His  grace.  The  heavy 
block  of  adversity  and  the  rasping  cares  and 
petty  annoyances  of  our  daily  life,  are  but 
different  parts  of  the  same  Divine  and  loving 
process. 

And  shall  we  look  simply  at  the  hammer 
and  chisel,  and  forget  or  doubt  the  glorify- 
ing work  for  which  God  is  using  them  ? 
Shall  we  think  only  of  the  chips  which  the 
blows  of  His  presence  strike  from  us,  and 
overlook  the  immortal  characters  which  the 
Great  Sculptor  is  seeking  thus  to  perfect  for 
His  celestial  temple  ? 


CHURCH  STANDARDS. 

Considered  as  the  constitution  or  funda- 
mental law  of  a  Christian  society,  and  hence 
as  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several 
parts,  these  standards  serve  an  important 
purpose.  A  church,  whether  as  a  local  con- 
gregation or  as  a  sect,  is  a  kind  of  plural 
unit  or  composite  entity.  As  such,  it  has  an 
organic  life  ;  and,  like  the  individual,  it  must 
believe  something.  It  has  a  faith,  which  is 
the  collected  and  coincident  sense  of  its  com- 
ponent membership;  and  to  express  this  faith 
so  that  it  shall  be  definitely  known  is  the 
proper  function  of  church  standards.  That 
complete  individualism  of  opinion  which  ig- 
nores and  discards  all  such  bonds  of  union  is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  demands  of  our 
social  nature. 

These  standards,  in  even  their  most  perfect 
forms,  are  but  approximations  to  absolute 
truth.  They  are  not  inspired  productions, 
and  hence  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
ultimate  and  infallible.  The  truth  they 
assert  is  not  made  such,  or  authoritatively 
determined  to  be  such,  because  thus  asserted. 
It  is  undoubtedly  inconsistent  for  one  to  prc- 
fess  their  adoption  while  practically  repudiat- 
ing_  the  obligation  which  they  impose;  yet 
their  dicta  of  doctrine  and  rules  of  order,  like 
everything  else  that  is  merely  human,  are 
amenable  to  review,  and  may  be  often  great- 
ly improved.  Of  necessity  'generic  in  their 
contents,  and  by  an  obvious  propriety  limited 
to  things  deemed  essential,  they  admit,  as 
they  should  admit,  a  very  large  margin  for 
those  minor  diversities  of  opinion  which 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  prevent.  All 
efforts  to  put  the  human  mind  into  a  strait- 
jacket  by  the  mere  force  or  authority  of 
creeds,  are  simply  absurd.  Men  will  think, 
and  they  have  an  inalienable  right  to  think  ; 
and,  if  a  creed,  however  venerable,  con- 
travenes the  results  of  their  individual  think- 
ing, they  will  and  must  reject  it.  The  creed 
itself  is  but  the  product  of  human  thought; 
and,  if  so,  we  see  no  sin  in  reviewing  it,  and, 


if  need  be,  in  correcting  it  and  making  it 
better. 

Sometimes  church  standards  are  so  glori- 
fied, and  almost  worshipped,  in  their  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  shibboleths,  as  to  gen- 
erate an   illiberal,   partisan,   bigoted,  and 
dogmatic  antagonism  to  the  catholic  princi- 
ples of  Christianity.    This  perversion — such 
we  regard  it — overlooks  the  fact  that  in  some 
things  all  Christians  are  agreed,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  points  of  their  agree- 
ment  are   infinitely  more   important  than 
those  of  their  disagreement.    It  sets  up  terms 
and  tests  of  communion,  and  criteria  of  Chris- 
tian character,  which  the  Bible  does  not  au- 
thorize.    It   divides   men,  sometimes,  into 
hostile  and  conflicting  parties,  who  ought  to 
be   united   together,  as,  we   doubt  not,  it 
frequently  unchurches  those  whom  God  ac- 
cepts.   It  leads  to  the  war  of  sects,  and  often 
arouses  passions  neither  creditable  to  religion 
nor  useful  to  the  subject.    Many  of  the  con- 
troversies in  the  Christian  Church  are  due  to 
this  single  cause.    It  is  a  duty  enjoined  in 
the  Scriptures  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith ;  yet  the  faith  here  referred  to  is  quite 
often  not  the  thing  involved  in  at  least  many 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  lawsuits 
which  men  have  waged  against  each  other. 
As  we  think,  full  one- half,  and  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  the  doctrinal  strifes  among  Chris- 
tians relate  to  things  which,  though  they 
may  be  of  some  importance,  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
strife,  or  compensate  for  its  incidental  evils. 
Why  should  the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian 
severely  litigate  their  differences,  when  both, 
as  each  admits,  hold  the  essential  truths  of 
the  Gospel.    What  occasion  is  there  for  a 
war  of  words,  and    especially  of  partisan 
bigotry,  among  those  who  are  so  much  alike 
in  fundamental  respects?    Let  them  walk 
together  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
bond  of.  peace.    This  is  Christian,  as  it  is 
good  common  sense. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  church 
standards,  however  correct  in  their  dicta,  or 
firmly  held,  are  no  substitute  for  those  graces 
of  the  heart  evinced  by  a  corresponding  prac- 
tice, without  which  no  one  can  justly  claim 
the  attributes  of  the  Christian  character. 
Religion — the  religion  taught  by  Jesus  and 
his  apostles — is  a  life  as  well  as  a  faith.  It 
teaches  us  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  God.  A  doctrine  in  the 
head  that  produces  no  legitimate  effect  in  the 
heart  and  the  life  is  really  a  dead  doctrine. 
It  is  faith  without  works ;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  inspiration  for  regarding  such 
faith  as  of  no  value.  "If  ye  know  that  he  is 
righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  born  of  him."    We  do  not 
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undervalue  the  importance  of  right  thinking 
in  matters  of  religious  doctrine  ;  yet  thinking 
is  one  thing,  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
is  another.  Orthodox  heads,  with  heretical 
hearts  and  lives,  are  no  just  expression  of  the 
pure  and  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  A 
man  may  swear  by  all  the  creeds  that  were 
ever  written,  and  even  fight  for  them  with  'the 
heroism  of  a  soldier  ;  and  yet  it  will  always 
be  true  that,  if  he  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his. 

Let  us,  then,  make  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  of  chufch  standards.  Let  us  use 
them  for  their  proper  purposes,  and  not  abuse 
them.  They  have  their  place  in  the  organic 
life  of  the  church ;  and  in  their  place  they 
are  good  things.  We  accept  them  for  what 
they  are,  and  for  the  good  that  is  in  them  ; 
wishing  to  keep  clear  of  those  evils  and  mis- 
applications which  human  weakness  may  at- 
tach to  them.  The  age  is  evidently  drifting 
toward  a  generous  spirit  of  catholicity  ;  and 
this  we  regard  as  a  progress  in  the  right 
direction. —  The  Independent. 


THE  UNCHANGEABLE  LAND. 

Things  do  not  change  in  the  East.  As 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent  in  Bethel,  so  does 
an  Arab  sheik  now  set  up  his  camp  ;  as  David 
built  his  palace  on  Mount  Zion,  so  would  a 
Turkish  pasha  now  arrange  his  house ;  in 
every  street  may  be  seen  the  hairy  children 
of  Esau,  squatting  on  the  ground,  devouring  a 
mess  of  lentils  like  that  for  which  the  rough 
I   hunter  sold  his  birthright ;  along  every  road 
plod  the  sons  of  Rechab,  whose  fathers,  one 
thousand  years  ago,  bound  themselves  and 
I    theirs  to  drink  no  wine;  plant  no  tree,  enter 
within  no  door,  and  their  children  have  kept 
the  oath  ;  at  every  khan  young  men  around 
the  pan  of  parched  corn  dip  their  morsel  into 
[    the  dish  ;  Job's  plow  is  still  used,  and  the 
I   seed  is  still  trodden  into  the  ground  by  asses 
and  kine;  olives  are  shaken  trom  the  boughs, 
as  directed  by  Isaiah  ;  and  the  grafting  of 
1    trees  is  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Saul. 

The  Syrian  house  is  still,  as  formerly, 
I  only  a  stone  tent,  as  a  temple  was  but  a 
'  marble  tent.  What  is  seen  now  in  Bethany 
may  be  taken  as  the  exact  house  of  Lazarus, 
where  Mary  listened  and  Martha  toiled,  or  as 
I  the  house  of  Simon,  the  leper,  where  the  pre- 
I  cious  box  of  ointment  was   broken,  and 

I   whence  , Indus  set  out  to  betray  his  Master. — 

I  Dickens'  All  the  Feew  Round. 

Nothing  teaches  patience  like  the  garden, 

|  We  may  go  round  and  watch  the  open  bud 
i  from  day  to  day;  but  it  takes  its  OWD  lime 

and  you  cannot  urge  it  on  faster  than  ii  will. 
I  A  ll  the  best  results  of  a  garden,  like  those  of 
I  life,  are  slowly,  regularly  progressive. 


EXCEEPTS. 

How  often  has  the  Christian  traveler  to 
adopt  the  language,  "  I  sought  Him  whom 
my  soul  loveth,  but  found  him  not."  In  this 
state  there  is  a  want,  a  strippedness,a  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting,  a  poverty  of  spirit,  yea,  a 
mourning  after  Him.  But,  my  friend,  re- 
member that  to  all  these  states  a  blessing  is 
promised  and  in  the  due  and  appointed  time 
our  Beloved  will  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings  to  the  great  joy  and  consolation  of  the 
passive,  humble,  breathing  soul.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  our  heavenly  Father  is  to  be 
most  praised  for  his  bounteous  goodness  in 
affording  us  a  sense  of  His  immediate  pres- 
ence and  love,  or  for  those  seasons  of  his 
seeming  absence,  when  the  soul  is  dipped  into 
a  state  of  want  and  barrenness — but  sure  I 
am  both  are  essential  to  the  growth  and  well- 
being  of  the  Christian.  I  have  been  instruct- 
ed in  the  remembrance  and  view  of  the  outward 
and  visible  works  of  the  Creator.  What 
would  be  our  situation  had  we  a  continued 
vertical  sun,  without  clouds  or  night  season  ? 
Could  we  enjoy  this?  Would  not  the  whole 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  become  parched  and 
dried  and  barren  ?  Then  do  we  not  behold 
the  wisdom  of  a  bountiful  Creator  in  the 
various  seasons  by  which  seed-time  and 
harvest  are  continued,  and  is  not  this  as 
essentially  necessary  for  the  Christian  travel- 
ler, and  equally  needful  to  the  Christian's 
growth  and  establishment  in  the  truth,  and 
these  various  changes  through  which  he 
passes?  Thinkest  thou  their  couldbea  deepen- 
ing in  the  root  and  bringing  forth  fruit,  was 
there  a  continued  sunshine?  If  necessary  for 
the  productions  of  nature,  that  clouds  should 
appearand  rains  descend  to  moisten  and  pre- 
pare the  earth  with  its  varied  trees  and  plant- 
that  they  produce  their  fruit  in  due  season, 
is  it  not  equally  important  for  the  Christian 
in  a  spiritual  sense  ?  And,  my  beloved  friend, 
have  we  not  known  seasons  when  the  descend- 
ing of  the  heavenly  dew  or  rain  has  indeed 
moistened  our  hearts,  and  thus  we  have 
deepened  in  the  root  and  been  prepared  for 
bringing  forth  fruit  in  its  season.  Then,  my 
precious  friends,  H  stir  not  up  nor  awake  tin- 
beloved  until  he  please."  "  When  the  day 
shall  break  and  shadows  flee  away,  thy 
beloved  may  be  like  a  roe  01  young  hart 
upon  the  mountains."  Seed-time  and  harvest 
shall  come;  and  in  the  sweet  of  the  soul, 
adoration  and  praise  shall  ascend  as  incense 
from  the  altar. 

1  have  been  reading  an  admirable  little 
pamphlet  on  "Reason  and  Revelation."  by 
W.  J.  1*0110-,  ot*  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which 
I  intend  to  beg  of  its  owner  and  bring  home 
with  me.    Why  is  it  that  we  have  to  go  to 
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oilier  societies  for  an  appreciation  of  our 
fundamental  principles?  Simply  because 
they  can  give  it  in  clear  philosophical  lan- 
guage suited  to  the  culture  of  the  present  age. 
It  seems  to  me  that  which  our  fathers  taught 
empirically  and  practically,  they  teach  phi- 
losophically, making  no  separation  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  but  showing — at 
least  this  writer  does, — that  they  are  the  same 
thing.  I  cannot  but  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  shall  have  such  writers  among 
ourselves ;  w7hen  the  bright  and  cultivated 
minds  among  the  young  will  be  called  not 
only  to  exemplify,  but  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate those  sublime  principles  we  have  as  yet 
but  stammered  forth. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


>'  PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  22,  1868. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  William 
P.  Bedford.  When  the  head  of  the  silvery  hair 
meets  the  Eternal  mandate,  we  feel  a  tender  regret, 
often  blended  with  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  survi- 
vors. But  when  those  in  youth's  bright  glow,  or 
the  vigor  of  manhood's  prime,  obey  the  inevitable 
call,  a  different  feeling  pervades  the  heart.  Memory 
reminds  us  of  all  they  have  been  to  us,  and  fancy 
pictures  the  happy  future  that  might  have  been 
theirs  ;  paths  dotted  with  pleasant  cares,  duties 
faithfully  performed,  and  a  home  gladdened  by  their 
presence.  But  it  is  consoling,  as  well  as  wise,  to 
remember  this  true  saying :  "  That  life  is  long, 
which  answers  life's  great  end ;"  and  protracted 
days  do  not  always  lead  to  this  desirable  result.  He 
whose  early  departure  has  induced  these  reflections 
was  known  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  from  his 
childhood,  and  without  a  single  circumstance  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  our  pleasant  recollections.  We 
remember  him  as  the  ever  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  the  kind  and  careful  elder  bro'her,  and  subse- 
quently the  devoted  husband  and  fojpd  father  to 
the  child  yet  too  young  to  appreciate  the  loss  of  a 
parent  so  amiable  and  exemplary.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  death  had  for  him  no  terrors  ;  his  mind 
was  calm  and  collected  to  the  last.  For  a  year  he 
had  believed  that  event  not  far  in  the  distance,  and 
met  it  in  perfect  tranquility  and  peace.  Though 
lost  to  us  here,  we  have  his  memory  and  his  ex- 
ample. 

"And  the  virtues  are  immortal, 
Blooming  on  the  heavenly  shore  ; 

Faith  lifts  the  everlasting  portal, 

Bids  the  mourners  mourn  no  more." 

N.  J.  P. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  Sixth  month,  1868,  of  con- 
sumption, at  his  residence  in  Canajoharie,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  Hill,  aged  nearly  85  years. 
The  high  esteem  in  which  our  aged  friend  was  held 
by  all  who  knew  him,  requires  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  father; 
his  edifying  conversation  rendered  him  a  desirable 
companion,  and  his  correct  judgment,  humility,  ar,d 
Christian  example  made  him  a  valuable  member  of 
society.  He  became  convinced  of  Friends'  principles 
when  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  soon  united 
in  membership  with  them.  While  the  meeting  to 
which  he  was  attached  continued,  he  was  a  regular 
attender,  though  ten  miles  distant.    After  its  dis- 


continuance, many  years  since,  he  still  made  great 
exertions  to  attend  meeting,  though  obliged  to  travel 
25  miles,  so  precious  to  him  was  the  privilege  of 
mingling  with  his  friends  in  solemn  worship.  He 
suffered  much  at  times,  during  his  last  illness  ;  fre- 
quently remarking,  if  it  was  the  will  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  he  was  more  than  willing  to  go,  yet  desiring 
patience  to  await  his  time ;  and  when  it  came  he 
passed  peacefully  away.  He  was  a  member  of 
Duanesburgh  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  after  a 

short  illness,  at  Massilon,  0.,  Elizabeth  J.,  wife  of 
Jonathan  T.  Burton,  in  her  44th  year. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  Eighth  ^nonth,  Joh^,  son  of 

the  late  Gibbons  and  Mary  Hunt,  of  Darby. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  Eighth  month,  at  Upper  Darby, 

Pa.,  William  Moore,  in  his  80th  year. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  Eighth  month,  Eleanor, 

widow  of  John  Forman,  in  her  78th  year  ;  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green 
Street,  Philada. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  Eighth  month,  Mary  Ann, 

widow  of  Charles  C.  Edwards,  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  Seventh  month,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Sidney 
Darlington,  aged  69  years  ;  a  member  of  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  after 

years  of  feebleness,  James  Coale,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age  ;  an  elder  and  member  of  Deer  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Maryland.  He  was  beloved  by 
Friends  and  by  his  neighbors  generally,  and  con- 
formed to  the  recommendation  of  the  Apostle  : — 
"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Eighth  month,  at  her  residence 

in  Mount  Washington,  Md.,  Jane  S.,  wife  of  Samuel 
Townsend,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting.  Seldom  are  we  called 
upon  to  record  the  death  of  one  whose  loss  will  make 
so  many  hearts  mourn,  as  will  that  of  the  loving, 
cheerful,  christian  woman,  whose  departure  from 
our  midst  has  not  been  like  one  whose  sun  had 
reached  its  western  slope,  but  as  of  one  whose  spirit 
had  been  kept  bright  by  the  essential  beauty  and 
poetry  of  her  character.  Combining,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  judgment,  force  and  gentleness,  of  her  it  can 
truly  be  said,  ' 1  None  knew  her  but  to  love  her,  nor 
named  her  but  to  praise."  Her  fervent  love  of  truth 
and  justice  rendered  her  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate 
everywhere.  "  Sustained  and  soothed  by  an  un- 
faltering trust,"  she  bore  her  protracted  sufferings 
without  a  murmur,  and  welcomed  death  as  the  mes- 
senger of  peace  and  joy.  J.  S.  W. 

 ,  at  her  late  residence  near  Fallston,  Harford 

Co.,  Md.,  Ellen  N.  Watson,  wife  of  James  T.  Wat- 
son, in  the  63d  year  of  her  age. 


TEACHERS  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN. 
One  or  two  female  teachers  will  probably  be  want- 
ed by  the  Association  of  Friends  of  this  city.  Best 
of  references  as  to  capability  in  every  particular  will 
be  required.    Apply  to 

Harriet  E.  Stockley,  1545  Vine  St., 
Henry  M.  Laing,  30  N.  Third  St., 
Louisa  J.  Roberts,  421  N.  Sixth  St., 
Lydia  Gillingham,  1516  Vine  St., 
Or,  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Corres.  Sec'y., 

3t.  325  Walnut  St. 
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A  friend  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a 
series  of  letters  recently  received  from  Italy. 

No.  I. 

Rome,  6th  mo.  4th,  1868. 

Our  friend  J  ,  whom  we  met  here, 

spoke  so  enthusiastically  of  his  interesting 
trip  on  foot  and  by  diligence,  that  my  young 
friend  and  myself,  who  had  before  thought  of 
making  some  such  tour,  were  confirmed  in 
our  resolution  to  do  so,  and,  leaving  the  rest 
of  our  party  comfortable  located  in  our 
pleasant  room  on  the  Piazza  de  Spagna,  we 
set  out  for  a  week's  tour  among  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  mountains.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  include  in  our  route  a  portion 
of  the  Volscian  range,  visiting  the  ancient 
cities  of  Cora  and  Norba ;  but  these  localities 
have  been  infested  with  banditti,  and  we  did 
not  think  it  best  to  incur  the  danger.  We 
took  the  cars  for  Frascati,  as  we  did  not  de- 
sire to  prolong  unnecessarily  our  passage 
over  the  level  and  comparatively  uninterest- 
ing Campagna,  especially  at  this  season,  when 
danger  of  the  malaria  is  daily  increasing. 
Almost  always  when  travelling  in  France  we 
have  taken  passage  in  third-class  cars,  and 
have  found  them  very  comfortable,  but  in 
Italy  we  had  not  ventured  below  the  second 
class.  Being  alone  this  time  we  thought  we 
would  try  the  third ;  and  it  was  well  that  we 
were  alone,  for  we  found  them  totally  un- 
provided with  seats,  and  we  had  our  choice 
between  standing  and  sitting  on  the  floor.  We 
chose  the  former;  and  as  the  distance  was 
only  about  half  an  hour,  suffered  no  incon- 
venience, and  the  cars  being  open  halfway 
down  all  around,  we  had  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  country.  All  alonsr  on  our  right 
for  several  miles  rose  the  massive  arches  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct,  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  now 
again  repaired  and  answering  well  its  origi- 
nal purpose,  supplying  abundantly  more 
than  twenty  fountains.  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  question  asked  as  to  whether  the 
ancients  could  have  known  the  tendency  of 
water  to  seek  its  level,  and  if  they  did,  why 
they  carried  water  across  the  valleys  on  these 
lofty  and  expensive  arches.  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  Homo  was  to  be  eternal,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  ancient  Rome  is 
constructed    first   of"  all  with    the  idea  of 

strength  and  durability*    I  have  Been  the 

water  flowing  from  the  Forum  to  the  Tiber 
under  the  triple  arch  of  the  great  cloaca,  laid 
by  the  first  Tarquin,  and  apparently  as  per- 
fect to-day  as  it,  w;is  iwenty-(ive  hundred 
years  ago.  Aqueducts,  once  constructed  for 
bringing  in  the  water  upon  a  regular  grade, 
although  often  of  great  expense  at  lirst,  stand 
the  test  of  time,  while  those  of  more  modern 


construction,  rising  over  hills,  and  descend- 
ing through  valleys,  have  not  stood,  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  stand  the  test  of  two  thousand 
years ;  nor  do  the  modern  Romans  merely 
take  advantage  of  the  ancient  arches  already 
built,  but  they  are  to-day  bringing  a  new 
supply  of  water  from  far  up  the  Teverone, 
and  as  we  passed  down  that  stream  we  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  see  the  great  work 
now  in  progress,  and  the  regular  grade  is 
made  as  in  the  ancient  aqueducts,  levelling 
valleys  on  them  with  immense  arches  and 
tunnelling  the  mountains.  On  reaching  the 
supposed  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  For- 
tuna  Muliebris,  about  four  miles  from  Rome, 
we  looked  eagerly  to  see  some  remnant  of 
ancient  days  which  might  point  out  the  spot 
where  Coriolanus  yielded  to  the  intercessions 
of  his  wife  and  mother,  and  spared  his  native 
city,  but  no  such  mark  met  our  eyes,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  according  to  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quaries we  had  passed  very  near  to  the  spot. 
On  arriving  at  the  station  below  the  little 
town  of  Frascati,  we  began  our  experience  as 
pedestrians  by  climbing  the  steep  hill-side, 
up  more  than  four  hundred  steps,  to  reach 
the  level  of  the  town.  In  the  afternoon,  we 
visited  the  villa  Aldobrandini,  on  the  hills 
above  which  we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the 
level  Campagna,  Rome  and  the  sea  upon  the 
western  horizon  ;  from  the  palace  we  climbed 
up  steep  paths,  delightfully  shaded  and 
adorned  with  fountains,  in  the  direction  of 
ancient  Tusculum.  After  what  seemed  a 
very  long  walk,  (for  we  lost  our  way,1  we 
reached  the  amphitheatre  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  It  resembles  those  which  we  have 
seen  at  Nismes,  Aries  and  Pompeii,  and  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  but  it  was  even  more 
effectually  buried  by  the  earth  which  has 
washed  down  from  the  hills  above,  th an 
Pompeii  was  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
We  went  down  into  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers where  the  wild  beasts  and  their  victims 
were  kept,  and  clambered  from  room  to  room 
through  the  dark  passages  at  some  risk  of 
life  and  limb.  Excavations  have  been  made, 
and  are  being  made,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  stone  seals  and  other 
valuable  portions  for  building  purposes. 
This  has  been  the  fate  of  nil  these  ancient 
amphitheatres.  Almost  a  whole  village  was 
constructed  out  of  stones  quarried  from  that 
at  Pompeii;  those  at  Nismes  and  Aries  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  several  palaces?  at 
Home  are  built  of  stones  taken  from  the 
Coliseum.  This  vandalism  is  now  Stopped 
elsewhere,  but  seems  to  be  still  in  progress 
among  the  ruins  of  Tusculum.  Passing  out 
of  the  amphitheatre,  we  entered  upon  the 
ancient  street  leading  up  to  the  gate;  paved 
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like  Pompeii  and  all  the  ancient  Roman 
roads,  with  great  polygonal  blocks  of  stone. 
Within  the  walls  all  was  one  indistinguish- 
able mass  of  ruins.  Now  we  seemed  to  be 
walking  on  great  masses  of  native  rock,  but 
a  close  examination  showed  them  to  be 
enormous  fallen  and  broken  arches ;  now  a 
small  aperture  in  the  hill-side  led  into  vast 
vaulted  chambers  with  their  arches  still  en- 
tire ;  now  we  descended  into  long  corridors, 
half-filled  with  fallen  roofs  and  walls,  and 
crept  into  chambers  whose  doors  were  almost 
filled  with  rubbish,  and  whose  walls  were 
lined  with  ivy,  or  adorned  with  various  cling- 
ing flowers.  At  length  we  reached  a  lovely 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  where  a  green 
lane  shaded  with  ilex  trees  led  up  to  the  lit- 
tle theatre.  We  walked  up  this  lane  upon 
the  soft  green  grass,  except  where  the  thin 
covering  of  soil  had  been  removed,  and  there 
the  broad  square  blocks  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment were  disclosed.  The  semicircular  seats 
and  the  stage  of  the  theatre  were  almost  per- 
fectly preserved  ;  and  beyond  this  we  seemed 
to  be  walking  over  a  level  plain,  with  large 
regular  openings  in  it  of  considerable  depth  ; 
on  looking  more  carefully,  we  saw  that  we 
were  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  a  series  of 
great  pillars  united  by  arches,  and  that  the 
central  portions  having  fallen,  produced  the 
appearance  of  the  regular  openings  in  the 
ground  which  we  had  observed.  1  counted 
seven  rows  of  great  pillars,  six  in  a  row,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  remains  of  some  great 
edifice  were  beneath  our  feet.  A  soldier  who 
was  writh  us  assured  us  that  it  was  the  famous 
villa  of  Cicero,  which  it  might  possibly  have 
been ;  at  any  rate  we  were  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  city,  famous  as  being  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  great  Roman  orator.  Ascend- 
ing the  citadel,  we  obtained  a  very  fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Toward  the  west, 
far  beneath  our  feet,  lay  the  wooded  slopes 
through  which  we  had  to  ascend  from  Frascati ; 
to  the  north,  Rome,  the  Campagna  and  the 
Sabine  hills,  several  of  their  peaks  crowned 
with  the  peculiar,  quaint,  little,  crowded 
Italian  towns  ;  to  the  east  opened  the  pretty 
green  valley  separating  the  Alban  range  on 
the  south  from  the  Sabine  hills  on  the  north, 
with  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Volscians  rising 
at  the  farther  end ;  to  the  south,  the  Alban 
range,  highest  among  which  rose  the  Monte 
Cavi,  with  the  little  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa, 
where  we  are  to  spend  the  night ;  close  below 
its  peak,  and  in  the  far  south-west,  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  sparkled  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  We  returned  to 
Frascati  by  one  of  the  many  Borghese 
palaces,  which  is  occupied  at  present  as  a 
Jesuit  college,  and  stopped  a  few  moments  to 
see  the  pupils  exercising  in  the  riding  school. 


One  of  the  sons  of  Prince  Borghese,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  were  pointed 
out  to  us  among  the  number.  In  the  even- 
ing, we  rode  up  the  steep  slopes  of  Rocca  di 
Papa  on  two  sure-footed  donkeys  ;  and  early 
the  next  morning  we  were  ready  to  ascend 
Monte  Cavi,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alban 
mountains,  passing  up  through  the  lofty 
plain  called  the  Camp  of  Hannibal,  where 
the  Pope  is  constructing  a  stronghold,  to 
resist  the  constantly  increasing  opposition  to 
his  temporal  power,  (the  crater  of  an  extinct 
or  slumbering  volcano,  and  none  the  less  ap- 
propriate on  that  account.)  We  commenced 
the  ascent  of  Monte  Cavi,  the  ancient  Mons 
Albanus.  About  half  way  up  the  ascent  we 
came  to  the  ancient  Roman  way  leading  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ferialis,  where  the 
Generals  of  Rome  went  up  to  celebrate  the 
ovation,  and  where  the  solemn  assemblies  of 
the  Thirty  Latin  Tribes  were  held  ;  this  pave- 
ment was  very  perfect,  even  the  curb-stones 
along  the  side  retaining  their  places.  Here, 
at  least,  we  looked  upon  a  relic  of  antiquity, 
upon  which  no  doubt  or  cavil  can  be  raised, 
and  here  we  certainly  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
Csesar  and  Marcellus.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
a  Passionist  Convent  now  stands,  and  one  of 
the  brothers  received  us  very  kindly,  and 
from  that  commanding  height  traced  for  us 
the  route  which  we  intended  to  take  in  the 
evening  in  the  direction  of  Palestine. 

E.  H.  M. 


From  LittelPs  Living  Age. 
DR.  LIVINGSTONE  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF 
■\  GOOD  WrOKDS." 
Lake  Nyassa,  August  28,  1866. 

My  dear  Dr.  MacLeod. — The  hint  you  threw 
out  in  our  last  interview  about  the  Hermans- 
burg  missionaries  has  been  turned  over  in 
my  mind  again  and  again  in  the  weary  tread- 
mill trudge  of  some  300  miles  from  the  coast 
to  this.  Let  me  try  and  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  country  passed  over,  and  then,  if  I 
succeed,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment 
in  the  matter. 

From  the  coast,  at  a  nice  little  land-locked 
harbor  called  Pempa,  at  the  bottom  of  Mikin- 
dany  bay,  which  you  may  look  for  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  the  river  Rovuma,  the 
country  is  a  gradual  slope,  up  to  within  forty 
or  fifty  miles  of  this.  The  land  around  the 
harbor  rises  at  once  to  150  or  200  feet,  and  is 
prettily  wooded.  There  are  six  villages  of 
half-caste  Arabs  dotted  round  the  harbor,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  over  three  miles. 
The  entrance  is  narrow  but  deep,  and  the 
southern  part  affords  anchorage  for  ships  of 
any  size.  When  we  leave  this,  and  proceed 
away  southwards  towards  the  Rovuma,  we 
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travel  in  a  wady — not  very  like  your  Wady 
Toora  or  Mousa,  the  remembrance  of  which 
makes  the  eyes  blink,  but  still  a  genuine 
orthodox  wady,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
dry  river's  bed.    This  has  thickly  wooded 
banks  and  braes,  sloping  up  100  or  150  feet 
on  each  side,  and  the  path,  somewhat  like  a 
sheep-walk,  winds  along  the  bottom  among 
grass  which  often  towers  over  one's  head,  and 
has  stalks  as  thick  as  quills.    We  are  not 
blinded,  it  is  true,  by  the  glare  from  sand  and 
stones,  but  have  often  to  keep  the  eyes  half 
shut   for   fear   of  the   spikelets   of  grass. 
The  only  water  is  to  be  found  in  wells.  The 
barometer  showed  a  gradual  ascent,  and  in 
time  we  got  on  a  plateau  cut  up  in  various 
directions  by  these  smothering  wadys.  On 
the  heights  and  their  slopes  we  have  general- 
ly dense  forests — the  trees  not  so  large  as 
they  are  thickly  planted,  and  horribly  inter- 
twined with  climbing  plants.    I  call  them 
plants,  but  they  are  in  fact  trees  run  mad  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  ;  some  are  as  thick 
as  a  man-of-war's  hawsers  and  as  round ; 
others  are  flat  like  sword  scabbards ;  and 
along  the  centre  of  the  flat  on  each  side  are 
set  groups  of  straight  strong  thorns  ;  others 
have  hooked  thorns  like  our  sweet  briar,  but 
magnified,  and  meaning  mischief.    These  and 
other   entanglers   give   one  the   idea  that 
Africa  has  got  a  pretty  fair  share  of  the 
curse — "  Thorns  and  briars,"  &c.    Paths  had 
been  made  by  the  people,  who  are  named  Ma- 
konde,  but  they  were  much  too  low  for  camels 
and  too  narrow  for  buffaloes.    We  got  them 
cleared  for  very  reasonable  wages  ;  and  when 
we  were  eighty  or  ninety  miles  from  the 
coast,  or  away  from  the  damp  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  forest  became  much  more  open. 
It  was  still,  however,  dense  enough  to  pre- 
vent our  getting  more  than  a  mere  glimpse  to 
any  distance.    The  Rovuma  has  the  plateau 
mentioned,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  each 
bank,  for  the  first  eighty  miles  or  so.  We 
could  of  course  see  it — a  great  green  mass  of 
foliage,  with  an  occasional  red  rock  jutting 
out.     The  confluence   of  the  Loendi  and 
Rovuma  is  about  150  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  sources  of  both  lie  near  each  other,  and 
!>oth  have  the  same  character — sandy  bot- 
oms,  rapid  currents,  and  many  rocky  islands. 
We  went  along  the  Rovuma  for  sonic  dis- 
I  mien  above  the  confluence,  and  then,  always 


us  rather  hard  lines,  and  we  had  to  push  on 
as  fast  as  we  could  to  reach  the  land  of 
plenty  before  us.  With  four  of  my  com- 
panions, I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  inhab- 
ited part  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  sixth  day's  march  I 
counted  fifteen  running  burns,  some  ten  yards 
wide  and  thigh  deep,  though  it  was  the  dry 
season.  We  were  then  between  2,000  and 
3,009  feet  abjove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
found  it  cold  enough  for  flannels.  The  most 
of  this  depopulated  tract  shows  evidence  of  a 
former  prosperity.  The  ridges,,  like  our 
potatoe  drills,  on  which  the  people  plant 
dourra,  maize,  beans,  and  cassava,  to  allow 
the  superflous  rains  to  run  off,  were  every- 
where visible.  Calcined  clay  pipes,  used  in 
smelting  furnaces,  are  so  abundant  that  it  is 
clear  the  people  worked  extensively  in  iron. 
The  watershed  between  the  coast  and  lake  is 
about  forty  miles  from  the  latter,  and  is 
about  3,400  or  4,000  feet  of  altitude.  Where 
I  write  is  1,200  feet,  and  not  so  cold  as  on  the 
heights. 

On  the  seaboard  we  have  low  Arab  half- 
castes ;  but  seven  miles  inland,  we  come  to 
the  Makonde,  who  make  clearances  in  the 
forest  and  cultivate  grain  pretty  largely. 
Food  is  very  cheap,  and  a  village  may  be 
found  every  two  or  three  miles.  At  certain 
seasons  they  dig  gum-copal  for  sale.  We 
found  them  very  civil,  but  they  are  said  not 
to  be  always  so ;  and  on  a  former  occasion 
they  began  to  shoot  at  us,  with  arrows  and 
balls,  without  the  smallest  provocation.  Four 
of  the  balls  went  through  the  boat's  sail 
above  our  heads.  Beyond  the  Makonde  we 
come  to  the  Matambwe,  who  differ  little  but 
in  dialect  and  the  markings  on  their  faces 
and 
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mg,  oame  first  to  an  undulatina  and 


hen  to  a  mountainous  country.  Although 
;  he  country  was  still  covered  with  open  fprest, 
Ijve  oould  get  a  view  of  the  distant  mountains 
fom  the  crests  of  the  waves  into  which  the 
•egiou  has  been  worn  or  upheaved,  A.boul 

180  miles  from  this  we  entered  a,  well-walered. 

ruitful,  but  depopulated  district.  A  dearth 
f  food  Prom  the  qonfluence  to  thai  poiul  gave 


bodies.  Still  further  inland,  we  meet 
the  Makoa,  easily  known  by  marks  like  a 
half-moon  on  the  forehead.  And  then  we 
have  Waiau  or  Waiyau — elsewhere  called 
Ajawa — and  the  people  of  the  Lake  Wan- 
yassa  or  Manganja.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last,  all  may  be  described  as  of  various 
shades  of  brown  :  some  are  very  light  indeed. 
Their  heads,  especially  those  of  the  Waiyau, 
are  round  and  compact  ;  foreheads  good,  but 
small  ;  in  the  nose,  the  ahv  nasi  are  always 
full ;  lips  moderately  thick,  but  the  profile  is 
not  at  all  prognathous,  like  the  Weal  Coast 
negro  ;  height,  middle  size  ;  bodies  and  limbs 
well-shaped  and  strong.  The  women  wear 
the  hideous  lipring,  and  either  file  their  teeth 
to  points  or  into  notches.  Each  tribe  has  its 
own  dialect;  but  this  causes  no  difficulty — 
there  are  so  many  who  understand  several. 

Our  great  difficulty  was  the  dearth  of  food 
thai  prevailed  over  a  wide  district.  We  had, 
of  course,  a  share  of  those  petty  annoyancea 
which  are  best  forgotten,  but  which  some- 
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times  creep  into  books  of  travels,  till  they 
make  one  scunner.  The  most  formidable 
obstacle  is  the  slave  trade.  Every  year, 
swarms  of  Zanzibar  and  coast  Arabs  come  up 
laden  with  ammunition  and  calico.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  go  to  a  Waiyau  village, 
exhibit  their  goods,  and  say,  "  These  want 
slaves."  They  are  invited  to  remain  where 
they  are  ;  and  marauding  parties,  with  gun- 
powder on  tick  (I  have  forgotten  the  proper 
word\  sally  forth  to  the  Manganja  villages, 
and  there  the  bowman  never  make  any  stand 
agiinst  firearms.  Most  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  villages  attacked  are  brought 
back.  The  men  who  escape  often  perish  of 
starvation,  for  their  stores  are  all  consumed 
by  fire,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  wickedness, 
by  the  marauders.  This  is  the  process  which 
depopulated  the  rich,  fertile  country,  we 
travelled  over  ;  and  it  is  that  of  which  we 
saw  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Shire  valley.  Each  caravan  is  called 
a  safari,  and  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more 
underlings,  with  a  captain,  after  whom  the 
safari  is  named.  They  divide  when  they 
reach  the  Waiyau  country  ;  and  parties  go  to 
separate  villages,  with  instructions  to  return 
to  some  point  agreed  on,  when  they  have 
each  secured  a  complement  of  slaves.  We 
nearly  met  seven  of  these  safaris;  but  no 
sooner  did  they  hear  that  the  English  were 
coming,  than  off  they  scampered  across  the 
country,  through  pathless  forests.  One  was, 
however,  just  entering  on  the  uninhabited 
part  referred  to,  as  no  news  had  reached  the 
leader  till  we  had  lighted  upon  him.  On 
hearing  that  I  had  been  making  forced 
marches  to  procure  food  for  my  party  behind, 
and  that  we  were  all  nearly  famished,  he 
generously  presented  an  ox  and  bag  of  flour. 
I  felt  no  inclination  to  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  teeth.  The  guilt  in  all  this  slaving  is  so 
subdivided,  that  no  one,  unless  he  sees  the 
whole  process,  can  appreciate  its  enormity ; 
and  then  in  describing  what  one  has  actually 
seen,  and  carefully  keeping  a  long  way  with- 
in the  truth,  there  is  always  a  natural  appre- 
hension of  being  considered  guilty  of  exag- 
geration by  the  would-be  long-headed  and 
worldly-wise.  The  goods  are  usually  ad- 
vanced on  credit  by  merchants  at  'Kilwa 
(Quilloa)  and  elsewhere.  The  riff-raff  half- 
castes  who  accompany  the  leader  of  the 
safari,  and  sometimes  go  with  the  Waiyau 
marauders,  look  on  slaves  as  so  many  cattle. 
It  is  probable  that  those  whom  we  saw  tied 
to  trees,  and  left  to  perish  because  the  owner 
was  vexed  at  losing  his  money  by  their  being 
unable  to  travel  farther,  were  the  victims  of 
this  class.  These  half-castes  seethe  clue  to 
part  of  the  mortality  that  takes  place  on  the 
way  to  the  coast.    But  the  Waiyau  and  the 


principal  slave-merchants  at  'Kilwa  see  very 
little  of  it,  and  care  less.  I  refer  more  large- 
ly to  this  half-caste  class  because,  though 
they  have  scarcely  any  religion,  they  have 
abundance  of  bigotry,  and  they  form  the 
main  obstacle  to  efforts  by  Christian  mission- 
aries. The  Sultan  has  no  power  over  them. 
They  obey  him  when  it  suits  them,  and  pay 
no  attention  to  his  orders  when  they  are  un- 
palatable. No  attempts  have  ever  been  made, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  any  Arab  of  any 
sort,  on  the  East  coast  or  inland,  to  propa- 
gate Mahometanism.  This  indifference  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  probable  fact,  that 
many  Arabian  emigrants  mixed  with  the 
native  population  before  Mahomet  appeared, 
and  that  the  present  mixed  race  had  too 
much  of  the  African  in  them  to  imbibe  the 
fanaticism  of  the  prophet's  immediate  suc- 
cessors. However  it  may  have  been,  the 
coast  tribes  are  a  most  unpromising  people 
for  a  missionary  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 
From  all  I  can  gather,  Africa  must  be  Chris- 
tianized from  within.  The  Waiyau  even  are 
a  more  likely  people  to  receive  the  Gospel 
than  any  of  the  littoral  tribes,  who  are  steeped 
in  prejudice  and  religious  pride.  ' 

My  estimate  of  Mataka,  the  principal  chief 
of  the  watershed  country,  may  have  been  too 
favorable.  You  may  judge  of  the  eflects  of 
huge  baskets  of  porridge  on  a  famished 
Scotchman, — none  of  your  thin  brose,  but 
such  as  a  spade  would  stand  at  upright  in  as 
Cleopatra's  needle  does  in  the  mud  of  the 
Nile.  But  some  of  his  people  had  gone  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  he  had  given  orders 
before  our  arrival  to  send  them  and  their 
cattle  back.  I  accidentally  saw  them  :  they 
were  fifty-four  women  and  children,  about  a 
dozen  boys,  and  some  thirty  head  of  cattle 
and  calves.  He  fed  us  most  bountifully  all 
the  time  we  were  at  his  town,  which  consists 
of  at  least  a  thousand  houses,  and  took  care 
that  we  should  travel  easily  through  his 
country,  which  extends  to  the  Lake. 

My  opinion  is,  if  these  Hermannsburg  men 
are  made  of  really  good  stuff,  they  could 
make  their  way  up,  and  keep  the  way  open. 
They  could  raise  wheat  in  winter,  and  all 
European  vegetables  at  the  same  time ;  and' 
the  native  grain  when  the  people  do.    If  they 
sowed  at  other  times  they  would  not  reap. 
They  would  require  calico  sufficient  to  keep 
them  a  year,  and  after  that,  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  small  articles  and  work.    If,  how- 
ever, they  are  men  who  would  sit  down  i 
despair  when  they  had  no  sugar  to  their  tea 
and  call  out  sacrifice,  sacrifice,  they  had  bet 
ter  far  eat  sour  krout  at  home,  and  neve 
quote  me  as  advising  them  to  attempt  what 
only  good  men  and  true  can  do. 

February  1,  1867. — I  am  away  far  beyond 
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the  Ayars,  and,  I  believe,  on  the  watershed 
we  have  been  in  search  of.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  work  our  way  up,  and  I  have 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  gnawing  hunger  ;  but 
I  have  made  many  friends,  spoken  a  few 
words  to  some  in  whose  memory  they  may 
stick,  and  everywhere  protested  against  men 
buying  and  selling  each  other.  I  send  this 
by  some  black  slave  traders,  but  have  some 
doubts  as  to  its  reaching  its  destination. 
They  refuse  to  give  me  more  than  half  a  day 
to  write,  which  induces  me  to  beg  you  to  re- 
member me  to  the  Buchanans  and  say  salaam 
to  your  wife.       Affectionately  yours, 

David  Livingstone. 


For  the  Children. 
THE  FAMILY. 
The  family  is  like  a  book— 

The  children  are  the  leaves, 
The  parents  are  the  cover,  that 

Protection  kindly  gives. 
At  first,  the  pages  of  the  book 

Are  blank,  and  purely  fair, 
But  time  soon  writeth  memories, 

And  painteth  pictures  there. 
Love  is  the  little  golden  clasp 

That  bindeth  up  the  trust ; 
Oh,  break  it  not ;  lest  all  the  leaves 

Shall  scatter  and  be  lost. 

"the  gift  of  god." 

"  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  ?/o«." 
O  thou  not  made  with  bauds, 

Not  throned  above  the  skies, 
Nor  walled  with  shining  walls, 

Nor  framed  with  stones  of  price, 
More  bright  than  gold  or  gem, 
God's  own  Jerusalem  I 
Where'er  the  gentle  heart 

Finds  courage  from  above  ; 
Where'er  the  heart  forsook 

Warms  with  the  breath  of  love  | 
Where  faith  bids  fear  depart, 
City  of  God  I  thou  art. 
Thou  art  where'er  the  proud 

In  humbleness  melts  down  ; 
Where  self  itself  yields  up  ; 

Where  martyrs  win  their  crown  ; 
Where  faithful  souls  possess 
Themselves  in  perfect  peace. 
Where  in  life's  common  ways 

With  cheerful  feet  we  go  ; 
Where  in  His  steps  we  tread 

Who  trod  the  way  of  woe  ; 
Where  He  is  in  the  heart, 
City  of  Cod  1  thou  art. 
Not  throned  above  the  skies, 

Nor  golden  walled  afar, 
But  when  Cbrist'*  two  or  three 

In  His  name  gathered  are, 
B«  in  the  midst  of  them, 
God's  own  Jerusalem  I 

—Francis  Turner  Pah/ravc,  1857. 

A  firm  faith  is  the  best  theology;  a  poo<3 
tile  the  best  philosophy  ;  a  clour  conscience 
j  the  best  law;  honesty  the  best  policy;  ami 
i  temperance  the  beet  physic^ 


THE  PET  LAME. 
BY  J.   H.  m'SAUGHTOS. 
I. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  little  boy, 
Nor  dash  to  earth  his  cup  of  joy  ; 
Give  him  a  smile  whene'er  you  can — 
A  happy  child  makes  happy  man  I 
What  if  the  Shepherd  now  would  come 
And  take  the  little  darling  home  ! 
Ah  me  !  when  He  the  flock  doth  call, 
He  takes  the  pet  lamb  first  of  all !  — 
To  greener  pastures,  from  the  rock 
He  takes  the  pet  lamb  of  the  flock  ! 
H. 

Speak  softly  to  each  little  child  ; 
Let  every  word  be  sweet  and  mild  ; 
Kind  words,  like  goodly  seed,  will  start 
And  fill  the  garden  of  his  heart. 
Then  smile,  and  smooth  his  cares  away, 
The  Shepherd  soon  may  come  your  way  I 
And  ah  I  when  He  the  flock  doth  call, 
He  takes  the  pet  lamb  first  of  all ! — 
To  greener  pastures,  from  the  rock 
He  takes  the  pet  lamb  of  the  flock ! 


THE  ART  OF  HOSPITALITY. 

Welcome  the  coming  guest ;  welcome  him 
with  a  few,  simple,  pleasant,  easy  words ; 
without  ostentatious  cordiality ;  without  gush- 
ing declarations  of  friendship;  without  paraly- 
zing his  arm  by  an  interminable  shaking  of 
hands ;   without  hurry  or  flourish,  or  due 
anxiety  to  have  his  trunk  carried  up  to  his 
room,  or  sandwitching  between  every  sentence 
an  anxious  appeal  to  make  himself  entirely  at 
home — an  appeal  which  usually  operates  to 
make  one  feel  as  much  awav  from  home  as 
possible.    Constantly  taking  it  for  granted 
on  the  part  of  the  host  and  his  family  that 
one  is  not  comfortable,  and  that  they  must 
hurry  about  and  take  all  lesponsibility  (  ami 
all  self-helpfulness)  from  the  guest,  thus  de- 
priving him  of  the  credit  of  common  sense, 
is  something  worthy  of  indignation  ;  all  the 
more  so  because  politeness  forbids  the  least 
sign  of  impatience.    It  is  ill-bred — it  is  not 
decent.    It  is  insulting  to  the  guest,  and  he 
would  serve  the  author  of  such  treatment 
right  if  he  cut  him  thereafter  without  cere- 
mony.   And  yet  how  many  of  our  well-mean- 
ing, and  in  most  things,  well-bred  people,  fall 
into  the  error  that  unless  they  are  constantly 
on  the  alert,  unless  they  establish  a  kind  of 
espionage  over  their  guest,  and  watch  his 
every  movement,  lest  he  should  brush  his 
coat  or  take  a  seat  for  himself,  they  will  be 
wanting  in  courtesy.    The  art  of  hospitality 
consists  in  putting  the  guest  at  his  ease  ;  and 
this  does  not  mean  telling  him  to  be  at  his 
ease.    It  consists  in  making  him  forget  that 
he  is  a  guest,  and  not  in  constantly  pushing 
the  fact  before  his  eves.    And  it  also  consist? 
in  leaving  to  him  the  exercise  of  his  senses 
and  of  rcuposibility,  at  least  so  far  that,  find- 
ing what   he  needs  at  his  hand,  he  mav  help 
himself.—  The  Cultivator. 
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AUDUBON,  THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST. 
BY   JAMES  PAETON. 

One  of  the  happiest  of  men,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  characters,  we  have  had 
in  America,  was  John  James  Audubon,  the 
celebrated  painter  and  biographer  of  Ameri- 
can birds.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose 
pursuits  were  in  accordance  with  his  tastes 
and  his  talents  ;  and,  besides  this,  he  enjoyed 
almost  every  other  facility  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  mortal. 

His  father  was  a  French  admiral,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  emi- 
grated to  Louisiana,  where  he  prospered  and 
reared  a  family.  His  distinguished  son  was 
born  in  1780.  While  he  was  still  a  little 
boy,  he  showed  a  remarkable  interest  in  the 
beautiful  birds  that  flew  about  his  father's 
sugar  plantation,  particularly  the  mocking 
bird,  which  attains  its  greatest  perfection  in 
that  part  of  Louisiana.  He  soon  had  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  living  birds  ;  and  he 
tells  us  that  his  first  attempts  to  draw  and 
paint  were  inspired  by  his  desire  to  preserve 
a  memento  of  the  beautiful  plumage  of  some 
of  his  birds  that  died.  In  delineating  his 
feathered  friends  he  displayed  so  much  talent 
that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  father  took 
him  to  Paris,  and  placed  him  in  the  studio  of 
the  famous  painter,  David,  where  he  neglected 
every  other  branch  of  art  except  the  one  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  excel.  David's 
forte  was  in  painting  battle-pieces ;  but  his 
pupil  was  never  attracted  to  pictures  of  that 
kind,  and  he  occupied  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively in  painting  birds.  At  seventeen,  he 
returned  to  Louisiana,  and  resumed,  with  all 
his  former  ardor,  his  favorite  study. 

"  My  father/'  he  says,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, "  then  made  me  a  present  of  a  magni- 
ficent farm  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  where  I  married.  The  cares 
of  a  household,  the  love  which  I  bore  my 
wife,  and  the  birth  of  two  children,  did  not 
diminish  my  passion  for  Ornithology.  An 
invincible  attraction  drew  me  towards  the 
ancient  forests  of  the  American  continent, 
and  many  years  rolled  away  while  I  was  far 
from  my  family." 

To  facilitate  his  design  of  studying  birds  in 
their  native  woods,  he  removed  his  family  to 
the  village  of  Henderson,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  whence,  for  fifteen  years,  he  made 
excursions  into  the  forest  with  his  portfolio, 
rifle  and  gaming  bag. 

From  the  great  lakes  to  the  extremest 
points  of  Florida — from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  prairies  beyond  the  Mississippi — through 
impenetrable  forests,  in  can eb rakes  almost 
impassable,  and  on  the  boundless  prairies,  he 
sought  for  new  varieties  of  birds,  copying 
them  of  the  size  of  life,  and  measuring  every 


part  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  mathematics. 
Up  with  the  dawn,  and  rambling  about  all 
day,  he  was  the  happiest  of  men  if  he  re- 
turned to  his  camp  in  the  evening,  in  his 
game  bag  a  new  specimen  with  which  to 
enrich  his  collection.  He  had  no  thought 
whatever  of  publishing  his  pictures. 

"  It  was  no  desire  of  glory,"  he  assures  us, 
"  which  led  me  into  this  exile — I  wished  only 
to  enjoy  nature." 

After  fifteen  years  of  such  life  as  this,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  relations  in  Philadelphia, 
carrying  with  him  two  hundred  of  his  designs, 
the  result  of  his  laborious  and  perilous  wan- 
derings. Being  obliged  to  leave  Philadelphia 
for  some  weeks,  he  left  these  in  a  box  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  relations.  On  his  return 
what  was  his  horror  and  despair  to  discover 
that  they  w7ere  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  "  A 
poignant  flame,"  he  remarks,  "pierced  my 
brain  like  an  arrow  of  fire,  and  for  several 
weeks  I  was  prostrate  with  fever.  At  length, 
physical  and  moral  strength  awoke  within  me. 
Again  I  took  my  gun,  my  game*'  bag  and 
portfolio,  and  my  pencils,  and  plunged  once 
more  into  the  depths  of  the  forests.  Three 
years  passed  before  I  had  repaired  the  damage, 
and  they  were  three  years  of  happiness.  To 
complete  my  work,  I  went  every  day  farther 
from  the  abodes  of  men.  Eighteen  months 
rolled  away,  and  my  object  was  accom- 
pished." 

During  his  stay  in  Philadelphia,  in  1824, 
Audubon  became  acquainted  with  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  strongly  urged  the 
naturalist  to  publish  his  designs.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  work  far  too  expensive  to  be 
undertaken  in  America  alone.  He  proposed 
to  issue  several  volumes  of  engravings,  colored 
and  of  life-size,  with  other  volumes  of  printed 
descriptions.  The  price  of  the  work  was  fixed 
at  a  thousand  dollars.  Before  he  had  ob- 
tained a  single  subscriber,  he  set  his  engra- 
vers to  work  and  proceeded  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  wealthy  men  of  England  and 
France. 

He  was  received  in  Europe  with  great  dis- 
tinction,  and  obtained  in  all,  one  hundred  and  j 
seventy  subscribers,  of  whom  about  eighty  .j 
were  Europeans.    While  the  first  volume  was  <[ 
in   course   of  preparation,  he  returned  to  i 
America,  and  spent  another  year  in  ranging.  | 
the  forests  to  add  to  his  store.    In  1830,  the  | 
first  of  his  wonderful  works  appeared,  consist-  • 
ing  of  a  hundred  colored  plates,  and  repre- 
senting ninety-nine  varieties  of  birds.    The  | 
volume  excited  enthusiasm  wherever  it  was 
received.  The  king  of  France  and  king  of  Eng-  . 
land  inscribed  their  names  at  the  head  of  his 
list  of  subscribers.     The  principal  learned 
societies  of  London  and  Paris  added  Audit- 
bon  to  the  number  of  their  members,  and  the  ' 
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great  naturalists  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Wilson 
and  others,  joined  in  a  chorus  of  praise. 

The  work,  which  consisted  of  four  volumes 
of  engravings  and  five  of  letter-press,  was 
completed  in  1839.  For  the  latter  volumes, 
he  again  passed  three  years  in  exploration, 
and  one  time,  was  enabled  to  study  the  birds 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  a  vessel  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  placed  at 
his  disposal.  Returning  to  New  York,  he 
purchased  a  beautiful  residence  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson,  near  the  city,  where  he  pre- 
pared for  the  press  an  edition  of  his  great 
work  upon  smaller  paper,  in  seven  volumes, 
which  was  completed  in  1844. 

Many  New  Yorkers  remembered  that  about 
that  time  he  exhibited  in  that  city  a  wonder- 
ful collection  of  his  original  drawings,  which 
contained  several  thousands  of  animals  raid 
birds,  all  of  which  he  had  studied  in  their 
native  homes,  all  drawn  of  the  size  of  life  by 
his  own  hand,  and  all  represented  with  their 
natural  foliage  around  them. 

He  was  now  sixty-five  years  of  age,  but  his 
natural  vigor  appeared  in  no  degree  abated. 
Park  Godwin,  who  knew  him  well  at  that 
time,  describes  him  as  possessing  all  the 
sprightliness  and  vigor  of  a  young  man.  He 
was  tall  and  remarkably  well  formed,  and 
there  was  in  his  countenance  a  singular  blend- 
ing of  innocence  and  ambition.  His  head 
was  exceedingly  remarkable.  "  The  forehead 
high,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  "arched  and  un- 
clouded ;  the  hairs  of  the  brow  prominent, 
particularly  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  which 
was  long  and  aquiline  ;  chin  prominent,  and 
mouth  characterized  by  energy  and  determi- 
nation. The  eyes  were  dark  gray,  set  deeply 
in  the  head,  and  as  restless  as  the  glance  of 
an  eagle."  His  manners  were  exceedingly 
gentle,  and  his  conversation  full  of  point  and 
spirit.  Still  unsatisfied,  he  undertook  in 
his  old  age  a  new  work  on  the  quadrupeds  of 
America,  for  which  he  had  gathered  much 
material  in  his  various  journeys.  Again  he 
took  to  the  woods, — accompanied,  however, 
now  by  his  two  sons  Victor  and  John,  who 
had  inherited  much  of  his  talent  and  zeal. 

Returning jp  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  he  proceeded  leisurely  to  prepare  his 
gatherings  for  the  press,  assisted  always  by 

his  sons  and  Other  friends.    "  Surrounded 

he  wrote,  "by  all  the  members  of  my  dear 
family,  enjoying  the  affection  of  numerous 
friends  who  have  never  abandoned  mo,  ami 
possessing  a  sufficient  share  of  nil  thai  eon- 

!  tributes  to  make  life  agreeable*  I  lilt  my 
grateful  eyes  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  and 

I  feel  that  1  am  happy." 

He  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work  upon 

the  quadrupeds,*  Attacked  by  disease  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  which  was  the  year  1851, 


he  died  so  peacefully  that  it  was  more  like 
going  to  sleep  than  death.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  Trinity  Cemetery,  which  adjoins  his 
residence. 

His  sons,  it  is  said,  have  continued  the 
labors  of  their  father,  and  design  one  day  to 
publish  the  work  on  the  quadrupeds  of 
America.  Mr.  Audubon  also  left  an  auto- 
biography, which,  perhaps,  may  seethe  light. 
Besides  his  eminence  as  an  artist,  Audubon 
was  a  vigorous  and  picturesque  writer.  Some 
passages  of  his  descriptions  of  the  habits  of 
the  birds  are  among  the  finest  pieces  of  writing 
yet  produced  in  America,  and  have  been 
made  lamiliar  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  school  reading-books. 

We  learn  from  the  career  of  this  estima- 
ble man  that  he  who  would  accomplish  much 
in  the  short  life-time  of  a  human  being,  must 
concentrate  his  powers  upon  one  subject,  and 
that  object  congenial  with  his  tastes  and 
talents.  Audubon  did  in  his  life  one  thing, 
he  made  known  to  mankind  the  birds  of  his 
native  land  ;  and  he  did  this  so  well  that  his 
name  will  be  held  in  honor  as  long  as  the  mate- 
rials last  of  which  his  volumes  are  composed. 
—  The  American  Presbyterian. 


THEY  WON'T  TROUBLE  YOU  LONG. 

Children  grow  up — nothing  on  earth  grows 
so  fast  as  children.  It  was  but  yesterday,  and 
that  lad  was  playing  with  tops,  a  buoyant 
boy.  He  is  a  man,  and  gone  now7 !  There  is 
no  more  childhood  for  him  or  for  us.  Life 
has  claimed  him.  When  a  beginning  is  made 
it  is  like  ravelling  a  stocking  ;  stitch  by  stitch 
gives  way  till  all  is  gone.  The  house  has  not 
a  child  in  it— there  is  no  more  noise  in  the 
hall — boys. rushing  pell-mell;  it  is  orderly 
now.  There  are  no  more  skates  or  sleds,  hats, 
balls  or  strings  left  scattered  about.  Things 
are  neat  enough  now.  There  is  no  delay  for 
sleepy  folks;  there  is  no  longer  any  task,  be- 
fore you  lie  down,  of  looking  after  anybody 
and  tucking  up  the  bed  clothes.  There  are 
no  disputes  to  settle,  nobody  to  get  oif  to 
school,  no  complaint,  no  importunities  for  im- 
possible things,  no  rips  to  mend,  no  ringers 
to  tie  up,  no  faces  to  be  washed,  or  collars 
to  be  arranged.  There  was  never  such 
peace  in  the  house!  It  would  sound  like 
music  to  have  some  feet  to  clatter  down 
the  front  stairs!  Oh,  for  some  children's 
noise]  What  used  to  ail  us,  that  we  were 
hushing  the  loud  laugh,  checking  their 
noisy  frolic,  and  reproving  their  slamming 
and  banging  the  doors  ! 

We  wisli  our  neighbors  would  only  lend  us 
an  urchin  or  two  to  make  a  little  noise  in 
these  premise."?.  A  home  without  children  ! 
It  is  like  a  lantern  and  no  candle;  a  garden 
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and  no  flowers  ;  a  brook  and  no  water  gurgling 
and  gushing  through  its  channel. 

We  want  to  be  tried,  to  be  vexed,  to  be  run 
over ;  to  hear  children  at  work  with  all  its 
varieties.  During  the  secular  clays  this  is 
enough  marked.  But  it  is  the  Sabbath  that 
puts  our  homes  to  the  proof.  That  is  the 
Christian  family  day.  The  intervals  of  pub- 
lic worship  are  spaces  of  peace.  The  family 
seems  made  up  that  day.  The  children  are 
at  home.  You  can  lay  your  hands  upon  their 
heads.  They  seem  to  recognize  the  greater 
and  lesser  love — to  God  and  to  friends.  The 
house  is  peaceful  but  not  still.  There  is  a 
low  and  melodious  thrill  of  children  in  it. 
But  the  Sabbath  comes  too  still  now.  There 
is  a  silence  that  aches  in  the  ear.  There  is 
too  much  room  at  the  table,  too  much  at  the 
hearth.  The  bedrooms  are  a  world  too 
orderly.  There  is  too  much  leisure,  and  too 
little  care.  Alas!  what  mean  these  things? 
Is  somebody  growing  old  ?  Are  these  signs 
and  tokens  ?  Is  life  waning  ? — H.  W.  Beecher. 

Jean  Paul  beautifully  says  that  the  infinite 
has  sowed  his  name  in  the  heavens  in  burn- 
ing stars,  but  on  the  earth  he  has  sowed  his 
name  in  tender  flowers. 


ITEMS. 

The  Freedman's  Bureau. — There  has  been  great 
doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  exact  condition 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  The  official  publication 
of  the  law  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment shows  that  the  Bureau  still  remains  in  ex- 
istence, notwithstanding  the  title  of  the  law  would 
seem  to  provide  for  its  discontinuance.  The 
present  Commissioner  is  retained  in  office,  and  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  caused  by  death  or 
resignation,  the  same  is  to  be  filled  by  appointment 
of  the  President  on  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
no  officer  of  the  army  can  be  detailed  for  service  as 
Commissioner,  or  can  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
Commissioner  unless  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  and  all  assistant 
commissioners,  agents,  clerks  and  assistants  must 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau.  In 
case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Commissioner  hap- 
pening during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  duties 
of  Commissioner  are  to  be  discharged  by  the  acting 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Bureau  until  such 
vacancy  can  be  filled. 

On  First  month  1st,  1869,  the  Commissioner  is  to 
cause  the  bureau  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  several 
States  within  which  it  has  acted,  and  its  operations 
are  to  be  discontinued.  But  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  bureau  and  the  collection  and  pay- 
ment of  moneys  due  the  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines,  or  their  heirs,  are  to  be  continued  as  now 
provided  by  law  until  otherwise  ordered  by  act  of 
Congress.  This  law  was  passed  by  Congress  over 
the  veto  of  the  President. 

The  Atlantic  Ferry. — "The  Hon.  Chas.  Tupper, 
late  Prime  Minister  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  Fleming,  engineer  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
have  been  staying  for  some  days  at  Valentia,  with 
the  Knight  of  Kerry.    The  object  of  the  visit  is  to 


establish  the  most  direct  and  rapid  communication 
possible  between  this  country  and  America.  They 
propose  to  extend  the  railway  from  Killarney  to  , 
Valentia,  and  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween that  port  and  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  mails,  the 
steamers  to  be  built  specially  to  go  sixteen  knots 
an  hour,  and  thus  reduce  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  one  of  one  hundred  hours." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  what  in  his 
report  on  the  intercolonial  survey  Mr.  Fleming  calls 
the  short  ocean  passage  route,  forms  the  most  direct 
c  hannel  of  communication  between  Europe  and  all 
the  leading  centres  of  the  northern  part  of  this  con-  ] 
tinent.     Mr.  Fleming's  scheme  would  make  St. 
John's,  N.  F.,  the  great  entrepot.    That  city  he 
would  connect  with  St.  George's  on  the  western  I 
side  of  Newfoundland  by  rail.    Directly  opposite 
on  the  New  Brunswick  coast  is  Shippegan.    Be-  I 
tween  Shippegan  and  St.  George's  would  run  a  fast  1 
line  of  boats.    Shippegan  is  but  a  few  miles  from  II 
the  contemplated  route  of  the  Intercolonial  railway. 
The  Intercolonial  built,  a  great  link  in  the  chain 
would  be  provided.     There  would  remain  to  be 
built  a  railway  across  Newfoundland,  some  250  [ 
miles  long,  and  another  from  Killarney  to  Valentia, 
a  distance  of  40  miles.  —  Toronto  Leader,  August  10.  - 

The   New  Northwest  Boundary  Line  op  the 
United   States. — The   territory  acquired   by  the 
recent  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  includes 
the  immense  cluster  and  range  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  extending  from  the  peninsula  of  Alaska 
into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, for  more  than  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude, 
or  over  700  miles  in  that  latitude.    The  new  north-    |  j 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  established  I 
by  that  treaty,  commences  at  the  Diomede  Islands, 
lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Behring's  Straits,     1 1 
about  one  degree  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  j 
latitude  66  degrees  North,  and  longitude  168  degrees 
55  minutes  West   from  Greenwich.     Along   the  j 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  it  extends  to  about 
longitude  143  degrees  West,  and  latitude  69  degrees     j  i 
30    minutes,    including    Kotzebue    Sound,    Cape  M 
Lisburne,  Icy  Cape,  Poiut  Franklin,  Point  Barrow,  S 
Smith's  Bay,  and  other  points  which  are  regarded  H 
as  historical  in  Arctic  explorations,  and  are  now  jl 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.    From  |i 
the  Diomede  Islands  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
the  boundary  line  extends  to  the  western  point  of  |1 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  are  situated  between 
the  52d  and  53d  degrees  of  North  latitude  and  be-  I 
tween  the  172d  degree  of  West  longitude  and  the 
171st  of  East  longitude,  the  western  point  being 
about  30  degrees  of  longitude  farther  to  the  west 
than  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  territory  of  i 
the  United  States  extends  in  east  and  west  direc-  (I 
tion  from  longitude  67  degrees  west  (at  Eastport,  || 
Me.,)  to  168  degrees  east  longitude  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  (beyond  the  most  western  island  of 
the  Aleutian  group),  a  distance  equal  to  125  degrees 
of  longitude,  which  on  the  parallel  of  45  degrees 
north  would  be  equal  to  about  6187  statute  miles. 
The  position  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  is 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  line,  and  is  the  central 
point  east  and  west  of  the  United  States,  it  being 
about  the  same  distance  from  Eastport,  Me.,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  that  it  is  from  the 
latter  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Aleutian 
islands. — Pkila.  Ledger. 

A  colored  man  nauied  Green  has  recently  re-  I 
ceived  the  first  prize  for  declamation  at  Harvard  I 
College. 
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From  Prose  Works  of  J.  G.  Whittier. 
JOHN  BUNYAN. 
(Continued  from  page  388.) 

Abut  this  time,  while  wandering  through 
Bedford  in  search  of  employment,  he  chanced 
to  see  three  or  four  old  women  sitting  at  a 
door,  in  the  evening  sun,  and,  drawing  near 
them,  heard  them  converse  upon  the  things  of 
God ;  of  His  work  in  their  hearts  ;  of  their 
natural  depravity;  of  the  temptations  of  the 
Adversary  ;  and  of  the  joy  of  believing,  and 
of  the  peace  of  reconciliation.  The  words  of 
the  aged  women  found  a  response  in  the  soul 
of  the  listener.  He  felt  his  heart  shake," 
to  use  his  own  words  ;  he  saw  that  he  lacked 
the  true  tokens  of  a  Christian.  He  now  for- 
sook the  company  of  the  profane  and  licen- 
tious, and  sought  that  of  a  poor  man  who 
had  the  reputation  of  piety,  but,  to  his  grief, 
he  found  him  "  a  devilish  ranter,  given  up  to 
all  manner  of  uncleanness  ;  he  would  laugh 
at  all  exhortations  to  sobriety,  and  deny  that 
there  was  a  God,  an  angel,  or  a  spirit." 

"  Neither,"  lie  continues,  "  was  this  man 
only  a  temptation  to  me,  but,  my  calling  ly- 
ing in  the  country,  I  happened  to  come  into 
several  people's  company,  who,  though  strict 
in  religion  formerly,  yet  were  also  dra  wn  aw  ay 
by  those  ranters.  These  would  also  talk  will) 
mo  of  their  way*,  and  condemn  nio  as  illegal 
and  dark)  pretending  (hat  they  (">ly  had  at- 
tained to  perfection,  that  coula  do  what  they 
would  and  not  am.     01  these  temptation- 
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were  suitable  to  my  flesh,  I  being  but  a  young 
man,  and  my  nature  in  its  prime  ;  but  God, 
who  had,  as  I  hope,  designed  me  for  better 
things,  kept  me  in  the  fear  of  his  name,  and 
did  not  suffer  me  to  accept  such  cursed  prin- 
ciples." 

At  this  time  he  was  sadly  troubled  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  he  had  that  faith  which 
the  Scriptures  spake  of.  Traveling  one  day 
from  Elstow*  to  Bedford,  after  a  recent  rain, 
which  had  left  pools  of  water  in  the  path,  he 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  settle  the  question,  by 
commanding  the  pools  to  become  dry,  and  the 
dry  places  to  become  pools.  Going  Under 
the  hedge,  to  pray  for  ability  to  work  the 
miracle,  he  was  struck  with  the  thought,  that 
if  he  failed  he  should  know,  indeed,  that  he 
was  a  castaway,  and  give  himself  up  to  des- 
pair. He  dared  not  attempt  tin1  experiment, 
and  went  on  his  way,  to  use  his  own  lor. 
language,  "tossed  up  and  down  between  the 
Devil  and  his  own  ignorance." 

Soon  after,  he  had  one  of  those  visions 
which  foreshadowed  the  wonderful  dream  of 
his  Pilgrim's  Progress.  He  saw  some  holy 
people  of  Bedford  on  the  sunny  side  of  an 
high  mountain,  refreshing  themselves  in  the 
pleasant  air  and  sunlight,  while  he  was  shiv- 
ering in  cold  and  darkness,  amidst  snows  and 
never-melting  ices,  like  the  victims  of  the 
Scandinavian  hell.  A  wall  compassed  the 
mountain,  separating  him  from  the  blessed, 
with  one  small  gap  or  doorway,  through 
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which,  with  great  pain  and  effort,  lie  was  at 
last  enabled  to  work  his  way  into  the  sun- 
shine, and  sit  down  with  the  saints,  in  the 
light  and  warmth  thereof. 

But  now  a  new  trouble  assailed  him.  Like 
Milton's  metaphysical  spirits,  who  sat  apart, 
''And  reasoned  of  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate," 
he  grappled  with  one  of  those  great  questions 
which  have  always  perplexed  and  baffled  hu- 
man inquiry,  and  upon  which  much  has  been 
written  to  little  purpose.  He  was  tortured 
>  1th  anxiety  to  know  whether,  according 
to  the  Westminster  formula,  he  was  elected  to 
salvation  or  damnation.  His  old  adversary 
vexed  his  soul  with  evil  suggestions,  and  even 
quoted  Scripture  to  enfore  them.  "  It  may 
be  you  are  not  elected,"  said  the  Tempter ; 
and  the  poor  tinker  thought  the  supposition 
altogether  too  probable.  "  Why,  then,"  said 
Satan, "  you  had  as  good  leave  off",  and  strive 
no  farther ;  for  if,  indeed,  you  should  not  be 
elected  and  chosen  of  God,  there  is  no  hope  of 
your  being  saved  ;  for  it  is  neither  in  him  that 
willeth  nor  in  him  that  runneth,  but  in  God 
who  showeth  mercy."  At  length  when,  as  he 
says,  he  was  about  giving  up  the  ghost  of  all 
his  hopes,  this  passage  fell  with  weight  upon 
his  spirit :  "  Look  at  the  generations  of  old, 
and  see  ;  did  ever  any  trust  in  God,  and  were 
confounded  ?"  Comforted  by  these  words,  he 
opened  his  Bible  to  note  them,  but  the  most 
diligent  search  and  inquiry  of  his  neighbors 
failed  to  discover  them.  At  length  his  eye 
fell  upon  them  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus.  This,  he  says,  somewdiat 
doubted  him  at  first,  as  the  book  was  not  ca- 
nonical ;  but  in  the  end  he  took  courage  and 
comfort  from  the  passage.  "  I  bless  God,"  he 
says,  "  for  that  word  ;  it  was  good  for  me. 
That  word  doth  still  oftentimes  shine  before 
my  face." 

A  long  and  weary  struggle  was  now  before 
him.  "  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  express  with 
what  longings  and  breathings  of  my  soul  I 
cried  unto  Christ  to  call  me.  Gold  !  could  it 
have  been  gotten  by  gold,  what  would  I  have 
given  for  it.  Had  I  a  whole  world,  it  had 
all  gone  ten  thousand  times  over  for  this,  that 
my  soul  might  have  been  in  a  converted  state. 
How  lovely  now  was  every  one  in  my  eyes, 
that  I  thought  to  be  converted  men  and  wo- 
men. They  shone,  they  walked  like  a  people 
who  carried  the  broad  seal  of  Heaven  with 
them." 

With  what  force  and  intensity  of  language 
does  he  portray  in  the  following  passage  the 
reality  and  earnestness  of  his  agonizing  ex- 
perience : 

"  While  I  was  thus  afflicted  with  the  fears 
of  my  own  damnation,  there  were  two  things 
wjuld  make  me  wonder :  the  one  was,  when 


I  saw  old  people  hunting  after  the  things  of 
this  life,  as  if  they  should  live  here  always ; 
the  other  was,  when  I  found  professors  much 
distressed  and  cast  down,  when  they  met  with 
outward  losses  ;  as  of  husband,  wife,  or  child. 
Lord,  thought  I,  what  seeking  after  carnal 
things  by  some,  and  what  grief  in  others  for 
the  loss  of  them  !  If  they  so  much  labor  af- 
ter and  shed  so  many  tears  for  the  things  of 
this  present  life,  how  am  I  to  be  bemoaned, 
pitied,  and  prayed  for !  My  soul  is  dying, 
my  soul  is  damning.  Were  my  soul  but  in  a 
good  condition,  and  were  I  but  sure  of  it,  ah  ! 
how  rich  should  I  esteem  myself,  though 
blessed  but  with  bread  and  water  !  I  should 
count  these  but  small  afflictions,  and  should 
bear  them  as  little  burdens.  '  A  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bear  !'  " 

He  looked  with  envy,  as  he  wandered 
through  the  country,  upon  the  birds  in  the 
trees,  the  hares  in  the  preserves  and  the  fishes 
in  the  streams.  They  were  happy  in  their 
brief  existence,  and  their  death  was  but  a 
sleep.  He  felt  himself  alienated  from  God,  a 
discord  in  the  harmonies  of  the  universe. 
The  very  rooks  which  fluttered  around  the  old 
church  spire  seemed  more  worthy  of  the  Cre- 
ator's love  and  care  than  himself.  A  vision 
of  the  infernal  fire,  like  that  glimpse  of  hell 
which  was  afforded  to  Christian  by  the  Shep- 
herds, was  continually  before  him,  writh  its 
"  rumbling  noise,  and  the  cry  of  some  tor- 
mented, and  the  scent  of  brimstone."  With' 
ersoever  he  went,  the  glare  of  it  scorched  him, 
and  its  dreadful  sound  was  in  his  ears.  His 
vivid  but  disturbed  imagination  lent  new  ter- 
rors to  the  awful  figures  by  which  the  sacred 
writers  conveyed  the  idea  of  future  retribu- 
tion to  the  Oriental  mind.  Bunyan's  World 
of  Woe,  if  it  lacked  the  colossal  architecture 
and  solemn  vastness  of  Milton's  Pandemoni- 
um, was  more  clearly  defined ;  its  agonies 
were  within  the  pale  of  human  comprehen- 
sion ;  its  victims  were  men  and  women,  with 
the  same  keen  sense  of  corporeal  suffering 
which  they  possessed  in  life  ;  and  who,  to  use 
his  own  terrible  description,  had  "  all  the 
loathed  variety  of  hell  to  grapple  with ;  fire 
unquenchable,  a  lake  of  choking  brimstone, 
eternal  chains,  darkness  more  black  than 
night,  the  everlasting  gnawing  of  the  worm, 
the  sight  of  devils,  and  the  yells  and  outcries 
of  the  damned." 

His  mind  at  this  period  was  evidently 
shaken  in  some  degree  from  its  balance.  He 
was  troubled  with  strange,  wicked  thoughts, 
confused  by  doubts  and  blasphemous  sugges- 
tions, for  which  he  could  only  account  by  sup- 
posing himself  possessed  of  the  Devil.  He 
wanted  to  curse  and  swear,  and  had  to  clap 
his  hand  on  his  mouth  to  prevent  it.  In 
prayer,  he  felt,  as  he  supposed,  Satan  behind 
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him,  pulling  his  clothes,  and  telling  him  to 
have  done,  and  break  off ;  suggesting  that  he 
had  better  pray  to  him,  and  calling  up  before 
his  mind's  eye  the  figures  of  a  bull,  a  tree, 
or  some  other  object,  instead  of  the  awful  idea 
of  God. 

He  notes  here,  as  cause  of  thankfulness, 
that,  even  in  this  dark  and  clouded  state,  he 
was  enabled  to  see  the  "vile  and  abominable 
things  fomented  by  the  Quakers,"  to  be  errors. 
Gradaully,  the  shadow  wherein  he  had  so  long 
"  Walked  beneath  the  day's  broad  glare, 
A  darkened  man," 
passsd  from  him,  and  for  a  season  he  was  af- 
forded an  "evidence  of  his  salvation  from 
Heaven,  with  many  golden  seals  thereon  hang- 
ing in  his  sight."  But,  ere  long,  other  temp- 
tations assailed  him.  A  strange  suggestion 
haunted  him,  to  sell  or  part  with  his  Saviour. 
His  own  account  of  this  hallucination  is  too 
painfully  vivid  to  awaken  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  sympathy  and  sadness. 

"  I  could  neither  eat  my  food,  stoop  for  a 
pin,  chop  a  stick,  or  cast  mine  eye  to  look  on 
this  or  that,  but  still  the  temptation  would 
come,  sell  Christ  for  this,  or  sell  Christ  for 
that ;  sell  him,  sell  him. 

"  Sometimes  it  would  run  in  my  thoughts, 
not  so  little  as  a  hundred  times  together,  sell 
him,  sell  him  ;  against  which,  I  may  say,  for 
whole  hours  together,  I  have  been  forced  to 
stand  as  continually  leaning  and  forcing  my 
spirit  against  it,  lest  haply,  before  I  were 
aware,  some  wicked  thought  might  arise  in 
my  heart,  that  might  consent  thereto  ;  and 
sometimes  the  tempter  would  make  me  be- 
lieve I  had  consented  to  it ;  but  then  I  should 
be  as  tortured  upon  a  rack,  for  whole  days  to- 
gether. 

"  This  temptation  did  put  me  to  such  scares, 
lest  I  should  at  sometimes,  I  say,  consent 
thereto,  and  be  overcome  therewith,  that,  by 
the  very  force  of  my  mind,  my  very  body 
would  be  put  into  action  or  motion,  by  way  of 
ushing  or  thrusting  with  my  hands  or  el- 
ows  ;  still  answering,  as  fast  as  the  destroyer 
said,  sell  him,  I  will  not,  I  will  not,  I  will  not ; 
no,  not  for  thousands,  thousands,  thousands  of 
worlds ;  thus  reckoning,  lest  L  should  set  too 
low  a  value  on  him,  even  until  I  scarce  well 
knew  where  I  was,  or  how  to  be  composed 
again. 

"  But  to  be  brief :  one  morning,  as  I  did  lie 
in  my  bed,  I  was,  as  at  other  times,  most 
fiercely  assaulted  with  this  temptation,  to  sell 
and  part  with  Christ;  the  wicked  suggestion 
still  running  in  my  mind,  sell  hina,  sell  him, 
sell  him,  sell  him,  sell  him,  as  fast  as  a  man 
could  apeak  ;  against  which,  also,  in  my  mind, 
as  at  oilier  times,  J  answered,  no,  no,  nol  for 
thousands,  thousands,  thousands,  at  leas!  twen- 
ty times  together  ;  but  at  last,  after  much  striv- 


ing, I  felt  this  thought  pass  through  my  heart, 
Let  him  go  if  he  will;  and  I  thought  also, 
that  I  felt  my  heart  freely  consent  thereto. 
O  the  diligence  of  Satan !  O  the  desperate- 
ness  of  man's  heart ! 

"  Now  was  the  battle  won,  and  down  fell  I, 
as  a  bird  that  is  shot  from  the  top  of  a  tree, 
into  great  guilt  and  fearful  despair.  Thus 
getting  out  of  my  bed,  I  went  moping  into  the 
field ;  but  God  knows  with  as  heavy  a  heart 
as  mortal  man  I  think  could  bear ;  where, 
for  the  space  of  two  hours,  I  was  like  a  man 
bereft  of  life  ;  and,  as  now,  past  all  recovery, 
and  bound  over  to  eternal  punishment. 

"  And  withal,  that  Scripture  did  seize  upon 
my  soul :  '  Or  profane  person,  as  Esau,  who, 
for  one  morsel  of  meat,  sold  his  birthright ; 
for  ye  know,  how  that  afterward,  when  he 
would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  re- 
jected ;  for  he  found  no  place  for  repentance, 
though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.' 

For  two  years  and  a  half,  as  he  informs  us, 
that  awful  Scripture  sounded  in  his  ears  like 
the  knell  of  a  lost  soul.  He  believed  that  he 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  His 
mental  anguish  was  united  with  bodily  illness 
and  suffering.  His  nervous  system  became 
fearfully  deranged  ;  his  limbs  trembled  ;  and 
he  supposed  this  visible  tremulousness  and 
agitation  to  be  the  mark  of  Cain.  Troubled 
with  pain  and  distressing  sensations  in  his 
chest,  he  began  to  fear  that  his  breast-bone 
would  split  open,  and  that  he  should  perish 
like  Judas  Iscariot.  He  feared  that  the  tiles 
of  the  houses  would  fall  upon  him  as  he 
walked  in  the  streets.  He  was  like  his  own 
Man  in  the  Cage  at  the  House  of  the  Inter- 
preter, shut  out  from  the  promises,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  certain  judgment.  WM  - 
thought,"  he  says,  "  the  very  sun  that  shiner  a 
in  heaven  did  grudge  to  give  me  light."  And 
still  the  dreadful  words,  "He  found  no  place 
tor  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully 
with  tears,"  sounded  in  the  depths  of  bis  sou  . 

They  were,  he  says,  like  fetters  of  brass  to 
his  legs,  and  their  continual  clanking  folio wc  I 
him  for  months.  Regarding  himself  electa  I 
and  predestined  for  damnation,  he  thougl 
that  all  things  worked  for  his  damage  and 
eternal  overthrow,  while  all  things  wrought 
for  the  best,  and  to  do  good  to  the  elect,  an  I 
called  of  God  unto  salvation.  God  arid  all 
His  universe  had,  he  thought,  conspired 
against  him  ;  the  green  earth,  the  bright  wa- 
ters, the  sky  itself,  were  written  over  with  His 
irrevocable  curse. 

Well  was  it  said  by  Banyan's  contempora- 
ry, the  excellent  Cudwortli,  in  his  eloquent 
sermon  before  the  Long  Parliament,  that 
"  We  are  nowhere  commanded  t<>  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  God,  but  tli<>  w  h. mc  alvav 
given  us  is  this:' To  make  our  calling  and 
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election  sure/  We  have  no  warrant  from 
Scripture  to  peep  into  the  hidden  rolls  of  eter- 
nity, to  spell  out  our  names  among  the  stars/' 
"  Must  we  say  that  God  sometimes,  to  exer- 
cise His  uncontrollable  dominion,  delights 
rather  in  plunging  wretched  souls  down  into 
internal  night  and  everlasting  darkness  ? 
What,  then,  shall  we  make  the  God  of  the 
whole  world?  Nothing  but  a  cruel  and 
dreadful  Erinnys,  with  curled  fiery  snakes 
about  His  head,  and  firebrands  in  His  hand ; 
thus  governing  the  world  !  Surely,  this  will 
make  us  either  secretly  think  there  is  no  God 
in  the  world,  if  He  must  needs  be  such,  or 
else  to  wish  heartily  there  were  none."  It 
was  thus  at  times  with  Bunyan.  He  was 
tempted,  in  this  season  of  despair,  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  resurrection  and  no  judg- 
ment. 

One  day  he  tells  us  a  sudden  rushing  sound, 
as  of  wind  or  the  wings  of  angels,  came  to 
him  through  the  window,  wonderfully  sweet 
and  pleasant ;  and  it  was  as  if  a  voice  spoke 
to  him  from  heaven  words  of  encouragement 
and  hope,  which,  to  use  his  language, 
commanded  for  the  time,  "  a  silence  in  his 
heart  to  all  those  tumultuous  thoughts  that 
did  use,  like  masterless  hell-hounds,  to  roar 
and  bellow  and  make  a  hideous  noise  within 
him."  About  this  time,  also,  some  comforting 
passages  of  Scripture  were  called  to  mind  ; 
but  he  remarks,  that  whenever  he  strove  to 
apply  them  to  his  case,  Satan  would  thrust 
the  curse  of  Esau  in  his  face,  and  wrest  the 
good  word  from  him.  The  blessed  promise, 
"  Him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out,"  was  the  chief  instrumentality  in  re- 
storing his  lost  peace.  He  says  of  it :  "  If 
ever  Satan  and  I  did  strive  for  any  word  of 
God  in  all  my  life,  it  was  for  this  good  word 
of  Christ ;  he  at  one  end,  and  I  at  the  other  ; 

0  !  what  work  we  made !  It  was  for  this  in 
John,  I  say,  that  we  did  so  tug  and  strive  ; 
he  pulled,  and  I  pulled,  but,  God  be  praised ! 

1  overcame  him  ;  I  got  sweetness  from  it.  O  ! 
many  a  pull  hath  my  heart  had  with  Satan  for 
this  blessed  sixth  chapter  of  John  I" 

(To  be  continued.) 


SIMPLICITY. 

A  lady  in  one  of  the  papers  relates  a  sweet 
little  instance  of  a  child's  delicate  thought- 
fulness.  She  says,  I  asked  a  little  boy  last 
evening,  "  Have  you  called  your  grandmam- 
ma to  tea  ?"  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  when  I 
went  to  call  her  she  was  asleep,  and  I  didn't 
know  how  to  wake  her.  I  didn't  want  to 
hollo  at  grandma,  nor  to  shake  her :  so  I  kissed 
her  cheek,  and  that  woke  her  very  softly. 
Then  I  ran  into  the  hall  and  said,  pretty  loud, 
'  Grandma,  tea  is  ready/  And  she  never 
knew  what  woke  her." 


A  testimony  from  Duanesburgh  Quarterly  Meet* 
ing,  concerning  our  beloved  friend,  James 
Tiiontf,  deceased. 

James  Thorn,  the  subject  of  the  following 
memoir,  was  born  in  the  town  of  New  Balti- 
more, Green  Co.,  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
first  day  of  Ninth  month,  1799. 

His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Thorn,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ; 
the  former  acceptably  filling  the  appointment 
of  Elder  for  many  years.  Little  is  now  known 
of  the  early  years  of  their  son  James,  but  it 
is  believed  they  were  circumspect  and  exem- 
plary. 

He  was  married  about  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age  to  Sylvia  Allen,  a  member  of 
Galway  Monthly  Meeting,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y., 
soon  after  which  they  settled  in  Jefferson  Co., 
within  the  limits  of  Leray  Monthly  Meeting, 
when  that  section  was  comparatively  new. 
Here  they  spent  some  ten  years  in  much  ob- 
scurity, when  he  removed  with  his  family 
within  the  limits  of  Middleburg  Meeting,  a 
remote,  out-of-the-way  branch  of  Rensslaer- 
ville  Monthly  Meeting. 

Here  his  Ministerial  labors  commenced, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  were  almost  wholly 
confined  to  that  little  meeting.  In  the  Sev- 
enth month  of  the  year  1843,  he  came  out 
in  the  Monthly  Meeting  with  a  powerful,  liv- 
ing testimony  of  considerable  length,  to  the 
satisfaction  and  admiration  of  those  who 
heard  him.  His  friends  soon  perceived  that 
he  possessed  a  rare  gift  as  a  Minister,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  he  was  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  Society.  With  the  enlargement  of  his 
gift,  his  close"  provings  and  deep  baptisms  in- 
creased. He  saw,  as  he  believed,  an  extend- 
ed field  of  labor  before  him,  into  which  he 
felt  he  was  called  upon  to  enter. 

He  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  with  a 
growing  family  needing  the  avails  of  his  en- 
ergies to  supply  their  daily  wants.  And 
about  this  time  he  was  attacked  with  a  can- 
cerous affection,  which  soon  gave  evidence  of 
baffling  all  medical  skill.  Under  all  these 
painful  circumstances,  any  one  of  which 
seemed  sufficient  to  weigh  down  his  sensitive 
spirit,  it  is  no  wonder  he  despaired  of  finish- 
ing the  work  appointed  him  to  do.  Yet  after 
many  anxious  days  and  wearisome  nights, 
and  years  of  physical  suffering,  "  way  was 
made  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  way,"  for 
his  going  forth  to  the  accomplishing  of  his 
mission. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  removed  within 
the  limits  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  During  the 
seventeen  years  of  intense  suffering  from  can- 
cer on  the  head,  he  performed  nineteen  relig- 
ious visits  with  minutes  of  concurrence  from 
his  Monthly  Meeting ;  and  we  believe  to  the 
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entire  satisfaction  of  the  visited.  Most  of 
these  visits  were  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
Yearly  Meeting.  One  extended  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  two  to  Genessee  Yearly  Meeting. 

His  literary  attainments  were  very  limited  ; 
his  knowledge  of  books  small ;  and  up  to  his 
fortieth  year  he  had  lived  a  very  retired  life  ; 
yet  his  language  was  clear,  pertinent  and  for- 
cible, calculated  to  enchain  a  mixed  audi- 
ence, however  large.  His  extended  feeling 
of  tolerance  opened  a  door  of  admittance  to 
most  orders  of  religious  professors,  often  say- 
ing in  his  public  discourses,  "I  claim  sincerity 
for  myself,  I  cheerfully  accord  it  to  others." 
His  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  of  man- 
ner, his  large  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing 
and  the  suffering,  made  his  presence  much 
coveted  and  widely  solicited  in  cases  of  be- 
reavement ;  hence  his  very  frequent  attend- 
ance of  funerals,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  not  only  among  his  own  people,  but  ex- 
tensively among  others ;  often  travelling  long 
distances  for  their  accomplishment. 

He  was  mostly  able  to  get  to  meetings  till 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  when  his  in- 
tense suffering,  which  he  bore  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  patience,  confined  him  to  his 
house.  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  beloved 
family,  (whose  devotion  and  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  the  loved  sufferer  have  not  often  been 
paralleled)  he  quietly  awaited  the  progress  of 
that  fatal  malady  that  all  saw  must  ere  long 
close  his  useful  life.  Many  sympathizing 
friends  visited  him  during  this  trying  season, 
to  whom  he  evinced  the  faith  and  patience  of 
the  saint,  giving  utterance  to  weighty  and 
edifying  expressions;  which,  though  treas- 
ured in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  them, 
cannot  now  be  collected  so  as  to  make  a  con- 
nected relation  in  this  memoir. 

His  last  and  dying  legacy  to  all  Friends 
everywhere,  was  love.  "  Give  my  love  to  all 
Friends."  Thus  after  giving  directions  about 
his  funeral,  desiring  that  everything  should 
be  very  plain  and  simple,  and  taking  a  last 
and  most  affectionate  leave  of  his  family, 
he  quietly  passed  away,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  Third  month,  1862. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Du- 
anesburg  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Coey- 
mans  the  twenty-first  of  Fifth  month,  1868, 
by 

Israel  Drake,  )  >«  7 
Patience  Smith,  f  Ckrh- 
At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  the  fore- 
going testimony  of  Duanesburg  Quarterly 
Meeting  concerning  our  friend  James  Thorn, 
deceased,  was  read.  Its  interesting  conte  nd 
being  satisfactory  to  the  Meeting,  it  U  referred 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Samuel  Willets.  Clerk. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  thought. 

Dickens  wrote:  There  is  nothing  beau- 
tiful and  good,  that  dies  and  is  forgotten. 
An  infant,  a  prattling  child,  dying  in  its  cra- 
dle will  live  again  in  the  better  thoughts  of 
those  who  loved  it,  play  its  part  though  its 
body  be  burned  to  ashes  or  drowned  in  the 
deepest  sea.  There  is  not  an  angel  added  to 
the  hosts  of  heaven  but  does  its  blessed  work 
on  earth  in  those  that  loved  it  here. 

Dead !  oh,  if  the  good  deeds  of  human  crea- 
tures could  be  traced  to  their  source,  hew 
beautiful  would  even  death  appear;  for  how 
much  charity,  mercy,  purified  affection  would 
be  seen  to  have  their  growth  in  dusty  graves!" 


OX  SELF-RELIAXCE. 
BY  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

This  is  self-reliance — to  repose  calmly  on 
the  thought  which  is  deepest  in  our  bosoms, 
and  be  unmoved  if  the  world  will  not  accept 
it  yet.  To  live  on  your  own  convictions 
against  the  world,  is  to  overcome  the  world — 
to  believe  that  what  is  truest  in  you  is  true 
for  all ;  to  abide  by  that,  and  not  be  over- 
anxious to  be  heard  or  understood  or  sym- 
pathized with,  certain  that  at  last  all  must 
acknowledge  the  same,  and  that,  while  you 
stand  firm,  the  world  will  come  round  to  you 
— that  is  independence.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
get  away  into  retirement,  and  there  live  upon 
your  own  convictions ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
live  with  men  and  follow  their  convictions ; 
but  to  enter  into  the  world,  and  there  live 
out  firmly  and  fearlessly  according  to  your 
own  conscience — that  is  Christian  greatness. 

There  is  a  cowardice  in  this  age  which  is 
not  Christian.  We  shrink  from  the  eon- 
sequeuces  of  Truth.  We  look  round  and 
cling  dependantly.  We  ask  what  men  will 
think;  what  others  will  say;  whether  they 
will  not  stare  in  astonishment.  Perhaps  they 
will  ;  but  he  who  calculates  that,  will  accom- 
plish nothing  in  this  life.  The  Father — the 
Father  is  with  us  and  in  us — what  does  lie 
think?  God's  work  cannot  be  done  without 
a  spirit  of  independence.  A  man  has  trot  some 
way  in  the  Christian  life  when  he  has  learned 
to  say  humbly  and  yet  majestically,  M  I 
dare  to  be  alone." 

Remark  the  humility  of  this  louelim  is, 
Had  the  Son  of  man  simply  said  I  can  be 
alone,  He  would  have  said  no  more  than  any 
proud  self-relying  man  can  say;  but  wlun 
He  added,  "because  the  Father  is  with  nu\" 
that  independence  assumed  another  character, 
and  self-reliance  became  only  another  form 
of  reliance  upon  God. 

Distinguish  between  genuine  and  spurious 
humility.  There  is  a  false  humility  which 
says,  "It  is  my  own  poor  thought,  and  I 
must  not  trust  it.    I  must  distrust  mv  owu 
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reason  and  judgment  because  they  are  my 
own.    I  must  not  accept  the  dictates  of  my 
own  conscience  ;  for  is  it  not  my  own,  and  is 
not  trust  in  self  the  great  fault  of  our  fallen 
nature?"    Very  well.    Now, remember  some- 
thing else.    There  is  a  Spirit  which  beareth 
witness  writh  our  spirits  ;  there  is  a  God  w7ho 
"  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us ;"  "  there  is  a 
Light  which  lighteth  every  man  which  com- 
eth  into  the  world."    Do  not  be  unnaturally 
humble.     The  thought  of  your  own  mind 
perchance  is  the  Thought  of  God.    To  refuse 
to  follow  that  may  be  to  disown  God.  To 
take  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  other 
men  to  live  by,  where  is  the  humility  of  that? 
From  whence  did  their  conscience  and  judg- 
ment come  ?    Was  the  fountain  from  which 
they  drew  exhausted  for  you  ?    If  they  re- 
fused like  you  to  rely  on  their  own  conscience 
and  you  rely  upon  it,  how  are  you  sure  that 
it  is  more  the  mind  of  God  than  your  own 
which  you  have  refused  to  hear.    Look  at  it 
in  another  way.    The  charm  of  the  words  of 
great  men — those  grand  sayings  which  are 
recognized  as  true  as  soon  as  heard — is  this, 
that  you  recognize  them  as  wisdom  which 
passed  across  your  own  mind.    You  feel  that 
they  are  your  own  thoughts  come  back  to 
you,  else  you  would  not  at  once  admit  them  : 
"  All  that  floated  across  me  before,  only  I 
could  not  say  it,  and  did  not  feel  confident 
enough  to  assert  it,  or  had  not  conviction 
enough  to  put  it  into  words."    Yes,  God 
spoke  to  you  what  He  did  to  them :  only 
they  believed  it,  said  it,  trusted  the  word 
within  them,  and  you  did  not.    Be  sure  that 
often  when  you  say,  "  It  is  only  my  own  poor 
thought,  and  I  am  alone,"  the  real  correcting 
thought  is  this  :    "  Alone,  but  the  Father  is 
with  me,"  therefore  I  can  live  by  that  lonely 
conviction. 

There  is  no  danger  in  this,  whatever  timid 
minds  may  think — no  danger  of  mistake,  if 
the  character  be  a  true  one.  For  we  are  not 
in  uncertainty  in  this  matter.  It  has  been 
given  us  to  know  our  base  from  our  noble 
hours  ;  to  distinguish  between  the  voice  which 
is  from  above  and  that  which  speaks  from 
below,  out  of  the  abyss  of  our  animal  and 
selfish  nature.  Samuel  could  distinguish  be- 
tween the  impulse — quite  a  human  one — 
which  would  have  made  him  select  Eliab  out 
of  Jesse's  sons,  and  the  deeper  judgment  by 
which  "  the  Lord  said,  Look  not  on  his  coun- 
tenance, nor  on  the  height  of  his  stature,  for 
I  have  refused  him."  Doubtless  deep  truth 
of  character  is  required  for  this  ;  for  the  whis- 
pering voices  get  mixed  together,  and  we 
dare  not  abide  by  our  own  thought  because 
we  think  them  our  own,  and  not  God's;  and 
this  because  we  only  now  and  then  endeavor 
to  know  in  earnest.    It  is  only  given  to  the 


habitually  true  to  know  the  difference.  He 
knew  it,  because  all  His  life  long  He  could 
say,  "  My  judgment  is  just,  because  I  seek  not 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  which  J 
sent  me." 

The  practical  result  and  inference  of  all  I 
this  is  a  very  simple  but  a  very  deep  one:  1 
the  deepest  of  existence.    Let  life  be  a  life  of  j 
faith.    Do  not  go  timorously  about  inquiring 
what  others  think,  and  what  others  believe, 
and  what  others  say.    It  seems  the  easiest,  || 
it  is  the  most  difficult  in  life  to  do  this —  [ 
believe  in  God.    God  is  near  you.  Throw 
yourself  fearlessly  upon  Him.  Trembling 
mortal,  there  is  an  unknown  might  within  | 
your  soul,  which  will  wake  when  you  com-  I 
mand  it.    The  day  may  come  when  all  that  j 
is  human — man  and  woman — will  fall  off  I 
from  you  as  they  did  from  Him.    Let  His  j 
strength  be  yours.    Be  independent  of  them  i 
all  now.    The  Father  is  with  you.    Look  to  j 
Him  and  He  will  save  you. 

THE  UNPARDONABLE  SIN. 
BY  J.  F.  W.  WAKE. 

There  is  none.    What  is  sin  ?    The  best  | 
definition,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  Apostle, —  J 
"  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."    The  | 
man  is  a  sinner  by  transgressing  the  law.    He  ; 
does  not  sin  except  by  transgression.    He  can- 
not inherit  sin ;  because  sin  is  transgression, 
— a  positive,  definite,  individual,  wilful  act.  I 
There  is,  there  can  be,  no  other  sin.    Theolo-  [. 
gy  says  so,  not  the  Bible.    Adam's  sin  wTas  I 
his  sin,  nobody's  else  ;  Eve's  sin  wTas  her  sin, 
nobody's  else  ;  my  sin  is  mine,  your  sin  is  jl 
yours.    Consequences  may  be  transmitted,  in-  fj 
herited  ;  not  sins. 

You  have  no  sin  but  your  owTn  to  think  II 
about,  to  shun,  to  repent  of.    Can  you  so  sin  [I 
that  God  will  not  forgive  you  ?    No  ;  unless 
you  refuse  to  repent, — the  one  only  condition 
on  wdiich  God  will  grant  pardon ;  so  that,  I 
whether  there  is  for  you  an  unpardonable  sin  \ 
or  not,  depends  on  you  alone.    Keep  the  con- 
dition, fulfil  the  terms,  and  though  your  sins 
be  deepest,  most  desperate,  "  God  is  faithful  1| 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."    Repent  af-  jl 
ter  the  godly  sort,  with  the  sorrow  that  needs  j 
no  repentance  ;  reform  ;  quit  the  old,  live  the  [ 
new  life  ;  and  God  must  forgive.    Even  He  j| 
cannot  afford  to  break  his  word  ;  and  such  is  ][ 
his  word  by  the  mouth  of  prophet,  apostle  and 
Son. 

That  Son  was  one  day  beset  by  the  Phari- 
sees, and  with  more  than  their  usual  obstinacy 
and  hate.  They  turned  everything  against 
him.  They  had  surpassed  themselves  in  un- 
reasonable spite,  wilful  prejudice  and  blind- 
ness. He  had  argued  with  them  before  ;  he 
had  expostulated,  he  had  done  everything  to 
enlighten  and  instruct  them.    The  hardness 
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of  their  hearts  was  deliberate  and  dogged. 
Utterly  in  despair,  he  spoke  at  last  in  that 
strong,  sweeping  way  he  sometimes  spoke, 
and  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
and  explain,  to  limit  to  the  occasion  or  expand 
into  a  general  truth, — "  All  manner  of  sin  and 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
not  be  forgiven."  That  was  their  then  sin  ; 
and  they  would  not  repent  it,  so  bad,  so  mad, 
were  they.  Out  of  this  declaration  has  grown 
a  wide-spread  horror  of  some  nameless  sin 
which  a  man  may  commit,  which  cannot  be 
pardoned,  a  belief  that  has  haunted  and  made 
wretched  the  lives  of  many  good  people,  and 
driven  some  men  mad. 

But  over  against  this  single  statement  ut- 
terred  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  re- 
buke the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  Phari- 
sees, are  his  calm,  deliberate  utterances  at  so 
many  times,  about  the  disposition  and  ability 
of  God  to  forgive  man,  with  the  single  ante- 
cedent condition  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. He  makes  no  exception.  The  portray- 
al of  the  Divine  character,  as  well  as  all  that 
is  said  directly  upon  this  subject,  is  such  that 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  sin, 
or  any  sinful  life,  that  will  not  be  forgiven 
when  the  man  has  turned  from  his  sin. 

But  must  you  not  rely  upon  "  the  merits  of 
Christ  ?"  Not  at  all.  They  will  not  help  you. 
It  is  your  own  de-merit  that  sinks  you  in  sin, 
and  by  your  own  merit — the  degree  of  your 
fidelity — will  you  be  lifted  out  of  your  sin. 
When  Zaccheus  was  convinced  that  he  had 
been  a  sinner,  he  did  not  say,  "  Lord,  I  rely 
upon  your  merits  ;"  but  he  said,  "  Lord  if  I 
have  taken  any  thing  from  any  man  by  false 
accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold."  That  is  a 
neccssarv  part  of  the  repentance  not  to  be  re- 
pented of, — not  expiation  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
but  restitution  on  the  part  of  the  man;  a  mak- 
ing up,  by  the  works  of  repentance,  for  the 
wrong  done  by  the  sin.  To  repent,  is  not  to 
feel  sorry,  to  do  so  no  more  ;  but  to  repent  is 
to  make  good,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  the  loss 
and  damage  of  your  sin  to  yourself  and  others 
and  God. 

You  need  have  no  question  about  the  Divine 
pardon,  if,  only  with  the  humility  and  the 
jjersistence  of  the  prodigal  son,  you  show  the 
sincerity  of  your  contrition  by  the  after  god- 
liness of  your  life.  Make  that  your  aim  ; 
your  pardon  is  secure. —  Christ i 'an  Register. 

I  would  not  give  much  for  religion  unless 
it  can  be  seen.  Lamps  do  not  talk,  but  they 
do  Bhine.  A  Lighthouse  sounds  no  drum,  it 
beats  no  gong,  and  yet  far  over  the  waters  its 
friendly  spark  is  seen  by  the  mariner.  So 
let  your  actions  shine  out  your  religion. 
Let  the  main  sermon  of  your  life  be  illustra- 


ted by  all  your  conduct,  and  it  shall  not  fail 
to  be  illustrious. — Spur  goon. 


EXCEEPTS. 

"  There  are  methinks  some  among  you  who 
should  have  been  long  since  earnestly  labor- 
ing in  the  field,  whose  lingerings  and  loiter- 
ings  seem  to  utter  the  language, '  four  months 
and  then  cometh  harvest,'  instead  of  be- 
holding the  time  already  at  hand." 

"  Days  of  proving,  though  not  desirable  to 
nature,  are  oft  profitable  seasons, -and  aid  per- 
haps in  working  out  our  measure  of  that  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  to  which 
the  Apostle  so  trustingly  alludes.  Even  my 
short  tarriance  in  your  metropolis  has  pro- 
duced great  care  and  many  fears,  lest  I  be 
found  concerned  about  serving,  rather  than 
remaining  quietly  at  the  feet  of  the  Master, 
listening  to  the  gracious  words  that  proceed 
from  his  mouth;  thus  endeavoring  to  avoid 
right-hand,  I  have  perceived  a  danger  of  left- 
hand  errors;  and  though  these  are,  I  trust, 
more  excusable,  yet  they  are  really  deviations 
from  the  straightforward  path  of  known  duty. 
Truly  'tis  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps.  May  we  more  freely  resign  our- 
selves to  the  pointings  of  the  finger  of  truth, 
that  so  there  may  be  witnessed  an  increase  of 
inward  strength,  and  at  least  a  partial  real- 
izing of  the  declaration,  that  as  the  Father 
giveth  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,  so  giv- 
eth  he  the  disciple  a  portion  of  the  same  sus- 
taining, supporting  efficacy  and  power." 

"We  are  commanded  to  work  while  it  is 
day;  and  although  labor  is  performed  with 
more  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  in  a  bright 
and  sunny  day  than  in  a  dark  and  cloud  v 
one,  yet  Divine  Goodness  always  dispenses 
light  enough  to  distinguish  it  from  the  night. 
And  to  pursue  the  analogy  furnished  by  the 
outward  creation:  although  there  may  be  so 
long  a  season  of  clouds  and  gloom,  that  Were 
it  not  for  a  full  trust  in  his  Providence,  we 
should  almost  despair  of  seeing  the  sun  again, 
yet  is  not  this  ever  the  forerunner  of  verdure 
and  fruitfulness  ? 

I  believe  the  more  our  minds  are  led  to 
meditate  on  "  the  Law  of  the  Lord,"  the  mote 
we  shall  see  of  the  perfect  wisdom  of  His 
government,  and  that  He  has  instituted  laws, 
the  rewards  and  penalties  attached  to  which 
accord  with  the  nature  of  those  laws;  and 
that  these  are  immutable.  The  reward  an- 
nexed to  the  right  exercise  of  our  spiritual 
and  intellectual  faculties  is  their  strength  and 
enlargement.  1  )id  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
expect  nothing  more  than  this,  we  should 
never  be  disappointed.  Hut  in  a  recollection 
of  the  peace  and  joy  experienced  after  the  Aral 
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lew  steps  in  the  right  path,  and  which  we 
must  be  well  aware  were  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  act  of  obedience,  taken  princi- 
pally to  escape  from  suffering,  we  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  this  sensible  feeling 
of  Divine  approbation  is  the  reward  annexed 
to  every  act  of  obedience.  Whereas  did  we 
take  a  more  rational  view,  we  should  see  in  it 
only  an  evidence  of  Divine  bounty  and  libe- 
rality, thus  alluring  a  weak  and  doubting 
soul  to  embrace  the  means  of  its  own  restora- 
tion to  happiness.  I  would  therefore  en- 
courage thee  to  an  active  co-operation  with  the 
smallest  manifestations  of  that  gift  which 
points  out  the  right  occasions  for  the  exercise 
of  every  mental  faculty,  seeking  no  reward 
but  that  which  is  inseparably  connected  with 
this  exercise.  Were  this  our  daily  and  hourly 
concern,  we  should  be  prepared  to  receive 
with  humble  gratitude,  as  gifts,  not  -wages, 
that  foretaste  of  joy  and  rejoicing  which  is 
sometimes  dispensed  no  doubt  to  cheer  us  on 
our  way." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  29,  1868. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Extracts 
of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  the  substance 
of  which  was  forwarded  by  a  friend  in  attend- 
ance and  published -in  the  14th  No.  of  the 
Intelligencer. 

Appended  to  the  Extracts  is  a  Memorial 
of  James  Thorn,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  inserted  in  the  present 
number. 

Married,  on  the  13th  inst.,  with  the  approbation 
of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence 
of  Wm.  J.  Smith,  near  Lincoln,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va., 
HexuyR.  Russell,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  to  Elizabeth 
Smith. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  at  his 
residence  in  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  Benjamin  Birdsall, 
Jr.,  a  member  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  47th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  devout  and  ex- 
emplary Christian,  deeply  interested  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  Truth. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  Eighth  mo., 

1868,  William  K.  Austin,  in  his  88th  year. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Washington  City,  on  the 

25th  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  Julia  A.,  wife  of 
Joseph  Garretson,  aged  58  years.  There  seems  to 
be  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  her  death  due  her. 
Though  not  a  member  amongst  Friends,  she  attended 
meeting  with  her  husband  when  opportunity  offered. 
She  was  a  true  philanthropist  and  pure  Christian 
woman,  always  unostentatious,  going  about  doing 
good  wherever  she  saw  the  way  open,  equally  re- 
gardless of  praise  or  censure.  Almost  her  entire 
time  was  devoted  to  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers 
during  the  late  war,  and  the  poor,  both  white  and 
colored,  have  lost  in  her  a  true  friend.  Her  whole 
happiness  seemed  to  consist  in  doing  good  and 


making  others  happy  ;  and  though  no  words  of  ours 
can  sufficiently  praise  her,  the  actions  of  her  life 
will  rise  as  a  monument  of  praise  to  her  memory. 

I.  G-.  T. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Eighth  month,  1868,  at  Spring- 
dale,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  Eliza  Brown,  in  the  64th 
year  of  her  age  ;  an  elder  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  her,  that,  "Being 
dead  she  yet  speaketh."  Her  pure  and  self-denying 
life  bore  witness  to  the  excellency  of  that  Divine 
power,  which  sustained  her  in  seasons  of  deep  trial, 
and  gave  her  an  assurance  that  there  was  laid  up 
for  her  a  crown  of  righteousness. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Seventh  month,  Sarah  Jane, 

daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Wilson,  of  Lou- 
doun Co.,  Va.,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Goose  Creek  Meeting.  We  are  again  called 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  pure  love  flowed  like 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  life,  levelling  the 
breakers  in  the  pathway  of  each.  During  her  years 
of  suffering  no  murmur  escaped  her  lips,  but  all 
things  were  viewed  by  her  through  a  heavenly  me- 
dium. To  her  all  nature  told  of  the  loveliness  of 
the  Designer,  and  she  felt  no  fears  relative  to  an 
admission  into  the  realms  of  eternity.  Shortly  be- 
fore her  spirit  was  freed  from  its  tabernacle  of  clay, 
she  told  us  of  the  home  prepared  for  her.  She  sum- 
moned all  her  strength,  and  spoke  forcibly  in  con- 
clusion ;  said,  "I  see  my  home;  it  is  beautiful! 
beautiful !  Words  can  give  you  no  conception  of 
its  loveliness  ;  for  fifteen  years  I  have  known  of  it. 
Prepare ;  yea,  let  it  be  the  greatest  effort  for  the 
remainder  of  you  to  prepare  to  join  me  there. 

 ,  in  Upper  Merion,  on  the  10th  inst.,  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  Lewis,  only  son  of  Moses  and  Sarah  S. 
Walker,  aged  nearly  thirteen  years.  There  are 
lives,  however  transient,  that  impart  to  us  more 
spiritual  instruction  than  the  most  profound  and 
eloquent  sermons.  There  are  examples  amid  the 
private  walks  of  life  more  worthy  of  imitation  than 
those  whose  names  have  been  enrolled  among  the 
records  of  the  good  and  great.  Such  a  life  and 
such  an  example  have  been  furnished  by  the  brief 
career  of  the  subject  of  this  notice.  An  uncomplain- 
ing sufferer  from  his  earliest  childhood,  possessed 
of  an  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  much 
intellectual  capacity,  he  had  become  an  object  of 
interest  and  regard  wherever  known  ;  and  his  death 
has  left  a  void  in  his  social  circle  that  never  can  be 
filled.  With  hearts  chastened  by  this  Providence, 
saddened  by  the  shadow  which  this  removal  from 
earthly  scenes  will  cast  upon  our  future  life-course, 
and,  we  trust,  made  better  by  this  pure  and  beauti- 
ful yet  brief  existence,  we  resign  him  to  His  care 
who  "doeth  all.  things  well,"  with  the  consoling 
assurance  that  "of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

L.  W.  S. 


teachers  for  the  freedmen. 

One  or  two  female  teachers  will  probably  be  want 

ed  by  the  Association  of  Friends  of  this  city.  Best 

of  references  as  to  capability  in  every  particular  will 

be  required.    Apply  to 

Harriet  E.  Stocklet,  1545  Vine  St., 

Henry  M.  Laing,  30  N.  Third  St., 

Louisa  J.  Roberts,  421  N.  Sixth  St., 

Lydia  Gillingham,  1539  Vine  St., 

Or,  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Corres.  Sec'y., 

3t.  325  Walnut  St. 
 .-«<» —  

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  will 
be  held  at  the  College  building  on  Third-day,  the 
1st  of  Ninth  month,  at  3  P.M.  The  train  leaves  the 
city  at  2.30.  Edward  Parrish,  Clerk. 
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From  the  Independent. 
LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND   WORKS   OF  FREDRIKA 
BREMER.* 

Memoirs  are  proverbially  stupid.  They  are 
ordinarily  ill-digested,  ill-arranged  masses  of 
material,  assorted  after  the  manner  of  an  ed- 
itor's waste-paper  basket.  Nothing  can  be 
more  interesting  than  a  true  biography. 
Nothing  can  be  more  insipid  than  most  biog- 
raphies, because  they  are  not  true.  They  are 
generally  written  by  eulogists.  There  are  no 
shades,  no  middle  tints  even.  There  is  no  se- 
lection and  appropriation.  The  author  gen- 
erally conceives  that  all  things  which  interest 
him  in  his  friend  will  interest  the  public. 
We  want  a  portrait.  To  get  it,  we  have  to 
wade  through  elaborate  descriptions  of  every 
freckle  and  wart. 

Fredrika  Bremer  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
sister  worthy  to  wear  her  mantle.  Charlotte 
Bremer,  without  possessing  Fredrika's  vivid 
imagination  and  almost  weird  fancy,  possesses 
her  strong  Northern  sense  :  and  her  simplici- 
ty of  heart  and  character.  She  has  arranged 
her  biography,  as  all  biographies  should  be  ar- 
ranged— grouping  the  letters  and  unpublished 
sketches  by  themselves,  instead  of  interject- 
ing them  into  the  narrative  to  destroy  its  con- 
tinuity. And  she  has,  though  always  in  a 
loving  and  sisterly  way,  recognized  the  faults 
as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  subject  of  her 
sketch  ;  and  caught  herself,  and  given  apt  ex- 
pression to,  the  influences  which  aided  in  the 
formation  of  her  character. 

Fredrika  Bremer  was  born  in  Finland,  in 
the  year  1801.  He  parents  were  good  people, 
but  stiff,  cold,  formal,  prosaic.  The  family- 
circle  was  characterized  by  as  much  formality 
as  might  belong  to  a  royal  court.  Fear  pre- 
dominated over  love.  "  When  we  heard  the 
voices  of  our  parents  on  their  return  home, 
we  hastened  to  hide  ourselves  in  our  govern- 
ess's room,  or  in  that  of  our  Finland  nurse, 
Lena."  In  the  morning  they  were  taken  in 
to  salute  their  mother  with  as  much  ceremo- 
ny as  if  she  had  been  a  queen.  If  the  salute 
was  imperfect,  they  were  drilled  in  it  till  it 
was  satisfactorily  performed.  The  salute  to 
the  father  was  yet  more  stately  and  imposing. 

Even  the  insatiable  appetites  of  childhood 
Were  not  comprehended  by  these  more  than 
Puritans,  who  could  hardly  have  remembered 
that  they  were  ever  children  (ihemselves. 
The  children's  breakfast  consisted  of  "  a  small 
basin — I  have  never  seen  such  small  basins 
Of  cold  milk,  and  willi   it  a  small    piece  of 

1  knackebrod'  (a,  kind  of  very  thin,  hard  bis- 
cuit),   [f  we  were  over  so  hungry— which 

*Lift»,  letter!,  and  posthumous  works  of  Fredrika 
Bi  vuicr.  Edited  by  her  Bister,  Charlotte  Bremer. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Fred.  Milow.  New 
York  :  Hurd  &  Hough. 


happened  every  day — we  did  not  venture  to 
ask  for  anything  more  to  eat."  To  the  inade- 
quacy of  this  diet  Charlotte  attributes  the 
shortness  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  stature. 

That  children  needed  child-life  never  seems 
to  have  entered  the  heads  of  these  stately  cere- 
monialists.  They  loved  their  children,  and 
provided  for  them.  They  put  them  through 
all  the  approved  courses  of  education  ;  his- 
tory, geography,  languages,  needle-work  of 
various  sorts  ;  prescribed  as  an  amusement, 
dancing  and  music.  The  important  art  of 
housekeeping  was  not  neglected  ;  and  the  cate- 
chism was  taught  in  due  course  by  a  good 
clergyman,  "the  sum  total  of  whose  teaching 
was  this :  that  one  ought  blindly  to  believe  what 
one  could  not  understand,  and  try  to  live  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  divine  doctrine."  But 
that  children  needed  sympathy,  an  outlet  for 
their  enthusiasm,  food  for  their  youthful  im- 
aginations, and  some  apt  recreations,  was  a 
heresy  undreamed  of.  The  children  even 
begged  leave  for  so  much  as  permission  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  street  twice  a  week.  But 
"  my  mother  answered  that  she  did  not  like 
it,  and  that  it  would  not  look  well  for  young 
girls  to  go  out  alone  in  the  streets ;  that,  if 
we  were  in  want  of  exercise,  we  might  stand 
behind  a  chair,  hold  on  to  the  back,  and  jump. 
When  I  came  to  Fredrika  with  this  answer, 
she  was  in  despair  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  proposed  that  we  should  begin  the  jumping 
that  same  evening,  after  we  had  said  '  good 
night'  to  our  parents  and  come  into  our  room. 
We  did  so,  and  that  night  I  made  two  hun- 
dred jumps  behind  my  chair,  resting  now  and 
then  for  a  moment;  but  Fredrika  had  not 
performed  one  hundred  before  she  gave  in, 
began  to  cry,  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep, 
glad  in  sleep  to  forget  everything.  I  contin- 
ued jumping  almost  every  evening,  and  per- 
suaded Fredrika  now  and  then  to  try  the 
same,  fancying  that  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of 
good,  which  it  also  might  have  done  her,  be- 
ing deprived  as  she  was  of  other  exercise  ; 
but  I  could  seldom  induce  her  to  do  so." 

This  sort  of  life  was  intolerable  to  Fredri- 
ka. Possessed  of  a  quick  and  subtle  imagin- 
ation, and  an  active  and  independent  nature, 
warm,  ardent,  impulsive,  afieetional,  morbid- 
ly sensitive  to  praise  and  blame,  neither  could 
she  understand  her  parents  nor  was  she  un- 
derstood by  them.  She  dwelt  under  the  per- 
petual condemnation  of  "  being  odd  ;M  and  to 
the  conventionalist  this  is  the  unpardonable 
sin.  She  was  not  fourteen  years  old  when  she 
essayed  to  run  away  from  home  ;  not  so  much, 
indeed,  to  (  scape  its  bondage,  as  to  join  the 
army  of  her  count  ry  engaged  in  the  war  w  ith 
Napoleon,  nt  that  time  in  retreat  from  Kussia. 
Reserved  and  self-contained  by  nature,  she 
was  perpetually  diiven  more  and  more  in  up- 
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on  herself.  Nothing  but  the  tenderness  and 
depth  of  her  affections  kept  her  from  becom- 
ing misanthropic.  She  was  at  times  wretch- 
e  Uy  miserable.  Her  religious  experience 
was  shadowed  by  her  domestic  experiences  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  long  life  of  consecration 
to  God  had  fully  mellowed  her  that  "  all 
doubts  of  God's  goodness  vanished,  all  rebel- 
lious feelings  which  had  been  awakened  in  her 
when  contemplating  the  unequal  lots  on  earth 
were  silenced,"  and  the  sun  of  faith  and  hope 
shone  out  upon  her  from  an  entirely  cloudless 
sky.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  peculiar  depth 
and  tenderness  of  her  affections  saved  her 
from  becoming  misanthropic. 

A  nature  less  strong  and  abounding  would 
have  been  dwarfed  if  not  deadened  by  such 
a  treatment  as  Fredrika  suffered.  But  she 
was  irrepressible.  At  eight  she  composed 
verses.  At  ten  she  planned  a  somewhat  pre- 
tentious poem  on  "  The  Creation  of  the 
World."  At  thirteen  she  composed  a  theat- 
rical piece  in  one  act,  to  which  Charlotte 
wrote  the  music,  and  which  was  performed  in 
the  family — of  course  with  great  eelat.  These 
indications,  however,  were  of  little  signifi- 
cance to  her  parents.  For  the  most  part, 
she  seemed  to  these  prim  people  a  wild,  romp- 
ing, heedless  girl,  full  of  mischief ;  a  sort  of 
semi-civilized  Topsy.  "  Occasionally,  she 
threw  into  the  fire  whatever  she  could  lay  her 
hands  upon — pocket-handkerchiefs,  the  young- 
er children's  night-caps,  stockings,  and  the 
like."  "  If  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  about,  they,  and  Fredrika 
too,  disappeared  immediately.  She  then 
walked  about  alone,  meditating  ;  and,  if  no- 
body happened  to  be  present,  she  cut  a  piece 
out  of  a  window-curtain,  or  a  round  or  square 
hole  in  the  front  of  her  dress."  "  With  the 
knife  she  experimented  upon  the  arms  and 
legs  of  her  doll,  to  find  what  they  contained  ; 
and  one  poor  doll  had  to  lose  its  head.  She 
wanted  to  find  out  what  was  inside  of  it."  To 
dress  her  in  the  morning  was  like  harnessing 
an  untamed  colt.  Her  nurse  was  sometimes 
"  so  angry  with  her  that  she  got  quite  red  in 
the  face  ;  and  then  she  burst  out  with  what  I 
believe  was  her  only  article  of  faith  :  '  Ah ! 
that  will  be  a  nice  one  when  she  gets  older ; 
for,  certain  it  is  that  the  longer  people  live  the 
worse  they  become  !'  " 

In  1830  the  father  died,  and  soon  after  the 
younger  sister  wTas  married.  Fredrika  also 
"  had  three  offers  of  marriage ;  but  she  did 
not  wish  to  marry."  About  this  time  she  first 
began  her  career  as  an  authoress.  Her  pen 
had  already,  through  these  years  of  suppress- 
ed life,  been  her  confidant,  and  afforded  the 
only  outlet  to  her  imprisioned  and  overbur- 
dened heart.  In  1828  her  first  volume  of 
sketches  was  published ;  the  printer,  in  some 


natural  fear  of  the  result,  limiting  the  edition 
to  three  hundred  copies.    A  second  volume 
followed  in  1830,  which  secured  to  its  author- 
ess the  second  gold  medal  from  the  Swedish  j 
Academy,  as  a  token  of  its  esteem  and  appro- 
bation.   The  success  thus  achieved  encour- 
aged Fredrika  to  make  known  her  author- 
ship, hitherto  kept  a  profund  secret  even  from 
her  parents ;  and,  stimulating  that  desire  for 
fame  which  had  characterized  even  her  child- 
hood, while  it  opened  the  way  to  evident  use- 
fulness, seemed  to  her  to  indicate  as  her  mis-  I 
sion  that  work  to  which  she  thenceforth  con- 
secrated her  energies.    To  trace  the  history  of  j 
its  prosecution  during  the  remaining  thirty-four 
years,  to  the  peculiarly  peaceful  close  of  her  j 
life  in  1865,  does  not  come  within  our  prov-  | 
ince.    This  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  do 
for  themselves-  by  procuring  and  perusing  the  1 
book. 

Not  the  least  charming  feature  in  this  biog-  j 
raphy  is  its  delightful  picture  of  Swedish  life.  ( 
Nothing  we  have  ever  read  has  so  carried  us  I 
into  the  heart  of  the  Northland.    And  certain- 
ly one  might  travel  through  the  country,  as  I 
tourists  usually  go,  and  know  not  one-half  so  | 
much  of  the  people  as  he  would  learn  from  f 
reading  this  book.    You  live  in  the  Swedish  Jt 
family.    You  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Swedish  peasantry.    You  sit  down  at  their  j 
feasts.    You  look  on  at  their  Christmas  fes-  |J 
tivities.    You  see  the  methods  of  their  educa-  if 
tion.    You  roam  through  one  of  their  great  1 
dwellings — half-house,   half-castle — with  its 
rooms  forty-eight  feet  square  and  nineteen  feet 
high.    You  sit  at  their  table  and  partake  of  | 
their  diet.    You  are  an  invited  guest  at  a  | 
peasant's  wedding.    You  weep  with  them  at 
the  bier.    In  short,  the  whole  of  their  life  n 
passes  before  you,  in  pleasant  panorama,  from  | 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.    On  the  whole,  we  | 
have  rarely  read  a  more  charming  story  than  1 
this  biography.    Let  us  add  that  we  know 
nothing  in  Fredrika  Bremer's  writings  better 
of  its  kind  than  the  Fable  of  the  Eagle  and 
the  Pigeon,  in  her  letter  to  Bishop  Tegner — 
p.  232  ;  or  "A  vision"— p.  270 ;  or  the  ad- 
mirable allegory  of"  TheXJgly  and  the  Beau- 
tiful Hand"— p.  377. 


True  nobleness,  in  addition  to  high  im- 
pulses and  breadth  of  aim,  must  be  unselfish; 
it  must  follow  in  the  right  cause  even  where 
a  personal  adversary  leads ;  it  must  be  able 
to  smile  from  the  very  heart  at  the  success 
of  a  rival ;  it  must  not  feel  itself  the  poorer 
for  another's  riches,  nor  the  meaner  for 
another's  exaltation.  Such  generosity  is 
serenity ;  it  is  heavenly  sweetness  ;  it  is  at 
once  royal  and  lowly;  it  is  divine  charity, 
and,  therefore,  liberty — "  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty,"  "  blessed  in  its  deed." 
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THE  SEPARATION  CONCLUDED. 

The  subject  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Society,  arising  from  the 
schism  of  1827,  is  one  to  which  many  Friends 
on  both  sides  have  doubtless  given  some 
thought.  The  general  principle  will  readily 
be  admitted  that  every  wrong  ought  be 
righted;  and  it  is  obvious,  considering  the 
causes  as  a  part  of  the  thing  itself,  that  the 
separation  was  a  wrong,  and  a  most  palpable 
blunder ;  and  the  conclusion,  therefore,  it 
would  seem,  must  inevitably  follow  that  a 
reconciliation  and  reunion  ought  to  take 
place  ;  but  how  this  could  be  brought  about, 
if  at  all,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
among  probable,  or  even  possible  events, 
are  questions  affording  much  latitude  for 
speculation. 

Such  a  consummation  is  only  to  be  desired 
as  a  righting  of  the  wrong  involved  in  the 
separation  ;  and  as  the  means  of  restoring  to 
the  Society  as  a  united  body  the  standing, 
position,  and  influence  for  good,  which  it  lost 
by  that  deplorable  event,  and  of  promoting 
its  future  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  the 
well-being  of  its  members.  The  Society  is 
better  as  it  is,  than  to  be  reunited,  except  it 
be  understanding^,  and  upon  a  foundation 
that  will  insure  peace,  harmony  and  unity  in 
the  future.  A  proper  elucidation  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  therefore,  necessitates 
a  recurrence  to  some  of  the  principal  facts 
connected  with  the  general  subject,  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  involves  the  question  as  to 
which  party  was  right,  or  nearest  right,  and 
which  wrong,  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

For  a  century  and  three-quarters,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  which 
culminated  in  the  separation,  Friends  were 
in  the  main  a  united  and  harmonious  body. 
Those  difficulties  had  their  origin  in  a  dis- 
position which  arose  with  some  Friends  to 
attribute  an  undue  importance  to  theological 
opinions,  and  to  set  up  as  essential  doctrines, 
certain  dogmas  found  in  the  creeds  of  the 
popular  churches  of  the  day.  Charges  of 
unsoundness  were  made  against  those  who 
were  unwilling  to  join  in  upholding  this 
system  of  opinions; — a  party  spirit  was 
engendered,  and  the  breach  became  wider 
and  wider,  till  it  ended  in  the  formation  of 
two  distinct  bodies. 

Orthodox  Friera«ds  having  become  an  in- 
dependent organization,  proceeded  at  once,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  carry  into  effect  their  cher- 
Lshed  desire  of  setting  up  a.  creed  or  standard 
of  opinions,  and  to  incorporate  in  it  as  funda* 
mental  doctrines  the  churoh  dogmas  lor  which 

they  had  previously  shown  so  strong  :m  attach- 


ment* and  to  effectuate  this,  made,  as  has  be- 
fore been  stated,  some  seven  or  eight  ad- 
ditions to  the  former  discipline.  Friends 
have  retained  the  old  discipline  without  al- 
teration or  addition  on  points  of  doctrine. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  we,  embracing 
six  Yearly  Meetings  in  this  country,  have 
remained  a  united  body,  our  Orthodox 
Friends,  reaping,  as  we  can  only  conclude, 
the  inevitable  fruits  of  their  newdy-formed 
system  of  doctrinal  theology,  have  been  led 
into  renewed  controversies,  until  their  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  troubles 
of  1827  originated,  and  to  which  reference  is 
chiefly  had,  itself  convulsed  by  discordant 
factions,  has  become  an  isolated  body  not  in 
unity  or  correspondence  with  any  other  re- 
ligious organization  ;  while  an  actual  schism 
has  taken  place  in  every  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  theirs  in  this  country.  And  in  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting,  where  a  similar  standard 
of  opinions  has  been  set  up,  and  sought  to  be 
enforced,  controversies  have  also  arisen,  and 
are  now  pending,  which  it  would  seem  must 
eventuate  in  a  separation  there,  unless  wiser 
counsels  shall  effect  a  speedy  return  to  the 
pristine  simplicity  of  true  Quakerism. 

Such  being  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
branches,  how  can  a  reconciliation  be  effected 
that  shall  promise  permanent  peace  and 
fraternal  harmony  to  the  re-united  body  ? 
Would  Friends  act  wisely  to  follow  their 
Orthodox  brethren  into  the  hazy  mists  of 
speculative  theology,  which  have  proved  so 
disastrous  to  them  ?  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  entire  body  would  fare  any  better 
with  such  a  system.  Have  any  counter- 
vailing advantages  resulted  to  our  brethren 
from  their  digressions,  or  disadvantages  to  us. 
from  our  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith  ? 
If  so,  a  trial  of  forty  years  has  failed  to  make 
it  apparent.  It  is,  therefore,  abundantly 
obvious,  that  the  only  road  to  reconciliation 
that  can  lead  to  satisfactory  results,  as  re- 
gard! doctrines,  is  for  Orthodox  Friends  to 
erase  from  their  discipline  the  additions  they 
have  made  to  it,  abolish  the  creed  they  have 
adopted,  return  to  the  simple  faith  handed 
down  by  our  common  ancestors,  and  above 
all,  learn  to  love  and  to  practice  those  noble 
Christian  virtues, — charity,  forbearance  and 
toleration. 

There  are  considerations  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  Orthodox  Friends  toward  as 
since  the  separation,  which  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  this  subject.  Notwith- 
standing we  were  the  larger  body,  ami  em- 
braced in  all  six  Yearly  Meetings  which 
have  retained  in  tact  the  established  order  M 
to  worship  and  discipline,  they — may  we  not 
say  arroii<\nthj—w*m\\w\\  flint  they  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
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were  entitled  to  all  the  property,  and  would 
have  it  as  to  each  meeting  all  or  none, — that 
we  had  no  rights  whatever  as  Friends,  but 
were  offenders  against  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Society,  and  only  to  be  regarded 
as  such ;  and,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  meetings  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Orthodox  Friends  there,  an  un- 
compromising policy,  based  upon  this  high- 
handed assumption,  has  been  pursued  to- 
ward us  from  that  day  to  this,  a  period  of 
over  forty  years.  Some  of  the  principal 
manifestations  of,  and  measures  taken  in 
pursuance  of  this  unchristian  spirit  have 
been  recounted  in  my  former  articles,  and  it 
is  sufficient  now  to  recall  them  as  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 

Do  not  these  things  furnish  a  conclusive 
presumption  against  the  mystical  theology 
which  Orthodox  Friends  have  adopted  as  the 
ground-work  of  their  religion  ?  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Is  it  rational  to 
suppose  that  our  Society  can  be  enduringly 
and  happily  re-united  upon  the  basis  of  a 
religious  system  which  consists  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  censorship  of  dogmatical 
opinions  upon  matters  which  are  beyond 
human  comprehension,  which  has  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  harmony  of  our  Orthodox 
brethren,  aud  which  tolerates  treatment  such 
as  we  have  received  at  their  hands. 

But  the  chief  object  in  again  referring  to 
the  course  pursued  by  our  brethren  toward 
us  since  the  separation,  is  to  show  its  more 
direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is  but  just  to  say  that  their  course 
has  been  one  not  only  of  grievous  wrong,  so 
far  as  they  were  capable  of  it,  but  of  stand- 
ing insult  to  us.  However  ready  Friends 
may  be  to  grant  for  all  this  a  due  forgive- 
ness— a  virtue  which  will  not  be  found  want- 
ing, should  a  time  come  for  its  exercise — yet 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  in  its  nature  lies 
dormant  until  called  forth  by  a  cessation  of 
wrong,  and  due  repentance.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  continuance  of  present  relations 
therefore  rests  with  Orthodox  Friends,  and  it 
is  for  them  to  take  the  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  .of  more  fraternal  relations, 
whether  as  fellow  Christian  professors  of 
different  organizations,  or  with  a  view  to  a 
re-union.  That  they  do  not  as  a  religious 
body  desire  any  closer  relations  with  us,  is 
highly  probable,  else  they  would  remove  the 
obstacles,  which  preclude  any  advances  on 
our  part ;  but  that  in  this  also  they  do  vio- 
lence to  the  principles  they  profess  is  equally 
clear. 

These  things  are  not  said  to  wound  our 
brethren,  far  from  it;  but  the  present  genera- 
tion need  to  know  more  than  they  do  of  the 
truths  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  diffi- 


culties ;  not  for  the  renewal  of  controversy, 
but  that  truth  may  be  vindicated,  and  the 
principles  maintained  by  our  early  Fathers 
preserved  in  their  purity  and  handed  down 
unimpaired  to  coming  generations.    Nor  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  wrongs  which  our 
Orthodox  brethren  have  practiced  toward  us 
are   referred   to  in   a   complaining  spirit. 
However  we  may  have  cause  to  feel  aggrieved, 
we  may  well  forget  this  in  our  thankfulness 
that  we  can  feel  that  we  have  been  the  ag- 
grieved rather  than  the  aggressors.    In  ad- 
dition to  denying  us  any  share  in  the  religion 
of  the  Society,  so  to  speak,  they  have  in 
some  instances  retained  valuable  property, 
toward  which  we  contributed  our  full  and 
equal  share,  but  of  which  they  have  never 
tendered  us  any  proportion  ;  neither  have  they 
allowed   us   any   participation   in   its  use. 
However  loth  we  may  be  to  stir  up  these 
things,  and  desirous  to  cultivate  to  the  ut- 
most every  manifestation  of  good  feeling,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  healing  can  be  effectual 
that  leaves  behind  it  the  sense  of  wrongs 
unatoned,  or  that  proceeds  without  a  due 
regard  to  mutuality,  and  the  maintenance  on 
our  part  of  proper  dignity  and  self-respect- 
It  only  remains,  according   to  the  pro- 
gramme with  which  we  set  out,  to  consider 
whether  a  reconciliation  among  Friends  can 
be  regarded  as  a  probable  or  even  possible 
event.    The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  a  two-fold  nature.  First, 
the  wrall  of  separation  that  has  been  set  up 
by  the  uncharitable  and  intolerant  course 
Orthodox  Friends  have  pursued  toward  us. 
Secondly,  the   setting  up   by   them   of  a 
standard  of  doctrinal  opinions   so  diverse 
from  the  simplicity  which  we  regard  as  the 
true  ground  of  Friends,  and   upon  which 
alone,  as  we  believe,  the  Society  of  Friends 
as  such  can  be  sustained.    As  to  the  first  of 
these  obstacles,  it  may  be  regarded   as  a 
slight  one  if  our  brethren  so  will  it. 

The  diversity  as  to  doctrines  is  a  much 
more  serious  difficulty.  We  have  seen  the 
direful  results  of  doctrinal  controversies,  in 
the  scattering  of  our  own  beloved  Society,  of 
which  wre  have  been  treating;  in  the  troubles 
of  our  Orthodox  brethren  since,  and  in  the 
similar  trials  and  heart-burnings  which  have 
occurred  in  so  many  of  the  religious  sects 
into  which  Christendom  is  unhappily  divided. 
We  cannot  disregard  the  lesson  which  these 
things  teach.  From  the  many  human  de- 
vised schemes  of  salvation  with  which  the 
religious  world  is  confounded,  we  cannot  but 
turn  with  renewed  confidence  to  the  light  of 
Divine  truth  in  our  own  souls  and  the  prac- 
tical example  and  precepts  of  Christ. 

The  only  ground,  therefore,  upon  which 
we  could  safely  undertake  to  affiliate  with 
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our  Orthodox  brethren  as  one  organization, 
would  be  the  total  abandonment  by  them  of 
the  new  standard  of  theological  opinions 
which  they  have  set  up.  That  they  will  do 
this,  or  that  they  will  indeed  have  the  moral 
courage  to  do  any  of  the  things  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  necessary  to  re-union,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  probable  while  the  present 
generation  lasts.  What  the  future  may 
bring  forth  we  know  not. 

In  the  address  issued  by  their  last  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  they  have  persisted 
in  referring  to  us  as  "  many  who  separated 
from  our  religious  Society  some  years  since, 
but  who  assume  the  name  of  Friends,"  .... 
"those  who  were  formerly  members  in  our 
religious  Society,"  &c.  And  in  it  they  have 
also  reproduced  their  creed,  embracing,  as 
vital  principles  of  faith,  many  things  which 
even  intelligent  church  professors  no  longer 
regard  as  essential.  This,  as  the  last  emana- 
tion from  our  brethren,  is  discouraging  to 
those  who  may  be  hoping  for  an  increase 
of  fraternal  feeling ;  but  let  all  "  mind  the 
light,"  and  labor  for  the  promotion  of  a  re- 
newed zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  noble 
testimonies  committed  to  our  keeping,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  time  will  yet  come 
when  all  bearing  the  name  of  Friends,  retir- 
ing from  the  conflict  of  opinions  that  has 
ever  convulsed  the  religious  world,  may  find 
peace  and  joy  in  a  return  as  of  the  prodigal 
son  to  the  father's  house.  T.  H.  S. 


NELLY. 
Only  a  little  child, 
Who  sings  all  day  in  the  street, 

Such  a  tuneless  song 

To  an  idle  throng, 
Who  pity  her  shoeless  feet ; 
A  poor,  pale,  pretty  child  ! 
With  clothes  so  ragged  and  mean, 

And  a  wild  weird  face, 

On  which  ne'er  a  trace 
Of  childhood's  joy  can  be  seen. 

Out  in  the  damp,  wet  fog, 
Out  in  the  sleet  and  the  rain, 

Out  when  the  cold  wind 

Sends  its  blast  unkind 
Through  her  again  and  again  ; 
Out  in  the  dreadful  night, 
By  the  hinge  of  the  tavern  door, 

In  hope  as  she  sings 

Of  the  pity  that  flings 
Some  pence  ou  the  beer-stained  floor. 

Mothers  who  pass  her  by 
Shudder  with  terrible  fear, 

Praying  her  fate  may 

Never  be  some  day 
That  of  their  little  ones  dear  ; 
Children  who  hear  her  sing 
Star*  at  her  (eaturea  bo  wild, 

O'er  her  lit'o  ponder, 
Thinking  with  wonder, 
What,  oap  nhe  too  be  a  child?" 


Out  in  the  damp,  wet  fog, 
Out  in  the  sleet  and  the  rain, 

Out  when  the  cold  wind 

Sends  its  blast  unkind 
Through  her  again  and  again. 
Brought  up  in  Satan's  school, 
Hell's  abyss  falling  in  ; 

Is  there  no  pity 

In  this  great  city 
To  save  her  from  shame  and  sin  ? 

St.  James's  Magazine, 

NIGHT  MEDITATIONS. 
By  P.  M.  Thomas,  Fall  Creek,  Ind. 
Baby,  in  thy  quiet  nest, 
Gently  slumbering  on  my  breast, 
With  thy  soft  breath's  rise  and  fall, 
Sweetly  sounding  over  all ; 
In  the  watches  of  the  night 
When  my  heart  is  turned  aright, 
How  its  depths  are  stirred  for  thee, 
Babe  of  Immortality  ! 
That  this  precious  loan  of  Heaven 
May  return  as  pure  as  given  ; 
That  this  heart  so  sinless  now, 
Ne'er  may  unto  evil  bow, 
Or  this  knee  to  any  shrine 
But  before  the  All-Divine; 
Or  these  soft  feet  ever  stray 
In  the  dark  and  dang'rous  way. 
Babe,  a  mother's  hand  of  dust, 
Soon  may  mingle  with  the  dust ; 
It  may  not  be  thine  to  know 
In  thy  path  of  joy  and  woe, 
In  this  good  and  evil  land, 
Leadings  of  a  mother's  hand, 
Pointing  out  unto  thy  sight, 
This  the  wrong,  and  that  the  right; 
To  thy  inexperienced  eye, 
Where  the  flower  crowned,  daisies  lie, 
Other  lambs  of  love  are  here, 
To  this  yearning  heart  as  dear. 
Shepherd  of  the  f  Id  divine, 
Take  this  little  flock  of  mine, 
Keep  them  near  thy  watchful  eye, 
Where  thy  sheep  in  safety  lie, 
Where  the  living  pastures  spread, 
Where  at  noon  thy  lambs  are  fed  ; 
Should  their  footsteps  faltering  prove. 
Will  it  please  thee  in  thy  love, 
Gently  in  thy  arms  to  lock 
My  poor  weary  bleating  flock  ? 
Folded  to  thy  soothing  breast. 
Wilt  thou  grant  a  moment's  rest, 
Till  their  limbs  renew  their  power. — 
Spirit-strengthened  for  their  hour  [ 
Oh,  the  insufficient  skill, 
Unavailing  human  will 
Is  the  self- directed  power 

To  protect  in  danger's  hour, 
That  the  flock  become  no  less 
Journeying  through  the  wilderness  ! 
When  a  voice  in  accents  clear 
Querieth — Are  thy  lambs  all  here  f 
May  the  joyful  answer  be, 
Father,  turn  thine  eye  and  see  1 
Lot  the  wildeM6M  is  crossed, 
Not  one  lamb  of  love  is  lost ! 
But  0  !  awful  hour  and  day, 
If  my  faltering  tongue  must  say, 
Righteous  Judgs,  I  turned  asi«te 

But  a  little  from  my  Uuhle 
When  the  powerful  dig  and  bear 
Sprang  upon  me  unaware, 
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And  the  wolf  from  covert  nigh 
My  poor  helpless  ones  did  spy  : 
I  am  utterly  bereft, 
Not  one  lamb  of  trust  is  left ! 

From  the  Independent. 
HARVEST-TIME  IN  THE  WEST. 

BY  HORATIO  N.  POWERS. 

Whatever  the  grain-bearing  region  of  the 
Great  West  may  ordinarily  lack  in  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  grandeur  of  secnery, 
there  is  one  time  in  the  year  when  it  abounds 
in  these  impressive  elements.  This  is  the  pe- 
riod just  before  and  at  the  harvest  of  Sum- 
mer, in  whose  mid-glories  we  are  now  re- 
joicing. I  confess  to  sufficient  partiality  for 
the  pastoral  valleys,  the  craggy  heights  and 
deep  gorges  of  mountain  ranges,  and  the  ro- 
mantic shores,  with  which  our  artists  are  so 
familiar,  and  which  the  tired  dwellers  of 
cities  are  now  beginning  to  find  and  enjoy  in 
their  Summer  vacations.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  face  of  Nature  that  moves  in  me 
so  great  a  range  of  sensibilities,  and  puts  me 
in  such  intense  communion  with  the  life  of 
the  universe  and  the  hearts  of  men,  as  sights 
of  this  vast  realm,  crowned  and  gleaming 
with  its  annual  crop  of  various  grains.  To 
those  who  have  never  travelled  at  this  season 
over  the  rich  plains  of  Illinois,  and  the  grace- 
ful swells  of  Iowa,  adequate  description  of 
their  fruitfulness  and  beauty  would  seem  like 
e  xaggeration.  But  so  vast  are  the  spaces  ra- 
diant and  waving  with  grain,  so  rich  and 
harmonious  the  coloring  and  features  of  the 
landscape,  so  prodigious  the  scope  and  capac- 
ity of  the  husbandry,  and  so  magnificent  the 
picture  of  all  that  appeals  to  the  gazer's 
mind  and  heart,  that  no  pen  can  convey  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  scene  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  effect  as  a  whole.  Mere 
statements  of  the  number  of  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, the  size  of  single  farms,  the  yield  of 
grain,  and  the  methods  and  activity  of  the 
laborers,  can  convey  little  conception  of  these 
luxuriant  gardens,  these  wildernesses  of  prodi- 
gal fruitfulness  and  loveliness. 

I  write  now  particularly  of  Iowa,  all  over 
whose  billowy  prairies — from  the  borders  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  distant  counties  of  the 
interior,  up  the  rich  bottom  and  adjacent 
slopes  of  the  Des  Moines,  along  the  lines  of 
the  Rock  Island  and  the  Pacific  and  the 
Northwestern  railroads,  and  through  the 
long,  beautiful  valley  of  the  Cedar  River — 
this  wonderful  expanse  of  harvest  stretches, 
and  spreads,  and  laughs  with  its  manifold 
abundance.  Fields  of  ripe  barley,  glistening 
with  bearded  silver,  leagues  on  leagues  of 
wheat,  yellowing  on  ten  thousand  slopes, 
crowning  the  uplands  and  filling  the  levels 
between  reaches  of  prairie  that  are  still  un- 
broken ;  the  deep  green  of  oats,  sprinkled 


with  the  gray  of  ripening  ears ;  the  rank 
maize,  standing  lush  and  sturdy  in  its  lux- 
urious strength,  its  great  leaves  drinking  the 
sun-glare  and  its  young  tassels  gayly  tossing 
in  the  breeze ;  the  rye  and  potato  patches 
(equal  in  size  to  small  farms  in  New  Eng- 
land) interspersing  the  view,  with  here  and 
there  strips  of  virgin  soil  of  living  verdure, 
gemmed  with  the  blue  and  gold  of  flowers, 
and  running  up  the  moist  hollows  between 
the  various  grain — such  is  the  picture  that 
greets  the  visitor  now  as  he  journeys  this  17th 
of  July  in  almost  any  direction  through  Iowa. 
These  wide  spaces  are  not  characterized  by  a  Ik 
tame  monotony  ;  but  are  sumptuous  wTith  the  1 
richest  tints,  diversified  with  pleasing  forms,  1 
bathed  with  a  crystalline  atmosphere,  fresh-  | 
ened  by  winds  that  set  the  whole  landscape 
in  motion,  and  undulating  with  the  most  I 
graceful  lines  away  to  the  horizon,  which  to-  I 
ward  evening  is  often  enough  to  enrapture  , 
a  poet  and  drive  an  artist  to  despair.  Stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  I  confess  to  ■ 
emotions  deeper  than  I  feel  in  the  flash  and 
thunder  of  cataracts,  or  the  roseate  splendor  II 
and  dim  abysses  of  mountain  solitudes,  or  the  ll 
restless  tossing  of  the  desolate  sea. 

For  several  days  past  the  great  interest  of  f 
the  people  in  Iowa  has  been  concentrated  on  j 
the  farms.     Some  fields  are  studded  thick  J 
with  golden  shocks,  already  gathered  to  be  f 
cured  in  the  sun,  preparatory  to  the  stack  ;  [ 
in  some  the  gigantic  reapers  are  tossing  with 
tireless  arms  the  grain  as  in  sport  to  the  stur- 
dy harvesters,  to  be  bound  into  sheaves  ;  and  f| 
some  are  yet  waiting  in  happy  contentment 
for  a  riper  growth  ;  but  everywhere  over  the  J 
wide  prairie  the  work  of  gathering  the  vast  || 
crop  is  hastening  on.    The  horn  of  plenty  al-  | 
most  bursts  with  fulness.    As  you  gaze  over:4 
miles  and  miles  of  the  harvest  glory,  you  are  j 
stirred  as  by  cathedral  music  or  the  roll  off] 
majestic  epic  verse.    For  you  feel  more  than  J 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  the  rich-  • 
ness  and  immensity  of  the  scene.    Out  off 
these  innumerable  farms,  from  these  resplen- jj 
dent  slopes  and  golden  vales,  and  boundless^! 
landscapes,  singing  and  rejoicing  with  their  h 
treasures,  you  seem  to  see  angels  of  life  going  :j 
forth  to  thronged  cities,  to  seats  of  pleasure  | 
and  pain,  to  abodes  of  want,  and  care,  and  i 
toil,  with  a  precious  benediction.    In  distant ' 
factories,   and    mines,   and   workshops,  i'l 
dreary  alleys  and  attics,  as  well  as  in  C(Sf 
cottages  and  sumptuous  mansions,  you  sjj 
smiles  of  gratitude  and  hear  voices  of  than  hi- 
giving.    How  many  hungry  mouths  will  >3 
filled,  how  many  frames  made  strong  to  lab 
how  many  fine  brains  supplied  with  fuel,  \\  >w 
much  suffering  saved,  and  how  much  conr  >  *| 
enjoyed,  by  these  plenteous  harvests!  Alt 
the  touching  aspects  of  humanity  app  ar  to 
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you  as  in  a  vision,  and  you  participate  in  the 
gladness  that  toiling  and  suffering  man  en- 
joys in  the  possession  of  his  daily  bread. 
Could  those  who  depend  upon  the  West  for 
so  large  a  proportion  of  their  food  but  behold 
these  glorious  harvest-scenes,  they  would  find 
cause  for  more  peculiar  joy  than  they  expe- 
rience by  the  simple  knowledge  that  the 
granaries  of  the  land  are  full. 

To  state  that  the  crop  never  promised  so 
large  a  yield  through  the  grain-bearing  re- 
gion would  be  scarcely  news.  It  is  true  that 
the  grasshopper  has  ravaged  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory along  the  Missouri,  and  that  the  storms 
have  beaten  down  the  luxuriant  grass  in  some 
localities  near  the  Mississippi.  Still  these 
deficiencies,  though  a  loss  to  individuals,  wall 
but  slightly  affect  the  enormous  yield  through- 
out the  Northwest.  The  Indian  corn  is  so 
remarkable  in  its  beauty  and  promise  that 
not  to  mention  it  would  be  a  denial.  A 
month  of  tropical  heat  has  forced  this  mag- 
nificent tropical  plant  to  prodigious  growth  ; 
and  at  the  present  writing  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  here,  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  whose  tops  no  living  man  can  reach  by 
standing  on  his  toes. 

During  a  residence  of  eleven  years  in 
Iowa,  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  season 
of  promise  as  the  present.  Of  course,  there 
is  yet  a  possibility  of  the  failure  of  the  crop ; 
for  w7eeks  and  even  months  may  elapse  before 
the  grain  is  threshed  and  stored  in  the  gar- 
ner. Still  only  great  and  incessant  rains  can 
bring  such  disaster.  All  signs  are  now  hope- 
ful. O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to 
the  children  of  men  ! 


ENDURE  AFFLICTION. 

If  God  hath  sent  thee  a  cross,  take  it  up 
and  follow  Him.  Use  it  wisely,  lest  it  be 
unprofitable;  bear  it  patiently,  lest  it  be  in- 
tolerable. Behold  it  is  God's  anger  against 
sin  and  His  love  towards  thee,  in  punishing 
the  one  and  chastening  the  other.  If  it  be 
light,  slight  it  not;  if  heavy,  murmur  not. 
Not  to  be  sensible  of  a  judgment  is  the 
symptom  of  a  hardened«heart ;  and  to  be  dis- 
pleased at  His  pleasure  is  a  sign  of  a  rebel- 
lious will. —  Quarles. 

Even  admitting,  that  some  sins  arc  not  BO 
great  as  others,  let  it  st  ill  be  remembered  thai 
they  lead  to  the  same  fearful  result,  and  that 
our  greatest  danger  is  not  in  the  commission 
of  enormous  wickednesses,  but  in  the  permis- 
sion of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
little  sins. 

A  load  made  Ug  Of  grains  of  sand  will  sink 
a  vessel  as  effectually  as  a  cargo  of  mill- 
stones; and  our  doubtful  indulgences  may 


be  more  harmful  to  the  soul  than  the  com- 
mission of  a  great  crime. — Examiner  and 
Chronicle. 


INEBRIATE  ASYLUMS. 

Among  the  many  institutions  to  which  the 
enlightened  philanthropy  of  the  present  day  is 
givingshapeand  activity,  few  are  more  deserv- 
ing of  general  countenance  and  support  than 
asylums  for  the  reception  and  curative  treat- 
ment of  drunkards,  and  their  restoration  to 
society.  It  is,  indeed,  time  that  this  unhap- 
pily large  class  of  persons  in  nearly  every 
community  should  have  designated  and  read- 
ily accessible  places  of  retreat  and  quiet,  in 
which  they  may  be  protected  from  the  temp- 
tations that  beset  them  in  the  evil  example, 
if  not  direct  incitement  to  intemperance  of 
their  ordinary  associates.  On  what  condi- 
tions should  the  inebriates  be  received  in  a 
suitably  fitted  up  and  well  governed  asylum, 
is  a  question  to  which  different  answers  have 
been  given.  By  some  it  is  argued  that  the 
voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  patient  in  his 
stay  and  treatment  in  the  asylum  is  indispen- 
sable. Others  think  that  although,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  consent  of  the  inebriate  to  en- 
ter an  asylum  should  be  obtained,  yet  there 
are  cases  in  which  his  mind  has  been  so  long 
weakened  by  excesses,  and  his  brain  poisoned 
by  alcoholic  drinks,  that  he  is  scarcely  a  free 
agent,  and  has  no  longer  the  judgment  to 
guide  himself  in  his  conduct. 

As  regards  occupations  and  amusements, 
the  inclinations  and  tastes  of  the  in  mate  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  consulted.  But  if  permanent 
benefit  is  to  be  obtained,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
residence  for  a  period  long  enough  to  insure 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  depraved  appetites 
and  habits  associated  with  and  resulting  from 
drunkenness,  and  the  establishing,  in  their 
place,  of  habits  of  sobriety  and  the  restora- 
tion of  health  and  strength  and  a  full  con- 
sciousness, on  the  part  of  the  inmate,  of  his 
enjoyment  of  the  natural  and  ordinary 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  of  his  ability  once 
more  to  take  his  share  in  the  discharge  of  his 
domestic  and  social  duties.  Time  is  required 
to  secure  these  results,  and  its  duration  ought 
not  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  inmate. 

The  State  of  New  York  now  boasts  of  two 
asylums  for  inebriates  on  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive scale,  viz.  :  at  Binghampton  and  on 
Ward's  Island  in  the  East  River.  The  first, 
which  had  been  closed  for  the  purinvse  of 
making  the  extensive  repairs  rendered  neces- 
sary by  a  distinctive  tire,  was  reopened  on 
the  first  of  May,  18G7,  and  since  that  date 
eighty  patients  have  been  received  and  forty 
discharged.  IV.  Pay,  the  Superintended! 
and  Physician,  said  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
trustees  that  the  most  gratifying  success  had 
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at  tended  his  labors,  and  that  the  asylum  af- 
fords ample  facilities  for  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  recuperation  of  the  inmates.  In 
the  Binghampton  institution  there  are  accom- 
modations for  one  hundred  and- fifty  patients. 

The  Asylum,  situated  on  the  southerly  end 
of  Ward's  Island,  is  an  imposing  structure  of 
brick,  built  on  the  pavilion  plan,  which  affords 
an  adequate  supply  of  light  and  pure  air  to 
the  inmatos.  The  centre  building  is  four 
stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  Mansard  (or 
gunboat)  roof.  It  is  176  feet  long  and  65  feet 
wide.  Each  of  the  wings  is  58  feet  long  and 
44  feet  wide,  both  terminating  in  a  pavilion 
with  a  front  of  39  feet  and  a  depth  of  121 
feet.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  centre  building 
are  two  dining-rooms,  30  feet  wide  by  64  feet 
long.  A  wide  corridor  extends  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  dining-rooms,  which  are  in  the 
rear,  and  spacious  hallways  lead  through  the 
wings  and  pavilions.  On  this  floor  are  the 
reception  room,  offices  and  library,  and  in 
each  wing  twenty-two  apartments  elegantly 
fitted  up  for  pay  patients.  In  the  rear  are 
wash-rooms,  closets  and  baths.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  a  large  chapel  in  the  centre  build- 
ing, 60  feet  by  80  feet,  and  in  the  wings  are 
twenty-two  rooms  for  patients.  On  the  upper 
floors  are  large  dormitories  fitted  up  with  all 
the  modern  conveniences.  Gas  is  manufac- 
tured on  the  premises,  and  in  the  rear  is  a 
reservoir  of  the  capacity  of  500,000  gallons, 
with  a  steam  engine  of  300  horse-power  to 
supply  the  Asylum  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  and  the  inter- 
nal fittings  was  $375,000.  The  Asylum  can 
at  present  accommodate  400  patients,  and  by 
the  erection  of  additional  wings  accommoda- 
tions for  200  more  can  be  provided.  The  pa- 
tients are  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  who 
can  pay  the  actual  cost  of  their  sustenance, 
and  those  who  may  be  selected  as  proper  sub- 
jects for  treatment  out  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  committed  to  prison  or  the  work- 
house for  drunkenness.  At  present  there  are 
fifty  committed  patients  and  two  pay  patients 
under  treatment. 

In  our  own  community  the  fact  ought  to 
be  universally  known  that  Philadelphia  has 
an  Inebriate  Asylum,  incorporated  as  the  Citi- 
zens' Association,  which  is  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  and  direction  of  Doctor 
Joseph  Parrish,  and  situated  a  few  miles  from 
the  city  in  a  desirable  location. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

Springs  are  little  things,  but  they  are 
sources  of  large  streams ;  a  helm  is  a  little 
{thing,  but  it  governs  the  course  of  a  ship ;  a 
*bridle-bit  is  a  little  thing,  but  see  its  use  and 
powers ;  nails  and  pegs  are  little  things,  but 


they  hold  the  parts  of  a  large  building 
together  j  a  word,  a  look,  a  smile,  a  frown, 
are  all  little  things,  but  powerful  for  good  or 
evil.    Think  of  this,  and  mind  the  little 
things.     Pay  that  little  debt;   if  it  is  a  I 
promise,  redeem  it ;  if  it  is  a  shilling,  hand  \ 
it  over.     You  know  not  what  important 
events  hang  upon  it.    Keep  your  word  sa- 
cred— keep  it  to  the  children ;   they  will 
mark  it  sooner  than  any  one  else,  and  the 
effect  will  probably  be  as  lasting  as  life.  t 
Mind  the  little  things. 

ITEMS-  | 
The  Atlantic  Cable. — From  the  reports  of  Eng- 
lish electricians  it  appears  that  the  tests  applied  to  Ij 
the  inefficient  Atlantic  cable  show  that  the  fault  lies  1 
at  about  eighty  miles  from  Newfoundland,  in  water  j 
not  exceeding,  if  it  reaches,  one  hundred  fathoms  in 
depth,  and  that  the  interruption  of  communication  1 
is  so  complete  as  to  put  it  almost  beyond  doubt  that  i 
the  injury  has  been  caused  by  the  grounding  of  an  I 
iceberg.    Communication  will,  it  is  expected,  be  | 
restored  in  less  than  a  month,  but  it  is  asserted  J 
that  the  other  cable  is  fully  equal  to  the  work  re- 
quired of  it. 

The  Dominion  of  Canadia  comprises  the  four  I 
provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  • 
Brunswick.  Its  Government  consists  of  a  Governor-  | 
General,  appointed  by  the  Queen,  a  Senate  of  . 
seventy-two  members,  appointed  by  the  Queen  | 
through  the  Governor  General,  and  apportioned  as 
follows:  Ontario,  24;  Quebec,  24;  Nova  Scotia,  12;  | 
New  Brunswick,  12 ;  and  a  House  of  Commons,  of  jj 
which  82  members  are  elected  for  Ontario  ;  65  for 
Quebec  ;  19  for  Nova  Scotia ;  and  15  for  New  Bruus-  1 
wick. 

Boccher  de  Perthes,  the  founder  of  the  new 
science  Archseogeology,  died  at  Abbeville,  France,  | 
on  Eighth  month  3d,  at  the  age  of  80.    Boucher  de  |' 
Crevecosur  de  Perthes  was  the  first  to  call  the  atten-  | 
tion  of  the  learned  world  to  those  remarkable  relics  tt 
of  the  earliest  ages,  the  flint  implements  used  by  \ 
man  before  the  discovery  of  metals.    At  first  ridi- 
culed as  a  visionary,  then  by  slow  degrees  listened  | 
to  with  increasing  interest,  he  at  length  succeeded  | 
in  proving  to  archaeologists  that  there  had  been  in 
Europe  an  age  of  stone.    He  also  discovered  the 
first  human  jaw  ever  found  in  the  undisturbed 
Alpine  drift,  proving  thereby,  aa  he  contended,  | 
that  man  had  been  coeval  with  the  extinct  races  of 
large  carnivora,  which  peopled  Europe  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  geological  period. 
His  valuable  collection  of  flint  imp  ements  now 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  Gallo-Roman  Museum 
at  St.  Germain,  France. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  possesses,  \ 
it  is  stated,  the  best  museum  of  northern  antiquities 
in  Europe.    In  it  are  to  be  seen  first  the  rude  instru-  \ 
ments  of  the  earlier  industry,  when  man  contented  ti 
himself  with  sharp  instruments  made  from  bone  and  | 
flint,  this  period  being  classified  as  the  age  of  stone  ;  II 
another  age,  that  of  bronze,  next  comes  ;  then  fol- 
lows with  approximative  dates  the  age  of  iron,  run- 
ning through  different  periods,  the  first  epoch  begin- 
ning in  about  250,  to  ^continue  towards  the  year  jjj 
1030  ;  then  comes  the  middle  age,  this  mediaeval  |j 
period  beginning  about  1300  and  running  along  till 
the  Reformation,  1538,  is  reached.    The  museum 
finishes  its  wonderful  treasures  with  the  luxuries  of 
modern  times,  or  the  Renaissance  period,  coming  I 
down  to  the  year  1660. 
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From  Pros*  Works  of  J.  G.  Whittier. 
JOHN  BUNYAN. 
(Concluded  from  page  404.) 

Who  does  not  here  call  to  mind  the  strug- 
gle between  Christian  and  ApolJyon  in  the 
valley !  That  was  no  fancy  sketch  ;  it  was 
the  narrative  of  the  author's  own  grapple  with 
the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Like  his  ideal  Christian, 
he  "  conquered  through  Him  that  loved  him." 
;  Love  wrought  the  victory  :  the  Scripture  of 
I  Forgiveness  overcame  that  of  Hatred. 

He  never  afterwards  relapsed  into  that 
I  state  of  religious  melancholy  from  which  he 
so  hardly  escaped.    He  speaks  of  his  deliver- 
ance, as  the  waking  out  of  a  troublesome 
dream.    His  painful  experience  was  not  lost 
upon  him  ;  for  it  gave  him,  ever  after,  a  ten- 
,  der  sympathy  for  the  weak,  the  sinful,  theig- 
i  norant,  and  desponding.    In  some  measure, 
'  he  had  been  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
their  infirmities."    He  could  feel  for  those  in 
the  bonds  of  sin  and  despair,  as  bound  with 
them.    Hence  his  poweras  a  preacher  ;  hence 
the  wonderful  adaptation  of  his  great  allegory 
]  tn  all  the  variety   of  spiritual  conditions* 
Like  Fearing,  he  had  lain  a  month  in  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  and  had  played,  like  him, 
the  long  melancholy  bass  ox  spiritual  heavi- 
i  ness.    Willi  FeebU*mind,  he  had  fallen  into 

the  hands  of  Slav-good,  of  the  nature  of  Man- 
eaters:  and    had  limped  along  his  difficult 

H  way  upon    the    crutches    of  Ready-to  ha ll . 

8  Who  better  than  himself  could  describe  the 


condition  of  Despondency,  and  his  daughter 
Much-afraid,  in  the  dungeon  of  Doubting 
Castle?  Had  he  not  also  fallen  among 
thieves,  like  Little-faith  ? 

His  account  of  his  entering  upon  the 
solemn  duties  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is 
at  once  curious  and  instructive.  He  deals 
honestly  with  himself,  exposing  all  his  various 
moods,  weaknesses,  doubts,  and  temptations. 
"  I  preached,"  he  says,  11  what  I  felt ;  for  the 
terrors  of  the  law  and  the  guilt  of  transgres- 
sion lay  heavy  on  my  conscience.  I  have 
been  as  one  sent  to  them  from  the  dead.  I 
went,  myself  in  chains,  to  preach  to  them  in 
chains;  and  carried  that  tire  in  my  con- 
science which  I  persuaded  them  to  beware 
of."  At  times,  when  he  stood  up  to  preach, 
blasphemies  and  evil  doubts  rushed  into  hi? 
mind,  and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  utter 
them  aloud  to  his  congregation  ;  and  at  other 
seasons,  when  he  was  about  lo  apply  to  the 
sinner  some  searching  and  fearful  text  of 
Scripture,  he  was  tempted  to  withhold  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  condemned  him  also;  but. 
withstanding  the  suggestion  of  the  Tempter, 
to  use  his  own  simile,  he  bowed  himself  like 
Samson  to  condemn  sin  wherever  he  found  it, 
though  he  brought  guilt  and  condemnation 
upon  himself  thereby,  choosing  rather  to  die 
with  the  Philistines  than  to  deny  the  truth. 

Foreseeing  the  consequences  of  exposing 

himself  to  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws  by 
holding  conventicles  and  preaching,  he  was 
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deeply  afflicted  at  the  thought  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  destitution  to  which  his  wife  and 
children  might  be  exposed  by  his  death  or 
imprisonment.  Nothing  can  be  more  touch- 
ing than  his  simple  and  earnest' words  on  this 
point.  They  show  how  warm  and  deep  were 
his  human  affections,  and  what  a  tender  and 
loving  heart  he  laid  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  duty. 

"  I  found  myself  a  man  compassed  with  in- 
firmities ;  the  parting  with  my  wife  and  poor 
children  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place, 
as  the  pulling  the  flesh  from  the  bones  ;  and 
also  it  brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hard- 
ships, miseries,  and  wants,  that  my  poor 
family  was  like  to  meet  with,  should  I  be 
taken  from  them,  especially  my  poor  blind 
child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  than  all  be- 
side. O,  the  thoughts  of  the  hardships  I 
thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  go  under, 
would  break  my  heart  to  pieces. 

"  Poor  child !  thought  I,  what  sorrow  art 
thou  like  to  have  for  thy  portion  in  this 
world  1  thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer 
hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand 
calamities,  though  I  cannot  now  endure  the 
wind  should  blow  upon  thee.  But  yet, 
thought  I,  I  must  venture  you  all  with  God, 
though  it  goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you  : 
Oh!  I  saw  I  was  a  man  who  was  pulling  down 
his  house  upon  the  heads  of  his  wife  and 
children ;  yet  I  thought  on  those  '  two  milch 
kine  that  were  to  carry  the  ark  of  God  into 
another  country,  and  to  leave  their  calves  be- 
hind them.' 

"  But  that  which  helped  me  in  this  tempta- 
tion was  divers  considerations  :  the  first  was, 
the  consideration  of  those  two  Scriptures, 
*  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will  pre- 
serve them  alive;  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in 
me':  and  again,  'The  Lord  said,  verily  it 
shall  go  well  with  thy  remnant ;  verily  I  will 
cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  them  well  in  the 
time  of  evil.'" 

He  was  arrested  in  1660,  charged  wTith 
"devilishly  and  perniciously  abstaining  from 
church,"  and  of  being  "  a  common  upholder 
of  conventicles."  At  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
where  his  trial  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
somewhat  like  that  of  Faithful  at  Vanity 
Fair,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. This  sentence,  however,  was  never 
executed,  but  he  was  remanded  to  Bedford 
jail,  where  he  lay  a  prisoner  for  twelve  years. 

Here,  shut  out  from  the  world,  with  no 
other  books  than  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Martyrs, 
he  penned  that  great  work  which  has  attained 
.a  wider  and  more  stable  popularity  than  any 
other  book  in  the  English  tongue.  It  is  alike 
the  favorite  of  the  nursery  and  the  study. 
Many  experienced  Christians  hold  it  only 
second  to  the  Bible;  the  infidel  himself  would 


not  willingly  let  it  die.    Men  of  all  sects 
read  it  with  delight,  as  in  the  main  a  truthful 
representation  of  the  Christain  pilgrimage, 
without  indeed  assenting  to  all  the  doctrines 
which  the  author  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his 
fighting  sermonizer,  Great-heart,  or  which 
may  be  deduced  from  some  other  portions  of 
his  allegory.    A  recollection  of  his  fearful 
sufferings,  from  misapprehension  of  a  single 
text  in  the  Scriptures,  relative  to  the  question 
of  election,  we  may  suppose  gave  a  milder 
tone  to  the  theology  of  his  Pilgrim  than  was 
altogether  consistent  with  the  Calvinism  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    "Religion,"  says 
Macaulay,  "  has  scarcely  ever  worn  a  form  so 
calm  and  soothing  as  in  Bunyan's  allegory." 
In  composing  it,  he  seems  never  to  have 
altogether  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that,  in  his 
life-and-death  struggle  with  Satan  for  the 
blessed  promise  recorded  by  the  Apostle  of 
Love,  the  adversary  was  generally  found  on 
the  Genevan  side  of  the  argument. 

Little  did  the  short-sighted  persecutors  of 
Bunyan  dream,  when  they  closed  upon  him 
the  door  of  Bedford  jail,  that  God  would 
overrule  their  poor  spite  and  envy,  to  His 
own  glory  and  the  world-wide  renown  of  their 
victim.  In  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  the 
ideal  forms  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  which 
had  long  flitted  before  him  vaguely,  like  the 
vision  of  the  Temanite,  took  shape  and  color- 
ing; and  he  was  endowed  with  power  to  re- 
duce them  to  order,  and  arrange  them  in 
harmonious  groupings.  His  powerful  im- 
agination, no  longer  self-tormenting,  but 
under  the  direction  of  reason  and  grace,  ex- 
panded his  narrow  cell  into  a  vast  theatre, 
lighted  up  for  the  display  of  its  wonders.  To 
this  creative  faculty  of  his  mind  might  have 
been  aptly  applied  the  language  which  George 
Wither,  a  contemporary  prisoner,  addressed 
to  his  Muse  : — 

"The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade 

Which  th^se  hanging  vaults  have  made, 
The  rude  portals  that  give  light 
More  to  terror  than  delight ; 
This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 
Walled  about  with  disrespect, — 
From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 
A  fit  object  of  despair, 
She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might, 
To  draw  comfort  and  delight." 

That  stony  cell  of  his  was  to  him  like  the 
rock  of  Paden-aram  to  the  wandering  Patri- 
arch. He  saw  angels  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. The  House  Beautiful  rose  up  before 
him,  and  its  holy  sisterhood  welcomed  him. 
He  looked,  with  his  Pilgrim,  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peace.  The  Valley  of  Humiliation 
lay  stretched  out  beneath  his  eye,  and  he 
heard  "  the  curious,  melodious  note  of  the 
country  birds,  who  sing  all  the  day  long  in 
the  spring  time,  when  the  flowers  appear,  and 
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the  sun  shines  warm,  and  make  the  woods 
and  groves  and  solitary  places  glad."  Side 
by  side  with  the  good  Ghristian  and  the 
loving  Mercy,  he  walked  through  the  green 
and  lowly  valley,  "  fruitful  as  any  the  crow 
flies  over,"  through  "meadows  beautiful  with 
lilies;"  the  song  of  the  poor  but  fresh-faced 
shepherd-boy,  who  lived  a  merry  life,  and 
wore  the  herb  keart's-ease  in  his  bosom,  sound- 
ed through  his  cell : — 

"He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall; 
He  that  is  low  no  pride," 

The  broad  and  pleasant  "  river  of  the  Water 
of  Life"  glided  peacefully  before  him,  fringed 
"  on  either  side  with  green  trees,  with  all 
manner  of  fruit,"  and  leaves  of  healing,  with 
"  meadows  beautified  with  lilies,  and  green 
all  the  year  long;"  he  saw  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  glorious  with  sunshine,  overhung 
with  gardens  and  orchards  and  vineyards; 
and  beyond  all,  the  Land  ofBeulah,  with  its 
eternal  sunshine,  its  song  of  birds,  its  music 
of  fountains,  its  purple  clustered  vines,  and 
groves  through  which  walked  the  Shining 
Ones,  silver-winged  and  beautiful. 

What  were  bars  and  bolts  and  prison-walls 
to  him,  whose  eyes  were  anointed  to  see,  and 
whose  ears  opened  to  hear,  the  glory  and  the 
rejoicing  of  the  City  of  God,  when  the  pil- 
grims were  conducted  to  its  golden  gates, 
from  the  black  and  bitter  river,  with  the 
sounding  trumpeters,  the  transfigured  harpers 
with  their  crowns  of  gold,  the  sweet  voices  of 
angels,  the  welcoming  peal  of  bells  in  the 
holy  city,  and  the  songs  of  the  redeemed 
ones?  In  reading  the  concluding  pages  of 
the  first  part  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  we  feel  as 
if  the  mysterious  glory  of  the  Beatific  Vision 
was  unveiled  before  us.  We  are  dazzled 
with  the  access  of  light.  We  are  entranced 
with  the  mighty  melody  ;  overwhelmed  by 
the  great  anthem  of  rejoicing  spirits.  It  can 
only  be  adequately  described  in  the  language 
of  Milton  in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  as 
"  a  seven-fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harp- 
ing symphonies." 

,  Few  who  read  Bunyan  now-a-days  think  of 
him  as  one  of  the  brave  old  English  con- 
fessors, whose  steady  and  firm  endurance  of 
persecution  baffled,  and  in  the  end  overcame 
the  tyranny  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
reign  ofCharlea  II-  What  Milton  and  Penn 
and  Locke  wrote  in  defence  of  Liberty,  Bun- 
yan  lived  out  and  act^d,  He  made  no  con 
fcs.dons  to  worldly  rank.  Dissolute  lords  and 
proud  bishops  he  counted  less  than  the.  hum- 
blest and  poorest  of  his  disciples  at  Bedford. 

When  first  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 

he  supposed    he  should   be  called  to  sutler 

death  for  his  faithful  testimony  to  the  truth  ; 

and  his  great  [ear  was,  that  "lie  should  Dot 
meet  hia  fate  with  the  requisite  firmness,  and 


so  dishonor  the  cause  of  his  Master.  And 
when  dark  clouds  came  over  him,  and  he 
sought  in  vain  for  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
in  the  event  of  his  death  it  would  be  well 
with  him,  he  girded  up  his  soul  with  the  re- 
flection, that,  as  he  suffered  for  the  word  and 
way  of  God,  he  was  engaged  not  to  shrink 
one  hair's  breadth  from  it.  "I  will  leap,"  he 
says,  "  off  the  ladder  blindfold  into  eternity, 
sink  or  swim,  come  heaven,  come  hell.  Lord 
Jesus,  if  thou  wilt  catch  me,  do;  if  not,  I  will 
venture  in  thy  name !" 

The  English  revolution  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  it  humbled  the  false  and  op- 
pressive aristocracy  of  rank  and  title,  was 
prodigal  in  the  development  of  the  real 
nobility  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Its  history 
is  bright  with  the  footprints  of  men  whose 
very  names  still  stir  the  hearts  of  freemen, 
the  world  over,  like  a  trumpet  peal.  Say 
what  we  may  of  its  fanaticism,  laugh  as  we 
may  at  its  extravagant  enjoyment  of  newly 
acquired  religious  and  civil  liberty,  who  shall 
now  venture  to  deny  that  it  was  the  golden 
age  of  England  ?  Who  that  regards  free- 
dom above  slavery,  will  now  sympathize  with 
the  outcry  and  lamentation  of  those  interest- 
ed in  the  continuance  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  against  the  prevalence  of  sects  and 
schism,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  as  Milton 
shrewdly  intimates,  dreaded  more  the  rending 
of  their  pontifical  sleeves  than  the  rending  of 
the  Church?  Who  shall  now  sneer  at 
Puritanism,  with  the  "  Defence  of  Unlicense  d 
Printing"  before  him?  Who  scoff  at  Quaker- 
ism over  the  Journal  of  George  Fox?  Who 
shall  join  with  debauched  lordlings  and  fat- 
witted  prelates  in  ridicule  of  Anabaptist 
levellers  and  dippers,  after  rising  from  the 
perusal  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?  "  There  wo  e 
giants  in  those  days."  And  foremost  amidst 
that  band  of  liberty-loving  and  God-fearing 
men, 

"The  slandered  Calvinist  of  Charles's  time, 
Who  fought,  aud  vron  it,  Freedom's  ho'.y  Ight," 

stands  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  the  Tinker 
of  Elstow.  Of  his  high  merit  as  an  author 
there  is  no  longer  any  question.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  expressed  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  literary  world,  when  it  declared 
that  the  two  great  creative  minds  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  those  which  pro- 
duced Paradise  Lost  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

I>eatii  of  Tin:  LoTBLY, — When  the  good 
and  the  lovely  die,  the  memory  of  their  Lr<><>  1 

deeds,  like  the  moonbeams  on  the  stormy  tea, 

lights  up  our  darkened  hearts  and  lends  to  tl 
surrounding  gloom  a  beauty  so  sad.  so  *w< 
that  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  dispel  the 
darkness  that  environs  it. —  Geo.  D.  Ptentloe. 
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The  following  appeal  has  been  forwarded 
by  a  valued  Friend,  with  the  information 
that  "  the  writer,  now  in  his  86th  year,  has 
lived  in  comparative  retirement,  but  has 
been  devoted  from  early  life  to  the  will  of 
his  divine  Master— and,  that  as  he  ap* 
proaches  the  end  of  time,  the  stronger  is  his 
solicitude  for  'the  preservation  of  our  religious 
Society  on  its  primitive  foundation."  Under 
this  deep  concern  he  has  written  his  "  Ap- 
peal," which  should  receive  especial  attention 
as  the  earnest  feelings  of  one  of  the  few  of  the 
past  generation  who  are  still  to  be  found 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  tribes  of 
our  IsraeL 

f  or  Friends'  Ititelligeneer. 
AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS, 

Friends,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Society, 
found  by  experience  that  if  they  realized  that 
heavenly  enjoyment  their  souls  craved,  they 
must  not  only  leave  an  hireling  ministry,  the 
forms  and  ceremonials  of  worship,  but  the 
follies,  vanities  and  amusements  of  the  world; 
—for  its  treasures  and  pleasures  did  not 
satisfy  the  immortal  soul,  which  can  only  be 
nourished  by  that  spiritual  food  that  comes 
immediately  from  God,  To  enjoy  this  they 
must  turn  the  attention  of  their  minds  to 
"  the  Light  within,"  and  be  obedient  to  its 
teachings.  The  deep  exercises  of  their  minds 
led  them  to  retirement  and  serious  contem- 
plation, and  to  devote  themselves  to  whatever 
religious  service  or  duty  their  Lord  and 
Master  required  of  them,  They  set  up  and 
attended  religious  meetings,  although  they 
were  aware  that  they  might  be  seized  and 
imprisoned  therefore,  and  their  families  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Often  in  these 
meetings  their  minds  Were  so  solemnized  and 
tendered  by  the  presence  of  Him  whom  they 
worshipped,  that  the  floor  of  the  house  was 
wet  with  their  tears.  These  meetings  in- 
creased, and  many  who  were  seeking  heaven- 
ly rest  and  peace  were  added  to  the  Society. 
In  divine  life  and  power  they  bore  to  the 
world  the  great  and  important  testimonies  to 
silent  worship,  to  a  free  gospel  ministry  and 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  God  to 
enable  us  to  "  deal  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk 
humbly  with  God,"  whereby  we  should  be 
preserved  from  error ;  not  only  from  follow- 
ing the  changeable  fashions  of  the  World,  but 
from  the  many  "  lo  here's  "  and  "  lo  there's  " 
that  are  drawing  many  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Truth.  In  the  early  age  of  the  So- 
ciety, when  Friends  were  kept  out  of  their 
meeting-houses,  they  held  their  meetings  in 
the  street  or  open  air,  and  when  parents  were 


imprisoned,  these  meetings  were  kept  up  by 
the  children.  But  how  is  it  with  us  now 
when  delivered  from  similar  persecution  and 
suffering?  Have  not  too  many  of  us,  in  the 
day  of  great  outward  prosperity,  settled 
down  at  ease  in  our  ceiled  houses,  strangers 
to  that  spiritual  food  comparable  to  the  milk 
and  honey  that  flowed  in  Canaan's  land  ? 
Are  we  captives  in  Babylon,  spiritually,  the 
land  of  darkness  and  vanity,  having  caused 
the  walls  of  our  Jerusalem,  in  measure,  to  be 
broken  down,  and  her  gates  to  be  burned 
with  lire?  Let  the  Nehemiahs  in  our  midst 
put  up  their  fervent  petitions  for  strength  to 
repair  the  waste  places,  lest  we  become  un- 
worthy of  being  instruments  in  the  Lord's 
hand  in  inviting  others,  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, to  Walk  by  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
our  selfish  desires,  and  give  up  all  our  heav- 
enly Father  is  calling  for  at  our  hands,  I 
have  no  doubt  others  will  be  called  in,  who 
will  be  more  faithful,  for  the  Most  High  will 
have  a  willing  people,  by  whom  he  will  effect 
His  own  glorious  purposes  in  the  human 
family.  Did  the  young  know  the  preciotts- 
ness  of  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  their 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  all  of  those  who  have 
been  disobedient  would  yield  their  whole 
hearts  to  the  daily  cross,  they  would  soon 
find  it  to  be  their  chiefest  joy  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  and  that  His  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  all  his  paths  are  peace. 
Great,  very  great  would  be  their  reward, 
even  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  joy.  Our  so- 
journ here  would  be  in  love  to  all,  and  we 
could  say  to  each  other,  "  Come,  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  He  will 
teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths."  Then  would  we  be  concerned  to 
build  each  one  over  against  his  own  house, 
and  our  Society  would  arise  and  shine,  and 
all  our  testimonies  be  borne  as  in  ancient 
days.  It  is  my  ardent  desire  that  none  may 
miss  the  precious  enjoyment  designed  for  the 
rational  creation  by  the  glorious  Creator, 
whose  goodness,  power  and  love  are  infinite. 
Oh !  saith  all  within  me  capable  of  feeling, 
that  none  may  have  their  minds  so  occupied 
with  the  things  of  this  world  as  to  miss  this 
blessed  boon.  Elkanah  Wood, 


Each  true  Christian  is  a  night  traveller : 
his  life  his  walk,  Christ  his  way,  and  heaven 
his  home  ;  his  walk  painful,  his  way  perfect, 
his  home  pleasjnig.  I  will  not  loiter,  lest  I 
come  short ;  I  will  not  wander,  lest  I  come 
wide  of  home ;  but  be  content  to  travel  hard, 
and  be  sure  I  Walk  right ;  so  shall  my  safe 
way  find  its  end  at  home,  and  my  painful 
walk  make  my  home  welcome. 
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LETTER  FROM  MATTHEW  FRANKLIN. 

New  York,  3d  mo.  21st,  1805. 
I  am  now  sitting  up  to  watch  the  remains 
of  my  dear  and  much  valued  friend  Robert 
Mott,  who  departed  this  life  between  the  hours 
of  4  and  5  this  morning  ;  of  whom  it  may  be 
emphatically  said,  "  He  being'dead  yetspeak- 
eth."    The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  check- 
ered with  afflictions,  which,  previous  to  the 
illness  that  has  taken  him  from  us,  had  much 
weaned  him  from  the  love  of  things  that  per- 
ish with  using,  and  stained  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  this  fading  world  in  his  view.  He 
had  not,  however,  left  the  great  work  of  his 
soul's  salvation  unattended  to,  till  arrested  by 
the  King  of  terrors,  but,  for  several  years 
past,  had  evinced  by  the  expressive  language 
of  conduct  a  diligence  to  make  his  calling 
sure;  and  by  reason  whereof,  when  his  late 
illness  took  hold  of  him,  which  presaged  a 
speedy  dissolution,  he  was  not  affrighted, 
death  had  not  a  terific  aspect  to  him  ;  his 
mind  was  brought  into  such  a  sweet  serenity 
and  Christian  patience,  that  it  was  truly  pleas- 
ant to  be  with  him.    I  have  entered  his  room 
when  my  spirit  has  as  quickly  caught  the 
precious  sweetening  influence  with  which  his 
mind  was  clothed,  as  we  feel  the  change  in  the 
atmosphere  in  going  out  of  a  cold  into  a  warm 
room.    His  heart  overflowed  with  love  for 
the  whole  bulk  of  mankind,  and  for  individ- 
uals in  a  particular  manner,  divers  of  whom 
he  sent  for  a  few  days  before  his  death  and 
delivered  to  them  gospel  messages.  These 
were  very  memorable  seasons  indeed,  and 
should  they  be  erased  from  their  memories 
without  producing  a  lasting  and  salutary  effect 
will  prove,  I  apprehend,  like  a  dread  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  against  them  in  a  future  day. 
Notwithstanding  he  had  been  preserved  in 
such  remarkable  equanimity  and  sweetness  of 
mind  and  a  heart  full  of  love  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  he  did  not  feel  that  full  assurance 
of  eternal  felicity  that  he  longed  for,  until 
within  a  few  days  past,  previous  to  which  he 
had  often  said  there  seemed  nothing  in  the 
way.    J  Jut  now  of  a  sudden  he  looked  around 
upon  him,  and  with  an  animated  countenance 
expressive  of  the  beatific  prospects  which  then 
beamed  upon  his  mind,  expressed  himself 
to  the  following  import :  "  What  is  this  I  see? 
Eternal  felicity  before  me !  Now  I  have  a  full 
assurance  of  a  happy  and  glorified  immortal- 
ity.   I  see  it  as  clearly  as  I  see  the  sun  shin- 
ing in  the  room."    He  added  more  of  this 
nature;  hence  we  found  his  mind  overilowed 
with  holy  joy  and  extacy,  the  fervor  where- 
of would  seem  to  make  liirn  almost  forget  his 
house  of  clay.    About  half  an  hour  before 
his  spirit  lied  his  friends  observed  a  little  dif- 
ference in  his  breathing,  though  no  struggle 
or  emotion  was  visible,  and  then,  as  if  with  i 


full  consent,  soul  and  body  separated,  and  it 
is  my  full  belief  that  he  is  initiated  into  the 
companv  of  saints  and  angels  and  spirits  of 
the  just  already  made  perfect,  to  chant  the 
never  ending  anthem  of  "  Holy  !  Holy  !  Holv ! 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all  thy 
ways  thou  King  of  Saints  !"  Thus  he  is  gone ;  I 
loved  him  tenderly  because  I  believe  he  loved 
the  Lord  Jesus.    But  he  is  gone ;  his  day's 
work  is  done  and  he  has  entered  into  rest ; 
what  more  shall  I  say  of  him  ?    I  am  not  to 
flatter  nor  to  eulogize  the  dead.  „  He  was  of- 
ten in  the  deeps  ;  he  mourned  the  desolation 
of  Zion,  though  few  knew  the  travail  of  his 
spirit.  He  was  a  man  of  as  strong  mind,  sound 
judgment  and  clear  discernment,  as  most  men 
of  his  years,  and  I  was  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  would  come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  as  one  of  the 
valiants  of  Israel.     So  shortsighted  was  I, 
that  I  was  calculating  upon  the  time  when, 
if  I  kept  my  rank  in  righteousness,  we  might 
take  sweet  counsel  together  and  salute  each 
other  as  fellow  servants.    But  the  Lord  knows 
what  is  best,  and  He  has  taken  him  away. 
May  many  that  are  left  emulate  those  virtue.-, 
that  so  conspicuously  shone  in  him  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.    I  sincerely  sympathize  with 
his  precious  widow.    Her  loss  is  indeed  great, 
but  happily  for  her  she  is  acquainted  with  that 
arm  that  is  higher  than  Agag,  and  mightier 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.    I  believe 
she  is  a  precious  pearl,  and  that  her  heavenlv 
Father's  regard  is  towards  her  ;  and  what  he 
does  she  may  not  yet  know,  but  she  will  know 
hereafter.    Thus  I  have  dwelt  on  this  theme, 
but  it  is  one  that  nearly  interests  my  feelings, 
and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my 
dear  friend.    He  is  to  be  buried  on  Seventh- 
day  from  our  meeting-house.    What  an  ines- 
timable favor  it  is  to  get  well  through  this 
earthly  pilgrimage,  where  there  are  so  many 
besetments  and  complicated  discouragements. 
I  am  often  led  to  fear  that  I  shall  never  be  of 
this  happy  number,  when  I  take  a  view  of  my 
own  manifold  frailities  and  liability  to  swerve 
from  a  state  of  watching  and  prayer ;  yt\ 
blessed  be  the  Lord  Omnipotent,  there  are 
seasons  of  mercy  meted  out  when  1  can  a 
with  an  eye  of  faith  a  state  attainable;  that 
to  which  the  enlightened  Young  alludes  wheu 
he  says : 

"  His  hand,  the  good  man  fastens  in  the  skies, 
And  hids  tiarth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl." 

It  appears  to  me  that  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  sulii  r  and  to  do  before  the  language  will 
salute  my  ear:  "Come  thou  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  thee 
from  the  foundations  of  the  world."  But  I 
desire  not  to  repine  nor  let  in  undue  discour- 
agement I  know  ilia  said  that  " sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof, "  and  we  are 
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advised  to  let  the  morrow  take  care  of  the 
tilings  of  itself.  If  our  faith  fail  not,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  ;  if  we  are  preserved  in  a  live- 
ly, active  faith,  we  cannot  entirely  fall  away. 
We  may  for  a  moment  deviate,  but  convic- 
tion will  soon  follow  ;  and  our  faith  in  Christ 
will  wash  away  the  guilt.  Therefore  let  our 
prayers  often  ascend  to  the  majesty  on  high, 
that  He  may  be  pleased  to  preserve  our  faith 
inviolable  in  his  own  dread  power  and  the 
saving  grace  of  his  own  dear  Son  our  Lord 
and  (Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  second 
record  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  Then  we 
^hall  be  led  in  every  trying  dispensation,  to 
eleavetoHim,  the  munition  of  rocks,  and  when 
storms  assail  to  hide  in  his  pavilion,  where  is 
the  only  place  of  safety,  casting  all  our  care 
on  Him  who  careth  for  the  sparrows,  and  hav- 
ing no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  Oh  !  this  state 
of  true  humiliation  and  abasement  of  self, 
may  we  seek  it,  press  after  it,  lay  fast  hold  of 
it,  that  we  may  come  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  :  "  My  beloved 
is  mine  and  I  am  his ;  he  feedeth  among  the 
lilies  ;  he  will  arise  at  times  as  a  morning  with- 
out cloud,  and  shine  upon  the  garden  of  our 
hearts  ;"  that  we  may  say  with  the  Psalmist: 
Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness ; 
and  thy  paths  drop  fatness ;  they  drop  upon 
the  pasture  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  little 
hills  rejoice  on  every  side." 

Matthew  Franklin. 
To  Charity  Rotch. 


From  the  Christian  Begister. 
DEW  UPON   THE  HEART. 

"  What  we  want  is  not  so  much,  not  half 
so  much,  light  for  the  intellect  as  dew  upon 
the  heart ;"  if  Robertson  had  spoken  but  this 
one  sentence  he  would  have  been  the  world's 
benefactor.  Childhood  is  charming  because 
it  has  not  lost  the  dew  ;  old  age  is  beautiful 
when  it  recovers  it.  We  wonder  when  men 
of  intellect  select  for  their  friends,  or  choose 
for  their  wives,  those  greatly  inferior  in  mind  ; 
but  the  reason  is  simple,  they  desire  only 
"  dew  upon  the  heart." 

Mark  the  anxious,  care-worn  faces  in  the 
street,  they  know  not  what  they  want ;  they 
think  if  they  had  a  little  more  leisure,  money 
or  fame,  they  would  be  at  rest ;  but  what  they 
want  is  "  dew  upon  the  heart."  It  makes  one 
charitable  to  think  of  these  dusty,  toil-worn 
men  and  women,  running  hither  and  thither 
to  no  purpose  and  with  so  much  pain. 

How  is  this  dew  to  be  gained  ?  First,  by  try- 
ing to  give  it  to  another.  How  can  we  do 
this  ?  In  many  ways,  in  little  as  well  as 
great.  What  power  the  human  voice  has  to 
shed  "  dew  upon  the  heart  I"  Ask  not  for  the 
voice  of  the  singer,  charming  as  is  the  gift; 
ask  rather  for  what  was  once  called  by  a 


humble,  ignorant  woman,  "  a  kind  voice/ 
How  it  melts  the  heart!  How  convincingly 
it  teaches  that  we  are  of  one  family  on  earth 
and  shall  be  one  family  in  heaven.  How 
rudeness  softens  and  coarseness  refines  be- 
fore the  power  of  a  gentle,  persuasive  voice, 
so  that  the  rude  and  coarse  are  rebuked  into 
silence  as  in  the  presence  of  death. 

Sympathy,  appreciation,  placing  ourselves, 
in  imagination,  in  another's  lot,  will  shed 
"  dew  upon  the  heart."  We  are  too  given  to 
advice,  rebuke,  blame,  criticism.  The  large- 
hearted,  charitable,  loving  people  are  the  true 
reformers  of  the  race.  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  is  any  one  so  fallen  that  he  cannot  be 
melted  by  a  loving  voice,  and  I  believe  that 
many  an  apparently  cold,  indifferent  nature 
is  pining  for  a  word  of  sympathy. 

We  shall  find  this  "  dew  upon  the  heart  " 
in  the  writings  of  good  men  ;  they  need  not 
be  great  men.  Have  you  never  come  across, 
in  some  humble  book,  or  in  a  newspaper,  a 
sentence  full  of  feeling  and  refreshment  ?  Per- 
haps your  heart  was  dry  and  burning,  and 
those  words,  spoken  by  another  heart,  shed 
dew  on  yours. 

I  have  a  hymn  which  I  read  almost  daily  ; 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  about  it,  yet  the 
more  I  read  it  the  more  comfort,  the  more 
strength  it  gives  me.  It  is  more  to  me  than 
a  fortune  ;  for  it  sheds  "  dew  upon  my  heart." 

But  more  than  anything  we  can  do  for 
others,  or  anything  that  others  can  do  for  us, 
do  we  need  to  sef  k  the  dew  of  Heaven.  As 
the  flowers  gladly  drink  the  dew  which  not 
only  refreshes,  but  retouches  their  faded 
colors,  so  should  we  open  the  petals  of  our 
hearts  to  receive  those  heavenly  influences, 
those  kindling  inspirations  which  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  is  so  much  more  ready  to  give  than 
we  to  receive,  for  we  forget,  if  we  have  ever 
learned,  that  "  what  we  want  is  not  so  much, 
not  half  so  much,  light  for  the  intellect  as 
dew  upon  the  heart."  C. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  Is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  takes  away  the  sins 
of  the  world  a  person  or  a  principle  f" 

In  the  22d  No.  of  this  paper  this  com- 
prehensive question  is  interestingly  brought 
before  the  view  of  its  readers,  and  without  the 
least  inclination  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, I  feel  best  satisfied  to  add  a  little  to 
what  is  there  presented  ;  for,  while  those  views 
may  be  entirely  correct,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  withholding  that  is  not  profitable 
and  that  does  not  tend  to  preserve  the  equa- 
nimity of  our  religious  judgment. 

Do  not  the  present  tendencies  of  thought 
with  us  demand  care,  lest,  like  the  Jews,  we 
"  set  at  nought  that  stone  which  is  become  the 
head  of  the  corner,"  for  the  language  is,  "  Be 
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hold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect, 
precious  :  and  he  that  believeth  on  Him  shall 
not  be  confounded."  With  the  writer,  I  fully 
believe  that  it  is  a  principle  or  a  power  that 
takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that 
principle  or  power  has  been  manifested  at 
"  sundry  times  and  divers  manners"  in  the 
world.  It  is,  as  the  Apostle  John  declares, 
"  that  by  which  all  things  were  made." 

"  In  the  beginning  (it)  was  the  Word  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God."  In  due  time,  "this  Word  was  made, 
or  took,  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and 
truth." 

It  was  this  incarnation  of  Deity — "God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit," — 
that  took  away  the  law,  which  made  not  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect,  "  Blotting  out  the 
handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us, 
which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of 
the  way,  nailing  it  to  His  cross,"  and  in  its 
stead  published  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
setting  forth  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  which  makes  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death." 

I  am  persuaded  that  most  who  come  to 
know  Christ  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  first  know  him  after  the  flesh,  and 
can  say  with  Paul,  "  though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know 
we  him  no  more." 

Without  enlarging  on  this  all-important 
theme,  I  will  close  with  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  writings  of  F.  W.  Robertson, 
which  presents  the  intended  view  somewhat 
strongly : — 

"  Reverence  for  persons  precedes  the  belief 
in  truths.  We  will  grant  that  there  have 
been  a  few  remarkable  exceptions  in  the 
human  race,  who,  by  God's  Spirit  within 
them,  have  reached  truth  without  knowing 
Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life ;  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  One  in  ten 
thousand  may  have  so  attained  it,  but  for 
the  remaining  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  the  rule  is  rather,  that  it  is 
not  by  our  desires  or  aspirations,  or  our  in- 
tellect, that  we  reach  the  truth,  but  it  is  by 
believing  first  in  persons  who  have  held  the 
truth.  And  so,  those  truths  which  you  hold 
deepest  you  have  readied,  not  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  your  own  intellect,  but  you  have 
reached  them  Jirst  by  trusting  in  some  great 
or  good  one,  and  then,  through  him',  by  ob- 
taining Credible  evidence  of  those  truths." 

Jilclanoiid,  hid.  \V. 

Past  deliverances  do  nut.  secure  us  from 
future  trials;  but,  they  should  strengthen  our 

confidence  and  reliance  on  ( iod. 


EXCERPTS. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  sympathize  with  thee 
under  the  dispensation  which  has  been  per- 
mitted to  befall  thee,  and  yet  in  communi- 
cating even  my  sympathy,  I  think  caution  is 
necessary  that  I  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
privacy  that  is  allowable  on  such  solemn  oc- 
casions. 

We  are  very  apt  when  afflictions  overtake 
us,  to  view  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and 
not  always  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  the 
favors  enjoyed.  I  have  thought  of  the  changes 
that  will  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  dear  departed  friend,  but  when 
I  remember  that  he  was  spared  to  us  until  his 
children  were  all  grown  up,  I  think  survivors 
have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  I  have  con- 
trasted the  situation  of  those  who  are  left  in 
straitened  circumstances  with  feeble  health 
and  small  children  to  bring  up,  and  yet  even 
they  get  .along.  He  who  careth  for  the  spar- 
rows, will  He  not  also  care  for  us.  In  look- 
ing over  some  letters  recently  received,  I 
found  a  passage  in  one  from  a  connexion, 
who  had  recently  been  deprived  of  her  hus- 
band and  left  with  two  small  children  arid 
but  little  of  this  world's  goods.  She  writes, 
"We  are  as  well  as  usual.  My  mind  feels 
composed  and  resigned  generally,  but  there  is 
a  silent,  secret  grief,  that  no  one  knows,  with- 
out any  disposition  to  murmur;  and  this  is 
allowable."  I  may  add  what  has  been  fre- 
quently observed,  and,  I  think,  in  this  quota- 
tion well  expressed  : 

"As  laid  upon  his  hand,  Death  views 

Pearls,  stones,  and  gems  of  every  kind, 
From  out  the  heap,  he  first  will  ofaoose 
The  most  resplendent  he  can  find." 


Thy  note  was  more  than  a  drop  of  cold 
water;  it  was  a  draught  grateful  and  refresh- 
ing, and  in  reading  it  my  heart  raised  in  de- 
sire that  He  who  alone  has  the  power  would 
pour  into  thy  heart  the  oil  of  gladness,  ani- 
mating and  strengthening  thee  to  run  with 
patience  the  race  set  before  thee,  keeping  the 
prize  in  view.  I  do  indeed  often  feel  dry  and 
lifeless,  but  I  have  many  doubts  whether  it  is 
that  poverty  of  spirit  to  which  the  blessing  is 
promised.  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  thai 
the  inability  which  I  often  feel  even  to  think 
a  good  thought,  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  obe- 
dience and  watchfulness;  and  yet  this  mav 
be  also  considered  a  blessing,  that  alter  leek- 
ing  our  consolation  in  lower  enjoyments,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  find  it  in  them.  There 
is  a  poverty  of  spirit,  which  is  the  experience 
even  of  the  most  faithful,  and  which  is  no 
doubt  wisely  dispensed,  that  the  Christian 
virtues  of  faith  and  perseverance  may  not  he 
without  their  exercise;  for  as  a  dear  friend 
once  observed,  1  believe  in  the  hearing  of  both 
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advised  to  let  the  morrow  take  care  of  the 
things  of  itself.  If  our  faith  fail  not,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  ;  if  we  are  preserved  in  a  live- 
ly, active  faith,  we  cannot  entirely  fall  away. 
We  may  for  a  moment  deviate,  but  convic- 
tion will  soon  follow  ;  and  our  faith  in  Christ 
will  wash  away  the  guilt.  Therefore  let  our 
prayers  often  ascend  to  the  majesty  on  high, 
that  He  may  be  pleased  to  preserve  our  faith 
inviolable  in  his  own  dread  power  and  the 
saving  grace  of  his  own  dear  Son  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  second 
record  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  Then  we 
^hall  be  led  in  every  trying  dispensation,  to 
cleave  to  Him,  the  munition  of  rocks,  and  when 
storms  assail  to  hide  in  his  pavilion,  where  is 
the  only  place  of  safety,  casting  all  our  care 
on  Him  who  careth  for  the  sparrows,  and  hav- 
ing no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  Oh  !  this  state 
of  true  humiliation  and  abasement  of  self, 
may  we  seek  it,  press  after  it,  lay  fast  hold  of 
it,  that  we  may  come  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  :  "  My  beloved 
is  mine  and  I  am  his ;  he  feedeth  among  the 
lilies  ;  he  will  arise  at  times  as  a  morning  with- 
out cloud,  and  shine  upon  the  garden  of  our 
hearts  f  that  we  may  say  with  the  Psalmist: 
Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness ; 
and  thy  paths  drop  fatness ;  they  drop  upon 
the  pasture  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  little 
hills  rejoice  on  every  side." 

Matthew  Franklin. 
To  Charity  Rotch. 


From  the  Christian  Begister. 
DEW  UPON  THE  HEART. 

"  What  we  want  is  not  so  much,  not  half 
so  much,  light  for  the  intellect  as  dew  upon 
the  heart ;"  if  Robertson  had  spoken  but  this 
one  sentence  he  would  have  been  the  world's 
benefactor.  Childhood  is  charming  because 
it  has  not  lost  the  dew  ;  old  age  is  beautiful 
when  it  recovers  it.  We  wonder  when  men 
of  intellect  select  for  their  friends,  or  choose 
for  their  wives,  those  greatly  inferior  in  mind  ; 
but  the  reason  is  simple,  they  desire  only 
"  dew  upon  the  heart." 

Mark  the  anxious,  care-worn  faces  in  the 
street,  they  know  not  what  they  want ;  they 
think  if  they  had  a  little  more  leisure,  money 
or  fame,  they  would  be  at  rest ;  but  what  they 
want  is  "  dew  upon  the  heart."  It  makes  one 
charitable  to  think  of  these  dusty,  toil-worn 
men  and  women,  running  hither  and  thither 
to  no  purpose  and  with  so  much  pain. 

How  is  this  dew  to  be  gained  ?  First,  by  try- 
ing to  give  it  to  another.  How  can  we  do 
this  ?  In  many  ways,  in  little  as  well  as 
great.  What  power  the  human  voice  has  to 
shed  "  dew  upon  the  heart !"  Ask  not  for  the 
voice  of  the  singer,  charming  as  is  the  gift; 
ask  rather  for  what  was  once  called  by  a  I 


humble,  ignorant  woman,  "  a  kind  voice.'' 
How  it  melts  the  heart !  How  convincingly 
it  teaches  that  we  are  of  one  family  on  earth 
and  shall  be  one  family  in  heaven.  How 
rudeness  softens  and  coarseness  refines  be- 
fore the  power  of  a  gentle,  persuasive  voice, 
so  that  the  rude  and  coarse  are  rebuked  into  i 
silence  as  in  the  presence  of  death. 

Sympathy,  appreciation,  placing  ourselves,  • 
in  imagination,  in  another's  lot,  will  shed 
"  dew  upon  the  heart."  We  are  too  given  to 
advice,  rebuke,  blame,  criticism.  The  large- 
hearted,  charitable,  loving  people  are  the  true 
reformers  of  the  race.  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  is  any  one  so  fallen  that  he  cannot  be 
melted  by  a  loving  voice,  and  I  believe  that  j 
many  an  apparently  cold,  indifferent  nature 
is  pining  for  a  word  of  sympathy. 

We  shall  find  this  "  dew  upon  the  heart  " 
in  the  writings  of  good  men  ;  they  need  not 
be  great  men.  Have  you  never  come  across, 
in  some  humble  book,  or  in  a  newspaper,  a  I 
sentence  full  of  feeling  and  refreshment?  Per-  ! 
haps  your  heart  was  dry  and  burning,  and 
those  words,  spoken  by  another  heart,  shed 
dew  on  yours. 

I  have  a  hymn  which  I  read  almost  daily  ;  . 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  about  it,  yet  the 
more  I  read  it  the  more  comfort,  the  more 
strength  it  gives  me.    It  is  more  to  me  than 
a  fortune  ;  for  it  sheds  "  dew  upon  my  heart." 

But  more  than  anything  we  can  do  for 
others,  or  anything  that  others  can  do  for  us, 
do  we  need  to  sefk  the  dew  of  Heaven.  As 
the  flowers  gladly  drink  the  dew  which  not 
only  refreshes,  but  retouches  their  faded 
colors,  so  should  we  open  the  petals  of  our 
hearts  to  receive  those  heavenly  influences, 
those  kindling  inspirations  which  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  is  so  much  more  ready  to  give  than 
we  to  receive,  for  we  forget,  if  we  have  ever 
learned,  that  "  what  we  want  is  not  so  much, 
not  half  so  much,  light  for  the  intellect  as 
dew  upon  the  heart."  C. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  Is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  takes  away  the  sins 
of  the  world  a  person  or  a  principle  f" 

In  the  22d  No.  of  this  paper  this  com- 
prehensive question  is  interestingly  brought 
before  the  view  of  its  readers,  and  without  the 
least  inclination  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, I  feel  best  satisfied  to  add  a  little  to 
what  is  there  presented  ;  for,  while  those  views 
may  be  entirely  correct,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  withholding  that  is  not  profitable 
and  that  does  not  tend  to  preserve  the  equa- 
nimity of  our  religious  judgment. 

Do  not  the  present  tendencies  of  thought 
with  us  demand  care,  lest,  like  the  Jews,  we 
"  set  at  nought  that  stone  which  is  become  the 
head  of  the  corner,"  for  the  language  is, "  Be 
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hold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect, 
precious  :  and  he  that  believeth  on  Him  shall 
not  be  confounded."  With  the  writer,  I  fully 
believe  that  it  is  a  principle  or  a  power  that 
takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that 
principle  or  power  has  been  manifested  at 
"sundry  times  and  divers  manners"  in  the 
world.  It  is,  as  the  Apostle  John  declares, 
"  that  by  which  all  things  were  made." 

"  In  the  beginning  (it)  was  the  Word  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  "Word  was 
God."  In  due  time,  "this  Word  was  made, 
or  took,  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and 
truth." 

It  was  this  incarnation  of  Deity — "God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit," — 
that  took  away  the  law,  which  made  not  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect,  "  Blotting  out  the 
handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us, 
which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of 
the  way,  nailing  it  to  His  cross,"  and  in  its 
stead  published  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
setting  forth  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  which  makes  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death." 

I  am  persuaded  that  most  who  come  to 
know  Christ  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  first  know  him  after  the  flesh,  and 
can  say  with  Paul,  "  though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know 
we  him  no  more." 

Without  enlarging  on  this  all-important 
theme,  I  will  close  with  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  writings  of  F.  W.  Robertson, 
which  presents  the  intended  view  somewhat 
strongly : — 

"  Reverence  for  persons  precedes  the  belief 
in  truths.  We  will  grant  that  there  have 
been  a  few  remarkable  exceptions  in  the 
human  race,  who,  by  God's  Spirit  within 
them,  have  reached  truth  without  knowing 
Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life ;  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  One  in  ten 
thousand  may  have  so  attained  it,  but  for 
the  remaining  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  the  rule  is  rather,  that  it  is 
not  by  our  desires  or  aspirations,  or  our  In- 
tellect, that  we  reach  the  truth,  but  it  is  by 
believing  first  in  persons  who  have  held  the 
truth.  And  so,  those  truths  which  you  hold 
deepest  you  have  reached,  not  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  your  own  intellect,  but  you  have 
reached  thorn  first  by  trusting  in  somo  great 
or  good  one,  and  then,  through  him,  by  ob- 
taining credible  evidence  of  those  truths." 

Jtichmond,  hid.  W. 

Past  deliverances  do  not  secure  us  from 

mture  trials;  but.  they  should  strengthen  out 

confidence  and  reliance  on  (  tod. 


EXCERPTS. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  sympathize  with  thee 
under  the  dispensation  which  has  been  per- 
mitted to  befall  thee,  and  yet  in  communi- 
cating even  my  sympathy,  I  think  caution  is 
necessary  that  I  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
privacy  that  is  allowable  on  such  solemn  oc- 
casions. 

We  are  very  apt  when  afflictions  overtake 
us,  to  view  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and 
not  always  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  the 
favors  enjoyed.  I  have  thought  of  the  changes 
that  will  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  dear  departed  friend,  but  when 
I  remember  that  he  was  spared  to  us  until  his 
children  were  all  grown  up,  I  think  survivors 
have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  I  have  con- 
trasted the  situation  of  those  who  are  left  in 
straitened  circumstances  with  feeble  health 
and  small  children  to  bring  up,  and  yet  even 
they  get  .along.  He  who  careth  for  the  spar- 
rows, will  He  not  also  care  for  us.  In  look- 
ing over  some  letters  recently  received,  I 
found  a  passage  in  one  from  a  connexion, 
who  had  recently  been  deprived  of  her  hus- 
band and  left  with  two  small  children  and 
but  little  of  this  world's  goods.  She  writes. 
"We  are  as  well  as  usual.  My  mind  feels 
composed  and  resigned  generally,  but  there  is 
a  silent,  secret  grief,  that  no  one  knows,  with- 
out any  disposition  to  murmur;  and  this  is 
allowable."  I  may  add  what  has  been  fre- 
quently observed,  and,  I  think,  in  this  quota- 
tion well  expressed  : 

"As  laid  upon  his  hand,  Death  views 

Pearls,  stones,  and  gems  of  every  kind, 
From  out  the  heap,  he  fust  will  choose 

The  most  resplendent  he  can  find." 


Thy  note  was  more  than  a  drop  of  cold 
water;  it  was  a  draught  grateful  and  refresh- 
ing, and  in  reading  it  my  heart  raised  in  de- 
sire that  He  who  alone  has  the  power  would 
pour  into  thy  heart  the  oil  of  gladness,  ani- 
mating and  strengthening  thee  to  run  with 
patience  the  race  set  before  thee,  keeping  the 
prize  in  view.  I  do  indeed  often  fee)  dry  and 
lifeless,  but  I  have  many  doubts  whether  it  is 
that  poverty  of  spirit  to  which  the  blessing  is 
promised.  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that 
the  inability  which  I  often  feel  even  to  think 
a  good  thought,  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  obe- 
dience and  watchfulness;  ami  yet  this  may 
be  also  considered  a  blessing,  that  alter  seek- 
ing our  consolation  in  lower  enjoyments,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  find  it  in  them.  There 
is  a  poverty  of  spirit,  which  is  the  experience 
even  of  the  most  faithful,  and  which  is  no 
doubt  wisely  dispensed,  that  the  Christian 
virtues  of  faith  and  pcrsevo ranee  may  not  be 
without  their  exercise;  for  ns»  a  dear  friend 
once  observed,  1  believe  iu  the  hearing  of  l>oth 
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of  us,  "It  is  an  easy  matter  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  duty,  when  the  light  of  the  Lord 
shines  brightly  upon  it,  and  his  strength  sup- 
ports us  at  every  footstep but  were  this  al- 
ways the  case,  where  would  be  the  exercise 
of  faith  and  perseverance?  And  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our 
Father  that  this  light  and  strength  are  more 
eminently  vouchsafed,  in  the  outset  of  the 
Christian's  course,  when,  the  road  being  rug- 
ged, and  the  feet  unpractised,  they  are  more 
peculiarly  necessary.  And  I  would  say  to 
thee,  my  dear  friend,  that  when  on  looking 
round  thou  canst  perceive  that  thy  feet  are 
still  in  the  narrow  path, — although  they  may 
seem  to  advance  but  slowly  and  the  prospect 
has  little  that  is  pleasant, — yet  walk  on  cheer- 
fully, the  green  spot,  and  the  gushing  spring 
may  be  nearer  than  thou  supposedst;  and 
there  are  many  such,  did  we  but  press  on 
until  we  arrive  at  them.  Surely  the  calm 
consciousness,  even  in  the  midst  of  trial  and 
depression,  of  having  done  the  best  we  could, 
is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  feeling  of 
enjoyment,  which  is  sometimes  owing  to  a 
naturally  happy  temperament. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCEIlT 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  5,  1868. 

"Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind." — The  present  number  con- 
tains a  communication  over  the  signature  of 
W.,in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  a  late 
editorial.  This  article,  with  one  of  a  similar 
character  from  E.  R.,  which  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  the  15th  ult.,  are  presented  to  our 
readers,  not  because  Ave  have  reason  to  dis- 
trust our  own  views,  but  we  would  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  exclusiveness  when  essays 
which  express  different  sentiments  are  offered 
and  bear  the  impress  of  a  sincere  concern  for 
the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Truth. 

The  strictures  of  "  W."  induced  us  to  ex- 
amine what  we  had  written,  and,  in  so  doing, 
are  unable  to  discover  the  deficiency  to  which 
he  refers  as  "something  withheld."  Neither 
can  we  see  how  any  view  there  advanced  can 
have  the  least  tendency  to  encourage  a  dispo- 
sition to  set  at  naught  the  "  stone  which  the 
wise  builders  rejected  and  which  has  become 
the  head  of  the  corner." 

We  think,  too,  our  friend  has  been  rather 
unhappy  in  his  selection  from  F.  W.  Robert- 
son. His  writings  in  general  are  remarkable 
or  their  perspicuity  and  deeply  interest  us, 


although  we  cannot  always  adopt  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  them.  To  us,  the  views 
there  advanced  appear  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  which  Friends  have  held  of  the  necessity 
of  "coming  to  the  Light  in  order  that  we  may 
have  Light." 

We  hold  that  no  truth  is  recognizable  with- 
out the  Light,—"  the  true  light  which  light- 
eth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
"  Whatsoever  makes  manifest  is  light."  ft  It 
is  written  in  the  prophets,  and  they  shall  be 
all  taught  of  God."  "  Ye  have  no  need  that 
any  man  teach  you  save  as  this  holy  anoint- 
ing teacheth  which  is  truth  and  no  lie." 

Scripture  testimony  is  adverse  to  a  depend- 
ence upon  man  for  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
We  fully  admit  that  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  association  with  the  wise  and 
good  are  very  great ;  and  when  we  lack  faith, 
our  weaknesses  sometimes  are  condescended 
to,  and  instrumental  aid  is  furnished  to  turn 
our  minds  to  the  source  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. "  But  if  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  him  who  giveth  liberally  and  up- 
braideth  none."  We  more  and  more  feel  the 
importance  of  the  members  of  our  religious 
body  using  simple  language  and  avoiding  ex- 
pressions that  may  be  readily  interpreted  so 
as  to  convey  a  different  meaning  from  that  in- 
tended. For  want  of  this  plainness  of  speech 
we  sometimes  have  a  "  confusion  of  tongues." 

Our  views,  we  are  aware,  differ  widely  on 
some  points  of  faith  and  practice  from  those 
called  evangelical,  but  we  need  not  fear  that 
"  heresy"  which  induces  the  belief  that  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  is  the  same  now  as 
when  Jesus  rehearsed  its  tenets  to  the  wonder- 
ing multitude  upon  the  Mount.  Let  us  show 
our  faith  in  the  precepts  which  he  taught,  by 
walking  in  unison  with  the  spirit  which  origi- 
nated them.  We  pity  rather  than  blame  a 
disposition  to  exclude  from  the  household 
of  true  faith  those  who  cannot  subscribe  to 
certain  doctrines  which  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  instituted  by  man  rather  than  by  God. 
With  an  eminent  writer  we  believe  "  that  true 
religion  speaks  in  actions  more  than  in  words, 
and  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the  common 
temper  and  life,  in  giving  up  the  passions  to 
God's  authority,  in  inflexible  uprightness  and 
truth,  in  active  and  modest  charity,  in  candid 
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judgment,  and  in  patience  under  trials  and 
*  injustice." 

George  Fox,  &c— From  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  we  have  received  a  Lon- 
•T  don  edition  of  a  work  entitled  "  George  Fox, 
the  Friends  and  Early  Baptists,"  by  William 
Talleck,  author  of  "  Malta  under  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Knights  and  English,"  "Friendly 
Sketches  in  America,"  &c.  It  is  a  neat 
1      volume  of  195  pages  duodecimo. 

As  a  history  of  George  Fox,  it  can,  we  pre- 
1      surne,   scarcely  prove   satisfactory  to  any 
l*  -    branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  except  the 
few  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  author. 
In  our  estimation  it  wiJl  not  compare  with 
S.  M.  Janney's  life  of  that  distinguished  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High.    Still  it  is 
i      interesting  (and  should  it  not  teach  us  char- 
i,      ity?)  to  observe  how  equally  honest  efforts 
(I  ;  may  differ  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  sub- 
a     ject  under  the  controlling  influence  of  indi- 
vidual religious  sentiment. 

it  i  — — 

Died,  on  the  15th  of  Eighth  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  parents,  of  cholera  infantum,  Martha 
e      J.,  daughter  of  C.  Edwin  and  Marianna  Bassett,  of 
Mannington,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  ;   aged  nearly  10 
months. 

['  - — ,  on  the  12th  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  in 

0  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Joseph  Preston,  and 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Esther  Reynolds,  aged  72 
years  ;  a  member  of  Nottingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

h      Her  sufferings  were  borne  with  Christian  patience 
and  resignation,  and  "she  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
1  the  Gospel  of  Christ  by  a  life  of  humility  and  self- 
H  denial." 

e   ,  on  the  25th  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  at  his 

residence  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  of  cholera  morbus, 
«  I  Haines  Sharp,  aged  76  years  and  11  months;  a 
e      member  of  Westfleld,  Ohio,  Monthly  Meeting  of 

Friends.  The  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  were  spent 
s  |    in  reading  and  meditating  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

giving  evidence  of  a  peaceful  close. 
?      t   ,  on 'the  25th  of  Eighth  month,  after  a  brief 

illness,  Rebecca  W.  Penrose,  widow  of  Samuel  S. 
'      Penrose,  of  this  city. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Eighth  month,  1868,  after  a 

t  short  illness,  Elizabeth  Franklin,  wife  of  William 
Smart,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  in  the  71st  year  of  hrr 

1  age.  Although  the  messenger  of  death  came  while 
,     apparently  in  her  usual  health,  yet  she  gave  the 

I;  consoling  evidence  that  her  soul  was  prepared  for 
)     the  change  into  that  "better  life  "beyond  the  grave. 

After  giving  directions  to  her  family,  she  thus  ex- 
pressed herself :  "  I  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  to 
die."    When  queried  with  if  her  peaOti  was  made, 
|  «    Bhe  sweetly  replied  that  "  all  was  peace."    May  we 
so  liv.',  that,  when  the  "silver  chord  "  is  loosed,  Wfl 
1      too,  like  her,  may  be  found  waiting,  with  the  blessed 
,      assurance  that  our  peace  is  made.     Slie  was  over  a 
,      kind  and  loving  friend,  and  her  cheerful  presence 
will  he  deeply  miss.-.l  in  the  household  b  ind  and  in 
I     the  social  circle  in  which  she  was  wont  to  mingle. 


In  all  the  relations  of  life,  few  can  be  found  who 
were  more  careful  to  fulfil  the  duties  devolving  upon 
her  according  to  ability,  and  her  grateful  heart  often 
numbered  the  m^ny  blessings  which  her  Heavenly 
Father  had  bestowed  upon  her.  E.  H.  B. 


teachers  for  the  freedmen. 
One  or  two  female  teachers  will  probably  be  want- 
ed by  the  Association  of  Friends  of  this  city.  Best 
of  references  as  to  capability  in  every  particular  will 
be  required.    Apply  to 

Harriet  E.  Stocklt,  1539  Vine  St., 
Henry  M.  Laing,  30  N.  Third  St., 
Louisa  J.  Roberts,  421  N.  Sixth  St., 
Lydia  Gillingham,  1516  Vine  St., 
Or,  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Corres.  Sec'v., 

3t.  325  Walnut  St. 


LETTERS  FROM  ITALY. 
No.  II. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  approached  the 
village  of  Lugano.  I  stopped  to  inquire  of 
a  peasant  at  work  in  the  fields  the  nearest 
way  to  Palestina,  and  when  he  found  that  we 
came  from  America,  he  was  very  anxious  to 
hear  something  of  that  distant  land,  of  which 
he  evidently  knew  very  little.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  we  were  free,  or  belonged  to 
Napoleon  III.,  which  latter  condition  he 
named  as  though  it  were  the  only  other 
alternative.  I  never  shall  forget  the  aston- 
ished look  of  this  poor  peasant  when  told 
that  we  came  from  America  ;  he  seemed  to 
look  up  at  us  as  though  we  had  just  arrived 
from  the  moon.  It  was  plain  that  we  were 
out  of  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel,  and  in 
truth  we  had  wandered  quite  too  far  to  the 
south-east  in  our  attempt  to  reach  Palestina. 
At  the  fountain  below  the  village  were  many 
women  and  girls  with  large  copper  vessels, 
waiting  their  turns  to  fill  them  at  the  run- 
ning stream.  When  filled,  they  placed  them 
upon  their  heads  and  filed  off  up  the  steep 
hill-side  to  the  town.  Donkeys,  also,  were 
climbing  up  the  hill  laden  with  small  barrels 
of  water  ;  for  here,  as  in  many  other  places 
which  we  have  seen  in  Italy,  donkeys  and 
women  are  the  bearers  of  the  burdens.  A 
boy  of  sixteen  helped  a  younger  sister  to 
place  two  great  copper  kettles  of  water  on 
her  head,  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  saun- 
tered slowly  up  the  hill  by  her  side  entirely 
empty-handed.  In  some  places  we  saw  com- 
panies of  women  and  quite  small  girls  carry- 
ing mortar  to  the  masons  in  tubs  upon  their 
heads,  and  in  the  evening  they  marched 
home  carrying  the  heavy  tools  of  the  masons 
in  their  empty  tubs,  while  the  men,  lazily 
smoking  their  pipes,  followed  on  behind. 
On  reaching  Lugano,  we  found  that  we 
were  still  five  miles  from  Palestina,  and  that 
much  of  the  way  lay  along  narrow  bridle 
paths  through  dark  woods  and  deep  defiles, 
and,  as  the  sun  was  just  setting,  we  decided 
to  spend  the  night  at  Lugauo.    1  venture  to 
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say  that  few  American  travellers  ever  spent 
a  night  in  this  little  town.  In  the  best  inn 
that  we  could  find  we  had  to.be  satisfied  with 
the  most  humble  accommodations.  Bread, 
stale,  black  and  sour,  with  fresh  eggs,  made 
up  the  entire  bill  of  fare,  and  the  latter  were 
cooked  in  olive  oil.  The  breakfast  was  an 
inferior  repetition  of  the  supper,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  olive  oil.  So  entirely  did  we 
seem  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  ordinary  travel 
that  not  a  child  in  the  street  asked  for  a 
"  mezzo-bajocco," — a  wonderful  condition  of 
things  in  an  Italian  town  ;  and  the  universal 
demand  for  a  "  per  bevere,"  so  familiar  to 
European  travellers,  seemed  quite  unknown. 
Our  morning  walk  to  Palestina  was  most 
delightful,  but  the  many  diverging  paths  in 
the  deep  woods  caused  considerable  delay  and 
some  anxiety,  more  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  section  of  the  country  has  been 
infested  by  banditti,  and  we  had  learned  that 
only  three  days  before  the  captain  of  a  band 
had  been  executed  at  Palestina.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  preceding  day  the  little  town  of 
Monte  Fortins  had  been  pointed  out  on  our 
right,  only  two  miles  away,  the  strong-hold 
of  the  banditti,  hanging  like  the  great  nest  of 
a  bird  of  prey  upon  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff 
in  the  Volscian  range.  In  a  palace  at  Pales- 
tina we  saw  the  principal  treasure  which  it 
now  contains,  the  wonderful  Mosaic  dis- 
covered on  the  site  of  the  palace,  in  the  ruins 
of  the  great  temple  of  fortune  called  "  The 
Mosaic  of  Palestina,"  representing  a  great 
variety  of  Egyptian  animals  with  their 
names  in  Greek  letters,  and  various  scenes 
of  the  country  during  an  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  Its  subject  has  puzzled  antiquarians 
not  a  little,  and  they  have  made  the  strangest 
and  wildest  conjectures  concerning  it.  As- 
cending the  citadel  or  lofty  hill  rising  far 
above  the  present  town,  we  obtained  another 
fine  view  of  Rome,  the  Campagna  and  the 
Sabine,  Volscian  and  Alban  Mountains. 
Looking  toward  Rome,  and  seeing  its  long, 
white  roads  diverging  in  every  direction  over 
the  Campagna,  we  could  readily  understand 
why  both  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  came  here 
to  reconnoitre  the  approaches  to  the  Eternal 
City.  The  next  morning  we  rose  at  four, 
and  rode  on  donkeys  some  fifteen  miles  far- 
ther in  the  fresh  early  morning  to  Olevano, 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  landscape  pain- 
ters. From  the  portico  of  the  Casa  Baldi, 
overlooking  the  ancient  town  with  its  ruined 
castle  of  the  Colonna  famil}'-,  we  obtained  one 
of  the  most  varied  and  lovely  views  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  a  view  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  favorite  study  of  landscape 
painters  for  centuries.  Among  the  names  of 
the  artists  registered  here  we  observed  that 
of  Bierstadt.    In  the  afternoon,  we  walked 


fourteen  miles  farther  amid  the  mildest 
mountain  scenery  to  Lubiaco,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Teverone,  (ancient  Anio,)  pass- 
ing on  our  way  the  quaint  little  town  of 
R  ,  where  the  rocky  streets  are  impass- 
able except  for  donkeys  or  foot  passengers, 
and  the  miserable  stone  houses  are  without 
floors,  and  have  not  a  window  upon  the  street 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  long  lines  of  women  and  girls  with 
copper  vessels  upon  their  heads  were  climb- 
ing the  steep  street  from  the  fountain  outside 
the  walls.  Lubiaco,  built  upon  a  steep  slope 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  presents  a 
very  curious  appearance,  with  its  pyramidal 
form  crowned  by  the  great  summer  palace  of 
the  Popes.  Early  the  next  morning  we  set 
out  on  foot  for  Rocca  Giovane,  about  sixteen 
miles  down  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm. 
Having  passed  all  the  mountain  bridle-paths 
and  entered  upon  the  fine  open  road  down 
the  valley,  we  lost  all  anxiety  about  banditti, 
and  were  enjoying  the  lovely  views  which 
met  our  eves  at  every  turn  of  the  winding 
river,  when  we  were  startled  by  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  a  passing  peasant  that  the 
lofty  wooded  hills  on  either  side  of  the  river 
contained  many  banditti.  Peasant  after 
peasant  confirmed  the  report,  until  we  had 
passed  Arsoli,  the  nearest  point  to  the  Nea- 
politan frontier,  after  which  the  danger 
seemed  to  diminish ;  but  we  could  not  avoid 
casting  an  anxious  glance  occasionally  at  the 
steep  slopes  which  commanded  so  fine  a  view 
of  the  lonely  road;  and  delightful  as  this 
dav's  journey  down  the  rapid  little  stream  of 
the  Anio  would  otherwise  have  been,  we  were 
well  satisfied  when  the  day  was  over  and  we 
were  safely  lodged  with  the  hospitable  Signor 
Rufini,  the  wealthy  and  generous  owner  of 
Rocca  Giovane  and  the  neighboring  town  of 
Licenza.  The  next  morning,  being  supplied 
by  our  good  host  with  two  strong  mules  and 
a  guide,  we  ascended  Monte  Genaro,  nearly 
five  thousand  feet  high  ;  the  highest  point  but 
one  among  the  Sabine  mountains.  From  this 
great  elevation  we  traced  our  journey  thus 
far,  as  upon  a  map,  and  obtained  a  fine  view 
of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Appenines  and  of 
many  of  the  nearer  peaks  of  the  Sabine 
range,  crowned  with  the  peculiar  strongholds 
of  the  lofty  Italian  towns.  We  had  spent 
four  hours  in  the  long  winding  ascent,  and 
were  as  many  more  in  descending  to  the 
village  of  Licenza,  catching  very  fine*  views 
as  we  crept  along  the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices, 
looking  far  down  into  the  deep  ravines  and 
far  above  at  the  projecting  cliffs.  Our  trusty 
mules,  unguided  (for  we  dared  not  touch  the 
reins  when  the  danger  was  greatest,)  carried 
us  safely  down  to  the  bed  of  the  little  stream 
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in  the  valley  of  the  Ustica,  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  below.     Passing  round  the 
southern   slope  of  the  triple-peaked  Mont 
Campanile  (the  Mons  Lacretilis  of  Horace), 
and   ascending  by  a   steep  winding  path 
through   some  chestnut  groves,  our  guide 
stopped  opposite  a  small  vineyard,  where  a 
few  fragments  of  broken  pillars  and  capitals, 
strewn  here  and  there  over  the  soil,  and 
built  into  the  walls  which  enclose  the  fields, 
and  a  small  fragment  of  buried  Mosaic,  are 
all  that  mark  the  spot  where  the  villa  of 
Horace  stood.    But  much  that  Horace  loved 
to  look  upon,  and  that  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  describe  in  this  his  loved  retreat,  remains 
the  same.    The  little  Mandela,  "  the  village 
upon  the  bleak  hill-side,"  has  passed  away, 
it  is  true,  and  scarce  one  vestige  remains  on 
yon  smooth  green  slope  beyond  the  valley 
where    it    must    have   stood ;    but  Mons 
Lucretilis  still  rises  with  its  rugged  front 
upon  the  north,  sheltering  the  young  lambs 
from  biting  cold ;  the  Digentia  still  flows  in 
its  pebbly  bed,  and  a  shadow  of  its  ancient 
name  still  lives  in  that  of  the  city  of  Licenza, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Ustica  still  acknowl- 
edges its   ancient   appellation ;    the  bright 
fountain  of  Blandusia  still  sparkles  in  the 
sun,  and  its  very  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
modern  Italian  ears; — this  lovely  nook,  in 
all  the  outward  features  of  natural  scenery,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  when  it  formed  the 
favorite  retreat  of  the  Sabine  Bard,  when 
weary  of  the  hot,  stifling  dusty  streets  of 
Rome,  and  the  turmoil  of  the  busy  world 
around  him.    in  the  afternoon,  taking  leave 
of  our  kind  host  at  Rocca  Giovane,  whose 
emphatic  adio  seemed  to  mean  much  more 
than  an  ordinary  parting   salutation,  and 
whose  cordial  a  rivederee  seemed  to  express  a 
real  desire  to  meet  again,  however  improbable 
such  an  event  may  be,  we  set  off  on  foot  for 
Tivoli,  about  twelve  miles  below.    A  violent 
thunder  storm  at  noon,  among  the  mountains, 
had  cleared  the  air,  and  the  streams,  which 
in  the  deep  gorges  had  suddenly  swollen  to 
fearful  dimensions,  had  fallen  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  within  an  hour.    Hating  ridden  all 
the  morning,  we  set  out  fresh  at  "four  o'clock 
for  our  delightful  evening  vvalk.    Wv  were 
much  interested  in  the  new  aqueduct  which 
is  being  constructed  at  vast,  labor  and  ex- 
pense all  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
carried  down,  as  I  have  said  before,  on  a 
regular  grade,  piercing  the  mountains  and 
•panning  the  streams  and  valleys  by  gigantic 

arches    of    solid    masonry.      The  winding 

stream  closed  in  by  hills  on  either  side,  and 
apparently,  before  and  behind,  reminded  me 
somewhat  of  the  Hudson  above  New  York, 

say  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  and  wo 
were  constantly  meeting  fresh  surprises,  as, 


turning  suddenly  round  the  projecting  points 
of  the  mountains,  one  lovely  valley  after 
another  opened  upon  our  view.  The  sun  had 
set,  the  daylight  faded,  and  the  moon,  now 
nearly  full,  was  high  upon  our  left,  still  we 
were  some  miles  from  Tivoli;  but  all  our 
anxiety  about  banditti  was  over,  and  the 
fresh  evening  air  was  a  delightful  change 
after  the  burning  heat  of  the  day.  Like 
most  strangers  who  visit  Tivoli  for  the  first 
time,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Hotel 
of  the  Sibyl,  close  by  the  falls  and  the  an- 
cient temple.  Its  central  locality  is  all  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favor.  Taking  two  good 
donkeys  the  next  morning,  we  made  the  ac- 
customed round  with  an  experienced  guide, 
visiting  the  grotto  of  Neptune,  the  grand 
Cascade  and  Cascatelle,  the  villas  of  Brutus, 
Cassius,  Sallust,  &c,  and  the  temples  of  Vesta 
and  the  Sibyl,  hanging  on  the  verge  of  the 
abyss,  which  are  known  so  well  by  descrip- 
tions in  verse  and  prose,  aided  by  the  artist's 
pencil  and  the  photographer's  art.  In  the 
afternoon,  we  visited  the  villa  Hadrian,  the 
most  extensive  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
the  palace  of  the  Csesars  on  the  Palatine  not 
excepted.  They  are  several  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and,  as  has  been  very  truly  said, 
resemble  much  more  the  ruins  of  a  city  than 
those  of  a  villa.  No  one  thing  which  we 
have  yet  seen  impressed  us  so  much  with  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  Imperial *Kome« 

E.  H.  M. 

From  "The  Bond  of  Peacp." 
TO  THE   SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

When  a  great  principle  is  presented  which 
requires  the  united  support  of  all  who  are 
convinced  of  its  truth  and  worth,  we  natur- 
ally ask  and  expect  that  support. 

In  vindicating  the  principles  of  pure  and 
radical  peace,  we  therefore  must  look  to  those 
persons  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  avow 
them  in  the  past,  and  whose  teachings  have, 
in  connection  with  the  revelations  of  duty, 
forced  us  to  seek  their  practical  application 
and  universal  adoption. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  early  put 
upon  record  a  testimony  against  wail  and 
fightings :  "  In  no  way  to  unite  with  any 
warlike  measures,  either  offensive  or  defen- 
sive." This  testimony  has  been  read  and 
re  read,  and  now  the  opportunity  is  presented 
for  pushing  forward  the  work;  not  only 
to  solicit  its  universal  acceptance,  but  to 
strengthen  each  other  in  the  trials  which 
come  upon  those  who  are  sincere  enough  to 
"  bake  up  the  cross  "  and  "  to  be  real  subjects 
of  the  Messiah's  peaceful  reign,  and  he  instru- 
mental in  the  promotion  thereof  towards  its 
desired  completion." 

For  this  purpose  Societies  for  the  promo 
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tion  of  peace  are  growing  up  throughout 
Europe  and  America,  and  they  may  in  many 
cases,  be  traced  to  an  out-growth  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends;  a  desire  to  give  tangible 
form  and  practical  application  to  time  hon- 
ored professions.  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  great  reforms,  springing  from  a  com- 
mon root,  come  forth  to  bear  the  fruit  of  cul- 
ture and  conviction.  Having  been  watered 
and  nurtured  by  the  Divine  Spirit  and  hav- 
ing proved  a  true  vine  of  the  Father's  grow- 
ing, the  Peace  cause  asks  to  yield  the  fruits 
for  which  nations  are  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  the  true  friends 
of  the  cause  giving  it  their  support  and  en- 
couragement;  other  reforms  have  needed  this, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  has  been 
granted. 

The  Anti-Slavery  movement  received  a 
powerful  support  from  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
the  Temperance  cause  has  always  been  ma- 
terially aided  by  it.  Indeed  ail  the  grand 
principles  of  reform  and  in  behalf  of  modera- 
tion, love,  kindness  and  godliness  have  re- 
ceived encouragement,  not  only  in  the  so- 
ciety but  out  of  it,  in  special  and  separate  or- 
ganizations. And  it  is  well :  when  other 
minds  become  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  saving  power  of  their  principles  and  seek 
to  carry  them  forward,  this  is  the  important 
moment  for  those  who  are  not  sectarian,  and 
who  will  labor  with  all  sincere  minds,  irre- 
spective of  religious  faith,  to  unite  in  full 
force  and  strengthen  with  their  presence  every 
devout  effort. 

Eminently  fitting  is  it,  to  our  view,  that 
the  present  energetic  movement  for  peace 
should  receive  the  encouragement  and  sub- 
stantial aid  of  such  people.  True  much  has 
already  been  bestowed  by  Friends.  Their 
meeting-houses  have  been  opened  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  meetings  of  the 
Peace  society  ;  many  have  handed  in  their 
names  and  contributions,  and  surely  grati- 
tude is  in  our  hearts  for  all.  Still  there  are 
many  who  reply  to  our  appeals  to  unite  with 
us,  "  We  already  belong  to  a  Peace  society," 
and  this  seems  to  satisfy  them.  We  know 
and  acknowledge  the  worth  of  that  Society, 
but  may  we  not  expect  assistance  in  this 
definite  and  distinctive  labor  in  behalf  of  the 
very  foundation  principle  of  this  Society? 
We  find  its  members  in  other  reforms,  bless- 
ing and  advancing  them,  and  surely  we  must 
appeal  to  them  to  give  us  their  generous  and 
valuable  support. 

This  will  work  peacefully  by  causing  the 
barrier  between  religious  societies  to  grad- 
ually melt  away,  before  the  kindly  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  in  every  good  cause. 

Our  little  monthly  sheet,  "  The  Bond  of 


Peace,"  presents  its  claims.  It  cannot  exist 
without  aid,  and  who  shall  say  we  look  in 
vain  to  the  Friends  in  this  city  and  through- 
out the  world  for  at  least  a  share  of  patron- 
age? As  one  of  your  children,  willing  and 
anxious  to  carry  forward  the. blessed  work 
of  Peace,  we  look  to  you  for  encouragement. 


"  When  People  become  Ungenuine,  J 
their  Language  becomes  False. —  You  I 
may  trace  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  de- 
cay in  the  misuse  of  speech" — These  words,  as  ; 
we  read  them  in  the  Tribune,  impressed  us  as 
emphatically  true.    We  notice,  with  regret  J 
and  mortification,  the  growing  unconscien-  I 
tiousness  of  language — the  popular  reckless-  \ 
ness  in  the  use  of  words.  Lexicographers 
have  been  doing  their  work  elaborately  and  1 
nobly, — but  as  regards  a  large  portion  of  the  J 
community,  their  labor  is  pretty  much  thrown  j 
away.    Of  what  use  is  the  dictionary  to  per-  J 
sons  who  employ  such  words  as  infinite  and  I 
immense  to  indicate  slight  shades  of  differ-  .1 
ence, — or  such  words  as  awful,  horrible,  dread-  { 
ful,  perfect  bliss,  rapture,  ecstasy,  &c,  to  ex-  j 
press  a  small  degree  of  pleasurable  or  un-  I 
pleasurable  emotion  ?    If  such  persons  should  j 
ever  have  a  strong  emotion,  in  what  phrase  I 
will  they  embody  it  ?    They  have  already  ex-  j 
hausted  their  knowledge  of  language,  and  the  ! 
words  which  they  have  habitually  applied  to 
trifles  will  sound  heartless  from  their  lips. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  vulgarity  and  false 
taste  of  this  custom,  how  unworthy  is  it  of  j 
those  who  claim  to  be  friends  of  Truth  ! 

What  made  John  Woolman  a  model  writer?  f 
It  was  not  literary  culture ;  it  was  not  an  j 
elaborate  attempt  at  elegance  of  style.  It 
was  his  extraordinary  truthfulness — his  serin  f 
pulous  care  to  use  no  word  which  meant  more  j 
than  he  intended  to  convey.    Ever  before 
him,  as  he  wrote  and  as  he  spoke,  was  his 
grand  ideal — the  Truth.    By  this  he  con- 
scientiously tested  his  words,  and  rhapsodical, 
extravagancies  were  avoided,  and  redundan- 
cies dropped  off.    Let  us  open  his  writings  at  j 
any  page,  and  we  shall  be  impressed  with  » 
their  serene  truthfulness.    They  may  appear  I 
tame  at  first,  because  we  are  not  attuned  to 
such  purity  ;  but  as  we  read  on  we  appreciate 
the  use  of  language.    Suppose  we  open  his  1 
essays  at  random,  and  read  the  first  para-  | 
graph  we  fall  upon  : 

"  Those  who  quit  all  useful  business,  and 
live  wholly  on  the  labor  of  others,  have  their 
exercise  to  seek ;  some  such  use  less  than  j| 
their  health  requires;  others  choose  that 
which,  by  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
proves  utterly  reverse  to  true  happiness. 
Thus,  while  some  are  divers  ways  distressed  j| 
for  want  of  an  open  channel  of  useful  action, 
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those  who  support  them  sigh,  and  are  ex- 
hausted in  a  stream  too  powerful  for  nature, 
spending  their  days  with  too  little  cessation 
from  labor.  Seed  sown  with  the  tears  of  a 
confined,  oppressed  people,  corn  cut  clown  by 
an  over-borne,  discontented  reaper,  makes 
bread  less  sweet  to  the  taste  of  an  honest  man 
than  that  which  is  the  produce  or  just  re- 
ward of*  that  voluntary  action  which  is  our 
proper  part  of  the  business  of  human  crea- 
tures." 

Gladly  would  we  wield  a  pen  that  should 
induce  the  reader  to  enter  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  school  in  which  John  Woolman 
acquired  his  style. — Friends'  Review, 

 .    «B»  ■  

LET  OUR  FRIENDS   BE  THINE* 

BY  MARIANNE  fARMlNGHAM. 

Father,  who  to  us  has  given 

Love  and  friends  as  Summer  flowers, 
Who  has  brought  the  once  sad  hearted 

To  the  joys  of  many  hours, 
Hear  us,  Friend  of  love  divine, 
Let  the  friends  we  love  be  thine. 
Lo  1  they  gather  at  the  fireside — 

Happy  hearts,  and  shining  eyes  ; 
^  And  they  walk  along  the  valleys, 

Cheering  us  with  sympathies  ; 
But  we  ask  thee  evermore, 
Let  them  all  thy  name  adore. 
Look  upon  the  merry  children, 

Look  upon  the  happy  young  ; 
And  by  their  sweet,  ringing  voices, 

Let  thy  words  of  praise  be  sung, 
That  their  happy  lives  may  be 
Given  alone,  0  Lord,  to  thee. 
When  shall  fall  the  evening  shadows, 

And  the  sunset  dyes  are  deep, 
And  the  children,  safely  sheltered, 

Calm  and  happy  fall  asleep, 
And  hands  uncling  that  held  us  fast, 
Let  not  that  parting  be  the  last. 
Let  us  meet  again  in  heaven, 

Undivided  families  ; 
Heart  to  heart  in  happy  greeting, 

And  unbroken  sympathies, 
In  thy  home  and  near  to  thee, 
Let  us  with  our  dear  ones  be. 

The  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  pass  by, 
Because  my  feet  And  measure  to  its  call  ; 
j  The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh, 
j      For  I  am  known  to  them  both  great  and  small. 
I  The  flowers  that  on  the  lonely  hill-side  grow 
I     Kxpect  me  there  when  spring  its  bloom  hath 
given, 

I  And  every  tree  and  bush  my  wanderings  know, 
j     And  even  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven  ; 

For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  arjgbt, 
1     Shall  be  their  lord,  as  Adam  was  before  | 
i  His  ear  shall  catch  each  Hound  with  new  delight, 

Bach  object  wear  the  dross  that  once  it  wore, 
j  And  he,  a.s  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood, 
I      Hear  irom  his  Maker's  lips  that  all  is  good. 

— Jones  Very. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  disposition  in  man 
)  to  attend  much  more  to  the  fault*  of  his  com 
I  panions  which  offend  him,  than  to  their  per- 
'  [factions  ■which  please  him* 


From  the  Independent. 
VISIT  TO   THE   DEAF-MUTE   INSTITUTION  AT 
NORTHAMPTON. 

As  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  who 
may  desire  it  to  visit  the  Northampton  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  deaf-mutes,  perhaps 
a  brief  relation  of  a  visit  may  not  be  wholly 
unacceptable,  as  helping  those  at  a  distance 
to  judge  of  the  relative  value  of  the  old  and 
the  new  modes  of  teaching.  I  have  never  in 
my  life  had  any  acquaintance  with  deaf- 
mutes,  and  am  unable  to  form  the  alphabeti- 
cal signs— this  simply  by  way  of  voucher  for 
the  genuineness  of  my  testimony  concerning 
viva  voce  communication. 

I  first  saw  the  children  gathered  at  supper ; 
and  a  merry,  happy-looking  group  they  were. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  scene  was  that,  where- 
as in  ordinary  circumstances  teachers  are 
present  to  secure  silence,  here  their  main  busi- 
ness is  to  induce  talking.  "  Give  me  some 
bread,"  I  heard  distinctly  from  several  little 
voices  at  the  table  ;  and  intermingled  requests 
for  "brown  bread "  and  "butter,"  saluted 
my  ears  from  various  quarters.  I  went  up  to 
one  chubby-faced  little  boy,  and,  enunciating 
as  distinctly  as  I  could,  said,  "  Give  me  some 
water,  if  you  please."  He  repeated  the  words 
after  me,  and  then  laughed  with  delight,  as, 
taking  for  granted  by  his  smiling  face  that 
my  petition  was  favorably  received,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  help  myself  from  his  cup.  "  Who 
is  it?"  asked  a  little  girl  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table.  And  the  teacher  replied  by 
giving  my  name,  which  the  child  pronounced 
after  her.  "Where  does  she  live?"  was  the 
next  inquiry.  Which  was  also  duly  answered, 
as  also  one  more  question  as  to  ray  vocation  ; 
and  then  the  child  appeared  satisfied.  "Good- 
bye "  saluted  me  from  a  number  of  little  lips 
as  I  left  the  room. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  visited  the 
school-room,  and  sat  by  the  teacher  as  she 
dictated  a  spelling-lesson  to  her  class ;  each 
word  being  pronounced  before  it  was  written, 
and  care  being  taken  that  its  signification 
also  should  be  known.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  there  was  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  articulation  of  one  and 
anothor  of  the  children  ;  yet  there  was  not 

one  silent. 

At  the  close  of  school.  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  years,  born 
a  deaf-mute,  and  never  having  made  an  ar- 
ticulate sound  in  her  life  until  within  the  last 
few  months. 

1  was  introduced  by  the  teacher,  with  the 
additional  information  that  1  had  been  in 
tin' South,  teaching  the  colored  jvoplo  ;  and 
then  she  left  me  to  carry  on  the  tall  for  my- 
self. 

"  I  Rhouhl  like  very  much  to  see  a  school 
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of  blacks,"  said  Theresa.  "  Do  they  learn 
quickly  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  very  quickly.  One  of 
our  scholars,  who  did  not  know  the  alphabet 
two  years  and  a  half  ago,  is  now  teaching 
school  himself,  and  studying  besides,  Latin 
and  algebra." 

I  believe  Latin  and  algebra  were  terms 
not  very  comprehensible,  as  indeed  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  so  I  paused  while  the  teacher  put  in 
a  word  or  two  of  explanation  as  to  their  being 
hard  studies.  In  the  course  of  her  remarks 
she  used  the  word  "  unfortunate,"  and  Theresa 
instantly  repeated  it  after  her,  saying,  "I 
don't  know  that.  What  does  it  mean  ?"  But 
almost  immediately  added,  "  Does  it  mean  in 
trouble  t" 

I  told  her  various  things  about  the  colored 
schools ;  and  at  last  asked  her  if  it  tired  her 
to  talk,  or  if  she  really  liked  it.  Her  face 
lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  she  said,  "  O  no, 
it  does  not  tire  me  ;  I  like  to  talk  very  much." 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  very 
distinct  articulation  is  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  or  converser,  and  that  the  utter- 
ance of  the  deaf-mute  is  slow  and  with  mani- 
fest effort;  yet  I  had  no  difficulty,  or  at  most 
only  a  little  occasional  difficulty,  in  compre- 
hending. J.  A.  S. 

Northampton,  Mass. 


A  DROP  OF  WATER. 

What  is  the  smallest  house  to  live  in  ?  Do 
you  say,  A  drop  of  water  ?  Yet  millions  of 
living  creatures  live  in  a  drop  of  water. 
What  mites  they  must  be  !  Yes,  mere  atoms 
— a  thousandth  or  twenty  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  in  size ;  and  such  queer  shapes ! 
They  look  like  bottles,  funnels,  fruit,  wheels, 
crabs,  serpents,  eels,  worms.  Some  are  soft, 
like  leeches ;  others  have  a  hard,  flinty  shell. 
They  are  of  all  colors,  green,  red,  yellow,  and 
no  color  at  all.  The  green  scum  you  see  on 
stagnant  water  is  formed  of  them.  Some 
emit  light  like  a  glowworm.  A  ship  sailing 
on  the  ocean  at  night  often  seems  to  leave  a 
trail  of  light  behind  her  in  the  waters.  It  is 
caused  by  millions  and  millions  of  these  lit- 
tle creatures.  They  are  called  in-fu-so-ri-a. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  from  the  ocean,  not  a 
drop  from  the  clearest  spring,  pool,  or  running 
brook,  but  has  millions  of  them  in  it.  You 
cannot  see  them  with  the  naked  eye,  only  by 
a  microscope.  They  have  horns,  claws,  bris- 
tles, oars,  paddles,  and  move  swiftly  about,  as 
if  time  was  short  and  there  was  a  plenty  to 
do.    So  there  is  ;  and  they  do  their  part. 

Deposits  of  the  shelly  in-fu-so-ri-a  form  the 
fine  sand  which  is  used  in  making  the  beauti- 
ful porcelain  ware.  The  famous  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  built  of  them  ;  for  what  is  lime- 
stone but  the  dead  bodies  of  these  little  crea- 


tures? Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  is 
built  on  a  bed  of  them  ;  and  they  are  at  work 
all  along  the  coast,  filling  up  the  harbors  and 
forming  shoals. 

What  pains  God  takes  in  making  even  the 
smallest  things.  Nothing  is  too  small  for  his 
care  and  notice.  Nothing  is  too  small  to  be 
of  use  in  his  wide  kingdom.  Some  of  his 
greatest  works  are  done  by  the  power  of  lit- 
tles. Let  nobody  despise  little  folks  ;  no,  no. 
—  Child's  Paper. 


From  The  Country  Gentleman. 
CURFEW  BELLS. 

Many  have  heard  or  the  "curfew  bell," 
but  not  all  know  its  origin.  Its  history  in 
England  runs  back  to  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung 
about  sundown  in  summer,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  in  winter,  at  which  time  fire  and 
lights  were  to  be  put  out,  and  the  people  to 
remain  within  doors,  and  penalties  were  im- 
posed upon  those  who  neglected  or  refused  to 
comply  with  the  law.  This  wTas  called  the 
"curfew,"  a  word  derived  from  the  Frlnch 
couvrefeu,  cover  fire,  and  so  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  name  is  readily  seen.  The  old 
king  has  been  generally  charged  with  insti- 
tuting this  custom  in  order  to  impress  upon 
his  subjects  a  sense  of  their  abject  condition  ; 
but,  as  the  "curfew  bell"  was  rung  in  France 
long  before  William's  time,  as  a  safeguard 
against  fires,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
brought  the  custom  with  him  into  England 
from  the  continent,  and  that  he  has  been 
slandered  as  to  his  motives.  At  any  rate,  he 
has  sins  enough  to  answer  for  without  this. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  "  bell-men"  were 
added  to  the  night-watch  in  London.  They 
went  through  the  streets  ringing  their  bells, 
and  crying,  "  Take  care  of  fire  and  candle ; 
be  kind  to  the  poor,  and  pray  for  the  dead." 
It  was  the  bellman's  duty,  also,  to  bless  the 
sleepers  as  he  passed  their  doors.  In  "  II 
Penseroso,"  Milton  refers  to  this  custom : 
"The  bell-man's  drowsy  charin, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  night!/  harm." 

Poets  have  often  referred  to  the  curfew,  or 
cover-fire,  bell.  Gray  begins  his  beautiful 
"  Elegy"  with 

"  The  curlew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

Longfellow,  too,  has  a  pretty  little  poem  tell- 
ing the  story  of  this  bell  with  charming  sim- 
plicity : 

"Solemnly,  mournfully, 

Dealing  its  dole, 
The  curfew  bell 

Is  beginning  to  toll. 
Cover  the  embers, 

Put  out  the  light ; 
Toil  eorms  with  the  morning, 

Aud  rest  with  the  night. 
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Dark  grow  the  windows, 

And  quenched  is  the  fire ; 
Sound  fades  in  silence, 

All  footsteps  retire. 
No  voice  in  the  chambers, 

No  sound  in  the  hall ; 
Sleep  and  oblivion 

Reign  over  all." 

King  William  died,  and  the  original  obli- 
gations of  the  curfew  were  at  last  removed 
about  the  time  of  Henry  I,  in  1100  ;  but  the 
custom  of  riuging  an  evening  bell  is  still  kept 
up  in  England,  with  variations  as  to  the 
hour.  The  "  nine  o'clock  bell" — familiar  to 
most  New  England  people — which  sends  so 
many  young  people  home  and  to  bed,  and 
which,  in  the  early  history  of  our  country, 
was  almost  as  rigidly  obeyed  by  all,  both  old 
and  young,  as  the  old  curfew,  traces  its 
origin  directly  to  the  cover-fire  bell.  In 
Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  the  custom  is 
well  described  : 

"  Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Rang  out  the  hour  of  nine — the  village  curfew — 

and  straightway 
Rose  the  guest*  and  departed ;  and  silence  reigned  in 

the  household." 

But  now  the  customs  have  changed ;  and 
though  the  bell  still  rings  out  on  the  evening 
air,  in  country  village  and  city  street,  it  has 
lost  its  power,  save  as  a  tell-tale  of  passing 
time.    Let  the  old  bells  ring  on  ;  we  love 
their  sound  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Moore — 
"  Those  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bells  ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
"When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime." 

[Our  Boys  and  Girls. 

BEAUTIES  OF  BIBLE  LANGUAGE. 

If  we  need  higher  illustration,  not  only  of 
the  power  of  natural  objects  to  adorn  lan- 
guage and  gratify  taste,  but  proof  that  here 
we  find  the  highest  conceivable  beauty,  we 
would  appeal  to  the  Bible.  Those  most  op- 
posed to  its  teachings  have  acknowledged  the 
beauty  of  its  language,  and  this  is  due  mainly 
to  the  exquisite  use  of  natural  objects  for  illus- 
tration. It  does,  indeed,  draw  from  every 
field.  But  when  the  emotional  nature  was  to 
be  appealed  to,  the  reference  was  at  once  to 
natural  objects,  and  throughout  all  its  books 
the  stars  and  flowers  and  gems  are  prominent 
as  illustrations  of  the  beauties  of  religion  and 
the  glories  of  the  Church. 

"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

"The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break 
forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the 
trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  In- 
stead of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the 
myrtle." 


The  power  and  beauty  of  the  same  objects 
appear  in  the  Savior's  teachings.  The  fig 
and  the  olive,  the  sparrow  and  the  lily  of  the 
field,  give  peculiar  force  and  beauty  to  the 
great  truths  they  were  used  to  illustrate. 

The  Bible  throughout  is  remarkable  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  collection  of  books  writ- 
ten by  authors  far  removed  from  each  other 
in  time  and  place  and  mental  culture,  but 
through  the  whole  nature  is  exalted  as  a 
revelation  of  God.  Its  beauty  and  sublimity 
are  appealed  to  to  arouse  the  emotions,  to 
reach  the  moral  and  religious  nature.  This 
element  of  unity  runs  through  all  the  books 
where  references  to  nature  can  be  made. 

One  of  the  adaptations  of  the  Bible  to  the 
nature  of  man  is  found  in  the  sublime  and 
perfect  representation  of  the  natural  world, 
by  which  nature  is  ever  made  to  proclaim 
the  character  and  perfections  of  God.  I\o 
language  can  be  written  that  so  perfectly  sets 
forth  the  grand  and  terrible  in  nature  and  its 
forces,  as  we  hear  when  God  answers  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind. 

No  higher  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
and  of  God  as  the  author  of  beauty,  was  ever 
expressed  than  when  our  Savior  said  to  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  "  I  say  unto  you  that  even 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these;"  and  then  adds,  "If  God 
so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,"  ascribing  the 
element  of  beauty  in  every  leaf  and  opening 
bud  to  the  Creator's  skill  and  power. — Prof. 
Chadbourne.  }V.  C.  Ad. 


RAPIDITY  OF  SENSATION. 

If  a  needle  be  stuck  into  one  of  the  fin- 
gers, the  sensory  fibres  takes  the  impression 
through  the  nerve  and  the  posterior  root  to 
the  spinal  cord  and  thence  to  the  brain. 
The  command  goes  out  to  "  draw  the  finger 
away."  The  mandate  travels  down  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  anterior  root,  and  thence 
through  the  motor  fibres  of  the  nerve  to  the 
muscles,  which  immediately  act,  and  the 
finger  is  at  once  removed.  All  this  takes 
place  with  great  rapidity,  but  yet  with  noth- 
ing like  the  celerity  once  imagined.  The 
researches  of  Helmholtz,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man physiologist,  have  shown  with  great  ex- 
actitude the  rate  of  speed  with  which  the 
nervous  fluid  travels ;  and  other  observers, 
among  whom  Sehelske  deserves  mention, 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience 
to  this  and  kindred  questions.  As  the  result 
of  many  deliberations,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  nervous  fluid  moves  at  the  rate  of  about 
971  feet  in  a  second.  Now,  electricity  travels 
with  a  speed  exceeding  1,200.000.000  feet  in 
a  second,  and  light  "  over  900*000,000.  A 
shooting  star  moves  with  a  velocity  of  200,0<H) 
feet  in  a  second,  and  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
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around  the  sun,  100,000.  A  cannon  ball  has 
a  mean  velocity  of  1,800  feet  in  a  second ;  an 
eagle,  130 ;  a  locomotive,  95 ;  and  a  race 
horse  80.  We  thus  perceive  that  the  nervous 
fluid  has  no  very  remarkable  rate  of  speed. 
A  fact  which,  among  many  others,  serves  to 
indicate  its  non-identity  with  electricity. 

Professor  Donders,  of  Utrecht,  has  recently 
been  making  some  interesting  experiments  in 
regard  to  the  rapidity  of  thought,  which  are 
likewise  interesting.  By  means  of  two  in- 
struments, which  he  calls  the  noematacho- 
graph  and  the  noematachometer,  he  promises 
some  important  details.  For  the  present,  he 
announces  that  a  simple  idea  requires  the 
brain  to  act  for  .067  of  a  second  for  its  elabo- 
ration. Doubtless  the  time  required  is  not 
the  same  for  all  brains,  and  that  by  means  of 
these  instruments  we  may  obtain  definite  in- 
dications relative  to  the  mental  calibre  of  our 
friends.  What  invaluable  instruments  they 
would  be  for  nominating  caucuses  for  vestries, 
for  trustees  of  colleges,  for  merchants  in  want 
of  bookkeepers ;  in  short,  for  all  having  ap- 
pointments of  any  kind  to  make ! 

For  the  eye  to  receive  an  impression  re- 
quires .077  of  a  second,  and  for  the  ear  to 
appreciate  a  sound,  .149  of  a  second  are  ne- 
cessary. The  eye,  therefore,  acts  with  nearly 
twice  the  rapidity  of  the  ear. —  William  A. 
Hammond,  M.  D.,  in  July  No.  of  the  Galaxy. 


"Now  abideth  Faith,  Hope,  Love — these 
three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love,"  for 
love  is  the  seraph,  and  faith  and  hope  are  but 
the  wings  by  which  it  flies. — -Beecher. 


ITEMS. 

Discovery  of  an  Unknown"  Planet. — A  communi- 
cation to  the  Utica  Morning  Herald,  from  Dr.  C.  H. 
F.  Peters,  of  the  Litchfield  Observatory  of  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  dated  tfth  mo.  24,  says  that 
a  new  planet  of  the  group  of  the  asteroids  was  dis- 
covered by  him  on  7th-day  night,  and  that  he  had 
verified  its  position  and  motion  previously.  It  is  in 
the  constellation  Pisces,  and  had  at  3'oclock  this 
morning  18Q  38'  of  right  ascension,  and  12°  54'  de- 
clination, moving  slowly  to  the  east.  It  is  equal  to 
a  star  of  about  the  11th  magnitude. 

Telegraphic  Messages  over  the  Atlantic  Cable,  it 
is  announced,  will,  after  Ninth  mo.  1st,  1868,  be 
transmitted  from  New  York  City  to  any  point  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
$16.85  in  gold  for  ten  words,  and  $1.67  for  eacli  ad- 
ditional word.  The  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  any 
part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  will  be  $17.35  in 
gold  for  ten  words.  Five  words  additional  are  al- 
lowed for  signature  and  address.  This  is  a  consid- 
erable reduction  from  the  present  tariff,  which  is 
$25.40  iu  gold  for  a  similar  message.  From  Phila- 
delphia to  any  part  of  France  the  charge  will  be 
$18.18  ;  to  any  part  of  Prsusia,  Austria,  or  the  Ger- 
man States,  $18.85  ;  to  any  part  of  Belgium,  $17.98  ; 
to  any  part  of  Holland,  $18.09  ;  to  any  part  of  Switz- 
erland, $18.81.  These  charges  are  all  payable  at 
gold  rates. 


The  recent  rains  have  quenched  the  fires  in  Ca- 
nadian woods,  and  tourists  at  the  lakes  and  moun- 
tains are  now  able  to  obtain  views  of  distant  objects. 

Chemists  are  rapidly  learning  to  produce  many 
useful  substances,  which  formerly  were  derived  from 
natural  objects,  at  much  greater  labor  and  expense 
than  is  now  required  for  their  manufacture  in  the 
laboratory.  Many  of  the  fruit  essences,  such  as 
pine-apple,  &c,  the  flavoring  of  rum  and  other  spi- 
rits are  thus  prepared,  as  well  as  many  vegetable 
perfumes.  Recently,  Coumarine,  the  substance  to 
which  the  Tonga  bean,  fresh  mown  hay,  &c,  owe 
their  fragrance,  has  been  manufactured,  as  also  es- 
sence of  almonds  and  essence  of  rue. 

The  tunnelling  of  the  Alps  goes  on  slowly  but 
regularly  ;  27,507  feet  have  been  cut  already,  and  a 
distance  of  12,582  feet  remain  to  be  finished.  The 
work  accomplished  last  year  was  5089  feet,  and  about 
the  same  will  be  made  in  1868.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  two  and  a  half  years  will  be  required  to  finish 
the  tunnel.  From  May  1  to  June  1,  177  feet  were 
drilled  from  the  Swiss  side,  and  200  feet  from  the 
Italian  side. 

The  Railroad  Track  Later  now  in  use  in  Cali- 
fornia is  said  to  operate  successfully,  and  places  the 
iron  rails  in  position  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per 
day,  though  some  of  the  work  has  been  done  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  in  twelve  hours.  The  machine  is 
a  car  sixty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide.  It  has  a 
small  engine  on  board  for  handling  the  ties  and 
rails.  The  ties  are  carried  on  a  common  freight 
car  behind,  and  conveyed  by  an  endless  chain  over 
the  top  of  the  machine,  laid  down  in  their  places 
on  the  track,  and  when  enough  are  laid  a  rail  is  put 
down  on  each  side  in  a  proper  position,  and  spiked 
down.  The  track-layer  then  advances  and  keeps 
on  its  work  until  the  load  of  ties  and  rails  is  ex- 
hausted, when  other  car  loads  are  brought.  The 
machine  is  driven  ahead  by  a  locomotive,  and  it  is 
stated  the  work  is  done  so  rapidly  that  six  men  are 
required  to  wait  on  it,  but  it  is  asserted  that  they 
do  more  work  than  twice  as  many  could  do  by  the 
old  system,  and  that  the  work  is  done  quite  as 
well.  The  chief  contractor  on  the  Vallejo  and 
Sacramento  railroad,  where  the  machine  is  in  use, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  when  the  machine  is 
improved  by  making  a  few  changes  in  the  method 
of  handling  rails  and  ties,  it  will  be  able  to  put 
down  five  or  six  miles  per  day. 

The  Turkish  Carpets  imported  into  Christian 
countries  are  manufactured  at  Ushak,  in  Asia 
Minor,  138  miles  east  of  Smyrna.  The  city  contains 
28,000  inhabitants,  4000  of  whom  (3500  females  and 
500  males)  are  employed  in  weaving  carpets.  The 
process  of  manufacture  and  the  designs  are  the 
same  as  they  were  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  patterns  is  unknown.  These 
carpets  are  made  by  families  and  households.  Any 
innovations  upon  this  ancient  process  would  be 
met  upon  the  part  of  the  workmen  with  the  greatest 
opposition.  An  attempt  was  made  at  Ushak  to 
establish  a  steam  apparatus  for  preparing  the 
threads  of  the  carpets,  which  so  nearly  caused  a 
riot  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned.  The 
colors  which  are  preferred  in  the  carpets,  are 
madder,  Persian  yellow,  indigo,  and  cochineal ; 
and,  to  add  to  their  brilliancy,  alum  and  tartar 
are  employed.  Colors  from  a  French  company  were 
some  time  since  introduced,  but  in  consequence  of 
their  fading  were  abandoned.  Eighty-four  thou- 
sand square  yards  of  these  carpets  are  annually 
made  at  Ushak,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to 
England  ;  the  remainder  is  taken  by  France,  Turkey, 
and  Egypt. 
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PESTALOZZI,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 
Early  History. — Labors  on  behalf  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation.— Establishment  at  Neuhof. — Experiment 
at  Stantz. — Burgdorf. — Yvordon. — Principles. 

The  impression  that  the  life  and  labors 
of  this  extraordinary  man  are  not  sufficient- 
ly known  and  appreciated,  at  least  in  the 
present  generation,  induces  me  to  attempt  to 
bring  together  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  his  character  and  teachings,  in  a 
hope  that  the  extreme  importance  and  vital 
nature  of  the  subject  may  prove  interesting, 
and  promote  further  inquiry. 

The  pioneers  in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge, — our  men  of  Science,  our  Philan- 
thropists, and  our  Reformers, — all  those  whose 
modes  of  thinking  are  ahead  of,  or  run 
counter  to,  the  conventionalities  they  find 
around  them,  or  whose  individuality  of  life 
and  practice  is  supposed  to  condemn  the  com- 
mon mind,  have  to  pay  the  same  penalty  in 
being  regarded  as  dreaming  enthusiasts,  by 
the  generality  of  their  coternporaries,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  meet  with  a  degree  of  dig* 
esteem  and  scorn,  of  which  the  mildest,  form 
is  conveyed  in  the  expression,  "They  are 
born  before  their  time."  The  bearers  of  the 
Divine  regis,  in  religion,  in  civilisation,  in 
science,  in  philosophy,  have  always  been  held 
Lightly j  if  not  persecuted  by  the  age  in  w  hich 
they  lived,  regarded  at  best  as  under  a  sort, 

of  infatuation,  if  not,  actually  betide  them- 
selves;   and  as  tin  y  speak  and  act.  from  a 


source  not  yet  perceived  or  comprehended, 
and  from  the  illumination  of  a  coming  day 
not  yet  seen  by  those  around  them, — it  must 
necessarily  be  so.  Not  having  derived  their 
credentials  from  the  powers  that  be,  they  are 
naturally  looked  upon  as  dangerous  and  sub- 
versive. 

One  more  striking  peculiarity,  arising  from 
the  strong  tendency  in  men's  minds  to  accept 
the  visible  and  material  for  the  essential, 
and  to  deal  in  things  that  are  ready-made 
rather  than  have  the  trouble  of  invention  and 
exertion  for  themselves,  is  the  cry  of  "  tut* 
j)raciicabilitii"  which  is  always  raised  by  the 
well-satisfied,  the  faithless,  and  the  disbeliev- 
ing, whenever  the  higher  laws  and  motives  ot* 
human  conduct  are  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  daily  life. 

The  morethe  new  idea  or  the  new  standard 
comes  home,  and   insists  upon   being  acted 

upon,  the  more  eminently  "  itnpractioat*  is  it 
sure  to  be  pronounced)  and  the  more  are  its 
authors  and  advocates  denounced  as  mere 
theorists.  The  subject  before  us  this  evening 
did  not  eSOapg  the  common  lot. 

Heinrich  lYstalozzi  was  horn  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1745.  His  parents  were  respectable,  but  not 
affluent;  and  by  the  early  death  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  the  family  were  left 
with  very  limited  menu*,  llo  was  not  robn>t 
in  childhood;  and  his  seldom  joining  in  the 
common  games  and  eager  pursuits  of  hi* 
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companions  at  the  Grammar-school,  where  he 
was  first  sent,  reacted,  no  doubt,  in  still  fur- 
ther increasing  the  tendencies  of  a  naturally- 
susceptible  mind,  and  throwing  him  so  much 
on  his  own  original  resources,  that  he  obtained 
among  them  at  that  early  age  the  soubriquet 
of  "Harry  Oddity." 

It  is  probable  that  the  warmth  of  every- 
thing around  him  at  home,  in  the  exhaustless 
love  and  unfailing  piety  of  an  affectionate 
mother,  and  the  devoted  attachment-  of  an 
old  female  domestic  of  the  family,  nurtured 
the  growth  of  his  natural  feelings,  and  gave 
him  that  insight  into  the  depth  and  perma- 
nence of  maternal  influence,  and  into  the 
worth  of  the  humble  classes  which  so  remark- 
ably distinguished  his  after-views. 

In  a  soil  and  atmosphere  so  genial,  the 
youthful  and  rapidly  forming  character  natu- 
rally strikes  deep,  and  gathers  all  its  fresh 
strength  on  the  side  of  the  intensive, — while 
the  guise  of  an  almost  feminine  delicacy  of 
disposition  which  sometimes  seems  to  shrink 
from  conflict  with  the  world,  and  often  ap- 
pears to  place  the  subject  of  home  influences 
at  a  disadvantage  among  more  forward  com- 
panions,— never  fails  to  assert  its  ascendancy 
in  after  life,  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  endu- 
rance, when  true  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  and  self-sacrifices  are  required. 

He  was  first  intended  for  the  Ministry,  for 
which  his  early  aspirations,  as  well  as  many 
of  his  mental  characteristics,  might  appear 
peculiarly  to  qualify  him.  In  the  Reformed 
Churches  which  acknowledge  the  teaching  of 
Zwingle,  the  minister  is  chosen  by  the  con- 
gregation, after  a  probationary  sermon.  Pes- 
talozzi's  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  as  a 
candidate  for  this  preferment,  was  his  last. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  want  of  readiness  in 
public  speaking,  was  the  cause  of  this  failure, 
— since  he  afterwards  gave  abundant  proofs 
of  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and 
in  maturer  life  conducted  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  a  very  large  establishment ; — but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  a  mind  of  his  con- 
scientiousness, the  want  of  congruity  between 
the  lives  of  many  who  took  it  upon  them, — 
and  even  what  he  felt  within  himself, — and 
the  high  spiritual  professions  which  are  made 
in  that  calling,  might  be  the  means  of  shak- 
ing his  confidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  and 
causing  him  to  abandon  it  altogether. 

He  next  applied  himself  to  the  law.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  namely,  a  want  of 
correspondence  between  its  general  practice 
and  its  professions,  appears  to  have  diverted 
his  mind  from  this  course  also,  after  several 
years  of  assiduous  study.  What  is  due,  must 
no  doubt  be  placed  to  a  speculative  cast  of 
character,  with  the  stirring  within  him  of 
other  ideas ;  as  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the 


publication  about  this  time  of  several  Essays 
on  such  subjects  as,  "  The  Constitution  of 
Sparta,"  "  The  bearing  of  Education  on  our 
respective  callings,"  and  the  translation  of 
some  of  the  "  Orations  of  Demosthenes."  j 
There  is  evidence  that  during  this  period  he 
was  working  very  hard ;  for  a  severe  illness 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  giving  up  the 
law,  brought  on  by  over-exertion  in  his 
studies.  During  this  illness,  his  mind  seems 
to  have  undergone  a  remakable  change,  or 
rather  to  have  gathered  strength  to  follow 
out,  at  whatever  cost  as  to  future  prospects, 
his  own  immediate  convictions. 

He  had  already  observed  the  want  of  har- 
mony between  life  and  its  professed  objects,  in 
every  class  of  society ;  the  miserable  results 
and  utter  failure  of  our  social  system  in 
carrying  out  its  implied  contracts ;  the  futili-  ! 
ty  of  setting  up  one  form  of  oppression  in  I 
order  to  counteract  and  correct  another  ;  the  j 
inefficiency  of  laws  and  enactments  to  pro- 
duce moral  reformation  ;  the  value  of  in- 
dividual life  and  development  beyond  all 
forms  and  conventions;  the  wide  separation  1 
of  the  masses  from  the  active  sympathies  of  j 
those  above  them ;  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  peasant  and  laboring  population;  the  j 
universal  want  of  education  for  the  humble  jf 
classes  ;  and  the  necessity  of  referring  to  first 
pinciples  in  all. 

Having  exhausted  two  of  the  learned  pro-  II 
fessions,  to  what  think  ye  did  Pestalozzi  now  I 
turn  his  attention,  on  his  recovering  from 
this  illness,  in  order  to  find  a  sufficient  basis 
of  action  and  experience  for  what  was  work-  j 
ing  in  his  own  mind?    Start  not,  nor  smile.  j 
It  was  no  other  than  to  farming !    In  pur-  j 
suance  of  this  resolution  he  attached  himself  I 
to  an  intelligent  agriculturalist  in  the  Canton  j 
of  Berne,  who  had   obtained  considerable  \ 
reputation,  not  only  in  the  management  of 
his  land  and  live-stock,  but  also  for  the  in- 
terest he  took  in  the  welfare  and  improve-  ! 
ment  of  the  laboring  population  around  him. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  active 
occupations  of  agriculture,  under  the  heathful 
influences  so  richly  shed  in  direct  communion 
with  nature,  in  daily  observation  of  the  varied  j 
aspects  of  life,  and  in  close  contact  with  the 
wonderful  creative  processes  invested  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  both  the  body  and  the  j 
mind  of  Pestalozzi  obtained  the  nourishment  ' 
they  required.    As  soon  as  he  thought  he  ' 
had  sufficiently  qualified  himself  for  an  un- 
dertaking of  his  own,  he  employed  the  limit-  f 
ed  resources  he  derived  from  inheritance,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  waste  land,  in  the 
same  Canton,  and  in  the  needful  erections. 
He  gave  the  name  of  "  Neuhof"  to  his  new 
farm;  and  as  soon  as  the  energy  he  im-  j 
mediately  applied  to  its  cultivation  gave  it  : 
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some  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  prosperi- 
ty, he  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Anna 
Schultess,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
good  standing  in  Zurich.  Endowed  with  no 
common  gifts  of  nature  and  education,  she 
must  have  been  attracted  by  some  of  those 
unseen  influences  that  obey  no  outward  law 
to  unite  her  life  with  Pestalom ;  for  besides 
.  .  the  unattractiveness  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, his  eccentricities,  as  they  were  set  down 
to  be  by  those  who  judged  most  mildly  in  the 
course  he  had  chosen,  had  already  obtained 
for  him  the  usual  amount  of  wise  prophecy, 
not  unmingled  with  pity  and  condemnation. 
His  marriage,  while  it  realized  his  idea  of 
;  the  domestic  circle,  put  him  in  possession  of 
a  share  in  a  cotton  manufactory  at  Zurich ; 
thus  extending  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  working  classes  ;  for  he  was  not  one 
to  neglect  giving  his  personal  attention  to 
anything  in  which  he  was  concerned. 

With  this  enlargement  of  his  outward  re- 
sources, and  after  several  years  of  unremit- 
l       ting  labor  had  brought  the  "  Neuhof "  into  a 
\      condition  of  a  well  cultivated  farm,  he  began 
I     to  feel  a  more  certain  basis  for  the  great 
i       object  of  his  life  and  aspirations.    He  re- 
e      solved  to  make  a  practical  experiment  of 
e      what  could  be  done,  by  removing  the  chil- 
■t  I     dren  of  the  humble  and  neglected  classes  from 
the  vice  and  contagion  by  which  they  are 
>  |    so  fearfully  surrounded,  and  endeavoring  to 
s?      bring  them  under  the  power  and  influence  of 
n      Christian  kindness,  solicitude  and  instruction, 
is      In  order  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  from 
[■      extraneous  interference,  and  to  give  full  force 
e,      to  the  results  which  he  hoped  to  manifest,  he 
r-      went  to  the  farthest  extreme  in  the  selection 
If      of  his  objects.    He  sought  out  bereaved  and 
a      destitute  children,  or  those  whom  the  vice 
e      or  vagrancy  of  their  parents  made  WGrse  than 
if      orphans ;  and  wherever  he  heard  of  such,  he 
i  |    brought  them  into  his  house.    These  he  fed, 
e-     clothed  and  instructed,  until  his  establish- 
],     ment  had  grown  into  an  asylum  for  more 
e     than  fifty  of  the  poorest  and  most  neglected 
il     little  ones.    His  great  efforts  were  directed 
m     to  endeavoring  gradually  to  awaken  within 
d|   them  an  internal  stimulus  for  their  own  im- 
ie|   provement;  to  instil  a  love  for,  and  desire 
,e|   after,  by  feeling  the  advantages  of  a  better 
ie|    order  of  things;  and  to  give  them  the  means 
itj    of  raising  their  own  condition,  by  the  ac- 
id   quisition  of  industrious  habits,  and  t  he  knowl- 
n-     edge  of  sonic  occupation  or  handicraft,  in 
it-     which  objects  he  found  both  the  (arm  and  the 

cotton  mill  most  valuable  accessories. 
ie  i  At  this  period,  and  especially  in  I  ha  I 
15l  j  country, — which  has  never  been  esteemed  a 
id  wealthy  one, — there  were  BO  philanthropic 
„.  j  organizations,  and  very  few  individuals  able 
it     and  willing  to  render  a  helping  hand  loan 


effort  like  this ;  still  fewer  capable  of  appre- 
ciating it.  By  the  authorities  it  was  not  un- 
naturally regarded  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, as  private  movements  of  the  kind  are 
usually  first  met.  For  fifteen  years,  alone 
and  single-handed,  with  difficulties  increasing 
almost  from  the  first,  Pestalozzi  struggled  in 
keeping  open  this  establishment.  But  hi3 
means  were  altogether  inadequate  to  such  an 
undertaking.  There  is  no  doubt  he  placed 
too  much  faith  in  the  power  of  his  own  self- 
devotion,  and  in  the' attractive  excellency  of 
his  plans.  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  his 
sanguine  temperament,  his  entire  freedom  from 
worldly  motives,  and  his  general  ignorance 
of  outward  affairs,  did  not  qualify  him  for 
conducting  so  large  and  so  novel  a  concern, 
with  the  requisite  attention  to  the  balance 
sheet.  His  affairs  consequently  fell  into  con- 
fusion ;  disappointment  reacted  upon  a  sus- 
ceptible disposition;  and  in  1790  he  was 
obliged  to  close  this  remarkable  and  enlight- 
ened philanthropic  experiment,  the  first  I  be- 
lieve of  its  kind,  and  the  parent  of  all  simi- 
lar ones  that  have  since  succeeded  it. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  besides  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  carrying  out  such  an 
Institution  as  that  of  Pestalozzi's,  the  period 
was  one  in  which  disturbing  causes  were  be- 
ginning to  shake  to  the  very  centre  the 
whole  structure  of  society  in  continental  Eu- 
rope. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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No.  17. 
(Continued  from  page  232.) 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  July  21st,  1868.  ) 

Russian  titne,  July  9th.  ) 
After  our  closing  arrangements  were  made 
for  leaving  Stockholm,  we  still  had  three  or 
four  hours  to  spare  before  going  on  board  the 
"  Dagraar,"  and  they  were  employed  in  a 
delightful  drive  through  the  city  ;  and  we  are 
now  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  Sweden 
have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  Park,  and. 
that  if  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  Bo  is  da 
Boulogne  in  exquisite  neatness  and  splendid 
roads,  and  everything  that  art  and  money  can 
accomplish,  it  certainly  goes  tar  ahead  of  it 
in  the  natural  advantages  of  hill  and  dale, 
water  and  rock,  and  forest,  ami  all  that  lt<>cs 
to  make  it  a  most  delightful  and  thoroughly 
rural  drive  or  promenade  for  the  citizens  of 
Stockholm.  We  have  scarcely  seen  such 
noble  trees  out  of  America,  excepting,  per- 
haps, a  few  in  the  English  Parks;  ami  the 
place  is  of  such  extent,  that  besides  these 
secluded  portions,  it,  contains  a  IioyaJ  r.iiaec. 
a  very  large  Institution  for  the  deal'  and 
dumb,  another  for  the  blind,  and  very  many 
little  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
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It  was  in  one  of  these  little  "  salons  "  that  we 
were  floated  over  the  water  in  one  of  the 
many  cunning  little  steamboats  that  here 
play  as  active  a  part,  almost,  as  the  gondolas 
at  Venice.  Though  not  quite  so  picturesque, 
they  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  so  small  as 
to  look  like  a  mere  toy.  After  our  drive  was 
over,  we  went  on  board  the  "  Dagmar,"  where 
we  enjoyed  the  twilight,  and  at  11,  turned 
into  our  state-rooms,  and  were  asleep  before 
the  vessel  set  sail,  at  2  A.  M.  We  had  had 
so  much  delightful  weather  that  we  were 
rather  in  dread  of  a  change  for  our  voyage 
across  the  Baltic,  but  it  did  not  come,  and 
we  had  the  smoothest  possible  sea,  and  the 
brightest  possible  atmosphere  for  all  those 
four  long  summer  days.  On  the  first  after- 
noon, about  5,  we  stopped  at  Abo,  in  Finland, 
where  the  boat  was  to  lay  until  4  next  morn- 
ing. The  passengers  all  went  ashore ;  and 
our  party,  by  the  advice  of  the  Captain,  who 
fortunately  spoke  very  good  English,  got  into 
a  couple  of  droschkys  and  were  driven  out 
of  the  town  a  few  miles,  to  a  very  nice  hotel, 
that  looked  as  though  it  might  be  a  summer 
resort  for  the  gentry  of  Abo,  though  the  ex- 
terior and  its  surroundings  were  very  much 
like  our  own  American  houses  of  the  same 
kind.  The  droschky,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
very  novel  affair,  and  was  the  first  really 
Russian  arrangement  we  had  then  seen.  It 
is  composed  of  a  low  seat,  to  hold  two  persons, 
with  no  top  and  scarcely  any  back  or  sides, 
and  another  in  front  for  the  driver,  while  the 
animal  who  draws  it  rejoices  in  a  heavy  arch, 
made  of  wood,  and  about  six  inches  thick, 
that  rises  three  feet  above  his  head,  and  is 
fastened  at  each  end  to  his  collar,  where,  also, 
the  shafts  come  to  an  end,  after  bending  out 
from  his  body  so  as  to  be  at  the  middle,  six 
feet  or  more  apart.  Upon  this  occasion  we 
were  rattled  over  the  stones  at  a  rate  that 
was  rather  amusing  to  us,  but  we  had  to 
watch  against  being  jolted  off  the  seat,  which 
had  no  sides  to  keep  us  on  it.  After  dining 
and  spending  an  hour  at  the  hotel,  we  were 
rattled  back  to  our  comfortable  little  steamer. 
The  four  days  we  spent  aboard  were  as  much 
alike  as  days  at  sea  usually  are.  The  only 
variety  consisted  in  stopping  each  day  about 
5  P.  M.  at  a  different  one  of  these  quiet  Finn- 
ish towns.  The  last  day  I  spent  entirely  on 
deck,  and  was  ready  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  gilded  domes  and  spires  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, long  before  we  could  distinguish  any  of 
the  individual  buildings  of  the  city, — those 
on  the  great  "Isaac  Cathedral"  looking  al- 
most like  the  sun  itself,  surrounded  by  four 
lesser  luminaries.  The  Russians  use  a  great 
deal  of  gilding.  All  the  public  and  imperial 
buildings  are  ornamented  with  it  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is  certainly  very  splendid,  and  gives 


the  city  an  elegance  of  appearance  quite 

different  from  any  we  have  seen  

We  have  had  a  peep  into  domestic  life  in 
these  foreign  parts,  but  particulars  must  not 
now  be  given,  and  I  will  go  on  with  what  re- 
mains to  be  said  of  this  beautiful  city  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  reminds  us  somewhat  of 
Paris,  in  its  "magnificent  distances,"  and 
broad  streets,  and  splendid  monuments,  and 
has  a  peculiar  interest  for  us,  from  having 
been  founded  almost  at  the  same  time  with 
our  own  Philadelphia.  Peter  the  Great  and 
Wm.  Penn  are  said  to  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  friendly  intercourse  while  the  former  was 
learning  ship  building  in  the  London  dock 
yards ;  and  we  have  seen  the  first  log  hut 
which  he  built  in  1703,  as  a  commencement 
of  his  mighty  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  all  the  wealth  and  splendor  that  are  con- 
centrated here  should  have  so  miserable  a 
foundation,  for,  being  built  on  several  marshy 
islands,  and  some  ground  that  was  made  for 
the  occasion,  the  whole  city  is  supported  on 
piles ;  and  we  were  told  that  there  is  a  certain 
building,  which  somebody  wishes  to  remove, 
but  is  afraid  to  do  so,  because  the  largest 
and  finest  church  in  St.  Petersburg  is  in  some 
way  balanced  by  it,  so  that  if  the  one  was 
taken  down  the  other  would  be  in  danger  of 
falling  too.  This  "  Isaac  Cathedral  "  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  I  have  ever 
seen,  though  externally  very  plain,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  its  richly  gilded  domes,  the 
tone  of  coloring  is  subdued  and  elegant.  I 
think  every  one  must  admire  its  perfect  taste 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions.  The  in- 
terior is  perfectly  sumptuous  in  gilding  and 
mosaics  and  exquisite  paintings.  On  each 
side  of  the  "  High  Altar  "  are  six  pillars  of 
Malachite,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  a  smaller 
one  of  Lapis  Lazuli — materials  which  are 
used  in  most  countries  for  jewelry  or  very 
delicate  ornamental  work.  Our  hotel  is  im- 
mediately opposite  St.  Isaacs,  which,  at  first, 
we  thought  a  great  thing,  but  the  perpetual 
ringing  of  bells  is  something  of  a  nuisance, 
and  we  are  awakened  every  morning  at  6,  by 
such  a  peal  as  no  one  ever  heard,  I  am  sure, 
out  of  Russia.  A  combination  of  a  quick, 
sharp,  hurry-up  sort  of  tone,  with  another 
deep  and  slow  and  rather  solemn.  This  is 
repeated  several  times  a  day,  drawing  always 
an  immense  crowd  of  devotees  to  the  church. 
We  have  visited  Imperial  palaces  and  galleries 
and  churches,  until  our  eyes  are  almost  daz- 
zled with  the  riches  and  magnificence  they 
have  seen.  As  to  the  Hermitage,  we  think 
even  the  Louvre  and  the  great  galleries  of 
Italy  will  have  to  "hang  their  diminished 
heads "  before  it,  and  the  Winter  Palace  is 
acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  worth  com- 
ing to  St.  Petersburg  purposely  to  look  at.  The 
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gallery  of  Peter  the  Great  contains  a  vast 
collection  of  objects  either  made  or  used  by 
himself,  with  an  effigy  of  this  remarkable 
man  seated  in  the  midst,  and  looking  almost 
like  life.    A  little  figure  of  his  housekeeper, 
when  he  lived  in  Holland,  also  figures  here, 
and  so  many  other  things,  all  interesting 
from  various  associations,  that  their  names 
alone  would  fill  more  paper  than  I  have  now 
to  spare.    In  the  Cathedral  of  the  Fortress, 
we  saw  the  sepulchres  of  all  the  Russian 
sovereigns,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from 
Peter  the  Great  down ;  all  precisely  alike, 
each  a  plain  and  exquisitely  polished  white 
marble  tomb  about  six  or  seven  feet  long  by 
three  or  four  in  height  and  breadth,  with  a 
large  and  finely-gilded  cross  lying  on  the 
top,  and  a  corresponding  ornament  at  each 
corner.    The  effect  was  that  of  perfect  ele- 
gance and  simplicity,  and  great  richness,  and 
the  whole  church  was  in  a  style  of  extreme 
splendor.    Over  the  tomb  of  Peter  the  Great 
hung  a  golden  image  of  St.  Peter,  said  to  be 
precisely  the  size  of  the  former  at  his  birth  ; 
nineteen  inches  in  height  and  five  broad ;  and 
a  very  tiny  baby  it  looked,  though  he  grew 
to  be  a  man  of  about  six  feet  eight  inches. 
From  the  top  of  this  church  rises  a  spire, 
measuring  above  the  building  128  feet,  and 
covered  with  burnished  gilding  to  the  very 
point.    Almost  all  the  Russian  churches  in 
the  city  (and  the  greater  number  have  five 
domes  each),  are  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  their  mag- 
nificence, looking,  too,  as  fresh  and  brilliant 
as  though  only  finished   yesterday.  After 
our  visit  to  the  Cathedral,  we  had  a  pleasant 
drive  Over  "  the  Islands "  around  the  city. 
These  are  covered  for  a  considerable  distance 
by  beautiful  villas.    Among  these  the  road 
passes  for  several  miles,  then  through  a  fine 
park,  and  terminates  at  a  point  of  land  look- 
ing westward  over  the  water ;  and  here  the 
fashionable  world  are  wont  to  congregate 
about  sunset.    We  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  in  a  celebrated  place  of  resort 
called  "Islea's" — a  public  garden  where  all 
sorts  of  amusements  were  going  on.  Here 
we  saw  the  Russian  style  of  drinking  tea — 
from  tumblers,  quite  hot,  and  with  a  slice  of 
lemon  instead  of  cream.    I  tried  a  glass — it 
was  good,  but  I  prefer  our  method. 

We  have  been  whirled  through  Imperial 
palaces  and  treasure  chambers,  and  churches, 
and  galleries  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  I 
atu  afraid  the  only  impression  left  by  it 
all,  will   be,  a  sort,  of  kaleidoscope  picture 

of  splendid  objects,  without  much  order, 

One  day  was  spent  in   going  through  the 

Palace  of  the  Grand  Duchesse  Marie,  (sister 
to  the  Kmperor,)  Which  quite  delighted  us 
by  the  air  of  coziness  and  com  fori  that  wns 


apparent,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  its  magnifi- 
cence; and  the  display  of  equipages  exceeded 
anything  we  could  have  imagined,  in  the 
way  of  extravagant  and  gorgeous  decoration, 
though  utterly  indescribable  in  detail.  In 
singular  contrast  with  these,  there  was  a 
small  carriage  that  Peter  the  Great  was  said 
to  have  made,  and  from  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction  and  workmanship  we  felt  quite 
ready  to  believe  the  story.  Next  morning, 
we  visited  the  Palace  of  Tsarnoe  Selo,  and 
though  we  were  not  admitted  into  the  more 
private  apartments,  every  thing  we  saw  was 
superb  and  luxurious.  To  give  thee  some 
idea  of  the  style  of  doing  things  here,  I  will 
tell  thee  that  one  of  the  chambers,  and  a  very 
large  one,  is  entirely  lined  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing with  the  richest  amber,  beside  which  are 
picture  frames  of  the  same  material,  most 
elaborately  wrought.  In  the  Park  and 
grounds  there  are  a  variety  of  fanciful  ar- 
rangements, such  as  a  Chinese  village,  and  a 
Swiss  dairy,  and  a  miniature  fleet,  &c,  and 
all  kept  in  the  most  exquisite  order ;  but  as 
it  is  ten  miles  in  circuit,  one  afternoon  did 
not  allow  us  time  to  appreciate  its  beauties. 
In  the  evening,  wTe  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
great  dome  of  St  Isaac's,  and  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings  before 
leaving,  as  was  our  intention,  next  day,  for 
Moscow. 

Moscow. 

We  left  St.  Petersburg  for  Moscow  in  the 
"  Sleeping  train,"  as  we  were  not  to  arrive 
till  the  following  morning  at  10.  After  all 
we  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  comfort  of  the 
Russian  cars,  we  were  certainly  a  little  dis- 
appointed. In  point  of  singularity,  they  ex- 
ceed any  thing  we  have  yet  met  with,  but 
they  are  so  cut  up  into  salons  and  passage 
and  (so-called)  conveniences  of  various  kinds, 
that  the  available  space  for  general  use  is 
less  than  usual,  and  the  seats  tar  less  luxuri- 
ous than  those  in  the  cars  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  road,  too,  was  one  of  the 
roughest  we  have  been  on  in  Europe,  so  that 
the  sleep  we  had  was  net  very  refreshing. 
The  first  day,  we  merely  took  a  preliminary 
drive  through  the  city,  to  get  a  general  idea 
of  the  place  we  were  in — from  which  drive 
we  infer  that  though  Moscow  certainly  eon- 
tains  a  great  many  objects  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  it  cannot  compare  with  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  splendor  of  its  buildings  or  the 
imposing  appearance  of  its  streets.  The 
drosehkys,  of  which  it  is  said  there  are  10,- 
000  in  St.  Petersburg,  flourish  here  too.  and 
in  even  a  more  primitive  form,  being  simply 
a  bench,  plated  lengthwise,  on  which  the 
passengers  sit.  either  astride  or  not.  as  they 
please,  and  the  driver  occupies  the  etui  next 
the  horse.   The  costume  of  these  drivers  is 
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invariably  the  same,  and  consists  of  a  dark 
blue  gown  reaching  to  the  heels,  crossed  sur- 
plice fashion  in  front,  like  a  lady's  wrapper, 
and  girded  round  the  waist  with  a  bright 
colored  sash  ;  a  little  black  hat  with  a  bell 
crown,  about  three  inches  high,  and  a  very 
narrow  rim,  curled  up  on  each  side,  completes 
the  rig ;  and  as  nearly  every  one  of  them  has 
light  hair  with  beard  and  moustache  cut  pre- 
cisely alike,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  any  par- 
ticular individual  among  their  band.  In  the 
matter  of  costume  generally,  we  have  been 
quite  disappointed  in  all  these  Northern 
lands ;  and  as  far  as  the  appearance  of  the 
common  people  is  concerned,  we  see  far  less 
that  is  strange  and  foreign  than  we  have  done 
anywhere  else  on  the  Continent,  and  we  con- 
stantly find  ourselves  wondering,  not  at  the 
singularity,  but  at  the  familiarity  of  things 
that  meet  us  at  every  turn, — in  customs  as 
well  as  costumes.  The  only  approach  in  the 
latter  to  anything  at  all  remarkable,  is  in  the 
men  of  the  lower  classes,  who  wear  their 
shirts  (made  of  gay  colored  calico)  outside 
the  trousers,  which  are  very  full  and  tucked 
in  at  the  knees,  under  their  boots.  We  have 
seen  the  wonders  of  some  of  the  churches  and 
inside  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
churches  are  filled  with  sacred  relics  and  in- 
teresting memoirs  of  former  times,  exceed- 
ingly curious,  but  they  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. The  churches  are  loaded  with  the 
richest  gilding  and  ornamentation.  In  one 
of  them  the  floor  was  composed  entirely  of 
agate,  a  present  from  some  Eastern  potentate, 
and  the  diamonds  and  other  jewels  that  blazed 
around  the  sacred  images  were  "something 
wonderful."  The  same  term  may  be  applied 
to  the  profound  devotion  rendered  by  all 
classes  of  people  to  the  Images,  though,  un- 
like the  votaries  of  the  Romish  Church,  they 
hold  it  idolatrous  to  worship  an;y  thing  so 
nearly  approaching  the  human  form  as  a 
statue;  but  have  all  their  Madonnas  and 
crucifixes  either  painted  on  a  flat  surface  or 
in  basso  relievo,  though  they  are  still  called 
"Images."  The  remains  of  some  of  the 
sacred  founders  of  these  churches,  however, 
seem  to  be  exempted  from  this  law,  for  we 
saw  several  of  their  sarcophagi,  in  which  a 
certain  part  of  the  body  (either  the  forehead, 
or  breast,  or  hand,)  was  left  exposed,  to  re- 
ceive the  kisses  of  the  faithful,  and  these 
were  lavished  quite  as  devoutly  as  upon  the 
bronze  toe  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome.  The  Greek 
Church  differs  also  from  the  Romish  in  that 
every  one  during  service  either  stands,  kneels 
or  prostrates  himself  with  his  forehead  on  the 
ground.  There  is  not  a  single  seat  to  be 
seen,  and  even  the  Emperor,  when  present, 
does  the  same.  After  leaving  the  church,  we 
paid  our  respects  to  the  Great  Bell,  which 


measures  nineteen  feet  in  height  and  weighs 
444,000  pounds,  and  which,  some  years  ago, 
"fell  from  its  high  estate,"  was  broken,  and 
now  stands  on  a  raised  platform  in  one  of  the 
courts.  We  passed  out  of  the  Kremlin  by 
the  "Spaski,"  or  Redeemer's  gate,  as  it  is 
called,  over  which  is  a  picture  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  and  every  one  is  required  to  uncover 
the  head  on  entering  or  leaving  the  Kremlin 
by  this  gate.  Then  came  the  church  of  St. 
Basil,  outside  the  walls,  one  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque looking  buildings,  with  ten  domes, 
each  one  different  from  all  the  others,  and 
covered  with  every  variety  of  gaudy  and  fan- 
tastic coloring.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  a  most  colossal  institu- 
tion, where  12,000  babies  are  taken  care  of 
for  one  year,  and  then  otherwise  provided  for 
by  the  government.  On  applying  at  the 
entrance,  we  encountered  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  concern,  who  very  politely  conducted 
us  through  enough  of  the  rooms  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  whole  arrangement.  The  first  we 
entered  contained  a  long  double  row  of  in- 
fants in  cradles,  covered  carefully  with  net- 
ing  to  keep  off  the  flies  ;  and  these,  we  were 
told,  were  "  Orphans  of  the  State"  They  had 
just  had  their  dinners,  and  were  lying  there 
looking  as  smiling  and  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble. The  other  babies  were  not  in  cradles, 
but  each  one  had  its  own  nurse,  dressed  in 
her  bright  petticoat,  white  apron  and  scarlet 
cap,  and  holding  her  little  charge  in  her 
arms ;  and  as  we  passed  through  the  different 
rooms,  that  were  large  and  airy  and  in  per- 
fect order,  these  nurses  were  all  ranged, 
standing  with  military  precision  in  double 
file,  bowing  low  to  each  of  us  as  we  walked 
along.  Every  thing  was  faultlessly  neat  and 
clean,  and  the  washing  arrangement  as  nice 
as  could  be  desired,  extending  even  to  a 
down  covering  to  protect  the  baby,  while  un- 
dressed, from  the  hard  bones  or  harder  crino- 
line of  the  nurse.  We  were  next  shown  the 
department  for  the  sick  children,  and  lastly, 
the  room  where  those  who  are  received  dur- 
ing every  day  are  kept  until  the  evening. 
It  was  then  1  o'clock,  and  thirteen  nurses 
were  already  standing,  each  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  while  many  others  were  awaiting 
theirs.  It  was  altogether  a  most  interesting 
sight,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Institution  is 
not  exclusively  for  "  infants  trouves,"  but  is 
open  also  to  all  poor  children  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  for  them,  but  who  may 
reclaim  them  at  any  moment,  each  child 
having  its  number,  and  a  corresponding 
ticket  being  delivered  to  the  person  who 
brings  it,  so  that  she  can  at  any  time  receive 
information  of  its  welfare.  This  arrange- 
ment applies  also  to  the  foundlings,  who  are 
not  left  as  at  most  institutions  of  the  kind, 
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but  given  into  the  hands  of  a  person  appointed 
to  receive  them,  with  no  questions  asked,  ex- 
cepting whether  they  have  been  baptized, 
which  ceremony  is  immediately  performed, 
should  the  answer  be  in  the  negative.  It 
took  us  a  long  time  to  do  justice  to  this 
"Mammoth  Charity,"  which,  I  think,  can 
scarcely  have  its  counterpart  anywhere,  not 
even  in  Paris,  where  most  things  are  on  the 
grandest  possible  scale.  In  the  afternoon,  we 
drove  out  to  the  Botanic  and  Zoological  gar- 
dens— saw  a  number  of  the  public  buildings 
and  the  great  Reservoirs  from  which  the  city 
is  supplied  with  water,  brought  to  them  from 
the  works,  eighteen  miles  off.  Notwith- 
standing this  supply,  the  fire  companies,  in 
case  of  fire,  carry  water  with  them  in  huge 
casks,  and  make  use  of  buckets  to  extinguish 
it.  We  had  heard  of  the  intense  heat  we 
should  find  here,  and  were  very  near  coming 
North  without  a  proper  supply  of  thick 
clothing,  but  are  glad  we  were  more  prudent 
than  to  do  so.  We  have  certainly  felt 
nothing  that  would  be  called  hot  weather  at 
home.  I  think  I  must  send  thee  a  receipt 
for  a  Russian  dessert.  The  dish  was  called 
"  Mayonnaise  au  fruit,"  and  was  simply  a 
mixture  of  every  kind  of  fruit  that  could  be 
found  in  the  market — strawberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  cherries,  plums  and  cantelopes, 
the  two  latter  cut  into  little  bits,  and  the 
whole  had  evidently  stood  some  time  in  sugar 
to  draw  out  the  juice.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred each  variety  by  itself.  As  for  straw- 
berries, we  have  been  having  them  now  since 
May,  and  at  every  station  on  the  railroads 
children  would  swarm  around  the  cars  with 
their  tiny  birch-bark  baskets  filled  with 
them,  and  we  could  buy  basket  and  fruit  for 
a  few  coppers.  I  do  not  know  where  they  or 
any  other  kind  of  fruit  can  grow,  for  all  the 
country  we  have  seen,  excepting  palace 
grounds,  &c,  around  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  is  of  the  most  miserable  description, 
and  a  very  small  proportion  under  any  cul- 
ture. 


BE  THOUGITTFUL  TOWARD  THY  KIND. 
Think  often :  "Who  may  be  enjoying  now 
The  good  I  did  him  once  ?"  And  though  'twere  only 
The  coat  thou  gavest  a  beggar;  the  warm  room 
Where  now  in  Winter  time  poor  children  sit ; 
And  if  it  glads  thee— then  do  good  again  ! 
Yet  think,  too  :  "  Who  perhaps  is  suffering  now 
The  ill  I  did  him  once?"    And  though  'twere  only 
The  stone  thou  took'st  not  from  the  blind  man's  path, 
The  angfy  word  a  soft  heart  bore  from  thee  ! 
And  if  that  grieves  thee— then  do  good  again  I 

— From  the  Herman  of  Leopold  Schefer. 

^  The  dying  benediction  of  a  sage  to  his  dis- 
ciples was:  "  I  pray  for  you  that  the  lour  of 

Heaven  may  be  as  strong  upon  you  ai  the 
fear  of  man.    You  avoid  sin  before  the  fee* 


of  the  latter ;  avoid  it  before  the  face  of  the 
All-seeing." 


EXCERPTS, 
Or  Scraps  from  unpublished  Letters. 

If  Friends  will  only  keep  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  Society,  and  know, 
experimentally,  the  reality  and  efficiency  of 
the  inspeaking  principle,  or  Light  of  Christ  in 
the  Soul,  to  be  both  the  Guide  and  the  Help, 
the  Wisdom  and  the  Power, — that  which  en- 
ables both  to  will  and  to  do  of  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  Holy  One,  and  that  it  leads  into 
humility,  watchfulness,  faithfulness,  kindness 
and  love, — all  will  be  well ;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dence to  believe  that  this  is  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  the  case  with  many. 

The  quiet  solemnity  spread  over  us  this 
morning,  while  sitting  together,  seemed  deeper 
than  words;  but  almost  immediately  on  re- 
turning home  a  salutation  of  love  went  forth 
toward  you,  clothed  in  a  language  like  this : 
When  our  friends  are  taken  from  us  in  the 
meridian  of  life, — when  their  intellectual 
strength  is  at  the  zenith  of  its  power — when 
the  ties  which  bind  to  this  world  seem  to  be 
the  strongest — when  the  endearments  of  life 
hang  in  their  richest  clusters,  and  all  that 
renders  life  lovely  is  spread  out  as  a  great 
banquet  before  us,  then  to  be  summoned 
away  ere  the  sweets  are  fully  tasted, — seems, 
if  we  look  at  it  in  an  outward  point  of  view, 
as  very  severe  discipline.  But  who  may  in- 
quire of  the  Righteous  Judge  what  doest 
Thou?  He  it  is  who  can  change  the  loveli- 
ness of  all  these  things  in  our  sight,  when  he 
is  about  to  loose  the  silvery  cords  which  bind 
to  this  life,  and  break  the  full  bowl  of  ter- 
restrial bliss.  He  it  is  who  can  give  a  prospect 
beyond  all  these,  more  cheering,  more  en- 
during, and  far  transcending  earth's  highest 
prize. 

When  favored  with  such  a  comfortable  evi- 
dence, as  in  this  case,  wo  can  rest  satisied  in 
the  acknowledgment,  "  That  life  is  long  which 
answers  life's  great  end."  Although  some  of 
those  who  are  left  may  feel  as  if  their  chief 
comfort  was  removed,  and  that  life  can  never 
again  be  what  it  has  been,  yet  He  who  is  per- 
fect in  wisdom  reserves  to  himself  the  healing 
balm  which  he  distils  upon  the  mind  as  it  is 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

These  things  all  work,  to  some  extent,  a 
deliverance  for  us  from  earths  euinbering 
cares,  and  occasions  a  more  careful  disposal 
of  our  thoughts  and  time  ;  and  there  are  lew 
of  us  but  must  acknowledge  we  have  been  too 
much  occupied  with  things  that  pa>s  away 
with  the  using. 


1  want  to  tell  thee  of  my  willingnew  to  re- 
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ceive  the  watchword  sent  us  by  thy  father. 
In  the  present  day,  perhaps  it  is  peculiarly 
needful  to  keep  in  that  dependant  gathered 
state,  expressed  by  the  language,  "  Watch 
and  pray." 

On  reading  thy  father's  expression  of  tear 
lest  the  cord  of  affection  or  friendship  now 
binding  us  together  might  be  broken,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  caution  given,  I  believe,  by  R. 
Shackleton  to  his  daughter  on  removing  to  a 
new  home,  "  Not  too  hastily  to  build  Friend- 
ship's wall,  but  allow  time  for  the  cement  to 
dry,  lest  haply  the  structure,  though  beautiful 
to  look  at,  should  fall."  In  regard  to  the 
feeling  existing  between  us,  all  we  can  do  to- 
wards its  continuance  is  to  know  our  habita- 
tion to  be  in  the  Truth.  I  believe  this  was 
the  foundation,  of  our  attachment.  Truly 
heavenly  Love  is  a  cement  durable  in  its  na- 
ture, though  it  may  be  shattered  by  a  rebel- 
lious spirit.  May  it  be  our  concern  not  to 
let  the  sound  of  the  hammer  be  heard  upon 
our  wall. 


The  Master  had  to  endure  deep  baptisms, 
and  why  should  the  servant  expect  to  be  more 
exempt  than  his  Master,  or  the  disciple  than 
his  Lord?  We  are  told  that  through  much 
suffering  we  shall  enter  the  kingdom  ;  there- 
fore let  us  endeavor  to  endure  as  good  soldiers, 
always  keeping  in  view  the  certain  reward  for 
faithfulness.  And  I  believe  that  a  patient, 
fervent  desire  to  the  Father  of  all  our  sure 
mercies  will  do  much  for  us ;  and  I  can  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  acknowledge  that  this 
day  has  been  one  in  which  the  prison  doors 
have  been  opened,  and  the  spiritual  fountain 
has  been  unsealed,  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
inner  man  :  and  the  desire  of  thy  friend  has 
been  and  now  is  that  thou  mayst  have  been 
a  recipient  of  this  ever-blessed  and  refreshing 
stream. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  12,  1868. 

Pestalozzi. — One  of  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land having  "  observed  that  the  subjects  of 
'  Home  Influence'  and  '  Teaching'  frequently 
occupy  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer,"  has 
sent  us  a  Lecture  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Pestalozzi,  the  publication  of  which  we  com- 
mence in  the  present  number.  It  has  not 
before  appeared  in  print.  In  reference  to 
Pestalozzi,  she  says :  "  The  name  of  that  great 
man  of  European  celebrity  will  not  be  unfa- 
miliar to  you,  and  I  apprehend  you  may  have 
much  sympathy  with  his  educational  views. 


"  Pestalozzi's  mode  of  instruction,  or  rather 
development,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
masses.  I  have  thought  that  at  this  time, 
when  the  education  of  the  long  neglected  poor 
negro  race  is  calling  forth  so  much  active 
sympathy,  encouragement  or  help  might  be 
derived  from  the  successes  and  failures  and 
large  experiences  of  so  enlightened  and  de- 
voted a  mind.  I  have  therefore  made  a  tran- 
script for  your  use." 


Married,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Joseph  J.  Kester  to  Frances  J.  Glackins, 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  sisters,  on  the  27th 
of  Eighth  month  ;  both  of  27th  Ward,  Philada. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Solebury  Township,  on 
the  6th  of  Eighth  month,  1868,  Agnes  Simpson,  on 
her  60  birthday,  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  she 
bore  with  patience  and  resignation  ;  a  member  of 
Solebury  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Battle  Creek, 

Mich.,  on  the  30th  of  Seventh  month,  1868,  Richard 
F.  Titus,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Purchase  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  the  btate 
of  New  York.  He  was  interred  the  following  day  in 
Friends'  burying-ground,  after  a  solemn  meeting. 
The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  "Jour- 
nal" of  that  city: 

"Richard  F.  Titus,  one  of  our  most  estimable 
citizens,  had  resided  in  this  city  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  had  gained  by  his  integrity  and  up- 
rightness, as  well  as  by  the  uniform  courtesy  which 
marked  his  character,  the  universal  esteem  of  the 
community.  He  was  an  obliging  neighbor,  a  dili- 
gent and  successful  man  of  business,  and  ever  ready 
to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the  city  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  public.  His  death  is  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  people  of  this  section." 


notice. 

Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation 
of  the  Freedmen"  will  resume  its  Monthly  Meetings 
on  Fourth-day  evening  next,  16th  inst.,  at  7|  o'clock. 

A  full  attendance  is  urged  upon  all  who  feel  an 

interest  in  this  concern. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  c     *  • 
k         n  'V  secretaries. 

Annie  Cooper,  j 

notice. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  (Race  Street)  is  postponed  until 
Fourth-day  evening,  the  23d  inst.,  of  which  further 
notice  will  be  given. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


friends'  publication  association. 
A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  held 
on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Ninth  mo.  18th,  at  3  o'clock. 

Thomas  Garrigues,  Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  First- day  Schools  with- 
in the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held 
at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on  Second-day  evening  of 
Yearly  Meeting  week,  Ninth  mo.  28th,  at  7  o'clock. 
An  invitation  to  attend  is  extended  to  Friends  of 
other  Yearly  Meetings. 
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The  following  letter  has  been  sent  us  by 
a  friend  of  the  writer. 

THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

In  this  letter  I  propose  to  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  Pyramids  of  Geezeh.  To  the 
traveller  arriving  in  Cairo  for  the  first  time, 
what  strange  sights  loom  up  before  his  eyes ! 
The  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  their  great 
irregularity,  oftentimes  strike  him  as  imper- 
fections in  a  large  city;  but  their  Oriental 
character  fully  compensates  for  this  objection, 
and  of  all  Eastern  towns  none  are  so  interest- 
ing in  this  respect  as  the  Egyptian  capital. 

Nor  is  this  character  confined  to  the  ba- 
zaars, to  the  mosques  or  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  exterior  of  the  houses ;  the  interiors  are  of 
the  same  original  Arab  style,  and  no  one  can 
visit  the  harems  and  courts  of  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  Cairones  without  recalling 
the  impressions  he  received  on  reading  the 
Arabian  Nights.  This  city  is  of  an  irregular 
form  ;  about  two  miles  in  length,  by  about 
half  that  in  breadth.  The  population  at  the 
present  day  is  about  280,000  souls.  About 
half  of  these  are  Moslems,  the  rest  consisting 
of  Copts,  Jews,  Franks,  Greeks,  and  Armeni- 
ans. It  were  well  if  the  population  of  dogs 
had  decreased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo;  a  smaller  number  would 
suffice  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
useful,  and  the  annoyance  of  these  barking 
plagues  might  be  diminished  to  great  advan- 
tage. Their  habits  are  strange;  they  consist 
of  a  number  of  small  republics,  each  having 
its  own  district,  determined  by  a  frontier  line, 
respected  equally  by  itself  and  its  neighbors ; 
and  woe  to  the  dog  who  dares  to  venture  across 
it  at  night,  either  for  plunder  or  curiosity. 

He  is  chased  with  all  the  fury  of  the  offend- 
ed party,  whose  territory  he  has  invaded ; 
but  if  lucky  enough  to  escape  to  his  own  fron^- 
tier  unhurt,  he  immediately  turns  round  with 
the  confidence  of  right,  defies  his  pursuers  to 
continue  the  chase,  and,  supported  by  his 
assembled  friends,  joins  with  them  in  bark- 

;  ing  defiance  at  any  further  hostility.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March  I  left  Cairo 

| with  an  American  friend  for  the  Pyramids, 

I  besides  two  good  donkeys  and  a  small  boy  to 
act  as  guide.  On  our  arrival  at  the  Nile  we 
crossed  the  river  in  a  flat-boat  similar  to  the 
boats  now  used  on  the  Mississippi ;  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  river  north  and  south 

I  with  its  numerous  sail  boats,  sand  shoals,  and 

(small  islands. 

The  country  along  this  river  is  the  richest  in 
the  world,  and  far  surpasses  our  Western 

i prairies  in  regard  to  fertility,  abounding  in 

Lvheat,  rye,  and  other  grains,  besides  a  groat 
ubundance  of  wild  game,  such  as  ducks, 
inipe,  quail,  etc.  Just  before  reaching  Cheops 


(the  great  Pyramid)  we  saw  about  1000  men, 
women,  and  children,  at  work  on  the  road, 
that  is  to  say,  carrying  dirt  in  baskets  on 
their  heads  to" repair  the  former  ;  this  is  what 
might  be  called  forced  labor,  and  which  their 
ancient  brethren  underwent  before  their  en- 
try into  the  Promised  Land. 

"Arriving  at  the  Pyramids  about  9  A.  M , 
we  were  beset  by  a  whole  tribe  of  Arabs  and 
sheiks,  who  kept  following  after  us  like  a 
swarm  of  hungry  wolves,  their  continual  cry 
being  "  backshish,"  "backshish,"  which  is  the 
Arab  word  for  drink  money.  After  resting 
for  a  few  minutes,  we  made  an  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  sheiks  to  go  up  the  Pyra- 
mids for  5  francs  each  (SI. 00,)  a  great  swin- 
dle, but  were  obliged  to  pay  it,  as  it  is  a 
government  tax  levied  on  all  strangers. 

Were  obliged  to  be  hauled  up  these  huge 
masses  of  stones  by  two  Arabs,  who  nearly 
pulled  us  apart ;  rested  four  times  on  the  way 
up,  which  occupied  about  ten  minutes  time, 
and  were  very  glad  when  the  summit  was 
reached ;  the  ascent  was  easy,  but  fatiguing,  as 
the  stones  are  in  some  places  so  high  that 
you  are  obliged  to  ascend  on  your  knees. 

Were  well  repaid  for  our  trouble,  as  the 
day  was  fine,  and  the  view  magnificent.  To 
the  south  lay  the  second  Pyramid  with  its 
three  smaller  companions,  the  former  from 
where  we  stood  appearing  much  higher  than 
Cheops  itself;  beyond  these  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  there  is  nothing  but  a  desolate 
sand  waste;  to  the  east  lies  the  Sphinx,  partly 
covered  up  in  the  sand,  which,  although  it  is 
about  70  feet  high,  looks  like  a  mere  stone  in 
the  desert  when  viewed  from  such  a  great 
height.  How  great  is  the  contrast  to  the  north ! 
There  the  eye  ranges  over  a  highly  culti- 
vated tract  of  country,  as  level  as  the  plains 
of  Long  Island,  while  in  the  distance  loom 
up  large  forests  of  palm  trees,  the  monotony 
of  the  level  plain  being  relieved  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  wending  their  course  through  the 
grassy  plain,  and  in  fact  lending  enchant- 
ment to  the  whole  sceue  around,  is  perhaps  a 
sight  not  soon  forgotten  by  the  observing 
tourist. 

The  descent  was  quite  easy  with  the  a.«M>i- 
ance  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
we  found  ourselves  safely  landed  at  the  base 
of  these  huge  piles,  which  have  stood  so 
many  centuries  and  been  so  often  ascend- 
ed. Wonder  of  wonder*,  and  truly  may  they 
all  be  called  so;  for  one  does  not  dream  of  their 
size  until  he  has  made  the  ascent  over  their 
huge  jagged  blocks.  The  next  thing  on  the 
programme  was  to  go  into  the  interior  of 
these  wonderful  monuments.  After  lighting 
four  candles,  the  guides  led  us  down  an  in- 
cliued  stone  passage  way,  so  low  in  some 
places  that  we  were  obliged  to  stoop.  The  floor 
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beneath  our  feet  being  of  stone,  was  very 
slippery,  and  the  party  ahead  stirring  up  the 
dust  and  dirt  made  the  air  suffocating,  so  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  breathe ;  after  turn- 
ing and  twisting  for  some  time,  we  arrived  at 
a  square  chamber  some  80  feet  long  and 
about  20  high ;  from  here  we  were  drawn  up 
a  kind  of  tramway  of  stone  to  the -King's 
chamber,  which  contains  only  a  tomb. 

The  way  back  was  rather  tough,  as  the 
stones  were  so  slippery  that  we  were  obliged  to 
sit  on  them  and  allow  the  Arabs  to  draw  us 
along, — a  very  unpleasant  mode  of  locomotion ; 
so  that  by  the  time  we  had  seen  all,  we  were 
glad  to  get  out  again  and  breathe  fresh  air. 
Few  travellers  ever  undertake  this  trip  a  sec- 
ond time. 

The  Pyramids  have  been  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  and  modern  writers;  but 
the  statements  of  the  former  respecting  their 
founders  are  far  from  satisfactory,  and  no 
conjectures  seem  to  explain  the  object  for 
which  they  were  erected. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  founder  of 
the  great  Pyramid,  (called  by  him  Cheops), 
was  a  prince  whose  crimes  and  tyranny  ren- 
dered his  name  odious  even  to  posterity."  He 
closed  all  the  temples,  and  forbade  the 
Egyptians  to  perform  sacrifices ;  after  which 
he  made  them  all  work  for  him.  Some  were 
employed  in  the  quarries  of  the  Arabian 
hills,  to  cut  stones,  to  drag  them  to  the  river, 
and  to  put  them  into  boats,  others  being 
stationed  on  the  opposite  shore  to  receive 
them,  and  drag  them  to  the  Libyan  hills  ;  and 
the  100,000  men  thus  occupied  were  relieved 
by  an  equal  number  every  three  months. 

Of  the  time  passed  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking, ten  years  were  taken  up  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  causeway  for  the  transport 
of  the  stones,  a  work  scarcely  less  wonderful 
than  the  Pyramid  itself. 

These  ten  years  were  occupied  exclusively 
in  the  causeway,  independently  of  the  time 
spent  in  levelling  the  hill  on  which  the  Pyra- 
mids stand,  and  in  making  the  subterranean 
chambers  intended  for  his  tomb  in  an  island 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  he 
conducted  thither  by  a  canal. 

The  building  of  the  Pyramid  itself  occu- 
pied twenty  years.  After  the  death  of  Cheops, 
his  successors  built  a  number  of  other  smaller 
Pyramids. 

The  height  of  the  great  Pyramid  is  about 
480  feet,  its  present  base  746  feet,  and  covers 
some  12 J  acres  of  land  ;  it  is  by  far  the  best 
built  of  all  the  Pyramids,  and  will  most  like- 
ly stand  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

The  style  of  building  in  the  second  Pyra- 
mid is  inferior  to  that  of  the  first,  and  the 
stones  used  in  its  construction  were  less  Care- 
fully selected,  though  united  with  nearly  the 


same  kind  of  cement.  It  is  far  more  difficult 
to  ascend,  on  account  of  the  projecting  casing, 
which  greatly  overhangs  the  other  part  be- 
low it,  and  in  descending  over  its  smooth 
face  it  requires  a  strong  head,  as  in  looking 
down  between  your  feet  you  see  the  plain 
below,  while  searching  for  a  footing  in  the 
small  holes  cut  here  and  there  to  serve  as 
steps  ;  however,  few  travellers  venture  up  this 
one,  even  with  Arabs. 

The  height  of  this  Pyramid  is  447  feet,  the 
present  base  690  feet,  and  covers  about  ten 
acres  of  ground.  It  stands  on  higher  ground 
than  the  great  Pyramid,  and  has,  when  seen 
from  certain  positions,  the  appearance  of 
greater  height.  The  third  Pyramid  is  very 
similar  to  the  other  two,  and  shows  the  mode 
of  constructing  these  monuments  (not  per- 
ceived in  the  other  two)  in  almost  perpen- 
dicular degrees  or  stones,  to  which  a  sloping 
face  has  been  afterwards  added.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  third  Pyramid  are,  present  base 
333  feet;  present  height  perpendicular  203 
feet ;  extent  of  area  nearly  3  acres.  A  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  second  Pyramid  is  the 
Sphinx.  It  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  part 
only  of  the  back  being  cased  with  stone,  where 
the  rock  was  defective.  The  cap  of  the 
Sphinx,  which  was  the  ram's  horns  and  feath- 
ers, has  long  since  been  removed;  but  a 
cavity  in  the  head  attests  its  position,  and  ex- 
plains the  method  by  which  it  was  fixed. 
The  mutilated  state  of  the  face  and  absence 
of  the  nose  have  led  many  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  the  features  were  African  ; 
but,  by  taking  an  accurate  sketch  of  the 
face,  and  restoring  the  nose,  any  one  may 
convince  himself  that  the  lips,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  features,  perfectly  agree  with  the 
physiognomy  of  an  Egyptain.  Pliny  says  it 
measured  from  the  belly  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  head  63  feet ;  its  length  was  143  feet, 
and  the  circumference  of  its  head  round  the 
forehead  102  feet ;  all  cut  out  in  the  natural 
rock,  and  worked  smooth. 

We  next  visited  a  large  tomb,  measuring 
109  feet  by  90,  lately  opened  by  Monsieur 
Mariette ;  situated  two  hundred  feet  south 
east  from  the  Sphinx  ;  and  from  its  passages 
being  lined  with  granite,  and  some  with 
oriental  alabaster,  it  evidently  belonged  to 
an  individual  of  consequence.  It  seems  also 
to  have  been  of  early  time.  Some  of  the 
blocks  of  granite  used  in  its  construction  are 
perfectly  wonderful,  and  how  they  were  ever 
moved  is  a  mystery  even  to  engineers  of  the 
present  day ;  this  tomb  will  soon  be  again 
filled  up  by  the  drifting  sands.  Leaving  the 
Pyramids  at  2  P.  M.,  we  arrived  at  the  Hotel 
d'Orient  in  time  for  a  good  table  d'hote, 
somewhat  tired  out  after  our  long  day's  jour- 
ney. VOYAGEUR. 
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To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer: 

"  The  Deserted  Meeting  House  "  was  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  in  the  North  American 
and  U.  S.  Gazette.  It  has  reference  to  Upper 
Springfield  Meeting-house,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  was  written  by  a  person  who,  when 
young,  accompanied  his  parents  to  said  meet- 
ing, of  which  they  were  members.  I  think  its 
publication  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
"Intelligencer."  T.  R. 

9th  mo.  1,  1868. 

THE  DESERTED  MEETING-HOUSE. 
How  few  the  years  that  youth  and  age  divide, 
And  yet  of  startling  change  how  sadly  rife  ! 
Thus,  o'er  a  blighted  shrine,  a  pilgrim  sighed, 
Where  crowds  had  worshipped  in  his  spring  of 
life. 

The  ancient  fane  in  Druid  loneness  stood, 

Just  as  of  yore,  on  gently  rising  ground, 
Within  the  precincts  of  a  sheltering  wood, 

Whose  leafy  limbs  seemed  still  to  clasp  it  round. 
Forlorn  it  looked  along  the  public  way, 

No  wall  begirt  it,  no  protector  nigh  ; 
Its  roofless  sheds,  fast  tumbling  in  decay, 

Matched  well  the  tottering  graveyard  fence  hard 
by- 

The  approaching  paths  where  busy  feet  once  trode. 

Uncalled  by  tolling  bell  at  meeting  tide, 
Still  faintly  ran  beside  the  grass-grown  road 

Whence  country  grandeur  came  in  Sabbath  pride. 
By  none  molested,  visited  by  few, 

With  unresisting  doors  and  crumbling  wall, 
The  sacred  awe  its  ancient  memories  threw 

Alone  remained  to  shield  it  in  its  fall. 
Yet  still  the  oaks  their  wealth  of  leaves  renewed, 

Where  "  early  comers,"  once  within  their  shade, 
With  studied  courtesy  and  voice  subdued, 

Their  stores  of  knowledge  modestly  displayed. 
The  interest  grew  with  each  accession  there, 

Till  entering  passed  the  Christian  fathers  by, 
With  looks  ecstatic,  as  of  coming'  prayer, 

About  to  plead  for  mercies  from  on  high. 
Then,  half  reluctant,  though  by  duty  led, 

The  young,  in  whispering  converse,  neared  the 
door  ; 

And  soon  each  one  stole  in  on  tiptoe  tread, 

Afraid  to  wake  an  echo  from  the  floor. 
On  either  hand  the  dais-like  galleries  ri.-e  ; 

There  were  the  elders  of  each  sex  arrayed, 
With  serious  mien,  but  keen,  observant  eyes, 

The  youth  surveying,  and  by  them  surveyed. 
No  vocal  hymns,  no  organ  pealing  loud, 

No  bustling  verger,  no  robed  priests  were  there  ; 
No  separate  altar,  veiled  in  incense  oloud — 

But  all,  as  equals,  joined  in  silent  prayer. 
A  solemn  hush  o'er  all  the  assembly  stole  ; 

Each  scanned  the  past,  and  sought  as  guiding 
light, 

The  still  small  voice,  that  Mentor  of  the  soul, 

By  great  Elijah  heard  on  Horob's  height.  . 
Not  that  the  stringent  rules  the  old  had  made 

Could  always  curb  the  errant  thoughts  of  youth, 
Or  those  of  other  Heets,  who  came  ami  prayed 

With  men  they  honored  as  the  types  of  truth. 
Oft  must  youth  break  the  forms  the  old  obey; 

Slight  causes  there  might  serious  thoughts  re 
strain, 

As  bright  eyes  glancing  o'er  the  passage  way, 
Or  prisoned  insects  whirring  'gainst  the  pane. 


Soon  fled  such  lightness  when  the  speaker  rose, 

Whose  touching  eloquence  could  quickly  bring 
All  hearts  to  sorrow  o'er  the  Saviour's  woes, 

Or  plead  self  humbled  with  Judea's  king. 
The  meeting  closed,  with  mutual  greetings  shared, 

The  stately  seniors,  then  emerging  slow, 
Paused  oft  to  question  how  the  absent  fared, 

And  on  the  sick  their  sympathies  bestow. 
Not  so  the  young,  elastic — as  a  spring 

From  strong  constraint  released,  rebounds  the 
more — 

They  gaily  chat,  or  boldly  venturing, 

Accost  the  gentle  maidens  at  the  door. 
So  'twas  in  old  and  better  times  ;  alas  !  - 

That  troublous  themes,  bewildering  earnest  men, 
Should  through  that  realm  of  peace  resistless  pass, 

And  break  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  in  twain. 
Ah  !  happy  days,  thus  sadly  brought  to  mind, 

Ah  !  hapless  house,  whose  worshippers  are  fled, 
Or,  of  their  jarring  creeds  oblivious,  find 

A  quiet  meeting  place  among  the  dead. 
For  where  are  they,  those  seniors  of  old  time  ? 

Where  he  of  grave  fourscore,  the  first  in  place, 
Whose  froward  youth,  in  wildness  spent,  not  crime, 

Had  ploughed  deep  furrows  on  his  rugged  face  ? 
And  he,  whose  lofty  faith  and  sombre  mind 

Awed  all  the  weak,  and  o't  repressed  the  bold, 
Severely  just,  yet  generously  kind, 

An  ancient  Cato,  in  a  Christian  mould  ? 
And  he,  of  massive  form,  and  bearded  face, 

Who,  like  old  Chronos  in  gray  marble  wrought, 
Sat,  grim  and  still,  in  one  unvaried  place, 

Yet  revelled  in  fantastic  fields  of  thought  ? 
And  they,  most  prized,  whom  gushing  memory 
here 

With  many  a  sweet  yet  painful  thought  revives, 
Whose  loving  hearts,  in  their  parental  sphere, 
Poured  floods  of  happiness  on  younger  lives  ? 

Yes,  where  are  they?    Where,  too,  their  brethren 
now  ? 

Those  plain  exemplars  of  unconscious  worth  : 
Move  scarce  a  bowshot  forth,  and  humbly  bow, 

For  there  they  slumber  in  one  common  earth. 
Few  lettered  stones,  no  mouldering  vaults,  are 
there — 

Round  kindred  groups  of  graves  the  pathways 
run — 

No  monumental  marbles  chill  the  air, 

Or  check  the  radiant  glories  of  the  sun. 
Hearts  that  ache  most  grieve  least  to  outward  show, 

And  for  the  loved  and  lost  too  deeply  mourn 
To  rear  such  pageant  mimicries  of  woe 

As  broken  shaft,  inverted  torch  or  urn. 
There  round  eaoh  grave  the  sunbeams  freely  play, 

The  zephyrs  softly  wave  its  tufts  of  green, 
And  save  the  coy  wood-robin's  plaintive  lay. 

No  sound  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  scene. 
An  hundred  years  had  death  his  harvest  there, 

Of  those  whose  fame  yet  sanctifies  his  ground, 
POr  gravesmon,  with  hereditary  care, 

Keep  fresh  the  story  of  each  cherished  mound. 

Seek  ye  their  monuments  ;  look  the  country  o'er, 
And  know  that  all  men  called  them  wise  ami  just; 

Learn  how  in  reverence  held  the  names  they  bore, 
In  new  lives  spring,  like  blossoms  from  their  dust. 

What  broad  domaius  they  tilled  when  strong  and 
young — 

What  kindness  showed  to  those  of  humbler  stat*— 
What  maxims  left,  couched  in  their  dulcet  tongue, 
With  foud  remembrance  many  still  relate. 
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toee  these  poor  graves  !  revered  by  all  around  ; 

No  mirth  profanes,  no  reveller  comes  this  way ; 
With  bated  breath  each  pilgrim  treads  the  ground, 

And,  sorrowing,  views  the  ancient  shrines  decay. 
Deem  we  not  well  such  memories  of  the  dead 

May  stone  outweigh,  in  tributary  worth, 
And  o'er  their  slumbers  holier  halos  spread 

Than  towering  pyramids  or  piles  of  earth  ? 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FKEEDMEN. 

No.  17. 

During  the  summer  recess  very  little  ma- 
terial comes  to  hand  calculated  to  interest 
the  general  reader,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
present  number  is  more  to  "  stir  up  the  pure 
mind  by  way  of  remembrance,"  and  to  re- 
mind Friends  that  the  "  Education  Committee" 
is  still  ardently  attached  to  the  good  work, 
with  a  determination,  if  the  pecuniary  means 
are  only  forthcoming,  or  even  foreshowed,  to 
pursue  it  with  renewed  vigor. 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  information 
that  they  expect  to  risk  the  opening  of  eleven 
schools,  and  having  closed  the  past  session 
with  an  empty  treasury,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  money  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Although  laboring  in  such  an  enervating 
climate,  the  letters  from  our  teachers  showed 
conclusively  that  they  maintained  their  in- 
terest to  the  very  last,  and  some  of  them  even 
manifesting  almost  an  impatie?ice  at  the  neces- 
sity for  closing  the  schools. 

In  this  continued  interest  the  pupils  also 
participated — one  of  the  Teachers  remarking 
that  their  attendance  "  continued  until  the 
very  last  day;"  adding,  "  how  much  we  hope  a 
year  spent  in  a  field  of  labor  such  as  this  will 
bring  forth,  none  but  a  Teacher  can  appre- 
ciate or  estimate.  I  regret  leaving  some  of 
my  pupils  who  take  such  an  interest  in  the 
work  before  them,  but  in  this  climate  very 
little  physical  or  mental  power  can  be  ex- 
pended during  the  summer  months." 

Another  Teacher  remarks,  "  I  feel  so  sorry 
to  leave  them.  They  are  coming  in  every  few 
minutes  with  some  little  token  of  remem- 
brance— amongst  other  matters  I  have  now 
on  hand  two  pairs  of  chickens." 

In  reference  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the 
colored  people  to  sustain  their  schools,  Major 
0.  E.  Hine  thus  writes  from  Vienna,  Va. 

"  In  answer  to  your  questions  in  reference 
to  prospects  of  the  colored  people  and  their 
ability  to  partially  sustain  schools  next  year, 
I  would  remark,  that  in  this  neighborhood 
the  colored  people  are  very  poor  yet ;  though 
they  have  materially  improved  their  con- 
dition during  the  last  year.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  families  accommodated  by  your  school 
here,  scarcely  one  of  tbem  is  in  a  condition 
to  pay  anything  towards  its  support  now,  yet 
some  of  them  will  be  able  to  help  a  little  in 


the  Fall  if  they  are  reasonably  prosperous 
this  Summer.  They  are  now  making  an  J 
effort  to  raise  about  one  hundred  dollars,  j 
with  which  to  complete  their  school-house,  1 
which  will  be  quite  a  tax  upon  them.  "The  > 
above  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  schools  of  this  | 
county.  I  hope  your  Society  will  be  able  to  | 
open  the  schools  again  in  the  Fall,  for  it  seems  I 
too  hard,  that  the  poverty  of  these  poor  people  1 
should  deprive  them  of  even  a  little  light  for  1 
their  dark  minds!  Our  new  Constitution  1 
provides  for  a  liberal  system  of  free  schools,  | 
but  the  failure  of  impeachment,  will,  I  fear,  J 
prevent  its  ratification  this  year." 

In  concluding,  the  Major  pays  this  tribute  J 
to  our  teacher.  (In  fact  it  may  be  well  to  add  J 
that  we  are  in  the  frequent  receipt  of  testi-  | 
monials  to  the  ability,  worth  and  faithfulness  | 
of  our  teachers.) 

"Her  large  school  and  close  confinement  | 
during  the  winter  have  impaired  her  health  J 
somewhat,  but  I  presume  home  and  freedom  i| 
will  soon  bring  back  her  light  step  and  happy  J 
spirits." 

Our  teacher  at  Waterford,  Va.,  speaks  of  | 
the  anxiety  of  the  Freed  men  at  that  place  to  J 
have  their  school  kept  up,  and  states  that; 
they  have  formed  an  Educational  Society, ! 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which  they 
had  raised  forty-five  dollars  for  the  quarter  im- 
mediately preceding  her  writing.    She  also  i 
forwards  a  number  of  "  compositions"  of  her 
pupils,  from  which  the  following  are  selected  f  I 

The  first,  written  by  Ann  Maria  Harvey, , 
only  eleven  years  of  age. 

"temperance  meeting." 

"  I  was  at  the  temperance  meeting  last 
Saturday  night.    There  were  not  many  peo- 
ple there,  and  we  had  a  good  time.  The 
man  spoke  beautifully.     It  was  a  grand  I 
thing,  that  they  started  this  temperance  so- 
ciety.   What  looks  worse  than  to  see  a  man 
drunk  ?    I  saw  a  man  the  other  day,  and  he  i 
was  drinking  whiskey,  and  he  asked  me,, 
would  I  take  a  drink?    I  told  him,  no  sir,  I 
thank  you.    What  would  I  look  like  coming 
up  the  street  drunk,  and  if  my  mother  and  i 
father  knew  it,  what  would  they  do?     I  j 
knO\v  I  would  be  sorry  for  it,  and  I  would  be  j 
so  ashamed  for  my  teacher  to  know  it,  be- 
cause it  is  wTrong  to  drink  strong  drink.    I  * 
would  rather  see  a  man  in  his  grave,  than  to  1 
see  him  a  drunkard.    I  would  like  to  know  \ 
what  good  it  does  a  man  to  drink   such  ! 
miserable  stuff.    I  think  if  I  was  a  man,  I- 
would  not  drink  whiskey  or  any  other  strong  ' 
drink. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  any  more  to  say  j 
about  temperance   meeting.     I  will   write  : 
about  school.    I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that 
school  is  going  to  stop  this  week."    .    .    .    .  : 

Note. — The  penmanship  of  the  above  is  f 
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very  creditable— the  Dotes  of  interrogation, 
and  most  of  the  capitals  properly  placed, 
with  but  one  word  corrected  for  error  in  or- 
thography. 

The  next,  Mary  S.  E.  Boyd,  aged  fourteen 
years,  in  excellent  handwriting,  thus  addresses 
us: 

"  My  Philadelphia  Friends,  I  am  very  glad 
that  our  school  will  be  kept  up  next  winter. 
I  think  that  our  Philadelphia  friends  have 
been  very  kind  to  us,  for  you  have  given  us 
books  and  clothing,  and  they  have  been  of  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  the  last  two  winters. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kindness  indeed,  and  I  hope  that  all  the 

others  are  too."  

The  author  thus  dilates  on  the  subject  of 
Temperance,  and  referring  to  Whiskey,  says : 
If  I  had  my  way,  there  would  not  be  any 
sold  except  for  medicine,"  adding,  "  I  think 
using  tobacco  is  a  very  bad  habit ;  I  hope  we 
will  have  a  society  to  prohibit  the  use  of  it. 
I  think  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  drinking  whis- 
key." 

{Note. — In  the  above  there  is  not  a  single 
misspelt  or  corrected  word  !) 

Another,  Mary  S.  Kennedy,  eleven  years  of 
age,  addresses  a  letter  to  her  Teacher,  and  in 
alluding  to  the  closing  of  the  school  for  vaca- 
tion thus  discourses  her  love  for  Geography : 
'I  suppose  Friday  will  be  the  last  day, 
and  I  am  sorry ;  if  I  could  just  gel  through 
my  Geography,  I  would  not  care  so  much 
about  the  rest  of  my  studies.  I  hope  you 
will  have  a  pleasant  vacation,  and  I  hope  we 
will  all  have  a  pleasant  summer;  then  come 
to  school  again  with  our  minds  [strengthened] 
to  study."  tfcc.  &c. 

Ellwood  Ashby,  another  of  her  pupils, 
aged  thirteen  years,  also  alludes  to  the  closing 
of  the  school  for  the  season,  and  adds  : 

"  I  think  our  Philadelphia  Friends  are  very 
kind  to  help  us — we  ought  to  learn  all  we 
Dan.  In  a  few  years  we  may  not  have  any 
school  to  go  to,  and  then  we  will  be  sorry  that 
we  did  not  try  and  study  harder.  We  have 
a  very  kind  teacher,  and  she  takes  a  great 
leal  of  care  with  us  and  tries  to  teach  us  all 
she  can,  and  we  ought  all  to  try  to  learn. 

We  have  once  seen  the  time  that  wo  did 
not  know  what  school  was.  When  I  first 
went  to  school  I  thought  that  1  could  not 
learn  my  letters,  but  I  found  that  1  eould 
learn  if  I  would  study.  I  hope  that  all  of 
the  scholars  will  come  to  school  again  next 
fall." 

(  Wote. — In  the  last  two  letters  there  in  but 
>ne  Instance  of  a  corrected  word.) 

We  have  also  on  hand  quite  a  lengthy 
iddres.s  from  Henry  Carrol,  a  colored  minister 
►f  thai  place,  who  gratefully  acknowledges 
lie  privilege  he  has  enjoyed  in  attending  our 


school,  and  to  which  letter  we  may  possibly 
refer  in  the  future. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  19,  1868. 

TIDES  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  daily  tides  of  our 
sea  coasts  and  tidal  rivers  is  attributed  to  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  ;  that 
the  moon  draws  the  earth  toward  it,  and  that 
in  drawing  the  earth  toward  it,  it  bulges  up 
the  water  of  the  ocean  on  the  side  presented 
toward  the  moon,  and  drawing  the  earth  and 
water  thus  on  that  side,  also  draws  the  earth 
away  from  the  water  on  the  opposite  side  of 
it,  and  thus  leaves  the  water  bulged  up  on 
that  side;  and  in  doing  all  this,  the  effect 
comes  after  the  cause  some  three  hours,  which 
is  termed  "the  tide  lagging  behind."  Now, 
if  we  knew  per  se  what  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion was,  and  that  it  produced  this  anomaly 
of  force,  there  would  be  nothing  to  question 
in  the  matter.  But  as  we  only  know  by  at- 
traction that  it  means  drawing  to,  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  theory  of  the  tides  as 
they  run  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon.  If 
the  moon  is  so  potent  in  drawing  up,  why  does 
it  not  draw  a  bulge  on  the  inland  seas — our 
great  lakes?  I  will  not  discuss  the  question 
of  the  moon's  apogee  and  perigee — its  dif- 
ferent velocities  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit, 
as  laid  down  by  the  law  of  Kepler,  or  whether 
it  turns  once  on  its  axis  in  a  month  or  not,  as 
either  theory  will  answer  for  its  phases  as 
well  as  for  the  face  of  the  "  man  in  the  moon  ; 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  more  rational 
theory  for  the  phenomenon  of  the  daily  tides. 

The  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  makes 
a  revolution  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
moves  its  equatorial  surface  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  per  hour.  Now  the  water  on  its  sur- 
face, covering  about  three-fourths  of  it,  and 
being  more  mobile  than  the  solid  earth,  is,  by 
centrifugal  force,  made  to  roll  around  the 
earth,  the  same  as  the  water  is  made  to  move 
around  a  grindstone  when  in  motion,  a  thing 
familiar  to  everybody  that  uses  that  instru- 
ment. In  the  Southern  Ocean  this  moticn  of 
the  water. is  so  well  known  to  mariners  who 
double  Cape  Horn  in  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York,  that  they  now  run  con- 
siderably lower  down,  in  order  to  ride  this 
tide  eastward,  than  they  did  in  former  times. 
Here,  then,  we  have  oue  fact  of  water  tide 
more  comprehensive,  at  least,  than  t he  trac- 
tive theory  of  the  moon.  We  have  also  the 
fact  of  two  great  promontories  in  ('apes  Horn 
and  Good  Hope,  where  this  great  tidal  ware 
must  strike  against,  and  they  produce  con- 
stant oscillations  of  the  water  to-and  fro,  and 
produce  gurgitation  and  re-gurgitntion  in  all 
the  gulfs  and  rivers  that  linu  the  coasts  of  the 
northern,  or  more  properly  the  land  In  mis 
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phere.  These  gurgitations  swell  the  water 
highest  in  the  place  where  the  seas  become 
the  narrowest,  as  the  more  northern  latitudes. 
In  addition  to  these  daily  oscillations  of  the 
water,  there  are  constant  eddy  currents,  de- 
nominated "gulf  streams,"  all  agreeing  in 
their  courses  and  motion  to  this  theory  of  the 
ocean  tides. 

When  our  present  received  tide  theory  of 
moon  attraction  was  first  laid  down,  the  fact 
of  the  water  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean  roll- 
ing round  faster  than  the  solid  parts  of  our 
planet  was  not  known.  Smith,  in  his  Physical 
Geography,  says,  "  The  tidal  wave  flows  from 
East  to  West,  owing  to  the  earth's  daily  ro- 
tation in  a  contrary  direction."  Here  he  is 
unintentionally  correct,  because  the  water, 
striking  these  promontories  of  the  two  great 
capes  is  hurled  back,  and  not,  as  he  assumes, 
that  the  great  ocean  wave  is  moving  from 
east  to  west.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment's sailing  charts  lay  down  the  fact  of 
this  great  ocean  wave  moving  from  west  to 
east,  south  of  the  capes,  and  the  ships  coming 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  take 
advantage  of  this,  and  ride  the  sea  at  the  rate 
of  over  twenty  knots  per  hour  by  following 
the  routes  laid  down  in  Maury's  charts. 

The  old  philosophy  of  the  crystalline 
spheres  was  not  more  at  variance  with  the 
correct  motion  of  the  stars  and  planets  than 
the  moon  theory  of  the  tides.  In  their  di- 
lemma to  account  for  the  retrograde  motions 
of  the  planets  they  denominated  them  wan- 
derers, stragglers,  because  they  would  not 
march  with  the  "music  of  the  spheres."  In 
the  moon  theory  of  the  tides  the  lunar  satel- 
lite is  made  to  pull  and  push  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  philosophy  of  force. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  heavens  nor  in  the 
earth  that  proves  to  us  positively  that  the  sun 
holds  the  planets,  and  the  planets  their  satel- 
lites by  attraction,  as  we  are  taught  that  the 
moon  attracts  the  water  of  our  world.  We 
see  that  all  terrestrial  bodies  tend  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  we  call  this  gravita- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  a  body  moves 
around  the  earth  without  falling  on  it  by  this 
law.  We  say  in  dynamic  philosophy  that 
bodies  move  in  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  that  we  can  positively  understand; 
but  what  force  per  se  is  we  do  not  know.  It 
is  always  better  for  us  to  explain  phenomena 
by  positive  known  laws  and  motions  than  by 
any  that  rest  merely  upon  conjecture. — Scien- 
tific American. 

ON  THE  BKIGHT  SIDE. 

"  I  am  on  the  bright  side  of  seventy,"  said 
an  aged  man  of  God ;  "  the  bright  side,  be- 
cause nearer  to  everlasting  glory."    "  Nature 


fails,"  said  another,  "  but  I  am  happy."  "  My 
work  is  done,"  said  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don when  eighty-four  years  old;  "I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  my  Father."  To 
an  humble  Christian  it  was  remarked,  "  I  fear 
you  are  near  another  world."  "  Fear  it,  sir !" 
he  replied ;  "  I  know  I  am  ;  but  blessed  be  the 
Lord !  I  do  not  fear  it ;  I  hope  it." 


THE  SEXES  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  j 

amusements  which  separate  the  sexes  are  ' 
dangerous.    I  would  not  press  the  truth  too 

narrowly  and  literally,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  | 

a  general  truth  that  where  women  seek  their  1 

amusements  in  one  way  by  themselves,  there  | 

is  in  both  ways  a  tendency  to  degeneration  1 

and  temptation.    God  meant  that  man  and  ; 

woman  should  live  together,  work  together,  | 

and  in  all  the  functions  of  life — civil,  social,  { 

religious,  artistic  and  intellectual — co-operate  I 

with  each  other ;  and  their  mutual  relations*  § 

are  harmonizing  and  balancing,  and  nowhere  | 

else  more  than  in  the  seeking  and  prosecution  ' 

of  amusements.   I  believe  that  boys  and  girls  J 

should  go  to  school  together.    As  they  sit  to-  j 

gether  in  the  household,  so  I  think  they  should  J 

sit  together  in  our  temples  of  learning.    Col-r  I 

leges  should  not  be  for  all  men  or  for  all  1 

women  ;  but  the  same  buildings  and  the  same  | 

professors  should  be  provided  for  both  in  1 

common.  *  And  as  it  is  in  every  thing  else,  so  I 
it  should  be  in  amusements.    There  is  much 
greater  liability  to  temptation  and  immorality 

where  amusement  is  sought  in  the  isolation  or  j 
separation  of  the  sexes. 

Therefore,  all  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  j 

statues,  all  provisions  for  public  recreation,  i 

all  institutions  for  public  amusements,  should  I 

be  such  as  to  enable  the  people  to  go  in  groups  i 
and  families. 

I  do  not  think  amusements  can  be  good 

generally,  in  a  community  in  which  a  man  is  I 

ashamed  to  take  his  whole  family  to  them.  I 

If  there  is  any  thing  you  would  not  like  your  j 

wife  and  children  to  participate  in  with  you,  j 

the  presumption  is  that  it  is  wrong;  and  if  j 

there  is  anything  you  would  like  them  to  par-  j 
ticipate  in  with  you,  the  presumption  is  that 

it  is  right.    All  this  might  be  made  a  rule  of  fj 

judgment  far  more  widely  than  it  now  is. —  j 
II  W.  Beecher. 


STRETCH  IT  A  LITTLE. 

A  little  girl  and  her  little  brother  were  on, 
their  way  to  the  store  the  other  morning.  The 
grass  on  the  Common  was  white  with  frost, 
and  the  wind  was  very  sharp.  They  were 
both  poorly  dressed ;  but  the  little  girl  had  a 
sort  of  coat  over  her,  which  she  seemed  to 
have  outgrown. 

As  they  walked  briskly  along,  she  drew  the 
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little  boy  closer  to  her,  and  said,  "Come  under 
my  coat,  Johnny." 

It  isn't  big  enough  for  both,  sister." 
"  Then  I  will  try  and  stretch  it  a  little ;" 
and  they  were  soon  as  close  together  and  as 
warm  as  birds  in  the  same  nest. 

What  a  lesson!     How  many  shivering 
I  bodies  and  sad  hearts  and  weeping  eyes  there 
are  in  the  world,  just  because  people  do  not 
f  stretch  their  comforts  a  little  beyond  them- 
selves ! —  Well  Spring. 


CLIMATIC  INFLUENCE  OF  FORESTS. 

Atmospheric  disturbances  are  growing 
alarmingly  frequent  in  the  West.  Tornadoes 
visit  us  almost  every  summer.  Towns  are 
torn  up,  villages  destroyed,  and  farms  laid 
waste  by  those  destructive  agents.  Our  prai- 
ries are  so  level  and  extensive,  and  offer  so 
few  impediments  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, that  it  is  a  wonder  that  our  stormy 
seasons  are  not  more  destructive  than  they 
are.  There  are  no  ranges  of  mountains  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  winds,  nor  no 
heavy  belts  of  forest  to  attract  the  clouds,  so 
that  the  only  wonder  is  that  when  it  starts 
raining  it  ever  stops,  or  when  it  stops  that  it 
ever  commences  again.  As  the  subject  of 
meteorology  comes  to  be  better  known,  science 
may  be  able  to  regulate  the  laws  of  moisture 
and  supply,  and  guide  the  course  of  tornadoes, 
or  divest  them  of  their  electricity,  and  con- 
vert a  furious  whirlwind  into  a  harmless 
breeze.  At  present  we  know  one  fact,  that 
|  forests  do  exercise  an  astonishing  influence 
over  these  disturbances.  A  heavy  mass  of 
trees  does  not  only  break  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  so  make  the  land  near  it  warmer, 
but  it  does  exercise  a  controlling  influence  on 
the  clouds,  and  acts  as  a  distributer  of  rain. 
Every  one  has  noticed  how,  in  the  seasons  of 
drouth,  the  clouds  follow  the  courses  of  the 
streams,  attracted  by  the  ascending  moisture 
and  the  vegetation  along  their  banks. 

Forests  also  greatly  diminish  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  floods  by  holding  the  water  back  like 
a  sponge.  In  this  way,  too,  they  protect  and 
feed  the  smaller  streams.  In  the  older  set- 
tled countries  in  the  Eastern  States,  streams 
that  were  considerable  in  size  when  the  coun- 
try was  first  settled  have  now  dwindled  into 
insignificant  brooks,  and  many  of  them  have 
dried  up,  except  during  the  fall  and  spring 
rains,  when  they  become  for  a  few  days  tor- 
rents. The  Upper  Mississippi,  from  the  Same, 
jj  cause,  is  yearly  diminishing,  Boats  that  for- 
merly rati  to  ot,  Paul  all  the  season  can  gel 
there  now  only  in  one  or  two  months  of  the 
year.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  this  subject 
f  Is  so  well  understood  that,  forest  planting  lias 
neen  undertaken  by  the  governments,  and 
■  diligently  pursued  on  all  the  barren  and  un- 


occupied places  in  the  empire.  The  ground 
is  laid  out  in  districts,  planted  with  trees,  and 
cultivated  like  any  other  crop.  It  yields 
about  two  per  cent,  on  the  original  invest- 
ment, and  is  perfectly  sure  every  year.  It  is 
perhaps  too  soon  for  us  in  this  country  to  un- 
dertake such  methodical  designs  as  this,  but 
we  ought  to  encourage  tree  planting  with  all 
the  means  in  our  power.  With  our  extensive 
coal  beds  the  question  of  fuel  is  a  small  item, 
but  the  climate  changes,  that  will  be  more 
frequent  and  violent  as  the  forests  disappear, 
ought  to  induce  us  to  take  some  means  for 
their  protection. — Peoria  Transcript. 

"HE  WHO  SENDS  THE  STORM  STEERS  THE 
VESSEL." 

So  said  an  old  ship-captain  to  me  when 
describing  a  fearful  storm  at  sea;  when  he 
told  of  the  awful  gale,  the  vivid  lightning,  the 
billows  mountain  high,  the  ship  tossed  about 
like  a  plaything  for  the  rude  winds  and  waves 
to  buffet,  then  his  voice  became  softened,  his 
eyes  glistened  amid  tears  as  he  added,  "  But, 
madam,  "  He  who  sends  the  storm  steers  the 
vessel,  and  at  last  we  were  brought  into  port." 

"That  is  a  very  comforting  thought,  cap- 
tain," said  I.  "  I  wish  we  could  all  remem- 
ber it  when  storms  are  raging,  and  there  seems 
little  hope  of  peace  and  safety."  • 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  a  great  comfort,  and  if 
we  only  believe  and  trust,  all  will  be  right. 
When  the  storm  of  adversity  sweeps  over  us, 
and  the  sunshine  seems  shut  out  forever  by 
clouds  of  sorrow,  when  we  cry  aloud  in  our 
anguish,  '  All  thy  waves  and  billows  have 
gone  over  me,'  let  this  ray  of  light  into  the 
sinking  heart,  and  all  will  be  right  in  his  good 
time.  The  clouds  will  disperse,  the  sunshinq 
glisten  over  the  waters,  and  mighty  winds 
and  waves  at  his  voice  will  cease  their  raging, 
and  'there  will  be  a  great  calm,'  that  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.'  " — 
The  Moravian. 

PERSONAL  INFLUENCE. 

Blessed  influence  of  one  true  loving  soul 
upon  another!  Not  calculable  by  algebra, 
not  deducible  by  logic,  but  mysterious,  ef- 
fectual, mighty  as  the  hidden  process  by 
which  the  tiny  seed  is  quickened,  and  bursts 
forth  into  tall  stem,  and  broad  leaf,  and  glow- 
ing tasseled  flower.  Ideas  are  often  poor 
ghosts;  our  sun-filled  eves  cannot  discern 
them  ;  they  pass  athwart  us  in  thin  vapor,  and 
cannot  make  themselves  felt.  But  sometimes 
they  are  made  of  flesh;  they  touch  us  with 
soft,  responsive  hands;  they  look  at  us  with 
sad,  sincere  eyes,  and  speak  to  us  in  appeal- 
ing tones;  they  are  clothed  in  a  living:  human 
soul,  with  all  its  conflicts,  its  faith,  and  it? 
love.    Then  their  presence  is  a  power  ;  then 
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they  shake  us  like  a  passion,  and  we  are 
drawn  after  them  with  gentle  compulsion,  as 
flame  is  drawn  to  flame. — Blackwood's  Mag. 

For  Friends-  lutelligeDcer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

EIGHTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day- 
Cloudy,  without  storms  .. 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  8th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  5  current  weeks  for 
each  month  


1867. 

1868. 

14  days. 

12  days. 

5  " 

0  " 

4  " 

9  " 

k  -r 

10  " 

31  " 

31  11 

1867. 


75.10  deg. 
88.00  " 
58.00  " 
15.81  in. 


1674 


1868. 


78.42  deg. 
89.50  M 
64.00  " 
2.65  in. 


1975 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  8th 
month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiing  that 
entire  periotl,  1863  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1816  i  

SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 
months  of  1867  

Mean        do        do        do  186S 

Average  of  the  summer  temperature  for 
the  past  seventy-nine  years  

Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,  1828  and  1838  

Lowest  do  1816   ... 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN.  1867. 


73. 


79. 


05  deg. 
50  " 


66.00 


74.59 

77.12 

<  < 

73.47 

« 

77.66 

66.00 

1868. 

Totals  for  first  six  months 
Rain  during  Seventh  month 
"  Eighth 


30.70  inch. 

26.31  inch. 

2.38  " 

3.51  " 

15.81  " 

2.65  " 

48.89  " 

32.47  " 

The  most  remarkable  features  in  the  above  ex- 
hibit are,  first,  the  great  contrast  in  the  quantity  of 
rain,  and  next,  the  unwelcome  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  occurring,  too,  without  any  epidemic. 
Five  weeks,  however,  being  included  in  the  current 
month  swell  the  figures,  and  make  the  proportion 
look  larger. 

It  has  been  the  universally  expressed  opinion 
that  we  were  passing  through  a  "  very  unusually 
cool  August."  A  glance  at  the  above  figures  shows 
this  to  have  been  a  mistake — the  mean,  three  and 
a-third  degrees  warmer  than  last  year,  with  both  the 
extremes  also  of  higher  temperature,  and  the  month 
more  than  five  degrees  in  excess  of  the  average  for 
the  past  sixty-nine  years.  And  still  further  than 
this — it  has  seldom  been  exceeded,  the  highest  point 
attained  during  that  long  period  being  in  1863, 
when  it  reached  79.50  degrees. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  entire  summer  tem- 
perature not  only  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  but 


also  the  average  of  means  for  the  past  seventy-nine 
years,  and  came  within  a  fraction  of  a  degree  of  the 
highest  during  that  term. 

So,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  we  have 
had  a  hot  summer.  But  to  return  to  the  month  es- 
pecially under  review,  our  figures  may  possibly  set 
aside  a  dependence  on  the  assertion  republished  by 
some  of  our  periodicals,  that  "a  hot  July  is  always 
succeeded  by  a  cold  August."  The  29th  and  30th 
of  the  present  year  were  certainly  very  fair  speci- 
mens of  heat — the  nineties"  having  been  recorded 
on  the  last-named  day. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  3,  1868.  J.  M.  E, 


ITEMS. 
Dr.  Gibbon,  of  North  Carolina,  read  a  paper  at 
the  Chicago  Scientific  Convention,  in  which  he 
sought  to  show  that  a  civilized  people  dwelt  in 
North  America  anterior  to  the  Indian  races.  His 
theory  is  based  on  the  discovery  of  fossil  human 
bones,  and  also  of  eleven  Punic  characters  in  Wis- 
consin. 

A  method  of  separating  honey  from  its  comb,  by 
means  of  a  centrifugal  apparatus  devised  for  the 
purpose,  is  said  to  have  many  advantages  over  any 
other  now  in  use.  Among  others,  the  honey  is  ob- 
tained in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  the  bee-bread 
and  the  wax  remaining  behind.  The  cells,  also, 
being  but  little  injured,  may  be  returned  to  the 
swarm,  which  immediately  proceeds  to  fill  them 
again  without  loss  of  time. 

It  has  been  found  that  punching  holes  in  steel 
plates,  instead  of  drilling  them,  injures  the  metal 
to  the  amount  of  one-third  its  strength,  on  account 
of  the  jarring.  Careful  annealing,  however,  re- 
stores them  to  their  original  condition.  Conical 
holes,  also,  are  found  to  be  much  better  for  steel 
plates  than  cylindrical,  injuring  the  texture  of  the 
plate  much  less. 

The  Asphaltum  Deposits  of  Switzerland  and  Italy 
have  very  recently  been  visited  by  Professor  Lesley 
of  Philadelphia.  This  gentleman  states  that  in 
Switzerland  40,000  tons  are  annually  raised  and 
sold,  and  the  prospect  is  presented  of  a  much  greater 
sale,  on  account  of  the  explorations  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  determined  the  extent  of  the  de- 
posits. In  one  canton,  the  asphalt  was  disposed  in 
synclinal  form  upon  the  tops  of  some  hills,  the  age 
being  the  most  recent  of  the  Jurassic  series.  In 
Italy,  for  200  miles  along  the  west  base  of  the  Ap- 
penines,  is  a  very  extensive  petroleum  region. 
American  companies  have  been  established  there, 
but  none  of  the  wells  yielded  over  one  and  a  half 
barrels  per  diem.  The  oil  is  very  universally  dif- 
fused, but  sparingly.  As  there  are  numerous  mud 
volcanoes  in  the  same  belt  of  rock,  Italian  geolo- 
gists are  satisfied  that  the  petroleum  had  been  dis- 
tilled by  subterranean  heat  from  vegetable  matters, 
and  the  same  theory,  it  is  stated,  would  apply  to 
the  more  extensive  bituminous  accumulations  in 
the  Caucasus. — Ledger. 

The  annual  loss  by  attrition,  in  the  silver  coins 
of  Great  Britain,  is  stated  to  be  increasing.  The 
worn  shillings  and  six-pences  are  purchased  at  the 
English  Mint  at  the  value  expressed  on  the  face  of 
'the  coin.  To  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  silver  pieces 
bought  at  the  Mint  for  re-coinage,  the  Government 
granted  in  1867  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  or  300,000  shillings.  This  amount  was 
estimated  as  representing  the  abrasion  of  the  silver 
coinage  of  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1867.  The 
weight  of  silver  thus  rubbed  off  by  constant  hand- 
ling amounts  to  54,750  ounces. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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PESTALOZZI,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 
Early  History.— Labors  on  behalf  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation.—Establishment  at  Neuhof. — Experiment 
at  Stantz. — Burgdorf. — Yverdon. — Principles. 
(Continued  from  page  435.) 

Notwithstanding  that  the  outward  failure 
of  his  establishment  at  Neuhof  was  complete, 
the  consciousness  of  having  sheltered  for  the 
time  so  many  destitute  and  orphan  children 
iplfrom  vicious  habits  and  example, — of  having 
Jjbeen  the  instrument  of  scattering  some  seeds 
of  culture,  and  of  awakening  in  at  least  some 
of  the  children,  the  sense  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  love  of  better  things, — was  no  small 
reward  and  consolation  to  Pestalozzi ;  and  it 
was  rich  in  fruitfulness  in  many  other  ways. 
The  deep  insight  into  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind,  and  of  those  of  the  children  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  such  intimate  con- 
tact and  relationship,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  experience  he  gained  during  the  fifteen 
years  he  conducted  the  establishment,  were 
such  as  he  could  not  have  obtained  in  any 
>ther  manner.    These  experiences  he  found 
time  to  record  in  several  works,  of  which  the 
most  popular  is  "Lienhard  und  (iertrud," 
published  in  1781.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
;alc,  representing  familiarly  the  state  of  man- 
iers  and  morality  of  the  time,  in  a  country 
irillage,  or  small  market  town,  where  the  old 
ifluire,  neglecting  everything  himself,  had 
flowed  liis  authority,  us  owner  and  magis- 
rate,  to  be  abused  by  his  agent ;  who,  ao- 
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cording  to  the  custom  then  prevalent  in  that 
part  of  Switzerland,  had  the  right  to  keep  the 
only  public-house.  The  abuses  this  led  to  in 
the  hands  of  a  bad  man,  who  naturally  em- 
ployed the  power  he  thus  gained  over  the 
poor  villagers  for  the  promotion  of  his  own 
selfish  ends,  and  the  resulting  scenes  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  oppression,  are  power- 
fully depicted.  W e  are  introduced  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  cottages,  by  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, evidently  himself  familiar  with  the  ex- 
treme forms  of  misery  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
poor,  whose  heart  deeply  sympathizes  with 
their  sufferings,  and  whose  faith  taught  him 
there  must  be  some  means  of  redress.  Ger- 
trude is  the  only  wife  and  mother  in  the  vil- 
lage into  whose  household  abject  poverty 
had  not  introduced  disorder  ami  a  train  ot* 
other  attendant  evils,  and  whom  the  artific  es 
of  the  agent  and  the  publican  had  not  In  en 
able  to  subject  to  his  machinations.  She 
first  reclaims  Lienhard,  her  husband,  from 
the  hands  of  this  unscrupulous  man,  and  per- 
severes till  she  releases  him  from  the  debts 
and  obligations  into  which  the  latter  had 
managed  to  inveigle  him  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  villagers,  by  personal  application 
to  a  new  landlord,  who  had  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  the  old  one.  The  young  hud  of  the 
manor  becomes  interested,  is  di>p<>sed  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  his  poor  tenantry,  and 
into  the.  management  of  his  properly.  The 
wicked  and  oppressive  courses  of  the  agent 
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are  detected.  He  loses  his  post,  and  other- 
wise meets  with  his  reward  ;  the  union  of  the 
offices  of  steward  and  licensed  victualler  is 
abolished  for  the  future;  the  influence  of 
Gertrude  on  her  family,  and  their  beneficial 
influences  on  the  rest  of  the  villagers,  are 
powerfully  delineated;  and  finally  the  school- 
master is  brought  upon  the  stage. 

From  these  very  simple  materials  Pesta- 
lozzi  has  constructed  a  work  which  may  be 
read  with  renewed  interest  and  instruction, 
again  and  again.  He  has  made  the  life-like 
scenes,  and  the  varied  conversations  he  intro- 
duces, a  depository  of  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  of  the  condition  of  the  humble 
classes,  and  the  vehicle  for  conveying  his 
views,  and  the  discoveries  he  had  made,  as  to 
the  means  of  their  improvement  and  eleva- 
tion. He  had  hoped,  also,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book  to  attract  attention  to  the 
subject  of  popular  education,  and  to  the  great 
practical  effort  he  was  himself  making,  and 
so  to  obtain  funds  for  the  further  upholding 
of  his  institution.  In  both  these  objects  he  was 
disappointed.  The  book  was  read  and  ad- 
mired, but  not  acted  upon.  Deeming  the 
principles  therein  appealed  to  not  sufficiently 
understood  or  appreciated,  he  gave  forth  in 
the  following  year  his  "  Second  Book  for  the 
People,"  under  the  title  of  "  Christoph  and 
Elize,"  which,  in  the  way  of  dialogues  be- 
tween cottagers,  is  intended  to  illustrate  and 
explain  some  of  the  more  important  topics 
touched  upon  in  "  Lienhard  and  Gertrude." 
He  was  also  engaged  at  this  time,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  endeavoring  to  give  cur- 
rency to  his  views,  through  the  medium  of 
periodical  literature.  In  a  volume  under  the 
fantastic  title  of  "  Figures  to  my  Spelling 
Book,"  he  attempts  to  portray,  in  a  series  of 
tables,  some  of  the  monstrous  manifestations 
of  human  nature  which  those  unsettled  times 
gave  birth  to ;  followed,  in  1797,  by  his  "  In- 
quiries into  the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Human  Species." 

In  1798  occurred  the  French  invasions  of 
the  democratic  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  when 
Stanz,  the  capital  of  Unterwalden,  was  laid 
in  ashes,  under  circumstances  which  left  be- 
hind them  one  wide  scene  of  desolation,  and 
a  mere  remnant  of  population,  mostly  widows 
and  orphans,  reduced  by  the  slaughter  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers  to  a  state  of  the 
utmost  destitution  and  distress. 

The  Helvetic  Government  of  the  day,  who 
had  been  parties  to  this  severe  chastisement 
inflicted  on  one  of  the  members  of  the  old 
Confederacy,  no  sooner  realized  the  extent  of 
the  calamity,  than  they  hastened  to  take 
measures  to  mitigate  and  repair  it,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power.  The  views  of  Pestalozzi, 
sneered  at  or  forgotten  in  times  of  prosperity, 


were  again  thought  of  in  times  of  distress* 
The  Government  proposed  to  him,  to  make 
this  the  scene  of  his  renewed  labors,  and  of 
putting  in  practice  some  of  his  views  and  ! 
principles  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  | 
distressed  and  destitute  poor.    A  half-finished  J 
building,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Stanz,  originally  ; 
designed  for  an  Ursuline  convent,  was  as-  1 
signed  him  for  the  purpose. 

See  now  Pestalozzi,  at  the  age  of  54,  a  1 
time  when  most  of  us  are  beginning  to  think  | 
about  our  ease,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  [ 
consider  our  portion  of  work  as  nearly  ac-  j 
complished,  obeying  at  once  the  call  of  hu-  \ 
manity,  and,  under  every  personal  depriva- 
tion and  difficulty,  entering  on  a  new  career, 
with  all  the  ardor  and  alacrity  of  youth ! 
Without  hesitation  he  accepted  the  offer,  and 
leaving  his  family,  proceeded  to  Stanz.  In 
the  building  appropriated  to  his  service,  he  1 
found  but  one  room  habitable ;  and,  although  , 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  command  of  pe- 
cuniary means,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
procure,  in  a  country  so  recently  desolated 
by  war,  and  naturally  so  retired,  even  the 
commonest  implements  and  necessaries  of 
life.    The  usual  appliances  of  an  educational 
establishment — even  the  most  ordinary  books 
— were  quite  out  of  the  question. 

A  multitude  of  homeless  and  destitute  chil- 
dren were  immediately  gathered  around  him,  I 
upon  the  first  news  of  the  opening  of  such  an  I 
asylum.    All  that  could  were  obliged  to  be  • 
accommodated  in  the  one  apartment,  which 
served  equally  for  school-room  and  living- 
room  by  day,  and  for  sleeping-room  by  night 
for  himself  and  his  pupils,  as  many  as  it  1 
would  hold.    Others  were  quartered  out  as  ; 
well  as  they  could  be,  in  the  surrounding 
ruins  and  cottages.     "  "What  a  task,"   he  1 
writes  of  himself  sometime  afterwards  in  de-  • 
scribing  his  position  to  his  friend  Gesner, . 
"  without  assistants,  at  once  superintendent, 
schoolmaster,  house-man,  and  almost  servant-  : 
maid,  in  an  unfinished  building,  amid  igno-  • 
ranee,  sicknesses,  and  strangeness  of  every 
kind ;  the  number  of  children  gradually  aug- 
menting up  to  eighty ;  of  unequal  ages ;  some  of  I 
considerable  pretension,  others  from  abject  beg- 
gary— all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  com- 
pletely uninstructed ;  to  educate,  to  develop 
these  children,  what  a  task  !"    The  season  was 
winter.    He  was  the  only  Protestant  amcng 
an  entirely  Roman  Catholic  population.  The 
establishment  was  open  to  jealousy  and  sus-  I 
picion  on  all  hands. 

Where  the  children  had  any  parents,  the  jl 
latter  mostly  thought  they  were  doing  him  I 
the  favor  in  binding  their  children  at  all ;  I 
and  that  they  had  a  right  to  dictate  terms  and  I 
modes  of  management.  Humanity  scarcely  jl 
presents  a  more  deeply  interesting  and  sub- 1 
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lime  spectacle  than  Pestalozzi,  under  every 
difficulty  and  privation,  surrounded  by  his 
destitute  little  ones,  in  that  desolated  region 
among  the  recesses  of  the  Alps,  struggling  to 
promote  their  moral  and  religious  welfare,  in 
the  orphan-house  at  Stanz. 

In  a  volume  entitled,  "  How  Gertrude 
teaches  her  little  ones," — an  attempt  to  give 
mothers  an  introduction  to  the  means  of  in- 
structing their  children  themselves, — he  details 
in  a  series  of  autobiographical  letters  the 
means  he  adopted  to  bring  such  a  mass  of 
crude  and  heterogeneous  materials  into  some- 
thing like  order  and  discipline;  to  awaken 
gradually  within  them  their  dormant  energies 
and  powers,  and  to  obtain,  as  he  did,  an  as- 
cendency and  an  influence  for  good  over  the 
mass  of  the  children's  minds.  His  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  his  faith  in  the  power  of 
Divine  and  human  love,  were  at  once  his  sup- 
port, and  the  agencies  on  which  he  relied,  for 
the  foundation  of  all  his  efforts.  Without 
books,  or  method,  or  machinery  of  any  kind, 
he  was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  internal 
resources  and  the  objects  immediately  around 
him  for  the  means  of  instruction. 

His  pupils  were  brought  into  contact  with 
things  before  names,  actual  numbers  before 
ciphers,  qualities  before  descriptions,  realities 
before  their  signs;  while  his  own  mind  was 
brought  into  immediate  relationship  with  the 
children's  minds, — his  heart  with  their  hearts; 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  closely  to  observe 
the  true  laws  of  his  own  action  and  of  their 
development.  He  thus  led  them  gradually 
to  discover  principles  and  truths  for  them- 
selves,— the  laws  of  the  association  and  govern- 
ment of  things  both  objective  and  subjective, 
1 — instead  of  giving  them  matters  and  rules  to 
learn  by  heart,  before  they  could  possibly 
have  any  intuition  of  the  materials  on  which 
they  were  to  be  exercised,  or  even  the  words 
in  which  they  were  conveyed.  He  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  talent  of  turning  every 
circumstance  to  account,  and  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed  in  that  vivacity  and  playfulness 
of  disposition  so  attractive  to  children.  His 
success  was  altogether  extraordinary. 

The  idea  of  the  family  he  never  forgot. 
He  looked  upon  the  true  Teacher,  in  every 
part  of  his  vocation,  as  no  less  than  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Parent;  the  earthly  Parent 
in  the  light  of  vicegerent  of  the  Heavenly  One ; 
and  that  they  had  no  other  right  in  seeking 
to  cultivate  and  expand  the  powers  and  ener- 
gies, and  to  gain  the  love,  affection  and  Confi- 
dence of  the  child,  concurrent,  also  with  their 
highest  duty,  privilege  and  joy,  thai]  lor  the 
single  purpose  of  leading  it  up  towards,  in 
order  to  transfer  all,  to  its  GKxJ  and  Father 
in  Heaven. 

Not  quite  a  twelvemonth  was  PeaWoiii 


permitted  to  carry  -on  this  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  institution.  Before  the  close 
of  1799,  the  Austrians  took  possession  of 
Stanz.  The  fluctuations  of  war,  which  had 
opened  the  way  for  its  establishment,  now 
ruthlessly  closed  it  again.  He  was  driven 
from  Stanz  and  his  children  dispersed,  just  as 
he  was  beginning  to  overcome  some  of  his 
greatest  difficulties,  and  reap  the  reward  of 
his  labors  and  perseverence,  in  the  exhibition 
of  results  which  even  the  most  sceptical 
could  not  deny.  Those  who  visited  the  es- 
tablishment during  the  short  period  of  its 
existence  were  astonished  at  the  change 
which  had  evidently  been  produced,  and  at 
the  extraordinary  power  he  had  obtained 
over  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  children. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  of  its  fruits, 
were  the  results  in  Pestalozzi's  own  mind,  in 
the  rich  chapter  of  experience,  and  the  op- 
portunity it  had  ofForded  him  for  testing  his 
previous  views  on  the  true  ground  and  prin- 
ciples of  all  education.  Instead  of  yielding 
to  distress  and  disappointment,  he  wTas  only 
fired  with  fresh  zeal  to  renew  his  experiment, 
if  possible,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, just  where,  it  had  been  so  rudely 
broken  off  at  Stanz. 

Burgdorf  was  at  that  time  the  brightest 
spot  in  Switzerland  for  educational  exertions. 
Thither  he  repaired  by  the  advice  of  some  of 
his  friends.  His  extraordinary  effort  had  at- 
tracted public  attention,  secured  him  the  re- 
spect of  several  persons  in  authority,  and  the 
continuance  of  some  little  aid  from  the 
government.  He  was  admitted  as  an  assist- 
ant into  one  of  the  public  schools;  but  he 
soon  found  it  impossible  to  work  under  the 
old  system  with  the  previous  master,  who  had 
sufficient  hold  to  retain  his  position,  and  turn 
out  Pestalozzi.  He  then  actually  obtained 
access  to  a  Dane's  school,  where,  as  it  was 
thought  he  could  not  do  much  harm,  he  was 
allowed  to  teach  the  commonest  elements  in 
his  own  way. 

At  this  time,  however,  Fischer,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Helvetic  Government,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  establish  a  normal 
school  at  Burgdorf,  had  his  eve  upon  Pesta- 
lozzi, and  was  in  daily  communication  with 
him.  The  ancient  castle,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  local  Governors,  was  granted  for  the 
purpose.  Fischer  had  invited  Hermann  Krusi 
a  young  and  enthusiastic  teacher  of  Appen- 
zell,  entrusted  with  the  safe  conduct  of  eighl- 
nnd-twenty  Protestant  children,  whom  the 
ravages  of  war  in  thai  part  had  mad  1  orphans, 
to  take  refuge  at  Burgdorf,  under  Ins  pro- 
tection. This  led  to  an  introduction  bit  ween 
Pestalozzi  and  Krusi.  The  acquaintance 
speedily  grew  into  a  lusting  attachment. 
Ivrusi  became  more  and  more  struck  with 
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the  view  and  teachings  of  the  master ;  and, 
upon  Fischer's  death,  which  occurred  before 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  any  plans  of  his  own, 
a  junction  was  effected  between  them, — the 
vacant  castle  of  Burgdorf  being  transferred 
to  Pestalozzi  on  his  application  to  the  central 
government.  The  possession  of  a  large  empty 
building,  without  any  means  of  furnishing 
it,  would  not  have  seemed  much  of  an  ad- 
vancement to  any  one  of  a  less  sanguine 
temperament  than  Pestalozzi.  But  his  active 
imagination  soon  filled  up  the  vacancies,  and 
applied  the  various  ranges  of  apartments  to 
specific  purposes.  He  determined  to  add  a 
boarding-school  for  the  middle  and  wealthier 
classes  to  his  previous  plans,  from  the  profits 
of  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  means  for  carry- 
ing out  his  other  objects.  Assisted  by  the 
practical  abilities  of  Krusi,  the  school  rose 
rapidly  in  public  favor,  and  with  its  increas- 
ing wants,  several  other  teachers  in  different 
departments,  through  the  introduction  of 
Krusi,  were  engaged ;  all  animated  by  the 
same  feelings  of  admiration  towards  Pesta- 
lozzi, and  of  devotedness  to  his  views.  The 
spirit  in  which  they  associated  themselves 
with  him  is  best  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
elder  assistants  declined  fo  receive  the  sala- 
ries voted  them  in  aid  by  the  Government, 
but  contributed  the  same  to  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment. 

From  this  period  the  merits  of  Pestalozzi 
began  to  be  estimated,  and  he  rose  so  rapidly 
in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  that  in  the 
following  year,  1802,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  deputies  sent  to  Paris,  pursuant  to  a 
proclamation  of  the  French  Consul,  in  order 
to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  Switzerland. 
His  establishment  was  now  joined  by  Niederer, 
a  clergyman  of  high  character,  who,  from  the 
study  of  Pestalozzi's  writings,  believed  it 
right  to  give  up  his  living,  along  with  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  his  own 
district,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  Pesta- 
lozzi.— (To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  intelligencer. 
"  Humble  yourselves  therefore  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  that  He  may  exalt  you  in  due  time." 

Here  we  see  the  first  work  to  be  entered 
npon,  and  the  disposition  to  revolt  from  it 
often  arises.  To  leave  the  heights  of  self- 
adulation,  where  we  love  to  sit  and  plume  our 
wings  for  higher  flights,  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing.  Pinioned  with  self-approval,  and 
braced  with  self-complacency,  we  cling  with 
b^ld  assurance  to  our  stronghold,  and  seem  to 
be  secure  in  our  fastnesses ;  almost  any  thing 
rather  than  let  go  our  hold  and  come  under 
this  mighty  hand  when  it  is  laid  upon  us.  But 
when  we  look  again  and  see  what  is  sure  to 
f<  How,  who  would  hesitate  to  bow  in  meek 
submission?    "He  will  exalt  you."    He  will 


raise  us  up  by  the  right  hand  of  his  power, 
not  into  the  airy  regions  of  ideal  greatness  nor 
superficial  superiority,  but  to  a  full  approval 
of  the  work  his  hand  has  wrought,  as  we  have 
yielded  and  come  under  it.  Humility  is  the 
robe  his  children  wear ;  the  texture  is  lovely  ; 
the  warp  and  woof  are  formed  entirely  of  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  evenly 
formed  as  to  admit  of  the  closest  inspection. 
Indeed,  the  more  we  view  it,  the  more  we  ad- 
mire it ;  the  longer  it  is  worn,  the  more  beau- 
tiful it  appears.  Let  us  then  put  it  on  as  a 
garment  and  wear  it  forever.  With  it  we 
must  be  clothed,  would  we  pass  the  pearl  gates 
and  join  "  the  general  assembly  of  the  first- 
born whose  names  are  written  in  heaven." 
With  its  graceful  folds  flowing  around  us,  we 
shall  be  welcomed  by  our  Judge.  O !  then 
let  us  come  at  once  under  this  mighty  hand  ; 
it  is  the  Refiner's  hand ;  his  fan  is  in  it ;  and 
if  we  will  suffer  Him  to  do  his  work,  He  will 
winnow  away  all  the  vain  imaginings,  and 
utterly  extinguish  all  self-presumings.  We 
shall  be  raised  above  all  these,  and  yet  be 
little  in  our  own  eyes.  O  this  coming  under, 
how  it  is  needed  to  bring  all  things  into  right 
order !  It  humbles  first,  and  then  exalts  to 
the  highest  standard  ever  attainable ;  one  with 
God,  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  pure — one 
with  Jesus  Christ — the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  redeemed  from  all  iniquity.  May  all 
come  willingly  under  this  mighty  hand.  It 
is  laid  upon  the  nation  ;  it  is  laid  upon  indi- 
viduals ;  and  happy,  thrice  happy,  they  who 
are  humbled  under  it  and  bow  in  mercy,  for 
when  lifted  up  in  judgment,  who  may  stand. 
8th  mo.  27,  1868.  Sarah  Hunt. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 
BY  NEWMAN  HALL. 
"  So  be  bringeth  them  to  their  desired  haven."  Vs.  cvii.  30. 

.  .  .  .  In  a  world  full  of  God,  how  apt 
we  are  to  forget  him  !  Living  a  life  each 
moment  of  which  is  sustained  by  him,  how 
little  we  recognize  his  guardian  care !  Ac- 
complishing in  safety  a  long  ocean  voyage, 
we  speak  of  the  soundness  of  the  ship,  the 
efficiency  of  the  crew,  the  skill  of  the  captain ; 
and  we  often  lose  sight  of  Him  who  gave  the 
skill  by  which  that  ship  was  built  and  is  pro- 
pelled over  the  stormy,  trackless  deep.  We 
are  "glad  because  we  be  quiet;"  but  we  often 
forget  that  it  is  He  who  "  bringeth  us  to  our 
desired  haven."  He  ruleth  the  waves.  He 
holdeth  the  winds  in  his  fists.  He  rideth 
upon  the  clouds.  He  directs  the  storm.  He 
controls  those  forces  of  Nature  by  which  in  a 
moment  we  might  be  overwhelmed !  We 
could  never  reach  the  haven  unaided  by  God. 
"  Without  him  we  can  do  nothing." 

If  this  is  so  in  things  temporal,  we  need 
not  wonder  it  is  so  in  things  spiritual.  How 
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can  the  soul  safely  traverse  the  ocean  of  its 
probationary  being  ?  How,  amidst  the  winds 
and  waves,  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  temp- 
tation and  sin,  can  our  poor,  frail,  shattered 
bark  reach  the  harbor  of  salvation  ?  This  is 
impossible  without  him.  "  By  grace  we  are 
saved." 

But,  as  with  a  voyage  at  aea,  so  with  the 
soul ;  man's  efforts  must  be  conjoined  with 
those  of  God' — or,  as  we  may  rather  say, 
God's  working  is  manifested  in  connection 
with  our  own.  "  He  worketh  in  us,"  not  to 
supersede  our  own  activities,  but  that  we  may 
"will  and  do." 

Our  ship  was  impelled  by  steam.  Eighty 
tons  of  coal  were  consumed  daily  in  the  great 
furnaces,  which  ten  men  were  always  feeding. 
When  one  band  were  weary,  another  took 
their  place.  If  they  had  relaxed  their  efforts 
for  only  a  few  minutes,  the  speed  of  the  ship 
would  have  diminished.  And  there  is  a  fire 
within  the  soul — a  fire  of  love,  which  is  its 
motive  power.  It  has  been  kindled  by  God 
himself,  and  by  him  it  is  continually  kept 
alive;  yet  we  ourselves  must  labor  to  supply 
it  with  fuel.  By  the  truth  of  God,  by  medi- 
tation on  his  love,  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
godliness,  by  diligence  in  the  use  of  all  the 
means  of  grace,  we  must  keep  this  fire  burn- 
ing. The  furnaces  of  a  steam-vessel  are  con- 
stantly fanned  by  currents  of  air  supplied 
from  above,  and  so  we  must  fan  this  inward 
fire  of  religion  by  the  breath  of  prayer. 
"  Pray  without  ceasing."  The  fuel  will  only 
stifle  the  furnace  if  there  is  no  draught,  and 
the  means  of  grace  and  Christian  doctrine 
will  be  of  no  service  to  us  unless  by  earnest 
prayer  the  flame  of  love  fastens  upon  them 
and  vitalizes  them.  There  may  be  much 
theology  and  no  godliness.  Only  when 
knowledge  ascends  to  him  as  fire  will  it  aug- 
ment the  motive  force  of  the  soul. 

Our  ship  was  also  impelled  by  the  wind. 
When  this  was  favorable  the  sails  were  at 
once  set  to  catch  it.  Vigilantly  was  it 
watched,  and  no  opportunity  was  missed  of 
thus  accelerating  our  speed.  If  the  canvas 
had  only  just  been  taken  in,  yet,  should  the 
wind  again  become  in  only  a  slight  degree 
favorable,  that  canvas  was  at  once  unfurled 
again.  What  a  lesson  was  taught  us  of 
Christian  diligence.  God  is  always  sending 
favorable  breezes  for  the  soul.  They  change 
their  force  and  their  direction,  requiring  new 
and  appropriate  efforts  on  our  part;  but 
there  is  no  season  when  we  may  not,  carry 

sail.    Alas!  how  negligent  we  often  are. 

How  much  of  God's  gracious  help  we  lose 
by  inattention  and  sloth.  We.  fee]  the 
breeze,  we  are  conscious  it  is  favorable,  it 
seems  to  give  the  word  to  loose  (lie  sails  ;  but 
we  linger,  wc  postpone,  we  are  not  brisk  and 


active,  we  spread  only  some  sails  when  we 
might  spread  all.  O,  let  us  give  all  dili- 
gence ;  and,  as  God  does  "  breathe  the  au- 
spicious gale,"  let  us  spread  our  sail  and 
speed  our  way.  There  must  be  this  "  work- 
ing together,"  for  "  so  he  bringeth  them  to 
their  desired  haven." 

A  ship  needs  a  rudder.  "Without  this  it 
tosses  helplessly  on  the  waves,  the  sport  of 
every  wind  and  every  current.  Day  after 
day  it  may  be  driven  backward  and  forward, 
making  no  progress,  doomed  to  sink.  How 
different  the  vessel  whose  rudder  promptly 
replies  to  the  steersman's  steady  hand.  With 
what  a  meaning  does  it  now  drive  onward, 
in  opposition  to  the  tide,  cutting  through  the 
waves,  its  prow  ever  turned  to  the  desired 
haven  which  it  is  ever  nearing !  And  the 
soul  without  an  object,  and  that  object  God, 
is  but  a  rudderless  ship.  How  the  worldling 
is  driven  hither  and  thither,  the  sport  of  cir- 
cumstances !  Ever  seeking  to  satisfy  a  na- 
ture made  for  God  with  that  which  is  finite 
and  cannot  fill  the  void,  he  is  tossed  about 
by  every  wind  of  opinion,  and  impulse,  and 
passion.  He  may  be  a  man  of  great  mental 
power;  but  his  genius  only  leads  him  round 
in  a  larger  circle  than  others  move  in — he 
does  not  make  progress.  A  screw  steamship, 
without  a  rudder,  will  describe  a  circle,  going 
ever  round  and  round.  One  ship  may  be 
larger  than  another,  and  be  propelled  wirh 
greater  powTer;  but  it  will  still  go  round  and 
round,  though  on  a  wider  circumference.  So 
with  those  who  do  not  make  God  and  heaven 
the  great  object  of  their  life.  One  may  be 
stupid  and  ignorant,  another  may  have  a 
brilliant  genius  and  a  mind  stored  with  uni- 
versal learning;  but,  if  they  are  both  living 
without  God,  they  both,  though  with  a  dit- 
ferent  sweep,  go  round  and  round  and  round 
the  same  dull,  narrow  centre — self.  O,  let 
us  resolve  that  God  shall  be  the  object  we 
live  for;  to  do  his  will,  to  enjoy  his  iavor.  to 
promote  his  glory,  to  share  in  his  reward — 
let  this  be  the  purpose  of  our  life.  Then  our 
vessel,  no  longer  borne  hither  and  thither  by 
varying  tides,  no  longer  circling  round  itself, 
making  no  progress,  will  cleave  the  billow-, 
and  stem  the  currents,  and  hold  on  its  course. 
This  also  is  by  the  help  of  God  ;  and  "  so  he 
bringeth  them  to  their  desired  haven." 

On  the  ship  1  noticed  how  tlx>  officer  of 
the  watch  and  the  men  at  the  forecastle  kept 
a  44  good  look-out."  Wistfully,  by  day  ami 
night,  they  gazed  forward  to  discover  any 
vessel  in  their  path  with  which  they  might 
come  into  collision.  And  when  we  wore  ap- 
proaching hind,  with  what  eagerness  did  tin  y 
scan  the  horizon  for  t lie  first  indication  of  the 
shore,  or  for  the  first  glimmer  of  the  signal- 
light.    So  let  ui  "  watch  and  pray  that  we 
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indication  that  you  are  so  far  on  the  way  to- 
ward a  Christian  manhood. — H.  W.  Beecher. 


EXCERPTS, 
Or  Scraps  from  unpublished  Letters. 
"  For  months  past,  little  more  has  been 
known  than  a  state  of  existence  accompanied 
often  with  fervent  desire  for  that  more  excel- 
lent knowledge,  which  is  defined  "a  good  un- 
derstanding;" but  I  still  hope,  that  as  we  wait 
for,  and  act  in  the  little  arisings  and  reveal- 
ings  of  life,  we  shall  indeed  find  that  because 
Truth  lives,  we  live  also.  The  concern  which 
has  long  been  seen  in  my  horizon,  and  the 
growth  and  increase  of  which  my  eye  hath 
watched,  looks  likely  to  mature  ere  the  year 
closes.  Thy  hint  was  in  season, — I  desire  to 
"  lay  hold  of  the  strength  that  is  offered." 
The  little  grain  of  faith,  though  it  be  small 
as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  is  sufficient  to 
operate,  and  if  yielded  unto,  we  will  know 
more  abundantly  of  its  quickening,  vivifying 
and  enlarging  qualities,  and  surely  we  shall 
not  be  called  unto  that  whereunto  we  cannot 
attain. 

"  The  word  of  counsel,  of  caution  or  of  en- 
couragement is  often  needed.  The  varyings 
of  the  mind  require  food  convenient,  and  the 
extension  of  this  word  is  a  profitable  evidence 
of  true  regard  and  a  desire  to  fulfil  the  in- 
junction, '  Be  ye  one  another's  helpers.' 

"  Do  not  withhold  from  us  an  account  of 
your  faring  in  the  late  engagement;  for  though 
thou  and  thy  companion  may  feel  you  were 
only  unprofitable  servants,  yet  is  it  not  due 
to  acknowledge,  for  the  encouragement  of 
poor  drooping  minds,  the  help  and  the 
strength  that  have  been  given  you  by  Him 
who  will  not  send  his  servant  whither  He  will 
not  himself  come." 


"  Let  me  query  whence  thy  plaintive  strain, 
*  Let  former  favors  fix  thy  trust,  and  check 
the  rising  tear.'  My  heart  craves  for  us  an 
unwavering  faith,  for  the  promises  of  Israel's 
Shepherd  fail  not.  He  is  therefore  i  with  thee 
night  as  with  the  day,'  and  '  He  will  never 
leave  nor  forsake  those  who  trust  in  Him.' 
I  feel  that  my  experience  is  too  limited  to 
discern  the  necessity  of  thy  deep  baptisms 
and  strippings,  but  in  this  I  am  assured  that 
the  Father  of  Spirits  knoweth  all  things  and 
doeth  all  things  well;  and  even  if  it  be  his 
good  pleasure  that  thou  pass  through  not  only 
the  fire,  but  also  the  flood,  in  order  that  thou 
may  the  more  effectually  minister  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  rebellious  nation,  if  thou  cast  not 
away  thy  shield,  thou  wilt  come  forth  from 
thence  unharmed, — yea,  strengthened  by  the 
upholding  of  his  Almighty  arm  of  power. 
Even  at  this  very  moment  I  feel  it  is  good 
to  trust.    If  He  be  our  refuge,  whom  or  what 


shall  we  fear.  Blessed,  forever  blessed !  be 
his  holy  name.  May  his  wing  of  mercy — in- 
finite mercy, — ever  overshadow  us,  so  that  we 
may  grow  strong  in  faith." 

"  Most  cordially,  my  beloved  friend,  do  I  , 
unite  with  the  tenor  of  T.'s  letter,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  views  I  will  give  thee  one  which 
presented  to  ray  mind.    We  cannot  suppose 
that  Divine  wisdom  ever  exerts  more  power 
than  is  exactly  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
object  designed.    It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  1 
suppose  that  when  the  inclinations  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  any  duty,  the  power  necessary 
to  overcome  this  will  be  in  proportion  ^but  as 
advancement  is  made  and  the  will  becomes  J 
resigned,  and  not  only  resigned,  but  one  with  J 
the  divine  will,  (a  state  which  I  believe  at- 
tainable) a  gentle  intimation  is  then  sufficient,  ft 
That  thou  art  advancing  in  this  path  I  have  | 
not  a  doubt,  and  the  language  of  encourage-  j 
ment  to  go  on  thy  way  in  it  has  flowed  free-  J 
ly  tward  thee.    It  appears  to  me,  too,  of  less 
importance  to  inquire  how  an  intimation  of 
duty  came  into  the  mind  than  how  it  im-  \ 
presses  it,  for  the  Divine  Light  is  not  only  a  | 
counsellor  but  a  judge.    I  give  thee  my  views  | 
simply,  not  desiring  they  should  influence  | 
thee,  except  as  they  meet  a  response  in  thy  j 
own  mind. 

FRIENDS7  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  19,  1868. 

%  j 
Foreign  Letters. — Within  the  past  two  j 

years  we  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  furnish  \ 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  with  a  num-  [ 
ber  of  letters  from  European  tourists,  some  of  j 
which  have  been  from  places  not  commonly  f 
visited  by  travellers,  and  therefore  of  unusual 
interest. 

Such  an  one  from  the  most  northern  town 
in  the  world  will  be  found  in  this  number. 
A  description  of  the  sea-bound  Norwegian  ( 
coast  and  parts  of  the  country  adjacent,  from  j 
so  graphic  a  pen,  is  a  favor  of  rare  occur-  J 
rence. 

We  have  not  only  had  a  view  through  the 
medium  above  alluded  to  of  foreign  countries, 
their  cities  and  respective  celebrities,  but  have 
been  given  some  knowledge  of  the  people. 

To  be  lifted  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
self,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  humani- 
ty as  it  exists  in  different  portions  of  the 
globe,  has  not  only  a  cosmopolitan  in- 
fluence, but  a  tendency  to  liberalize  our  feel- 
ings and  exalt  our  ideas  of  that  Infinite 
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Power  which  is  everywhere  present,  and  be- 
fore which  all  nations  bow  in  reverent 
homage.  "  No  language  can  express  the  ab- 
sorbing energy  of  the  thought  of  one  Infinite 
Father.  When  vitally  implanted  in  the  soul,  it 
grows  and  gains  strength  forever.  It  en- 
riches itself  by  every  new  revelation  of  God 
and  of  his  works ;  gathers  tribute  from  all 
regions  and  all  ages,  and  attracts  into  itself 
all  the  rays  of  beauty,  glory  and  joy  in  the 
material  and  spiritual  creation."  Under  such 
an  influence,  man,  created  in  the  divine 
image,  becomes  an  especial  object  of  interest 
as  "  the  noblest  work  of  God  ;"  and  we  are 
naturally  led  to  reflect  upon  the  varied  con- 
ditions in  which  he  is  found.  No  matter 
how  far  separated  from  his  fellow  men,  each 
individual  is  ever  near  his  great  Original. 

In  the  Arab's  tent  upon  Sahara's  desert, 
"  as  in  the  city  full,"  we  find  a  recognition  of 
an  immortal  life.  With  "  the  breath  of  life" 
there  is  infused  a  sense  of  a  supernatural 
power  inciting  to  reverence  and  worship.  The 
Hindoo,  amid  the  superstitions  which  obscure 
his  vision,  bows  before  his  idols  in  the  faith 
that  through  this  medium  he  may  obtain  the 
blessing  from  Heaven  which  he  craves.  The 
Indian  of  our  own  land,  "  whose  untutored 
mind  sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in 
the  wind,"  in  integrity  of  heart  calls  upon 
the  "  Good  Spirit,"  and  believes  He  hears  and 
answers  prayer. 

Contrary  to  our  faith  is  that  which  would 
close  the  door  of  mercy  upon  those  called 
idolaters  who  walk  in  accordance  with  the 
light  which  they  possess.  And  we  feel  that 
we  have  need  to  watch  closely  our  own  foot- 
steps, lest,  with  the  many  privileges  we  enjoy, 
we  be  found  the  greater  delinquents  by  Him 
who  judges  a  man  "  by  what  he  has  and  not 
by  what  he  has  not."  If,  while  professing  a 
more  enlightened  religion,  we  make  an  idol 
of  silver  or  gold,  or  if  in  the  possession  of 
houses  and  lands  we  appropriate  them  as  our 
own,  regardless  of  the  stewardship  in  which 
f  we  are  placed,  shall  we  not  be  numbered  with 
those  who  have  lost  favor  with  Him  who 
Baid,  "  II'  a  man  lore  anything  more  than  me 
I  he  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

,1'     If  any  light  can  "pierce  and  scalier  the 
clouds"  of  prejudice  or  superstition  it  is  that 


of  a  pure  example,  and  if  we  would  convert 
those,  whose  benighted  state  we  deplore,  we 
should  let  our  life  be  a  pattern  of  the  good 
works  which  are  inseparable  from  a  pure 
heart  and  a  meek  and  loving  spirit. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
3d  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  Seth  Smith,  in  the  95th 
year  of  his  age.  In  the  death  of  this  dear  friend  we 
feel  that  a  very  close  tie  is  severed.  His  bodily  in- 
firmities were  such  as  to  confine  him  at  home  for 
months,  and  mostly  for  years,  hut  his  mind  re- 
mained apparently  unimpaired,  and  his.  love  for  his 
friends  unabated,  often  saying,  "I  am  glad  you  came 
to  see  me,  you  have  done  me  so  much  good;"  re- 
hearsing in  their  hearing  long  incidents  of  his  early 
life.  He  was  a  remarkable  example  of  patience  and 
forbearance  under  sufferings.  His  long  and  painful 
sickness  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation, often  saying,  "  All  is  right ;  I  must  have 
something  to  wear  me  out."  At  one  time,  when 
suffering  very  severely,  he  said,  "It  is  unpleasant 
to  you  (meaning  his  care-takers)  to  hear  me  groan  ; 
give  me  the  Testament  and  let  me  read  ;"  and  then 
read  a  full  chapter  aloud  when  suffering  the  most 
excruciating  pain.  His  love  for  reading  continued 
till  near  the  last,  at  intervals  of  ease  calling  for  the 
writings  of  T.  Ellwood  or  his  Testament.  He  read 
nearly  the  entire  Testament  and  Psalms  without 
glasses  during  the  last  two  months  of  his  life,  thus 
evincing  his  continued  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
the  good.  On  the  94th  anniversary  of  his  birth-day, 
having  his  children,  grandchildren  and  friends 
around  him,  he  made  fome  pertinent  remarks,  long 
to  be  remembered.  He  longed  to  go  home,  and 
when  drawing  near  the  close,  he  said,  "Get  me  a 
plain  coffin,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  ancient 
Friends  ;"  saying,  "  My  breath  is  growing  shorter  ;" 
and  thus  passing  quietly  away  to  his  rest,  we  trust, 
with  the  redeemed  of  every  age.  He  was  aged  and 
full  of  years,  but  his  loss  is  none  the  less  lamented. 
Truly  his  memory  is  precious,  and  being  dead  he 
yet  speaketh. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  Joseph,  son  of  Josiah  and  Mary 
Ann  Davis,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age  j  a  member 
ofWoodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.J.  His  patience 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  were  so  fully 
manifested  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  with  him. 
He  often  said  there  is  nothing  in  my  way. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  NORWAY. 
Written  at  the  most  northern  tOW*  in  the  world. 

Hammekffst,  Norway,  July  Slat,  IM8. 
Hero,  in  the  most  northern  city,  or  rathor 
town,  in  the  world,  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  North  Capo,  in  a  region  parallel  with 
tracts  of  endless  ioe  and  snow  in  our  conti- 
nent, we  havo  oomo  to  the  end  of  our  northern 

journey.  Wo  are  in  the  midst  of  :i  sunnnor 
lasting  throe  or  four  months,  which  leaps 
from  the  snowy  covering  of  winter  into  the 
most  active  vegetation  possible.  Kverlasting 
sunshine  during  these  three  or  four  months 
works  wonders  in  the  vegetable  world,  (train 
ripens  in  six  weeks  after  the  seed  is  sown, 
and  'tis  said,  though  1  do  not  vouch  for  it, 
that  you  can  hear  it  grow.  The  green  growth 
struggling  with  the  black  of  the  great  cliffs 
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which  line  this  coast,  gives  a  beauty  to  the 
landscape,  while  occasional  villages  on  the 
many  fiords  and  scattered  houses  along  the 
shores  relieve  the  picture  from  a  monotony  of 
color.  We  left  Christiana  on  the  6th  of  this 
month,  taking  rail  to  Lake  Moesen,  about  50 
miles,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  a  village 
called  Lillehammer,  at  its  northern  end.  The 
lake  is  not  picturesque — too  much  gentleness 
and  roundness  in  the  outline  of  the  hills, 
render  it  tame  compared  with  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy ;  yet  it  has  much  of  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  English  waters.  At 
Lillehammer  we  took  carriages  and  rode  for 
four  days  up  the  Gudbransdal,  over  the  Dove 
Fjeld  and  thence  to  Trondhjem,  on  the  sea 
coast.  The  coast  of  Norway  is  very  peculiar. 
For  a  distance  of  nearly  iOOO  miles,  a  belt 
of  islands  of  various  sizes  stretches  along  the 
shore,  so  near  the  main  land  as  to  protect  it 
from  the  ocean  swell,  and  yet  far  enough  off 
to  form  a  safe  and  commodious  channel,  giv- 
ing easy  access  from  one  extremity  of  the 
country  to  the  others  In  crossing  the  bay  in- 
side of  the  Loffoden  Islands,  you  are  exposed 
for  about  three  hours,  should  the  wind  prove 
unfavorable  ;  mW  there  are  one  or  two  other 
places  where  the.-sea  has  a  chance  to  claim 
tribute  from  passengers,  but  we  have  thus  far 
escaped.  Behind  these  islands  fiords  run 
back  into  the  country,  branching  frequently 
as  they  advarice?  and  giving  access  by  sea  to 
those  who  live  along  the  shores  or  on  their 
rivers.  Roads  fit  for  a  carriage  do  not  exist 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  interior  is 
little  known,  rarely  visited,  and  said  to  be 
without  those  attractions  which  draw  stran- 
gers out  of  the  ordinary  route.  We  found 
the  trip  by  steamer  delightful.  The  ship 
was  nearly  new,  clean  and  well  managed ; 
the  passengers  in  our  cabin  pleasant  English 
and  French  gentlemen.  Those  who  entered 
and  left  the  vessel  at  the  various  ports,  gave 
us  a  constantly  changing  and  interesting  pic- 
ture of  Norway  life  and  customs.  The  scenery 
on  the  route  was  very  fine,  growing  wilder  as 
far  north  as  the  Loffoden  Islands,  but  becoming 
more  round  and  common -place  as  you  go  be- 
yond them  and  approach  the  Nordcap,  as  it 
is  here  called.  This  North  Cape  is  a  head- 
land or  rocky  bluff  200  feet  high,  rising  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  sea  from  the  northern 
end  of  a  small  island  lying  close  to  the  main. 
Its  conspicuous  appearance,  rather  than  its 
real  latitude,  gives  it  precedence  in  celebrity 
over  another  point  lying  to  the  east,  which 
really  extends  a  short  distance  farther 
toward  the  Arctic  pole,  and,  properly  named, 
would  bear  the  title  of  its  more  distinguished 
neighbor.  There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the 
scenery  of  this  coast,  resulting  in  part  from 
the  severity  and  duration  of  the  winters  and 


the  heat  and  activity  of  its  summers.    At  a 
glance  you  have  the  black  and  grand  old 
rocks  rising  thousands  of  feet  perpendicular- 
ly from  the  sea,  their  summits  crowned  with 
perpetual  snows,  glaciers  pouring  their  frozen     I  j 
torrents  through  the  valleys  down  even  to 
the  water's  edge,  while  every  sheltered  nook  j 
or  crevice  in  which  is  found  a  footing,  is  fair- 
ly radiant  with  the  brilliant  emerald  grasses 
that  are  springing  into  life.    Contrasts  so 
strikingly  beautiful,  picturesque  and  grand, 
rarely  meet  the  eye.    A  gimpse  of  life  in  a 
waste  of  rock  and  snow  and  water — a  belt  of 
verdure  on  the  shore  of  an  arctic  sea,  with  a  f 
back  ground  of  icy  sterility.    The  almost  I 
continual  succession  of  fiords,  breaking  up  j 
the  coast  into  every  conceivable  shape,  gives  J 
a  vast  water  front  to  this  poor  country  and  a 
corresponding  strip  of  cultivable  land  by  the 
sea-side.    The  industrious  and  hardy  fisher-  1 
men,  whose  lives  are  mostly  passed  upon  the  I 
w7aters,  have  their  little  frame  cottages  at  the  1 
edge  of  the  ocean,  and  manage  in  favorable 
seasons  to  raise  a  few  potatoes  and  a  little 
grain.   Curious  enough,  the  first  crop  ripened  j 
is  the  grass  upon  the  roofs,  and  after  this  is  j 
gathered  and  hung  upon  poles  to  dry  before 
being  put  away  for  the  winter's  supply,  the  1 
other  crops  growing  around  the  house,  in  j 
situations  less  favorable  for  early  maturity, 
are  cut  and  safely  housed.    It  is  a  strange 
fact  to  us  from  a  warm  climate,  that  winter  1 
should  be  the  great  time  for  the  fisherman's 
harvest.    But  it  is  then  that  those  who  live  I 
by  the  sea-side,  as  well  as  the  poorer  Lapps 
who  may  be  driven  from  the  interior  of  Nor- 
way by  the  severity  of  the  cold  and  the  scarci- 
ty of  food,  go  out  upon  the  sea  in  their  little  j 
open  boats  and  procure  those  supplies  of  cod-  I 
fish,  which  are  afterwards  scattered  over  the  1 
whole  of  Europe.    In  this  exposed  life,  sub- 
ject to  the  severest  trials  that  humanity  can 
bear,  almost  perfect  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits  becomes  a  necessity,  if  it  be  not  a  vir- 
tue.   With  the  salt  spray  dashing  over  their 
fur  coverings  and  coating  them  wTith  ice, 
their  hands  constantly  in  and  out  of  the 
water,  while  using  their  fishing  lines,  such  a  1 
demand  must  exist  for  natural  heat  as  we 
would  think  it  difficult  to  meet.    But  it  is 
said  that  stimulants  are  fatal — that  to  drink  J 
is  to  die — and  hence  these  people  live  on  in 
their  simple  way  and  survive  a  degree  of  ex- 
posure that  few  can  realize.    During  the  sum- 
mer, also,  the  fishermen  are  busy,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  are  seen  in  the  piles  of 
fish   drying  upon  the  rocks,  looking  like  j 
diminutive  hay-ricks  of  a  very  pale  color;  I 
but  here  the  growth  of  hay  would  be  much 
more  questionable  than  the  presence  of  fish. 
Although  fishing  is  the  great  occupation  and  . 
I  means  of  support  for  the  shore-men  of  Nor- 
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way,  they  derive  no  inconsiderable  income 
from  an  article  well  known  the  world  over, 
which  is  gathered  from  these  bleak  and  rocky 
sea  islands,  where  trees  cannot  grow,  and 
which  one  would  scarcely  suppose  capable  of 
a  product  so  soft,  so  fine  and  so  acceptable  to 
a  shivering  invalid  as  eider  down.  The 
source  of  this  luxury  is  the  nest  of  the  eider 
duck,  made  by  the  female  bird  in  some  little 
cavity,  protected,  if  possible,  from  the 
weather,  but  mostly  in  the  open  air.  The 
eider  duck  is  somewhat  domesticated  and 
tamed,  in  order  to  keep  it  about  the  settle- 
ments and  make  its  nests  more  accessible, 
while  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  frightened 
off  at  the  approach  of  the  down  gatherers. 
The  birds  are  never  shot  at,  nor  is  it  allow- 
able to  kill  them  for  food.  These  little  crea- 
tures, not  quite  so  large  as  the  ordinary  tame 
ducks  of  our  farms,  are  of  a  dark-brown 
plumage,  without  any  exterior  attractions  to 
draw  the  stranger's  eye.  Their  merit  lies  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  is  not  seen  until  na- 
ture calls  upon  them  to  use  it  in  forming  a 
nest  for  the  coming  season.  Then  the  mother 
bird,  having  selected  a  suitable  position  for 
her  purpose,  and  prepared  a  foundation  for 
her  self-immolation,  as  it  may  be  called, 
plucks  from  her  body  the  softest  and  downiest 
fleece  that  can  be  conceived,  and  covers  with 
it  the  little  hollow  into  which  her  eggs  are  to 
be  laid,  and  where  her  maternal  ear  is  to  be 
delighted  with  the  familiar  "peep"  of  her 
coming  brood.  One  would  think  such  self- 
sacrifice  should  not  go  unrewarded.  It  does 
not.  It  is  stimulated  in  the  way  most  calcu- 
lated to  excite  further  sacrifice.  A  hand 
quietly  removes  the  silky  fibres  from  beneath 
the  eggs  and  carries  off  the  booty  to  add  to 
the  store  already  collected  at  the  cottage. 
The  bird  discovers  her  loss  and  hastens  to 
remedy  the  mischief  that  has  befallen  the 
family,  by  robbing  herself  of  all  the  down 
left  from  the  first  plucking.  This  is  again 
removed  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  bird,  and  the 
nest  is  left  cold,  rough  and  quite  unfitted  to 
the  views  of  madame,  anxious  to  give  a  com- 
fortable home  to  her  expected  visitors.  A 
council  of  two  ia  at  once  summoned,  to  meet 
the  unexpected  emergency,  and  to  devise 
means  to  remedy  the  evil  ere  it  be  too  late. 
To  restore  the  nest  to  its  former  condition  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  anxious  female  bird; 
she  deplores  her  inability,  and  raising  her 
wings, shows  plainly  to  her  Attentive  mate  the 
exhausted  state  of  her  supplies.  Such  an  ap- 
peal, mute,  but  eloquently  expressive  of  her 
self  sacrifice,  rouses  the  less  devoted  head  of 
the  family  to  a  sense  of  their  situation.  A 
nest  lull  of  eggs  growing  CO  Id,  from  want  of 
down,  like  a  family  of  children  dying  lot- 
food,  must  excite  to  activity  the  most  sloth- 


ful ;  so  master  duck  hastens  to  divest  himself 
of  the  somewhat  coarser  covering  with  which 
he  is  provided,  and  gladdens  his  mate  by  the 
timely  supply  furnished  to  replace  what 
man's  rapacity  had  carried  off.  This  process 
extended  to  the  one  or  more  thousands  of 
nests  belonging  to  a  single  person,  brings  in 
a  large  amount  of  down.  The  product  of 
sixteen  nests  is  generally  one  pound  per  year. 
The  best  eider  down  along  this  coast  is  worth 
about  $4.50  for  an  American  pound.  When 
taken  from  the  nest,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
considerable  portion  of  living  and  dead  im- 
perfection mixed  with  the  down ;  this  is  re- 
moved by  drying  in  the  sun  or  baking  and 
carefully  picking  out  all  foreign  substances. 
Skins  of  reindeer,  white  polar  bears,  white 
and  blue  foxes,  white  hares,  ermines,  reindeer 
horns,  walrus  tusks  and  hides,  some  from 
Spitzbergen,  others  from  Nova  Zembla,  are 
brought  to  Hammerfest  by  sailing  vessels, 
and  thence  are  distributed  to  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Large  quantities  of  cod-liver  and 
other  fish  oils  are  made  here,  and  if  there  be 
a  virtue  in  the  oil,  and  its  fumes  while  being 
boiled  have  but  a  small  portion  of  its  healing 
qualities,  the  people  of  this  town  may  rejoice 
in  what  is  generally  considered  a  nuisance. 

As  this  place  is  the  limit  northward  for  the 
steamer  running  up  the  coast  from  Germany, 
(though  another  boat  goes  round  the  cape 
toward  the  White  Sea,)  most  travellers,  com- 
ing to  see  the  scenery  of  Norway  and  that 
great  marvel  of  this  region,  the  sun  at  mid- 
night, end  their  journey  here.  We  were 
here  several  days  before  the  sun  declined 
enough  to  touch  the  water  at  12  o'clock,  but 
it  was  our  misfortune  to  reach  here,  stay  and 
depart  without  being  able  at  the  right  hour 
to  see  this  great  wonder.  Clouds,  Joy*  and 
rain  met  us  at  the  arctic  circle,  and  eseorted 
us  to  the  pole.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, but  we  are  contented  with  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  strange  and  beautiful  dur- 
ing our  twelve  days  ride  over  nearly  2000 
miles  of  sea  coast.  Though  we  did  not  see 
the  face  of  the  sun,  its  presenee  and  influence 
were  very  apparent.  In  the  perpetual  day 
that  has  prevailed  almost  continually  since 
we  have  heen  in  Northern  Norway,  we  find 
the  cause  of  that  short-lived  hut  luxuriant 
growth  that  aids  the  people  of  this  remote 
region  to  gain  their  frugal  livelihood.  The 

great  difference  between  tin1  temperature  of 
this  coast  and  that  of  our  continent  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  is  all  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which,  coin- 
ing round  the  Cape  of  Florida.  Hows  north- 
wardly along  our  Kastern  shores,  stretches 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  up  alnnjj  the 
coast  of  Norway.  So  marked  is  this  influ- 
ence upon  the  temperature  of  the  sea.  that 
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the  harbors  are  never  frozen  until  you  have 
passed  the  North  Cape  and  gone  some  hun- 
dred miles  eastward,  where  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  disappears,  and  the  whole 
coast  is  ice-bound  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 
The  houses  in  the  villages  here  and  those 
scattered  along  the  sea-side  are  all  of  wood, 
generally  neatly  painted  and  built  with  con- 
siderable taste ;  the  roofs  of  the  poorer  class 
are  made  of  grass  sods  on  edge,  resting  upon 
sheets  of  strong  birch-bark,  supported  by 
rafters.  Warmth  and  security  from  fire  are 
the  advantages  of  this  covering.  It  is  also 
cheap,  and  produces  a  small  crop  of  hay  in 
early  summer.  Flowers  in  pots  ornament 
the  windows  of  nearly  every  dwelling  in  the 
towns,  and  make  a  charming  feature  of 
beauty.  Roses,  geraniums,  carnations  and 
fuschias  are  the  favorites.  They  are  of  fine 
varieties  and  of  best  colors. 

From  "  The  Friend." 
LA  CIOTAT. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  small  maritime  town 
in  the  south  of  France,  containing  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  14  miles  south-east  of 
Marseilles.  There  is  nothing  specially  note- 
worthy in  the  town,  as  such,  which  is  one  of 
the  many  little  walled  cities  built  in  France 
centuries  ago.  The  chief  interest  which  now 
attaches  to  the  locality  is  caused  by  the 
operations  of  a  French  mercantile  company 
called  Les  Messageries  Imperiales,  whose 
shipbuilding  yards  and  engineering  establish- 
ments are  placed  there.  What  this  company 
does,  and  its  enlightened  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  large  population  dependent  upon 
its  business  at  that  point,  is  thus  described 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 

"  The  company  is  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
fleet  of  Mediterranean  steamships.  Much  of 
the  Mediterranean  steam  trade  that  used  to 
be  carried  on  in  English  steamships  with 
English  engines  is  now  done  with  French 
engines  and  French  steamships  built  at  La 
Ciotat.  It  is  more  than  fifteen  years  since 
that  company  obtained  possession  of  La  Cio- 
tat and  made  contracts  for  the  French  govern- 
ment in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  has  now 
succeeded  in  driving  most  of  the  English 
ships,  engines  and  companies  who  used  them 
out  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Of  these  ships  and  engines  there  are 
some  excellent  models  in  the  marine  depart- 
ment of  the  French  Exhibition  ;  they  are 
obviously  the  work  of  high  education  and 
perfect  organization.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
may  accept  the  fact  of  La  Ciotat's  having 
driven  us  out  of  so  large  a  field  of  profitable 

nterprise  as  the  highest  testimony  that  can 


be  borne  to  the  excellence  of  the  adminis- 
tration there. 

"  But  the  company  has  done  another  thing 
still  more  worthy  of  notice.  This  company 
is  the  great  rival  to  the  English  steam  navi- 
gation company,  the  Peninsular  and  OrientaL 
A  few  years  ago  the  Messageries  Imperiales 
established  a  rival  line  of  mail  steamers,  to 
carry  European  mails  by  Marseilles,  Alexan- 
dria, Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea  to  India  and 
China.  The  English  at  first  disregarded, 
perhaps  despised,  this  daring  attempt  to 
place  steamships  and  engines  of  French  manu- 
facture on  a  large  oceanic  line  which  had 
always  been  deemed  exclusively  English. 
But  it  turned  out  that  the  French  company 
had  so  well  thought  out  their  plans,  so  well 
proportioned  their  ships  and  engines  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  so  fitly  organized  their 
executive,  that  from  the  moment  they  started 
till  now  their  line  has  been  distinguished 
above  the  English  by  greater  punctuality  and 
fewer  accidents. 

"  The  details  of  the  education  which  this 
companv  provides  for  its  people  are  remark- 
able. Its  chief  superintendents  are  engineers 
and  naval  architects  who  have  received  the 
highest  professional  education  that  France 
provides.  Its  ships  are  designed  by  men  who 
have  first  passed  through  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  and  afterwards  graduated  at  the 
Imperial  School  of  Naval  Architecture.  Its 
chief-engineers  have  in  like  manner  gradua- 
ted in  science  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  completed  their  studies  in^  the  school  of 
marine  engineering,  or  are  pupils  of  the  cen- 
tral school  of  manufactures  of  Paris.  The 
next  class  under  these  have  also  been  edu- 
cated at  the  central  school  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such 
men  as  these  at  the  head  of  the  workshops 
the  want  of  educated  workmen  should  speedi- 
ly have  been  felt.  The  company  employs 
2,500  workmen  and  apprentices,  who  with 
their  families,  form  a  population  of  6,000  out 
of  the  10,000  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  and 
they  provide  wholly,  or  contribute  largely,  to 
the  funds  for  the  schools  for  the  education  of 
these  people. 

"  There  are,  first,  the  infant  school,  which 
contains  two  hundred  and  sixty  children,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  nuns,  who  give 
them  religious  instruction  and  teach^  them 
elementary  grammar,  reading,  arithmetic  and 
geography,  and  to  the  girls  sewing  and  other 
kinds  of  women's  work.  The  next  schools 
provided  are  the  elementary  schools,  which 
contain  three  hundred  and  fifty  boys;  they 
remain  until  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
and  receive  the  ordinary  elements  of  a  boy's 
education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  their 
technical  education  and  the  special  duties  of 
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the  company  commence.    An  apprenticeship 
in  the  works  of  La  Ciotat  is  from  beginning 
I  i  to  end  a  course  of  technical  instruction.  The 
:      superintendents  remark  with  pride  that  all 
f      the  foremen  and  workmen  delight  in  teach- 
ing the  youth.    The  company  has  done  away 
-      with  the  system  of  obligatory  apprenticeships 
for  a  fixed  period.    The  children  not  only  re- 
ceive wages  from  the  moment  they  enter  the 
establishment,  but  those  wages  are  increased 
as  soon  as  greater  knowledge  and  skill  ena- 
ble them  to  do  better  work. 
'I       "But  their  apprenticeship  is  not  merely  a 
1      school  for  mechanical  dexterity.    The  com- 
pany has  a  schoolroom,  in  which  all  the  ap- 
I      pentices  are  educated  gratuitously  during  one 
hour  of  the  day,  and  that  hour  counts  as  one 
I      of  ten  hours  of  their  day's  work.  Attendance 
!      at  this  school  is  compulsory  on  all  the  ap- 
prentices ;  but  they  have  in  addition  the  eve- 
i      ning  school,  which  those  may  attend  who  will. 
I      Three  evenings  a  week  plan-drawing,  design- 
ing of  machinery,  designs  of  ships  and  orna- 
I      mental  drawing  are  taught  gratuitously.  Two 
•      hundred  apprentices  and  workmen  regularly 
attend  this  class.    The  superintendents  say 
they  do  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  '  the 
anxiety  of  workmen  and  apprentices  to  ob- 

I  tain  admission  to  this  course,  the  diligence 
I   with  which  they  apply  themselves  to  its  work, 

!      or  the  order  and  silence  which  pervades 

!  I    the  school-room.'    This  is  really  the  highest 

I  technical  education,  and  there  is  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  take  advantage  of  it  in  the  cir- 

i  cum  stance  that  the  company  selects  men  for 
the  responsible  duty  of  engineers  of  steam- 

:  ships  from  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  course  and  take  the  highest 
places  in  an  annual  examination  at  which 

i     gold  and  silver  medals  are  distributed  as 

i  prizes. 

"  The  company  also  provide  a  library, 
which  is  open  to  their  people  from  eight  till 

I I  ten  in  the  evening  and  ten  till  four  on  Sun- 
M  days.  Workmen's  houses  have  been  erected, 
■  |  with  all  modern  appliances  for  pure  air, 
)|  cleanliness  and  domestic  economy:  there  are 
I     gardens  attached  to  each ;  each  contains  a 

kitchen,  a  large  room  with  two  windows  and 
i     an  alcove,  and  another  chamber  with  one 
window  ;  and  they  are  let  to  the  workmen  at 
S  I  from  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  francs  a  year, 
i     "With  a  further  view  to  economy,  the  com- 
'   pany  has  organized  a  market  for  butcher's 
incuts.    It  has  founded  hospitals  and  savings 
I  '  banks;  provided  funds  for  sickness  and  death, 
i      and  pays  persona  to  attend  to  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  people, 

"Such  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  appa- 
ratus provided  by  this  mercantile  company 

for  training  the  workpeople.   The  next,  point 

is  whether  all  this  training  really  produces 


the  improvement  aimed  at.  We  have  an 
official  judgment  on  this  subject.  '  The  com- 
missary of  police,  the  justice  of  peace,  the 
gendarmerie  and  the  public  prosecutor,  all 
state  that  they  are  surprised  at  the  small 
number  of  misdemeanors  and  crimes  to  be 
met  with  in  the  population  of  La  Ciotat. 
Three  facts  are  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the 
high  moral  tone  of  the  workmen.  1.  In  1858 
there  was  an  almost  total  cessation  of  work 
in  the  establishment.  Instead  of  dismissing 
the  men,  the  company  decided  to  employ 
and  pay  them  only  a  third  of  each  day,  and 
the  workmen  accepted  this  sacrifice  without 
a  murmur.  2.  In  1851  the  mechanics  of 
Marseilles  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  sent 
their  emissaries  to  La  Ciotat  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  co-operation :  the  attempt  utterly 
failed.  3.  Those  apprentices  who  have  been 
some  time  in  school  differ  from  those  who 
have  just  entered,  not  merely  in  intelligence 
and  age,  but  in  a  higher  moral  tone  and  con- 
duct, the  result  of  their  education.  In  a 
money  point  of  view  the  managers  say  that 
the  company  reaps  an  ample  reward  in  the 
superior  intelligence  and  steady  conduct  of 
their  workmen." 

Frnu  the  Weekly  Transcript. 
THE  GOLDEN  SIDE. 
There  is  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it ; 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  make  it  1 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 
Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted  ; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted  I 
There  was  never  a  night  without,  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning  ; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 
There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jeweled  crown, 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure; 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayer  to  heaven, 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 
Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
Ami  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  swift  aud  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  minute  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

Ami  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. —  Tempi*  B>ir. 

Theology  is  a  science;  religion  n  spirit. 
The  mere  theologian  may  prosecute  his  task 
in  a  logical  and  exact  manner,  but  the  system 
he  erects  may  be  as  dry  and  lifeless  as  a  statue 
or  a  skeleton. 
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For  the  Children. 
From  the  glorious  heaven, 

Where  the  angels  are, 
God  looks  down  on  children, 

Seeth  them  afar ; 
Heareth  all  we  ask  for, 

All  the  night  and  day  ; 
Watches,  like  a  father, 

All  our  work  and  play. 
As  a  father  giveth, 

So  He  gives  us  bread ; 
Saves  us  out  of  danger, 

Watches  by  our  bed. 
Tell  all  little  children 

Of  their  Father's  care, — 
How  he  loves  and  thinks  of 

Children  everywhere. 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

The  following  narrative  from  the  autobi- 
ography of  Henry  Y.  Stilling,  is  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  holy  trust  and  confidence  in 
God.  Stilling  was  an  eminent  physician  in 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  He 
died  in  the  year  1812,  and  consequently  was 
well  known  to  many  persons- now  living.  His 
career  was  an  extraordinary  one. 

In  youth  Stilling  was  extremely  poor — 
destitute  of  the  common  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  life.  After  a  long  season  of  anxiety 
and  prayer,  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  he  should  go  to  a  university 
and  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  did  not,  at  first,  make  choice  of 
a  university,  but  waited  for  an  intimation 
from  his  heavenly  Father ;  for,  as  he  intended 
to  study  simply  from  faith,  he  would  not  fol- 
low his  own  will  in  anything.  Three  weeks 
after  he  had  come  to  his  determination,  a 
friend  asked  him  where  he  intended  to  go. 
He  replied  he  did  not  know. 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "our  neighbor,  Mr.  T.,  is 
going  to  Strasburg  to  spend  the  winter  there. 
Go  with  him." 

This  touched  Stilling's  heart ;  he  felt  that 
this  was  the  intimation  that  he  had  waited 
for.  Meanwhile  Mr.  T.  himself  entered  the 
room,  and  was  heartily  pleased  with  the  propo- 
sition. The  whole  of  his  welfare  now  de- 
pended on  his  becoming  a  physician,  and  for 
this  a  thousand  dollars  was  requisite,  of  which 
he  knew  not  in  the  whole  world  how  to  raise 
a  hundred.  He  nevertheless  fixed  his  confi- 
dence firmly  on  God,  and  reasoned  as  fol- 
lows : — "  God  begins  nothing  without  termi- 
nating it  gloriously  ;  now  it  is  most  certainly 
true  that  He  alone  has  ordered  my  present 
circumstances  entirely  without  my  co-opera- 
tion ;  consequently  it  is  also  most  certainly 
true  that  He  will  accomplish  everything  re- 
garding me  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Himself." 
He  smilingly  said  to  his  friends,  who  were  as 
poor  as  himself,  "  I  wonder  from  what  quarter 
my  heavenly  Father  will  provide  me  with 
money  ?"    When  they  expressed  anxiety  he 


said,  "Believe  assuredly  that  He  who  was 
able  to  feed  a  thousand  people  with  a  little 
bread  lives  still,  and  to  Him  I  commit  my- 
self. He  will  certainly  find  out  means.  Do 
not  be  anxious — the  Lord  will  provide." 

Forty-six  dollars  was  all  that  he  could 
raise  for  his  journey.  He  met  unavoidable 
delay  on  the  way,  and  while  at  Frankfort, 
three  days'  ride  from  Strasburg,  he  had  but 
a  single  dollar  left.  He  said  nothing  of  it  to 
any  one,  but  waited  for  assistance  of  his 
heavenly  Father.  As  he  walked  the  street 
and  prayed  inwardly  to  God,  he  met  Mr.  L., 
a  merchant  from  his  place  of  residence,  who 
said  to  him, 

"Stilling,  what  brought  you  here?" 

"  I  am  going  to  Strasburg  to  study  medi- 
cine." 

*'  Where  do  you  get  your  money  to  study 
with?" 

"  I  have  a  rich  Father  in  heaven." 

Mr.  L.  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  inquired, 
"How  much  money  have  you  on  hand?" 

"  One  dollar,"  said  Stilling. 

H  So,"  said  Mr.  L.  "  Well,  I  am  one  of 
your  Father's  stewards,"  and  handed  him 
thirty-three  dollars. 

The  first  trial  made  him  so  courageous 
that  he  no  longer  doubted  that  God  would 
help  him  through  everything. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  Strasburg 
when  his  thirty-three  dollars  had  again  been 
reduced  to  one,  on  which  account  he  began 
again  to  pray  earnestly.  Just  at  this  time 
one  morning  his  room-mate,  Mr.  T.,  said  to 
him,  "  Stilling,  I  believe  you  did  not  bring 
much  money  with  you,"  and  offered  him 
thirty  dollars  in  gold,  which  he  accepted  as 
in  answer  to  his  prayers. 

In  a  few  months  after  this,  the  time  arrived 
when  he  must  pay  the  lecturer's  fee,  or  have 
his  name  struck  from  the  list  of  students. 
The  money  was  to  be  paid  by  six  o'clock  on 
Thursday  evening.  Thursday  morning  came, 
and  he  had  no  money  and  no  means  of  getting 
any.  Five  o'clock  in  the  evening  came,  and 
yet  there  was  no  money.  His  faith  began 
almost  to  fail ;  he  broke  out  into  a  perspira- 
tion, his  face  was  wet  with  tears.  Some  one 
knocked  at  the  door.  "  Come  in,"  said  he. 
It  was  Mr.  R.,  the  person  of  whom  he  rented 
the  room. 

"  I  called,"  said  Mr.  R.,  "  to  see  how  you 
like  the  room." 

"  Thank  you,  said  Mr.  Stilling ;  "  I  like  it 
very  much. 

Said  Mr.  R.,  "  I  thought  I  would  ask  you 
one  other  question ;  have  you  brought  any 
money  with  you  ?" 

Stilling,  much  overcome,  answered,  "  No  I 
have  no  money." 

Mr.  R.  then  looked  at  him  with  surprise, 
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and  at  length  said,  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  God  has 
sent  me  to  help  you."  He  immediately  left 
the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  forty  dollars 
in  gold. 

Stilling  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and 
thanked  God  with  tears.  He  then  went  to 
the  college  and  paid  his  fee  as  well  as  the 
best.  His  whole  college  life  was  a  series  of 
just  such  circumstances.  He  was  often  in 
want  of  money,  but  he  never  asked  man  for 
it ;  for  he  had  no  man  to  ask,  and  it  always 
came  when  he  needed  it.  Was  he  authorized 
to  enter  a  course  of  study  with  such  prospects 
and  such  expectations  ?  The  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence were  such  that  he  had  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  on  this 
course  of  study;  he  prayed  frequently  for 
Divine  guidance,  and  felt  that  he  had  it ;  he 
availed  himself  of  all  the  lawful  means  in  his 
power  for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants,  and 
when  he  had  no  means  of  his  own,  he  asked 
help  of  God,  and  never  failed  to  receive  what 
he  asked.  He  became  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  poor  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen. — The  Moravian. 


COST  OF  ARMED  PEACE. 

Europe  is  now  one  vast  camp,  and  swarms 
with  an  expensive  soldiery  from  the  Ural 
mountains  to  the  capes  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean.  Not  one  na- 
tion has  full  confidence  in  the  friendship  of 
any  other.  If  there  is  a  State  in  Europe 
which,  from  its  position,  the  character  of  its 
military  geography,  the  strength  of  its  natural 
and  artificial  obstacles,  ought  to  feel  the  in- 
tense satisfaction  of  complete  security,  it  is 
France.  Combined  Europe  would  find  it  al- 
most hopeless  to  assail  her ;  yet  she  thirsts  for 
more  soldiers,  more  armaments,  more  for- 
tresses, and  her  action  abroad  stirs  up  doubt, 
apprehension,  and,  of  course,  counter  arma- 
ments. If  France  would  sit  still,  and  mind 
her  own  affairs,  her  present  host  of  soldiers 
would  more  than  suffice  her  needs.  At  this 
moment  she  can  put  in  the  field  five  armies, 
each  a  hundred  thousand  strong;  but  a  de- 
fensive attitude  does  not  please  her,  and  so 
her  government  demands  the  means  of  put- 
ting seven  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field. 
Prussia,  struggling  to  maintain  her  new  gains, 
and  found  a  real  German  Empire,  is  actu- 
ally laying  hands  upon  every  effective  male 
within  her  reach,  moved  thereto,  parti?  by 
the  influence  of  custom,  but  chiefly  by  dread 
of  a  coalition.  Russia  is  fanning  the  fires  of 
insurrection  all  through  the  East,  and  swell- 
ing to  their  full  limit,  the  enormous  armies 
she  has  on  foot.  Kven  Italy,  all  but  bank- 
rupt, chin  deep  in  deficits,  maintains  a  public 

force;  and  Belgium,  although  styled  neutral, 
in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  feels  bound  to 


array  scores  of  thousands  more  than  she 
would  need  were  it  certain  her  neutrality 
would  be  respected.  Austria  trembles  at 
every  breath,  runs  forth  to  seek  strange 
alliances,  and  spends  on  soldiering  sums  dis- 
proportioned  to  her  means.  When  the  cost 
of  an  armed  peace  is  draining  every  ex- 
chequer, it  is  not  surprising  that  capital 
should  shrink  back  at  the  mere  mention  of 
loans. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  military  peace  establishment  of  Europe 
consists  of  2,800,000  men,  while  the  war  es- 
tablishment rises  to  the  awful  total  of  5,000,- 
000.  The  cost  of  the  peace  array  of  the 
European  States  does  not  fall  far  short  of 
£80,000,000  annually.  Austria  keeps  on 
foot  permanentlv  278,137  men,  at  a  charge  of 
£8,876,300 ;  Spain  expends  £4,200,000  upon 
234,426  men  ;  France  maintains  404,000  men 
under  arms,  and  pays  £14,000,000  for  the 
luxury(?)  Italy,  out  of  her  well-drained 
treasury,  devotes  £6,603,444  to  an  army 
222,321  strong ;  the  peace  establishment  of 
North  Germany  cannot  now  fall  short  of 
300,000  men,  nor  the  cost  fall  much  below 
£8,000,000.  The  huge  Russian  levy  of  800,- 
000  men  extracts  from  the  national  chest 
£15,250,000  ;  while  our  own  regulars,  militia 
and  volunteers,  are  maintained  for  the  trifling 
sum  of  £14,569,279.  These  are  the  principal 
items  in  the  dread  account,  and  the  smaller 
States  complete  the  full  tale.  Eight  nations 
spend  on  their  soldiers  and  establishments 
£72,000,000.  These  sums  represent  the  an- 
nual rate  at  which  we  insure  an  uncertain 
peace — a  peace  interrupted  by  three  great 
wars  in  fifteen  years,  and  now  in  extreme 
peril  of  a  wholesale  breaking  up.  But  all 
this  does  not  represent  the  total  cost  of  the 
warlike  machinery.  Five  States — Austria, 
Spain,  France,  England  and  Italy-— employ, 
in  addition,  213,887  men  for  sea  servicte,  ami 
spend  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  on  their 
navies.  Including  Russia  and  the  smaller 
States,  the  total  expenditure  lor  military  ami 
naval  purposes  in  Europe  is  not  Less  than 
£100,000,000  per  annum.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
(hat  when  this  vast  outlay  has  be<  tl  made, 
Kurope  is  not  one  whit  more  certain  of  tran- 
quillity, nor  is  any  one  of  the  several  States 
assured  that  it  will  not  have  to  fight  lor  its 
life.  That  constitutes  the  M  irony  of  the 
situation." 

But  when  we  have  summed  up  the  actual 
cost  of  this  array  by  sea  and  land,  the  total 
still  falls  short,  of  the  enormous  penalty  levied 
upon  the  nations.  Who  can  truly  estimate 
tho  additional  loss  arising  from  the  forced 
abstinence  of  two  millions  and  a  halt'  of  men 
in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life  from  reproduc- 
tive labor?  Suppose  wc  estimate  their  proba- 
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ble  earnings,  if  employed,  at  only  one  shilling 
per  diem,  the  total  loss  per  week  of  six  days 
is  no  less"  than  £750,000,  or  £39,000,000  per 
annum.  To  this  we  should  add  the  difference 
between  their  wages  and  the  value  of  their 
productions,  and,  if  we  only  double  it,  the 
total  exceeds  the  whole  revenue  of  France. 
If  we  were  to  set  down  £200,000,000  a-year, 
as  the  total  loss  to  Europe  in  hard  cash,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  compulsory  abstinence 
from  labor,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong,  es- 
pecially if  we  include  the  evil  effect  of  in- 
security upon  enterprise. 

No  wonder  that  governments  require  loans, 
that  nations  should  vegetate  for  want  of  rail- 
ways, that  capital  should  be  withheld  even 
where  it  abounds.  Here  is  the  French  Em- 
peror proposing  an  elaborate  plan  for  the 
spending  of  £8,000,000,  upon  parish  roads, 
to  be  spent  in  ten  years,  and  be  repaid  in 
ever  so  many  more  ;  yet,  the  other  day,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  spend,  it  was  said,  £6,000,- 
000,  in  less  than  ten  weeks,  upon  warlike 
preparations,  having  for  their  object  the  evic- 
tion of  Prussia  from  Luxemburg.  Russia 
stands  as  much  in  need  of  roads  and  railways 
as  Spain  ;  yet  behold  her  expenditure  on  war- 
like agencies.  Prussia  wishes  to  consolidate 
her  power ;  and  both  Prussia  and  Austria 
desire  to  conciliate  their  people,  and  seem 
to  think  huge  levies  of  men  and  money  the 
best  mode  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view. 

The  French  Revolution  bequeathed  to 
governments  the  fatal  legacy  of  the  conscrip- 
tion. This  ready  method  of  raising  large 
armies  was  speedily  adopted,  and  one  great 
obstacle  of  carrying  on  war  was  removed — 
the  difficulty  of  seizing  on  men.  Except  in 
moments  of  national  passion,  no  government 
could  raise  and  pay  for  huge  armies  by  vol- 
untary enlistment.  But  now  Prussia  has 
shown  that  a  strong  executive  need  only  con- 
sider the  effective  male  population  the  limit 
of  military  enrolments.  While  the  system  of 
conscription  exists,  all  proposals  for  disarm- 
ing are  absurd  delusions,  since  a  State,  under 
that  system,  may  keep  comparatively  few 
men  under  arms,  and  yet  be  able  to  lay  its 
hands  on  triple  the  number.  No  doubt  a 
great  deal  may  be  said  for  conscription  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  least  effective  agent  in  augment- 
ing the  vast  charges  of  an  armed  peace. — 
Economist. 


I  T  K  M  S. 

On  the  13th  ult.  a  terrible  earthquake  visited  the 
cities  along  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  whereby 
thirty-two  thousands  lives  are  said  to  have  been 
lost,  and  property  valued  at  $300,000,000  was  de- 
stroyed. A  rumbling  sound  preceded  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  sea  was  terribly  agitated,  and  flood- 
ed the  land  for  a  great  distance. 

Arequipa,  a  city  of  thirty-five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, has  passed  away,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  being 


left.  Arica,  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  was  also 
destroyed,  not  a  house  being  left  standing.  A  tidal 
wave,  forty  feet  high,  rolled  with  terrific  force  on 
shore,  carrying  ships  further  on  land  than  was  ever 
before  known.  The  United  States  storeship  Fre- 
donia  capsized,  and  all  on  board  were  lost.  She 
had  on  board  naval  stores  valued  at  $1,800,000. 
She  was  rolled  over  and  smashed  to  atoms. 

The  United  States  steamer  Wateree  was  carried 
half  a  mile  inland,  left  high  and  dry,  but  only  one 
sailor  was  drowned.  Owing  to  her  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  she  can  never  be  got  afloat  again. 

The  Peruvian  corvette  America  was  also  carried 
ashore  and  thirty-three  of  her  crew  were  drowned. 
The  American  merchantman  Rosa  Rivera,  the  Eng- 
lish ship  Chancellor  and  the  French  barque  Eduardo 
were  also  lost. 

The  towns  of  Iquique,  Moquega,  Locambia  and 
Pisaqua  were  all  utterly  destroyed.  Over  600  peo- 
ple perished  at  Iquique.  The  towns  of  Ibarra,  San 
Pablo,  Atuntaqui  and  Imutad  are  in  ruins.  Where 
the  town  of  Coaticachi  formerly  stood  is  now  a  lake. 
The  people  of  these,  towns  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  towns  of  Pancho,  Puellaro  and  Cachi- 
quajo  were  also  destroyed. 

The  Solar  Eclipse. — Accounts  have  been  received 
in  England  of  Ihe  results  obtained  by  the  different 
corps  of  astronomers  sent  out  to  India  to  observe 
the  Solar  Eclipse  of  Eighth  month  18th.  At  Bom- 
bay, where  the  eclipse  was  nearly  total,  the  weather 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  rain  fell  at  the  time  of 
greatest  obscuration.  Telegrams  have  been  received 
from  Major  Tenant,  who  commanded  the  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  from  Dr.  Janssen  who  commanded  the 
French  Party.  Major  Tenant  states  that  light, 
fleecy  clouds  covered  the  sky,  but  that  the  eclirse 
had  in  the  main  been  successfully  observed. 

Dr.  Janssen,  of  the  French  corps,  telegraphs  to 
Paris  that  he  had  successfully  observed  the  eclipse. 
He  says  that  the  spectrum  of  the  red  protuberances 
which  are  seen  around  the  black  disc  of  the  moon 
during  the  time  of  total  obscuration,  and  which 
have  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  body  of  the  sun, 
has  been  found  to  present  a  very  remarkable  and 
unexpected  appearance.  What  this  appearance  is 
the  dispatch  does  not  state.  The  nature  of  these  pro- 
tuberances, it  is  conjectured,  has  been  accurately 
ascertained  by  the  spectroscope.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  a  self-luminous  object  is  conclusively  de- 
termined by  means  of  this  instrument.  A  rainbow- 
colored  streak  of  light  indicates  that  the  source  of 
light  is  a  luminous  solid  or  liquid  ;  the  colored 
streak  crossed  by  dark  lines  indicates  that  before 
reaching  the  observer  the  light  from  a  luminous 
solid  or  liquid  has  passed  through  an  absorptive 
vapor,  and  a  spectrum  consisting  of  bright  lines 
only  indicates  that  the  source  of  light  is  a  luminous 
gas.  These  principles  are  so  well  settled  that  no 
doubt  is  entertained  that  Janssen  has  discovered 
whether  the  sun  is  composed  of  solid,  fluid  or  gase- 
ous substances. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara. — A  complete  account  of 
the  geology  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  it  is  stated,  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Ac- 
curate observations  have  been  made  of  the  extent 
of  the  wearing  away  of  the  rocks  at  the  Falls.  Le 
Vaux,  the  observer,  states  that  the  Horseshoe  Falls 
have  receded  more  than  six  feet  at  the  great  bend, 
or  "central  bight,"  since  his  visit  last  year,  and 
that  the  average  rate  of  retrogression  from  this 
point  along  the  precipice  to  the  "Canadian  bend" 
has  been  five  feet. 
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PESTALOZZI,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 
Early  History. — Labors  on  behalf  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation.— Establishment  at  Neuhof. — Experiment 
at  Stantz. — Burgdorf. — Yverdon. — Principles. 
(Continued  from  page  452.; 

Under  the  united  aid  and  guidance  of  these 
men,  the  establishment  at  Burgdorf  continued 
to  flourish,  until  from  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  possibly  some  jealousy  of  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  his  teaching  in  the 
aristocratic  Canton  of  Berne,  all  public  as- 
sistance was  first  withdrawn  ;  and,  finally  he 
had  notice  to  quit.  The  Canton  de  Vaud 
at  once  opened  its  arms  to  him ;  and  offered 
him  the  choice  of  several  localities  and  seve- 
ral public  buildings  whereto  to  transfer  the 
institution.  The  celebrated  Emanuel  de 
Fellenberg  also  made  him  overtures  to  unite 
their  plans.  But  though  he  was  not  insensi- 
ble of  the  great  advantages  of  being  associa- 
ted with  a  man  of  such  rank  and  opulence, 
whose  exertions  were  likewise  on  the  liberal 
side,  and  whose  views  on  many  points  wece 
coincident  with  his  own,  yet  he  was  aware  of 
a  difference  in  foundation  and  spirit,  to  which 
he  feared  to  subject  his  own  work.  Fellen- 
berg was  endeavoring  to  discover  the  best 
means  lor  educating  the  different  classes  for 
society  ad  It  is;  Pestalozzi  for  educating  all 

for  society  a.s  it  ought  to  be.    The  oiler  of 

Fellenberg  was,  however,  accepted  so  far  as 
the  temporary  transference  of  one  part  of  the 
institution   at   Burgdorf  to   his   estate  at 


Munchen-Buchsee.  The  remainder  removed 
with  Pestalozzi  to  the  castle  of  Yverdon, 
which  he  had  selected  from  among  those 
which  the  liberality  of  the  Canton  de  Vanri 
had  placed  at  his  disposal,  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  situation  on  the  'southern  shore  of 
Lake  Neufchatel ;  and  which  has  ever  since 
been  principally  associated  with  the  celebrity 
of  Pestalozzi's  name. 

The  picture  of  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon  I 
must  give  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, from  his  own  personal  knowledge  and 
memory  of  the  intercourse  he  had  enjoyed. 

"  Young  men  who  wished  to  devote  them- 
selves to  education,  many  of  them  destitute 
of  all  resources,  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
Yverdon,  where  they  all  found  a  kind  re- 
ception, and  ample  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing general  information,  as  well  as  making 
themselves  practically  acquainted  with  the 
new  method  of  instruction ;  and,  what  was  of 
far  greater  importance,  with  the  spirit  with 
which  the  whole  house  was  conducted,  and  of 
which  it  is  hardly  possible,  without  personal 
experience,  to  form  an  adequate  notion. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  the  idea  of  domestic  life 
been  more  beautifully  realized, — never  the 
effect  of  a  Christian  family  spirit  more  power- 
fully illustrated,  Persons  of  all  ages,  of  all 
tanks,  of  all  nations,  of  the  most  different 
gifts  and  abilities,  and  of  the  most  opposite 
characters,  were  united  together  by  that  un- 
affected love  which  Pestalozzi — in  years  a  mau 
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verging  to  the  grave,  but  in  heart  and  mind 
a  child — seemed  to  breathe  out  continually, 
and  to  impart  to  all  who  came  within  his 
circle.  .  .  Every  individual  with  all  that  he 
had,  and  all  that  he  could  command,  devoted 
himself  to  the  happiness  and  the  improvement 
of  all.  .  .  There  was  no  one  that  claimed  any 
privilege  for  himself, — none  that  sought  any- 
thing apart  from  others.  The  same  man  who 
read  a  Lecture  on  History  one  hour,  would,  per- 
haps in  the  next,  sit  on  the  same  form  with 
his  pupils,  in  a  lesson  of  Arithmetic  or 
Geometry  ;  nay,  he  would  request  their  as- 
sistance, and  receive  their  hints.  Such  facts 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  a  house  in  which 
every  one  was  a  teacher  of  what  he  knew ; 
and  every  one,  even  the  head  himself,  a 
learner  of  what  he  knew  not.  .  .  The  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe  was  attracted  to  a  board- 
ing-school, in  an  obscure  little  town  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  and  men  who 
had  completed  their  literary  education  were 
induced  to  take  their  seat  as  fellow-learners 
among  little  children." 

Pestalozzi,  now  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
still  retained  that  remarkable  vigor  and  ener- 
gy which  had  characterized  him  under  all 
the  difficulties  and  disappointments  of  his 
early  career,  but  which  only  simple  fidelity 
and  dedication  of  the  whole  heart  and  mind 
can  maintain  under  prosperous  circumstances. 
In  conjunction  with  his  elder  disciples,  he 
continued  to  labor  hard  in  the  production 
and  maturity  of  several  literary  works,  most- 
ly intended  to  present  the  elements  in  the 
different  branches  of  instruction  in  their 
natural  and  simplest  possible  forms,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  universal  use  and  application ; 
and  to  explain  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  "method."  His  active  mind  was  not, 
however,  inattentive  to  what  was  passing 
around  him,  in  the  great  political  changes  of 
the  eventful  years  of  1814-15 ;  and  when  the 
close  of  the  European  war  opened  brighter 
prospects  for  everthing  connected  with  free 
progress  and  social  reformation,  his  inde- 
fatigable pen  put  forth  as  a  sort  of.  fare  well 
address,  a  summary  of  his  views  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  national  improvement  by  means 
of  popular,  and  especially  of  domestic  edu- 
cation, in  an  "  Earnest  Appeal  to  the  purer 
and  nobler  Feelings  of  my  Countrymen." 

He  was  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the 
European  educational  movement.  His  estab- 
lishment had  become  the  centre  of  attraction 
and  resort  of  all  those  ardent  minds,  who, 
wearied  with  proscriptive  forms  and  material 
tendencies,  and  having  faith  in  human  progress, 
cannot  cease  striving  to  do  their  part  to  bring 
about  a  better  social  condition.  Kings  and 
Princes  now  sought  to  give  him  tokens  of 
their  interest  and  consideration,  and  even  felt 


flattered  by  his  notice  and  correspondence. 
But,  alas  !  for  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture, even  Pestalozzi  outlived  his  better  days. 
Whatever  there  is  of  human  virtue,  is  chiefly 
the  hardy  child  of  storms  and  difficulty,  and 
can  rarely  withstand  the  fostering  breath  of 
popularity,  or  bear  the  full  tide  of  success. 
After  the  delightful  picture  just  given,  it  is  a 
sore  grief  to  have  to  record  that  an  evil  in- 
fluence crept  into  the  establishment,  by  which 
Pestalozzi  himself  was  deceived. 

By  the  ascendency  of  this  influence,  his 
most  devoted  friends  and  earnest  fellow-labor- 
ers found  themselves,  one  after  another,  com- 
pelled to  leave  him.  "  In  1816,"  says  his 
biographer  before  quoted,  "Krusi  took  his 
departure,  with  the  voice  of  sorrow ;  and 
Niederer,  the  year  after,  with  the  voice  of 
warning."  The  institution  rapidly  declined, 
and  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  pecuniary  embarrasments ;  which, 
from  his  unbounded  benevolence,  and  ex- 
treme dislike  of  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  details  of  money-matters,  had  always  been 
the  weak  practical  side  of  Pestalozzi's  charac- 
ter. He  died  at  Brugg  in  the  Canton  of  J 
Basel,  on  the  17th  of  the  2d  month,  1827,  in  1 
the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

Pestalozzi  was  short  in  stature,  square  in  J 
figure;  and  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  sink, 
as  it  were,  between  the  shoulders,  gave  to  | 
him  a  certain  singular  and  somewhat  unpre-  | 
possesing  appearance.    His  countenance  was  ] 
marked  by  the  traces  of  early  thought,  and 
of  deep  internal  conflict  and  suffering.  His 
habitual  neglect  of  dress,  and  of  all  other  || 
matters  of  outward  recommendation,  and  his  H 
unstudied  manners,  did  not  help  to  obviate 
the  first  unfavorable  impression  he  often  1 
made  upon  strangers,  and  sometimes  subject-  | 
ed  him  to  ridicule. 

He  had  no  pretensions  to  learning,  nor  to  | 
any  of  those  acquisitions  in  science  or  accom- 
plishment, which  are  usually  expected  in  a  | 
teacher.  By  one  of  his  earliest  friends  and 
disciples,  who  knew  him  best,  it  is  stated,  that 
"in  the  common  matters  of  routine  of  any 
ordinary  school  examination  he  would  have  if 
stood  remarkably  behind."  Without  the  ad- 
vantages of  person,  or  rank,  or  fortune,  or 
even  those  talents  and  acquirements  that 
usually  mark  a  man  for  distinction,  we  must 
look  a  little  deepef  for  sources  of  that  repu- 
tation and  the  extraordinary  influence  he  ac- 
quired among  his  cotemporaries,  in  almost 
entirely  turning  the  current  of  men's  minds, 
and  causing  them  to  run  in  new  channels, 
and  giving  them  a  world-wide  impulse  on  the 
vital  subject  of  education.  For  the  impress 
he  has  left  behind  him,  we  must  look  into  his 
viewrs  and  principles,  into  the  internal  laws 
he  announced  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  all 
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truly  progressive  culture ;  which,  although 
the  institutions  they  are  first  more  or  less 
enshrined  in  from  the  common  causes  of 
human  weakness  and  decay  may  fail,  must 
continue  to  be  those  that  all  the  efforts  at  im- 
provement and  regeneration  manifesting  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  will  revert  to,  when- 
ever the  dead  forms  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances into  which  all  our  best  things  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  fall  back,  react  upon 
the  life,  and  become  too  oppressive  any  longer 
to  be  borne. 

An  enlarged  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  especially  for  those  of  the  op- 
pressed and  neglected  classes,  added  to  an  ac- 
tive benevolence  that  seems  to  have  known 
no  bounds,  were  undoubtedly  among  the 
leading  characteristics  of  Pestalozzi's  mind. 
"Ever  since  my  youthful  days,"  he  writes 
of  himself,  "the  course  of  my  feelings,  rolling 
on  like  a  mighty  stream,  was  directed  to  this 
one  end,  to  stem  the  sources  of  that  misery  in 
which  I  saw  the  people  around  me  immersed." 
We  have  seen  that  he  applied  himself  to  two 
of  the  professions,  supposed  to  provide  reme- 
dies for  our  spiritual,  and  some  of  our  natu- 
ral evils ;  but  that  his  acute  sense  of  truth 
and  justice  compelled  him  to  abandon  them, 
when  he  found  it  was  not  held  dishonorable 
to  employ  them  for  quite  other  ends.  The 
more  he  studied  the  state  of  society,  the  more 
he  saw  that  the  training  of  its  various  classes 
was  not  in  accordance  with  its  professed  ob- 
jects ;  that  life  was  no  where  considered  as 
the  only  ground  for  profession ;  nor,  in  our 
public  institutions  were  they  even  seriously 
taught  as  "essentially  connected  ;  that  want  of 
harmony  in  the  results  was  consequently 
everywhere  prevalent;  that  appearances  in 
genera]  took  the  place  of  realities  with  the 
upper  classes,  while  the  lower  classes  were 
wholly  neglected. 

It  was  therefore  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
the  neglected  and  destitute  classes  that  his 
earnest  efforts  were  first  directed.  Education 
in  its  largest  sense  appeared  to  him  to  be  their 
most  pressing  need.  To  elevate  them  by  in- 
dustry and  culture  to  a  position  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  work  out  their  own 
freedom  and  independence,  was  what  he  held 
to  be  essential.  In  order  to  discover  the  best 
means  for  this  ewl,  it  was  among  them  that 
the  energy  and  singleness  of  his  character, 
and  his  remarkable  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  in- 
duced him  to  seek  his  experience.  Those 

who,  in  pursuance  of  the  simple  line  of  duty, 
think  it  right  to  visit  the  prison  and  the 

asylum,  and  to  place  themselves  in  actual 
sympathy  and  relationship  with  the  real  life 

of  those  whom  they  desire  lo  serve,  know 
Something  of  the  deep  insight  into  themselves 
and  human  nature  of  the  rich  Lesssons  of 


observation  and  experience  this  pathway 
alone  can  secure.  Perhaps  no  one  was  ever 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  daily 
inner  life  of  the  poor.  Very  touchingly  he 
says  of  himself,  "  I  lived  for  years  in  the 
circle  of  more  than  fifty  pauper  children.  I 
divided  with  them  in  poverty  my  bread.  I 
lived  myself  as  a  beggar,  in  order  to  teach 
beggars  to  live  like  men.  .  .  In  misery  I 
became  more  and  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  misery  of  the  people  and  its  sources, 
and  thus  learned  to  know  them  as  no  prosper- 
ous man  can.  I  suffered  what  the  people  suf- 
fered ;  and  the  people  showed  itself  to  me,  as  it 
was,  and  as  it  showed  itself  to  no  other  man." 

One  of  the  first  great  truths  that  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  Pestalozzi,  in  the  course  of 
his  investigations,  was  with  regard  to  the 
period  at  which  education  commences  in  the 
life  of  the  child.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  in- 
quiries, he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
first  hour  of  its  instruction  is  the  hour  of  its 
birth.  From  the  moment  in  which  the  senses 
of  the  child  become  susceptible  of  the  im- 
pressions of  nature,  from  that  moment  does  na- 
ture commence  her  teachings  herself,  whether 
any  other  influence  is  at  hand  to  regulate 
the  lessons  or  not.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
that  this  so  simple  and  obvious  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  otherwise  than  step  by  step, 
after  long  experience  through  a  patient  pro- 
cess of  laborious  deduction  ;  and  to  the  no 
small  surprise  and  delight  of  Pestalozzi  him- 
self. It  gave  him  a  definite  starting-point,  a 
fixed  and  foundational  fulcrum  on  which  ho 
could  establish  his  levers  to  upraise  the  old 
world  of  nations  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Axiom  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  ready  as  is 
the  theoretical  assent  given  to  it,  when  ad- 
dressed to  the  intelligent  mind,  we  all  practi- 
cally disbelieve  it,  in  the  treatment  of  our 
children.  To  say  nothing  of  the  vulgar 
notion  that  the  business  of  education  only 
seriously  commences  when  the  child  is  sen4 
to  school,  and  the  secret  misgivings  of  those 
parents  who  do  make  some  earlier  attempts 
at  forming  the  minds  of  their  children  that, 
they  are  trespassing  on  the  field  of  other  and 
surer  hands,  are  not,  almost  universally,  the 
first  and  tenderest  years  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood left  to  all  sorts  of  chance  influences, 
and  worsef  Depend  upon  it,  nature  and  her 
laws  never  neglect  the  child,  any  more  than 
she  does  the  natural  soil,  whether  cared  for 
and  cultivated  or  not.  All  the  influences 
around  us,  for  good  and  for  evil,  are  una 
ingly  at  work,  both  with  an  external  and  an 
/eternal  forming  power.  And  as  education, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  com  men  era  with 
the  moment  of  birth,  so  it  is  a  lVstaloxRiau 
principle  that  it  never  finishes,  except  with 
the  final  hour. 
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From  the  period  at  which  education  thus 
commences,  Pestalozzi  was  naturally  led  to 
look  around  for  the  first  teachers.  True  to 
the  beautiful  order  and  providence  that  every- 
where prevails,  nature  finds  these  at  once  in 
the  mothers.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  Pesta- 
lozzi relied  on  more  surely  than  another,  and 
that  is  breathed  into  his  writings  with  more  con- 
stancy and  earnestness,  as  a  means  of  reform- 
ing popular  education,  of  rendering  it  as 
universal  as  its  objects,  and  of  infusing  a 
living  spirit  into  its  old  empiric  forms,  it  is 
the  unfailing  power  and  tenderness  of  mater- 
nal love.  Mothers  are,  of  necessity,  the  first 
teachers  of  mankind,  the  especial  guardians 
of  our  most  important  and  most  forming 
years.  Women  are  endowed  with  more  con- 
stancy and  higher  instincts  than  men ;  and 
in  every  extremity  are  our  final  resort. 
Scarcely  beyond  them  does  the  essential  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  exist.  To  awaken  in  mothers, 
therefore,  a  sense  of  their  high  calling,  was 
the  aim  on  which  he  rested  his  chief  hopes 
for  the  rising  generations.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  objections  against  adding  this 
duty  to  the  over-burdened  duties  of  mothers, 
especially  in  the  oppressed  households  of  the 
laboring  population,  and  of  the  general  plea 
of  want  of  qualification  so  readily  raised  by 
mothers  of  all  classes.  He  strenuously  de- 
nied both  thcone  and  the  other.  He  showed  how 
the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  would  lighten  all 
other  duties  ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  social  ar- 
rangements must  be  altered  to  the  greater  and 
more  pressing  need.  Nor  is  it,  in  truth,  the 
humbler  classes  who,  in  proportion  to  their 
means  and  opportunities,  neglect  their  chil- 
dren the  most.  The  most  heartless  abandon- 
ment is  towards  the  other  end  of  society, 
nearly  in  an  ascending  scale.  Pestalozzi  was 
firm  in  the  belief  that  with  the  gift  itself,  and 
with  the  desire,  Providence  would  always  be- 
stow the  ability  to  nurture,  with  the  aid  of 
the  improved  methods  of  instruction  which 
the  idea  of  the  duty  and  the  necessity  would 
themselves  give  birth  to.  As  has  been  stated, 
he  labored  himself  perseveringly  at  the  pro- 
duction of  elementary  books,  so  based  upon 
the  true  principles  of  the  development  of  the 
human  mind,  that  the  uneducated  could  use 
them,  in  the  steps  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, as  well  as  the  most  learned.  At  least 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  infantile  development, 
and  perhaps  much  further  than  is  generally 
supposed  into  the  opening  promise  of  youth, 
nothing  can  replace  a  mother's  love  and  in- 
fluence ;  nor  can  anything  repay  the  loss  to 
mothers  themselves  of  the  highest  teachings, 
and  the  purest  earthly  sources  of  joy  and 
happiness,  by  resigning  their  most  sacred 
trust  into  the  hands  of  others.  Very  much 
of  the  failure  of  most  of  our  modern  refine- 


ments in  education,  in  producing  its  highest 
ends,  may  perhaps  be  closely  connected  with 
this  one  error,  lying  so  near  to  the  sources  of 
life. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"THE  NATURAL  MAN." 

"  It  is  generally  allowed  amongst  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  that  in  us — that  is,  in 
our  flesh  or  natural  man — dwelleth  no  good 
thing."  This  quotation  is  but  a  reiteration 
of  a  sentiment  that  has  been  handed  down 
through  many  generations  and  received  as  a 
truism.  On  reading  it  to-day,  the  queries 
spontaneously  arose,  Who  was  the  Creator  of 
this  "natural  man"  in  whom  "no  good 
dwells?"  What  are  the  faculties  and  dispo- 
sitions inherent  in  that  nature,  and  whence 
their  origin  f  Benevolence,  leading  to  unsel- 
fish aid  to  the  destitute  and  afflicted,  and  to 
a  charitable  feeling  towards  the  erring ;  hu- 
man love  binding  together  families  and  friends, 
and  sacrificing  personal  ease  and  health  for 
their  benefit ;  the  power  of  admiration  for  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  outer  world,  and  an  appreci- 
tion  of  life's  privileges, — are  not  these  among 
the  many  endowments  of  the  "  natural  man," 
and  are  these  evils  t  I  am  induced  to  offer 
these  thoughts  in  their  simplicity  to  the  "  In- 
telligencer," in  the  hope  of  eliciting  from  some 
of  its  readers  their  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
If  I  am  in  error  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
"  natural  man"  and  what  "  dwells  in  him,"  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  I  have  feared 
that  not  this  alone,  but  other  phr&ses  which 
have  descended  to  us  traditionally,  have  been 
adopted  without  examination  into  their  merits, 
and  are  being  still  perpetuated  more  to  the 
perplexity  of  the  inexperienced  mind  than  to 
its  spiritual  enlightenment ;  I  would  suggest 
that  such  should  be  brought  before  us  through 
the  pages  of  the  Intelligencer,  by  any  one  who 
apprehends  a  fallacy  in  their  meaning.  A 
discussion  on  such  subjects  conducted  in  the 
"  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,"  I  believe  would 
tend  to  an  enlargement  of  spiritual  views,  in 
which  might  be  experienced  a  growth  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Queries  advanced  and  met 
with  replies  in  ever  so  simple  language,  or 
articles  on  any  subject  worthy  our  considera- 
tion, would  doubtless  lighten  the  burden  of 
our  estimable  editors  who  have  labored  long 
in  this  field  without  any  remuneration  except 
that  accruing  from  the  effort  to  do  good. 
Should  not  more  who  have  reaped  the  benefit 
of  their  labors  put  their  shoulders  to  the  work 
for  the  help  of  these,  and  thus  occupy  their 
gifts  in  this  way  to  their  own  and  other's  ad- 
vantage ?  Surely,  in  such  a  periodical,  in  a 
'  Society  where  there  is  so  much  talent,  research 
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and  experience,  there  should  be  more  original 
matter,  and  through  this  medium  we  may 
"  help  each  other." 

Richmond,  Ind.  S. 


God  will  accept  your  first  attempts  to  serve 
him  not  as  a  perfect  work,  but  as  a  beginning. 
The  first  little  blades  of  wheat  are  as  pleasant 
to  the  farmer's  eyes  as  the  whole  field  waving 
with  grain. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR  OF  LYDIA  S.  WIERMAN. 

Lydia  S.  Wierraan,  a  minister  of  Clear 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Illinois,  recently 
deceased,  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey,  in  1804.  When  she  was  about  six 
years  old,  her  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary 
Limdy,  moved  to  Burlington  County,  in  the 
same  State. 

She  was  of  an  active  temperament,  and  in 
early  life  manifested  a  desire  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  youthful  vanity  and  folly,  but  was 
restrained  by  her  parents,  who  tenderly  ad- 
monished and  watched  over  their  children 
for  good.  She  listened,  and  generally  sub- 
mitted to  their  counsels,  though  at  times 
much  in  the  cross  to  her  natural  inclinations ; 
and  in  after  years  she  often  expressed  that 
nothing  weighed  more  upon  her  mind,  or 
gave  her  greater  uneasiness,  than  to  observe 
disobedience  to  parents. 

After  she  arrived  at  womanhood  her  health 
became  impaired,  and  realizing  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  and  feeling  that  she  had  a  work 
to  do,  she  thirsted  for  that  living  water  and 
that  heavenly  bread  which  can  alone  nourish 
and  sustain  the  soul.  She  sought  in  solitary 
walks  and  in  her  private  chamber  to  com- 
mune with  her  Father  in  secret,  and  was 
thereby  strengthened  to  forsake  youthful 
vanity,  and  enabled  to  bear  a  testimony  to 
plainness  and  simplicity  in  dress  and  address. 

Quite  early  in  life  she  appeared  in  the 
ministry,  and  her  example  and  solid  deport- 
ment were  such  as  to  command  respect  wher- 
ever her  lot  was  cast.  Her  ministry  being 
not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  "  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
with  power,"  often  baptized  the  assembly  in  a 
deep  and  reverent  sense  of  the  love  of  God. 
Having  a  retentive  memory  and  conversa- 
tional powers  of  a  high  order,  she  was  pecu- 
liarly calculated  by  her  loving  and  endear- 
ing manners  to  interest  and  instruct  the  social 
circle.  To  some  of  her  younger  sisters  she 
was  as  a,  mother. 

On  the  84th  of  Third  month,  1831,  she 
was  married  to  .loci  Wicrnmn,  of  Adams  Cq., 
Pa.  In  the  relation  of  wife  her  example  was 
worthy  of  imitation,  showing  in  her  every- 
day walk  a  concern  to  maintain  the  nearness 


of  feeling  which  united  them.  In  the  capaci- 
ty of  mother,  tenderness  and  firmness  were 
blended  with  a  deep  concern  for  the  present 
and  eternal  welfare  of  her  children.  For  a 
number  of  years  she  and  her  husband  were 
proprietors  of  a  Female  Seminary,  established 
at  their  own  home,  and  she  devoted  herself 
with  zeal  to  the  cause  of  education.  The 
mental  and  moral  advancement  of  the  youth 
at  all  times  engaged  her  earnest  labor  and 
unwearied  attention. 

She  was  a  half  sister  of  the  late  indefati- 
gable philanthropist,  Benjamin  Lundy,  and 
was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  liberation  of 
the  slave,  encouraging  all  to  work  in  the  way 
that  seemed  to  them  right  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end.  She  felt  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor,  but  was  charitable  to- 
ward those  who  differed  from  her  in  senti- 
ment. 

In  gospel  love  she  visited  manv  families 
in  Virginia  and  elsewhere  who  held  slaves, 
to  warn  and  plead  with  them  against  this 
most  iniquitous  practice.  She  also  visited 
the  slave  prisons  in  Baltimore ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  her  labors  were  kindly  received, 
and  had  the  effect  of  softening  the  hearts  of 
some  of  the  people.  In  illustrating  her  feel- 
ings of  love  and  charity,  we  quote  a  passage 
from  one  of  her  letters :  "  My  dear  Sister, 
Thou  feel'st  very  near  to  me.  I  remember 
when  we  used  to  sit  by  our  father's  fire,  in 
silent  meditation,  to  have  seen  thy  heart 
tendered  and  drawu  forth  in  sympathy  witty 
human  woe.  How  I  would  enjoy  to  sit  with 
thee  again,  that  we  might  mingle  our  tears 
together.  If  the  same  mind  is  in  us  that  was 
in  Jesus,  we  shall  be  sent  to  the  lost  of  the 
human  family,  and  shall  feel  inclined  to  re- 
claim the  prodigal  and  the  sinner,  (those 
generally  esteemed  immoral.) 

"If  we  do  this,  we  must  be  in  the  spirit  in 
which  He  was.  He  was  the  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners.  He  sat  at  their  table-. 
He  was  found  in  their  company,  ami  lie 
ministered  to  them  reproof;  they  saw  11  is 
example,  and  were  instructed  ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  our  light  must  shine  upon  those  around 
us.  Oh,  then,  let  us  put  far  from  us  that  dis- 
position which  would  say  to  the  farthest 
wanderer,  'Prodigal,  stand  by  thyself;  come 
not  near  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.' " 

In  1857,  she  removed  with  her  husband  to 
Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  where  her  friends  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  her  example  and  public  services,  a* 
follows:  "Our  dear  friend  ami  acceptable 
minister,  Lydia  S.  Wierman.  ^deceased,)  was 
a  valuable  member  of  our  meeting  tor  one 
year,  in  which  time  her  solid  deportment, 
and  interesting  and  instructive  conversation, 
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endeared  her  to  us.  She  was  diligent  in  at- 
tending meetings  and  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  many  who 
heard  her ;  warning  them  to  beware  of  world- 
ly ambition,  and  to  seek  and  labor  for  true 
riches  in  Christ,  which  endure  forever.  She 
had  a  gift  of  utterance  beyond  many.  Sound 
in  judgment  and  doctrine,  and  convincing  to 
the  understanding,  her  testimonies  were  also 
pleasing  to  many  who  were  not  of  our  So- 
ciety. May  we  who  remain  be  faithful  unto 
the  Lord  ;  freely  give  up  to  follow  him,  and 
manifest  our  love  and  respect  for  our  deceased 
friend  and  her  work,  by  following  the  whole- 
some counsel  and  Christian  advice  which  she 
so  often  gave." 

In  the  year  1858,  she  removed  with  her 
family  to  Putnam  County,  Illinois,  and  was 
attached  to  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
where  her  labors  of  love  in  the  ministry  were 
marked  as  of  the  ability  that  God  gives ; 
manifesting  both  in  public  and  private  a 
Godly  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  she  often  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  operative 
influence  of  the  power  and  Spirit  of  Truth 
upon  the  mind,  in  order  to  realize  a  union 
and  communion  of  spirit  with  the  Father. 
It  was  evidently  her  desire  that  all  might 
realize  the  feeling  that  would  induce  them  to 
give  God  the  praise,  honor  and  glory  for 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  With  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Monthly  Meeting  she  ap- 
pointed meetings  in  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods, among  professors  of  other  religious 
denominations,  which  resulted  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  her  friends,  and  to  the  peace  of  her 
own  mind.  She  also  visited  in  gospel  love, 
*  Friends  in  various  places  in  Illinois,  scattered 
as  they  are ;  and  even  after  her  health  be- 
came impaired,  she  persevered  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  which  she  believed  to  be  re- 
quired of  her,  and  realized  that  her  strength, 
both  physically  and  spiritually,  was  adequate 
to  the  work.  It  was  manifest  to  the  visited, 
that  her  chief  joy  was  in  being  a  faithful 
laborer  in  her  Heavenly  Father's  vineyard. 

In  the  fall  of  1859,  she  attended  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  held  at  Honey  Creek,  Indiana, 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Richmond.  Be- 
fore setting  out  on  the  journey,  she  obtained 
a  minute  from  her  Monthly  Meeting,  expres- 
sive of  unity  with  her  apprehension  of  duty, 
to  attend  White  Water  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  to  visit  some  of  the  families  of  Milford 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  she  performed  to 
her  own  and  her  friends  satisfaction. 

In  1860,  she  attended  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing held  at  Blue  River,  Indiana,  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Waynesville,  Ohio, 
with  a  minute  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  ex- 
pressive of  unity  with  her  concern  to  appoint 


some  meetings  on  her  way  going  and  return- 
ing, and  in  and  about  Waynesville,  which 
was  satisfactorily  accomplished.  She  also 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Richmond 
in  the  year  1861. 

Her  health  being  much  impaired  the  last 
three  years  of  her  life,  she  was  confined  most- 
ly at  home,  but  she  was  diligent  in  attending 
meetings  when  her  health  permitted,  extend- 
ing counsel  and  encouragement  to  her  fellow- 
travellers  Zionward.  The  establishment  of  a 
small  library  in  the  year  1862,  under  the 
care  of  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  is  due 
to  her  exertions. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  her  sisters,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  before  her  death,  she  re- 
marked, "Indisposition  has  prevented  my 
finishing  this  letter.  It  is  a  great  trial  not  to 
be  able  to  go  out,  nor  sew,  knit  nor  read 
much.  I  pray  continually  for  patience  to 
endure  so  monotonous  a  life,  and  my  mind  is 
preserved  in  quietness  and  peace.  I  reflect 
on  my  former  life  and  find  many  things  to 
regret,  but  the  consciousness  of  right  inten- 
tions relieves  the  pain  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, and  I  look  to  the  future  life  calmly 
and  full  of  hope.  I  know  not  how  soon  I 
may  leave  this  clay  tenement,  or  how  long  I 
must  endure  the  beatings  of  the  storms  of 
time,  but  all  is  peace  within.  My  hope  and 
trust  are  in  God,  who  answereth  prayer. 
Oh,  joyful  hope  !  that  we  shall  meet  again  to 
part  no  more  !"  We  will  add  her  farewell 
message :  4<  My  dear  sister,  I  am  lying  very 
sick  on  my  bed  at  home,  where  I  have  been 
most  of  the  time  for  the  last  eight  days, 
solemnly  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few  days 
the  veil  will  be  drawn  between  you  and  me. 
and  that  we  will  meet  no  more  on  this  side  of 
the  grave !  I  bid  you  a  loving  and  affection- 
ate farewell.  My  feelings  are  those  of  calm 
resignation  and  faith  in  the  Divine  Father, 
who  hath  been  with  me  from  my  youth  up  ; 
which  faith  and  trust  have  been  my  strength 
through  time,  and  now  support  my  mind  as 
life  is  calmly  waning.  Farewell,  my  dear 
sister,  dear  brother,  and  children  all,  as 
though  named,  and  may  we  meet  again 
where  there  is  no  separation." 

Their  residence  having  been  burned  by 
accident,  nearly  all  her  private  writings  and 
a  journal  of  a  part  of  her  services  in  the  min- 
istry wTere  destroyed,  and,  owing  to  her  pro- 
tracted ill  health,  they  were  never  replaced. 

After  a  long  and  trying  sickness,  which 
she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience, and  during  which  she  frequently  ex- 
tended words  of  counsel  and  encouragement 
to  her  friends,  she  departed  this  life  on  the 
28th  of  Fifth  month,  1864,  leaving  a  void  in 
her  immediate  circle  which  neither  time  nor 
change  can  fill. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INCENTIVES  TO  WORSHIP. 

The  Western  States  and  Territories,  com- 
prising more  than  half  of  our  country,  have, 
as  an  element  in  their  growing  population, 
many  isolated  families  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Most  of  these 
on  their  removal  here  are  probably  not  in- 
formed of  the  localities  of  settled  meetings, 
and  if  thev  were,  the  fact  of  the  land  being 
dearer  than  an  average  in  such  vicinities, 
turns  their  attention  to  other  parts  where  we 
have  no  meetings.  Having  lived  in  the  West 
several  years  with  my  family,  and  remote 
from  any  established  meeting,  our  course  of 
duty  and  inquiry  have  led  us  to  some  items 
of  intelligence  that,  it  seems  to  me,  may  lift 
other  heads  in  hope,  if  more  widely  known. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  good  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord  in  a  public,  open  way,  and  to  main- 
tain with  all  the  force  of  silent,  good  example, 
and  all  the  emphasis  of  true  speech,  that  in 
Him,  and  Him  alone  is  everlasting  strength. 
And  this  prayerful,  every-day  waiting  must 
be  an  individual  work.  Why,  then,  may  not 
any  isolated  member  or  family  have  a  meet- 
ing publicly  to  prove  to  the  world  that  all 
who  truly  wait  upon  the  Lord  do,  everywhere, 
renew  their  strength  ?  Impressed  with  these 
blessed  truths,  we  upon  our  settlement  here, 
instituted  a  home  meeting.  Though  very  few 
others  attended,  we  felt  it  a  strength  to  us. 
We  also  opened  a  home  school,  which  attract- 
ed more  attention,  and  led,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  to  voluntary  offers  from 
some  of  our  neighbors  to  furnish  us  with  funds 
for  building  a  seminary  in  our  village,  where 
other  children  might  be  taught  with  ours, 
though  the  free  system  had  long  since  been 
adopted  here.  None  of  these  people  were 
Friends,  though  two  had  been  raised  among 
them.  Established  in  the  school  without  any 
purpose  of  using  it  for  a  meeting-house,  a  few 
of  our  inquiring  neighbors  desired  us  to  change 
our  place  of  worship  from  the  house  to  the 
Seminary,  which  we  have  done — and,  we  feel, 
with  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others.  There 
is  a  family  meeting  which  was  begun  before 
ours, — 27  miles  off— which  is  frequently  at- 
tended by  a  goodly  number  of  people,  though 
generally  held  in  silence. 

There  being  in  this  section  of  Illinois,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  Other  parts  of  the 
Stale,  numbers  of  scattered  families,  a  con- 
cern was  felt  for  the  opening  of  Circular 
Monthly  Meetings  for  Worship.  On  apply- 
ing to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Clear  Crock, 

our  request  was  granted  over  two  yean  since, 
and  these,  meetings  are  attended  6y  the  most 

of  Friends,  and  by  numbers  of  other  people. 

Our  mode  of  WOl^hip  is  so  singular  and  so 
distinct  in  principle  from  the  popular  forms, 


that  we  may  not,  at  first,  expect  any  large 
additions  to  our  fold  by  convincement ;  but 
the  privilege  of  social  intercom  munion  through 
the  medium  of  inspired  worship,  to  those  who 
know  the  pure  and  perfect  way,  is  one  of  the 
endearing  charms  of  life.  And  the  writer  of 
these  lines  can  affirm,  that  one  alone  in  a 
meeting  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  is  and  can 
be  favored  with  the  sweet  incomes  of  Divine 
love.  The  Truth,  then,  points  out  the  way 
for  the  gathering  of  people  in  all  lands,  and 
without  any  other  ministry  than  the  free 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  everywhere  will- 
ing, and  everywhere  near.  Abraham  wor- 
shipped alone,  and  became  the  spiritual  father 
of  a  multitude.  The  true,  preserving,  vital 
strength  never  was  in  man,  nor  in  numbers  of 
men :  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  alone  is  everlast- 
ing strength ;  hence  Abraham  is  as  mighty 
alone  as  Solomon  in  the  great  congregation. 
If  all  the  scattered,  living  members  of  our 
Society  would  offer,  as  Daniel  did,  public  de- 
votion to  God,  at  stated  times,  and  wait  for 
the  arising  of  Divine  power,  they  would  be  as 
so  many  beacon  lights  to  external  worship- 
pers, inviting  them  to  that  grace  which  has 
appeared  unto  all,  and  which,  as  affirmed  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  sufficient  for  them.  No 
worship  is  so  honorable — none  so  truly  ex- 
alted— as  that  of  waiting  for  and  worshipping 
God  in  Spirit;  for  no  communion  can  be  to 
high,  so  pure,  so  holy,  as  that  between  man 
and  his  Maker. 

Prophetdown,  III.  S.  A. 
 — — ■  

There  is  a  living  power  in  true  sentiments. 
When  we  hear  them  spoken,  they  take  their 
place  in  our  memories,  and  seem  often  to  hide 
themselves  away  out  of  sight.  But  in  times 
of  trial,  temptation,  or  suffering,  just  when 
they  are  needed  for  strength  or  comfort,  some 
spirit  hand  turns  the  leaf  on  which  they  were 
written,  and  lo!  they  are  ours  again. 

EXCERrTS, 

Or  scraps  from  unpublished  Letters  recently  received. 

....  While  it  gave  me  concern,  (the  inti- 
mation of  's  indisposition,)  I  was  not  un- 
mindful that  her  ascent  up  the  groat  hill  of 
the  present  life  must  be  nearly  consummated. 
Doubtless  she  can  look  back  from  her  ele- 
vated position,  over  the  long  track  of  her  ex- 
istence, and  sec  many  evidences  of  trial  and 
infirmity — yet  with  Booh  a  Divine  Hand  near 
to  support  under  all  such  conditions:  and  can 
we  not  believe,  come  when  thev  may.  that  the 
same  Hand  will  be  more  clearly  sern  in  the 
later  and  closing  hours  when  the  solemn 
journey  here  shall  terminate — ready  nnd  pre- 
pared to  lift  into  that  chariot  of  light  winch 
shall  convey  her  onward  and  upward  to  the 
I  beautiful  home  prepared  for  all  who  love  the 
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appearing  and  government  of  the  One  Eter- 
nal Power. 


Thy  words  of  encouragement  made  me 
stronger,  even  though  I  felt  unworthy  of  half 
the  credit  thou  gives  me  in  regard  to  the  pa- 
tience and  resignation  with  which  the  little 
counter  currents  of  my  life  are  met.  Far 
short  as  I  come  of  this,  thy  good  counsel 
stimulated  me  to  greater  watchfulness  and 
resignation  to  every  dispensation,  which, 
though  trying  even  to  the  better  life,  yet  may 
be  as  blessings  dispensed  with  unsightly  cover- 
ings. When  we  come  at  some  future  time  to 
look  in  upon  them,  they  may  prove  to  be 
costly  jewels  gathered  out  of  bitter  crosses 
and  self-denial,  and  which,  if  we  faint  not, 
may  have  a  setting  in  the  crown  immortal, 
which,  may  we  not  believe,  awaits  every  fol- 
lower of  "  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart."  When  I  look  at  these  things  in  this 
way,  I  rejoice  that  my  life  is  just  as  it  is ;  but 
when  we  come  to  live  the  hours  of  trial,  how 
we  shrink,  falter  and  grow  almost  rebellious ! 
"  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 
Yesterday,  in  reading  Hugh  Judge's  journal, 
I  was  much  interested  with  his  humility  and 
his  resignation  to  hard  things  in  his  earlv 
life,  when  at  one  time  he  almost  resolved  to 
run  away  from  his  master,  thinking  even 
prison  fare  would  be  better  than  what  he  had. 
But  the  Father  restrained  him.  He  had  a 
work  for  him  to  do,  and  in  preparing  him  for 
it  He  turned  these  crosses  and  disappointments 
into  blessings.  Truly  we  have  a  good,  su- 
premely good  Father.  "  Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  his  works;"  works  of  which  poor 
finite  man  can  have  no  conception.  Then  let 
us  not  murmur  at  any  thing  with  which  we 
meet  as  we  journey  along;  and  we  will  not,  as 
"we  come  closer  and  closer  to  our  holy  Pro- 
tector, and  feel  Him  to  be  our  all  in  all, — our 
entire  trust  and  dependence.  This  nearness, 
this  trust,  is  what  I  desire  above  all  things  for 
myself,  and  for  all  my  loved  ones ;  an  entire 
rest  from  our  own  works, — a  being  led  as  the 
gentle  lamb,  ready  to  turn  at  the  least  inti- 
mation of  the  heavenly  Shepherd  in  the  way 
He  designates.  Then  and  then  only  shall  we 
realize  our  way  to  be  a  "  way  of  pleasantness," 
and  our  path  "a  path  of  peace."  My  belief 
is  that  such  a  condition  is  attainable,  although 
it  may  have  to  be  reached  through  much  suf- 
fering; but  what  is  the  cost  compared  with 
the  prize  ? 

Happiness  is  a  state  of  discipline,  and  is 
only  to  be  found  in  any  considerable  degree 
of  purity  and  permanency  (without  which 
qualities  it  is  unworthy  of  the  name)  in  a 
regulated  and  harmonious  mind,  where  re- 
ligion is  the  charioteer,  and  reigns,  and  guides, 


and  moderates  the  mental  courses  in  the  great 
journey  of  life  with  a  firm  and  masterly  hand. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  26,  1868. 

The  New  Meeting-House  at  Reading, 
Pa. — Several  weeks  since  we  noticed  the  de- 
molition of  the  Old  Log  Meeting-House  at  J 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  and  j 
commodious  one  for  the  accommodation  of  I 
Friends  in  that  city.    A  correspondent  in 
Reading  has  furnished  an  account  of  the  open-  || 
ing  of  the  meeting  on  First-day,  the  3d  of  this  | 
month,  and  forwarded  two  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  city  which  allude  to   the  circum-  |[ 
stance.    From  these  sources  we  extract  the  j| 
following  information  :  i 

"  The  new  meeting-house  of  the  Society  of  J 
Friends  was  opened  for  public  worship  on 
First-day  morning  (6th  inst.,)  without  any  j 
ceremonies  more  than  is  usual  at  the  regular  | 
meetings  of  the  Society.  Several  members  J 
of  the  committee,  who  visit  the  meeting  quar-  j 
terly,  were  present.  ; 

"  The  usual  quarterly  meeting  for  worship 
was  held  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A 
general  invitation  having  been  extended  to 
the  public,  the  house  was  filled  to  overflowing,  j 
many  not  being  able  to  obtain  seats,  though 
chairs  and  benches  were  borrowed  to  fill  up 
all  the  available  space. 

"  After  an  impressive  silence  of  more  than  j 
half  an  hour,  a  Friend  arose  and  addressed  | 
the  people  for  nearly  an  hour,  dwelling  on  the  j 
plain  truths  of  Christianity  as  exemplified  in  ( 
the  teachings  and  practice  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  and  also  inculcating  the  necessity 
of  conforming  our  daily  life  to  these  teach- 
ings. [ 

"  He  was  followed  by  a  woman  minister  of 
the  Society,  who,  in  a  short,  practical  sermon, 
stated  some  of  the  views  and  principles  held 
by  them.    After  which  the  meeting  closed. 

"  The  Society  having  a  strong  testimony  in 
favor  of  free  gospel  ministry  and  free  seats  in 
a  house  of  worship,  of  course  no  collection 
w7as  made." 

"  The  new  meeting-house  is  22  feet  in  front 
towards  Sixth  St.,  and  50  feet  in  depth.  The 
meeting-room  22  feet  by  38  feet  6  inches.  The 
school-room  16  feet  6  inches  by  38  feet  6  in. 
The  class  or  committee  room  8  feet  by  11  feet.  ; 
The  vestibule  8  feet  by  27  feet  6  inches.  The 
platform  3  feet  8  inches  in  width,  which  ex- 
tends across  the  whole  interior. 

"  The  edifice  is  erected  of  mountain  stone,  j 
from  the  hills  adjacent  to  our  city ;  the  wood 
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work  of  white  and  yellow  pine ;  the  seats  of 
poplar,  and  several  are  from  the  old  log  struc- 
ture which  formerly  stood  in  Washington  St. 

"^Architect,  William  Eyre,  Philadelphia. 
Builder  and  Carpenter,  B.  Hemmig,  Reading. 
F.  Till  &  Co.,  of  Court  St.,  furnished  the  gas 
fittings. 

"It  is  a  plain  and  substantial  structure; 
over  the  entrance  is  a  stone  tablet  on  which  is 
inscribed : 

Friends' 
M.  H., 
1868." 


Iowa. — We  occasionally  receive  commu- 
nications from  Friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  which  give  evidence  that  they 
are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  labor,  in 
order  that  the  waste  places  may  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  scattered  tribes  may  be  gathered.  A 
correspondent  from  Marshall  County,  Iowa, 
informs  us  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  Frarie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit 
the  meetings  established  in  that  State,  and 
also  settlements  in  which  families  of  Friends 
reside,  and  to  appoint  meetings  wherever  truth 
may  open  the  way.  In  the  fulfilment  of  their 
appointment  the  committee  have  visited  and 
appointed  a  number  of  meetings,  which  our 
correspondent  informs  us  were  generally  well 
attended,  and  the  labors  of  the  committee  ap- 
preciated. 

It  is  probable  the  labors  of  the  committee 
may  result  in  the  establishment  of  some 
meetings  in  this  thriving  State,  which  is  being 
rapidly  settled  by  emigration.  A  meeting 
on  First-day  has  been  held  for  some  time 
past  at  Marcitte,  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends.  Our  correspondent  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 
resides,  "  We  have  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country  on  the  line  of  the  great  North- West- 
ern Railroad,  leading  from  Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  H  ail  mad.  Friends  desirous  of  re- 
moving to  the  West,  I  apprehend  will  find 
in  Marshall  County,  Iowa,  as  many  induce- 
ments to  locate  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State."  Many  Friends  from  the  East  bave 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  eeek  homos  in  the 
Western  Slates,  and  no  doubt  many  more 
will  do  BO,  but  we  believe  great  loss  has  often 

been  Bustained  byBettling  in  neighborhoods 

where  there  are  no  established  meetings  of 

Friends.    We  hope  this  matter  may  he  well 


considered  by  those  who  purpose  removing  to 
the  West,  and  who  have  been  trained  under 
the  influences  of  the  Society. 


Died,  at  Camden,  Del.,  on  Second-day,  the  7th 
inst.,  Phebe  Dolby,  in  her  79th  year  ;  an  elder  of 
Camden  Monthly  Meeting.  A  pure,  practical  Chris- 
tian has  passed  from  time  and  suffering  to  eternal 
rest. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Denton,  Md.,  of  con- 
gestive chill.  Jonathan  Tylok,  aged  62  years.  His 
life  as  manifested  in  love  to  his  fellow  man,  in 
which  all  who  knew  him  can  hear  witness,  is  his 
best  eulogy.  To  have  known  him  was  to  know  a 
plain,  honest,  unpretending  man,  without  vanity  or 
ostentation,  loving  his  duty  as  instructed  by  the 
light  that  was  within  him,  a  living  example  to  all 
men  that  God  was  with  him  in  all  his  ways.  So- 
ciety loses  an  upright  citizen,  his  friends  that  peace- 
ful counsel  which  few  that  are  left  among  them  will 
be  able  to  supply,  and  his  family  a  noble  father,  for 
whose  loss  God  alone  can  console  them.  His  last 
moments  were  so  calm  that  none  knew  when  he  left 
earth  to  enter  upon  the  rich  inheritance  that  is  in 
reservation  for  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  9th 

of  Eighth  month,  1868,  Martha  B.  Haxcock,  aged 
68  years;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 
The  life  of  this  departed  Friend  has  been  one  of 
many  and  varied  trials,  which  she  bore  with  Chris- 
tian patience  and  resignation.  Her  cheerful,  trust- 
ing spirit  was  a  bright  example  to  those  around  her, 
never  doubting  that  he  who  would  not  permit  a 
"sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice" 
would  also  care  for  her.  She  was  concerned  that 
her  day's  work  should  keep  pace  with  the  day,  and 
the  pale  messenger  found  her  in  the  eveuing  of  her 
life  with  her  "lamp  trimmed  and  burning;"  and 
"like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,"  we  doubt  not 
she  has  been  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner. 

 ,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Jamaica, 

Chas.  Whitson,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber and  overseer  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting,  L.  I. 
His  retiring  and  exemplary  character  gave  evidence 
that  he  endeavored  to  live  the  life  of  a  Christian  j 
and  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  one  formerly, 
"  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile." 
His  illness  was  of  short  duration,  but  he  was  per- 
mitted to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  that  awaited 
him  at  the  entrance  of  the  eternal  world  ;  frequently 
expressing  himself  as  being  entirely  ready,  that  all 
was  joy  and  happiness  before  him,  and  that  he  felt 
nothing  in  his  way.  Thus  he  quietly  passed  away, 
to  receive  the  reward  of  "well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy 
Lord."  K.  H.  B. 

Old  age  is  a  public  good.  Do  not  feel  sad 
because  you  are  old.  Wbenover  you  arc 
walking,  no  one  ever  opens  a  gate  tor  you  to 
pass  through,  no  one  ever  honors  you  frith 
any  kind  of  help,  without  being  himself  the 
better  for  what  he  does ;  for  fellow  feeling 
with  the  aged  ripens  the  soul. 


Two  things  there  are  indicative  of  a  weak 
mind  ;  to  be  silent  when  it  is  proper  to  Speak, 
and  to  speak  when  it  is  proper  to  be  .silent. — 
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OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  are  indebted  to  two  of  our  friends  in 
Ohio  for  the  following  account  of  their  late 
Yearly  Meeting : 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  was  held 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  from  31st  of  Eighth  month 
to  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  inclusive,  1868. 

On  First-day  previous,  the  public  gathering 
at  10  o'clock  was  a  large  concourse  of  Friends 
and  others ;  many  known  as  "  Gurney  Friends" 
were  present.  The  meeting  was  a  good  one ; 
living  and  encouraging  testimonies  were  borne 
to  the  all -sufficiency  of  the  l%ht  and  life  of 
Christ  in  the  soul,  and  we  were  encouraged 
to  become  more  dedicated  followers  of  this 
Divine  principle. 

In  the  afternoon,  Heavenly  love  was  like- 
wise felt  to  prevail.  A  ministering  Friend  of 
the  Gurney  branch  of  Society  expressed  unity 
with  what  had  been  said,  and  appeared  in 
supplication  for  all  present.  In  the  evening, 
two  travelling  Friends  of  that  branch  of  the 
Society  had  an  appointed  meeting  in  the 
same  house,  the  house  being  owned  in  com- 
mon by  the  three  branches  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Many  of  our  members  were  present 
at  the  meeting,  thus  reciprocating  a  feeling  of 
brotherly  kindness. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Men's  Meeting  for 
business  on  Second-day  all  the  representatives 
from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  present. 
Minutes  were  received  and  read  for  Louisa 
Steer,  a  Minister,  and  William  B.  Steer,  an 
Elder,  her  husband  and  travelling  companion, 
from  Fairfax  Monthly  Meeting,  Virginia; 
for  Thomas  Foulke,  a  Minister  from  New 
York  City,  and  for  David  and  Naomi  Barnes, 
Ministers  from  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y. 

Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  meet- 
ings with  which  we  correspond,  and  in  the 
reading  of  them  we  were  strengthened  by 
the  evidence  of  unity  and  fellowship  with 
our  distant  brethren.  To  prepare  an  Essay 
of  an  Epistle  to  respond  thereto,  several 
Friends  were  appointed. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  unite 
with  women  Friends  in  preparing  returning 
minutes  for  those  producing  them  from  their 
several  meetings. 

3d  of  the  week. — Nathan  P.  Grisell,  on  be- 
half of  the  Representatives,  reported  Joseph 
S.  Hartly  for  Clerk  and  Joseph  Mead  to  as- 
sist him,  who,  being  separately  considered, 
were  united  with,  and  appointed  to  serve  the 
ensuing  year. 

Upon  examining  the  state  of  society  as 
shown  by  the  Answers  to  the  Queries,  the 
meetings  have  all  been  attended,  except  in 
one  of  the  small  branches,  owing  to  indisposi- 
tion ;  the  mid-week  meetings  were  mostly 


small.  The  exercise  that  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  some  on  considering  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  meeting  together,  elicited 
much  pertinent  counsel  and  strong  exhorta- 
tion to  be  more  faithful  in  this  duty.  The 
remaining  answers  evince  that  the  body  is 
yet  mindful  of  our  testimonies,  though  suffer- 
ing and  weakness  abound. 

5th  of  the  week— The  minutes  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  or  Representative  Commit- 
tee were  read,  and  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
the  past  year  approved.  They  having  informed 
that  the  time  for  which  they  were  appointed 
had  transpired,  it  was  proposed  and  united  with 
by  the  meeting  that  women  Friends  should 
be  invited  to  co-operate  in  appointing  mem- 
bers to  compose  jointly  a  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings or  Representative  Committee. 

Women's  Meeting  uniting  with  the  propo- 
sition, it  became  necessary  to  make  some 
change  in  the  Discipline.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  directions  in  the  Discipline 
in  relation  to  the  number  necessary  to 
constitute  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  be  so 
changed  as  to  read  thus: — Which  is  to 
consist  of  a  suitable  number  of  men  and 
women  Friends  from  each  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing,— which  number  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  from  time  to  time.  The 
number  at  this  time  to  be  nine  men  and  four 
women  Friends  from  each  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. 

The  subject  of  Indian  affairs  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  meeting,  and  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  was  instructed  to  still  keep  the  sub- 
ject before  them  and  act  therein  as  way  may 
open.  That  Committee  has  taken  the  subject 
into  consideration,  and  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee, to  have  it  under  care  and  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  similar  committees  of  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings  if  occasion  should  re- 
quire it. 

The  Committee  of  Epistles  produced  one, 
which,  with  a  little  alteration,  was  approved,! 
and  a  copy  directed  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 
Ezekiel  Roberts,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  Job  Lamborn,  of  Salem, 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  were  appointed  co-- 
respondents for  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Under  a  feeling  of  much  love  and  harmony, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  closed  its  sessions  on  the 
3d  inst.,  after  a  season  of  true  enjoyment  to 
many  who  were  in  attendance.  There  is 
evidence  to  induce  the  belief  that  our  ming- 
ling together,  not  only  in  a  solemn  religious 
capacity,  but  also  in  the  social  relation,  has 
been  strengthening,  and  that  the  wise  resolve 
of  many  has  been  to  seek  more  earnestly  in 
the  future  for  the  sustaining  and  life-giving 
bread  that  will  nourish  and  sustain  when  all 
earthly  powers  fail.    The  meeting  concluded 
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to  meet  at  Salem  next  year,  at  the  usual  time, 
if  so  permitted. 

The  Representative  Committee  met  at  the 
rise  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  appointed  a 
Clerk,  a  Committee  to  have  the  care  of  In- 
dian affairs,  and  a  correspondent  from  each 
Quarterly  Meeting,  whose  address  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Samuel  S.  Tomlinson,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Mead,  Loydsville,  Belmont  Co., 
Ohio. 

Joseph  S.  Hartly,  Alliance,  Stark  Co., 
Ohio. 


From  the  Lima  Correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times. 
THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE. 

Lima,  Monday,  August  24,  1868.— The 
warnings  of  a  great  calamity,  of  which  I 
gave  a  hurried  account  in  my  last  letter,  have 
been  terribly  fulfilled.  From  Quito  toChiloe, 
the  whole  of  our  western  coast  has  been  vis- 
ited with  ruin  too  dreadful  for  description. 
Whole  cities,  with  their  inhabitants,  have 
been  swallowed  by  the  yawning  earth  or  sub- 
merged by  the  overwhelming  sea.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  calamity  can  only  be  estimated  at 
present;  but  every  hour  brings  fresh  tidings 
of  disasters  from  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
and  the  loss  of  life  cannot  fall  below  30,000 
souls,  while  it  may  reach  the  number  60,000. 
But  the  extent  of  this  appalling  disaster  is 
only  partially  represented  by  the  loss  of  life. 
Happy  the  fate  of  those  who  perished 
instantly,  compared  with  that  of  thousands 
who  survive.  Provisions  of  any  kind  are 
Scarcely  to  be  had,  and  the  country  is  filled 
with  starving  people  seeking  shelter  and  food. 
The  Peruvian  Congress  has  authorized  the 
President  to  spend  $2,000,000  on  the  destitute, 
and  the  guano  agents  have  loaned  the  Govern- 
ment $500,000  of  the  money,  without  interest. 
But  this  sum  will  go  but  a  small  way  toward 
relieving  the  actual  wants  of  the  thousands 
who  are  cast  homeless  and  destitute  upon  an 
almost  ruined  country. 

Although  South  America,  and  especially 
the  Western  coast,  has  often  suffered  from 
earthquakes,  none  of  equal  extent  has  occurred 
since  the  country  was  known  to  Europeans. 
The  shocks  commenced  on  the  13th  inst., 
about  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  were  felt  in  a 
radius  of  about  1,000  miles,  from  the  port  of 
Casma,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Peru, 
down  to  Cobija,  in  Bolivia.  In  different  places 
the  shocks  lasted  from  two  to  seven  minutes, 
and  caused  greater  ravages  than  any  similar 
calamity  that  ever  befel  this  country  before ; 
for  not  only  were  whole  towns  shaken  down, 
and  their  destruction  completed  by  fire,  but 
the  sea,  retiring  to  extraordinary' distances, 


returned  on  the  coast  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  and  with  a  wave  full  fifty  feet  high, 
that  covered  the  towns  and  swept  away  in  its 
reflux  everything  within  its  power,  leaving 
big  ships  high  and  dry.  The  places  where 
the  convulsion  wras  felt  most  severely  are 
Arequipa,  fifteen  leagues  inland,  and  Moque- 
gua,  ten  leagues  distant.  The  first  of  these 
cities  is  close  to  the  volcano  called  "  Mista," 
and  the  second  close  to  the  "Ubinas."  Tacna 
and  lea,  distant  from  the  sea  six  or  eight 
leagues,  have  suffered  little  in  proportion  to 
the  others.  Callao  providentially  escaped 
destruction  by  the  earthquake,  though  it  suf- 
fered great  damage  by  the  inundation  and  the 
extensive  fire,  of  which  I  wrote  in  my  last. 

The  news  from  every  part  of  the  country  is 
heart-rending.  Complete  ruin  has  befallen 
the  land,  from  Pisco  to  Iquique,  and  we  do 
not  yet  know  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster.  It 
was  asserted  that  Cerro  Pasco  and  Haun- 
cavelica,  with  about  80,000  inhabitants,  had 
disappeared,  engulfed  in  the  earth,  but  later 
reports  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  extent  of 
the  calamity,  as  far  as  these  cities  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  news  from  the  different  towns  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior  comes  in  slowly, 
and  is  confused  and  contradictory.  I  give 
the  latest  particulars,  as  they  reach  me,  from 
private  correspondence  and  the  newspapers. 

Arequipa,  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Peru, 
was  completely  overthrown  by  the  earth- 
quake of  the  13th.  It  was  solidly  built  of 
stone,  and  contained  about  50,000  inhabitants. 
Without  exaggeration,  I  may  say  that  not  one 
stone  has  been  left  upon  another.  Not  a 
church  is  left  standing,  not  a  house  is  habita- 
ble. The  solidity  of  the  buildings  enabled 
them  to  resist  the  first  shocks,  and  gave  time 
to  the  inhabitants  to  escape  to  the  streets  and 
squares,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
continued  violence  of  the  earthquake.  The 
number  of  persons  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
was  about  200. 

The  earthquake  commenced  with  an  undu- 
lating movement,  and  as  the  shock  culminat- 
ed no  one  could  keep  his  feet;  the  houses  rocked- 
like  ships  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  came 
crumbling  down.  The  shrieks  of  the  women 
and  the  crash  of  falling  masonry,  the  upheav- 
ing of  the  earth  and  the  clouds  of  blinding 
dust,  made  up  a  scene  of  terror  that  cannot 
be  described. 

Nineteen  minor  shocks  took  place  that 
night,  and  at  latest  accounts  the  earth  still 
continued  in  motion.  Nothing  had  yet  been 
done  toward  disinterring  the  dead ;  but  I  do 
not  think  any  are  buried  alive,  as  certain 
death  must  have  been  the  fate  of  all  those 
who  were  not  able  to  get  into  the  street. 

The  earth  has  opened  in  all  the  plains 
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around  the  city,  and  water  has  appeared  in 
various  places. 

^  The  neighborhoods  of  Tiabaya  and  Saban- 
dia  and  all  the  outlets  of  the  beautiful  city 
have  shared  her  lot.  The  Misti,  a  volcano  in 
whose  Jap  the  town  was  built,  opened  on  the 
side  toward  the  north,  and  threw  forth  earth 
and  ashes  ;  the  water  which  the  inhabitants 
used  to  drink  has  turned  black,  and  of  an 
insupportable  taste. 

Iquique. — This  city,  the  most  important 
place  in  Southern  Peru,  was  almost  totally 
destroyed.  A  few  minutes  after  5  P.  M.,  on 
the  13th  inst.,  the  inhabitants  were  terrified 
by  loud  subterranean  noises,  presaging  the 
approach  of  an  earthquake.  The  shock  im- 
mediately followed.  Every  building  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation.  The  population 
rushed  into  the  streets,  and  those  who  were 
not  buried  by  the  falling  walls  made  their 
escape  into  the  country  with  all  speed.  Had 
they  remained  in  the  city  the  entire  popula- 
tion must  have  perished,  as  immediately  on 
the  passing  of  the  first  shock,  the  sea  retired 
for  some  distance  and  then  returned  with  a 
great  rush  and  a  roaring  sound  more  terrible 
than  the  loudest  thunder.  The  wave  was  of 
dreadful  height  and  force,  and  it  swept  irre- 
sistibly over  the  town,  completing  the  ruin 
begun  by  the  earthquake.  Not  a  mercantile 
establishment  has  escaped,  nor  does  a  vestige 
remain  of  the  most  opulent  and  handsome 
section  of  the  town.  The  massive  buildings 
belonging  to  the  nitrate  merchants,  mostly 
constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Buildings  constructed  of  timber 
were  swept  away  at  once,  leaving  nothing  to 
mark  the  place  where  they  stood. 

Arica,  through  which  the  greatest  part  of 
our  commerce  with  the  neighboring  Republic 
of  Boli  via  flowed,  and  which  was  the  most 
picturesque  of  our  ports,  after  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake,  was  obliterated 
by  the  sea.  There,  as  in  the  other  towns  on 
the  coast,  the  water  having  retired  to  a  great 
distance,  fell  with  irresistible  force  on  the 
ruins  of  the  buildings,  and  has  left  a  sad  and 
silent  beach,  where  but  a  short  time  before 
was  activity  and  life. 

Of  five  ships  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
all  but  one  were  destroyed  with  the  entire  or 
greater  portion  of  their  crew.  The  single  ex- 
ception was  the  Wateree,  a  war-steamer  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  carried  nearly 
two  miles  inland,  and  lost  only  one  man. 

The  number  killed  in  Arica  is  not  yet 
known,  but  is  estimated  at  200.  The  loss  of 
property  is  immense.  The  Custom  House 
contained  15,300  packages,  valued  at  $1,800,- 
000.  Terror,  hunger  and  desolation  reign 
supreme.  There  is  no  habitable  building  left, 
The  Custom  House,  railroad  station,  Post 


Office,  hospital,  churches,  the  fort  of  San 
Jose — all  are  gone.  Even  the  trees  have  been 
swept  away.  No  one  is  seen  in  the  streets 
save  now  and  then  a  person  looking  for  spoils, 
or  searching  for  the  remains  of  lost  friends  or 
kinsfolk. 

The  Port  of  Chala,  about  half  way  between 
Callao  and  Iquique,  suffered  great  damage,  i 
the  havoc   continuing  for   about  forty-five 
minutes.    At  the  moment  the  steamship  San-  | 
tiago  was  about  to  anchor,  after  a  shock  J 
which  was  felt  very  sensibly  on  board,  the  sea 
receded,  parting  the  chain  of  the  vessel,  and  J 
of  the  company's  hulk,  at  anchor  in  the  road- 
sted,  and  then  returned  at  a  height  of  about 
fifty  feet,  covering  the  rocks  about  the  anchor- 
age and  in  the  harbor  and  sweeping  up  into 
the  towTn  for  the  distance  of  over  1,000  feet. 
The  Custom-house,  Steamship  Agency,  Mole,  | 
and  everything  within  range  was  swept  away  j 
by  three  successive  seas  preceded  and  followed  1 
by  as  many  as  twelve  shocks  of  earthquake,  9 
each  lasting  from  three  seconds  to  two  minutes  |I 
in  duration. 

Although  it  is  not  certain,  no  lives  are  JI 
presumed  to  have  been  lost.    Launches  and  1 
everything  afloat  or  within  reach  of  the  sea 
were  swept  away. 

The  estimated  loss  at  this  port  is  $80,000.  | 
The  port  is  almost  ruined,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  had  to  remove  to  a  distance  of 
eight  leagues.  1 

The  town  of  Tambo  is  entirely  washed  | 
away,  and  upwards  of  500  persons  have 
perished.  The  towns  of  Tiabaga,  Vitor, 
Molliendo  and  Mejia,  and  all  the  villages  Si 
within  150  miles  are  totally  destroyed.  ^  In  1 
the  latter  place  all  the  materials  for  the  build-  1 
ing  of  the  Arequipa  Railroad,  which  were  | 
deposited  there,  were  washed  away.  Mejil-  | 
lones  is  completely  destroyed. 

From  Tacna  accounts  are  equally  gloomy 
and  appalling ;  upwards  of  forty  buildings  are 
destroyed.  It  is  said  as  many  as  sixty  four  j 
distinct  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt,  and 
which  continued  up  to  the  last  date  (16th.) 
The  earthquake  was  terrific  in  its  effect,  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  being  in  the  recollection  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  towns  of  Sama 
and  Lecomba  are  nearly  destroyed.  The 
earth  opened  in  many  places  and  vomited 
forth  hot  water.  The  valley  of  Lluta  is  com- 
pletely ruined. 

At  Pisagua  three  ships  were  lost.  At  Mejia 
the  sea  carried  away  all  the  sleepers  and  rails 
for  the  Mejia  Railway  which  were  on  the 
beach. 

Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  port,  the  j 
damage  done  to  the  Islay  by  the  sea  was  not  | 
very  great,  though  the  earthquake  wave  rose  I 
to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  The  Sea  Lion,  jl 
English  bark,  lying  there  loading  wood,  suf-  | 
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fered  no  damage.  The  French  ship  Canton, 
although  left  high  and  dry,  succeeded  in 
floating  off  with  the  return  sea.  The  mole 
is  nearly  destroyed,and  several  ofthe  launches. 
In  the  town  every  stone  or  cement  wall 
is  either  demolished  entirely  or  badly  shaken. 
Among  other  freaks  of  the  earthquake  an 
entire  new  quebrada  has  opened  at  Guerreros, 
with  a  running  spring  at  the  bottom. 

The  Chincha  Islands  were  visited  by  shocks 
so  strong  as  to  throw  every  one  to  the  ground. 
No  one  could  remain  standing.  For  a  while 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  earthquake  the  sea 
remained  perfectly  quiet,  but  about  9.30 
o'clock  at  night  commenced  retiring,  and 
when  about  seventy  yards  distant  raised  itself 
in  an  immense  wave,  which  rushing  forward 
threw  itself  with  irresistible  weight  against 
the  mole.  The  solid  structure  was  instantly 
torn  away.  The  inhabitants  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost,  supposing  the  whole  island  was 
about  to  be  submerged.  The  ships  were 
dashed  about  like  cockle-shells,  and  suffered 
great  damage  from  striking  against  each 
other.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels 
injured  or  destroyed ;  British  ship  Resolute, 
partially  destroyed;  British  ship  Eastern 
Empire,  badly  damaged;  British  ship  Oce- 
anica,  almost  a  wreck  ;  British  ship  Southern 
Ocean,  badly  damaged  ;  Prussian  bark  Leo- 
pold II.,  a  total  wreck.  Many  of  the  above 
vessels  were  loaded,  and  were  about  to  leave  ; 
their  cargoes  have  all  been  badly  injured.  All 
the  launches  and  small  vessels  are  totally  de- 
stroyed, the  wharves  and  the  mole  are  so 
injured  that  immense  sums  will  have  to  be 
expended  on  them  before  they  can  be  of  any 
service. 

It  may  be  many  weeks  before  we  obtain  full 
and  exact  accounts  of  the  extent  of  this  terri- 
ble calamity.  No  words  at  my  command  are 
adequate  to  describe  the  terror  and  suffering 
to  be  witnessed  on  every  side.  It  is  compu- 
ted that  300,000  are  homeless,  wandering 
through  the  country,  destitute  of  shelter  and 
food.  The  Government  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  relieve  their  distress  ;  but  even  the 
most  that  can  be  done  will  go  but  little  way 
toward  supplying  their  wants.  The  United 
States^  flagship  Powhattan,  with  Admiral 
Turner  on  board,  has  sailed  from  Callao  for 
Arica  with  supplies,  and  to  render  all  assist- 
ance possible  to  the  sufferers.  The  comman- 
der of  the  French  war  steamer  Lamotte 
Piquet  also  placed  his  vessel  at  the  disposal 
of  (lie  authorities,  and  lias  sailed  for  Arica. 
The  steamer   Union  has  been   loaded  with 

provisions,  &o..,  and  despatched  from  Callao 
by  the  Peruvian  Government  i<>  render  assist- 
ance to  the  destitute  along  the  coast,  but, 
ovviiii--  bO  Koine,  defect,  in  her  machinery,  she 
was  obliged  to  put  back  into  port. 


It  having  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Benefi- 
cent Society  of  Lima  to  collect  from  the 
ruined  towns  all  orphans  under  eight  years  of 
age,  and  not  being  able  to  deduct  from  its 
own  funds  the  sum  of  $18,000,  which  had 
been  calculated  was  the  quantity  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  building  in  which 
they  should  be  received,  the  government  has 
come  forward  and  ordered  that  it  should  be 
built  at  once  from  the  funds  of  the  nation. 

The  municipal  body  of  this  city  have 
agreed  to  raise  a  loan  of  $100,000. on  a  mort- 
gage of  their  rents,  in  order  to  assist  the 
helpless  of  the  South. 

President  Balta  has  issued  the  following 
proclamation  : 

"  To  the  People  of  the  South :  When  I  was 
prepared  to  shower  all  the  good  that  power 
has  placed  in  my  hands  on  you,  as  on  all  the 
Republic,  a  terrible  misfortune  has  struck 
you,  and  profoundly  moved  my  heart. 

"  With  the  approval  of  the  Congress  and 
of  all  good  citizens,  I  have  not  occupied,  nor 
shall  I  occupy  myself  in  anything,  but  to  di- 
minish the  evils  produced  by  the  great  calam- 
ity which  has  befallen  you.  My  first  thought 
has  been  to  fly  to  your  assistance,  to  weep 
with  you  over  your  ruins  and  to  bestow  upon 
you  all  the  means  of  consolation  of  which  the 
Government  can  dispose ;  but  I  can  serve 
you  better  here;  and  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  assist 
you,  I  send  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  D. 
Luciano  B.  Cisneros,  who  will  adopt  all  the 
measures  necessary  to  alleviate  your  misfor- 
tunes. 

"The  Divine  Providence  has  thought 
proper  to  afflict  the  country  with  great  mis- 
fortunes, at  the  moment  in  which  my  admin- 
istration was  commencing ;  being  His  work, 
it  is  also  His  the  inspiration  which  animates 
me,  and  the  force  which  sustains  me,  to  give 
to  the  Republic  a  proof  of  my  love  and  my 
devotion  to  it. 

"The  school  of  misfortune  has  always  been 
useful,  and  the  great  calamities  with  which 
God  has  afflicted  His  people  have  been  at  all 
times  a  lesson  of  humanity.  Misfortune  is  a 
bond  stronger  than  prosperity. 

"So,  let  us  unite  then  to  dry  the  tears  of 
the  unfortunate,  to  succor  the  orphans,  to  save 
families,  to  re-establish  your  agriculture,  to 
give  impulse  to  your  industry,  and  to  raise 
from  ruin  all  the  Republic,  more  prosperous 
more  united  and  more  happy. 

"  No  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  his  life  to 
attain  those  ends,  will  omit  your  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  friend.  Josk  Bai.ta. 

11  Lima,  August  21,  18G8." 

To  rejoice  iu  the  prosperity  of  another  is  to 
partake  of  it. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RELIGION.* 
"Pure  religion  and  undented." — James  i.  27. 
Religion,  child  of  heavenly  birth, 

Why  leave  thy  native  sphere  ? 
Why  come  to  dwell  on  our  cold  earth  ? 

What  is  thy  mission  here  ? 
t%  I  have  not  left  my  native  sphere, 

My  home  is  still  above  ; 
I  come  the  drooping  mind  to  cheer, 

To  fill  the  heart  with  love. 
V  I  come  to  call  the  wanderer  home, 

In  the  Father's  house  to  dwell ; 
To  chase  away  desponding  gloom, 

To  light  the  convict's  cell. 
"  I  come  tbe  widow's  grief  to  calm, 

To  dry  the  orphan's  tear, 
To  give  to  parent's  healing  balm, 

When  by  their  loved  ones'  bier. 
"  I  come  a  guide  to  blooming  youth, 

To  hoary  age  a  shield  ; 
I  come  to  sow  the  seeds  of  truth 

In  every  human  field. 
"Receive  my  mission,  child  of  earth, 

Nor  scorn  my  humble  guise  ; 
Cherish  the  plant  of  matchless  worth, 

And  thus  secure  a  prize." 
Hart's  Village.  ~  L.  W. 

don't  leave  the  farm. 

BY  CLARA  P.  BERRY. 

Come,  boys,  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 

Come  near,  I  would  whisper  it  low — 
You  are  thinking  of  leaving  the  homestead, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go! 
The  city  has  many  attractions, 

But  think  of  the  vices  and  sins : 
When  once  in  the  vortex  of  fashion, 

How  soon  the  course  downward  begins. 
You  talk  of  the  mines  of  Australia  ; 

They're  wealthy  in  gold,  without  doubt, 
But,  ah  1  there  is  gold  on  the  farm,  boys, 

If  only  you'll  shovel  it  out. 
The  mercantile  life  is  a  hazard, 

The  goods  are  first  high  and  then  low ; 
Better  risk  the  old  farm  a  while  longer, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go  ! 
The  great  busy  West  has  inducements, 

And  so  has  the  busiest  mart, 
But  wealth  is  not  made  in  a  day,  boys, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  start! 
The  bankers  and  brokers  are  wealthy, 

They  take  in  their  thousands  or  so  ; 
Ah  !  think  of  the  frauds  and  deceptions, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go  ! 

The  farm  is  the  safest  and  surest, 

The  orchards  are  loaded  to  day, 
You're  free  as  the  air  of  the  mountains, 

And  monarch  of  all  you  survey. 
Better  stay  on  the  farm  a  while  longer, 

Though  profits  come  in  rather  slow, 
Remember  you've  nothing  to  risk,  boys, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go  ! 

Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

Laziness  grows  on  people.  It  begins  in 
cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains.  The  more 
business  a  man  has,  the  more  he  is  able  to 

*  Written  by  the  author  in  her  85th  year. 


accomplish :  for  he  learns  to  economize  his 
time. — Hale. 


EARTHQUAKES. 

"  There  is,"  says  Humboldt,  "  no  other  out- 
ward manifestation  of  force  known  to  us — the 
murderous  inventions  of  our  own  race  in-  ' 
eluded — through  which,  in  the  brief  period  of 
a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  a  larger  number  of 
human  beings  have  been  destroyed  than  by 
earthquakes."   Lightning  and  storm,  war  and 
plague,  are  but  weak  and  inefficient  agents  of 
destruction  in  comparison  with  the  earth's  in- 
ternal forces.    And  as  earthquakes  surpass 
all  other  phenomena  as  agents  of  sudden  de- 
struction, so  the  impression  which  they  pro-  I 
duce  on  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  experi- 
ence their  effects,  is  peculiarly  and  inde-  i 
scribably  awful.    Men  of  reputed  courage 
speak  of  a  feeling  of  "  intolerable  dread  "  pro- 
duced  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  "  even 
when  unaccompanied  by  subterranean  noises." 
The  impression  is  not  that  of  simple  fear,  \ 
but  a  feeling  of  absolute  pain.    The  reason 
seems  for  a  while  to  have  lost  the  power 
of  separating  real  from  imaginary  causes 
of  terror.    The  lower  animals  also  are  thrown  I 
into  a  state  of  terror  and  distress.  "Swine 
and  dogs,"  says  Humboldt,  "  are  particularly 
affected  by  the  phenomena  of  earthquake." 
And  he  adds  that  "  the  very  crocodiles  of  the 
Orinoco,  otherwise  as  dumb  as  our  little 
lizards,  leave  the  shaken  bed  of  the  stream 
and  run  bellowing  into  the  woods."  Hum- 
boldt's explanation  of  the  peculiar  sensations 
of  alarm  and  awe  produced  by  an  earthquake 
upon  those  who  for  the  first  time  experience 
the  effects  of  the  phenomenon,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  correct  one.     "  The  impression 
here  is  not,"  he  says,  "  the  consequence  of 
the  recollection  of  destructive  catastrophes 
presented  to  our  imagination  by  narratives  of 
historical  events ;  what  seizes  us  so  wonder- 
fully is  the  disabuse  of  that  innate  faith  in 
the  fixidity  of  the  solid  and  surest  founda- 
tions of  the  earth.    From  early  childhood  we 
are  habituated  to  the  contrast  between  the  II 
mobile  element  water,  and  the  immobility  of  | 
the  soil  on  which  we  stand.    All  the  evi-  1 
dences  of  our  senses  confirm  this  belief.    But  ( I 
when  suddenly  the  ground  begins  to  rock  be-  I 
neath  us,  the  feeling  of  an  unknown  mysteri-  I 
ous  power  in  nature  coming  into  operation  i| 
and  shaking  the  solid  globe,  arises  in  the  I 
mind.    The  illusion  of  the  whole  of  our  ear-  1 
lier  life  is  annihilated  in  an  instant. —  Comhill  i 
Magazine. 


Never  give  your  tongue  its  full  liberty  ;  let  I 
it  always  be  your  servant,  never  your  mas-  li 
ter. 
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DANGERS  TO  FERTILE  MINDS. 

Every  farmer  of  experience  is  well  awaie 
of  the  wonderful  difference  in  the  final  re- 
sults of  seed  in  itself  good.    In  some  in- 
stances, through  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  it  is 
perilled,  but,  in  other  cases,  the  very  fertility 
helps  to  produce  the  same  result   by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  weeds  that  surround  and 
I  choke  it.    So  also  in  human  life;  whatever  in 
j  either  constitution  or  circumstances  might 
I  enable  the  good  seeds  of  character  to  yield  a 
J  richer  than  ordinary  harvest,  will  be  sure  to 
j  bring  with  it   corresponding  dangers,  that 
j  may,  without  diligent  watchfulness,  render 
the  soil  of  the  heart  fatally  unproductive. 
Some  minds,  like  some  soils,  are  naturally 
I  fertile.    The  reason  quickly  masters  every 
j  difficulty,  detects  every  sophistry  and  grasps 
i  a  distant  truth,  bringing  it  near  by  rapid  in- 
i  duction.    The  memory  is  tenacious,  and  holds 
'I  with  but  slight  effort  all  the  forms  of  knowl- 
edge once  mastered.    Other  minds  attain  to 
[  an   equal  productiveness   by  industry  and 
cultivation.    Though  not  so  distinguished  for 
11  |  the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  they  bring 
r    forth  their  ripe  fruits,  their  patient  and  un- 
m  varying  assiduity  gives  a  permanent  value  to 
ail  their  productions.    Both  of  these  classes  of 
ei]  mind  may  be  termed  fertile,  and  both,  while 
yp  exerting  vast  influence  on  mankind,  are  liable 
"i  to  special  dangers. 

?  Genius  often  lacks  stability,  and  excessive 
lei  application  frequently  enfeebles  the  will, 
mi  Intellectual  brilliancy  is  often  purchased  at 
M  the  expense  of  great  moral  weakness,  and  we 
Mil  sometimes  see  a  tendency  to  reaction  from 
withe  loftiest  imaginings  into  the  lowest  dissi- 
J  pations.  In  Europe  this  tendency  is  the 
i>  ;  great  bane  of  college  life.  Sometimes  there 
on  j  is  a  fiickleness  in  the  man  of  genius  that  pre- 
of|  vents  the  success,  that  only  unwearing  perse- 
m  verance  in  one  pursuit  can  ensure;  and  on  the 
oil  .  other  hand  we  often  see  every  energy,  which 
>r-ff  either  natural  fertility  or  the  interest  culture 
inli  can  give  to  the  mental  soil,  so  completely 
|  absorbed  in  purely  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
wM  so  exhausted  by  them,  as  to  leave  no  de- 
licti ments  for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  or  re- 
el ligious  nature.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
vi-  common,  as  well  as  the  most  fatal  {danger  of 
ill  the  fertile  mind.  Where  the  thoughts  are 
it-.  I  exclusively  strained  upon  intellectual  sub- 
rii  jects,  the  emotional  nature  is  apt  to  grow 
Jj  rusty  from  disuse,  and  an  apathy  to  moral 
|J  and  religious  topics  may  ensue  without  rigid 
,r.  watchfulness.  A  real  growth  of  nature  will 
;|  j  demand  an  increasing  proport  ion  of  mental 
j  stimulus  in  every  subject  that,  is  pursued, 
land  the  man  of  intellect,  must,  therefore, 
|  secure  more  intense  and  thoughtful  religious 
M  exercises  than  will  sulliee  for  Others,  if  lie 
n3'|  would  have  his  moral  nature  keep  pace  with 


his  mental.  Many,  however,  mistake  an  in" 
tellectual  admiration  of  religion  for  the  pious 
following  of  it,  and  love  theology  as  they  do 
Euclid,  to  please  the  mind,  but  not  to  touch 
the  heart.  Some  are  wrought  up  to  lofty  en- 
thusiasm by  the  poetic  glowings  of  the  sacred 
bards,  and  for  this  believe  themselves  to  be 
truly  religious  characters,  and  others  rest 
satisfied  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  clear 
views  of  truth,  without*  a  practical  working 
of  them  in  their  lives. 

A  consideration  of  these  and  other  dangers 
to  the  fertile  mind,  may  make  those  less  dis- 
tinguished, contented  with  their  own  advan- 
tages. Those  who  mourn  that  their  range  of 
vision  cannot  be  extended  by  rising  to  the 
summit  of  some  mountain,  should  remember 
that  the  same  height  that  would  enlarge  their 
field  of  vision,  would  also  take  away  the  dis- 
tinctness of  their  perception.  It  is  those  who 
make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  and  op- 
portunities that  God  has  granted  them,  that 
best  fulfil  the  high  purposes  of  their  creation. 
And  those  who  may  be  favored  with  unusual 
abilities,  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  great 
responsibilities  that  accompany  them.  Every 
faculty  possessed  should  be  improved  to  the 
utmost,  not  in  a  one-sided  manner,  but  in  its 
proper  relations  to  all  others,  thus  to  promote 
and  secure  a  perfectly  balanced  character. 
Those  wTho  have  ten  talent^  entrusted  to  their 
care,  must  give  more  labor  and  industry  in 
their  occupation,  and  the  richness  of  the  in- 
crease will  more  than  reward  all  the  toil,  for 
where  "much  is  given,  much  shall  also  be  re- 
quired." 

THE    BOWYER  BIBLE. 

One  of  the  most  curious,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  valuable  copies  of  the  Bible 
in  existence,  is  known  as  the  Bowyer  Bible, 
a  sketch  of  which,  and  of  him  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name,  is  thus  given  in  Chambers's 
Book  of  Days : 

"About  ninety  years  ago,  a  poor  youth 
was  walking  through  Newgate-Street,  listless- 
ly looking  into  the  shops,  and  lamenting  his 
own  poverty.  II is  fancy  was  taken  by  a 
portrait  in  one  of  the  windows,  and  some- 
thing within  him  said  that  he  too.  p<  rchance, 
might  be  able  to  paint  portraits,  and  to  tarn 
a  living  thereby.  He  went  home,  procured 
paints,  brushes,  and  a  bit  of  broken  looking- 
glass,  and  painted  a  small  portrait  of  him- 
self. It  was  a  success  in  his  eves,  and  ip- 
parently  in  the  eyes  of  others,  lie  gradually 
got  employment  as  a  miniature  painter,  Ann 
numbered  among  Ids  sitters  such  pnvit  per- 
sonages as  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
One  Sunday,  when  the  poor  king  WAS  \oo  far 
gone  in  his  mental  malady  to  sit  to  portrait 
painters,  the  artist  drew  on  his  thumb-nail  a 
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portrait  of  the  king,  which  he  afterward 
transferred  on  the  same  scale  to  ivory.  The 
prince  regent  liked  the  miniature  so  well, 
that  he  at  once  purchased  it  at  the  price 
named  by  the  artist — a  hundred  guineas. 

"  The  person  here  treated  of  was  William 
Bowyer,  whose  name  is  now  little  known  or 
thought  of  as  that  of  a  regular  artist.  Per- 
haps he  found  that  he  was  really  deficient  in 
the  higher  powers  of  art,  and  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  other 
fields  of  labor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  became 
a  printer,  and  gradually  realized  a  compe- 
tency in  that  trade.  The  Stationers'  Com- 
pany to  this  day  have  the  management  of  a 
small  endowment  which  he  established  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  working  printers.  The 
most  remarkable  work  printed  by  him  was 
an  edition  of  Hume's  History  of  England,  so 
costly  that  only  a  few  copies  could  be  dis- 
posed of. 

"  William  Bowyer  is  now  chiefly  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  one  particular  copy 
of  the  Bible.  Macklin  ventured  on  the  most 
costly  edition  of  the  Bible  ever  issued  from 
the  press ;  and  Bowyer,  possessing  one  copy 
of  this  work,  devoted  the  leisure  of  nearly 
thirty  years  to  illustrating  it.  He  procured 
from  every  part  of  Europe  engravings,  etch- 
ings, and  original  drawings,  relating  to  bibli- 
cal subjects ;  and  these,  to  the  number  of  seven 
thousand,  he  interleaved  with  his  Bible. 
From  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  to  Rey- 
nolds and  West,  every  artist  whose  Scripture 
subjects  had  been  engraved  was  brought  into 
requisition.  Bowyer  having  only  his  own 
taste  to  please,  gave  a  very  wide  scope  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  'scriptural '  and  '  bib- 
lical ;'  insomuch  that  he  included  plates  of 
natural  history  that  might  possibly  illustrate 
the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible.  The  collection 
included  the  best  Scripture  atlases.  Its  most 
original  features  were  two  hundred  drawings 
by  Lautherbourg.  Thus  he  went  on,  step  by 
step,  until  his  Bible  expanded  to  forty-five 
folio  volumes,  including  examples  from  near- 
ly six  hundred  different  engravers. 

"This  extraordinary  work  seems  to  have 
occupied  Mr.  Bowyer  from  about  1798  to 
1824.  The  work,  with  costly  binding,  and 
an  oak  cabinet  to  contain  all  the  forty-five 
volumes,  is  said  to  have  cost  him  four  thou- 
sand guineas.  He  insured  it  in  the  Albion 
Fire  Office  for  £3000.  After  his  death,  a 
lottery  was  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Parkes,  with  this  Bible  as  the 
sole  prize.  One  Mr.  Saxon,  a  Somersetshire 
farmer,  won  the  prize.  It  is  just  possible 
that,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the  family  pic- 
ture of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  dimen- 
sions were  not  found  compatible  with  domes- 
tic convenience;  for  the  work  has  changed 


hands  several  times.  In  the  early  part  of 
March,  1856,  there  wras  a  seven  days'  sale  of 
an  extensive  library,  and  among  the  lots  the 
chief  was  the  celebrated  Bowyer  Bible.  The 
bidding  began  at  £400,  and  the  lot  was  ulti- 
mately knocked  dowTn  at  £550  to  Mr.  Robert 
Heywood,  of  Bolton.  Ponderous  as  such  a 
work  must  be  for  any  private  library,  it 
would  nevertheless  be  a  pity  that  so  unique 
a  collection  should  ever  be  broken  up  and 
scattered." — The  Methodist. 


ITEM  S. 

Photographing  the  Solar  Eclipse. — Admiral  R. 
H.  Manners,  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  England,  has  received  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage, stating  some  of  the  results  of  the  expedition 
under  Major  Tennant  to  photograph  the  great 
eclipse.  He  handed  the  telegram  to  Professor 
Tyndall,  who  was  then  presiding  over  Section  A 
of  the  British  Association,  who  at  once  read  it  to 
the  meeting  as  follows  :  "  August  18 — Light  clouds, 
but  mainly  successful  with  eclipse."  This  brief 
item  of  news  from  India  (says  a  correspondent) 
was  received  with  cheers.  Only  those  who  know 
the  care  and  trouble  of  doing  such  astronomical 
work  as  this  can  appreciate  the  delight  of  those 
present  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  prepa- 
rations. A  silvered  glass  reflector,  of  the  largest 
size  used  in  this  telescope,  must  be  mounted  so 
carefully  that  if  a  single  human  hair  were  interposed 
between  the  back  of  the  speculum  and  its  metallic 
bed  it  would  set  up  sufficient  flexure  of  the  mirror 
to  distort  the  image.  It  was  known  that  the  ap- 
paratus received  some  little  damage  on  its  passage 
out,  but  the  telegram  removed  all  fears  as  to  the 
result.  Mr.  Browning,  the  maker  of  the  telescope, 
was  present  in  the  section  when  the  news  came. 

Among  the  other  expeditions  observing  or  photo- 
graping  the  eclipse  in  India  was  one  under  Mr. 
Pogson,  astronomer  to  the  government  of  Madras. 
According  to  the  last  news  from  him,  he  intended 
to  fix  his  apparatus  either  at  Masulipatam  or  at 
Narsipore.  He  also  intended  to  place  an  assistant 
at  Gunnapoor,  and  another  near  Beejapoor,  towards 
the  Bombay  side.  The  French  expedition,  under 
Dr.  Janssen,  was  near  Masulipatam ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant Herschel,  with  a  good  supply  of  spectro- 
scopic instruments,  was  somewhere  in  the  same 
vicinity.  No  news  as  to  the  results  has  yet  been 
received,  except  from  Major  Tennant. — N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  two  mountains  in 
Europe  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  These  are  El- 
brouz  and  Kasbek,  of  the  Caucasian  chain.  The 
first  is  18,256  feet  high  ;  the  second  1(5,540. 

— It  is  reported  that,  while  the  American  press 
paid  the  Atlantic  Cable  Compauy  seventy  thousand 
dollars  for  dispatches  during  the  last  year,  the  press 
of  Great  Britain  only  disbursed  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars for  cable  news  in  the  same  period. 

In  Italy,  public  education  has  not  yet  been 
firmly  established.  The  office  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  exists,  and  the  duties  of  the  position 
fully  occupy  the  time  of  the  incumbent.  The 
lyceums  have  3362  scholars,  the  gymnasiums  12,- 
872,  and  the  technical  schools,  8268.  All  the 
scholars  in  the  technical  schools  learn  drawing. 

The  cable  reports  the  death  of  Dr.  Schonbein,  the 
German  chemist,  the  discoverer  of  ozone,  and  the 
inventor  of  gun  cotton. 
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PESTALOZZI,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 
Early  History. — Labors  on  behalf  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation.— Establishment  at  Neuhof. — Experiment 
at  Stantz. — Burgdorf. — Yverdon. — Principles. 
(Concluded  from  page  468.) 

Knowledge,  we  are  truly  taught,  is  power. 
But  knowlege  apart  from  love, — uninoculated 
by  the  sweet  susceptibilities,  and  uncontrolled 
by  the  best  affections  of  our  nature, — is  a 
consuming  and  destructive  fire,  barren  to  its 
possessor  and  oppressing,  if  not  preying  upon 
his  kind.  Educate  mothers  to  be  mothers, 
and  they  will  educate  their  children. 

Next  to  the  earliest  teachers,  the  process  of 
instruction  engaged  the  active  attention  of 
Pestalozzi's  mind.  He  saw  in  every  branch 
of  ordinary  school  teaching  that  certain 
names,  and  rules,  and  things  to  be  done,  and 
things  to  be  said,  and  things  to  be  believed 
in,  were  given  to  the  child  to  be  learned,  and 
done,  and  said,  and  believed  in,  because 
others  had  learned,  done,  said,  and  believed 
them  before  him.  He  saw  that  this  process 
never  reached,  nor  ever  could  reach  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  child  ;  and  that  so  far  from 
strengthening  its  powers,  and  really  inform- 
ing it,  it  served  only  to  create  confusion  and 
arrest  the  progress  it  would  make  itself.  I  te 
describes  the  popular  schools  of  the  day,  in 
which  were  pursued  those  methods  of  words 
and  rote  instruction,  so  violently  dislocated 
from  all  the  teachings  of  nature,  and  .so  op- 
posed to  her  laws  and  order  in  the  consti- 


tution of  the  human  mind,  'as  "  essentially 
nothing   else   than   artificial  machines  for 
stifling  all  the  results  of  inward  power  and 
experience,  which  nature  herself  would  bring 
to  life."    After  more  than  thirty  years  active 
experience  in  the  field  of  education,  he  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  "  to  attempt  to 
palliate  or  gloss  over  the  common  school 
methods   would  be  worse  than  useless ;  a 
remedy  must  be  applied  at  their  very  roots." 
"  Every  day,"  he  adds,  "  the  feeling  develops 
itself  more  forcibly  within  me,  that  it  is  es- 
sentially impossible  to  correct  the  evils  of  the 
ordinary  school  methods,  if  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  subjecting  the  mechanical  forms  of 
all  instruction  to  the  eternal  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind."    If,  as  he  always  asserted,  it  is 
not  by  the  reception  and  accumulation  of  the 
thoughts  and   materials  of  others  that  the 
human  mind  can  form  and  develop  itself,  hut 
only  so  far  as,  by  the  use  and  exercise  of  its 
inward  powers  and  faculties,  it   can  make 
things  its  own  ;  then  is  all  education — worthv 
of  the  name — at  once  carried  over  from  the 
mechanical  to  the  organic  processes.    In  this 
pathway  Pestalozzi  arrived  at  the  fundamen- 
tal principle, — undeviatingly  visible  through- 
out the  organic  productions  of  nature, — Uiat 
the  law*  of  its  own  development  are  tleposifal 
within  the  child  ;  and  the  great  business  of  the 
educator,  therefore,  is  to  discover  those  laws 
and  obey  them.    As  truly  as,  in  an  embrvo 
state,  the  actual  prototypes  of  the  stem,  the 
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branches,  the  foliage,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  most  lordly  tenant  of  the  forest, 
or  the  loveliest  flower  of  the  field,  are  all  con- 
tained in  the  little  seed,  and,  by  a  wonderful 
internal  power,  derived  immediately  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  the  living  germ,  accord- 
ing to  its  kind,  is  able  to  break  through  the 
husk  or  shell  with  which  it  is  invested,  as 
soon  as  it  is  placed  in  a  position  where  such 
a  development  is  possible,  and  slowly,  but 
certainly,  in  perfect  harmony,  and  always  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  root,  to  put  forth 
in  progression  its  various  productions.  The 
more  Pestalozzi  investigated,  the  more  he 
was  convinced  that  the  elements  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge,  the  germs  of  all  our  capa- 
bilities and  powers,  were  originally  implanted 
in  the  human  mind ;  were  subjected  to  simi- 
lar laws,  and  required  the  same  care,  and 
nurture,  and  analagous  process,  as  in  every 
department  of  natural  cultivation,  to  call 
them  forth. 

The  arder  of  Divine  Providence  in  the 
education  of  the  human  race,  was  that  which 
Pestalozzi  believed  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind  required,  in  the  education  of  the 
individual,  and  the  only  safe  pathway  to 
knowledge  and  to  truth.    Pie  distinguished 
this  method  by  the  name  of  real  instruction,  or 
development  or  intuition.    He  would  never 
give  to  the  child  the  representation,  when  the 
thing  itself  was  at  hand ;  nor  the  sign  before 
the  thing  signified,  when  the  latter  was  ac- 
cessible.   Thus  would  it  readily  be  enabled 
to  proceed  without  confusion,  from  the  out- 
ward perceptions  of  the  senses,  to  inward 
clear  ideas.    He  insisted,  as  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  no  one  step  further  should 
be  taken,  till  the  previous  one  was  thorough- 
ly established  and   understood ;   every  ad- 
vancement being  fairly  grounded  upon  the 
antecedent;   and  materials  judiciously  fur- 
nished, according  to  requisition  and  inquiry, 
among  which  he  would  allow  the  child  to 
make  its  own  discoveries,  supplying  the  links 
and  the  language  with  the  eager  demand. 
He  shunned  everything  of  a  superficial  char- 
acter, not  only  on  account  of  its  sheer  de- 
ception and  utter  worthlessness,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  morally  corrupting  tendencies. 
He  never  loaded  the  memory  with  words 
before  the  things   themselves  were  appre- 
hended ;  nor  gave  rules  to  be  learnt  before- 
hand by  rote  and  applied  mechanically,  be- 
cause he  could  always  lead  his  children  to 
discover  them  for  themselves.    He  held  that 
whatever  it  realized  in  its  own  experience, 
was  real  to  the  child ;  and  from  the  child 
itself  could  the  teacher  most  effectually  learn 
how  to  ^each  it 

Pestalozzi  was  himself  astonished  at  the 
life  which  this  method  of  elementary  instruc- 


tion infused  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  B2 
The  difficulty  was  no  longer  to  teach,  as  is  th 
the  case  with  the  old,  dry,  mechanical  forms,  u; 
or  to  incite  them  to  make  those  efforts  which 
are  essential  to  self-improvement  and  pro-  c( 
gress,  but  to  restrain ;  while  the  sense  of  vigor  PI 
imparted  the  pleasure  of  novelty  inspired,  ^ 
and  the  interest  awakened  by  every  fresh  al 
acquisition,  and  the  discoveries  constantly  j;, 
made,  converted  the  former  tasks  into  the 
greatest  sources  of  delight.  There  can  be  no  p. 
doubt  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  inhe-  j  || 
rent  in  the  human  mind,  and  can  only  be  j  v 
blunted  or  destroyed  by  the  worst  possible  |  \\ 
treatment.  In  fact,  he  came  to  the  conclu-  ^ 
sion  that  wherever  learning  was  a  burden,  j  R 
either  the  previous  steps,  or  the  methods  of  *t  p 
communicating,  were  essentially  defective ;  j  \: 
and  he  believed  these  principles  capable  of  i  p 
being  applied  to  every  range  and  department  , 
of  human  knowledge. 

When  we  extend  these  views  into  moral  , 
and  religious  training,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  \  j 
that  no  number  of  maxims  written  down  in  a  ,  fl 
copy-book,  can  impart  the  principles  of  vir-  f 
tue  and  morality  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  the  t 
learning  by  heart  of  any  creeds  or  rituals, 
any  enforcement  of  precept,  or  any  amount  E 
of  merely  doctrinal,  theological,  and  dog-  {\ 
matic  teaching,  can  have  any  prescribed  ef-  ^ 
feet  on  the  inner  nature,  in  awakening  the 
spiritual  susceptibilities,  and  instilling  re- 
ligious and  Divine  truths. 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned,  whether 
the  effect  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  words 
of  the  most  solemn  import,  which  can  have 
no  meaning  without  the  corresponding  intui- 
tion,— not  usually  among  the  earliest,  and 
then  not  always  to  be  spontaneously  called 
forth, — is  not  precisely  the  opposite;  and 
whether  the  practical  tendency  is  not  to 
blunt  the  moral  and  religious  perceptions, 
and  induce  to  hold  lightly,  as  mere  sounds 
and  conventionalities,  the  most  vital  obliga- 
tions and  truths.    How  many  zealous  teach- 
ers, and  honest  and  most  devoted  parents^ 
have  had  to  deplore  the  barren  results  of  ' 
their  assiduous  endeavors  in  this  mode  of 
training,  because  they  have  mistaken  or  over- 
looked the  means  of  connecting  themselves 
with  the  interior  life  of  the  child,  or  perhaps 
done  violence  to  the  very  constitution  of  the 
mind  itself!    There  is  scarcely  a  truth  more 
universally  acknowledged  in  practical  life,  or 
one  more   frequent  with   suggestion,  than 
whatever  we  can  manage  or  are  allowed  to 
teach  ourselves,  be  the  sources  or  the  in- 
fluences from  which  it  is  gained  or  imbibed 
what  they  may,  always  asserts  its  ascendency, 
whenever  the  shackles  imposed  upon  us  by 
others  are  overpowered  or  withdrawn ;  and 
forms,  in  fact,  the  real  character.    In  the 
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nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  and 
this  organic  constitutional  law,  ought  to  give 
us  the  clue  to  the  true  method  of  teaching. 

Scarcely  of  #  less  importance  than  the  pro- 
cess of  instruction,  was  the  right  qualification 
of  our  teachers  in  the  view  of  Pestalozzi ;  and 
the  devotion  of  his  best  endeavors  to  form 
and  educate  such,  became  accordingly  the 
final  object  of  his  labors  and  his  life*  At 
one  time  his  establishment  at  Yverdon  num- 
bered nearly  200  grown-up  persons,  assem- 
bled from  every  country  of  Europe  and  be- 
yond, to  partake  of  the  teachings  and  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  master.  It  will  be  easily  ap- 
prehended, that  what  he  required  in  the  true 
teacher  was  not  so  much  learning  and  accom- 
plishments, as  those  unseen  and  nameless 
influences,  which  are  ever  springing  from  the 
possession  of  life.  It  is  not  so  much  from 
what  we  know,  as  from  what  we  are,  that  any 
influence  we  may  exert  upon  others  is  de- 
rivable. Only  out  of  our  own  treasury  is  it 
possible  that  we  can  impart  knowledge  to 
others,  and  out  of  their  own  continual  pro- 
gress can  parents  and  teachers  alone  have 
any  reasonable  ground  for  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  help  forward  their  children.  In  all  the 
moral  departments,  which  are  of  infinitely 
the  highest  importance,  he  required  uncon- 
ditionally of  all  that  they  should  at  least  aim 
to  be  what  they  professed  to  teach. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  hardest  part  of 
the  lessons  of  Pestalozzi,  and  where  failures 
take  place,  if  at  all.  But  it  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  essential  with  children  than  with 
grown-up  persons ;  because  the  latter  can 
make  allowances  out  of  their  own  experience 
ant  and  short-comings,  which  the  former  cannot ; 
H  and  children  are  acute  judges  of  right  and 
wrong, — of  consistency  and  inconsistency, — 
at  a  very  early  age. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  higher  instincts  and 
ultimate  destiny  of  man,  he  could  accept  of 
no  inferior  or  secondary  means,  and  no  final 
purpose  of  all  the  wonderful  manifestations 
within  and  around  us,  than  the  restoration  of 
the  Divine  image  and  unity  in  man.  His 
strivings  and  the  motives  with  which  he  en- 
deavored to  inspire  those  around  him,  were 
3ver  after  the  purer,  higher,  and  nobler,  to 
the  purest,  highest,  and  best.  The  childlike 
simplicity  of  his  character,  and  his  filial 
;rust  in  the  love,  power,  and  goodness  of  an 
ill-wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  enabled  him 
o  become  as  a  child,  in  order  to  teach  chil- 
Iren,  and  learn  himself  from  them  how  to 
cad  them  gently  by  the  hand  of  afleotion,  to 
t  knowledge  of  their  true  relationship,  and  to 
he  inward  discoveries  of  the  Divine  Law. 
She  Divine  Germ,  or  Seed,  or  Law,  or  Life, 

it  Light,— in  man,  but  not  of  man, — ho  he- 
icved  never  to  be   wholly  lost  or  cxtin- 


guished,  even  in  the  most  ignorant  and  de- 
based. That  Voice,  which  at  the  moment  of 
the  first  transgression  was  heard  calling  to 
our  first  Parent  in  the  Garden,  *' Adam 
where  art  thou?"  has  been  calling  ever  since, 
in  every  child  of  Adam,  and  under  every 
form  and  dispensation,  but  more  manifestlv 
in  this  our  gospel  day ;  and  whether  im- 
mediately or  through  the  instrumentalities 
of  Divine  appointments,  wherever  that  voice 
may  reach,  there  is  graciously  bestowed  the 
power  to  hear  and  to  obey.  His  firm  faith  in 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  "Law  written  in  the 
heart,"— the  indwelling  of  the  living  word, — 
"the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,"  was  that  which  gave 
to  Pestalozzi  all  his  earnest  and  unwearied 
energy,  and  all  his  hope.  All  our  reforma- 
tions and  philanthropic  efforts  are  based 
upon  this  foundation,  or  must  prove  vain  and 
fruitless  without.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  improvement  in  our  outward  circum- 
stances,— so  often  seen  to  make  men  worse, — 
could  bring  about  moral  reformation  ;  but  in 
all  his  strivings  he  was  animated  by  the  fer- 
vent conviction,  that  the  means  of  our  ele- 
vation from  the  ignorance  and  degradation 
in  which  men,  both  in  the  masses  and  indi- 
viduals, are  everywhere  found,  lies  in  those 
intrinsic  principles,  and  in  that  witness  which 
Divine  Revelation  always  appeals  to  as  de- 
posited within. 

It  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  remarked  how 
completely  in  harmony  with  the  whole  teach- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  are 
the  views  developed  by  Pestalozzi,  as  to  the 
basis  and  principles  on  which  all  education 
should  rest.  The  Gospel  everywhere  appeals 
to  internal  springs  and  motives  of  anion, 
and  is  itself  an  inward  power  of  Divine  Life. 
Throughout  the  New  Testament  Christianity 
is  presented  to  us,  not  merely  as  a  profession  to 
be  made,  but  as  a  life  to  be  lived.  I  have  it 
from  the  personal  testimony  of  one  who  knew 
him  most  intimately,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
give  an  independent  judgment,  that  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  views  of  Pestalozzi  were 
in  perfect  unison  with  those  of  the  earlv 
members  of  our  Religious  Society, 

I  must  give  one  caution  before  concluding 
this  attempt  to  present  a  concise  summary  of 
a  life  so  large  and  full  of  labors,  against  ac- 
cepting as  Pestalozzian  all  that  has  been  put 
forth  and  exhibited  under  his  name.  Wher- 
ever such  name  has  been  used  as  an  adver- 
tisement, or  the  "  Pestaloxiian  tSydm,"  i* 
talked  about,  be  sure  there  is  some  mistake, 
either  of  ignorance  or  misapprehension  ;  and 
that  some  pretence  or  imitation  has  heon  ft  : 
up  instead.  As  an  instance  may  1>.»  men- 
tioned the  beautiful  idea  of  Infant  fclioott, 
which  had  its  origin  from  hi>  efforts;  but 
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when  it  was  converted  into  a  system,  it  has  in 
many  cases  been  so  abused  as  to  become  an 
instrument  of  torture,  and  of  drilling  out  of 
the  poor  little  things  the  very  life  it  was  in- 
tended to  conserve,  till  Pestalozzi  and  his 
friends  were  compelled  to  renounce  it,  as 
claiming  to  be  theirs.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  best  and  highest  forms,  ap- 
plied mechanically  apart  from  the  spirit  that 
gave  them  birth,  can  only  become  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction  and  death.  The  methods 
of  Pestalozzi  can  be  understood  and  applied 
only  by  those  who  have  drawn  deep,  and  are 
imbued  with  the  Pestalozzian  spirit. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  subject 
1  sufficiently  interesting  to  induce  any  to  make 
further  inquiry,  and  study  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  this  remarkable  man,  I  shall  be 
greatly  rejoiced. 

The  moment  a  man  gives  way  to  inordi- 
nate desires,  disquietude  and  torment  take 
possession  of  the  heart.  The  proud  and  the 
covetous  are  never  at  rest ;  but  the  humble 
and  poor  in  spirit  possess  their  souls  in  the 
plenitude  of  peace. 

VITAL  RELIGION  AND  THE   MEANS  OF  PRO- 
MOTING IT. 
BY  SAMUEL  M.  JACKET. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  reflecting 
minds,  that  the  progress  of  the  soul  in  vital 
religion  is  the  most  important  concern  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  the  human  mind ; 
because  on  it  depends  our  happiness  here  and 
our  eternal  felicity  hereafter.  I  purpose  in 
this  essay  to  treat  the  subject  in  its  relation 
to  personal  holiness,  avoiding  controverted 
points  of  doctrine,  and  endeavoring  to  eluci- 
date those  great  principles  which  are  recog- 
nized by  all  devout  and  experienced  Chris- 
tians. 

Section  I.  v 
The  chief  requisites  for  a  religious  life  are 
faith,  humility,  love,  obedience  and  patience. 
1.  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God,  for  he  that  cometh  to  Him  must  first 
believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 
of  all  that  diligently  seek  Him."  The  faith 
here  alluded  to  is  more  than  a  mere  assent  of 
the  mind  or  conviction  produced  by  evidence; 
it  implies  also  confidence  and  trust, — a  wil- 
lingness to  accept  of  Christ  in  his  spiritual 
manifestation  as  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls.  True,  saving  faith  "  worketh  by 
love;"  hence  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "  With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 
Our  affections  must  be  engaged  on  the  side  of 
righteousness, — our  love  to  God  must  be  the 
spring  of  our  actions  ;  then  shall  we  show  our 
faith  by  our  works,  for  "  faith  without  works 
is  dead." 


Salvation  must  ever  be  attributed  to  the 
work  of  divine  grace  in  the  soul.  "For  by 
grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Faith 
in  divine  power  and  love  is  the  root  planted 
in  the  soul,  from  which  spring  forth  those 
blessed  fruits, — those  good  works, — which  are 
the  only  sure  evidence  by  which  the  world 
can  be  convinced  that  we  are  born  of  God. 
There  is,  however,  an  internal  evidence  by 
which  the  converted  soul  receives  assurance 
of  divine  acceptance,  for  "  he  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  him- 
self." 

A  gifted  writer  thus  describes  the  differ-  1, 
ence  between  the  Christian  and  the  world : 
"  Most  men  know  nothing  beyond  what  they 
see.    Their  lovely  world  is  all  in  all  to  them ; 
its  outer  beauty,  not  its  hidden  loveliness.  I 
Prosperity — struggle — sadness — it  is  all  the 
same.    They  struggle  through  it  all  alone,  | 
and  when  old  age  comes  and  the  companions  | 
of  early  days  are  gone,  they  feel  that  they  i 
are  solitary.    In  all  this  strange  deep  world,  1 
they  never  meet,  or  but  for  a  moment,  the  j; 
Spirit  of  it  all,  who  stands  at  their  very  side.  Jj 
And  it  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  that  j! 
makes  a  Christian.    Move  where  he  will,  || 
there  is  a  thought  and  a  Presence  which  he  ifl 
cannot  put  aside.    He  is  haunted  forever  by  j: 
the  Eternal  Mind.    God  looks  out  upon  him  I 
from  the  clear  sky,  and  through  the  thick  p 
darkness, — is  present  in  the  rain-drop  that 
trickles  down  the  branches,  and  in  the  tern-  I 
pest  that  crashes  down  the  forest.    A  living  j; 
Redeemer  stands  beside  him,  goes  with  him,  |» 
talks  with  him  as  a  man  with  his  friend.  The 
emphatic  description  of  a  life  of  spirituality  j 
is,  "  Enoch  walked  with  God  :"  and  it  seems 
to  be  one  reason  why  a  manifestation  of  God  J 
was  given  us  in  the  flesh,  that  this  living-  ! 
ness  of  God  might  be  more  distinctly  felt  by 
us."* 

The  hope  that  springs  from  faith  in  God, 
and  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  is  "  an  anchor 
of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast."    "  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  said  the  Divine  | 
master,  "  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also*  in  I 
me.    In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man-  I 
sions.    I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 

How  sad  is  the  condition  of  those  who  [ 
give  wTay  to  scepticism !  They  are  tossed  | 
upon  the  unstable  waves  of  vain  speculation,  j 
and  while  attempting  to  solve  problems  be-  ; 
yond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect,  they 
miss  the  comfort  and  assurance  that  would  I 
be  afforded  by  the  reception  of  heavenly  I 
truth. 

Cowper  has  illustrated  this  subject  in  his  I 
portrait  of  the  poor  cottager  weaving  at  her  | 
own  door.  ; 

*  F.  W.  Robertson's  Sermons,  I.  182. 
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"She  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true— 

A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew  ; 

And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 

Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

Oh,  happy  peasant !    Oh,  unhappy  bard  ! 

His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ; 

He  praisM,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come ; 

She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home ; 

He,  lost  in  errors,  his  v'ain  heart  prefers, 

She,  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

Not  many  wise,  rich,  noble,  or  profound 
In  science,  win  one  inch  of  heavenly  ground. 
And,  is  it  not  a  mortifying  thought, 
The  poor  should  gain  it  and  the  rich  should  not  ? 
No— the  voluptuaries,  who  ne'er  forget, 
One  pleasure  lost,  lose  heaven  without  regret ; 
Regret  would  rouse  them,  and  give  birth  to  prayer; 
Prayer  would  add  faith,  and  faith  would  fix  them 
there." 

2.  Humility  is  the  second  requisite  for  the 
foundation  of  a  holy  life,  for  it  is  written, 
"  God  resisteth  the  proud  and  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble;"  "whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same 
is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Humility  is  the  opposite  of  pride  and  ar 
rogance ;  it  consists  in  lowliness  of  mind, — a 
deep  sense  of  one's  own  un worthiness  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  self-abasement,  penitence 
for  sin,  and  submission  to  the  divine  will. 

There  is  an  affected  humility  which  is  a 
base  counterfeit;  it  may  be  found  associated 
with  intense  bigotry  and  a  sanctimonious 
behaviour.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  Phari- 
sees, who  put  on  "  a  sad  countenance  and  dis- 
figured their  faces,  that  they  might  appear 
unto  men  to  fast." 

In  true  humility  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  cheerfulness  or  harmless  mirth, 
on  suitable  occasions ;  for  the  beneficent 
Author  of  our  being,  who  has  furnished  all 
his  creatures  with  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
and  has  placed  us  in  a  world  adorned  with 
beauty,  certainly  never  intended  that  our  ex- 
istence here  should  be  clouded  by  self-im- 
posed austerities.  There  are,  however,  seasons 
of  deep  religious  exercise  experienced  at 
times  by  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ, 
from  which  they  should  by  no  means  turn 
away,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  willing 
to  endure  them  patiently,  as  the  means  ap- 
pointed for  their  purification.  These  spiritual 
mptisrns  have  been  allotted  to  the  servants 
of  God  in  all  ages,  being  undoubtedly  need- 
ful to  withdraw  their  affections  from  worldly 
things  and  prepare  them  for  religious  service. 
The  great  object  of  our  existence  here,  is  to 
^  develope  the  soul's  life,  for  which  sorrow  is 
indispensable." 

The  grace  of  humility  being  essential  to 
our  spiritual  progress,  "(he  question  arises, 
How  shall  we  obtain  it?  Can  it  be  done  by 
a  mere  effort  of  the  will,  or  an  exercise  of  the 
ntellect?  It  will  be  found  bv  the  earnest 
inquirer  that  this  of  itself  is  not,  sufficient. 


We  may  and  we  ought  to  reflect  upon  the 
infinite  goodness  and  condescension  of  the 
Most  High,  and  our  own  unworthiness,  in- 
firmities and  transgressions.  We  should  set 
before  us  the  perfect  example  of  his  beloved 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  divine  char- 
acter was  manifested.  We  may  also  derive 
instruction  from  contemplating  the  self-deny- 
ing lives  of  the  world's  benefactors,  who 
counted  nothing  too  dear  to  sacrifice  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
These  exercises  may  tend  to  repress  inordi- 
nate self-esteem,  but  something  more  is  re- 
quired to  clothe  the  soul  with  Christian  hu- 
mility. 

There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  every 
human  being,  when  God  in  his  infinite  mercy 
visits  the  soul  with  the  "  dayspring  from  ou 
high."    These  seasons  were  referred  to  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  said  to  the  Jews, 
"  Repent  ye  therefore  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times 
of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord."     These   precious  visitations  of 
divine  grace  are  sometimes  induced  or  pro- 
moted by  instrumental  means,  such  as  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  influence  of  sickness  and 
bereavement.     But  not   unfrequently  they 
come  spontaneously  and  unexpectedly,  like 
messengers  from  Heaven  calling  the  soul 
away  from  the  perishing  things  of  time,  and 
opening  to  its  view  the  glorious  rewards  of 
immortal  life.    At  such  times  the  willing  and 
obedient  receive  power  to  comply  with  the 
apostolic   injunction,  "  Humble  yourselves 
therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time,  easting 
all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you." 

There  is  nothing  that  humbles  (lie  soul 
like  a  spiritual  view  of  the  divine  perfections, 
accompanied,  as  it  must  be,  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  nothingness.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  that  glorious  vision  of  the  Divine 
majesty  recorded  in  the  6th  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
whereupon  the  prophet  exclaimed,  "  Woe  is 
me!  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man 
of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts."  In  this 
contrite  condition,  lie  was  prepared  to  receive 
that  spiritual  baptism  indicated  by  bin  li|vs 
being  touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar, 
and  then,  his  iniquity  being  taken  away  and 
his  sin  purged,  he  was  qualified  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord. 

3.  The  love  of  God  is  enjoined  upon  all  as 
"the  first  and  great  commandment."  We 
are  required  to  love  Him  "  with  all  the  heart, 
all  the  soul,  and  all  the  mind."  To  love 
God,  is  to  love  goodness,  purity  nnd  truth. 
And  he  who  loves  sincerely  will  turn  away, 
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not  only  from  evil  deeds,  but  from  impure 
thoughts, — from  licentious  books  and  con- 
versation,— and  will  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  in- 
junction, "Let  your  speech  be  always  with 
grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know 
how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man."  All 
the  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  seasoned 
with  salt,  which,  having  the  property  of  pre- 
serving from  putrefaction,  indicated  purity 
and  love.  When  the  love  of  God  prevails  in 
the  heart  it  casts  out  the  fear  of  man,  and 
confers  on  the  Christian  disciple  courage  to 
avow  his  religious  principles,  and  fidelity  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  Every  sacri- 
fice and  service  is  cheerfully  performed  when 
rendered  to  a  person  whom  we  love,  and  they 
who  love  God  supremely  think  nothing  hard 
that  he  requires. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  many  blessings 
he  has  conferred  upon  man, — the  provision 
he  has  made  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body, 
the  development  of  the  mind,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul, — we  are  prepared  to  exclaim, 
in  the  language  of  Addison  : 

"  When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys — 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love  and  praise. 

Ten  thousand,  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ  ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart 

That  tastes  these  gifts  with  joy. 
Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue, 
And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 
"When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
My  ever  grateful  heart,  0  Lord, 

Thy  mercies  shall  adore. 
Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise  ; 
For  oh  !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise." 

4.  Obedience  is  indispensable  to  religious 
progress.  It  is  obvious,  that  he  who  would 
become  a  successful  learner  in  the  school  of 
Christ  must  observe  the  rules  and  obey  the 
voice  of  his  teacher.  To  those  who  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  he  says,  "  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  is  light." 

The  yoke  is  an  emblem  of  servitude  or  obe- 
dience; but  the  service  of  God,  so  far  from 
being  degrading,  is  ennobling  to  the  soul. 
It  is,  indee.d,  only  conformity  to  a  law  that 
is  imposed  by  the  Creator  on  all  created 
beings  for  their  good,  and  its  observance  is 
indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  order 
and  harmony.  As  the  law  of  gravity  in  the 
material   universe  preserves  the  heavenly 


bodies  in  their  several  spheres,  so  the  law  of 
love,  by  which  obedient  souls  are  drawn  to 
the  centre  of  light  and  life,  preserves  them  in 
the  way  of  righteousness,  which  is  the  path  of 
peace. 

There  is,  however,  in  one  respect,  a  re- 
markable contrast  between  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  law.  The  laws  of  matter  are 
imperative, — they  operate  always,  and  on 
every  atom  ;  whereas  the  spiritual  law,  im- 
pressed fipon  the  human  soul,  may  be  dis- 
obeyed, and  if  continually  set  at  naught,  the 
consequence  must  be  everlasting  ruin. 

Without  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the 
power  of  choice,  man  could  not  be  a  respon- 
sible being  ;  nor  could  he  be  a  virtuous  being; 
for  virtue  implies  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God.  There  is  nothing  that  more 
evidently  shows  the  native  dignity  of  the 
human  soul  than  this  power  of  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  for  by  this  means  the 
human  will  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  volitions 
and  of  actions  resulting  in  effects  that  will 
endure  forever. 

To  whom  is  the  assurance  of  Christ  ful- 
filled, that  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden 
light  ?  Certainly  not  to  those  who  pursue  a 
vacillating  course,  vainly  attempting  to  serve 
God  and  mammon.  The  only  way  to  find 
the  yoke  made  easy,  is  to  serve  him  with  an 
undivided  affection, — to  give  him  our  hearts 
without  reserve. 

"  If  any  man  love  me,"  said  Jesus,  "  he 
will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make 
our  abode  with  him."  "  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 

"  The  cross,"  says  a  pious  author,  "  is  hum- 
bleness, love,  self-surrender — these  the  apos- 
tle preached.  To  conquer  the  world  by  lov- 
ing it ;  to  be  blest  by  ceasing  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  sacrificing  life  instead  of  find- 
ing it;  to  make  a  hard  lot  easy  by  submitting 
to  it — this  was  his  divine  philosophy  of  life. 
And  the  princes  of  this  world,  amid  scolfs 
and  laughter,  replied,  "  Is  that  all  ?"  Noth- 
ing to  dazzle — nothing  to  captivate.  But 
the  disciples  of  the  inward  life  recognized  the 
Divine  Truth  which  this  doctrine  of  the  cross 
contained.  The  humble  of  heart,  and  the 
loving,  felt  that  in  this  lay  the  mystery  of  ? 
life,  of  themselves  and  of  God,  all  revealed  j 
and  plain.  It  was  God's  own  wisdom,  felt  by 
those  who  had  the  mind  of  Christ. 

"The  application  of  all  this  is  very  easy;  | 
Love  God,  and  He  will  dwell  with  you : 
Obey  God,  and  he  will  reveal  the  truths  of 

His  deepest  teaching  to  your  soul  

As  surely  as  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world 
are  irreversible,  are  these  things  prepared  for  . 
obedient  love.    An  inspiration  as  true,  as  ? 
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real,  and  as  certain  as  that  which  ever 
prophet  or  apostle  reached,  is  yours,  if  you 
will.  And  if  obedience  were  entire  and  love 
were  perfect,  then  would  the  revelation  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  soul  of  mart  be  perfect  too. 
There  would  be  trust  expelling  care,  and 
enabling  a  man  to  repose  ;  there  would  be  a 
love  which  could  cast  out  fear ;  there  would 
be  a  sympathy  with  the  mighty  All  of  God. 
Selfishness  would  pass,  Isolation  would  be 
felt  no  longer : — the  tide  of  the  universal  and 
eternal  Life  would  come  with  mighty  pulsa- 
tions throbbing  through  the  soul.  To  such  a 
man  it  would  not  matter  where  he  was,  nor 
what :  to  live  or  to  die  would  be  alike.  If 
he  lived,  he  would  live  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  if 
he  died,  he  would  die  to  the  Lord."* 

5.  Patience  to  endure  the  trials  of  life  and 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God  for  sin,  is 
requisite  to  perfect  the  soul  in  holiness.  If 
we  were  to  look  upon  this  state  of  being  as 
the  whole  of  man's  existence,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  answer  the  question,  Why  should  a 
benevolent  Creator  have  ordained  sorrow, 
pain  and  bereavement  as  the  concomitants  of 
human  life?  But  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  this  is  only  the  threshhold  of 
our  existence — the  nursery  in  which  we  are 
to  be  trained  for  a  higher  sphere, — it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  soul 
must  be  developed  and  invigorated  by  ex- 
ercise. Love  is  proved  by  self-sacrifice, — 
faith  grows  by  trial, — obedience  is  promoted 
by  chastening, — and  humility  and  patience 
by  pain  and  sorrow.  "  Now,  no  chastening 
for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but 
grievous ;  nevertheless  it  yieldeth  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness  unto  them  which 
are  exercised  thereby." 

It  was  said,  in  relation  to  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  that  "  those  who  received  the  seed 
on  the  good  ground,"  were  they  "  who  in  an 
honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard  the 
word,  keep  it  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  pa- 
tience.71 

"If  the  husbandman,  disappointed  at  the 
delay  which  ensues  before  the  blade  breaks 
the  soil,  were  to  rake,  away  the  earth  to  ex- 
amine if  germination  were  going  on,  he  would 
have  a  poor  harvest.  He  must  have  "  long 
patience  till  he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter 
rain."  The  winter  frost  must  mellow  the 
seed  lying  in  the  genial  bosom  of  the  earth  ; 
the  rains  of  Spring  must  swell  it,  and  the 
sims  of  summer  mature  it.    So  with  us.  It 

is  the  work  of  a  long  life  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, Many,  oh,  many  a  time  are  we  tempted 
tO  say,  11  1  make  no  progress  at.  all.  It  is 
only  failure  after  failure.  Nothing  grOWS. 
Now  look  at,  the  sea,  when  the  Hood  is  com- 
ing in.  (maud  stand  by  the  sea  beach,  and 
*  F.  W.  Robertson,  1.  B7l 


you  will  think  that  the  ceaseless  flux  and  re- 
flux are  but  retrogression  equal  to  the  advance. 
But  look  again  in  an  hour's  time,  and  the 
whole  ocean  has  advanced.  Every  advance 
has  been  beyond  the  last,  and  every  retro- 
grade movement  has  been  an  imperceptible 
trifle  less  than  the  last.  This  is  progress  ;  to 
be  estimated  at  the  end  of  hours,  not  minutes. 
And  this  is  Christian  progress.  Many  a 
fluctuation,  many  a  backward  motion,  with 
a  rush  at  times,  so  vehement  that  all  seems 
lost ;  but  if  the  eternal  work  be  real,  every 
failure  has  been  a  gain,  and  the  next  does  not 
carry  us  so  far  back  as  we  were  before. 
Every  advance  is  a  real  gain,  and  a  part  of 
it  is  never  lost.  Both  when  we  advance  and 
when  we  fail,  we  gain.  We  are  nearer  to 
God  than  we  were.  The  flood  of  spirit-life 
has  carried  us  up  higher  on  the  everlasting- 
shores,  where  the  waves  of  life  beat  no  more, 
and  its  fluctuations  end,  and  all  is  safe  at 
last.  1  This  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints.'  "* 

 ■  «a>  ■  

"  The  greatest  benefactor  to  society,  is  not 
he  who  serves  it  by  single  acts,  but  whose 
general  character  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
higher  life  and  spirit  than  pervades  the  mass." 


EXCERPTS. 

Or  scraps  from  unpublished  Letters  recently  received. 

Mind  and  body,  being  united  by  a  mys- 
terious tie,  very  often  suffer  together,  and 
thence  a  depression  ensues  which  is  trying 
both  to  body  and  spirit.  In  such  seasons  we 
are  apt  to  get  below  par,  and  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  getting  into  the  cave,  as  Elijah  did. 
Something  like  this  has  been  my  experience 
in  my  pilgrimage,  but  having  found  it  to  be 
an  unprofitable  as  well  as  uncomfortable  con- 
dition, I  believe  it  right  to  strive  against  it, 
even  under  very  depressing  circumstances.  I 
speak  not  at  all  "  as  one  having  attained  "  to 
that  desirable  equilibrium,  but  I  feel  thai  u 
is  a  state  well  worth  striving  for. 

My  heart  goes  forth  from  this  quiet  home 
and  beautiful  mountain  scenery  to  visit  those 
!  love  who  are  left  behind.    There  is  sweet 
consolation  in  the  faith,  that  "  He  whose 
centre  is  every  where  and  his  circumference 
no  where"  is  with  us  all,  ami  ready  to  sus- 
tain.   I  have  no  expectation  that  mv  pen 
will  be  inspired  to  say  anything  for  the  Iu- 
telligeneer  while,  we  are  here,  but  if 
"  Th«  gentle  tingling  should  come, 
Down  from  tin*  flngnr  and  the  thumb," 
you  will  probablv  know  it. 

Thy  letter  was  acceptable  and  strengthen- 
ing, affording  renewed  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  Truth  as  we  profess  it,  that  our  Heav- 

*  V.  W.  Robertson's  Mormons,  1.  hi. 
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enly  Father  teaches  his  people  himself  and 
continues  to  visit  them  with  his  own  blessed 
Spirit,  and  that  in  obeying  these  teachings 
and  dwelling  under  His  visitations,  his  chil- 
dren are  often  drawn  into  near  sympathy 
and  feeling  with  each  other,  even  when  out- 
wardly separated  and  without  outward  knowl- 
edge of  each  other's  conditions.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  strengthen  our  fellow-travel- 
ers in  times  of  weakness  and  discouragement, 
when  they  may  be  ready  to  fail  under  the 
frosts  of  winter  or  the  gloom  of  the  night 
season.  At  such  times,  how  comforting  it  is 
to  receive  from  those  who  have  traveled 
under  the  same  experience,  the  assurance 
that  the  night  season  and  the  frosts  are  all  in 
divine  ordering,  and  will  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit,  if  trustingly  abode  under.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  if  we  abide  under  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  love,  we  may  be  each  others' 
helpers,  and  be  enabled  to  journey  forward, 
giving  praises  to  Him  who  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  3,  1868. 

The  Freedmen. — The  cause  of  the  Freed- 
men  has  not  often  occupied  the  editorial 
column  of  our  paper,  although  considerable 
space  has  been  given  to  the  information  re- 
ceived from  them  through  the  letters  from 
the  teachers  employed  by  "  Friends'  Associa- 
tion  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freed- 
men." Reports  from  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic sources  of  the  sufferings  and  abuse  which 
this  class  of  the  community  continues  to  en- 
dure, leave  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  a 
continuance  of  the  labor  and  care  which  has 
been  extended  by  their  Northern  friends. 
Should  this  be  withdrawn,  their  difficulties 
Avould  unquestionably  be  greatly  increased. 
That  there  should  be  found  among  them 
those  w7ho  may  be  persuaded  by  unprincipled 
politicians  with  whom  they  are  surrounded,  to 
believe  that  their  interests  consist  in  unit- 
ing with  the  excitements  which  convulse  the 
country,  is  no  cause  of  wonder,  and  should 
not  discourage  from  continued  efforts  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  bewildered  and  helpless  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  the  victmis  of  design- 
ing men.  The  various  appeals  which  have 
been  made  by  those  who  have  been  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  Friends'  Association  for 
the   continuance  of  schools  among   them  | 


should  not  be  made  in  vain.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  force  more  potent  than  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
which  they  have  received  from  the  Uni- 
versal Father  in  common  with  their  white 
brethren.  There  has  been  abundant  proof 
that  under  favorable  circumstances  this 
requires  no  greater  labor  with  colored  than 
with  white  children.  If  the  moral  status  of 
the  former  is  found  to  be  a  low  one,  let 
us  not  falter  at  the  magnitude  of  the  work, 
but  suffer  ourselves  to  be  energized  by  the 
remembrance  that  from  the  dawning  of  the 
earliest  perceptions  of  these  poor  people, 
they  have  been  familiarized  with  wrong- 
doing. Having  been  deprived  of  their 
natural  rights  by  man,  they  hesitated  not  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  any  coveted  good, 
and,  as  a  most  natural  result,  they  learned  to 
conceal  the  act  by  falsehood.  But  under  the 
tuition  of  persons  who  hold  as  invaluable  the 
gems  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  may  we  not 
reasonably  expect  to  see  the  aphorism  that 
"like  begets  its  like"  equally  manifested? 
and  that,  step  by  step,  the  objects  of  their 
sympathy  and  concern  will  be  led  into  a 
position  in  which  they  will  not  only  be  able 
to  help  themselves,  but  will  be  abilitated  to 
enter  the  field  of  mental  culture,  and  labor 
for  the  promotion  of  good  among  their  own 
people.  We  call  attention  to  an  appeal  from 
Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  on  this 
subject,  which  will  be  found  in  this  paper. 


The  Plain  Language — This  is  the  title 
of  an  Essay  received  from  a  correspondent, 
in  which  he  queries  in  what  it  consists  ?  The 
writer  evidently  has  the  impression  that 
much  that  we  hear  has  not  the  form  of  sound 
words.  We  fully  unite  with  the  idea  that  the 
"  plain  language  "  does  not  merely  embrace 
the  singular  pronouns  of  thee  and  thou,  but 
that  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men 
sincerity  should  so  mark  our  speech  and  de- 
meanor that  our  yea  would  be  yea,  and  our 
nay  would  be  nay.  Truth  in  itself  is  beauti- 
fully simple,  and  needs  not  the  adorning  of 
man's  wisdom  to  give  it  power ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  if  there  bean  attempt  at  ora- 
torical display  so  to  cover  it,  that  the  offering 
may  be  compared  to  a  tree  so  redundant  with 
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foliage  as  to  conceal  the  fruit.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  where  the 
instrument  is  preserved  in  meekness  and  low- 
liness of  spirit,  and  the  eye  kept  singly  fixed 
upon  the  great  Teacher  who  has  promised  to 
be  "  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utter- 
ance "  in  the  hour  of  need.  "  The  gospel  is 
the  power  of  God  to  salvation  ;"  and  in  order 
that  it  should  be  effective  even  "  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  the  strongholds  of  sin,"  it  is 
essential  that  faith  should  imbue  not  only 
the  minds  of  those  who  speak,  but  also  those 
who  hear.  Evil  is  not  removed  except  "  by 
grace  through  faith ;"  and  this  is  not  of  our- 
selves— "  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

We  feel  sympathy  for  our  friend  in  his 
isolated  situation,  and  we  would  encourage 
him  to  lift  up  his  head  in  hope,  for  there  are 
yet  within  our  borders  those  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  nor  kissed  his  image, 
but  whose  dependence  is  upon  the  true  and 
living  God,  and  whose  faith  in  the  immediate 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  lifts  them 
above  the  many  "lo  here's  and  lo  there's," 
j  and  places  them  upon  the  Rock  that  is  high- 
er than  man. 
ii     In  answer  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
writings  of  Elias  Hicks,  we  inform  him  that 
his  journal  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
I  this  paper. 

Premonitions. — The  following  incidents, 
sent  us  for  publication,  are  among  the  many 
evidences  which  have  been  furnished  of  the 
influence  of  the  good  Spirit  upon  susceptible 

i  minds.  And  we  believe  the  more  nearly  we 
become  allied  to  heavenly  good  by  a  living 
faith  which  purifies  the  heart  and  incites  us 
I to  walk  in  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will,  the 

j  more  frequently  we  shall  be  made  witnesses  of 
|the  internal  workings  of  that  Power  which  is 

■continually  exerted  for  the  preservation  of 
;he  children  of  men.  Through  hardness  of 
heart  and  lack  of  faith,  our  eyes  become  dim, 
and  we  often  fail  to  receive  the  glorious 
manifestations  of  the  Father's  love  which 
]  fe  hath  in  store  for  those  who  love  and 
»l>oy  Him;  1 1  is  voice  of  warning  is  never- 
jli<',!oss  not  infrequently  extended   <<>  save 

|  rom  ruin  even  the  reckless  and  misguided, 
I  ml  through  the  interposition  of  his    A I 
nighty  hand  many  are  turned  lo  Hghteoui 


ness.  The  circumstances  which  have  in- 
duced the  foregoing  remarks,  have  reminded 
us  of  what  is  related  of  Thomas  Scattergood 
when  attending  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Shrewsbury,  N.  J.  Though  familiar  to  most 
Friends,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  append 
it  to  those  forwarded  by  our  correspondent : 

William  Williams  relates  the  following 
circumstance  of  a  boy  under  eight  years  of 
age:  Appearing  very  sad,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  was  sick.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
had  a  dream  last  night  that  makes  me  feel 
very  bad."  (He  was  going  to  school  in  Phila. 
at  this  time.)  "  I  "thought,"  said  he,  "  I  was 
standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  (Delaware) 
and  saw  my  father  in  a  small  boat.  A  storm 
came  on  and  the  boat  sunk,  and  father  too. 
I  saw  his  hat  floating  on  the  water,  and  I 
cried  out  father  is  drowned.  Then  I  saw  two 
angels  come  down,  one  on  each  side  of  father's 
hat ;  each  had  two  wings  fast  to  his  side  and 
a  wing  in  his  hand.  As  they  stood  on  the 
water,  father  rose  out  of  it,  and  the  angels 
gave  him  the  wings  they  had  in  their  hands, 
and  all  three  went  up  out  of  my  sight  to 
Heaven."  That  very  night,  (ten  to  fifteen 
hours  afterward,)  his  father  was  drowned  in 
the  Delaware  out  of  a  small  boat,  where  he 
was  alone.  His  body  was  found  some  days 
after. 

During  one  of  Nathan  Hunt's  visits  to 
Baltimore,  something  had  prejudiced  Mary 
Mifflin  against  him,  and  she  refused  to  see 
him ;  but  way  was  finally  made  for  an  inter- 
view ;  and  while  she  was  from  sickness  or 
distress  of  mind  confined  to  her  bed  he  en- 
tered the  room  ;  and  on  looking  towards  him, 
there  appeared  to  her  two  doves,  one  re-ting 
on  each  of  Nathan's  shoulders,— em hloms  of 
innocence.  And  by  this  token  she  Ik  came 
fully  reconciled  to  him. 

While  Mary  Mifflin  resided  in  Baltimore, 
in  an  afternoon  meeting  she  had  much  to  s;iv 
in  an  earnest,  manner  to  some  one  present, 
who  had  in  his  old  age  been  adding  house  to 
house  and  barn  to  barn.  "Thou  fool,"  said 
she,  "this  very  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee."  Again  and  again  she  re- 
peated the  folly  of  Ids  care  for  the  things  of 
time,  :uid  again  and  again  said,  "  Thou  tool," 
&e.  An  awe  covered  the  meeting,  and  it 
closed  in  great  solemnity.  In  the  evening, 
while  sitting  in  her  arm  chair  in  a  very 
thoughtful  attitude,  a  messenger  enme  in  to 
announce  the  sudden  death  of  her  oicn  son,  a 
corpulent  man,  who,  at  an  advanced  j»ge  had 
been  11  adding  house  to  house,"  Ac, 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Scattergood"  is  found  the  following 
remarkable  account,  which  shows  that  he  be- 
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came  a  minister,  and  was  made  use  of  by 
Divine  Providence  as  an  instrument  to  warn 
some  young  persons,  who  (although  he  knew 
it  not)  were  about  to  engage  in  a  frolic  which 
proved  destructive  of  life  to  seven  of  them  : 

"At  our  last  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
Shrewsbury,  our  beloved  friend  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood,  in  the  course  of  his  public  testimony, 
in  moving  language  warned  the  youth  present 
to  beware  of  wanton  behaviour,  dancing,  frol- 
icking, &c,  stating  that  he  had  known  several 
instances  of  Divine  displeasure  being  mani- 
fested to  individuals  who  had  attended  such 
meetings  as  these,  and  directly  afterwards  had 
gone  to  horse-races,  or  other  sinful  pastimes  — 
One  instance  he  mentioned  of  a  young  man 
who,  on  his  way  home  from  a  favored  meet- 
ing, falling  in  with  a  company  of  persons  who 
were  collected  for  a  horse-race,  was  urged  to 
ride  one  of  the  horses.  He  at  first  refused  ; 
but  being  pressed  by  some  of  them,  at  length 
yielded,  and  in  the  race  was  thrown  from  the 
horse,  which  occasioned  his  death.  He  said 
it  appeared  to  be  his  business  to  warn  the 
youth  present  to  beware  of  such  conduct,  lest 
some  of  them  might  be  made  like  examples. 
— "  I  do  not  say,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  the 
case;  but  I  find  it  my  place  to  proclaim  a 
solemn  warning." 

When  meeting  ended,  twenty-seven  persons, 
chiefly  young  people,  embarked  on  board  a 
boat  bound  for  Sandy  Hook.  But  before  they 
set  off,  it  was  observed  that  several  of  them 
were  discouraged  and  ready  to  give  it  up  ;  and 
on  their  way  it  was  remarked  how  dreadful  it 
would  ■  be  if  any  unfavorable  accident  should 
happen,  after  having  been  at  meeting,  and 
hearing  the  advice  then  given.  This  was  on 
Third-day.  On  Fourth-day  they  went  to  see  a 
monument  erected  over  a  person  of  distinction, 
who,  with  twelve  others,  perished  there  not 
long  before.  On  Fifth-day,  they  walked  to 
the  light-house  ;  and  on  their  return  went  on 
a  narrow  reef  of  sand,  which  is  bare  at  low 
water,  as  also  the  way  to  it.  On  this  they 
spent  some  time.  At  length,  observing  the 
tide  to  run  fast,  they  were  alarmed,  and  con- 
cluded to  return.  But  alas!  the  sea  had 
hidden  their  path,  and  covered  all  their  way- 
marks!  However,  they  made  the  attempt; 
and,  as  they  were  pressing  on,  eleven  of  them 
suddenly  stepped  into  the  deep,  and  were 
overwhelmed  as  in  a  moment,  and  seven  of 
them  perished!  The  others,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  the  company  who  could 
swim,  got  to  the  shore,  though  almost  spent." 

Obituary  and  marriage  notices,  and  all 
other  articles,  must  be  received  not  later  than 
Fourth-day  evening,  to  ensure  insertion  the 
next  week.    We  repeat  that  the  names  and 


addresses  of  our  correspondents  are  required 
as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith,  and  those  send- 
ing anonymous  communications  need  not  be 
disappointed  if  they  remain  unnoticed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
articles,  and  therefore  would  suggest  to  con- 
tributors that  they  retain  a  copy  of  such 
offerings  as  they  would  wish  returned  if  not 
used. 

Died,  on  the  Ninth  of  Fourth  month  last,  at  his 
residence  in  Fulton  Township,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Isaac  Jackson,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Little  Britain  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  Josiah 

Brown,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of 
Little  Britain  Meeting.  Blest  with  pious  and  exem- 
plary parents,  who  were  careful  in  early  life  to  train  jj 
up  their  children  in  plainness  and  simplicity,  he  I 
early  imbibed  a  love  for  the  attendance  of  our  re-  | 
ligious  meetings,  and  throughout  a  long  life  was  <| 
rarely  absent  (if  health  permitted)  from  his  seat,  | 
either  on  First  days  or  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  ^ 
Quiet  and  unassuming  in  his  demeanor,  strictly  • 
honest  in  all  his  transactions,  he  pursued  the  even  ;| 
tenor  of  his  way,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  1 
knew  him.  He  lived  a  life  of  purity  and  innocence,  ,| 
and  calmly  closed  his  earthly  career  with  an  un-  j 
shaken  and  abiding  faith  that  with  him  "all  would  if 
be  well."  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  n 
shall  see  God."  | 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  Ninth  month, 

1868,  our  aged  Friend  Joseph  Plummer,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.    He  has  been  for  many  years  an  ac- 
ceptable minister,  and  we  believe  it  was  his  concern  • 
to  walk  uprightly  and  humbly,  earnestly  performing 
the  varied  duties  of  life.    He  passed  quietly  away  j 
from  time,  and  we  doubt  not  stands  accepted  by  the  jj 
great  Father  as  having  done  what  he  could.  ' 

 ,  on  the  3d  ult.,  in  Baltimore,   Horace,  in-  I 

fant  son  of  J.  Kemp  and  Virginia  C.  Bartlett,  aged  H 
3  years,  5  months  and  14  days. 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

This  organization  will  resume  its  meetings  in  the  <f 
Library  Room  at  Race  Street  Meeting-House,  Phila.,  I 
on  Third-day  evening  next,  10th  mo.  6th,  at  7£  «[ 
o'clock.  Those  who  attend  Friends  meetings  are  I 
invited.  Geo.  N.  Conrow,  Secretary.  [ 

friends'  publication  association. 
Levi  K.  Brown,  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  ■ 
has  been  appointed  Agent  of  Friends'  Publication  l 
Association. 



NOTICE. 

The  First-day  School  at  Green  Street  Meeting- 
House  will  be  resumed  on  First-day  next,  10th  mo.  I 
4th,  at  2|  o'clock,  and  that  at  Race  Street  at  3  j 
o'clock  same  day. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Promotion  of  First-day  Schools  with-*' 
in  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  will 
be  held'at  Friends'  Meeting-House,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  10th  mo.  17th,  at 
10  o'clock.  The  different  Schools  within  our  Yearly 
Meeting  are  desired  to  appoint  representatives,  and 
the  attendance  of  all  interested  in  this  concern  is 
invited.  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerks. 
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friends'  almanac  for  1869. 

This  work,  just  issued  by.  Friends'  Publication 
Association,  is  believed  to  be  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  that  for  the  r  resent  year.  Circu- 
lars were  addressed  to  Friends  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  information  furnished  in  their 
replies  carefully  arranged,  so  that  it  is  thought  that 
but  few  errors  if  any  now  exist  in  the  list  of  meet- 
ings. In  the  Calender  part  will  be  noted  the  time 
of  all  the  Yearly,  Quarterly  and  Half- Yearly  Meet- 
ings as  they  occur.  Excepting  Ihe  two  Monthly 
Meetings  in  Iowa  (which  information  was  not  re- 
ceived) a  complete  list  of  the  correspondents  or 
clerks  of  the  several  meetings,  with  their  post  office 
address,  is  given. 

The  publication  of  these  has  curtailed  the  amount 
of  reading  matter,  but  that  which  is  furnished  is 
varied  and  useful. 

Much  additional  expense  has  been  incurred  in  en- 
deavoring to  make  this  a  good  almanac,  and  it  will 
require  an  increased  circulation  to  prevent  loss  to 
the  Association.  Such  additional  sales  would  en- 
courage and  enable  the  Committee  to  make  further 
improvements  in  succeeding  years. 

It  may  be  had  wholesale  and  retail  of  T.  Ellwood 
Chapman,  No.  3  S.  5th  street,  Philada.,  and  of  other 
agents,  for  a  list  of  whom  see  advertisement. 


APPEAL  FROM  FRIENDS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  FOR  THE  AID  AND  ELEVA- 
TION OF  THE  FREEDMEN. 
Friends  receiving  this  Circular  ore  desired  to  have  it 
publicly  read  on  some  suitable  occasion. 
The  season  for  re-opening  the  schools  finds 
us  with  an  exhausted  treasury.  By  reason  of 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  our  late  scholars,  we 
have  concluded  to  re-open  the  twelve  schools 
taught  by  our  teachers  during  the  last  winter, 
with  faith  that  Friends,  who  have  so  long  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  friends  of  the  colored  people, 
will  not,  at  this  important  time,  abandon  them, 
but  that  it  will,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
our  "Discipline"  upon  this  subject,  "become 
the  concern  of  our  members  generally  to  use 
their  influence  that  they  may  be  instructed, 
as  objects  of  the  common  salvation,  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  well 
as  in  such  branches  of  school  learning  as  may 
lit  them  for  freedom,  and  to  become  useful 
members  of  civil  society.  Even  if  no  such 
obligation  to  this  people  exists  among  us,  it 
is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
whether  any  object  of  beneficence  is  more  de- 
serving of  our  regard,  than  the  training  of 
their  youth  in  such  virtuous  pursuits  and 
habits." 

As  this  is  a  work  which  the  "  Discipline  " 
requires  at  our  hands,  will  the  Clerks,  or  some 

friends  have  interest  enough,  at  the  oiose  of  a 
limeeting,  to  appoint  ;i  few  friends  to  oolleol 
Ifunda  and  forward  to  our  Treasurer?  An 

j  early  .supply  of  funds  will  enable  US  to  pay 

jour  teachers  monthly;  and  if,  through  the 
ifaith/ulnesa  of  Friends,  an  excess  above  the 
remount  necessary  lor  that  purpose  be  obtained, 

hit  Will  enable  us  to  assist,  many  schools  which 

may  require  but  little  aid. 


How  long  these  schools  shall  continue,  or 
whether  six  hundred  aspirants  after  knowledge, 
who  earnestly  entreat  for  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  it,  shall  be  dismissed  without  that 
mental  food  they  so  ardently  crave,  now  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  liberality  of  Friends. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  driven 
to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  enterprise. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  \  C]  , 
Annie  Cooper,  }  u<jm# 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 

No.  30  North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Ninth  month  2\st,  1868. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  will  exhibit 
our  labors  for  the  past  year. 

treasurer's  aknual  report. 

Annual  Report  of  Friends'  Association  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen 
during  the  year  1867. 

5  mo.  1.    To  balance  on  hand,      .    .     .  $3022  89 
To  cash  received  during  year,       3544  68 


CR. 


$6567  57 


By  Cash  paid  Teachers,  £5576  15 
1868.  "  "  for  Books,  Seeds, &c.  315  58 
5th  mo.  1.  Balance,  (due  teachers)  675  84 

$6567  57 

Also  received  about  50  packages  of  Clothing, 
Books,  Seeds,  &c,  and  forwarded  for  distribu- 
tion to  our  teachers  33  boxes  and  barrels. 

We  had  thirteen  schools,  containing  600 
children,  and  most  of  our  teachers  taught 
evening  and  first-day  schools  for  the  adults. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 


From  the  Anti-Slavery  standard. 
THE  INDIANS. 

Our  treatment  of  the  Indian  is  one  of  the 
foulest  blots  in  our  history,  as  well  as  evidence 
of  entire  want  of  sagacity.  We  shall  never 
be  able  to  be  just  to  other  races,  or  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  their  neighborhood,  till  we  "  un- 
learn contempt." 

Our  theory  has  been  to  treat  the  Indian  as 
an  outlaw,  demanding  allegiance,  while  re- 
fusing protection.  No  white  man  has  ever 
been  punished  for  murdering  an  Indian — 
hardly  one  for  trespassing  on  Indian  property. 
When  the  wave  of  emigration  meets  an  In- 
dian tribe,  the  government  takes  it  up  and 
moves  it  westward  a  hundred  miles  to  new 
hunting-grounds  ;  a  process  which  is  repeated 
every  ten  or  twenty  years;  the  resull  of  ihis 
is  that  every  fifty  miles  on  the  route  from 
Massachusetts  Hay  to  Minnesota  is  marked 
by  an  Indian  massacre  of  white  men.  When, 
north  of  the  Lakes,  the  wave  of  Knglish  popu- 
lation meets  an  Indian  tribe,  the  tide  divides, 
goes  round  to  the  Indian  Settlement,  receiv- 
ing the  Indians  to  citizenship,  subject  to  the 
same  duties  :md  sure  to  receive  the  same  pro- 
tection as  Englishmen.    And  what  is  the  re- 
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suit  of  this  system.  No  English  blood  has 
been  shed  by  an  Indian  for  the  last  century. 

At  last  we  have  taken  lessons  from  experi- 
ence. Our  excellent  Indian  Peace  Commis- 
sion, and  all  other  national  machinery 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Indian,  recom- 
mend recognizing  the  citizenship  of  the  In- 
dian, acknowledging  his  rights,  insuring  them 
ample  protection  in  them,  and  then  claiming 
of  him  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
#  The  popular  indifference  to  this  whole  ques- 
tion, combined  with  the  selfish  greed  and 
bloodthirstiness  of  the  frontier,  is  obstacle 
enough  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  Mean- 
while political  intrigue  adds  its  weight. 
Against  these  truth  makes  slow  way.  In 
vain  do  all  those  whose  lives  give  them  expe- 
rience testify  in  its  favor,  and  bear  witness  to 
the  virtue  and  capacity  of  the  Indian.  Gen- 
eral Harney,  after  fifty  years  spent  among 
them,  asserts  that  he  never  knew  an  Indian 
violate  the  duties  of  hospitality,  or  break  his 
word.  Carson  said  the  same.  General  Sher- 
man took  the  head  of  the  Indian  Peace  Com- 
mission— an  Indian  hater,  just  as  he  entered 
the  war  a  negro  hater.  A  few  months  expe- 
rience has  converted  him  to  a  full  faith  in  the 
Indian's  honorable  dealing,  his  capacity  for 
civilization  and  citizenship.  When  this  In- 
dian Commission,  with  Sherman  at  its  head, 
first  met  an  Indian  council,  the  savages  pro- 
duced six  white  men  prisoners,  whom  they 
wished  to  exchange  for  Indian  prisoners. 
The  Christian  Commission  blushed  as  they 
were  forced  to  confess  to  the  Savages  that  our 
civilized  troops  had  never  taken  a  prisoner, 
but  always  shot  every  man  down  where  he 
stood  !  We  Christians  could  not  produce  six 
spared  lives  to  exchange  !  But  the  generous 
Savage  only  answered,  "Well — at  any  rate, 
take  these  white  men  to  their  homes,  we  have 
no  claim  on  them  !■"  What  a  scene  for  Chris- 
tianity !  God  bless  such  Barbarians  and 
make  us  like  them. 

"Black  Kettle"  was  encamped  under  the 
American  flag,  at  the  request  of  military  offi- 
cers, to  watch  the  roads  for  them.  Of  his 
150  warriors,  two-thirds  were  absent,  many 
of  them  specially  to  notify  stages  and 
families  of  their  danger.  Suddenly,  without 
notice,  six  hundred  United  States  troops  sur- 
round his  camp,  and  shoot  down  in  cold  blood 
his  two  unarmed  brothers.  The  Chief  had 
at  that  moment  in  his  camp  three  white 
guests,  one  wearing  the  United  States  uniform. 
Turning  from  the  dead  bodies  of  his  brothers, 
he  said  to  these  visitors,  "  It  looks  as  if  you 
had  come  here  as  spies  to  see  how  few  we  were. 
But  I  have  no  proof  of  it.  So  go,  join  your 
fellow  white  men  before  the  fight  begins." 
And  these  three  white  guests,  passing  by  the 
bodies  of  the  stealthily  assassinated  Indians, 


reached  the  American  camp  unharmed. 
Can  the  records  of  civilized  war — can  Sid- 
ney, Bayard,  or  Du  Guesclin — show  anything 
more  nobly  chivalrous  than  this  ?  When 
they  were  safely  off,  the  brave  chief,  with  for- 
ty-five men,  carried  off  his  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  kept  the  six  hundred  soldiers  at 
bay  for  two  days.  This,  we  believe,  took 
place  at  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre,  our  most 
infamous  atrocity. 

It  may  not  be  that  we  designed  to  perpetu- 
ate Barbarism.  But  if  such  had  been  our  in- 
tention the  Nation  could  not  have  planned  a 
system  more  sure  to  produce  that  result  than 
the  one  pursued  toward  the  Indian  for  two 
hundred  years. 

But  why  recur  to  this  now  ?  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  another  Indian  war.  The  drain  on 
our  resources  is  something.  Every  Indian 
shot  in  battle  has  cost  us  about  one  million  of 
dollars.  General  Harney  said  of  the  Semi- 
nole war  that  "  after  spending  at  this  rate  we 
were  forced  to  buy  the  Indians  off  after  all." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BY  L.  W. 

THOUGHTS  ON  RESIGNATION. 

TO  . 

How  easy,  when  on  summer's  sea, 
Our  bark  glides  smooth  along, 
And  every  gale  blows  prosperously, 
To  say  Thy  will  be  done. 
But  when  the  adverse  winds  arise, 
Portending  dangers  near, 
When  lurid  clouds  obscure  the  skies, 
Nor  sun,  nor  stars  appear, 
0  then  to  lean  unwaveringly 
On  the  Eternal  One, 
And  say  in  heart  sincerely, 
Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  ; 
Ah  !  this  is  faith  which  will  prevail 
O'er  our  most  deadly  foes, 
And  lead  us  safe  within  the  vale 
Where  heavenly  sweetness  flows. 
As  passed  those  thoughts  within  my  mind, 
My  heart  was  turned  to  thee, 
And  oh,  dear  friend,  that  we  may  find 
This  heavenly  alchemy — 
Which  turns  all  baser  coin  to  gold, 
To  gold  of  purest  sheen — 
And  change  our  garments,  vile  and  old, 
To  raiment  pure  and  clean. 
8th  mo.  28,  1868. 


IN  THE  DARK. 
Out  of  the  earthly  years  we  live, 

How  small  a  profit  springs  ; 
I  cannot  think  but  life  should  give 

Higher  and  better  things. 

The  very  ground  whereon  we  tread 
Is  clothed  to  please  our  sight ; 

I  cannot  think  that  we  have  read 
Our  dusky  lesson  right. 

So  little  comfort  we  receive, 
Except  through  what  we  see, 

I  cannot  think  we  half  believe  * 
Our  immortality. 
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We  disallow  and  trample  so 

The  rights  of  poor,  weak  men, 
I  cannot  think  we  feel  and  know 

They  are  our  brethren. 
So  rarely  our  affections  move 

Without  a  selfish  guard, 
I  cannot  think  we  know  that  love 

Is  all  of  love's  reward. 
To  him  who  smites,  the  cheek  is  turned 

With  such  a  slow  consent, 
I  cannot  think  that  we  have  learned 

The  holy  Testament. 
Blind,  ignorant,  we  grope  along 

A  path  misunderstood, 
Mingling  with  folly  and  with  wrong 

Some  providential  good. 
Striving  with  vain  and  idle  strife 

In  outward  shows  to  live, 
We  famish,  knowing  not  that  life 

Has  better  things  to  give. 

From  the  American  Naturalist. 
THE  ORCHIDS. 
BY  C.   M.  TRACY. 

It  was  the  greatest  step  forward  ever  made 
at  once  in  the  study  of  plants,,  when  Jussieu 
found  out  that  there  was  a  grand  line  of  di- 
vision running  through  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  seeds  on  one^ide  that  might 
be  split  into  two  parts  like  the  pea  and  the 
acorn,  and  those  on  the  other  that  could  not, 
like  the  kernel  of  corn  and  the  grain  of  bar- 
ley. For  (not  to  tire  the  reader  with  techni- 
cal words)  it  was  directly  seen  that  the  same 
line  would  clearly  distinguish  between  those 
plants  that  had  a  bark  and  made  new  wood 
between  that  and  the  older  wood  within,  and 
thus  grew  on  the  outside — between  these  and 
such  as  had  no  bark,  but  made  the  new  wood 
in  the  midst  of  the  pith,  and  so  grew  on  the 
inside.  Again,  the  outside- growers,  like  the 
oak  and  the  pea,  always  have  leaves  with  lit- 
tle veins  forming  an  irregular  net-work  all 
through  them  ;  but  the  inside-growers,  as  the 
corn  and  the  lilies,  have  the  veins  of  their 
leaves  running  straight  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  not  netted  at  all,  so  that  we  can 
split  such  a  leaf  into  strips  very  easily,  and 
this  makes  a  palm-leaf  hat  a  possibility,  which 
otherwise  could  not  be.  By  this  discovery 
Jussieu  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom  quite 
as  clearly  and  effectually  as  Alexander  of 
Parma  did  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  without 
violating  the  rule  of  nature  at  all,  wherein  he 
had  a  great  advantage  over  the  other. 

We  speak  of  this  natural  difference  in 
plants,*  because  in  talking  over  these  royal 
families  we  have  eoine  to  the  point  when  we 
must  step  over  this  remarkable  line.  Most 
flowering  plants  are  outside-growers  (botanists 

say  "  Exogens,"  and  the  reader  may  loo,  it' he 
chooses;  il,  means  just,  the  smiuo.  thing),  and 
they  all  have  their  leaves  Dotted  with  veins 

ana  seeds  separable  into  two  halves.  Hut. 

the  Oreh  'nU,  of  which  we  now  speak,  are  in- 


side-growers (or  "Endogens"),  have  leaves 
that  may  be  stripped  into  ribbons,  and  grow 
from  seeds  as  indivisible  as  buck-shot.  Hence, 
there  is  no  need  to  mistake  this  family  for 
either  of  the  preceding,  *  not  even  in  a  single 
case ;  but  as  we  have  set  out  to  indicate  a  few 
plain  marks  for  the  ready  recognition  of  each 
order,  it  remains  to  state  them  for  that  under 
present  notice. 

If  we  examine  an  apple-blossom  we  find 
there  are  five  leaves  or  petals  in  it,  and  all  of 
them  are  just  alike  in  form  and  size.  This 
makes  what  is  called  a  regular  flower.  The 
number  matters  nothing;  the  lily  has  six 
petals,  the  spider-wort  three,  the  willow-herb 
four,  and  the  enchanter's  nightshade  two,  and 
yet  all  are  perfectly  regular,  for  their  form 
and  size  are  the  same  all  the  way  round  the 
flower.  Any  variation  from  this  principle 
makes  the  flower  irregular.  The  Pea-flower 
is  irregular  both  in  form  and  size,  that  of  the 
Candytuft  is  so  in  size  only,  and  that  of  the 
Larkspur  chiefly  in  form.  The  Iris  has  a 
flower  alike  on  all  sides,  and  therefore  regu- 
lar, though  the  petals  are  in  twro  sets  of  dif- 
ferent shape;  but  the  allied  Gladiolus,  with 
petals  all  of  nearly  the  same  size,  is  quite  ir- 
regular, for  their  diverse  form  is  such  as  turns 
the  flower  quite  over  to  one  side. 

Now  a  certain  mark  of  an  Orchid  is  to 
have  irregular  flowers.  In  other  families 
there  is  often  a  mixture  of  the  two  styles,  but 
nothing  of  it  here.  And  the  most  common 
observer  will  bear  me  out  in  calling  these 
flowers  irregular  ;  for,  setting  aside  all  tech- 
nicality, many  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
form,  plan,  or  design,  without  a  liberal 
stretch  of  confidence  and  ingenuity.  So  wide 
is  their  range  of  figure,  and  so  perfectly 
bizarre  are  many  of  the  shapes  in  which  they 
appear,  that  one  is  tempted  sometimes  to  be- 
lieve they  are  animated  creatures  under  some 
strange  disguise' of  enchantment.  Lindley 
tells  us  there  is  scarcely  a  common  reptile  or 
insect  to  which  some  of  them  have  not  been 
likened.  Bees,  crane-flies,  long-legged  spi- 
ders, toads,  et  id  omne  genus,  all  find  the 
queerest  of  representatives  in  these  protean 
blossoms.    But  more  of  this  presently. 

The  organs  called  stamens  and  pistils  are 
of  great  importance  in  vegetable  nature.  In- 
vested with  all  that  pertains  to  reproductive 
purposes,  they  have,  since  Liniueus  at  least, 
been  held  to  represent  the  sexes  of  animals, 
and  perhaps  we  can  say  nothing  better  about 
it.  A  striking  cireu instance  with  regard  to 
them  is,  that  while  we  may  trace  much  affini- 
ty between  both  these  organs  ami  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  respectively,  we  can  rarely  find 
any  relationship  between  the  stamens  and  the 

*The  Arteritis  ami  Piwwin,  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken in  Vol.  1.  of  the  Naturalist* 
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pistils  directly.  We  may,  by  cultivation, 
make  stamens  change  into  petals,  which  are 
obviously  only  leaves  refined  ;  but  we  rarely 
or  never  succeed  in  making  pistils  do  any 
such  thing.  If  they  ever  change  (as  they  do 
sometimes,  without  asking  our  leave),  it 
always  seems  to  be  into  green  leaves  directly ; 
and,  for  a  general  expression,  we  may  say 
that  a  stamen  never  turns  into  a  pistil,  nor 
vice  versa. 

But  the  Orchids  are  above  the  observance 
of  any  rule  so  exacting.  Ignoring  the  usual 
distinctive  position  of  these  important  organs, 
they  constantly  place  them  one  upon  the 
other,  forming  a  column-like  structure,  in 
which  the  important  part  of  a  stamen,  the 
anther,  and  the  necessary  part  of  a  pistil,  the 
stigma,  are  both  to  be  distinguished,  but 
nothing  more.  For  the  rest,  you  may  call  it 
a  stamen  bearing  a  pistil  or  the  reverse  ;  it  is 
either,  or  neither,  as  you  choose.  The  com- 
mon, typical  structure  of  the  flower  in  re- 
spect of  these  organs,  is  entirely  set  aside ; 
and  another  and  different  one  appears,  the 
presence  of  which,  always  constant,  is  the 
second  mark  of  this  strangely  beautiful  order. 

The  third  badge  is  to  be  found  in  a  cir- 
cumstance of  great  significance  in  connection 
with  those  already  named,  though  in  itself 
not  of  much  value  as  a  mark.  The  orchids 
are  all  perennials.  No  annual  plant,  shoot- 
ing up  under  the  influence  of  the  vernal  sun, 
to  perish  and  pass  away  when  the  next  equi- 
nox shall  bring  the  changing  season  to  a  less 
genial  temper,  appears  as  a  member  of  this 
privileged  and  gorgeous  race.  Let  it  be  for 
the  Asterids,  who  enjoy  being  everywhere 
and  everything,  to  revel  like  May-flies  in  the 
fleeting  hilarities  of  annual  life;  let  the 
Pisids,  who  have  plenty  of  trees  mighty  as 
towers,  to  spend  a  fraction  of  their  riches  in 
like  manner;  but  the  Orchids  will  take  a 
middle  station,  neither  storing  up  millions  in 
vast  trunks,  nor  squandering  them  in  perish- 
ing herbage,  planting  seed  liberally  and 
largely,  but  giving  the  nursling  always  that 
royal  blood  that  shall  insure  a  life  "beyond 
the  brief  period  of  a  single  spring,  and  one 
succeeding  summer. 

Or  if  we  esteem  this  as  too  common  and 
uncertain  for  a  sure  mark  of  a  family  like 
this,  we  may  take  one  that  is  more  minute, 
but  rather  more  characteristic.  Every  Orchid 
has  a  pod  for  its  fruit,  with  innumerable 
small  seeds  within.  Now  pods,  if  they  are 
round,  that  is,  alike  on  all  sides,  bear  their 
seeds  in  two  different  ways.  Either  they 
have  a  column  of  some  sort  running  up 
through  the  centre  of  the  pod  and  the  seeds 
attached  to  this,  or  they  have  no  such  column 
and  the  seeds  hang  upon  the  inside  of  the 
outer  wall.    There  is  a  great  difference  in 


these  two  modes,  greater  in  fact  than  it  is  best 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  at  present.  It  will 
be  quite  enough  if  he  finds  out  what  we  mean 
by  the  modes  themsel  ves.  Now  if  we  cut  across 
the  pod  of  any  Orchid,  just  as  we  would  slice 
a  cucumber,  the  seeds  will  be  found  growing 
on  the  sides  of  the  interior,  and  not  at  the  centre. 
If,  then,  we  find  plants  with  these  marks,  viz., 

I.  Irregular  flowers, 

II.  Stamens  and  pistils  consolidated, 

III.  Perennial  habits  ;  or  seeds  round  the 
sides  of  the  pod, — then  we  are  safe  in  looking 
up  to  it  as  a  well-accredited  member  of  this 
regal  order.  Among  the  sweltering  forests 
and  jungles  of  India  may  be  found  a  small 
family  that  resembles  these  considerably, 
having  flowers  not  quite  regular,  and  stamens 
and  pistils  partly  coherent;  but  we  know 
them  to  be  mere  pretenders,  when  we  find 
their  seeds  always  in  the  centre  of  the  pod  in- 
stead of  on  the  walls. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  characters  of  this 
family  at  some  length,  it  remains  to  say  a 
word  upon  their  properties  and  distribution. 
Two  circumstances  only  can  bar  these  plants 
from  any  climafe,  namely,  frost  and  exces- 
sive drouths.  Nay,  frost  itself,  if  the  degree 
be  not  that  of  the  arctic,  is  not  enough,  for 
there  are  seventeen  genera  and  fifty-one  spe- 
cies reckoned  by  Gray  in  the  Northern  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  one  of  them, 
Calypso,  is  nowhere  seen  but  in  the  cold  bogs 
of  the  Canadian  region.  Never  rising  into 
trees,  and  only  rarely  to  be  called  shrubs, 
they  stand  as  small,  but  most  remarkable 
herbs  in  all  cooler  latitudes,  while  in  the 
moist  heats  of  the  tropics  they  luxuriate  as 
climbers,  or  take  on  that  very  peculiar  style 
of  growth  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  called 
parasitic.  All  through  the  dense  forests  of 
Brazil,  in  the  thickets  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
along  the  thousand-shaded  crags  and  valleys 
of  the  Andes,  these  plants '  are  found  in 
myriads,  clinging  to  the  rocks,  to  old  and  de- 
caying trees,  or  to  the  stronger  arms  of  those 
not  yet  dead,  strapping  their  naked,  onion- 
like bulbs  to  any  chance  support  by  roots 
that  seem  quite  as  much  like  rope-yarns,  and 
with  green  leaves  starting  freshly  in  such 
curious  situations,  pushing  out  long  swinging 
stems  of  flowers,  that  dangle  hither  and 
thither  like  strings  beset  with  white  or  red  or 
bronzy  butterflies.  Varied  with  an  excess 
that  is  perfectly  reckless  and  prodigal,  a  new 
form  meets  the  observer  at  every  turn.  One 
botanist  dismisses  the  subject  in  despair;  "  a 
whole  life,"  he  says,  "  would  be  too  short  for 
the  figuring  of  the  Orchids  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes  alone."  What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of 
the  multitudes  that  grow  elsewhere,  from  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  even  as  far  hitherward  as  the 
Carolinas  ?    These  independent  air-plants,  as 
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they  are  often  called,  have  cut  loose  from  the 
soil,  with  princely  blood  too  aspiring  for  a 
seat  so  lowly,  and  mounting  to  heights  and 
places  inaccessible  to  their,  perhaps,  envious 
neighbors  ;  while  in  turn  they  scorn  to  owe 
them  for  any  but  the  merest  holding-ground, 
they  grow  and  bloom  and  triumph  like  a  bird 
upon  the  main-tt'uck,  only  satisfied  with 
the  wildest  of  perches,  nor  greatly  car- 
ing even  for  that.  Often  the  flowers  are 
redolent  of  the  most  powerful  and  enchanting 
fragrance ;  often  they  are  gorgeous  with  lines 
that  shame  the  pencil ;  always  they  come  in 
such  endless  diversity  of  form — form  so  love- 
ly and  so  provokingly  strange — that  we  are 
left  at  a  stand, — there  is  nothing  we  can  say 
about  them  save  that  God  has  made  and 
given  them  beauty  in  such  manner  and  degree 
as  he  has  to  nothing  else  among  all  his  won- 
derful works. 

These  plants  are  not  less  abundant  in  other 
regions  than  those  named.  Europe  has  a 
great  many  of  the  terrestrial  or  rooted  sorts, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  the  same.  The  Southern 
United  States  also  furnish  these  species  free- 
ly. But  for  the  other  class,  the  air-plants, 
we  go  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico,  to  Madagascar 
and  the  Indian  Islands,  and  to  Nipal  and 
Southern  China,  and  find  them  in  the  damp, 
hot,  shaded  forests,  here,  there,  everywhere, 
in  thousands  upon  thousands.  Three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  genera,  and  at  least 
three  thousand  distinct  species  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  and  no  one  supposes  that  more  than 
a  beginning  has  been  made.  To  what  an  ex- 
tent the  enumeration,  if  carefully  made, 
might  reach,  we  cannot  conjecture  ;  the  work 
is  not  only  almost  endless,  but  is  very  diffi- 
cult besides.  It  is  here  that  we  meet  with  a 
fact  to  make  the  botanist  stop  and  doubt  his 
own  eyes.  When  we  have,  in  some  cases, 
carefully  examined  and  described  certain 
species,  so  that  we  know  their  flowers  and 
growth  perfectly,  we  think,  and  can  dis- 
tinguish them  at  sight,  all  at  once, — lo !  be- 
fore us  is  a  plant  consisting,  as  it  were,  of  all 
these  species  fused  together,  with  half  a  dozen 
kinds  of  flowers  that  we  have  known  familiar- 
ly, and  never  saw  in  connection  before,  and 
never  suspected  of  the  least  alliance,  all 
growing  comfortably  together  on  the  same 
Spike.  Tims  was  Schomburgk  startled,  in 
Dernerara,  when  he  found  a  single  plant, 
bearing  at  once  the  flowers  of  a  iMonachan- 
thus,  a  Myantlius,  and  a.  ( -alasclum  ;  as  if, 
forsooth,  botanists  had  not  long  before  Bet- 
tied  these  to  l><\  not  only  different  species, 
but,  separate  genera.   So'  were  the  British 

Students  surprised,  when  the  same  thing 
afterward  appeared  in  the  gardens  at  Cliats- 


worth ;  and,  later  still,  when  a  plant  bore  two 
species  of  Cycnoches  very  unlike,  but  with 
other  flowers  whose  intermediate  forms  com- 
pletely connected  the  two. 

Shall  we  say  with  Lindley,  that  "  such 
cases  shake  to  the  foundation  all  our  ideas  of 
the  stability  of  genera  and  species."  Not  at 
all.  If  we  find  such  combinations,  it  simply 
disproves  former  suppositions,  and  shows 
what  we  thought  permanent  and  natural 
divisions  to  be  those  of  mere  varieties,  usual- 
ly observed,  it  is  true,  but  capable  of  being 
thrown  aside,  and  pointing  not  to  any  fixed 
law  of  nature.  We  can  well  afford  to  take 
facts  as  they  are  given  to  us,  without  seeking 
to  force  our  preconceived  notions  on  things 
around  us,  or  going  into  despair  because  we 
discover  the  falsity  of  a  long-established 
error. 

Attracted  by  the  glorious  loveliness  of 
these  plants,  the  florist,  if  he  be  rich  enough, 
often  adorns  his  establishment  with  them. 
The  terrestrial  kinds  he  does  pretty  well 
with  ;  he  can  grow  Cypripediums,  Ophryses, 
Herminiums,  Acanthophippiums,  and  the 
like,  with  no  special  trouble.  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  other  form,  his  cares  begin.  He 
must  hang  them  up  in  baskets  of  dry  lumps 
of  peat,  upon  his  greenhouse  rafters  ;  or  tie 
them  on  blocks  and  sticks  and  put  them  in 
high  and  airy  places,  or  perhaps  build  a  pile 
of  such  loose  peat-lumps  and  put  the  bulbs 
on  the  top.  Nay,  some  are  too  particular 
for  him  to  meddle  much  with  them  ;  he  must 
import  the  rock  or  stick  or  dead  limb  with 
them  already  on  it,  and  then  he  may  not 
succeed  after  all.  Mrs.  Loudon  complains, 
that  with  all  the  plans  of  glazing  houses  with 
colored  glass,  using  double  sashes,  training 
vines  over  the  roof,  etc.,  it  has  still  been  im- 
possible to  flower  some  kinds  to  satisfaction. 
And  all  this  without  saying  anything  of  the 
hot,  steamy  atmosphere  that  must  be  kept 
up,  half  boiling  the  gardener  alive  like  a 
Turkish  bath,  or  anything  of  the  more  or- 
dinary trouble  of  importing  them  from  far 
countries,  and  having  them  arrive  in  a  doubt- 
ful condition,  requiring  every  art  for  their 
restoration,  and  constantly  threatening  the 
loss  of  all  expense  incurred.  Yet,  alter  all, 
some  succeed  finely,  and  are  rewarded  with 
the  wondrous  loveliness  of  Stanhopeas,  Onci- 
diums,  Catasetums,  Cattleyas,  DendrobiumSg 
and  Vaudas,  filling  their  hands  with  labor,  it 
is  true,  but  their  senses  with  beauty  and 
celestial  odors,  and  their  hearts  with  yet  more 
exquisite  perfumes.  Witness  the  impressions 
these  plants  may  create,  in  the  case  of  the 
charming  Peristeria,  the  "  Flower  of  the 
Holy  Ghost/1  before  which  the  Catholic  cau- 
not  restrain  his  devotion.  In  its  pure  centre, 
as  in  the  dearest  of  neMs,  sits  the  imitative 
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organ,  in  the  semblance  of  an  inmaculate 
dove,  so  spotless  and  serene  in  its  seeming 
repose,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  those 
whose  faith  makes  hallowed  emblems  of  all 
things  thus  suggestive,  should  have  paused, 
awe-stricken,  at  the  first  view,  and  murmured 
in  a  half- whisper,  "  Ecce  Spiritus  Sanctus  /" 

In  speaking  of  the  previous  orders,  we  have 
considered  their  degree  of  usefulness  to  man. 
But  here  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  of  the 
kind.  Hardly  a  family  among  all  plants 
has  so  little  known  utility,  and  here,  of 
course,  the  real  royalty  is  all  the  plainer  to 
be  seen.  The  nutritive  drug  called  Salep, 
and  the  peerless  aromatic,  Vanilla,  are  the 
most  important  products  of  this  immense 
concourse  of  strangely  beautiful  things.  A 
few  are  valuable  as  medicines,  as  the  Coral- 
root,  the  Ladies'  Slipper,  and  one  or  two 
more.  This  is  about  the  end  of  this  part  of 
the  story,  for,  as  hinted  at  the  outset,  the 
Orchids  are  no  princes  of  wealth  and  treasure, 
but  are  royal  in  their  incomparable  and  ex- 
haustless  world  of  beauty,  the  fairies  and 
spirit-kings  of  the  vegetable  sphere. 

We  found  in  the  last  family  that  most 
cogent  proof  of  superior  rank  and  royal  ori- 
gin, the  power  of  spontaneous  motion,  and  a 
life  approaching  that  of  animals.  The  same 
thing  is  revealed  here.  Not  only  do  several 
genera  have  flowers  that  spring  and  close  in 
a  twinkling  to  catch  the  insects  that  unlucki- 
ly settle  on  them,  or  to  resent  the  touch  that 
profanes  their  floral  serenity,  but  one,  at 
least,  does  more  than  this,  and  keeps  one 
petal  always  moving,  like  a  finger  pointing 
this  way  and  that,  up  and  down,  as  if  for 
entertainment,  or  perhaps  counting  the  le- 
gions of  some  invisible  host  whose  numbers 

' '  Walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

We  have  prattled  enough  over  this  family, 
and  yet  it  is  hard  to  restrain  the  thoughts 
and  the  pen,  when  considering  a  subject  so 
full  of  charms.  It  is  not  mere  practical  use- 
fulness that  entitles  this  or  that  production  to 
our  notice ;  the  graceful  and  beautiful  have 
place  in  nature,  prominent  and  unquestioned, 
and  if  we  but  listen  a  moment,  we  shall  hear 
the  pulsations  of  the  inner  heart  that  respond 
to  them,  beat  for.  beat.  And  we  shall  do  well 
to  heed  it,  and  not  be  angry  with  ourselves 
if,  stealing  a  brief  space  now  and  then  from 
sterner  employments,  we  give  ourselves  to 
the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  that 
generous  and  spiritual  delight  wherewith  a 
bountiful  Creator  plainly  designs  to  refresh 
the  weary  and  jaded  spirit.  We  cannot  over- 
look mere  beauty  here,  for  the  flowers  tell  us 
"Uselessness  divinest, 
Of  a  use  the  finest, 
Painteth  us,  the  teachers  of  the  end  of  use  ; 


Travellers,  weary  eyed, 
Bless  us,  far  and  wide  ; 
Unto  sick  and  prisoned  thoughts  we  give  sudden 
truce, 

Not  a  poor  town-window 
Loves  its  sickliest  planting, 
But  its  wall  speaks  loftier  truth  than  that  Babylo- 
nian vaunting." 

~I  T  E  M'ST 
Niagara  has  found  a  rival  in  the  Victoria  Falls, 
on  the  Zambesi  River,  South  Africa,  which  are  1,900  > 
yards  wide  and  400  feet  deep,  the  width  of  Niagara  , 
being  1,000  yards  and  the  depth  150  feet. 

The  poor  Israelites  of  Wilna,  Prussia,  and  dis- 
tressed families  in  general  of  that  district,  have 
experienced  a  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Hebrew 
merchant,  Judel  Apatow,  of  that  city.    Three  hun-  I 
dred  poor  families  were  supplied  by  him  with  bread  I 
daily  at  half  price.    His  funeral  was  'attended  by  j 
twenty  thousand  people. 

— The  manufactories  of  carpets  of  Smyrna,  at 
Ouchak,  Anatolie,  a  city  of  28,000  inhabitants, 
employ  3,500  women  and   500  men,  who  work 
overy  day  in  the  year  excepting  Sixth-days.  The 
process  of  manufacture,  and  the  designs,  is  the  « 
same  as  they  were  500  years  ago ;  any  innovation  J 
upon  this  ancient  process  would  be  met  upon  the  j 
part  of  the  workmen  with  the  greatest  opposition.  J 
An  attempt  was  made  at  Ouchalk  to  establish  a  j 
steam  apparatus  for  preparing  the  threads  of  the  B 
carpet — which  so  nearly  caused  an  emeute  that  it 
was  obliged  to  be  abandoned.    The  colors  which 
are  preferred  in  the  carpet  are  madder,  Persian 
yellow,  indigo  and  cochineal ;  and,  to  add  to  their 
brilliancy,  alum  and  tartar  are  employed.  Colors 
from  a  French  company  were  some  time  since  intro- 
duced, but  in  consequence  of  their  fading  were 
abandoned.    Seventy  thousand  square  metres  of 
these  carpets  are  annually  made  at  Ouchak,  the 
great  part  of  which  are  sent  to  England  ;  the  rest 
are  taken  by  France,  Turkey  and  Egypt.  Carpets 
are  also  manufactured  at  Ghiardes,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  Turkey. 

At  the  yearly  national  pigeon  exhibition  of  Brus- 
sels, lately  held  in  that  city,  1507  pigeons  were 
liberated  at  Agen,  in  France,  seventy-three  miles 
distant  from  Bordeaux,  at  five  A.  M.  By  half-past 
nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  next  day,  twenty-one  of  the 
birds  had  arrived  in  Brussels,  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  starting  point.  Eight  of  these  twenty-one 
belonged  to  one  man.  In  these  times,  when  the 
electric  telegraph  is  so  extensively  used  for  rapid 
communication,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  the 
use  of  carrier  pigeons  should  be  continued.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  telegraph  lines  in 
Europe  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
and  all  important  information  sent  in  this  way  is  41 
either  suppressed  or  detained  until  its  value  is  lost,  fr 

Horse  Shoeing. — A  new  system  of  shoeing  horses M 
is  recommended  in  the  recently  published  report  of  | 
the  Juries  of  the  French  Exhibition.    Its  inventor,  I 
M.  Charlier,  contends  that  the  present  style  of  shoe*] 
destroys  the  horse's  foot,  and  substitutes  for  it  an  1 
iron  band,  fitted  into  a  rectangular  groove  scooped  J 
from  the  outer  circle  of  the  horse's  foot.    This  band  ' 
is  fastened  with  seven  rectangular  nails,  driven  jj 
into  oval  holes.    The  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  frog  : 
are  thus  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  the  horse  . 
never  slips,  and  never  gets  diseases  of  the  foot.  jl 
The  new  shoe  has  been  tried  by  M.  Lauguet,  a  large  | 
jobmaster  in  Paris,  and  has  reduced  lameness  inf 
his  stables  by  two-thirds.    The  Omnibus  Company 
also  have  shod  1200  horses,  and  speak  of  the  im-  i| 
provement  in  high  terms. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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VITAL   RELIGION  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  PRO- 
MOTING IT. 
BY  SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY. 

Section  II. 

We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  means 
by  which  faith,  humility,  love,  obedience  and 
patience  may  be  promoted  in  our  individual 
experience,  and  that  blessed  state  attained 
which,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  called  regenera- 
tion. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  means 
are  prayer,  the  public  worship  of  God,  pious 
meditation,  reading,  conversation  and  good 
works. 

1.  One  of  the  most  effective  means  is 
pointed  out  in  the  injunction  of  Christ, 
"  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation."  "Blessed  are  those  servants 
whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  lind 
watching;  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  he  shall 
gird  himself  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to 
meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve  them." 
This  language  implies  that  the  Lord  is  not 
always  will)  us,  or  rather  that,  he  docs  not  at 
all  times  make  us  conscious  of  1'is  presence, 
and  during  these  seasons  of  apparent  de- 
sertion wo  are  liable  to  fall  into  temptation. 
We  must,  therefore,  watch  continually,  and 
as  wo  lind  ability  to  pray,  we  must  offer  up 
our  supplications  in  faith,  for  the  prayer  of 
faith  is  always  availing, 

Let  no  one  be  discouraged  by  entering  into 
reasoning  concerning  the  etlicacy  of  prayer  ; 


saying  in  his  heart,  "  Can  prayer  influence 
the  will  of  God,  or  change  his  purposes  ?  We 
should  remember  that  prayer  is  the  sponta- 
neous language  of  faith  and  love,  and,  by  a 
law  of  our  being,  it  must  arise  from  the  de- 
voted heart.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
seasons  of  great  peril  nearly  all  persons  pray. 
For  instance,  in  a  shipwreck,  even  the  un- 
godly and  profane  are  bowed  in  supplication ; 
showing  that  in  all  human  souls,  not  utterly 
reprobate,  .there  is  a  germ  of  devotional  feel- 
ing that  prompts  them,  in  times  of  extreme 
need,  to  ask  for  divine  favor. 

As  the  good  parent  instructs  his  child  to 
ask  for  what  it  wants,  and  always  gives,  in 
due  season,  appropriate  food,  so  our  Heaven- 
ly Father,  through  his  beloved  Son,  has  said, 
"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you."  .  .  .  .  "  If  a  son  shall  aak 
bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he 
give  him  a  stone?  or  if  he  shall  ask  a  fish, 
will  he  give  him  a  serpent?"  "  If  ye  then, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  mere  snail  your 
1  Icavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him." 

By  the  parables  of  the  unjust  judge.  (Luke 
xviii.  2,)  and  of  the  importunate  friends, 
(Luke  xi.  5,)  we  are  instructed  to  persevere 
and  not  be  discouraged  by  delay  ;  remember- 
ing, however,  that  the  motives  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  are  different  from  tin  irs.  I'nev 
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were  actuated  by  indifference,  and  could  only 
be  moved  by  importunity ;  He  loves  us  be- 
fore we  love  Him,  and  only  withholds  his 
spiritual  gifts  until  we  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  We  must  hunger  before  we  can 
derive  from  food  its  full  benefit;  and  "  blessed 
are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness, for  they  shall  be  filled." 

The  injunctions  of  the  Divine  Master,  to 
ask,  to  seek,  and  to  knock,  imply  that  an 
effort  is  required  on  our  part,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance in  the  way  of  holiness.  In  one  sense 
only  must  we  be  passive.  We  must  not  re- 
sist the  motions  of  divine  grace,  but  like  the 
"  three  measures  of  meal,"  in  which  a  little 
leaven  was  hid,  we  must  allow  it  to  work 
until  the  whole  is  leavened ; — that  is,  until 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral 
nature,  are  all  brought  under  the  divine  gov- 
ernment. 

That  our  co-operation  with  divine  grace  is 
required,  must  be  abundantly  evident  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  We  are 
not  mere  machines  to  be  moved  without  an 
effort  of  our  own;  and  it  is  as  true  in  the 
spiritual,  as  in  the  natural  relation,  "  If  any 
man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 

"  WTork  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,"  writes  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
the  Philipians ;  nevertheless  he  adds,  "  It  is 
God  who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
-do  of  his  good  pleasure."  We  must  thank- 
fully receive  the  good  seed,  and  cultivate  the 
ground  of  the  heart,  if  we  expect  it  to  bring 
forth  fruit  abundantly. 

We  are  instructed  to  "  pray  without  ceas- 
ing and  in  every  thing  give  thanks,"  which 
implies  that  we  should  always  bear  in  mind 
the  Divine  presence,  and  as  we  walk  before 
him  in  humility,  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
will  spontaneously  arise  in  our  hearts,  and 
whether  expressed  vocally,  or  only  breathed 
in  the  -seeret  of  the  soul,  will  be  equally  ac- 
ceptable in  the  Divine  sight. 

One  of  the  objects  of  vocal  prayer  is  to  in- 
fluence :tfoe  hearts  of  others  who  may  be 
present ;  thus,  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  it  was 
said  by  our  Lord,  before  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
hast  heard  me ;  and  I  know  that  thou  hearest 
me  :always ;  but  because  of  the  people  who 
stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

2.  The  public  worship  of  the  Most  High 
is  one  of  the  means  ordained  to  bring  the 
soul  into  communion  with  Him,  and  to  mani- 
fest before  men  our  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  It  is  the  highest 
privilege  accorded  to  man,  that  the  Creator 
and  Upholder  of  the  universe  condescends  to 
make  himself  kaaown  to  the  sincere,  seeking 


soul  by  "  the  word  of  his  grace."  To  the 
transgressor,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  comes,  as  a 
reprover  for  sin, — "  a  spirit  of  judgment  and 
a  spirit  of  burning  f  but  to  the  obedient  and 
devout  soul,  as  a  comforter  in  righteousness. 

Private  devotion  is  a  duty  that  should 
never  be  neglected  ;  but  there  is  a  special 
promise  from  our  Lord,  to  those  who  meet 
for  social  religious  worship.  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,"  he 
says,  "there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
The  name  of  the  Lord  signifies  his  spirit  and 
power,  and  they  w7ho  assemble  for  worship 
with  a  reliance  upon  him,  will  in  due  time 
be  sustained  with  heavenly  food. 

Rites  and  ceremonies  have  usually  been 
associated  with  divine  worship  in  all  coun- 
tries, under  a  supposition  that  by  appealing 
to  the  senses  a  stronger  impression  would  be 
made,  especially  upon  the  uneducated  mind. 
The  ritual  of  Moses  was  given  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  weakness  of  a  people  so  prone  to 
idolatry,  that  in  the  absence  of  their  law- 
giver on  Mount  Sinai,  they  constrained 
Aaron  to  make  them  a  golden  calf,  and  to 
this  lifeless  image  they  absurdly  attributed 
their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage. 

The  Hebrew  prophets,  and  doubtless  other 
wise  men  of  that  day,  saw  beyond  the  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices  of  the  legal  dispensa- 
tion :  thus  the  Psalmist  declared,  "  Thou  de- 
sirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it :  thou 
delightest  not  in  burnt  offerings.  The  sacri- 
fices of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart  O  God  thou  wilt  not 
despise." 

As  ceremonial  observances  "  made  not  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect  as  pertaineth  to  the 
conscience,"  and  moreover,  as  the  people  had 
advanced  in  mental  culture,  so  that  the 
ritualism  of  the  law  wras  no  longer  suited  to 
their  condition,  the  Messiah  came  to  intro- 
duce a  more  spiritual  dispensation.  The 
tendency  of  his  teaching  was  to  call  mankind 
from  a  reliance  upon  outward  observances  to 
an  experience  of  the  inward  work  of  divine 
grace,  and  to  show  that  in  loving  God  su- 
premely and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  we 
fulfil  the  intention  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

He  instructs  us  to  approach  the  Most 
High  in  prayer,  calling  him  by  the  endearing 
name  of  Father.  When  we  are  imbued  with 
a  devotional  spirit,  we  do  not  think  of  God 
as  a  law  controlling  the  universe,  or  as  an 
all-pervading  principle,  for  we  cannot  adore 
a  law  or  a  principle ;  but  we  think  of  him 
as  the  Great  and  Good  Being,  who  loves  U3 
and  cares  for  us,  who  is  "our  refuge  and  our 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble." 

As  he  is  omnipotent,  he  is  never  absent 
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from  any  part  of  his  creation  ;  but  our  souls 
being  spiritual,  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  him  is  very  different  from  that  which 
is  sustained  by  the  material  world.  The  uni- 
verse is  upheld  by  his  power ;  but  the  hu- 
man soul  has  a  capacity  to  become  conscious 
of  his  presence,  to  hold  communion  with  him, 
and,  through  obedient  love,  to  be  made  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature." 
The  power  of  sympathy  conferred  upon 
man  for  promoting  the  enjoyment  and  pro- 
gress of  the  race,  comes  into  action  in  re- 
ligious assemblies,  and  imparts  to  public  wor- 
ship a  solemnity  and  depth  of  feeling  not 
otherwise  attained.  By  this  means  the  de- 
votional spirit  spreads  from  heart  to  heart, — 
the  holy  oil  flows  from  vessel  to  vessel, — 
until  even  the  careless  and  the  lukewarm 
may  partake  of  the  current  that  proceeds 
from  the  Fountain  of  Divine  Life. 

When  a  few  persons  in  a  religious  meeting 
are  thus  exercised,  the  feeling  may  extend  to 
others  even  without  the  use  of  words ;  and 
when  words  are  uttered  under  this  influence, 
they  have  a  potency  that  touches  the  heart, 
so  that  they  who  hear  and  enter  into  sym- 
pathy are  "by  one  Spirit  all  baptized  into 
one  body,"  and  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit. 
ICor.  xii.  13. 

To  "  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  as  en- 
joined by  our  Saviour,  implies  that  the  soul 
must  be  bowed  in  adoration  and  the  heart  in- 
fluenced by  love.  The  utterance  of  the  nYost 
touching  and  expressive  words  will  not  avail 
unless  they  are  prompted  by  a  devotional 
spirit.  The  practice  of  employing  a  musician 
to  perform  before  a  congregation,  and  a  choir 
to  sing  for  them,  appears  to  us  not  to  be  con- 
sistent with  true  spiritual  worship,  but  is 
sometimes  so  conducted  as  to  reduce  the  ser- 
vice of  God  into  a  musical  entertainment, 
adapted  only  to  please  the  ear  and  gratify 
the  taste  of  an  audience. 

Congregational  singing  is  less  objection- 
able ;  but  even  in  this,  words  are  often  uttered 
that  do  not  express  the  feelings  or  suit  the 
condition  of  the  singers,  and,  in  such  cases, 
cannot  be  considered  spiritual  worship.  "  As 
to  the  singing  of  Psalms,"  says  Barclay  in  his 
Apology,  "  we  confess  this  to  be  a  part  of 
God's  worship,  and  very  sweet,  and  refresh- 
ing, when  it  proceeds  from  a  true  sense  of 
God's  love  in  the  heart  and  arises  from  the 
divine  influence  of  the  Spirit,  which  leads 
souls  to  breathe  forth  either  a  sweet,  harmony 
or  words  suitable  to  the  present  condition; 
whether  they  be  words  formerly  used  by  the 
saints  and  recorded  in  Scripture,  such  as  the 
Psalms  of  David,  or  Zacharias,  Simeon  and 
the  blessed  virgin  Mary.  But  as  tor  die  for- 
mal and  customary  way  of  Binging,  it.  hath 
no  foundation,  in  Scripture,  nor  any  ground 


in  true  Christianity;  yea,  besides  all  the 
abuses  incident  to  prayer  and  preaching,  it 
hath  this  more  peculiar,  that  oftentimes  great 
and  horrid  lies  are  said  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
for  all  manner  of  wicked,  profane  people 
take  upon  them  to  personate  the  experiences 
of  blessed  David ;  which  are  not  only  false  as 
to  them,  but  also  to  some  of  more  sobriety, 
who  utter  them  forth."* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  devotional  feeling  are  always 
acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight,  whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  worship  eraploye'd ;  but  the 
more  simple  the  form  the  less  there  will  be  to 
draw  the  mind  away  from  the  inner  sanctu- 
ary of  the  heart. 

When  Herschell,  the  converted  Jew, 
visited  his  fatherland  and  stood  near  the 
ancient  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  made  the 
following  reflection :  "  I  fervently  believe, 
that  if  we  seek  to  affect  the  mind  by  the  aid 
of  architecture,  painting  or  music,  the  im- 
pression produced  by  these  adjuncts  is  just  so 
much  subtracted  from  the  worship  of  the  un- 
seen Jehovah.  If  the  outward  eye  is  taken 
up  with  material  splendor,  or  forms  of  ex- 
ternal beauty,  the  mind's  eye  sees  but  little 
of  Him  who  is  invisible  ;'  the  ear  that  is  en- 
tranced with  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds, 
listens  not  to  the  '  still  small  voice  '  by  which 
the  Lord  makes  his  presence  know'n." 

Silence,  as  a  basis  for  divine  worship,  and 
a  preparation  for  preaching,  prayer  or  praise, 
is  a  practice  that  has  been  found  salutary. 
But  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  it, 
there  should  be,  not  only  a  stillness  of  the 
body,  but  a  silence  of  the  soul.  The  wander- 
ing thoughts  should  be  brought  home,  an.1 
the  affections  directed  to  that  ever-present 
Being  who  is  the  object  of  worship. 

This  waiting  upon  God  is  often  referred  to 
in  the  Scriptures;  thus  the  Psalmist  says, 
"I  wait  for  the  Lord;  my  soul  doth  wait,  and 
in  his  word  do  I  hope.  My  soul  waiteth  tor 
the  Lord  more  than  they  that  wateh  for  the 
morning." 

M  How  sweet  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 

la  stillness  and  in  prayer  ! 
What  though  no  preacher  speak  the  word, 

A  minister  is  there. 
A  minister  of  wondrous  skill, 

True  graces  to  impart ; 
He  teaches  all  the  Father's  will, 

And  preaches  to  the  heart. 

From  mind  to  mind  in  streams  of  joj 

The  holy  IftflddBOS  spreads  ; 
'Tis  peace,  'tis  praise  without  alloy, 

For  God  that  in  ll  u»mh-o  sheds  ."J 

X.  Meditation,  or  pious  contemplation,  in 
which  the  thoughts  are  turned  upon  heaven- 

•Apologv,  Pror.  xi.  §xxvi. 
|  J.  G.,  F.ien.ls'  K.  vi.w,  I.  -iM. 
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ly  things,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
of  promoting  the  progress  6f  the  soul  in  holi- 
ness. "  This  exercise  should  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  mind,  not  only  in  the  silent 
part  of  meetings  for  worship,  but  also  at  other 
seasons,  and  it  is  a  salutary  practice  to  set 
apart  special  times  for  religious  retirement. 

Devout  meditation  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  that  dreamy  state  of  mind  properly 
called  revery,  in  which  the  imagination  is 
suffered  to  roam  at  random,  causing  a  variety 
of  images  to  chase  each  other  through  the 
chambers  of  the  mind  without  an  effort  of 
the  will  to  restrain  them.  To  meditate,  is  to 
think  with  a  purpose,  and  when  we  find  our 
thoughts  wandering  from  that  purpose,  we 
should  endeavor  to  recall  them.  This  we 
may  have  to  do  again  and  again;  but  we 
shall  find  it  a  salutary  exercise,  affording 
strength  and  consolation,  when  the  mind  is 
stayed  upon  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign  in  our  hearts. 

There  is  no  subject  for  meditation  so  fruit- 
ful of  instruction  as  the  life,  character,  and 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  in  him  was  re- 
flected an  image  of  the  divine  perfections ; 
and,  "  we  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

No  portion  of  our  lives  affords  more  unal- 
loyed enjoyment  than  those  hours  which  are 
spent  in  religious  meditation.  At  such 
seasons,  the  mind,  being  withdrawn  from  all 
worldly  cares,  and  directed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  its  future  destiny,  seeks  communion 
with  the  Author  of  its  being,  and  is  favored 
with  a  peaceful  serenity,  incomparably  su- 
perior to  all  the  joys  of  earth. 
Whence  do  those  aspirations  spring 

We  feel  at  such  an  hour  as  this, 
Which  soothe  the  soul,  and  with  them  bring 

A  foretaste  of  eternal  bliss  ? 
Like  breezes  from  a  land  of  flowers, 

To  some  lone  mariner  they  come, 
And  breathe  of  joy's  perennial  bowers, 

And  call  the  wandering  spirit  home. 
Like  angels  in  the  patriarch's  dream 

He  saw  from  earth  to  heaven  ascending, 
These  holy  aspirations  seem 

As  pure,  and  bright,  and  upward-tending. 
They  are  the  messengers  of  love, 

To  man  in  boundless  mercy  given, 
To  tell  him  of  his  home  above, 

And  whisper  of  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
4.  Reading,  when  directed  to  the  subject  of 
vital  religion,  may  be  made  the  means  of  pro- 
moting our  spiritual  progress.  All  human 
beings  have  derived  from  their  predecessors 
a  large  proportion  of  the  knowledge  they 
possess.  They  build  upon  the  foundations 
laid  for  them  by  former  generations,  and  the 
vast  disparity  between  the  untutored  savage 
and  the  highly  enlightened  mind,  is  chiefly 


owing  to  the  use  of  books,  by  which  the  latter 
has  been  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  past  ages. 

Of  all  books,  the  Bible  is  incomparably 
the  most  instructive  and  valuable.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  the  biographies  of 
devout  Christians  of  every  denomination, 
that  it  has  occupied  the  most  prominent 
place  in  their  religious  reading.  The  follow- 
ing testimony  to  its  value  is  from  the  works 
of  William  Penn : 

"  Count  Oxcistern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden, 
a  man  very  eminent  for  ability  and  virtue, 
after  his  retirement  from  public  business, 
said  to  the  English  ambassador,  "I  have 
seen  much,  and  enjoyed  much  of  this  world, 
but  I  never  knew  how  to  live  till  now.  I 
thank  my  God  that  he  has  given  me  time  to 
know  him,  and  to  know  myself.  All  the 
comfort  I  have  and  all  the  comfort  I  take, 
and  which  is  more  than  the  whole  wTorld  can 
give,  is  feeling  the  Good  Spirit  of  God  in  my 
heart,  and  reading  in  this  good  book,  (the 
Bible)  that  came  from  it." 

The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  Bible  to 
aid  religious  progress  is  thus  described  by  a 
learned  English  author:  "Had  the  Bible 
been  drawn  up  in  precise  statements  of  faith 
or  detailed  precepts  of  conduct,  we  should 
have  had  no  alternative  but  either  subjection 
to  an  outer  law,  or  loss  of  the  highest  instru- 
ment of  self-education.  But  the  Bible  from 
its  very  form  is  exactly  adapted  to  our  present 
wants.  It  is  a  history;  even  the  doctrinal 
parts  of  it  are  cast  in  a  historical  form,  and 
are  best  studied  by  considering  them  as 
records  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  as  conveying  to  us  the  highest  and 
greatest  religious  life  of  that  time.  Hence 
we  use  the  Bible, — some  consciously,  some 
unconsciously, — not  to  override,  but  to  evoke 
the  voice  of  conscience.  When  conscience 
and  the  Bible  appear  to  differ,  the  pious 
Christian  immediately  concludes  that  he  has 
not  really  understood  the  Bible.  Hence,  too, 
while  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  varies 
slightly  from  age  to  age,  it  varies  always  in 
one  direction.  The  schoolmen  found  purga- 
tory in  it.  Later  students  found  enough  to 
condemn  Galileo.  Not  long  ago  it  would 
have  been  held  to  condemn  geology ;  and 
there  are  still  many  who  so  interpret  it.  The 
current  is  all  one  way:  it  evidently  points  to 
the  identification  of  the  Bible  with  the  voice 
of  conscience.  The  Bible,  in  fact,  is  hindered 
by  its  form  from  exercising  a  despotism  over 
the  human  spirit:  if  it  could  do  that  it  would 
become  an  outer  law  at  once ;  but  its  form  is 
so  admirably  adapted  to  our  need,  that  it 
wins  from  us  all  the  reverence  of  a  supreme 
authority,  and  yet  imposes  on  us  no  yoke  of 
subjection.    This  it  does  by  virtue  of  the 
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principle  of  private  judgment,  which  puts 
conscience  between  us  and  the  Bible;  mak- 
ing conscience  the  supreme  interpreter,  whom 
it  may  be  a  duty  to  enlighten,  but  whom  it 
can  never  be  a  duty  to  disobey."* 

When  referring  to  conscience  as  the  su- 
preme interpreter  of  the  Bible,  we  should  re- 
member it  must  be  a  conscience  purified  and 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  facul- 
ty of  the  soul  which  we  call  conscience  or 
the  moral  sense,  may,  through  disobedience, 
be  defiled  with  sin;  it  may  even  be  "  seared 
as  with  a  hot  iron  "  by  long  continued  trans- 
gression. 

Our  modern  English  literature  teems  with 
religious  books,  many  of  which  are  not  only 
instructive,  but  deeply  interesting;  and  they 
who  desire  to  keep  the  current  of  their 
thoughts  in  a  pure  channel,  would  do  well  to 
make  a  practice  of  religious  reading  in  their 
intervals  of  leisure,  selecting  such  works  as 
they  find  most  conducive  to  devotional  feel- 
ing and  Christian  charity.  Every  household 
should  be  provided  with  a  supply  of  such 
works  for  the  use  of  all  its  members,  and 
especially  of  the  young,  whose  minds,  if 
properly  directed,  may, '  by  this  means,  ac- 
quire a  pure  taste  and  be  preserved  from  the 
contaminating  influence  of  pernicious  books, 
which  abound  in  our  day.  Those  among  the 
young  who  have  inquiring  minds  will  read, 
for  it  is  a  reading  age ; — and  the  only  way  to 
prevent  them  from  choosing  unwholesome 
aliment  for  the  mind,  is  to  furnish  them  that 
which  is  good. 

5.  Religious  conversation,  though  liable 
to  great  abuse,  may  be  made  the  means  of 
instruction  and  enjoyment.  Some  persons 
indulge  in  a  style  of  conversation  about  re- 
ligious matters,  that  should  always  be  avoided 
by  those  who  wish  to  advance  in  the  spiritual 
life.  It  consists  in  commenting  on  the  faults 
of  other  religious  professors ;  criticising  the 
discourses  of  pious  but  unskilful  preachers; 
and  dwelling  with  complacency  on  their  own 
condition  or  services. 

Joseph  John  Gurney,  in  reviewing  his 
early  life  and  the  good  impressions  he  re- 
ceived from  the  ministry  he  heard,  makes  the 
following  judicious  remarks:  "I  never  suf- 
fered myself  to  criticise  it,  but  acted  on  the 
uniform  principle  of  endeavoring  to  obtain 
from  what  1  heard  all  the  edification  it  af- 
forded. This  is  a  principle  which  1  would 
warmly  recommend  to  mv  young  friends  in 
the  present  day;  for  Bottling  can  be  more 

mischievous  than  lor  learners, to tum  teachers 

land  young  hearers  critics.  1  am  persuaded 
|that  it.  it  often  the  means  of  di  ving  up  the 
waters  of  life  in  the  soul  ;  and  sure  i  jim  thai 

I  *  Frederick  Temple,  Chnpl.tin  in  Ordinary  t<>  the 
I  3,ueen ;  on  the  Education  of  the  world. 


an  exact  method  #f  weighing  words  and  bal- 
ancing sentences,  is  a  miserable  exchange 
for  tenderness  of  spirit  and  for  the  dews  of 
heaven." 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  shun  all 
religious  conversation  because  some  persons 
pervert  it  to  unholy  purposes.  "  From  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh," 
and  it  is  natural  that  we  should  at  times 
communicate  to  our  intimate  friends  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  warm  our  hearts 
and  occupy  our  earnest  attention.  By  this 
means  our  doubts  and  difficulties  may  some- 
times be  removed,  our  sorrows  alleviated  and 
our  good  resolutions  confirmed.  Habitual 
reticence  in  relation  to  our  religious  senti- 
ments is  not  salutary,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  our  ex- 
periences should  be  avoided. 

In  Cowper's  description  of  a  winter  even- 
ing and  fireside  enjoyments,  he  says  : 

"  Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 
Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth  ; 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God 
That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 
While  we  retrace  with  mem'ry's  pointing  wand, 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 
The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliv'rance  found, 
Unlook'd  for,  life  preserv'd  and  peace  restor'd, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love." 

6.  Good  works,  though  not  the  cause  of 
salvation,  are,  most  assuredly,  the  result  of 
the  reign  of  God  established  in  the  soul.  As 
in  the  physical  part  of  our  nature,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  muscles  and  of  the  organs  of  sense 
is  indispensable  to  their  full  development,  so 
in  the  spiritual  part,  there  can  be  no  vigorous 
growth  without  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent 
affections. 

It  is  the  order  of  nature,  wisely  established 
by  the  Author  of  our  being,  that  mankind 
should  be  placed  together  in  families,  and 
that  families  should  be  grouped  together  in 
communities  and  nations,  with  the  evident 
intention  that  they  should  mutually  aid  and 
improve  each  other.  The  teaching  and  re- 
ligious training  of  the  young  is  not  only 
needful  for  them,  but  to  parents  and  others 
engaged  in  it,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  becomes 
an  exercise  highly  beneficial  to  themselves 
The  joyousness  of  youth  enlivens  the  house- 
hold and  enhances  the  pleasure  of  religious 
communion,  while  the  gravity  of  age  tem- 
pers without  impairing  social  enjoyment  and 
restrains  the  tendency  to  excess. 

The  ascetic,  dwelling  apart  from  mankind 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  is  perfect- 
ing his  spiritual  nature,  is  at  best  but  half  a 
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man.  His  capacity  for  domestic  and  social 
virtues  remains  undeveloped,  his  own  welfare 
becomes  the  only  object  of  his  care,  and  his 
social  affections,  like  vines  untrained,  creep 
upon  the  ground,  with  no  object  of  interest 
to  lift  them  into  the  air  and  sunshine,  that 
their  fruits  may  be  perfected. 

The  highest  example  ever  presented  for 
the  imitation  of  man,  was  in  the  life  of  the 
immaculate  Son  of  God,  who  "  went  about 
continually  doing  good.''  To  relieve  the 
destitute,  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrowful, 
to  visit  the  widows  and  the  fatherless,  is  not 
only  the  evidence  of  true  religion,  but  the 
means  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the  soul 
in  holiness. 

The  message  of  the  angel  to  the  devout 
Cornelius  was :  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms 
are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God." 
The  Apostle  Paul,  in  closing  his  exhortation 
to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  re- 
ferred them  to  his  own  self-denying  example 
whil.e  laboring  among  them.  "  These  hands," 
he  said,  "  have  'ministered  unto  my  necessi- 
ties and  to  them  that  were  with  me.  I  have 
showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  laboring 
ye  ought  to  support  the  weak  and  to  re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  how  he 
said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SERMONS  OF  F.  W.  ROBERT- 
SON. 

There  is  a  tendency  always  to  think  in 
the  masses ;  not  what  is  true,  but  what  is  re- 
spectable, correct,  orthodox,  authorized, — that 
we  ask.  It  comes  partly  from  cowardice, 
partly  from  indolence,  from  habit,  from  imi- 
tation, from  the  uncertainty  and  darkness  of 
all  moral  truths  and  the  dread  of  timid 
minds  to  plunge  into '  the  investigation  of 
them.  Now  truth  known  and  believed  re- 
specting God  and  man  frees  from  this,  by 
warning  of  individual  responsibility.  But  re- 
sponsibility is  personal.  It  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  another  and  thrown  off  upon  a 
church.  Before  God  face  to  face,  each  soul 
must  stand  to  give  account. 

Do  not,  however,  confound  mental  inde- 
pendence with  mental  pride.  It  may,  it 
ought  to  coexist  with  the  deepest  humility. 
For  that  mind  alone  is  free  which,  conscious 
ever  of  its  own  feebleness,  feeling  hourly  its 
own  liability  to  err,  turning  thankfully  to 
light,  from  whatever  side  it  may  come,  does 
refuse  to  give  up  that  right  with  which  God 
has  invested  it,  or  to  abrogate  its  own  responsi- 
bility ;  and  so  humbly,  and  even  awfully,  re- 
solves to  have  an  opinion,  a  judgment,  a  de- 
cision of  its  own. 


Nothing  chills  the  heart  like  universal  dis- 1 


trust.  Nothing  freezes  the  genial  current  of 
the  soul  so  much  as  doubts  of  human  nature. 
Human  goodness  is  no  dream.  Surely  we 
have  seen,  and  not'  in  dreams,  pure  benevo- 
lence beaming  from  human  countenances. 
Surely  we  have  met  with  integrity  that  the 
world's  wealth  could  not  bribe,  and  attachment 
which  might  bear  the  test  of  any  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling 
from  acting;  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightly 
without  acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to 
which  in  a  refined  and  polished  age  we  are 
peculiarly  exposed.  The  romance,  the  poem 
and  the  sermon  teach  us  how  to  feel.  Our 
feelings  are  delicately  correct.  But  the  dan- 
ger is  this  ;  feeling  is  given  to  lead  to  action  ; 
if  feeling  be  suffered  to  awake  without  pass- 
ing into  duty,  the  character  becomes  untrue. 
When  the  emergency  for  real  action  comes, 
the  feeling  is,  as  usual,  produced  ;  but  ac- 
customed as  it  is  to  rise  in  fictitious  circum- 
stances without  action,  neither  will  it  lead  on 
to  action  in  the  real  ones.  "  We  pity  wretch- 
edness and  shun  the  wretched."  We  utter 
sentiments  just,  honorable,  refined,  lofty,  but 
somehow  when  a  truth  presents  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  duty  we  are  unable  to  perform  it. 
And  so  such  characters  come  by  degrees  like 
the  artificial  pleasure  grounds  of  bad  taste, 
in  which  the  waterfall  does  not  fall,  and  the 
grotto  offers  only  the  refreshment  of  an  im- 
aginary shade,  and  the  green  hill  does  not 
strike  the  skies,  and  the  tree  does  not  grow. 
Their  lives  are  a  sugared  crust  of  sweetness, 
trembling  over  black  "depths  of  hollowness  ; 
more  truly  still  "  whited  sepulchres,"  fair 
without  to  look  upon,  "  within  full  of  all  un- 
cleanness." 

It  is  perilous,  again,  to  separate  thinking 
rightly  from  acting.  He  is  already  half  false 
who  speculates  on  truth,  and  does  not  do  it. 
Truth  is  given  not  to  be  contemplated,  but 
to  be  done.  Life  is  an  action,  not  a  thought, 
and  the  penalty  paid  by  him  who  speculates 
on  truth,  is  that  by  degrees  the  very  truth  he 
holds  becomes  to  him  a  falsehood.  There  is 
no  truthfulness,  therefore,  except  in  the  wit- 
ness borne  to  God  by  doing  His  will,  to  live 
the  truths  we  hold,  or  else  they  will  be  no 
truths  at  all.  .  .  .  Who  is  a  true  man  ? 
He  who  does  the  truth,  and  never  holds  a 
principle  on  which  he  is  not  prepared  in  any 
hour  to  act,  and  in  any  hour  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  holding  it. 

Some  employments  may  be  better  than 
others^;  but  there  is  no  employment  so  bad  as 
the  having  none  at  all.  The  mind  will  con- 
tract a  rust  and  an  unfitness  for  everything, 
and  a  man  must  either  fill  up  his  time  wit  h 
good  business,  or  it  will  run  to  waste. 
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From  the  Independent. 
RELIGIOUS  SENSIBILITY. 
BY  EDWARD  P.  WILLARD. 

To  be  quick  to  enumerate  mercies  as  men 
are  quick  at  figures,  to  add  up  providences, 
to  multiply  by  demerits,  to  see  all  the  good- 
ness of  every  day's  experience  and  lose  noth- 
ing—this is  having  a  heart  tuned  and  ready 
for  the  touch  of  God's  finger. 

Some  months  ago,  on  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
in  the  lap  of  the  mountains  where  nestles  the 
beautiful  Lake  Tahse  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  from 
California  were  summering  together.  The 
air,  sky,  forest,  and  peaks  were  lovely  to  in- 
toxication. They  roamed,  rowed,  fished,  and 
hunted  day  after  day.  Upon  one  occasion, 
they  wandered  into  a  wild,  rocky  canyon, 
guarded  by  precipitous  cliffs  and  shaded  by 
dense,  tall  pine-trees.  It  was  a  silent  spot. 
"  Always  there 
The  wind  was  cradled  to  soft  air." 

One  of  the  ladies  said,  half  inquiringly,  to 
her  husband:  "This  must  be  a  home  for 
echoes.  Try  your  voice."  At  once  he  gave 
play  to  his  lungs  ;  and,  being  a  large  man, 
shot  out  a  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  with  a  voice 
of  stentorian  quality.  A  discovery  was  made, 
sure  enough.  The  sudden  answers  came  back 
from  peak  after  peak  around  them,  "How  do 
you  do  ?"  "  How  do  you  do  ?" — as  if  the 
giant  rock-seams  of  the  mountain  had  each 
one  called  to  them — until  slowly  and  more 
faintly  the  last  feeble  salute  died  away  afar 
off  in  the  primeval  silence.  The  whole  party 
were  wonder-struck  by  the  phenomenon. 
They  had  not  expected  it.  The  succession  of 
voices  was  more  distinct  and  continuous  in 
that  pure  air  than  anything  of  the  kind  they 
diad  ever  remarked  before.  All  were  so 
pleased  with  the  multiplied  reverberations, 
that  they  lingered,  shouting  to  the  cliffs  until 
their  throats  were  choaked  with  hoarseness. 

In  some  such  way  we  stumble  into  re- 
ligious sensibility.  We  discover  mercy,  grace, 
and  love  in  God  ;  and  wonder  at  it.  Our  feet 
strike  a  new  avenue  in  life,  when  we  can  say, 
"God  did  it."  Many  suns  go  down  upon 
days  of  unreflection,  and  we  have  had  nothing 
from  heaven.  Many  live;?  have  no  sun  ;  for 
ill  their  satisfactions  come  from  the  earth, 
ind  they  never  look  v/>.  They  expect  not  li- 
ng from  heaven.  "God  is  not,  in  all  their 
houghts."   But  by  and  by  there  comes  a 

ime  when  a  new  chord  of  success,  of  joy,  or 
happiness  is  struck;    when    a   noble  mind 
hinks;  when  a,  new  music  is  heard,  which 

seems  bo  have  something  divine  in  it.  With 
lurpriseit  is  remarked  that,  the  lines  of  life 
I. re  drawn  by  an  unseen  hand.  Sudden  es- 
capes, deliverances,  fortuitous  and  favorable 

Ithangea  beyond  mortal  ken,  lead  one  to  think  < 


there  is  much  miracle  in  his  own  experience. 
Now  he  is  learning  to  trace  back  what  he  is 
to  God.  In  this  school,  adversity,  care,  and 
sorrow  are  teachers  likewise.  When  the  dis- 
covery is  made  that  goodness,  mercy,  and 
truth  are  above  and  around,  all  experience 
will  confirm  the  fact.  When  the  Scripture 
asserts  "  God  is  love,"  the  heart  of  a  man  of 
quickened  sensibility  will  re-echo  through  all 
its  chambers,  "God  is  love."  On  the  sea,  on 
the  land,  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  family,  after 
travel  and  toil,  still  the  answering  echo  comes 
up  every  day  of  our  lives,  "God  is  love." 
Only  watch  the  motions  of  love,  and  love  will 
be  seen.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  love 
will  appear;  and  all  fond  association  with  the 
countless  utterances  of  Nature  will  give  this 
text  voice  and  reverberation.  God's  world 
will  be  to  the  Christian  like  the  Canyon  of 
Echoes.    He  that  hath  ears  let  him  hear. 

The  best  thing  to  sharpen  sensibility  is  the 
habit  of  it.  It  is  to  find  God's  presence  to- 
day the  same  as  yesterday.  To  keep  an  ac- 
count of  mercies  without  a  memorandum. 
Habit  works  like  bricklaying.  One  brick 
will  never  make  a  wall.  One  day's  thank- 
fulness will  never  make  a  thankful  heart. 
But  put  day  upon  day,  as  we  pile  one  line  of 
bricks  upon  another,  and  the  Temple  of 
Gratitude  will  go  up.  There  the  heart  may 
dwell.  The  heart  owns  the  house,  for  it  has 
built  it.  And  when  once  the  soul  finds  this 
divelling-iplsLce,  and  sits  down  to  compute  the 
tender  mercies  of  God,  there  is  sensibility  to 
a  thousand  manifestations  of  goodness  which 
before  were  unmarked.  The  skies  and  the 
green  earth  are  prodigal  with  love — spring 
and  summer,  day  and  night,  fill  the  life  brim- 
ful of  blessing.  So  near  is  God,  and  so  con- 
stant in  his  ministrations,  that  no  calculus 
can  help  to  measure  the  wealth  of  his  gifts. 
The  life  hangs  on  providences.  Intimations 
come,  whisperings,  a  gentle  voice  directs,  a 
gentle  hand  conducts,  the  spirit  is  guide. 
Satisfactions  follow,  which  only  the  man  of 
sensibility  can  realize.  The  habit  becomes 
twin  to  the  experience. 


EXCERPTS.  ' 
Or  scraps  from  unpublished  fitters  recently  r?ccir<<1. 

I  was  sad  on  hearing  of  the  ungenerous  at- 
tack made  upon  thee,  and  for  a  moment  felt 
resentment  to  arise,  but  on  reflection  it  gave 
way  to  pity  ;  for  I  think  those  who  could  pur- 
posely hurt  the  feelings  of  another  must  be 
strangers  to  the  sensations  that  arise  from 
attending  to  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  wo 
would  wisli  others  to  do  unto  us:  which  I 
earnestly  desire  that  thou  and  1  may  more 
aspire  after.  With  respect  to  sarcastic  darts, 
or  any  other  sort  of  darts,  I  know  of  no  bettor 
way  to  escape  their  venom  than  by  endeavor- 
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ing  as  much  as  we  can  to  cultivate  a  dispo- 
sition to  humility  and  patience. 

If  we  happily  advance  to  this  attainment, 
they  will  either  fly  harmless,  or  recoil  upon 
the  archer.  Perhaps  thou  mayest  think  it  is 
easy  to  offer  advice  like  this,  when  we  do  not 
feel  the  wound.  Granted  ;  and  yet  thou  canst 
not  suppose  that  I  have  travelled  so  far 
through  such  a  world  as  this,  and  escaped 
every  thing  of  this  unpleasant  nature.  I  have 
had  a  share  in  many  ways, — accusations,  sur- 
mises, unfriendly  remarks,  &c,  some  of  which 
I  have  heard,  many  I  have  heard  of,  and 
many,  many  more  probably  which  have  never 
reached  my  ear.  By  the  two  first  mentioned 
I  have,  when  I  could,  endeavored  to  profit, 
with  a  hope  they  have  all  worked,  or  will 
finally  work  together  for  good.  I  feel  at  this 
moment  an  affectionate  desire  that  now,  at 
thy  outset  in  the  journey  of  life,  thou  mayest 
cleave  to  the  Supreme  Good,  "  in  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity."  Thus  our  minds  be- 
come regulated  so  as  to  bear  and  forbear,  and 
rather  to  produce  compassion  than  resentment 
towards  those  who  may  be  unhappily  betrayed 
in  the  indulgence  of  a  temper  prone  to  give 
offence.  In  reflecting  on  this  occurrence,  a 
passage  of  a  very  afliicted  and  pious  servant, 
who  worked  his  way  to  the  throne  of  Israel 
through  much  opposition,  and  who  manifested 
a  uniform  and  remarkable  dependence  on  the 
Almighty,  was  brought  to  my  remembrance. 
"How  great  is  thy  goodness  which  thou  hast 
laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee,  which  thou 
hast  wrought  for  them  that  trust  in "  thee ! 
Thou  shalt  hide  them  in  the  secret  of  thy 
presence  from  the  pride  of  man ;  thou  shalt 
keep  them  secretly  in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife 
of  tongues." 

"When  I  think  of  the  attachment  which  has 
long  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  has  not 
been  nourished  of  late  by  much  intercourse,  I 
feel  encouraged  in  low  seasons  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  mere  natural  affection,  but  tlfat  loving 
thee  for  the  Truth's  sake,  I  cannot  be  so  very 
far  from  the  footsteps  of  the  companions  of 
Christ.  What  a  profession  is  this,  and  yet  it 
is  only  that  of  a  Christian.  Oh !  how  much 
do  those  lose  of  the  lovely  influence  of  the 
example  of  Jesus,  who  invest  him  with  the 
attributes  of  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience ; 
attributes  which  he  never  assumed  to  himself, 
but  always  ascribed  to  the  Father,  assuring 
his  disciples  that  of  himself  he  could  do  noth- 
ing. The  conduct  of  Jesus  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus  came  before  my  mind  this  afternoon, 
as  it  has  before  done  with  instruction.  The 
historian  tells  us  that  he  groaned  in  spirit, 
and  was  troubled.  Can  we  imagine  this  of  a 
being  conscious  of  possessing  all  power,  and 
who  could  in  an  instant  have  changed  that 


scene  of  grief  to  one  of  rejoicing  ?  Was  it  not 
rather  the  state  of  a  dependent  being,  who  in 
a  moment  of  doubt  and  great  weakness  feared 
that  the  divine  power  might  not  again  operate 
through  him  ?  And  do  not  his  subsequent 
expressions,  "I  know  that  thou  hearest  me 
always,"  denote  the  state  of  one  who,  in  the 
rejoicing  confidence  of  renewed  faith,  believes 
that  he  shall  never  again  be  tempted  to  doubt. 

Yes,  my  sister,  I  want  us  to  be  found  doing 
our  day's  work,  while  the  light  is  given,  and 
we  can  clearly  discern  our  Heavenly  Father's 
will.  Let  no  discouraging  views  obscure  our 
vision  or  cause  our  minds  to  sink  below  the 
right  medium.  We  ought  to  be  lowly,  hum- 
ble and  meek,  but  not  in  the  least  degree  de- 
sponding ;  for  He  whom  we  profess  to  serve  is 
good,  just  and  merciful,  and  requires  nothing 
of  us  that  he  does  not  give  power  to  perform. 

The  most  effectual  method  of  expelling 
error  is  not  to  meet  it  sword  in  hand,  but 
gradually  to  instil  great  truths,  with  which  it 
cannot  easily  coexist,  and  by  which  the  mind 
outgrows  it.  The  old  superstitions  about 
ghosts  and  dreams  were  not  expelled  by  argu- 
ment,— for  hardly  a  book  was  written  against 
them  ;  but  men  gradually  outgrew  them  ;  and 
the  spectres,  which  had  haunted  the  terror- 
stricken  soul  for  ages,  fled  before  an  improved 
philosophy,  just  as  mists  vanish  before  the 
rising  sun. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  10,  1868. 


Married,  on  the  1st  inst.,  with  the  approbation 
of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  McAllister,  Darby,  Thos.  Garrigues, 
of  Kingsessing,  Philada.,  to  Matilda  McAllister. 

Died,  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  of  a  lingering  illness, 
on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  Jacob  Valentine, 
aged  nearly  78  years  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  West- 
bury  Monthly  and  Matinecock  Preparative  Meeting. 
He  was  an  exemplary  Friend  from  his  youth  up, 
rarely  if  ever  absent  from  meetings  when  at  home, 
if  his  health  would  permit.  We  believe  he  was  a 
meek  and  humble  Christian. 

first-day  schools. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  "  The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Promotion  of  First-day  Schools  with- 
in the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  will 
be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting-House,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  10th  mo.  17th,  at 
10  o'clock.  The  different  Schools  within  our  Yearly 
Meetii>g  are  desired  to  appoint  representatives,  and 
the  attendance  of  all  interested  in  this  concern  is 
invited.  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 

Lydia  H.  Hall,  Clerks. 

friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Tenth  mo.  16th,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Monthly 
Meeting  Room,  Race  St. 

Thos.  Garrigues,  Clerk. 
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LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

Committee  of  Managament  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Tenth  month  14th,  in  the  Library 
Room  at  Race  St. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
No.  12. 
SWARTHMORE  college. 

Ia  considering,  with  a  view  to  their  remo- 
val, the  many  discouraging  circumstances 
which  attend  our  present  condition  as  a  re- 
ligious body,  we  must  not  do  ourselves  injus- 
tice by  overlooking  those  of  a  more  hopeful 
and  encouraging  nature.  Among  the  bright 
features  wThich  our  prospects  now  disclose,  is 
the  establishment  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion, such  as  has  been,  ever  since  the  separa- 
tion, the  crying  want  of  our  Society. 

Toother  religious  denominations,  who  have 
as  their  exponents  a  specially  educated  class, 
general  education  may  be  a  matter  of  choice 
or  fancy,  but  to  us  an  advanced  order  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  generally  is  a 
necessity,  if  we  would  maintain  our  proper 
relative  position  and  influence,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  Other 
denominations,  which  have  an  ordained  head 
to  each  congregation,  may  be  compared  to 
monarchies,  but  ours  is  a  democracy,  in  which 
all  are  equal,  and  whose  well  being,  as  in  po- 
litical governments,  depends  upon  the  general 
culture. 

:  It  is  true  that  we  have,  in  different  locali- 
ties, many  good  schools, — some  under  the  care 
of  particular  and  monthly  meetings,  and 
others  kept  by  individual  members ;  and  it 
is  also  true  that  very  many  localities  are 
wholly  without  schools,  other  than  those 
under  the  control  of  the  public  authorities. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  and  with  the  luke- 
warmness  that  so  generally  prevails  among 
our  members,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
many  children  requiring  to  be,  educated  from 
home  are  sent  to  schools  and  colleges  where 
they  arc  surrounded  by  influences  which  al- 
irnost  inevitably  alienate  them  from  our  So- 
ciety, and  the  loss  that  they  and  we  have  thus 
sustained  is  almost  incalculable.  Our  great 
want  has  1)608,  and  is,  a  school  or  college 
second  in  point  of  grade  to  no  other  in  the 
land,  that  shall  be  recognized  as  a  Society  in- 
stitution, and  that  shall  be  designed  an/i  cal- 
culated to  give  to  the  cause  of  education  a 
aew  life  and  impetus  among  us;  and  where, 
Lt  a  moderate  cost,  all  who  may  w  ish  t<>  leave 

home,  Or  who  desire  a.  higher  course  than  thai 
furnished  by  their  local  schools,  may  he  ac- 

Jommodated  and  trained  in  accordance  with 
he  views  of  Friends,  and  under  the  moral 
ofluences  so  necessary  to  their  future  welfare. 
This  waul  is  now  happily  about  to  be  Supplied 
)y  Swarthmoro  College. 


We  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
a  plan  of  organization  has  been  adopted  for 
this  institution  so  just  and  equitable,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  mode  of  proceeding  usual 
among  Friends,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
secures  the  rights  of  all  against  those  vicissi- 
tudes which  experience  has  shown  to  be  inci- 
dent to  religious  organizations,  and  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  sometimes 
been  the  means  of  great  wrong. 

The  most  important  question  now  connected 
with  this  enterprise  is  the  means  necessary  for 
its  early  completion,  so  that  there  may  not 
be,  from  that  cause,  any  delay  in  opening  the 
school  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many 
who  are  expecting,  and  some  of  them  probably 
waiting  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  This  com- 
munication is  not  intended  as  an  appeal  for 
subscriptions  ;  but  the  general  subject  of  con- 
tributions to  such  an  object  affords  occasion 
for  many  instructive  thoughts  and  suggestions. 

We  cannot  take  with  us  to  the  eternal 
world  the  accumulations  and  the  hoardings' 
of  this  life,  and  it  is  little  that  suffices  for  our 
personal  wants,  all  beyond  which  it  should 
be  our  endeavor  so  to  dispose  of  as  to  do  the 
greatest  good,  either  to  our  offspring  or  others. 
We  cannot  know  but  that  wrealth  left  to 
children  sufficient  to  place  them  or  their  de- 
scendants beyond  the  proper  incentives  to 
healthful  exertion,  or  the  formation  of  habits 
of  economy,  may  be  to  them  an  injury  instead 
of  a  blessing.  In  a  majority  of  cases  it  is 
doubtless  an  injury  in  the  end.  We  know  not 
even  that  any  accumulation  we  may  make  for 
those  who  come  after  us  may  not  be  swept 
away  by  the  many  uncertainties  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  Many  there  are  also  who 
are  without  children,  who  continue  to  hoard 
to  the  end  of  their  days,  and  then  leave  their 
fortunes  to  collateral  relatives,  who  perhaps 
need  it  not,  and  who,  receiving  it  only  when 
and  because  the  former  possessor  could  hoard 
it  no  longer,  return  scarcely  a  thankful  aspi- 
ration or*feeling  of  kind  remembrance  there- 
for. 

A  subscription  or  a  legacy  towards  the 
erection,  equipment  or  endowment  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  is  liable  to  no  such  uncertain- 
ties and  unsatisfactory  results.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  investment  in  a  perpetual  saving 
fund,  of  which  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  body  of  the  stockholders  of 
that  institution,  are  the  trustees ;  in  trust  for 
the  education  of  our  children  and  our  chil- 
<  I  reus'  eh  i  Id  ren ,  and  ( hose  of  Friends  generally, 
to  the  end  of  time,  in  the  best  manner,  and 
under  influences  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  habits  and  views  of  lite  which  will  furnish 
the  best  guarantee  for  their  well  being,  and 
of  which  the  chances  of  fortune  cannot  de- 
prive them. 
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The  unerring  instinct  of  popular  sentiment 
around  us  attests  the  superiority  of  our  plain 
and  practical  method  of  education.  Wherever 
we  have  schools  that  are  open  to  other  than 
our  own  members,  the  spare  accommodations 
are  usually  tilled  by  them  to  overflowing ; 
and  this  should  awaken  us  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  seeing  that  our  own  educational 
advantages  are  such  as  to  leave  no  occasion 
for  any  of  our  own  youth  to  be  sent  elsewhere  ; 
and  more  than  that,  as  a  means  of  doing 
good,  as  well  as  of  strength  and  pleasurable 
satisfaction  to  ourselves,  which  involves  no 
sacrifice,  we  may  well  go  further,  and  provide 
for  others  to  the  extent  of  which  they  may 
be  willing  to  avail  themselves  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  reference  to  its 
educational  advantages,  as  such,  that  Swarth- 
more  College  should  receive  the  hearty  en- 
couragement and  support  of  all  Friends.  As 
a  means  of  creating  a  common  bond  of  union 
among  Friends  of  different  sections,  which 
will  be  rendered  doubly  effective  in  the  next 
generation  from  the  intimacies  that  will  be 
there  formed,  and  as  a  means  of  preserving 
and  handing  down  the  distinctive  principles 
and  testimonies  which  we  hold,  it  will  be  in- 
valuable to  our  Society.  Whatever  may  be- 
fall many  of  our  meetings,  or  even  our  re- 
ligious organization,  this  is  destined  to  remain, 
and  must  continue  to  shed  abroad  the  benefi- 
cent influences  of  Quakerism,  for  ages  to  come. 

T.  H.  S. 


BURSTING  OF  A  GLACIER. 

A  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  singular  occur- 
rence at  Chamounix,  Switzerland,  on  July 
23d :  "  At  ten  minutes  to  5  a  dark  cloud 
overshadowed  the  valley  of  Chamounix,  a 
peal  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  then  a  con- 
tinuous roar  that  awakened  every  one  in  the 
village,  and  caused  every  eye  to  strain  itself  in 
the  direction  of  the  Aiguille  Blaitiere.  At 
this  moment  no  sign  could  be  seen  of  the 
cause  of  so  much  commotion.  Presently  a 
puff  of  smoke,  as  it  so  appeared,  on  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  that  supports  the  Glacier 
des  Pelerins,  raised  the  cry  that  the  glacier 
had  burst,  bringing  with  it  part  of  the  moraine 
that  had  kept  it  within  bounds. 

"The  peasants  of  the  valley  were  rushing 
to  and  fro,  driving  the  cattle  into  safe  quar- 
ters, and  then  all  eyes  were  watching  one  of 
the  most  glorious  and  overwhelming  sights 
the  visitor  to  Chamounix  could  desire  to  see. 
My  pen  is  too  weak  to  describe  the  commo- 
tion this  mighty  avalanche  created,  every 
moment  adding  fuel  to  its  course,  tossing  up 
clouds  of  spray,  bringing  with  it  pine  trees, 
huge  boulders,  rude  bridges,  and  deserted 


chalets,  until  it  reached  the  pretty  Cascade 
du  Dard,  when  the  noise  was  most  deafening. 
The  falling  mass  here,  filling  the  gully,  and 
gaining  speed  at  every  exertion,  left  the 
course  the  stream  usually  takes,  and  tearing 
down  pine  trees,  opened  an  immense  track, 
and  overflowed  the  meadows  and  gardens  of 
the  Hotel  Royal,  destroying  whole  fields  of 
barley  and  potatoes,  and,  after  spending  its 
fury  for  twenty  minutes  on  meadow  and 
peasant  land,  this  muddy  mass  formed  itself 
into  a  large  lake,  which  will  remain  some 
time,  to  be  regarded  by  tourists  as  an  event 
which  is  very  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Cha- 
mounix."— Exchange. 


THE  BORDER  LAND. 
Suggested  by  the  remark  of  a  friend  who  had  long 
been  very  ill,  that  she  "had  hoped  ere  this  to  be  re- 
leased." 

In  the  mvstic  border  land, 

On  the  shadowy  shore, 
Thou  hast  long  a  dweller  been, 

Learning  heavenly  lore  ; 
Waiting  at  the  river's  brink, 

With  thy  staff  in  hand, 
Till,  to  lead  thee  through  the  stream, 

Comes  the  angel  band. 
Sacred  is  that  border  land, 

Fair  that  radiant  shore, 
Where  the  wearied  pilgrim  rests, — 

Earthly  sorrows  o'er. 
Is  it  lawful  to  reveal 

Wonders  there  made  known  ? 
Or,  unto  the  dwellers  there 

Only,  are  they  shown  ? 
Enters  any  sorrow  there, — 

Any  pain  or  fear  ? 
Or  is  suffering  heeded  not, 

With,  thy  goal  so  near  ? 
Canst  thou  in  our  griefs  take  part, 

In  our  joys  still  shaie  ? 
Or  do  earth's  most  beauteous  scenes 

Seem  no  longer  fair  ? 
Glimpses  of  the  city  bright, 

With  its  streets  of  gold, — 
Dwelling  in  that  border  land, 

Do  thine  eyes  behold  ? 
Hearest  thou  the  songs  of  praise, 

From  the  throngs  who  wait, — 
The  redeemed,  the  faithful  ones, — 

At  the  golden  gate  ? 
Hast  thou  seen  the  glorious  crowns 

That  the  sainted  wear, 
Who  on  earth  their  Lord  confessed, — 

Learned  His  cross  to  bear  ? 
Walk  the  "  shining  ones  "  with  thee, 

In  their  robes  of  white  ? 
Hold  they  with  thee  converse  sweet, 

Hidden  from  our  sight  ? 
Bear  they  greetings  from  their  King, — 

Tokens  of  his  grace, — 
Saying,  "  Lo  !  the  Master  calls, 

Soon  thou'lt  see  his  face  ;" 
That  thou  longest  for  release 

From  thy  "house  of  clay," 
Longest  for  the  "mansions  "  fair, 

In  the  Land  of  Day  ?  A.  R.  P. 
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THERE  IS  NO  DEATH. 
There  is  no  death  !    The  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore  ; 
And  bright  in  Heaven's  jewelled  crown 

They  shine  forevermore. 
There  is  no  death  !    The  dust  we  tread 

Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  showers 
To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit, 

Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 
The  granite  rocks  disorganize 

To  feed  the  hungry  moss  they  bear  ; 
The  fairest  leaves  drink  daily  life 

From  out  the  viewless  air. 
There  is  no  death  !    The  leaves  may  fall, 

The  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away ; 
They  only  wait  through  wintry  hours 

The  coming  of  the  May. 
There  is  no  death.    An  angel  form 

Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread  ; 
He  bears  our  best-loved  thina;s  away, 

And  then  we  call  them  "dead." 
He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate  ; 

He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers  ; 
Transported  into  bliss,  they  now 

Adorn  immortal  bowers. 
The  bird-like  voice,  whose  joyous  tones 
Made  glad  this  scene  of  sin  and  strife, 
Sings  now,  in  everlasting  song, 

Amid  the  tree  of  life. 
Born  into  that  undying  life, 

They  leave  us  but  to  come  again  ; 
With  joy  we  welcome  them, — the  same, 

Except  in  sin  and  pain. 
And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen, 

The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread  ; 
For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life — there  are  no  dead. 


From  the  Kvening  Bulletin. 

Extract  from  an  Address  delivered  by  Charles 
J.  Stille,  LL.D.,  at  the  time  of  his  Inaugu- 
ration as  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 9th  mo.  30th,  1868. 
I  propose  to-day  to  enter  upon  a  most  impor- 
tant department  of  my  duties.    I  cannot  for- 
get that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  pre- 
eminently a  Philadelphia  institution,  and  that 
we,  as  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  have  all  a 
•ommon  interest  in  its  reputation  and  pros- 
berity.    As  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
Trustees  so  to  enlarge  and  modify  the  course 
|f  instruction  here  as  fully  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  age  and  this  community, 
o  it  seems  to  me  the  special  business  of  the 
Rovost  to  direct  public,  attention  to  iis  af- 
fairs by  presenting  from  time  to  time  some 
.ccount  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  in- 
erests  confided  to  it  are  eared  for.     I  cm]] 
hese  interests  vast,  for  it,  Seems  to  me  im- 
possible to  overrate  their  far-reactiing  impor- 
iince.   To  us  1ms  been  committed  the  higher 

ducation  of  all  those  in  Philadelphia  who  re- 
eve any  liberal  culture  whatever.  The  num- 

Ol  young  men  instructed  here,  and  (he 

l^nicter  of  that  instruction,  ma  si  determine 
•  i  a  great  measure,  not  perhaps  whether 


Philadelphia  is  to  remain  a  rich  and  popu- 
lous city,  but  whether  she  is  to  become  a 
cultivated,  liberal,  and  enlightened  metropo- 
lis. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphia  opportunities  for  the  highest 
culture  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  munifi- 
cent provisions  which  have  been  made  for 
the  systematic  relief  of  every  form  of  human 
suffering.  The  body  has  been  perhaps  more 
cared  for  here  than  the  mind.  But  it  was  not' 
always  so.  That  illustrious  citizen'  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  name  is  identified  with  all  the 
early  efforts  to  establish  here  useful  public 
institutions,  had  quite  as  much  at  heart  the 
success  of  this  University,  which  he  founded, 
as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  whose 
establishment  he  so  earnestly  promoted,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  like  all  true  legislators, 
knew  that  a  community  could  become  truly 
great  and  powerful  only  by  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  life  that  was  in  it.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  follow  his  example,  and 
learn  afresh  the  lesson  which  he  taught  us. 

With  such  an  object  in  view,  I  proposed  to- 
ask  your  attention  to  some  very  plain  and 
practical  remarks  upon  the  need  of  a  higher 
and  more  generous,  liberal  culture  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  efforts  to 
supply  that  need. 

By  the  term  liberal  culture,  I  wish  to 
designate   the   highest   and    most  compre- 
hensive form  of  education  ;  the  best  system  of 
intellectual  training  which  may  be  accessible 
to  young  men  in  this  country.    This  is  the 
kind  of  education  which  is  aimed  at  with 
more  or  less  success  in  all  the  Colleges  of  the 
country  ;  and  these  Colleges  differ  from  each 
other,  not  so  much  in  the  object  they  seek, 
as  in   the  manner  in  which  they  seek  it. 
Within  a  few  years,  especially  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  a  renewed  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited in  the  subject  of  College  education. 
Not  only  is  the  aggregate  number  of  those 
receiving  instruction  in  Colleges  much  larger 
now  than  at  any  former  period,  but  the  whole 
subject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  with 
reference  to  its  practical  aspects,  and  in  many 
of  the  best  known  Colleges  great  modifications 
of  the  old  system  have  taken  place.  The 
battle  has  raged  fiercely  upon  the  respective 
merits  of  the  classical  and  technical  methods 
of  trainhig.    The  result  is  even  now  uncer- 
tain.   Enough  has  transpired,  however,  to 
produce  a  general  conviction  that  the  highest 
culture  is  the  result  of  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment; of  all  the  faculties,  and  that  an  exclu- 
sive training  by  cither  of  these  methods  does 
not   produce  the  best  practical  results.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  assured — the  old  exclu- 
sive classical  system,  in  which  we  and  our 
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fathers  were  trained,  cannot  long  hold  its 
place  in  American  colleges  under  the  present 
conditions  of  American  life.  Whether  this  is 
to  be  regretted  is  not  the  question.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  undoubted  fact.  If  we 
propose'  to  control  the  growing  American 
mind,  if  we  are  to  bring  it  under  the  power 
of  a  liberal  culture  at  all,  we  must  employ 
for  that  purpose  a  different  form  of  liberal 
culture  from  that  in  which  former  genera- 
tions have  been  trained.  Now  the  trustees  of 
this  University,  recognizing  this  tendency  of 
the  popular  mind,  with  which  it  would  be  hope- 
less, even  if  it  were  wise,  to  contend,  have  re- 
cently endeavored  to  meet  the  unmistakable 
demand  by  modifying,  after  the  example  of 
other  colleges,  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
their  own  collegiate  department.  This  they 
have  done  not  with  the  view  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  - a  liberal  education,  but  rather  of 
giving  it  a  wider,  deeper,  and  more  compre- 
hensive basis,  and  especially  of  associating  it 
more  intimately  with  the  practical  arts  of 
life.  In  order  more  fully  to  understand  what 
is  proposed  by  this  system,  and  wherein  its  al- 
leged advantages  consist,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  forms  of  education 
which  are  presented  to  the  choice  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  Perhaps  in  such  an  examination 
we  may  be  able  to  find  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion we  hear  so  often  asked  around  us — 
"  What,  after  all,  is  the  use  of  a  college  edu- 
cation ?" 

Every  American  child,  as  is  well  known, 
is  now  provided  with  a  certain  kind  of  edu- 
cation at  the  public  expense.  This  education, 
as  is  also  well  known,  is  wholly  elementary 
in  its  character,  embracing  none  of  those 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  essential  to  the 
training  of  scholars  in  the  highest  sense  for 
which  the  most  enlightened  governments  of 
Europe  have  long  since  made  abundant  pro- 
vision. Still,  elementary  as  it  is,  a  pro- 
ficiency in  it  has  now  become  essential  as  a 
foundation  for  success  in  all  the  pursuits  of 
life,  except  the  very  lowest.  To  maintain 
such  a  system  vast  sums  are  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, and  for  no  object  is  taxation  'borne  so 
cheerfully.  For  such  purposes  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  pays  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars  annually,  out  of  which  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars,  or  the  interest  of  nearly  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  are  expended  every 
year  for  the  support  of  a  single  Sigh  School. 
But  valuable  as  this  system  is,  and  vast  as 
are  the  funds  raised  for  its  support,  it  covers 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  field  of  edu- 
cation in  any  true  or  broad  sense.  Its  object, 
and  its  only  object,  is  to  provide  for  the 
masses  that  which,  in  the  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can life,  is  as  indispensable  to  them  as  the 
food  which  nourishes  their  bodies.    It  leaves 


to  other   agencies  the  provision   for  those 
higher  intellectual  wants  which  must  be  sup- 
plied in  some  way  or  the  body  politic  starves. 
In  any  given  country,  the  number  of  those 
who  have  the  capacity,  the  inclination  or  the 
opportunity  to  train  their  minds  by  a  liberal 
culture  bears,  of  course,  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  the 
mere  rudiments,  but  still  it  forms  the  salt 
which  preserves  the  mass  from  decay.  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  higher  schools  are  main- 
tained with  the  same  vigor  and  earnestness 
which  now  characterizes  the  support  of  the 
public  school  system,  the  result  will  be  a 
dwarfed,  one-sided   and   wholly  superficial 
training,  which  may  render  a  community 
very  keen  at  money-making,  but  will  leave  it 
totally  destitute  of  all  that  tends  to  dignify, 
adorn,  or  elevate  human  life.    A  wide-spread 
but  most  mistaken  impression  seems  to  pre- 
vail, especially  here,  that  a  college  education  I 
may  be  a  suitable  luxury  for  the  few,  but  | 
that  it  is  useless  and  even  pernicious  to  the  | 
future  career  of  the  many.    It  is  a  lamenta-  4 
ble  fact  there  are  fewer  of  our  Philadelphia  & 
young  men  receiving,  a  liberal  education  in  f 
the  various  colleges  of  the  country  than  those  i 
of  any  other  city  which  approaches  it  in  1 
wealth  and  population.    I  cannot  enter  now  >| 
into  a  discussion  of  all  the  causes  which  have  4 
produced  a  state  of  things  certainly  not  very  M 
creditable  to  us,  but  I  may  refer  to  one  or  if 
two  of  them,  especially  to  the  over-estimate  Jl 
which  is  placed  upon  the  value  of  ordinary  .] f 
grammar-school  instruction,  and  of  the  anxie-  4| 
ty  manifested  by  parents  to  place  their  chil- 1 
dren  under  special  instruction  without  ade-  j 
quate  preparation  for  that  career  in  which  f 
they  are  to  earn  their  future  livelihood.    No  j 
schools  have  been  more  largely  attended  of  >| 
late  than  those  which  promise  to  turn  a  young . 
man,  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  with  I 
the  least  exertion  on  his  part,  into  a  money- 
making   machine.     The   rage   is   now  fori 
special,  technical  instruction,  not  merely  in  i 
the  ordinary  trades  and  occupations  of  busi-il, 
ness,  but  in  those  higher  branches  of  experi-  | 
mental  science,  a  successful  pursuit  of  which  • 
requires  at  least  as  thorough  and  liberal 
training  by  way  of  preparation  as  is  needed  J 
in  any  department  of  professional  life.  Out 
of  this  blind  belief  in  the  necessity  of  an  early  , 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  mere  money-get-' 
ting  has  grown  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  : 
the  value  of  ordinary  school  education.  Many  ! 
there  are  who  are  forced  by  their  necessities 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  a  higher  edu-; 
cation  for  their  children  ;  but  there  are  also, 
alas!  too  many  who,  from  well-meant  but  mis- 
directed zeal  to  give  their  children  what  is 
called  "a  start  in  life,"  deliberately  sacrifice- 
to  Mammon  those  immortal  powers  whiel 
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may  be  destined,  if  properly  trained,  to  ele- 
vate, instruct  and  govern  mankind.  The 
least  harm  that  can  happen  to  a  boy  thus 
suddenly  and  early  taken  from  his  books  is, 
that  he  may  become  a  mere  specialist  in  his 
particular  vocation.  Happy  is  he  if,  with 
the  disuse  of  his  powers  in  purely  intellectual 
pursuits,  he  does  not  soon  lose  all  taste  for 
cultivating  his  mind,  and  become  as  narrow 
and  contracted  in  rhis  views  of  all  the  great 
subjects  of  life  as  the  limits  of  the  particular 
trade  or  occupation  in  which  he  may  engage. 
The  excuse  for  thus  dwarfing  and  cramping 
bv  deliberate  choice  the  faculties  of  the 
young  is,  that  such  is  the  only  sure  road  to 
wealth,  and  that  wealth,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try, is  the  great  end  and  object  of  life.  It  is  not 
true  that  an  educated  man,  one  gifted  with  the 
highest  form  of  culture,  must  necessarily  fail 
in  gaining  the  best  prizes  of  life.  To  believe 
it  would  be  to  distrust  the  Providence  of  God, 
and  all  experience  proves  that  it  is  false  doc- 
trine. It  cannot  be,  after  all,  worth  while  to 
stunt  a  boy's  mind  in  order  that  he  may  cer- 
tainly grow  rich.  An  American  child  should 
be  trained  above  and  beyond  everything  else 
as  an  American  citizen.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  country  if  all  our  young  men 
were  trained  as  mere  specialists;  if  those  who 
take  part  in  our  public  affairs  were  mere 
lawyers,  or  mere  doctors,  or  mere  merchants, 
for  mere  mechanics?  Where,  may  I  ask, 
would  the  American  nation  be  to-day  if  the 
College  and  the  Church  had  not  taught  its 
citizens  their  duty  ?  No,  no !  we  cannot 
move  a  step  in  this  world  without  encounter- 
ing problems  which  require  for  their  solution 
minds  educated  in  a  way  wholly  unlike  this. 
An  imperious  necessity  always  exists  for  men 
of  general  ideas;  for  those  who  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  first  principles,  who  are  able 
to  take  comprehensive  views  of  the  groat 
questions  of  truth,  interest  and  duty  with 
which  our  life  is  filled  ;  men  in  whom  that 
master-quality  of  the  mind,  the  judgment,  is 
sure  and  well-balanced  ;  men  who  act  wisely, 
>r  who  teach  others  to  act  wisely,  because 
hey  think  accurately.  The  history  of  civili- 
sation is  the  history  of  the  operations  of 
[minds  like  these.  The  world  must  have  a 
sertain  corps  d* elite  who  do  the  brain-work  of 
iheir  generation,  and  such  can  never  he  pro- 
duced in  a  condition  of  society  in  which  an 
Lggerated  value  is  placed  on  the  pursuit  of 

nere  materia]  interests.    1  beg  yon  will  6b- 

orvc  t  hat-  in  advocating  the  highest,  the  most 
generous,  the  widest  culture  as  the  best,  for 
roung  men,  I  have  confined  myself  entirely 
Jo  the  practical  aspect  of  the  subject,  as  it  ro- 

atcs  to  this  country,  and  to  the  present 
generation.    I  believe  that  such  a  system  is 

minently  a  practical  system,  if  the  attain- 


ment of  the  highest  end  by  the  best  means  be 
the  true  test  of  what  constitutes  the  practical 
value  of  any  system  of  education.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  another  test  of 
its  practical  value,  equally  trustworthy — 
that  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
trained  under  a  different  system.  While 
many  misdirected  parents  blindly  seek  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  their  children  by 
withdrawing  them  at  an  early  age  from  op- 
portunities of  liberal  study,  the  history  of  our 
country  has  been  recently  illustrated  by  the 
noble  munificence  of  many,  who,  having  re- 
ceived a  limited  education,  and  afterwards 
acquired  -wealth,  have  given  by  their  acts  the 
most  emphatic  condemnation  of  such  a  sys* 
tern,  and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
deter  others  from  following  their  example. 
If  there  is  one  feature  in  our  American  life  of 
late  years  more  creditable  to  it  and  more 
characteristic  than  another,  it  is  the  vast  con- 
tributions which  have  been  made  for  the  en- 
dowment and  support  of  higher  education. 
These  contributions,  amounting  within  the 
last  five  years  to  more  than  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  have  been  made,  not  by  men  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical  train- 
ing, by  alumni  of  Colleges,  but  almost  wholly 
by  self-made  men,  as  they  are  called — by 
capitalists,  who,  in  their  prosperity,  have  felt 
that  no  amount  of  money  can  supply  the  de- 
fects of  early  training,  and  who  have  proved 
the  sincerity  of  their  belief  by  taking  care  that 
future  generations  shall  not  suffer  from  the 
same  cause.  Thus  we  find  a  Peabody  dis- 
pensing his  wealth  not  to  endow  schools  of 
technical  instruction,  but  for  the  establish- 
ment of  great  libraries,  for  galleries  of  art, 
for  the  purchase  of  collections  which  shall 
illustrate  the  higher  departments  of  science 
and  the  study  of  history.  So  a  Cornell 
founds  a  university  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  all  the  sciences  which  go  to  make  up  the 
wide  circle  of  human  knowledge.  So  in  our 
own  State  you  find  a  Packer  or  a  Pardee 
establishing  courses  of  instruction  witli  refer- 
ence, it  is  true,  to  a  certain  limited  field  of 
inquiry,  but  recognizing  fully  the  truth  that 
these  fields  cannot  be  properly  explored  with- 
out a  thorough  and  comprehensive  scientific 
training.  The  experience  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  country  is  uniform  against  the  evils  of  a 
narrow  and  technical  training  for  young  men. 
No  perversion  of  the  truth  is  more  itfangfe 
than  that  which  is  80  Common  with  iho  un- 
thinking, and  which  is  shown  in  the  habit  of 
pointing  to  these  wealthy  men  as  illustrations 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  world  withoal  a 
thorough  education.  These  men  are  held  np 
as  examples  to  the  young  to  abandon  their 
books  and  plunge  at  once  into  the  strife  of 
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money-getting,  but,  they  themselves  being  the 
judges,  the  chief  use  of  the  wealth  with  which 
they  have  been  blessed  is  to  deter  others  from 
following  in  their  footsteps. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  counteract- 
ing tendencies  which  exist  in  our  American 
life  against  the  narrow  and  erroneous  views 
of  education  to  which  I  have  referred.  These 
are  chiefly  found  in  a  system  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, so  called,  meaning  thereby  a  pursuit 
of  those  studies  which  are  ordinarily  taught 
in  this  and  other  colleges  of  the  country. 
This  institution  is,  technically  speaking,  a 
university  and  not  a  college.  It  trains  young 
men  for  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine 
in  special  Faculties  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  those  who  study  these  are  presumed 
to  have  been  prepared  for  their  work  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  or  Collegiate  Department, 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  or  by  some  equiva- 
lent means  of  instruction.  We  are  now 
principally  concerned  with  the  education  af- 
forded in  this  Collegiate  Department.  It 
professes  then  to  be  a  liberal  education.  By 
our  charter  we  have  the  right  to  confer 
academical  degrees  in  artibus  liberalibus.  We 
call  it  liberal,  because  its  object  is  rather  to 
train  and  develop  all  the  faculties,  to  instil 
into  the  mind  the  germs  at  least  of  general 
truths,  to  show  a  young  man  the  nature  of 
the  weapons  with  which  he  must  fight  the 
great  battle  of  life  and  how  to  use  them.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  is  that  of  growth, 
and  that  the  great  aim  should  be  to  give  it 
daring  that  period  the  kind  of  nutriment 
which  shall  insure  a  healthy  maturity.  It 
regards  the  period  between  these  two  ages  as 
essentially  one  of  preparation,  to  be  employed 
not  merely  in  laying  a  solid  foundation,  but 
in  ascertaining  the  peculiar  talent  or  capaci- 
ty of  the  individual.  It  does  not  seek  to 
stimulate  a  zeal  for  study  merely  from  a  love 
of  knowledge  in  itself,  but  rather  with  a 
direct  aim  constantly  in  view,  namely,  suc- 
cess in  future  life.  No  doubt  there  have 
been  periods  in  the  world's  history  when  th.e 
loftiest  objects  presented  to  the  studant's  am- 
bition had  no  concern  whatever  with  the 
practical  aims  of  life,  when  indeed  the  scholar 
and  the  man  of  business  could  have  nothing 
in  common  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  abstract  speculations  of  the  Greek  phil- 
osophy in  regard  to  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful, as  well  as  a  vast  deal  of  the  ponderous 
learning  of  mediaeval  times,  had  designedly 
no  concern  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
But  now,  the  great  end  of  every  system  of 
higher  education,  however  defective  any  sys- 
tem may  be  in  wholly  attaining  that  end,  is 
utility  in  its  highest  sense.    If  we  advocate 


a  liberal  culture,  it  is  not  because  it  is  the 
traditional  system,  or  because  it  keeps  up  a 
learned  class  or  a  species  of  intellectual 
aristocracy,  or  even  because  it  promotes  a 
love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  but  because 
we  conscientiously  believe  that  it  makes 
better  clergymen,  better  lawyers,  better  physi- 
cians, better  merchants,  better  manufacturers, 
and  above  all,  better,  truer,  more  valuable 
citizens  than  any  other.  It  is  because  we 
hope  thus,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  living  writers,  "  to  train  men  whose 
intellect  shall  be  a  cold,  clear  logic  engine, 
with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam 
engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  to 
spin  the  gossamer  as  well  as  to  forge  the  an- 
chor ;  whose  minds  shall  be  stored  with  tha 
great  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  her  operations ;  who,  no  stunted 
ascetics,  shall  be  full  of  life  and  fire,  whose 
passions,  kept  under  by  a  vigorous  will,  shall  I 
be  the  servants  of  a  tender  conscience,  learn-  I 
ing  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  ijj 
art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  other3  | 
as  themselves." 

If  you  ask,  then,  why  teach  young  men  | 
those  things  which  do  not  pertain  specially  to  I 

their  future  profession  the  answer  is  n 

easy.    It  is  because,  as  all  experience  shows,  i 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  most  successful-  j 
ly  employed  in  any  pursuit  which  requires  I 
the  exercise  of  its  highest  powers,  when  those  | 
powers  have  been  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  iff 
general  truths,  and  especially  in  the  true ; 
method  of  reaching  them.    It  is  because  a  | 
complete  mastery  of  any  one  science  neces-sf 
sarily  involves  a  general  knowledge  of  the;! 
relations  which  it  bears  to  all  others.  We| 
hear  a  great  deal  said  of  the  uselessness  of  || 
much  that  is  learned  in  College  by  men  ini 
after  life,  because  they  may  have  forgotten 
their  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  yet  every  sen- 
tence written  by  these  men,  almost  every 
idea  expressed  by  them,  bears  testimony  to* 
the  unconscious  training  which  they  have  re-i 
ceived  from  these  despised  studies.    You  can 
no  more  get  rid  of  the  influence  of  a  college . 
atmosphere  in  after  life,  than  the  robust  and  [ 
healthy  man  can  escape  from  the  effects  oil 
base-ball  and  cricket  in  which  he  delighted; 
wrhen  a  boy. 

Let  us,  if  possible,  get  clear  ideas  on  thi- ' 
subject  of  liberal  education.    It  is  not  i\ 
fixed  system  cast  in  some  iron  mould.    It  ha 
a  standard  which  varies  with  the  vary  in: 
wants  of  the  community,  and  of  course,  is  o 
very  little  value  unless  it  is  in  perfect  sympa. 
thy  with  the  living  realities  of  the  time.  I 
the  principle  of  giving  the  best  training  fc 
the  wrork   to  be  done   is   maintained,  th 
methods  employed  in  that  training  may  bj 
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infinitely  varied  according  to  the  needs  of 
any  given  age.  Scarcely  any  term  has 
changed  its  meaning  more  frequently  in  his- 
tory than  that  of  liberal  studies.  Of  the  un- 
practical character  in  the  modern  sense  of 
much  of  the  higher  Greek  philosophy  I  have 
already  spoken.  In  medieval  times  in- 
struction was  given  in  the  Universities  in 
Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  and  these 
studies  constituted  what  is  call  the  trivium. 

Music,  Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  Astrono- 
my were  taught  in  a  more  advanced  stage, 
and  these  four  subjects  formed  the  quadrivium. 
A  strange  form  of  liberal  education,  certain- 
ly, according  to  our  present  notions;  and  yet, 
says  an  English  author,  "  the  trivium  and 
quadrivium  were  so  much  admired  by  our  an- 
cestors that  they  imagined  they  comprehend- 
ed all  wisdom  and  learning.    For  whoever 
understood   the  trivium   could  explain  all 
manner  of  books  without  a  teacher  ;  while  he 
who  was  farther  advanced,  and  was  master 
also  of  the  quadrivium,  could   answer  all 
questions  and  unfold  all  the  secrets  of  nature." 
Since  the  Reformation,  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
Mathematics  have  been,  in  England  at  least, 
not  merely  the  foundation  of  a  University 
education,  but  proficiency  in  them  has  been 
its  great  end  and  aim.    But  as  the  nineteenth 
I  century  differs  not  only  from  the  middle  age, 
but  also  from  the  sixteenth,  in  many  essential 
respects,  so  also  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  system  of  education  to  train 
men  now  to  act  well  their  part  in  life.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  any  system 
of  education  is  worthless  if  it  be  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  active  life  around  it,  unless  it 
be  indeed  the  express  reflex  and  .  image  of 
that  life.    Upon  this  principle  the  American 
college  system  has  always  been  based,  and 
the  constant  effort  has  been  to  watch  the 
changing  needs  of  the  country,  and  to  adapt 
itself  to  them.    We  have  now  reached  a 
point  when  it  may  be  said  that  two  funda- 
mental changes  in   the  system  have  been 
[generally  agreed  upon.    Fint,  A  wider  basis 
'of  instruction,  and,  xecondli),  a  recognition  of 
the  truth  that  to  accomplish  the  highest  re- 
sults different  minds  must  be  trained  in  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  that  while  one  class  produces 
the  best  fruit  when  nurtured  by  a  purely 
classical  course,  another  is  most,  successful 

when,  in  addition  to  an  elementary  course  in 

j the  classics  and  the  mathematics,  a,  portion  of 

Ithe  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  modern 
languages,  history  and  literature,  and  of  the 

'practical  application  of  science  to  the  arts. 
|Xhe  system  founded  upon  this  principle  is 
fcalled  the  "  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM,'1     It   is  the 

;  >ne  which  has  been  recently  adopted  here 

with  very  great,  success,  as  shown  not  merely 
I  ID  the  increased  number  of  students,  hut  ftlftO 


by  the  greater  interest  manifested  by  them  in 
their  work.  It  has  at  least  this  obvious  ad- 
vantage, that  it  affords  to  young  men  a 
choice  of  two  parallel  courses  of  study,  both 
of  which  aim  at  common  ends  while  striving 
to  meet  the  different  capacities  of  different  in- 
dividuals.      .  .  .  . 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  NEWMAN  HALL. 
To  the  Independent : 

We  have  seldom  known  such  a  summer. 
During  three  months  there  has  been  no  rain. 
The  fields,  usually  green  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, are  burnt  and  bare,  yielding  scarcely 
any  food  for  the  cattle.  There  will  be  great 
scarcity  in  some  descriptions  of  produce,  such 
as  turnips.  But  the  wheat  crops  are  good, 
and  prices  fall.  Our  Father  has  a  large  es- 
tate, and  he  knows  best  what  weather  to  send. 
But  it  is  well  that  by  special  lessons  we  learn 
our  dependence,  and  how  suitable  is  the 
prayer  for  daily  bread.  Prayers  are  offered 
by  many  that  the  rain  may  come.  Others 
pray  that  we  may  trust,  in  the  living  God, 
who  is  faithful  to  his  promise  that  seed-time 
and  harvest  shall  not  fail,  so  that  we  may  have 
no  complaining  in  our  streets.  Far  more 
scarcity  is  caused  by  destroying  grain  as  food, 
in  order  to  turn  it  into  malt  for  brewing  and 
distillation,  than  by  any  shortness  of  crops 
ever  known.  O  that  we  knew  how  best  to  use 
God's  good  gifts,  so  that  they  may  be  a  bless- 
ing, as  he  intended. 

THE  ESCURIAL. 

The  Escurial  is  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  world.  It  was  commenced  by 
Philip  II.  in  the  year  1562,  and  the  first  cost 
of  its  erection  was  6,000,000  of  ducats.  It 
forms  a  vast  square  of  polished  stone  paved 
with  marble.  It  may  give  some  notion  of 
the  surprising  grandeur  of  this  palace  to  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  the  computation  of 
Francisco  de  los  Santos,  it  would  take  more 
than  four  days  to  go  through  all  its  rooms 
and  apartments,  the  length  of  the  way  being 
reckoned  33  Spanish  leagues,  which  is  above 
120  English  miles.  There  ,are  14,000  doors 
and  11,000  windows  belonging  to  the  edifice* 
—  Christian  Ji>  <ji*U  r. 

A  BIRD'S  sftSBT. 
"It  wins  my  admiratiou 
To  view  the  structure  of  that  little  work 
A  bird's  nest.    Mark  it  well  within,  without. 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 
No  nail  to  fix,  no  hodkin  to  insert, 
No  glut  to  join  ; — his  little  beak  was  all  ; 
And  yet  how  neatly  finished  I    What  nice  bund, 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 
And  twenty  years'  npprelitit  eship  to  l  oot. 
Could  make  me  such  another  ?    Kon-lly  then 

We  boast  of  excellence,  whose  noblest  skill 
Instinctive  genius  foils." 
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PARDON  FOR  OMISSIONS. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  writing  to  his 
mother,  says : 

"You  have  been,  I  believe, the  best  mother 
in  the  world.  I  thank  you  for  your  indul- 
gence to  me,  and  I  beg  forgiveness  of  all  I 
have  done  ill,  and  all  that  I  have  omitted  to 
do  well." 

So  in  the  prayer  he  composed  at  the  same 
time : 

"  Forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done  un- 
kindly to  my  mother,  and  whatever  I  have 
omitted  to  do  kindly." 

There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  this.  Our  of- 
fences against  God  and  our  fellow-men  are 
far  greater  in  the  omission  of  duties  than  in 
the  commission  of  sins.  Let  any  one  think 
it  over  faithfully,  and  see  if  the  weight  of 
condemnation  does  not  rest  there. 

And  how  much  point  in  the  expression — 
"  omitted  to  do  kindly !"  We  might  often  at 
least  almost  as  well  not  speak  the  truth  at 
all,  as  to  speak  it  not  in  "  love;"  so  it  may 
often  happen  that  an  act  in  itself  eminently 
proper,  has  a  dreadful  omission  about  it, 
simply  because  it  is  not  done  kindly.  What 
is  charity,  however  bountifully  bestowed,  if 
sympathy  be  wanting?  It  was  love  that 
made  the  widow's  mite  outweigh  all  the 
riches  given  by  others. 

Our  prayer  should  be  like  the  prayer  of 
David,  "Cleanse  Thou  me  from  secret  faults." 
—  Western  Christian  Advocate. 


RELIEF  FOR  FARMERS'  WIVES. 

The  boarding  of  farm  help  often  comes 
heavy  upon  the  housekeeper.  The  best  reme- 
dy is  the  building  of  farm  cottages,  and  the 
employment  of  married  men  for  help.  A  cot- 
tage can  be  put  up  without  any  large  outlay 
of  money,  if  there  is  good  timber  upon  the 
farm.  The  laborer,  of  course,  would  expect 
to  pay  rent,  and  the  investment  in  the  cottage 
would  pay  better  than  bank  stock.  He  would 
also  be  a  consumer  of  the  products  of  the 
farm,  and  thus  furnish  a  home  market.  One- 
half,  at  least,  of  his  wages  would  be  expended 
in  the  supply  of  his  table.  Extra  hands,  by 
the  day  or  month,  could  be  boarded  at  the 
cottage,  and  thus  relieve  the  farmer's  kitchen 
of  much  of  its  drudgery. — Am.  Agriculturist. 


ITEMS. 

A  direct  line  of  steamers  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished between  Bremen  and  New  Orleans. 

If  the  library  shelves  of  the  Briti-h  Museum 
were  placed  in  a  continuous  line,  they  would  extend 
more  than  twenty-five  miles. 

Manchester,  England,  is  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing city  in  the  world,  employing  in  its  factories  and 
foundries  daily,  a  motive  steam  power  equal  to  that 
of  1,200,000  horses. 


A  Locomotive,  to  be  used  on  common  roads,  was 
recently  successfully  exhibited  in  Edinburgh.  It 
drew  a  train  of  wagons,  laden  with  coal,  and  weigh- 
ing 32  tons,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  passing  through 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  Some  very  crooked 
thoroughfares  and  sharp  turnings  had  to  be  passed 
through,  and  grades  of  1  in  16  and  1  in  12  had  to  be 
ascended. 

Hull,  in  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  nine  miles 
southeast  of  Boston,  it  is  stated,  was  known  before 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  It  was  visited  by  Capt.  Smith,  of  Virginia, 
when  on  an  exploring  tour,  and  was  by  him  called 
Nantasko.  He  landed  there  to  trade  with  the 
natives  in  1614,  and  was  accompanied  by  eight  men. 
There  were  33  houses  in  Hull  at  the  time  of  build- 
ing the  first  house  in  Boston.  It  was  then,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  present  population  is  about  300. 

Over  two  thousand  applications  for  admission 
are  said  to  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Cornell  since 
the  publication  of  his  letter  stating  that  students  at 
the  Cornell  University  would  be  able  to  support 
themselves  by  manual  labor.  It  is  stated  that  some 
of  these  applicants,  if  they  possess  sufficient  elemen- 
tary training  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  lowest 
class,  can  be  furnished  with  occupation  a  part  of  the 
time,  provided  they  are  mechanics.  Others  can  be 
employed  on  the  college  farm,  but  some  time  must  I! 
elapse  before  all  can  be  admitted.  ; 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  the  subject  of  in-  | 
vestigation  by  Mons.  Savy,  whose  observations  on  -.J] 
the  density  and  saline  qualities  of  that  ocean  and  on 
its  currents  have  been  published  in  the  Paris  Moni-  ijj 
teur.    The  density,  it  is  stated,  varies  regularly  H 
from  pole  to  pole  on  the  same  meridian,  the  mini-  i 
mum    being    situated   at   the   equator,  and  the  41 
maximum  between  the  parallels  40  degrees  and  60  II 
degrees  north  latitude.    Between  60  degrees  north  [ 
latitude  and  the  north  pole  the   density  again  j 
diminishes,  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  minimum  i 
exists  at  the  pole.    The  observations  in  the  south-  |j 
ern  hemisphere  do  not  show  a  diminution  of  density  |? 
below  60  degrees,  but  it  is  supposed  that  further  * 
investigations  will  prove  that  the  same  rule  exists  ? 
in  the  southern  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  art  of  glass-making  was  introduced  into  mod- 
ern Europe  by  the  Venetians.    Besides  discovering, 
the  art  of  rendering  glass  colorless  by  the  means  of 
manganese,  the  Venetians  also  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  mirrors,  the  silvering  of  which  was  a  secret  long  . 
kept  from  other  countries.    These  mirrors,  however, 
have  now  lost  their  reputation,  as  foreign  competi- 
tors produce  larger  plates.    Glass  beads  are  still 
made  in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation. 
Venetian  enamels  have  always  been  famous,  and] 
among  the  peculiar  productions  of  Venice  may  be  [.a 
reckoned  the  beautiful  composition  called  aventurine|| 
the  secret  of  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  ol 
a  single  manufacturer.    The  great  glass-works  arei 
at  Murano,  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  Lagoon.  TM 
number  ■  of  persons  employed  in  glass-making  al ' 
Murano  and  Venice  is  5,000,  of  whom  one- third  ar*i 
men,  and  two-thirds  women  and  children.  Th<| 
annual  cost  of'the  substance  employed  in  the  manu  ; 
facture  is  estimated  at  about  7,000, OOOf.    In  th<! 
East  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  beads  and  othe  . 
articles  known  as  "  conterie."    There  are  six  glass  • 
works  in  Turin,  three  in  Genoa,  five  in  Milan,  thir 
teen  in  Florence,  eleven  in  Naples,  and  twenty  ii 
Venice.    These  fifty-eight  works  produce  articles  o 
the  annual  value  of  10, 276, 725 f. 
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REVIEW 

\0f  W.  Tallack's  "  Friendly  Sketches  in  Ameri- 
ca" and  "  Oeorge  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the 
Early  Baptist."  f 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 

Having  been  much  interested  in  reading 
me  of  the  writings  of  Wm.  Tallack,  a 
riend  residing  in  the  city  of  London,  I  have 
oncluded  that  a  review  of  his  two  books,  re- 
ting  chiefly  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  would 
e  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Intelli- 
encer.    His  style  is  attractive,  his  candor 
ispires  confidence,  and  his  charity  towards 
lose  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  cannot 
liil  to  gain  favor  with  liberal  minds. 

Although  I  shall  have  to  express  my  dis- 
pnt  from  some  of  his  doctrines,  I  will  en- 
j3avor  to  do  it  in  the  same  Christian  spirit 
It  at  pervades  his  writings.    In  his  last  work, 
lie  argument  intended  to  prove  that  many  of 
lie  religious  views /af  George  Fox,  and  par- 
taularly  such  as  related  to  church  discipline, 
I3re  coincident   with   those   held   by  the 
leneral  Baptists  who  preceded  him,  appears 
be  well  sustained  by  historical  authority, 
uit  great  reformer  was  educated  in  the 
aablished  Church,  but   early  in   life  he 
irned  to  distrust  tWb  teaching  of  her  minis- 
ra  Mid  associated  much  with  Disseuters.  It 
\ not  to  be  supposed  that  his  inquiring  and 
qrncst  mind  would  fail  to  imbibe  religious 
h  iths  held  by  his  cotemporaries  when  they 
I  re  sanctioned  by  the  witness  for  truth  in 


his  own  heart.  Even  the  most  original 
minds  are  indebted  to  others  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  their  ideas,  and  all  men  may  be 
said  to  build  upon  the  foundations  laid  by 
their  predecessors. 

It  is  our  belief  that  George  Fox,  through 
the  illumination  of  divine  grace,  saw  many 
things  in  a  clearer  light  than  other  men  of  his 
day,  but  to  suppose  that  all,  or  even  most  of 
his  views,  were  original,  would  be  contrary  to 
the  general  experience  of  mankind.  He  and 
his  coadjutors  professed  to  teach  no  new 
doctrines,  and  referred  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  prove  that  their  religion  was  a  revi- 
val of  primitive  Christianity.  It  may  readily 
be  shown  that  most  of  the  views  they  held 
were  professed  by  some  of  the  Dissenters 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  almost 
as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Constantine. 

In  the  days  of  George  Fox  there  were,  in 
England,  two  classes  of  Baptists;  the  Cal- 
vinistic  or  Particular  Baptists,  and  the  Arme- 
nian or  General  Baptists.  The  former  held 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  latter  that 
of  free  will  ;  but  both  agreed  that  the  rite  of 
water-baptism  should  he  administered  by  im- 
mersion, and  only  to  adults  professing  a  be- 
lief in  Christ.  They  maintained  that  infant 
Baptism  was  invalid,  and  that  those  who  had 
been  subjected  to  it,  must  be  rebaplized  when 
they  joined  the  church.  For  thi>  reason 
they  were  formerly  called  Anabaptists,  signi- 
fying re  bapti/.ers. 
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The  Baptists  claim  for  their  doctrines  and 
discipline  a  very  high  antiquity ;  although 
the  name  they  bear  is  comparatively  modern, 
having  been  given  to  them  soon  after  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  They  cite  histori- 
cal testimony  to  show  that  the  ancient  Wal- 
denses,  the  Bohemian  Brethern,  the  Wick- 
liffites  and  the  Lollards,  who  bore  witness 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  in  fact 
Baptists  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

Moshiem,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  as- 
cribes the  origin  of  the  English  Baptists  to 
the  German  and  Dutch  Mennonites,  who 
trace  their  descent  from  the  Waldenses, 
Petrobrussians  and  other  ancient  sects,  who 
are  usually  considered  as  witnesses  of  the 
truth,  in  the  times  of  universal  darkness  and 
superstition. 

In  the  year  1819,  a  work  was  published  at 
Breda  on  the  "Origin  of  the  Dutch  Baptists," 
by  two  learned  authors,  Ypeig  and  Dermout, 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  King  of  Hol- 
land to  investigate  the  subject.  They  ex- 
press their  conclusion  as  follows,  viz. :  "  The 
Mennonites  are  descended  from  the  tolerably 
pure  and  evangelical  Waldenses,  who  were 
driven  by  persecution  into  various  countries, 
and  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  fled  into  Flanders  and  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holland  and  Zealand,  where  they 
lived  simple  and  exemplary  lives — in  the 
villages  as  farmers,  in  the  towns  by  trades — 
free  from  the  charge  of  any  gross  immorali- 
ties, and  professing  the  most  pure  and  simple 
principles,  which  they  exemplified  in  a  holy 
conversation.  They  wrere  therefore  in  exist- 
ence long  before  the  Reformed  church  of  the 
Netherlands."  Again  :  "  We  have  now  seen 
that  the  Baptists,  who  wTere  formerly  called 
Anabaptists,  and  in  later  times  Mennonites, 
were  the  original  Waldenses  ;  and  who  have 
long  in  the  history  of  the  church  received  the 
honor  of  the  origin."* 

It  appears  from  this  evidence  that  the 
Baptists  and  Mennonites  may  justly  claim  an 
"  apostolical  succession"  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whose  antecedents 
are  usually  traced  through  the  corrupt  and 
persecuting  bishops  of  Rome. 

It  will  be  no  discredit  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  nor  to  the  memory  of  G.  Fox,  if  the 
position  taken  by  W.  Tallack  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, namely,  "  That  the  chief  portion 
of  the  constitution  of  Quakerism"  was  of  Bap- 
tist origin .f  He  says,  "  The  differences  of 
opinion  which  arose  amongst  the  Baptists 
(relative  to  election  and  reprobation)  about 
the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  resulted  in  many 


*  Memorial  of  Baptist  Martyrs  by  J.  N.  Brown, 
fa.  Fox,  &c.  Preface. 


thousands  joining  the  ranks  of  Fox  and  the 
Friends.  Fox  was  rather  the  organizer  or 
completing  agent,  than  the  founder  of  Quaker- 
ism. One  special  doctrine,  that  of  the  "  in- 
ward light,"  was  partly  original  as  traceable 
to  him,  but  even  in  this  he  had  been  almost 
wholly  anticipated  by  some  jaf  the  German 
Mystics,  as  Tauler,  and  by  some  English 
theologians.* 

"  Fox  went  beyond  the  Baptists  in  reject- 
ing all  outward  baptism  and  the  outward 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Doubtless 
the  Baptists  would  say,  that  he  here  went  be- 
yond the  Scriptures  also.  But  here  again 
the  Lollards  had  anticipated  him.  .  .  .  .  The 
practice  of  silent  waiting  upon  God,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Friends,  had  long  ago 
been  cherished  by  the  German  and  other 
"  Mystics."  These  excellent  men,  as  Tauler, 
Jacob  Behmen  and  others,  were  Quakers  be- 
fore Fox."f 

In  the  third  chapter  of  his  work  relating 
to  the  early  Friends  and  Baptists,  Wm.  Tal- 
lack quotes  many  passages  from  writers 
prior  to  G.  Fox,  or  cotemporary  with  him, 
showing  that  the  General  Baptists  held  views 
in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  Friends, 
and  that  their  rules  of  church  discipline  were 
remarkably  coincident.  In  the  ninth  chap- 
ter he  gives  the  following  recapitulation  of 
the  features  in  which  the  General  Baptist 
system  agreed  with  that  of  Friends,  viz. : 

"  1.  The  regular  holding  of  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  annual  or  general  '  meetings  for 
discipline,'  and  the  appointment  of  '  repre- 
sentatives' from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
•  "  2.  A  careful  system  of  inquiries  or  '  que-  f 
nes'  respecting  the  conduct  of  all  the  mem-  -ii 
bers,  the  doctrine  of  ministers,  and  the  attend-  • 
ance  of  meetings  for  worship  ;  also,  a  system  i . 
of  prompt  dealing  with  delinquents. 
.  "  3.  Liberal  and  systematic  maintenance  of  f 
all  the  poorer  members. 

"4.  A  preference  for  small  congregations  i 
as  organized  churches  of  the  body. 

"  5.  Recognition  of  the  priesthood  of  be- 
lievers as  'a  society  of  equals,'  with  liberty  of  I 
preaching  for  all,  and  the  public  congre-  ] 
gational  acknowledgment  of  approved  speak- 
ers. 

"  6.  Disapproval  (at  first)  of  instrumental  * 
music,  and  discouragement  of  singing,  except  f 
by  persons  whose  experiences  qualified  thein 
to  use  the  words  of  psalms  and  hymns. 

"  7.  A  mode  of  marriage  much  resembling 
that  of  the  Friends. 

"  8.  Disciplinary  treatment  of  persons . 
'  marrying  out'  of  the  sect. 

"  9.  Disuse  of  the  heathen  names  of  months 

and  days.  

*G.  Fox,  p.  67. 
|  f  Ibid,  &c,  p.  80—81. 
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"  10.  Disuse  (by  some  of  the  early  Bap- 
tists) of  the  pronoun  '  you'  to  single  persons. 

"11.  Rejection  of  infant  baptism. 

"12.  Special  testimony  against  'superflui- 
ty of  apparel,'  &c. 

"  13.  Scruples  against  oaths  and  tithes. 

"  14.  Objection  of  many  Baptists  to  war 
also. 

"  15.  Objection  (at  first)  to  payment  of 
ministers. 

"  16.  Repudiation  of  learning  and  colle- 
giate training  as  essentials  for  ministers. 

"  17.  Recognition  of  spiritual  gifts,  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  in  women. 

"  18.  Objection  to  terms  '  Trinity,'  *  Sacra- 
ment,' &c. 

"  19.  Recognition  of  the  continuance  of  in- 
ward revelations  from  God. 

"  20.  Denial  of  the  authority  of  the  civil 
power  in  matters  of  conscience. 

"  Only  a  portion  of  these  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  modern  Baptists." 

In  relation  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Baptists  compared  with  that  of  Friends,  our 
author  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

"  The  question  will  doubtless  occur  to 
many, — seeing  then  that  the  early  Friends 
and  the  early  Baptists  were  at  first  so  nearly 
identical,  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  whence  is 
it  that  the  subsequent  influence  of  the  former 
has,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  been  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter?  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Friends  have 
far  more  thoroughly  acted  out  and  persistently 
maintained  the  original  Baptist  principles 
and  discipline.  They  have  been  much  more 
conservative  of  their  early  principles  and  con- 
stitution. 

"The  General  Baptists  have  not  continued 
as  they  were.  Their  discipline  has,  in  par- 
ticular, been  greatly  relaxed.  The  Friends 
are  their  modern  representatives,  even  more 
than  the  present  Baptist  churches.  The 
General  Baptists  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
gone  over  in  a  body  to  the  Friends  in  many 
districts ;  at  any  rate  they  no  longer  exist 
separately  in  their  Quaker-like  form  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  other  words,  a 
gradual  revolution  has  changed  much  of  the 
distinctive  element  of  the  early  Baptists. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
representative  as  a  Baptist,  and  hence,  as  is 
well  known,  he  has  large  unity  with  the 
Friends.  Hence  also  much  of  his  special 
I  success  as  a  Christian  minister."  P.  87. 

These  passages,  selected  from  W.  Tallack's 
work  on  G.  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the  early 
Baptists,  may  suffice  to  show  the  grounds  on 
j which  he  rests  his  conclusion,  that  the  doc- 
trines and  constitution  of  Quakerism  may  be 
I  traced  mainly  to  the  Baptists.  There  is  cer- 
tainly in  many  respects  a  remarkable  coin- 


cidence, but  in  two  points,  at  least,  there  is 
an  obvious  disagreement.  I  allude  to  the 
practice  of  water-baptism,  and  the  ceremony 
called  the  Lord's  Supper. 

We  learn  from  ecclesiastical  history  that 
during  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  Christians 
of  Paulician  origin,  who  discarded  these  two 
ceremonies,  placing  the  whole  of  religion  in 
"  the  study  of  practical  piety  and  in  a  course 
of  action  conformable  to  the  Divine  law." 

Among  the  Non-conformists  in  England 
when  George  Fox  commenced  his  public 
ministry,  there  were  doubtless  many  enlight- 
ened minds  who  had  seen  the  inefficiency  of 
all  ceremonial  observances.  One  of  these 
was  Wm.  Dell,  whose  writings  have  found 
much  acceptance  among  Friends.  In  the 
supplement  of  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
his  is  classed  among  the  Baptists,  but  he  was 
educated  in  the  National  Church,  and  I  agree 
with  W.  Tallack  in  supposing  that  he  became 
a  minister  among  the  Independents.  In  the 
year  1648,  he  published  a  tract  on  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Baptisms,"  in  which  he  takes  the 
ground  that  water-baptism  does  not  pertain 
to  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  that  the 
"  one  baptism"  which  purifies  the  soul  is  that 
of  the  spirit. 

There  were  at  that  time,  many  devout  per- 
sons in  England,  wh'o,  having  withdrawn 
from  all  visible  churches,  were  prepared  to 
accept  the  religious  views  of  G.  Fox.  Thev 
are  mentioned  in  William  Penn's  "  Rise  and 
Progresss  of  the  people  called  Quakers ;"  he 
says,"  they  were  called  Seekers  by  some,  and  the 
Family  of  Love  by  others."  It  is  most  proba- 
ble that  many  of  them  sprang  from  the  Bap- 
tists and  Independents,  for  we  know  that 
from  these  two  sects  a  considerable  number 
of  the  early  Friends  were  gathered. 

(To  be  continued.) 


friends'  discipline. — 1705. 

The  love,  power  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  being  the  alone  true  au- 
thority of  all  our  meetings,  it  is  the  fervent 
concern  of  this  Meeting  that  they  mav  be 
held  under  the  sense  and  influence  of  that 
holy  unction.  We  affectionately  recommend, 
that  in  making  appoinments  in  Meetings  for 
Discipline,  care  may  be  taken  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  ( ihurch. 

The  more  we  experience  a  preparation  of 
heart  for  the  exercise,  of  our  respective  gifts, 
the  more  amply  shall  we  evince  the  expression 
of  the  tongue  to  be  seasoned  with  tlint  living 
virtue  ami  divine  power,  which  proceeds  From 
our  Holy  Head;  and  thus  in  conducting  the 
important  concerns  of  Society,  we  ?hali  be 
enabled  to  set  an  example  to  the  beloved 
youth,  in  a  manner  which  will  demons! rate  to 
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them,  that  neither  tradition  nor  a  mere  out- 
ward education  can  fitly  prepare  them  for 
successors  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  some  places  there  may  have  been  a  want 
of  care  rightly  to  distinguish,  and  seasonably 
to  bring  into  action,  the  talents  bestowed  upon 
some  in  the  early  stage  of  life ;  but  we  believe 
that  many  who  were  evidently  under  the 
forming  hand  have  been  suddenly  laid  hold 
of,  and  introduced  into  service  before  that 
preparation  of  heart  hath  been  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced which  leads  to  a  reliance  upon  di- 
vine direction,  and  redeems  from  a  confidence 
in  the  natural  understanding.  It  is  therefore 
desired,  that  by  a  just  discrimination  of  times 
and  seasons,  and  of  the  qualifications  be- 
stowed, every  gift  may  be  rightly  exercised, 
and  a  succession  of  useful  members  preserved 
in  every  rank  in  the  Church. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  management  of 
our  Christian  Discipline  be  not  committed  to 
hands  unclean,  particularly  of  such  who  allow 
or  connive  at  undue  liberties  in  their  own  chil- 
dren or  families.  "  If  a  man,"  said  the  Apos- 
tle, "  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  Church  of 
God." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NICHOLAS  BROWN. 

As  no  notice  of  the  death  of  our  friend 
Nicholas  Brown  of  Canada  West  has  appeared 
in  the  Intelligencer,  (the  Editors  not  having 
received  from  his  family  any  information  in 
relation  to  it,)  I  am  willing  to  give  a  few  facts 
connected  with  his  early  life,  which  he  related 
in  the  fall  of  1862,  when,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  I  spent  two  pleasant  weeks  with  him 
and  his  precious  wife  under  their  hospitable 
roof.  This  short  sketch  may  perhaps  suggest 
to  some  other  Friend  the  compilation  of  a 
more  finished  account  of  his  life,  which  was 
in  some  respects  an  instructive  one. 

Nicholas  Brown  was  born,  Seventh  month 
9th,  1785,  in  Farrisburg,  Addison  Co.,  Vt. 
His  parents  were  Abraham  and  Catharine 
Brown.  Abraham  Brown  had  a  right  of 
membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  was 
disowned  on  account  of  marriage.  His  wife 
subsequently  became  convinced  of  Friends' 
principles  and  was  received  a  member,  and 
soon  after  Abraham  applied  to  be  restored  to 
membership,  and  was  again  united  to  the  So- 
ciety. They  had  fourteen  children,  nine  of 
whom  were  received  at  the  request  of  their 
parents ;  the  five  older  ones  were  admitted  on 
their  own  application.  Abraham  Brown  died 
leaving  his  widow  with  thirteen  children  to 
rear  and  educate.  Nicholas,  who  was  the 
oldest  son,  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  19  years  of  age.  In  his  21st  \ear  he 
became  united  with  Friends  in  religious  fel- 


lowship, and  in  his  24th  year  he  removed 
from  Vermont  and  settled  in  Pickering,  Can- 
ada West. 

The  country  at  that  time  was  an  entire  wil- 
derness. Nicholas  put  up  a  log  hut,  settled 
his  wife  and  two  little  children,  and  began  to 
clear  the  forest  around  him.  He  planted 
potatoes,  sowed  wheat,  oats,  &c,  and  raised 
enough  the  first  year  to  support  his  family. 
His  original  purchase  was  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  at  $3.50  an  acre,  payable  in  Toronto 
in  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  wheat  and  flour ; 
in  that  kind  of  produce  which  was  most  con- 
venient,— all  of  one  kind  or  part  of  all.  He 
brought  with  him  money  enough  to  purchase 
a  cow  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  the  following 
year  bought  another  cow  and  several  young 
calves.  When  these  calves  were  three  years 
old  they  sold  for  enough  to  enable  him  to  pay 
for  his  farm,  and  all  the  other  produce  was 
appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
He  was  located  forty  miles  from  mill,  forty 
miles  from  meeting,  and  forty  miles  from  any 
school.  Roads  were  not  then  laid  out,  yet 
when  his  family  were  in  health,  Nicholas 
regularly  attended  his  Monthly  Meeting  held 
at  Yonge  St.,  forty  miles  from  his  residence. 
As  he  had  no  horse  and  no  means  of  riding, 
he  walked  the  whole  distance  across  the  wil- 
derness, where  the  way  was  marked  only  by 
a  cow  path  or  an  occasional  log  cabin.  When 
his  means  increased  he  purchased  a  horse,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  a  delicate  woman,  and  un- 
able to  walk  so  far,  then  accompanied  him  to 
meeting.  Not  unfrequently  on  the  route 
their  horse  had  to  jump  logs  and  fences,  and 
the  ground  was  often  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  journey  was  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

Before  leaving  Vermont,  Nicholas  Brown 
had  occasionally  spoken  in  religious  meetings, 
and  in  1815  his  ministerial  gift  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Yonge  St.  Monthly  Meeting.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  in  the  year  1812,  he  had  at- 
tended New  York  Yearly  Meeting,,  where, 
in  great  contrition  of  spirit,  he  opened  his 
mouth  in  what  he  felt  to  be  that  great  assem- 
bly, and  received  kind  and  encouraging  visits 
from  the  elders  in  that  city. 

By  degrees  other  families  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  had  located,  and  a 
settlement  was  formed.  Of  these  the  few  of 
kindred  faith  who  lived  near  enough  to  con- 
vene together,  regularly  collected  for  worship 
at  a  private  house,  and  in  time  this  little  com- 
pany of  Friends  was  granted  an  indulged 
meeting.  A  meeting-house  of  logs  was  then 
built,  and  in  two  or  three  years  more  a  Pre- 
parative Meeting  was  held  there,  and  a  larger 
log  house  erected.  When  the  settlement  fur- 
ther increased  Pickering  Monthly  Meeting  was 
established,  and  the  log  house  was  exchanged 
for  a  larger  one  of  frame.     In  1862,  this 
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house  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  is  now  held  alternately 
at  Pickering  and  at  Farmington,  N.  Y.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  first  convened  in  Canada  in 
1860. 

My  notes  close  here,  and  I  regret  that  they 
furnish  only  a  sketch  of  the  earlier  period  of 
the  life  of  our  friend,  and  give  no  account  of 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  nor  of  his  second 
marriage  with  Margaret  Judge,  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Susanna 
Judge,  with  whom  he  lived  more  than  forty 
years.  This  marriage  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
9th  mo.,  1827.  Their  home  was  in  Pickering, 
C.  W.,  adjoining  the  meeting-house  property, 
and  their  door  was  ever  open  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Friends.  Nicholas'  youngest  son 
Sherman  occupied  a  portion  of  the  home- 
stead, and  his  kindness  and  unremitting  at- 
tention to  his  parents  greatly  contributed  to 
their  comfort.  For  the  last  few  years  the  two 
families  constituted  one  household,  and  the 
widow  still  lives  with  Sherman  and  his  family. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  Nicholas  Brown 
was  suffering  from  acute  bodily  disease,  and 
his  strength  was  on  the  decline.  He  was 
aware  of  his  precarious  condition,  and  the 
strong  man  was  subdued  and  childlike.  He 
seemed  to  have  passed  the  bounds  of  harsh 
judgment  and  controversy,  and  to  have  en- 
tered that  peaceful  fold  where  Divine  charity 
prevails.  Since  then  we  have  heard  but  little 
of  him,  and  know  but  little  of  his  last  sick- 
ness. Through  a  letter  recently  received  from 
a  friend,  we  learn  that  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
4th  mo.,  1860,  he  said  to  his  brother,  in  a  very 
comforting  manner,  "I  have  seen  thy  Saviour 
and  my  Saviour ;  he  smiled  upon  me,  and  gave 
me  an  assurance  that  I  am  accepted." 

Philadelphia,  10th  mo.,  1868.  H. 


MERCIES  IN  DISGUISE. 

Good  Isaak  Walton  said,  "  Every  misery 
that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy  ;"  a  saying  wor- 
thy of  the  profoundest  philosopher.  It  is 
only  too  true  that  misfortunes  come  to  us  on 
wings  but  retire  with  a  limping  pace;  and 
yet  one  half  the  world  are  ready  to  meet 
calamities  half  way,  and  indirectly  to  wel- 
come them.  There  is  scarcely  an  evil  in  life 
that  we  cannot  double  by  pondering  upon  it  ; 
a  scratch  will  thus  become,  a  serious  wound, 
and  a  slight  illness  even  be  made  to  end  in 
death,  by  the  brooding  apprehension  pf  tin- 
'flidk  ;  while  on  the  oilier  hand,  a  mind  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  (lie  bright  side  of  things, 
twill  repel  the  mildew  and  dampness  of  care 
by  its  genial  sunshine.  A  cheerful  heart 
pain  to  the  world  as  it  sees  it,  like  a  sunny 
landscape ;  the  morbid  mind  depicts  it  like  a 
sterile  wilderness. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"the  natural  man." 

A  correspondent  desires  an  expression  of 
views  on  the  character  of  the  31an  of  Na- 
ture. As  the  call  has  touched  the  spring  in 
my  mind,  I  will  offer  what  flows,  as  I  fully 
agree  in  the  view  that  where  so  much  water 
has  fallen  upon  the  soil  there  ought  to  be 
found  more  living  springs  and  less  stagnant 
pools  of  thought. 

I  believe  it  was  God's  design  when  the  an- 
cient Scriptures  were  given  that  men  should 
not  rest  in  the  letter,  but  should  be  compelled 
to  seek  after  the  Spirit,  which  alone  gives  life 
and  understanding.  For  this,  among  other 
reasons,  figurative  language  was  chosen,  little 
regard,  apparently,  being  paid  to  verbal  pre- 
cision. Take,  for  instance,  the  remarkable 
fact  that  scarcely  a  quotation  is  made  by  a 
Scripture  author  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
original  writer.  The  inscription  on  the 
Cross  is  worded  differently  by  each  of  the 
four  evangelists ;  3^et  the  essential  truth  is 
given  by  all.  These  things  are  stumbling- 
blocks  to  those  whose  faith  rests  on  signs, 
but  he  that  perceives  the  spirit  does  not  cast 
it  awTay  for  the  imperfections  of  the  medium 
or  body  in  which  it  has  been  revealed.  Lan- 
guage has  well  been  styled  "  the  incarnation 
of  thought,"  and  as  our  mortal  and  change- 
able bodies  have  served  the  purposes  of  their 
Author  when  they  have  given  birth  and  de- 
velopment to  the  immortal  spirit,  so  language 
has  served  its  highest  use  when  it  has  brought 
to  light  the  essential  truths  it  is  intended  to 
express.  Now  man's  wisdom  would  assert 
that  both  our  bodies  and  the  clothing  of  our 
thoughts  should  be  faultless  in  order  to  secure 
our  highest  spiritual  development;  and  es- 
pecially that  the  language  of  Scripture,  if  of 
Divine  inspiration,  should  have  been  without 
blemish.  But  the  facts  are  probably  all  dif- 
ferent, and  here  is  where  "  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men  ;"  for  the  world  being 
confessedly  in  an  imperfect  state — and  we 
need  not  inquire  how  it  came  so — means  and 
appliances  adapted  to  a  perfect  state  do  not 
lit  its  condition.  A  crooked  pipe  cannot  bo 
cleaned  with  a  straight*  rod.  Money  given 
to  the  indolent  and  meat  to  the  sick  are  as 
poison.  While  in  such  a  state,  our  recovery 
and  discipline  are  most  rapidly  accomplished 
by  what  in  a  healthful  condition  would  be 
rude  and  unkind  treatment.  Hence,  Christ 
.lesus,  when  he  came  to  save  sinners  by  teach- 
ing them  first  to  despise  carnal  things  for 
spiritual,  became  a  partaker  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  brethren,  being  tempted  in  all 
points  as  they  were,  in  order  that  He  mi^ht 
bo  united  with  them  sympathetically,  and 
also  show  them  what  it  is  that  overcomes  the 
power  of  sin  and  disease — even  faith  in  the 
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Spirit  of  God.  In  like  manner,  when  He 
taught  men  He  used  an  imperfect  medium, 
speaking-  in  proverbs  and  parables,  which  are 
but  hints  and  shadows  of  the  Truth,  in  order 
that  their  spiritual  powers  might  be  exer- 
cised to  look  for  the  Truth  itself.  For  the 
same  reason  the  law  given  to  Moses  was  im- 
perfect, or  short  of  the  entire  mind  of  God 
toward  his  people,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  kept  advancing,  and  see  in  each  dispensa- 
tion of  heavenly  goodness,  not  an  end  of 
progress,  but  a  door  of  hope  still  opening  be- 
fore them.  The  same  is  obviously  true  of 
the  first  and  of  every  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  intended,  not  as  a  finality,  but 
as  a  step  in  the  endless  march  of  progress. 
But  under  the  peculiar  discipline,  men,  ac- 
cording to  their  circumstances  or  character, 
develop  two  opposite  tendencies.  One  class 
are  disposed  to  cling  to  and  remain  rooted  in 
the  old  dispensation,  despising  and  rejecting 
every  new  development,  while  the  other  class 
kick  the  old  so  energetically  in  their  efforts 
to  reach  the  new  step  in  the  ladder  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  breaking  it  and  letting 
themselves  down.  It  is  better  even  to  do 
this,  and  to  cling  resolutely  with  hands  of 
faith  to  the  ideal  Truth,  than  to  stand  al- 
ways on  the  same  round  of  the  ladder.  Yet 
it  is  obviously  wiser  to  leave  each  round  as 
the  Builder  made  it,  for  others'  use  if  not  for 
our  own. 

This  is  a  long  prelude,  but  I  have  thought 
best  to  follow  the  train  of  thought  as  it 
opened.  I  apprehend  that  the  same  princi- 
ple just  illustrated  will  hold  good  in  the  re- 
generation and  unfolding  of  man's  nature. 
There  is  a  stage  in  the  experience  probably 
of  every  individual  during  which  the  feeling 
is,  that  "In  him  dwelleth  no  good  thing." 
This  is  the  day  of  separation,  when  the  spir- 
itual or  heavenly  man  or  mind  is  manifestly 
distinguished  from  the  carnal  or  natural 
mind,  as  the  germ  grows  out  of  the  decaying 
kernel — as  the  child  is  separated  from  the 
womb,  and  as  Israel  was  taken  out  of  the 
land  of  bondage  where  he  grew  to  be  a  na- 
tion. During  this  period,  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the 
flesh."  They  are  especially  at  variance  and 
inimical  to  each  other.  This  is  the  day  of 
dissolution  or  death,  when  the  spirit  or 
heavenly  nature,  which  is  the  offspring  of 
Christ's  Spirit,  dies  from  the  affections  and 
desires  of  the  world,  but  finds  its  companion, 
the  natural  spirit,  powerfully  attached  to  the 
things  of  time  and  sense,  so  that  there  is  a 
death  struggle  between  them,  in  which  Cain, 
.  the  man  of  nature,  first  slays  Abel,  the  child 
of  grace ;  or  in  which  Esau  obtained  the  ad- 
vantage of  Jacob,  until  Jacob,  through  the 
un  worthiness  of  Esau  and  the  assistance  of 


his  mother,  who  represents  God's  saving  com- 
passion in  Christ,  and  who  disregards  the  law 
of  inheritance,  and  even  violates  the  literal 
truth  to  save  the  Spirit,  by  sacrifice  and  dili- 
gent wrestling  obtains  the  blessing  of  both  man 
and  God.  Thus  enmity  is  wrought  between 
these  twin  births  in  the  soul,  and  a  death  or 
division  occurs  between  them,  until  the  spirit, 
having  grown  strong  through  God's  blessing, 
begins  to  make  reconciliation  by  bestowing 
some  of  its  blessing  upon  its  disinherited 
brother,  whereby  they  are  again  made  friends, 
but  continue  a  long  time  more  or  less  op- 
posed in  their  inclinations  and  purposes, 
until  the  fuller  coming  of  Him  who  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  when  the  bod}'',  or 
•the  flesh,  or  the  natural  man,  by  receiving 
the  visitations  of  Him  who  healed  both  soul 
and  body  and  raised  them  from  the  dead, 
begins  to  be  brought  into  that  unity  which 
must  eventually  embrace  all  parts  of  our 
being.  Thus  the  natural  mind  and  powers 
of  man  begin  to  glorify  God  and  reflect  his 
attributes.  Human  nature  imperceptibly 
grows  kind,  generous  and  charitable,  many  of 
its  manifestations  being  only  reflections  of  a 
prevalent  spirit  in  society,  but  much  also 
arising  from  the  softened  temper  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  Thus  the  work  of  refinement  goes 
on,  until  the  leaven  of  Christ's  Spirit,  which 
is  the  producing  agent  of  all  good,  finally 
transforms  the  entire  body  of  our  humanity 
from  a  state  of  passive  weakness  or  of  active 
hostility  into  a  powerful  ally  and  helpmeet 
of  heavenly  goodness ;  and  from  poverty, 
sin  and  darkness  we  gradually  arise  "  to  the 
fullness  of  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Brewster  s  Station,  K  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1868. 

Edward  Ryder. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  CORRESPOND- 
ENT. 

The  pages  of  The  British  Friend  are  hardly 
considered  open  to  religious  controversy,  and 
therefore  1  have  generally  refrained  from  re- 
plying to  the  remarks  which  some  of  the 
"  Contributions"  have  called  forth  ;  but  the 
letter  of  thy  correspondent  "  J.,"  in  thy  last 
number,  can  scarcely  be  passed  over  in 
silence0 

I  believe  we  shall  find  that  those  sins  which 
are  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  being 
the  most  deadly,  are  the  cherishing  of  a  car- 
nal mind,  and  the  sins  of  covetousness  and 
hypocrisy.  These  are  crimes  the  nature  of 
which  every  soul  can  appreciate,  and  which 
are  condemned  in  the  hearts  of  all,  of  every 
nation  and  religion,  who  are  awakened  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  truth  or 
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falsehood  of  doctrines,  we  find  ourselves  on 
entirely  different  ground,  and  have  especial 
need  to  be  careful  that  we  really  mean  what 
our  words  imply.  For  it  is  extraordinary 
how  frequently  persons  assert  what  they  be- 
lieve, in  forms  of  expression,  which,  if  they 
looked  at  plainly,  they  would  find  to  be  un- 
tenable. I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into 
an  argument  on  any  particular  doctrine,  but 
will  endeavor  to  lead  thy  correspondent  "  J.," 
and  others  who  may  unite  with  him,  to  look 
at  some  of  these  things  from  a  broader  point 
of  view  than  they  have  perhaps  hitherto 
done. 

We  are  very  fond  of  talking  about  essential 
and  fundamental  matters  of  belief,  and  thy 
correspondent  would  doubtless  say  that  the 
"  denial  of  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord 
as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,"  was  a  de- 
nial of  one  of  the  most  vital.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  that  it  is  not  so.  But  then  we  must 
be  very  careful  what  we  mean  by  this  denial. 
Is  there  any  awakened  religious  mind,  either 
in  our  Society  or  out,  who  would  be  prepared 
calmly  to  assert  that  every  individual  now 
living  who  has  no  belief  in  the  New  Testament 
history,  and  who  so  dies,  forfeits  all  possibility 
of  salvation  and  forgiveness  of  sins?  Is  there 
any  one  who  would  coldly  maintain  this  be- 
lief in  such  an  awful  assertion  ?  Looking 
only  at  the  Jews  now  living  amongst  us, 
would  any  one  dare  to  assert  it? 

Let  us  remember  that  Christ,  and  Christ 
alone,  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and 
that  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  him.  There  is  no  other  name  under  hea- 
ven given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved.  We  shall  be  brought  to  see  that  the 
ordinarily  accepted  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  texts  so  often  quoted,  and  to  which  thy 
correspondent  refers,  is  a  mistaken,  or  at  all 
events,  a  partial  one.  We  even  do  not  really 
believe  in  them  ourselves  in  the  way  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  them. 

Let  us  therefore  reverently  search  for  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord  respecting  himself,  than  is  confined  to  a 
belief  in  bia  outward  coming  and  mission.  I 
believe  if  we  did  this  we  should  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  Scripture  itself,  and 
find  some  of  the  difficulties  in  them,  which 

present  themselves  to  many  minds,  would 

diminish  and  disappear,  and  W6  should  be 
able  to  realize  more  of  the  whole  revelation 
of  God  to  man. 

It  is  cause  for  inestimable  thankfulness  that 
we  are  privileged  to  believe  in  and  to  prize  the 
records  of  the  New  Testament;  but  it  is  even 
greater  cause  for  thankfulness,  that  to  all  men, 
even  to  those  who  have  not  had  t  ho  benefit  of 
the  outward  revelation,  or  who  through  blind- 
ness have  rejected  it,  our  Father  in  heaven 


has  sent  his  Son  into  their  hearts  that  he  may 
bring  them  to  him.  "  He  hath  shewed  thee, 
O  man,  what  is  good.  And  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God."  "  Pure  religion  and  undefined  before 
God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  father- 
less and  the  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 

ih  C.  C. 

EXCERPTS. 

Or  scraps  from  unpublished  Letters  recently  received. 

Our  valued  friend  was  at  our  meeting 

on  First-day,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  gave  undoubted  evidence  of  a  clear  gos- 
pel mission. 

His  communication  in  the  morning  «was 
from  these  expressions :  "Without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God;"  showing  with 
much  demonstrative  evidence  the  nature, 
ground  and  tendency  of  this  faith,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  belief  in  creeds  or  sys- 
tems of  religion,  and  that  men  might  attain 
and  support  fair,  honorable,  moral  and  repu- 
table characters,  and  yet  not  be  in  a  state  of 
acceptance  for  want  of  a  total  surrender  of 
the  will,  &c.  And  that  in  the  afternoon,  from 
the  parable  of  the  leaven  hid  in  three  measures 
of  meal,  to  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  li- 
kened. The  favorable  situation^  the  meal  after 
the  application  of  the  leaven,' as  to  the  degree 
of  warmth  necessary  for  its  operation,  was  en- 
larged upon  in  a  lively  and  pathetic  applica- 
tion to  that  warmth  of  affection  towards  the 
Supreme  Being,  so  necessary  to  be  cherished 
in  the  mind  of  man  in  order  for  the  produc- 
tion of  those  fruits  to  be  derived  from  the 
seed  sown,  &c.  A  very  considerable  part  of 
this  latter  communication  was  addressed  to 
our  Society,  and  particularly  to  the  younger 
class,  in  the  warmth  of  tender  solicitude,  and 
the  indubitable  evidence  of  Gospel  authority. 

I  hope  thy  dear  husband  may  soon  be  re- 
stored to  usual  health,  and  that  you  may  both 
enjoy  as  much  comfort  as  may  be  consistent 
with  your  real  good.  These  little  breaks  and 
interruptions  to  the  smooth  current  of  happi- 
ness, are,  I  suppose,  designed  for  our  improve- 
ment ;  and  when  they  occur  more  immediately 
to  myself,  though  I  desire  to  improve  under 
their  pressure,  I  am  often  but  a  dull  scho- 
lar. However,  let  us  keep  in  the  school 
endeavoring  to  learn  our  respective  leasoos ; 
and  if  we  cherish  a  disposition  of  resignation 
to  the  Divine  Will,  though  wo  may  not  make 
that  degree  of  progress  we  should  wish,  we 
shall  not  be  expelled. 

"The  seed  of  God  lies  scattered  ;  arise  and 
be  girded,  lor  hearken,  the  >ound  ol  li\ 
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Maters  coming  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness, 
for  these  must  be  watered."  This  word  of 
encouragement  came  from  a  brother  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  many  miles  distant,  and  it 
was  a  word  in  season,  received  when  about 
starting  to  visit  this  scattered  seed.  There 
are  times  in  our  experience  when,  under  the 
prospect  of  religious  labor,  we  can  adopt  the 
language  of  one  formerly,  "  I  have  a  baptism 
to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened 
until  it  be  accomplished."  At  such  times 
how  encouraging  is  an  evidence  that  a  fellow 
traveller  has  been  introduced  into  feeling 
with  us,  and  gives  of  the  abundance  of  the 
Father's  love.  It  should  stimulate  us  to  be 
alike  faithful,  that  so,  when  we  are  dipped 
into  sympathy  with  others,  and  feel  the  aris- 
ings  of  the  pure  stream  of  love  and  life,  we 
may  suffer  it  to  flow,  unchecked  by  any  crea- 
turely  reasoning.  Surely  our  Heavenly  Father 
uses  his  children  as  helps  one  to  another. 
Let  none  of  us  refuse  to  be  thus  used,  even 
though  we  may  sometimes  feel  that  verily  we 
need  the  crumb,  more  than  he  to  whom  it  is 
sent. 

"friends^  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  17,  1868. 

Silent  Waiting. — Friends,  as  a  body  of 
religious  professors,  are  perhaps  more  familiar 
with  this  expression  than  most  other  per- 
sons; indeed  it  may  almost  be  called  a  society 
phrase,  and  yet  its  excellency  and  signifi- 
cance are  not  always  fully  appreciated  even 
by  us. 

We  acknowledge  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  receiving  an  increase  of  strength,  and  we 
feel  that  through  it  is  received  ability  right- 
ly to  perform  our  varied  duties ;  but  we 
often  overlook  the  important  fact,  that  a 
state  of  silent  waiting  is  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  occasions  when  we  are  (as  to  the 
body)  separated  from  the  bustle  and  cares  of 
the  world,  but  may  be  known  when  we  are 
actively  participating  in  the  various  concerns 
of  life  or  sharing  in  those  social  pleasures 
which  are  consonant  with  the  nature  of  our 
being  and  designed  by  the  great  Father  to 
promote  our  enjoyment. 

If  amid  our  varied  pursuits,  our  cares  or 
our  pleasures,  our  minds  are  turned  toward 
the  one  Eternal  Power,  waiting  for  the  in- 
ternal manifestations  of  divine  life,. under  the 
conviction  that  through  this  medium  is  im- 
parted spiritual  strength,  we  shall  assuredly 


realize  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  to 
those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord ;  and  we  will  also 
find  that  there  is  in  us,  though  not  of  us,  a  vital 
force — a  sustaining  and  guiding  principle, 
which  confers  upon  the  dependent  spirit 
strength  to  do  or  to  bear, — a  strength  that  is 
equal  to  any  emergency. 

A  lively  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of  Diety, 
— a  recognition  of  the  Great  Truth,  that  He 
is  not  only  a  Superintending  God,  but  an  in- 
dwelling Power,  would  greatly  aid  us  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  introverted  state  proper- 
ly called  "  silent  waiting." 

It  is  well  to  cultivate  this  sense  of  the 
omnipresence  of  Jehovah,  that  we  may  the 
more  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellency of  waiting  upon  Him,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  his  will  concerning  us,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  requisite  strength  for  its  fulfilment. 

As  we  have  said,  this  introversion  of  mind 
does  not  necessarily  separate  us  from  the  out- 
side world,  but  it  preserves  us  frqm  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world.  It  does  not  involve  us 
in  slothful  inaction,  it  rather  gives  a 
healthy  impetus  to  exertion,  by  conferring 
strength  to  do  the  work  whereunto  we  may 
be  called. 

We  greatly  desire  our  young  Friends  may 
look  at  this  subject  in  the  light  in  which  it  is 
here  presented.  We  would  stimulate  them 
to  practice  more  earnestly  and  with  greater 
constancy  the  holy  exercise  of  silent  waiting, 
not  separating  it  from  their  every  day  life, 
but  allowing  it  to  sanctify  all  their  pursuits 
and  chasten  all  their  pleasures. 

It  was  said  formerly  "  The  ways  of  Zion 
mourn,  because  so  few  come  up  to  her  solemn 
feasts."  Instead  of  giving  occasion  for  this 
language,  may  there  be  a  flocking  to  the 
Standard  of  Truth,  even  as  "  doves  to  the 
windows,"  and  the  encouraging  language  to 
our  young  friends  is,  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
and  your  strength  shall  be  renewed ;  you 
shall  mount  up  as  on  eagles'  wings;  you  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary ;  you  shall  walk  and  not 
faint. 

A  New  Work. — The  first  number  of 
"  Natural   History  of  Birds — Lectures  on 
Ornithology,  by  Grace  Anna  Lewis,"  may  be  > 
had  of  J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  Publishers,  512 
Arch  St.,  Philada.    Price  35  cts.  per  No. 
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The  merit's  of  the  author  as  an  Ornitholo- 
gist have  been  alluded  to  on  previous  occa- 
sions by  us,  and  need  not  now  be  repeated. 
Prof.  Cassin,  of  the -Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Phila.,  has  testified  to  the  compe- 
ency  of  G.  A.  Lewis  as  an  exponent  of  her 
avorite  branch  of  Science. 

The  subjoined  extract  is  taken  from  the 
deface  of  her  work  : 

"  The  following  pages  contain  the  result  of 
aborious  investigations,  and  the  interpre- 
ations  which  suggested  themselves  to  my 
wn  mind.  They  were  thrown  into  shape  for 
he  use  of  classes,  and  in  their  preparation 
he  aim  has  been  to  present  in  the  smallest 
iossible  compass,  and  in  the  least  expensive 
Drm,  the  leading  principles  of  Ornithology, 
n  obtaining  facts,  I  have  gone  to  the  highest 
ources  at  my  command,  and  have  sought  to 
nrich  my  work  with  that  which  is  excellent, 
Inly  venturing  on  the  new  when  it  was  im- 
ossible  to  convey  my  own  convictions  with- 
ut  it. 

"Should  my  publishers  meet  with  sufficient 
remand,  they  will  proceed  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  work,  which  will  be  completed  in 
3n  parts. 

"The  first  part,  now  published,  treats  of 
eneral  principles,  and  is  to  be  understood  as 
ltroduetory.  The  remaining  parts  will  be 
evoted  to  the  structure  and  further  classi- 
cation  of  birds;  to  their  plumage,  with  its 
xquisite  forms  and  colors,  and  the  micro- 
3opic  appearance  of  the  down  of  the  young  ; 
)  their  nesting  habits,  guiding  instincts, 
mgs,  affections  and  migrations ;  to  the  re- 
itions  of  physical  causes  to  the  residences  of 
irds;  to  their  geographical  distribution,  and 
>  their  importance  to  the  well-being  of  civil- 
,ed  nations. 

"  There  will  be  added  a  briefly  descriptive 
italogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  States, 
ith  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remark- 
ble  birds  of  the  world  ;  a  glossary  of  Scien- 
fic  terms;  and  a  catalogue  of  a  few  of  the 
os*t  important  Ornithological  works,  for  the 
;e  of  those  who  intend  to  prosecute  the 
udy." 


The  Deserted  Meeting  House. — A 
>etical  effusion  bearing  this  title  was  pub- 
ihed  in  No.  28  of  the  Intelligencer.  Our 
tention  has  been  called  to  it  by  several 
riends  as  likely  to  give  an  incorrect  idea  in 
lotion  to  Upper  Springfield  Meeting.  That 
eeting,  although  composed  of  a  small  body 
Friends,  is  regularly  held  in  the  meeting 
mse  represented  as  "  deserted."    And  Up- 


per Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,. comprising 
three  Preparative  Meetings,  meets  there  every 
month.  We  feel  it  due  to  Friends  of  that 
meeting,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  correct  any 
false  impression  which  may  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  told  that  the  place,  though  not  in 
good  repair,  is  not  in  the  dilapidated  con- 
dition which  might  be  inferred  from  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  writer,  where  he  says  : 
"  Its  roofless  sheds  fast  tumbling  in  decay-, 

Matched  well  the  tottering  graveyard  fence  hard 

"  By  none  molested,  visited  by  few, 
With  unresisting  doors  and  crumbling  wall,' 

The  sacred  awe  its  ancient  memories  threw 
Alone  remained  to  shield  it  in  its  fall." 

jSTew  Meeting  House. — We  occasionally 
hear  of  the  building  of  new  meeting  houses 
for  our  simple  form  of  worship,  and  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  religious  life  when 
a  company  of  Friends  are  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  procuring  a  place  where  they 
can  sit  down  in  silence  and  wait  for  the 
arising  of  that  Divine  life  and  power  which 
is  the  crown  of  every  rightly  gathered  re- 
ligious assembly. 

A  correspondent  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  informs 
us  that  they  have  built  a  new  meeting  house, 
which  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  the 
23d  of  8th  ribntb  last. 

Though  the  few  Friends  in  that  city  have 
met  for  several  years  at  a  private  residence, 
there  has  never  been  a  meeting  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  in  Buffalo.  On  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  two  Friends  were  accept- 
ably engaged  in  the  ministry,  and  the  house 
was  well  filled  with  an  attentive  and  inter- 
ested audience. 

The  lot  is  40  by  100  feet,  and  the  building 
2G  by  43  feet.  On  the  front  is  a  marble  slab 
with  the  inscription 

Friends  Meeting  House. 
1868 

The  whole  structure  is  plain,  neat,  and 
substantial,  and  will  accommodate  about  200 
persons.  The  hour  of  meeting  is  10  J  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Married,  on  tlie  17th  of  Ninth  month,  IPCS,  at 
K.ill  Cn-ok  M»».'tinc,  Madison  Co..  Ind  .  ;uvorlin«  lo 
the  ord«T  of  tli«  Society  of  Friend*,  Jihiil  K.  Moork, 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  .in.l  Sak.vh  Tyi.kk,  a  nu<\nK>r  of 
Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Died,  By  the  approbation  of  Salem  Monthly  Meet- 
in*,  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Eli  Garretson,  on 
the  20th  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  Harding  Bailey, 
formerly  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Lucretia  Mott  Gar- 
retsox,  of  Salem,  Ohio. 


Died,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  Ninth  month, 
1868,  Martha  W.,  youngest  daughter  of  Martha  L. 
and  the  late  William  Jones,  of  Darby,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.  ;  a  member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Jericho,  Long  Island,  on  the  7th  inst., 

Samuel  J.  Underhill,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 


friends'  association 
For  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen  will 
meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Tenth  month  21st,  at 
7£  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Mpnthly  Meeting  Room. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  \  a  , 
Anne  Cooper,     )  Uerlcs' 

CORRECTION. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  3d  inst.,  in  article  on 
"Vital  Religion,"  page  485,  2d  column,  20th  line, 
read  "Peter"  instead  of  "Paul,"  the  text  quoted 
being  iii.  Acts,  19.  In  No.  32,  p.  497,  2d  column, 
5th  line  from  bottom,  for  "friends"  read  'friend." 
Page  498,  2d  column,  last  line,  for  "  omnipotent" 
read  "omnipresent." 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM 

Resumed  its  meetings  Third-day  evening,  6th  inst. 
Wm.  M.  Levick  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year; 

Secretary — Howard  Grourley,  Treasurer — S.  H. 
G-artley,  Executive  Committee— Wm.  B.  Webb, 
J.  S.  Parry,  M.  D.,  Pusey  P.  Bye,  Laura  Evans, 
Deborah  Comly  and  Anna  M.  Hunt. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

In  your  paper  of  3d  inst.  is  an  essay  of  mine 
on  Vital  Religion,  in  which  I  have  introduced 
some  stanzas  generally  attributed  to  Addison, 
and  I  believe  I  erred  in  giving  him  credit  for 
them.    They  commence  thus  : 

"  When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God." 

On  examining  the  Spectator,  No.  453, 
whence  they  were  taken,  I  find  Addison  does 
not  claim  them  as  his  own,  but  they  are 
marked  with  inverted  commas  as  a  quotation. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by 
the  subjoined  article,  copied  by  the  "  Inde- 
pendent" from  the  "Christian  Witness." 

S.  M.  Janney. 

THE  HYMNS  OF  MARVELL  ASCRIBED  TO  AD- 
DISON. 

There  are  three  hymns  of  considerable 
merit — one  of  which  ranks  among  the  first 
in  our  language — included  in  nearly  every  se- 
lection of  hymns,  that  are  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  gifted  editor  of  the  Spectator,  Joseph 
Addison,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  the  com- 
position of  Andrew  Marvell.  Our  readers 
may  be  quite  sure  that,  in  attempting  to  make 
good  our  assertion,  we  have  ample  evidence 
to  support  it,  for  we  have  spared  no  pains  or 
research  to  ascertain,  as  positively  as  the  lapse 
of  nearly  two  centuries  will  allow,  who  was 


the  real  author  of  those  hymns.  'We  are  sur- 
prised to  see  that  Roundell  Palmer,  in  his  Book 
of  Praise,"  has  fallen  into  the  common  error, 
although  in  so  many  instances  he  has  dili- 
pfently  sought  after  the  original  MS.  versions 
of  the  hymns  inserted  in  his  valuable  collec- 
tion. How  the  first  compilers  of  hymn-books 
made  the  mistake  is  easily  seen  ;  but  it  is  not* 
so  easy  to  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  ol 
carelessness  and  want  of  judgment. 

The  hymns  to  which  we  refer  are  those 
which  begin  severally  : 

"  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care  ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  ; 
My  noon-day  walks  he  will  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend." 

and 

"  When  all  Thy  mercies,  0  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise  !" 

and 

"  The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  ail  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame — 
Their  great  original  proclaim." 

These  hymns  were  first  published  in  thef 
sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  the  Saturday;}! 
papers  of  which  are  known  to  be  the  contri-  j 
butions  of  Addison.    Concerning  the  first  olf 
these  hymns  Addison  writes:  "David  hasi 
very  beautifully  represented  steady  reliance  fi 
on  Almighty  God  in  the  23d  Psalm,  which  is 9 
a  kind  of  'pastoral'  hymn,  and  filled  with | 
those  allusions  which  are  usual  in  that  kind 
of  writing.    As  the  poetry  is  very  exquisite,  1  ft 
shall  present  my  readers  with  the  following  if 
translation  of  it."    To  attribute  the  lines  thai  j  i 
follow  this  laudatory  preface  of  the  modes 1 ; 
Addison  would  be  to  accuse  him  of  gross  con  v 
ceit.    The  other  hymns  are  referred  to  in  £  [| 
similar  manner,  he  adding  that  they  hacj 
"not  yet  appeared  in  print."    To  proceed  tcj 
more  substantial  evidence,  Captain  Thompsoi , 
was  Marvell's  first  biographer ;  and  with  im  | 
mense  labor  and  some  considerable  expense 
he  gathered  together  what  was  known  to  b<i 
in  existence  of  Marvell's  productions,  and  pub ; 
lished  the  same  in  several  ponderous  quarts ' 
volumes.    He  read  through  nearly  three  hun 
dred  letters,  which  are  addressed  to  Marvell' 
constituents,  and  which  are  still  preserved  ii  | 
the  town-hall  at  Hull,  besides  private  epistle;  i 
Moreover,  being  well  acquainted  with  Mai 
veil's  great-nephew,  he  obtained  from  him 
manuscript  volume  of  poems,  bearing  the  dat 
of  1676,  two  years  before  Marvell's  death,  am 
when  Addison  would  be  just  four  years  ok  ' 
It  was  supposed  that  he  had  begun  to  make 
collection  of  his  own  works  for  publication 
when  his  untimely  death  prevented  the  pla 
from  being  executed;  but,  as  his  nephew  says jl 
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I"  this  MS.  serves  to  detect  the  theft  and  ignor- 
ance of  some  writers." 

How  these  hymns  came  into  Mr.  Addison's 
hands  is  not  known.  Probably  they  were  re- 
mitted by  correspondents,  or  even  by  some  of 
Marvell's  own  relatives.  Captain  Thompson 
says  :  "  There  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  two  copies,  unless  in  the  spelling  and 
a  grammatical  error,  which  Mr.  Addison  may 
have  altered  for  the  better."  In  the  MS.  they 
follow  a  well-authenticated  ballad,  written  by 
Marvell,  and  presented  with  a  gold  box  to  the 
king  by  the  city,  the  original  ballad  having 
more  verses  than  that  given  in  the  state 
poems. —  Christian  Witness. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Sterling,  9  th  mo.  28th,  1868. 

j  To  the  Editor : — 

The  reading  of  the  communication  from  S. 
A.  Prophetstown  has  suggested  to  my  mind 
that  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Intelligencer,  if  a  few  more  words  were 
xdded. 

[  Sterling  is  the  locality  at  which  two  out  of 
three  of  the  circular  monthly  meetings  are 
held.  There  are  a  few  Friends  located  in 
■find  near  town  who  meet  every  First-day — 
Except  the  one  on  which  the  other  circular 
!  neeting  is  held.  They  have  a  comfortable 
j  'oom  rented  for  the  purpose ;  and  though 
hhe  number  is  small,  I  believe  their  motive  is 
jood,  and  that  they  are  reaping  the  benefit  of 
ponest  endeavors. 

The  company  of  Friends  from  a  distance  is 
prdially  welcome,  and  if  a  few  more  con- 
cerned Friends  could  be  induced  to  settle 
lere,  there  might  be  a  meeting  permanently  es- 
tablished.   There  is  perhaps  no  more  healthy 
ocality  in  the  State;  business  facilities  are 
food  and  rapidly  increasing.    The  town  is 
ituated  at  the  rapids  of  the  Rock  River, 
vhere  the  extensive  water-power  is  being  im- 
proved by  a  number  of  flouring  mills,  foun- 
Iries,  and  machine  shops  of  different  kinds. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  farming  country  equal 
jo  any  in  the  west. 

j  Tin;  "Chicago  arid  Northwestern  Railroad" 
basses  through  it,  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific, 
i    1  have  mentioned  some  of  the  resources  of 
[jhe    place   for   the   benefit,   of  any  one  who 

hay  think  of  making  a  home  with  us,  and 
lee]  sure  it  will  not  be  found  that  they  have 
keen  overrated. 

I  In  Christian  love  I  subscribe  myself  thy 
pond.  A  Resident. 

a  CURIOUS  PACT, 
j  Once  a  Week  says :  Here  is  a  row  of  ordi- 
ary  capita,!  hitlers  and  figures — 

Ms  s  s  x  x  x  x  z  z  z  z   :\  :\  :\  a  s  8  s 

They  are  such  as  are  made  up  of  two  parts 


of  equal  shapes.  Look  carefully  at  these  and 
you  will  perceive  that  the  upper  halves  of 
the  characters  are  a  very  little  smaller  than 
the  lower  halves — so  little  that  an  ordinary 
eye  will  declare  them  to  be  of  equal  size. 
Now  turn  the  page  upside  down,  and,  without 
any  careful  looking,  you  will  see  that  this  dif- 
ference in  size  is  very  much  exaggerated — 
that  the  real  top  half  of  the  letter  is  very 
much  smaller  than  the  bottom  half.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  eye  to  enlarge  the  upper  part  of  any  ob- 
ject upon  which  it  looks.  We  might  draw 
two  circles  of  unequal  size,  and  so  place  them 
that  they  should  appear  equal. 

May  not  the  true  solution  be  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  objects  larger  at  the  base 
than  at  the  top,  and  that  the  eye  discovers  the 
want  of  symmetry  when  the  figures  are  re- 
versed ? — Eds. 

From  the  Christian  Recorder. 
THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

When  the  skies  are  growing  warm  and  bright, 

And  in  the  woodland  bowers 
The  spring  time  in  her  pale,  faint  robes 

Is  calling  up  the  flowers  ; 
When  all,  with  naked  little  feet, 

The  children  in  the  morn 
Go  forth,  and  in  the  furrows  drop 

The  seeds  of  yellow  corn; 
What  a  beautiful  embodiment 

Of  ease  devoid  of  pride, 
Is  the  good  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  doors  set  open  wide  1 

But  when  the  happiest  time  has  come 

That  to  the  year  belongs, 
When  all  the  vales  are  filled  with  gold, 

And  all  the  air  with  songs  ; 
When  fields  of  yet  unripened  grain 

And  yet  ungarnered  stores, 
Remind  the  thrifty  husbandmen 

Of  ample  thrashing  floors  ; 
How  pleasant  from  the  dim  and  dust 

Of  the  thoroughfare  aloof. 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  steep  and  mossy  roof ! 

When  home  the  woodman  plods  with  axe 

Upon  his  shoulder  swung, 
And  in  the  knotted  apple  tree 

Are  scythe  and  sickle  hung  : 
When  low  about  Iter  Hay  built  nest 

The  mother  swallow  trills 
And  decorously  slow,  the  cows 

Are  wending  down  the  hills, 
What  a  blessed  picture  of  comfort 

In  the  evening  .shadows  red, 
Is  the  good  old-fashioned  homestead, 

With  its  bounteous  table  spread. 

And  when  the  w  inds  moan  loudly, 

When  the  woods  are  hare  and  brown, 
And  when  the  swallows'  clay  huilt  uest 

From  the  rafter  «  rumbles  down  ; 
When  all  the  untrod  garden  paths 

Are  heaped  with  golden  leaves; 
And  kioles,  like  silver  spikes, 

Are  set  aloug  the  eaves; 
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Then  when  the  book  from  the  shelf  is  brought 
And  the  first-lights  shine  and  play, 

In  the  good  old-fashioned  homestead 
Is  the  farmer's  holiday. 

But  whether  the  brooks  be  fringed  with  flowers, 

Or  whether  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  whether  the  air  be  full  of  songs, 

Or  never  song  at  all, 
And  whether  the  vines  of  the  strawberries 

Or  frosts  through  the  grasses  run, 
And  whether  it  rain  or  whether  it  shine, 

Is  all  to  me  as  one  ; 
For  bright  as  the  brightest  sunshine, 

The  light  of  memory  streams 
Around  the  old-fashioned  homestead, 

Where  I  dreamed  my  dream  of  dreams. 

— Alice  Carey. 


For  tlie  Children. 

A  child's  HYMN, 
Through,  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 
When  I  read  and  When  I  play, 
Let  me  ever  keep  in  view, 
Ood  is  seeing  all  I  do. 
When  the  sun  withdraws  his  light, 
And  I  go  to  rest  at  night, 
Let  me  never  lay  my  head 
On  my  soft  and  easy  bed, 
Till  I  lift  my  heart  in  prayer 
For  my  heavenly  Father's  care. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS. 

We  are  apt  to  look  at  far-off  events  in  very 
much  the  same  spirit  as  we  review  our  past 
lives ;  the  brighter  colors  shine  through  the 
mists  of  time,  and  the  dark  spots  are  unseen 
or  forgotten.  The  middle  ajjes — the  days  of 
chivalry,  as  we  are  wont  to  term  them — are 
popularly  known  chiefly  through  the  poet  and 
the  romancer,  and  much  of  their  so-called 
history  is  drawn  from  the  half-fabulous  pages 
of  the  old  chroniclers.  It  is  well  to  strip  off 
the  fanciful  covering  and  look  at  some  of  the 
deformities  which  marred  the  race  in  the  past, 
many  of  which  it  has  outgrown.  Thus  may 
we  see  more  clearly  that  "  the  world  moves  ;" 
thus  may  we  see,  too,  that  there  is  little  reason 
to  mourn  (as  Horace  mourned  two  thousand 
years  ago)  over  the  good  old  days  which  are 
gone,  and  the  present  degeneracy  of  mankind. 
A  contributor  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine  has 
collected  some  facts  with  respect  to  the  olden 
time  which  are  horrible  enough,  but  may  not 
be  uninteresting : 

"  There  were  few  things  in  those  good  old 
days  that  might  not  be  rendered  criminal  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  the  particular  time 
and  tyrant.  Did  a  court  physician  fail  to 
cure,  they  hung  him  up  or  cut  him  down,  as 
happened  to  be  most  convenient ;  nor  was  he 
much  better  off  when  the  utmost  success  at- 
tended his  efforts.  Cottier,  the  physician  of 
Louis  XI.,  atoned  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
had  prolonged  the  hated  life  of  his  master 
with  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns — equal 
to  as  many  pounds  of  our  money.  And 


doubtless  he  considered  himself  not  all  un- 
lucky to  escape  so  easily,  for  the  two  Augus- 
tine monks  who  undertook  the  cure  of  Charles 
the  Mad,  when  every  sensible  practitioner 
shrank  from  the  task,  were  beheaded  and 
quartered  on  the  next  relapse  of  their 
patient." 

To  be  rich  in  those  days  was  not  without 
danger.  Eulers  were  importunate  borrowers, 
and  whether  it  were  more  dangerous  to  re- 
fuse, or  to  accede  to  their  demands,  may  well 
have  been  a  question  : 

"  The  good  people  of  Ghent,  having  once 
upon  a  time  lent  Edward  III.  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  ventured  several  years  after 
to  request  payment,  a  proceeding  so  prepos- 
terously absurd  that  it  drew  roars  of  laughter 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  whom  the 
deputies  applied.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means 
harth  treatment.  The  lively  Duke  of  Orleans, 
having,  in  a  fit  of  religious  fervor,  vowed  to 
pay  his  debts,  called  his  creditors  together  by 
sound  of  trumpet.  He  really  was  sincere, 
and  made  what  he  considered  ample  arrange- 
ments, but  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  The 
crowd,  eight  hundred  and  upward,  that  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  appointed  time, 
horrified  him,  and  despairing  of  being  able 
to  satisfy  them  otherwise,  he  flogged  a  dozen 
or. so  by  way  of  example,  and  dismissed  the 
rest  with  hideous  threats  as  to  what  would 
befall  them  should  they  still  persist  in  teasing 
him  with  their  paltry  bills." 

In  a  time  when  might  made  right,  there 
was  a  constant  conflict  between  superior 
strength  and  superior  craft.  The  following 
incident  of  the  biter  bit  loses  no  interest 
from  any  sympathy  excited  for  the  losing 
triekster : 

"  Henry  of  Transtamar  having  expelled 
his  brother,  Peter  the  cruel,  the  latter  was 
returning  to  his  dominions,  escorted  by  the 
Black  Prince  and  thirty  thousand  men.  As 
Charles  held  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  both 
brothers  applied  to  him — the  one  offering  a 
couple  of  towns  for  free  passage,  and  the 
other  a  large  sum  that  the  defiles  might  be 
barred.  The  offers  were  equally  tempting, 
and  Charles  made  up  his  mind  to  earn  them 
both.  He  took  the  money,  and  then  excused 
himself  from  obstructing  the  march  of  the 
invaders  by  hiring  one  Oliver  de  Manny  to 
waylay  him,  and  clap  him  in  prison.  When 
the  Black  Prince  had  passed,  the  King  of 
Navarre  demanded  his  release.  But  De 
Mauny  had  profited  too  well  by  his  employer's 
example  to  keep  strictly  to  his  bargain.  He 
pocketed  his  hire,  and  then,  affecting  to  con- 
sider the  king  as  a  true  prisoner  of  war,  re- 
fused to  part  with  him  except  on  the  cus- 
tomary terms — a  large  ransom.  Most  people 
would  have  given  way  to  anger  under  such 
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barefaced  extortion  ;  but  not  so  Charles,  who, 
thoroughly  appreciating  such  a  petty  piece 
of  perfidy,  even  when  exercised  on  himself, 
chuckled  over  it  with  the  greatest  relish,  and, 
'in  short,  agreed  at  once  to  his  very  good 
friend's  demand.  The  latter,  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  himself  and  everybody  else,  consent- 
ed to  accompany  the  Vile  one  to  Tudela  in 
order  to  receive  his  pay,  which  he  did  directly 
he  entered  the  town — only  it  was  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  from  the  hands  of  the  hangman." 

Office-holding  was  not  used  to  be  the  easy 
and  safe  thing  which  it  is  now ;  yet  we  have 
never  heard  that  office-seeking  was  at  any 
time  lessened  on  that  account : 

"Judicial  mortality  was  rife  among  chan- 
cellors, constables,  chamberlains,  and  other 
great  officers  of  State.  Indeed,  no  mediaeval 
statesman  was  at  all  sure  of  dying  quietly  in 
his  bed,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  dignitary 
of  the  Church.  In  that  case,  indeed,  he  was 
usually  safe.  Even  Louis  XI.,  much  as  he 
hated  Cardinal  Baluc,  shrank  from  putting 
him  to  death.  And,  in  time,  this  impunity 
of  the  clergy  came  to  be  so  well  understood, 
that  every  prudent  minister  took  care  to 
avail  himself  of  it  by  purchasing  a  cardinal's 
hat,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  bishopric. 

"  Occasionally  there  were  rulers  who  de- 
lighted to  place  people  in  such  ticklish  posi- 
tions that  any  course  of  action  might  be  in- 
terpreted into  treason.  .  .  .  Certain  citi- 
zens of  Arras  having  requested  permission  of 
Louis  XI.  to  visit  the  Court  of  Burgundy  on 
business,  Louis  told  them,  in  person,  that  he 
considered  them  quite  capable  of  deciding 
that  small  matter  without  troubling  him. 
Taking  the  King's  reply  for  assent,  they  set 
out — twenty-three  in  number — on  their  jour- 
ney ;  but  before  they  had  traversed  a  league 
they  were-  stopped,  brought  back,  and  decapi- 
tated. One  of  the  victims  had  not  long  be- 
fore been  appointed  a  counsellor  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  by  Louis,  and  now  the  fero- 
cious tyrant  caused  the  severed  head  to  be 
invested  with  the  usual  cap  of  office,  and  de- 
posited in  its  proper  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  legal  body,  when  assembled  in 
their  hall."—  The  Methodist 


GLOV  BS. 

A  recent  visitor  in  France,  who  has  had 
many  facilities  for  seeing  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  writes  concerning  the  house  of  Laporte 
ec  Co.,  in  Paris,  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
gloves  in  the  world.  This  linn  employs 
twelve  thousand  operatives,  mostly  women, 
and  manufacture  over  a  million  pair  of  kid 
gloves  annually,  The  cutting  is  all  per- 
formed by  machinery,  and  such  mathemati- 
cal accuracy  is  observed  (hat  every  square 
iiicl,">f  the  kid  is  preserved  (or  some  portion 


of  the  glove.  There  was  an  old  proverb  that, 
"  for  a  glove  to  be  good  and  well  made,  three 
kingdoms  must  contribute  to  it — Spain  to 
dress  the  leather,  France  to  cut  it,  and  Eng- 
land to  sew  it."  But  of  late  years  all  coun- 
tries have  yielded  the  palm  in  all  these  re- 
spects to  France,  and  they  now  have  as 
much  the  advantage  in  dressing  and  sewing 
as  in  cutting.  The  English,  who  make  ex- 
cellent gloves  of  heavy  material,  themselves 
admit  their  inability  to  compete  with  the 
French  in  the  manufacture  of  kids,  and 
largely  import  Parisian  gloves  for  their  own 
use. 

A  few  years  ago,  all  the  cutting  was  done 
by  scissors,  but  it  i3  now  done  by  machinery, 
the  labor  saved  being  almost  incalculable, 
and  the  exactness  secured  adding  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  production.  The  gussets 
and  all  the  small  pieces  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  glove  must  be  cut  from  the 
same  skin  or  one  precisely  similar,  and  in  the 
work,  it  is  said  that  a  Frenchman  will  usual- 
ly obtain  one  or  two  pairs  more  from  the 
same  skin  than  an  Englishman,  and  as  hand- 
somely shaped  as  the  rest.  The  improve- 
ment made  by  M.  Jouvin,  of  constructing  the 
thumb-piece,  like  the  fingers,  of  the  same 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  glove,  and  therefore 
requiring  no  seam  for  attaching  it,  has  been 
of  great  value.  A  toothed  apparatus  pricks 
the  points  for  the  stitches,  and  before  sewing 
the  seams  the  edges  are  placed  in  a  vice  with 
brass  teeth,  only  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long, 
between  which  the  needle  passes  in  succes- 
sive stitches.  The  materials  employed  for 
this  purpose  include  the  skin  of  the  cha- 
mois, kid,  lamb,  beaver,  doe  and  elk.  Even 
rat  skins  were  occasionally  used  for  the 
thumbs,  when  they  were  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  glove. 

The  use  of  gloves  is  of  great  antiquity.  In 
Xenophon,  we  read  of  Cyrus  going  OU1  with- 
out his  gloves,  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  them  in  manual  labor,  probably  for  The 
protection  of  their  hands.  But  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  they  were  considered  as  marks  of 
distinction,  and  they  only  came  into  general 
use  very  gradually  as  civilization  advanced. 
Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  [II.,  was 

in  the  habit  of  taking  sun  If  from  a  hex  for 
the  purpose,  and  as  she  always  wore  white 
kid  gloves,  they  were  of  course  ruined  each 
time  that  she  so  indulged,  and  were  immediate- 
ly replaced  by  a  fresh  pair. 

In  some  of  t  he  modern  European  languages, 
a  glove  is  termed  a  handshoe,  and  in  the 
Psalms,  where  we  read,  "  over  Edom  will  I 
cast  out  my  shoe"  the  word  was  sometimes 
rendered  glove,  alluding  to  the  Oriental  cus- 
tom of  contracting  sales  of  land,  by  giving 
the  purchaser  a  glove,  by  way  of  delivery  or 
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in  vest  ure.  From  this  practice  was  probably- 
derived  that  of  throwing  down  a  glove  as  a 
challenge,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  signi- 
fied by  the  opposite  party  picking  it  up  and 
throwing  down  his  own.  More  recently  the 
same  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  inter- 
change of  cards.  Gloves  were  formerly  much 
more  highly  regarded  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  though  their  manufacture  has  now 
reached  so  high  a  point,  we  value  them  only 
for  their  comfort  and  beauty,  while  the 
ancients  held  them  in  a  figurative  and  poeti- 
cal sense  as  the  type  of  much  that  was  pre- 
cious to  them.  It  was  thus  that  in  -the  times 
of  chivalry  the  lady  presented  her  knight 
with  her  glove  as  the  highest  pledge  of  her 
favor,  and  officials  frequently  did  the  same 
in  conferring  dignities.  They  were  then, 
though  doubtless  rough  in  construction  and 
devoid  of  elegance,  frequently  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  and  made  with  every  possible 
expense.  Even  now  in  some  Eastern  coun- 
tries singular  customs  are  preserved  in  regard 
to  them,  such  as  taking  them  off  before  enter- 
ing a  private  stable,  or  forfeiting  them  to  the 
servants,  and  observing  the  same  ceremony 
in  hunting,  at  the  death  of  a  stag.  Gradual- 
ly time  obliterated  these  ancient  customs, 
and  we  come  to  value  all  material  things  for 
their  real  use  and  beauty,  rather  than  for  the 
figurative  or  traditional  associations  of  former 
times. — Public  Ledger. 


RESPECT  PAID  TO  WEALTH. 

In,  reviewing  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  ancient  Koine,  in  his  work  on  the 
"Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  the 
learned  author,  Dr.  Draper,  says :  "  An  evil 
day  is  approaching  ivhen  it  becomes  recognized 
in  a  community  that  the  only  standard  of  social 
distinction  is  wealth."  That  day  was  soon  fol- 
lowed in  Rome  by  its  unavoidable  consequence 
— a  government  founded  upon  two  domestic 
elements,  corruption  and  terrorism.  No  lan- 
guage can  describe  the  state  of  that  capital 
after  the  civil  wars.  The  accumulation  of 
power  and  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  universal  de- 
pravity. Law  ceased  to  be  of  any  value. 
A  suitor  must  deposit  a  bribe  before  a  trial 
could  be  had.  The  social  fabric  was  a  fester- 
ing mass  of  rottenness.  "  The  people  had  be- 
come a  populace,  the  aristocracy  was  de- 
moniac, the  city  was  a  hell."  No  crime  that 
the  annals  of  human  wickedness  can  show 
was  left  unperpetrated.  It  would  shock  the 
modesty  and  severely  test  the  credulity  of  our 
readers  merely  to  name  them. 

Has  not  this  canker  been  making  fearful 
progress  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  both  of 
England  and  the  United  States  during  the 
past  half  century?  It  requires  but  a  short 
memory  to  recall  the  simplicity  of  our  fore- 


fathers, and  to  be  able  to  contrast  their  indi- 
vidual and  social  habits  with  those  of  the 
present  day.  In  every  department  of  life  the 
fondness  for  display  and  the  social  distinction 
based  upon  display  is  apparent,  and  nowhere 
perhaps  more  apparent  than  in  the  churches 
— those  organizations  of  faith  and  discipline 
bound  by  the  tenets  of  their  reputed  Head  to 
dissuade  from  pride  and  worldliness.  To 
what  are  the  absurdities  of  Ritualism  and  the 
imitation  of  Romish  ceremonies  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  attributable  but  to  fondness  for 
display?  To  what  increased  splendor  and 
luxury  of  the  meeting-houses  of  all  Protestant 
denominations,  and  the  great  salaries  bestowed 
upon  their  preachers  ?  Compare  the  Metho- 
dist meeting-houses  of  to-day,  with  their  bells, 
organs,  steeples,  pew7s,  crosses,  and  other  or- 
namentations, with  the  plain  houses,  wooden 
benches,  congregational  singing,  earnest  ex- 
hortations, and  revivals  of  even  twenty  years 
ago.  To  the  leading  generation  of  that  day, 
dressed  in  plain  coats  and  bonnets,  the  fami- 
liar usages  of  the  present  time  would  have 
been  gross  abominations.  We  need  not  sin- 
gle out  any  sect,  and  certainly  mean  to  make 
no  invidious  comparison  by  so  doing,  for  all 
of  the  so-called  evangelical  societies  are  equal- 
ly guilty,  and  all  give  evidences  of  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  fashion  and  wealth  in  modi- 
fying principle  and  discipline.  The  Quakers, 
and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other  sects  not  nu- 
merically strong,  are  the  only  ones  who  make 
a  virtue  of  resistance  in  this  matter.  The 
various  religious  denominations  have  become, 
according  to  their  wealth  in  various  localities, 
the  arbiters  of  social  distinction,  and  in  their 
fashionable  tendency  seem  to  forget  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  and  that  he  came  to  the  poor. 
A  poor  man's  church  would  be,  indeed,  a 
novelty  worthy  of  especial  newspaper  record 
and  description.  Societies  aud  orders,  secret 
and  otherwise,  give  evidence  of  the  same  ten- 
dency, and  the  accumulation  of  wTealth 
amongst  their  members  manifests  itself  in  a 
fondness  for  display  and  ceremony  in  new  and 
grand  temples  and  rich  regalia.  This  same 
spirit,  thus  shown  collectively,  permeates  also 
the  whole  body  of  what  arrogates  to  itself  the 
title  of  "society."  Here  we  find  a  strong 
neutralizing  influence  against  whatever  early 
lessons  of  self-sacrifice  and  reverence  for 
genius  and  high  integrity  the  novitiate  may 
have  received.  To  display  these  in  the  frivo- 
lous walks  of  high  and  fast  life  would  be  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  verdancy.  The  world 
manifests  its  respect  for  wealth  by  abundant 
outward  marks  of  deference,  and  shows  no  ap- 
preciation of  individual  merit  unless  accom- 
panied by  individual  success.  Success  is  the 
criterion  by  which  the  world  gauges  its  esti- 
mate of  a  man,  but  even  the  position  acqaired 
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by  success  in  any  occupation  of  art  or  of  arms 
must  be  rendered  permanent  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth.  The  possession  of  power  is 
the  only  thing  which  will  compensate  for  its 
absence,  and  that  gone  the  hero  of  torday 
may  find  himself  without  a  friend  on  the  mor- 
row. The  desire  for  the  attainment  of  social 
distinction  begets  a  desire  for  the  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  those  means  upon  which  it  is 
based,  and  thus  seduces  men  into  over-trading 
and  acts  of  official  turpitude. 

It  is  incredible  that  men  should  make  the 
sacrifices,  mental  and  bodily,  which  they  do, 
merely  to  get  the  material  benefits  which 
money  purchases.  Who  would  undertake  an 
extra  burden  of  business  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  cellar  of  choice  wines  for  his  own 
drinking?  He  who  does  it,  does  it  that  he 
may  have  choice  wines  to  give  his  guests  and 
gain  their  praises.  Where  is  the  man  who 
would  lie  awake  at  night  devising  means  to 
increase  his  income  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  provide  his  wife  with  a  carriage  and  pair, 
were  the  use  of  the  carriage  the  sole  consider- 
ation ?  It  is  because  of  the  eclat  which  the 
carriage  will  give,  that  he  enters  on  these  ad- 
ditional anxieties.  The  outward  parapherna- 
lia of  wealth  is  necessary  to  bring  to  him  that 
social  consideration  which  is  the  chief  stimu- 
lus of  his  striving  after  wealth,- and  the  hom- 
age so  universally  given  to  it  is  a  great  cause 
of  those  dishonesties  in  trade  and  tricks  and 
malpractices  wThich  have  become  so  common 
as  to  be  almost  proverbial.  To  this  cause  we 
may  ascribe  the  organized  frauds  upon  reve- 
nues of  the  Government,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  more  millions  of  dollars  than  the 
Government  can  collect.  In  treating  of  the 
blind  homage  to  wealth  displayed  in  English 
society,  Herbert  Spencer  says :  "  Yes,  the 
evil  is  deeper  than  it  appears — draws  its  nu- 
triment from  far  below  the  surface.  This  gi- 
gantic system  of  dishonesty,  branching  out 
into  every  conceivable  form  of  fraud,  has 
roots  that  run  underneath  our  whole  social 
fabric,  and  sending  fibres  into  every  house, 
suck  up  strength  from  our  daily  sayings  and 
doings,  hi  every  dining-room  a  rootlet  finds 
food  when  the  conversation  turns  on  So-and-so's 
successful  speculation,  his  purchase  of  an  es- 
tate, his  probable  worth — on  .this  man's  re- 
cent large  legacy,  and  the  other's  advanta- 
geous match  ;  for  being  thus  talked  about  is 
one  form  of  that  tacit  respect  which  men 
struggle  for.  Every  drawing-room  furnishes 
nourishment  in  the  admiration  awarded  to 
costliness — to  silks  that  are  rich,  that  is,  ex- 
pensive ;  to  dresses  thai  contain  an  enormous 
quantity  of  material,  that,  is,  are  expensive; 
o  la*ces  that,  are  hand-made,  that  is,  expen 

sive  ;  to  diamonds  that,  are  rare,  that  is,  ex- 
pensive j  to  china  that,  is  old,  that  is,  expen- 


sive. And  from  scores  of  small  remarks,  and 
from  minutiae  of  behaviour  which  in  all  cir- 
cles hourly  imply  how  completely  the  idea 
of  respectability  involves  that  of  costly  mate- 
rials,'there  is  drawn  fresh  pabulum." 

Hence  it  is  that  men  persevere  in  evil  prac- 
tices which  all  condemn,  and  purchase  an 
homage  which,  if  not  genuine,  is  yet,  so  far  as 
appearances  go,  as  good  as  the  best.  This 
will  continue  and  grow  worse  so  long  as  peo- 
ple are  esteemed  for  what  they  have,  and  not 
for  what  they  are;  and  its  growth  involves  so- 
cial demoralization  and  national  decadence. 
We  should  endeavor  to  resist,  therefore,  the 
establishment  of  a  social  standard  so  inimical 
to  virtue,  integrity,  genius,  and  national  pro- 
gress.— Exchange  Paper. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

EEVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
NINTH  MONTH. 

1867. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  9tli 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital. 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.         do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  4  current  weeks  for 
each  month   


days. 


0 
13 
9 


30 


1868. 


12  days. 

2  " 

5  " 
11  " 


30 


1857. 


68.21  deg. 
86.00  w 
45.00  «■ 
1.72  in. 


1112 


1868. 


169.20  deg. 
83.02  11 
57.60  " 
8.90  in. 


1087 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  9th 

month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years.  66.07  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  dining  that 

entire  period,  18(55   72.68  11 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1840   60.00  M 

comparison  ok  rain.        1867.  1868. 


Totals  for  first  six  months 
Rain  during  Seventh  month 
Eighth 
"       Ninth  " 


30.20  inch. 

26.31  inch. 

2.38  «« 

3.51 

15.81  " 

2.65  " 

1.72  '« 

8.90  " 

41.37  M 

Rut  little  to  remark  in  the  foregoing  exhibit,  ex- 
cept a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rain  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
although  the  aggrtgaU  for  Die  ei.tire  nine  months 
is  less  ;  and  a  gratifying  <!r<  ;■<<)><•  in  the  number  of 
deaths,  instead  of  an  iucrrtite  as  nob  d  last  month. 
It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  ,tirst  fiost  of  the 
season,  as  we  have  it  noted,  occurred  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  inst. 

While  we  of  (Am  country  have  been  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way,  not  so  in  Sontk  America. 
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News  received  detail  terrible  earthquakes  visiting 
the  "cities  along  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
whereby  (hirty-two  thousand  lives  were  lost,  and 
property  valued  at  three  millions  of  dollars  was  de- 
stroyed !" 

Philada.,  10th  mo.  10th,  1868.        J.  M.  Ellis. 

At  a  festival  party  of  old  and  young,  the 
question  was  asked  :  Which  season  of  life  is 
most  happy?  After  being  freely  discussed 
by  the  guests,  it  was  referred  for  answer  to 
the  host,  upon  whom  was  the  burden  of  four- 
score years.  He  asked  if  they  had  not  no- 
ticed a  group  of  trees  before  the  dwelling, 
and  said  :  "  When  the  spring  comes,  and  in 
the  soft  air  the  buds  are  breaking  on  the 
trees,  and  they  are  covered  with  blossoms,  I 
think  how  beautiful  is  spring  !  And  when 
the  summer  comes,  and  covers  the  trees  with 
its  heavy  foliage,  and  singing  birds  are  all 
among  the  branches,  I  think  how  beautiful  is 
summer!  When  autumn  loads  them  with 
golden  fruit,  and  their  leaves  bear  the  gor- 
geous tint  of  frost,  I  think  how  beautiful  is 
autumn!  And  when  it  is  sere  winter,  and 
there  is  neither  foliage  nor  fruit,  then  I  look 
up,  and  through  the  leafless  branches,  as  I 
could  never  until  now,  I  see  the  stars  shine 
th r o ugh." — Dr.  Adams. 

ITEMS. 

The  Earthquake  in  South  America.— The  steamer 
which  recently  arrived  at  New  York  from  Aspin- 
wall,  brings  further  particulars  of  the  disastrous 
earthquake  in  South  America.  The  loss  of  life  has 
been  terrible,  exceeding'  by  far  the  figures  already 
reported.  In  Ecuador,  it  is  stated,  that  of  Cotaca- 
chi,  a  place  of  over  65,000  inhabitants,  Ibarra,  with 
15,000,  and  Otavalo,  of  10,000— three  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  north  of  Ecuador— literally  nothing  is 
left  but  ruins  ;  and  of  the  90,000  human  beings  who 
peopled  these  places  it  is  feared  over  two-thirds 
have  perished.  Besides  these  large  cities,  it  is  re- 
ported that  hardly  a  town  or  village  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  republic  has  escaped.  In  Peru  the  loss 
of  life  is  placed  at  4300.  The  destruction  of  proper- 
ty in  the  towns  of  this  republic  was  immense,  but 
owing  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  rum- 
bling announcing  the  earthquake  and  the  shock, 
sufficient  warning  was  given  to  the  people  to  escape 
into  the  open  fields,  away  from  the  falling  houses. 
Chili  appears  to  have  suffered  very  slightly,  the 
towns  on  the  coast  feeling  the  shock  and  being 
washed  by  the  earthquake  wave,  but  receiving  no 
great  damage.  The  distress  in  Peru  from  the  de- 
struction of  provisions,  and  of  the  apparatus  for 
condensing  and  storing  fresh  water,  was  very  great. 

Solar  Engines. — It  is  announced  that  Captain 
John  Ericsson,  of  Monitor  fame,  has  discovered  a 
method  of  utilizing  the  sun's  rays  so  as  to  employ 
them  as  a  motive  power.  At  the  late  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  Swedish  university  of  Lund, 
Captain  Ericsson  made  a  communication  that,  as  a 
result  of  his  experiments,  he  was  able  to  construct 
three  "  solar  engines,"  of  which  the  first  was  driven 
by  steam  formed  by  the  concentration  of  the  heat 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  other  two  by  the  expan- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  heated  directly  by  concen- 
trated radiant  heat.  He  stated  that,  such  is  the 
enormous  development  of  solar  heat,  that  an  area 


of  ten  feet  square  on  the  sun's  surface  will  drive  a 
real  steam  engine  of  45,984  horse- power,  demand- 
ing a  consumption  of  more  than  100,000  pounds  of 
coal  every  hour.  Capt.  Ericsson's  Experiments,  it 
is  alleged,  show  that  the  concentration  of  solar  heat 
on  ten  feet  square  (or  100  square  feet  of  surface), 
develops  a  power  exceeding  one  horse-power.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  concentrating  mechanism  in- 
vented by  Ericsson  is  not  made  public,  but  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  its  practicability  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  well-known  Delamater  iron  works, 
that  he  declares,  in  a  late  scientific  publication,  that 
"  before  the  termination  of  the  present  season  bread 
will  be  prepared  from  flour  ground  by  the  power  of 
the  solar  engine  I" 

Many  substances  show  two  totally  different  colors 
by  reflected  and  transmitted  light,  giving  rise  to 
the  so  called  phenomenon  of  dichroism.  This  will 
be  well  illustrated  by  spreading  in  a  glass  plate  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of 
platinum  and  magnesium,  so  as  to  form  a  thin 
crystalline  layer.  The  light  exhibited  will  be  a 
brilliant  green  by  reflection,  and  carmine  rose  by 
transmission.  By  placing  the  plate  slightly  in- 
clined in  the  path  of  a  ray  of  solar  or  electric  light, 
two  beams  of  colored  light  can  be  thrown  on  a 
screen  side  by  side — one  by  reflection,  the  other  by 
transmission. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  orange  in  Florida  is  stated 
to  be  more  extensive  than  can  be  inferred  from  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  From  75,000 
to  100,000  orange  trees  were  set  out  last  year,  of 
which  30,000  were  planted  out  on  Flint  river  alone  ; 
and,  in  1865  and  1866,  at  least  50,000  were  trans- 
planted and  budded  in  East  and  Middle  Florida. 
The  price,  instead  of  being  $15  to  $20  per  thousand 
on  the  trees,  as  stated,  should  have  been  $25  to 
$30,  and  some  choice  lots  sold  as  high  as  $35.  The 
orange  grows  wild  all  over  Florida,  and  good  trees, 
when  transplanted  and  budded,  bear  500  to  25{)0 
sweet  oranges  each. 

Under  the  Sea. — The  greatest  depth  to  which  a 
diver  can  descend  with  the  present  appliances,  in 
safety,  is  about  160  feet,  and  for  this  a  burden  of 
one  hundred  weight  must  be  disposed  about  his 
person.  The  average  depth  at  which  he  can  work 
comfortably  is  about  ninety  feet,  which  was  near 
the  depth  at  which  the  operations  upon  the  Royal 
George  were  conducted.  In  water  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  deep,  the  men  can  work  for  two  hours 
at  a  time,  coming  up  for  ten  minutes  rest,  and 
doing  a  day's  work  of  six  or  seven  hours. 

An  English  diver,  encased  in  one  of  Siebe's  dresses, 
went  down  in  the  Mediterranean  to  a  depth  of  165 
feet,  and  remained  there  for  twenty-five  minutes  ; 
and  we  have  heard  that  Green,  the  American  diver, 
inspected  a  wreck  in  one  of  the  Canadian  lakes  at 
a  depth  of  170  feet ;  but  his  experience  was  enough 
to  convince  him  that  he  could  not  work  on  it  with- 
out danger  of  life. 

At  this  depth  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  hands 
is  so  great  as  to  force  the  blood  to  the  head  and 
bring  on  fainting  fits,  while  the  requisite  volume  of 
air  inside  the  dress  to  resist  the  outside  pressure  of 
the  water  is  so  great  that  it  would  speedily  suffocate 
the  diver.  Means  have  been  tried  to  obviate  these 
difficulties,  but  for  the  present  a  limit  has  been  set 
to  the  extent  to  which  man  may  penetrate  secrets 
of  the  deep.  An  ingenious  Italian  workman  has 
brought  to  England  plans  for  a  sort  of  scale-armor 
dress  which  would  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  ; 
but  our  submarine  engineers  think  that  would  not 
obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  limits  placed 
to  human  endurance. — Our  Own  Fireside. 
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REVIEW 

Of  W.  Tallach's  "  Friendly  Sketches  in  Ameri- 
ca" and  "  George  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the 
Early  Baptists." 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
(Continued  from  p;tgo  515.; 

In  the  two  works  of  W.  Tallack  now  be- 
fore us,  there  are  some  observations  on  the 
doctrines  of  Friends,  the  Separation  of  1827-8, 
the  subsequent  divisions  of  the  Orthodox 
Friends  and  the  future  of  the  Society  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  that  may  appropri- 
ately claim  our  attention. 

In  his  "  Friendly  Sketches,"  after  alluding 
to  the  several  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States  who  claim  the  name  of  Friends,  he 
says : 

"  They  all  agree  in  maintaining  the  para- 
mount importance  of  individual  submission 
to  the  perceptible  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  each  person.  They  all  unite  in  a 
decided  testimony  against  war,  slavery  and 
other  popularly  tolerated  evils,  as  being  in- 
compatible with  a  perfect  Christianity.  All 
agree,  too,  in  a  high  estimate  of  the  character 
and  precepts  of  George  Fox;,  Robert  Barclay 
and  their  associated  early  Friends.  Each 
division  of  the  Society  also  denies  the  right  of 
any  political  authority  to  interfere  in  mailers 
of  conscience  alone.  Some  of  these  views  arc 
.also  held  by  many  of  the  other  Christian 
sects  who  have  never  been  associated  with 
Friends.    But  there  remain  two  other  pecu- 
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liar  and  very  important  principles  which 
have  specially  characterized  the  Society  of 
Friends  from  its  commencement: — firstly, 
the  adoption  of  silence  as  a  basis  of  worship 
the  most  calculated  to  foster  sincere  in- 
dividual prayer  and  reverent  prostration  of 
the  soul  before  God  ;  secondly,  the  practical 
and  not  merely  theoretical  adoption  of  the 
principle  that  a  call  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  can  alone  come  from  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  that  unless  this  inward  call  be  given,  all 
other  outward  or  intellectual  gifts  are  inca- 
pable of  qualifying  for  this  office  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  ministry,  to  be  entirely  disinterested 
and  pure,  had  better,  except  in  peculiar 
cases,  be  gratuitous,  and  that  the  regulation 
of  a  ministerial  call  from  God  rests  with  the 
whole  body  of  church  members.  These 
specially  characteristic  views  of  worship*and 
ministry  are  still  retained  and  highly  valued 
by  each  division  of  American  Friends,  and 
these  continue  to  distinguish  them  as  a  com- 
munity who  at  least  agree  in  holding  some 
opinions  decidedly  different  from  those  enter- 
tained by  all  other  Christian  sects  of  their* 
country." 

In  the  same  work  he  maintains  that  George 
Fox  and  the  early  Friends,  while  advocating 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  presence  as  an  iu- 
dwelling  spirit,  "  left  the  other  side, — the 
value  of  Christ's  death  on  Calvary, — too  much 
in  the  back  ground."  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  more  fully  expressed  in  his  work  on 
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George  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the  Early 
Baptists.  Referring  to  the  early  experience  of 
G.  Fox,  he  says : 

"  In  so  far  as  George  Fox  thus  placed  his 
reliance  on  Christ  only,  he  found  peace  and 
joy.  But,  nevertheless,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  arrived  at  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  absolutely  free  gift  of  God's  grace  in 
Christ.  He  was  enabled  to  lead  a  life  of  re- 
markable faith,  prayer  and  earnest  mission- 
ary zeal,  but  it  always  remained  a  weak 
point  with  him  (as  for  the  most  part  also 
with  his  followers  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century)  that  he  too  much  omitted 
to  set  forth  the  readiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
receive  sinners  just  as  they  are,  and  to  sancti- 
fy them  also  by  successive  daily  supplies  of 
spiritual  strength  entirely  from  Himself,  and 
not  from  human  strivings,  other  than  the 
strivings  of  an  empty  broken  heart  confess- 
ing in  fervent  prayer  its  permanent  and  utter 
need. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  on  occasion  (and 
especially  in  the  often  quoted  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes)  George  Fox  ac- 
knowledged Christ's  work  of  salvation  and 
an  atonement  for  sins  wrought  by  the  one 
sacrifice  on  Calvary,  but  if  we  regard  the 
general  tenor,  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  teach- 
ings, the  full,  free,  open-handed  gratuitous 
gospel  was  not  preached  by  him  or  his  early 
followers,  in  the  manner  which  the  general 
experience  of  evangelical  Christendom  has 
shown  to  be  most  successful  in  bringing  peace 
and  conversion  to  the  sinner,  or  in  the  pre- 
cise way  by  which  the  Apostlic  churches 
wrought  the  great  work  of  evangelization."  .  . 

"  His  favorite  style  of  preaching  was,  '  to 
turn  men  to  the  light  within,'  to  '  Christ  in 
them.'  For  he,  and  his  first  followers,  held 
that  every  man  has  within  him  a  *  universal 
and  saving  light,'  sufficient  in  itself  to  guide 
to  salvation.  He  taught  that  this  '  light' 
was  the  '  primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice,' 
..and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  the 
primar}7"  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  Spirit 
wmo  gave  forth  the  Scripture  is  superior  to 
;the  latter. 

"  A  very  dangerous  fallacy  lay  concealed 
at  the  root  of  this  doctrine.  Doubtless  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  Bible  is  a  higher  au- 
thority than  the  latter  ;  but  if  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  ordain  the  Scriptures  as  the  chief  and 
universal  source  of  instruction  and  guidance 
for  His  children,  they  are  a  '  primary  rule.' 
The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  in- 
fallible ;  but  the  early  Friends  continually 
ignored  the  fact  that  man's  perception  of  the 
Spirit's  guidance  is  very  fallible ;  generally 
much  *  more  so  in  fact  than  his  perception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures." 

These,  alleged  defects  of  the  early  Friends, 


he  also  attributes  to  those  Friends  in  Ameri- 
ca whom,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  he  styles 
Hicksites.  "  The  Hicksites,"  he  says,  "  a 
body  of  American  Friends,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  professing  a  more 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  George  Fox  and 
his  cotemporaries  than  the  "  orthodox  por- 
tion of  the  Society,  are  largely  justified  in 
their  claims  to  be  the  truest  representatives  of  the 
Foxian  Quakers."* 

In  these  remarks  of  W.  Tallack  we  have 
an  evidence  of  that  candor  and  independence 
which  are  characteristic  of  his  writings.  He 
does  not  claim,  like  most  of  the  Orthodox 
Friends,  that  his  views  are  coincident  with 
those  of  the  early  Friends,  but  maintains 
that,  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  they  were  de- 
fective, while  he,  and  other  "  evangelical" 
Friends  in  England,  have  seen  further.  This 
ingenuousness  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
commend,  .especially  when  combined,  as  in 
his  case,  with  Christian  charity  towards  our 
section  of  the  Society,  which  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  as  the  most  consistent  in  its 
claim  to  be  called  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  most  faithful  and  con- 
sistent followers  of  Fox,  Penn  and  Barclay. 

Tallack  does  not  claim  to  be  a  Trinitarian 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term  ;  he  objects 
to  the  doctrine  of  tri-personality  in  the  Deity, 
as  held  by  J.  J.  Gurney,  and  favors  the 
views  expressed  by  William  Penn  that  the 
Infinite  One  has  manifested  himself,  as  Fa- 
ther, Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

In  one  point,  which  is  considered  by*the  I 
evangelical  party  exceedingly  important,  he  \ 
appears  to  agree  with  them,  to  wit :  That  I 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the  cross  were  ex-  I 
piatory.    According  to  this  view,  the  wrath 
of  God  was  appeased  and  his  justice  satisfied 
by  the  infliction,  upon  an  innocent  victim,  of  I 
the  punishment  due  to  our  sins.    In  the  first 
chapter  of  his  work  on  "  George  Fox,  the 
Friends,  and  the  Early  Baptists,"  he  states 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  unites  in  general  I 
with  the  main  body  of  the  church  of  Christen- 
dom,  "  in  recognizing  the  unity  yet  triune 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead;  also,  the  Deity,. 
expiatory   atonement,  resurrection   and   as- J 
cension  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  ever- 
lasting King  of  his  people."f 

The  term  expiatory  probably  expresses  the 
view  of  the  atonement  held  by  prominent 
English  Friends,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  does  it  express  a  Jewish  or 
Christian  idea. 

Horace  Bushnell,  in  his  learned  and  able 
work  on  Vicarious  Atonement,  thus  refers  to 
the  origin  of  this  word  : 

"  What  is  expiation  ?    It  does  not,  I  an^ 
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swer,  simpfy  signify  the  fact  that  God  is  pro- 
pitiated, but  it  brings  in  the  Pagan  or  Latin 
idea  (for  it  is  a  Latin  word)  that  the  sacri- 
fice offered  softens  God,  as  being  an  evil  or 
pain  contributed  to  his  offended  feelings.".  . 
"  Now  it  is  in  this  particular  idea  of  expi- 
ation, the  giving  an  evil  to  the  gods  to  obtain 
a  release  for  other  evils  apprehended  or  ac- 
tually felt,  that  the  sacrifices  of  all  the 
heathen  nations  were  radically  distinguished 
from  the  Jewish  or  Scripture  sacrifice.  And 
the  Pagan  religions  were  corruptions  plainly 
enough,  in  this  view,  of  the  original,  ante- 
Mosaic,  ante-Jewish  cultus — superstitions  of 
degenerate  brood,  such  as  guilt  and  fear,  and 
the  spurious  motherhood  of  ignorance,  have 
it  for  their  law  to  propagate.  As  repentance 
settles  into  penance  under  this  regimen  of 
superstition,  so  the  sacrifices  settled  into  ex- 
piations under  the  same."* 

Catherine  E.  Beecher,  in  her  "Appeal  to 
the  People,"  mentions  Doctor  Bushnell  as 
"  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  our  religious 
teachers,"  and  he  still  retains  his  connexion 
with  a  church  called  Orthodox.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  '  appropriate  to  quote  further 
from  his  writings  in  order  to  show  the  drift 
or  present  tendency  of  religious  thought.  He 
lays  down  these  propositions :  1.  That  no 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  or  reconciling 
work  of  Christ  has  ever  yet  been  developed 
that  can  be  said  to  have  received  the  con- 
sent of  the  Christian  world.  2.  That  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  all  ages,  and  con- 
tinually renewed,  in  spite  of  con  tin  ally  suc- 
cessive failures,  to  assert  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, what  is  called  the  "  moral  view"  of 
the  atonement,  and  resolve  it  by  the  power  it 
wields  on  human  character;  and  that  Christian 
expectation  just  now  presses  in  this  direction 
more  strongly  than  ever,  raising  a  clear  pre- 
sumption that  the  final  doctrine  of  the  sub- 
ject will  emerge  at  this  point,  and  be  con- 
cluded in  this  form.f 

"By  the  previous  exposition  [Chap,  vii.] 
Christ  is  shown  to  be  a  Saviour,  not  as  being 
a  ground  of  justification,  but  as  being  the 
Moral  Power  of  God  upon  us,  so  a  power  of 
salvation.  His  work  terminates,  not  in  the 
release  of  penalties  by  due  compensation, 
but  in  the  transformation  of  character,  and  the 
rescue,  in  that  manner,  of  guilty  men  from 
the  retributive  causations  provoked  by  their 
sins.  He  does  not  prepare  the  remission  of 
sins  in  the  sense  of  a  mere  letting  go,  but  He 
executes  the  remission,  by  taking  away  the 
sins,  and  dispensing  the  justification  of  life. 
This  one  word  life  is  the  condensed  import  of 
all  that  He  is,  or  undertakes  to  be." 

A  writer  in  the  Independent,  referring  to 

*  Vicarious  Atonement,  pp.  48G-7. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  80. 


the  different  phases,  of  belief  now  prevailing 
among  the  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists,  makes  the  following  statement : 

"According  to  Princeton,  the  Atonement 
is  a  peace  offering  to  an  offended  Deity. 
According  to  Andover,  it  is  an  expedieut  of 
governmental  policy.  According  to  Dr. 
Bushnell,  it  is  the  method  God  takes  of  show- 
ing to  men  how  much  he  is  willing  to  do  and 
suffer  to  save  them  from  sin  and  death." 
"  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his  '  Vicarious  Sacrifice/ 
adopts  the  theory  that  Christ's  primary  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  the  world  was  neither  to 
render  God  propitious,  nor  to  prepare  under 
the  Divine  government  a  ground  of  forgive- 
ness ;  but  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  He  did  not  come  to  suffer,  he  came  to 
save ; '  but  he  knew  before  he  came  that  his 
coming  would  involve  suffering." 

There  is  at  this  time  great  earnestness  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  among  religious 
teachers,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  liber- 
ality and  a  diminished  veneration  for  some 
of  the  old  dogmas  considered  essential  in  a 
former  age.  No  writer  of  modern  times  has 
exhibited  this  more  fully  than  the  late  F.  W« 
Robertson,  whose  discourses,  delivered  at 
Brighton  in  England,  have  now  a  wide  circu- 
lation, and  meet  with  much  favor  both  in 
that  country  and  our  own. 

Like  Bushnell,  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  party,  that 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  an  expiation  for 
sin.  Pie  maintains,  however,  that  it  was  in 
another  sense  vicarious,  inasmuch  as  he  "  suf- 
fered for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God."  He  writes,  "  The 
Atonement  of  the  Redeemer  has  reconciled 
man  to  God,  and  that  by  a  two-fold  step  ;  by 
exhibiting  the  character  of  God,  and  by  that 
exhibition  changing  the  character1  of  man." 

The  views  promulgated  by  Robertson  and 
Bushnell  in  relation  to  the  Atonement  are 
very  nearly  the  same  as  those  held  by  Pox, 
Penn,  Penington,  Whitehead  and  Barclay. 
They  are  gaining  favor  with  many  thought- 
ful minds,  and  will  doubtless  supersede  the 
old  dogma  of  expiation  derived  from  the 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  heathen. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the 
most  prominent  Friends  in  England  have 
abandoned  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  that 
they  now,  more  than  any  other  Protest  ant 
sect,  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction 
or  expiation  as  essential  to  salvation. 

"  The  early  Friends,"  says  Tallaek,  "  were 
preeminent  for  advocacy  of  individual  liberty. 
In  George  Fox's  days,  Friends  were  not  ex- 
pected to  conform  so  precisely  in  little  outward 
details  of  costume,  nor  were  they  so  closely 
catechised  to  see  whether  they  were  'sound' 
upon  imnutia'  of  doctrine;  but  if  they  adopt  d 
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the  glorious,  simple,  fundamental  principles 
of  Christ's  living,  personal  guidance  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  the  church,  and  our  other 
leading  doctrines,  of  silent  worship  and  free 
ministry,  then  they  were  acknowledged  as 
brethren  and  received  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship."* 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRUE  POWER. 

In  crossing  the  steep  railway  grades  of  the 
Alps,  the  trains  which  have  moved  swiftly 
and  easily  over  the  levels  are  often  impeded 
by  a  new  difficulty.  In  climbing  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  on  the  ascending  grade, 
the  weight  of  the  train  draws  back  the  en- 
gine, which  puffs  and  pants,  and  moves  for- 
ward slowly,  until  it  reaches  the  summit. 
But  when  this  is  turned,- and  the  train  moves 
over  to  the  descending  grade,  an  opposite 
difficulty  is  encountered — for  now  the  train 
presses  forward  on  the  engine,  and  it  loses 
its  usual  control  of  the  train,  and,  with  in- 
creasing difficulty,  resists  the  pressure  thus 
brought  to  bear.  All  the  skill  of  the  engi- 
neer is  now  required  to  check  the  descending 
force  of  the  whole  train.  To  avert  the  first 
of  these  difficulties,  one  of  two  remedies  must 
be  employed.  Either  to  lessen  the  weight  of 
the  train,  or  to  employ  an  engine  of  more 
power.  More  steam,  more  power,  must  be 
employed  for  safety,  where  the  weight  of  the 
train  is  equal. 

It  is  thus  with  man,  in  surmounting  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  life.  His  great 
trouble  arises,  not  from  the  want  of  more 
knowledge,  but  more  self-control.  It  is  just 
what  all  philosophy  and  all  teachers  of  prac- 
tical religion,  like  St.  Paul,  have  groaned 
under  and  complained  of.  "  The  good  that 
I  would,  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  that  I  would 
not,  that  I  do."  Man  wants  more  power  of 
tfye  soul  over  the  body  and  the  intellect, 
both  of  which  are  ever  treated  by  the  Scrip- 
tures as  about  equally  dangerous  to  the  man, 
when  not  in  their  true  and  natural  state  of 
subserviency  to  the  soul.  The  Saviour, 
therefore,  represents  himself  as  having  come 
to  bestow  this  new  and  superabundant  life 
to  the  soul,  in  the  power  of  religious  princi- 
ple. I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 

The  closer  study  of  physiology  within  the 
last  few  years  has  been  thought  to  establish 
the  similar  effects  of  physical  and  of  mental 
exertion  in  producing  exhaustion  of  power. 
Every  action  of  the  body,  every  emotion  of 
the  mind,  every  passion  indulged,  produce 
a  similar  effect  in  the  wasting  away  of  so 
much  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  But  it  is 
the  soul-power  in  man  that  binds  all  to- 

*  Friendly  Sketches,  pp.  16—17. 


gether  in  one  harmonious  whole,  and  con- 
stitutes the  true  supremacy  of  his  nature. 
He  who  is  supremely  governed  by  his  bodily 
appetites  and  passions,  becomes  at  once  de- 
graded and  unmanly.  But  he  who  ex- 
changes this  for  a  mere  supremacy  of  the 
mind,  soon  finds  himself  not  less  clogged  and 
hampered,  a  slave  to  present  enjoyment  and 
fascination.  But  the  soul,  as  distinct  from 
the  mere  intellect,  was  intended  to  be  su- 
preme. It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  true 
image  of  the  Creator,  making  his  powers 
work  all  together  and  harmoniously.  More 
abundant  soul-power  is  that  which  confers 
true  success.  Through  it  the  Spirit  of  God 
works  with  our  spirit,  so  that  man  can  do  all 
things  through  being  thus  strengthened ;  he 
is  never  less  alone  than  when  alone,  and  this 
strength  is  even  made  perfect  in  felt  weak- 
ness. The  mother  bending  over  her  child 
sick  with  scarlet  fever,  may  find  none  out- 
wardly to  help  her,  and  have  to  watch  on,  as 
she  has  watched  before ;  but  as  she  bends  in 
prayer,  finds,  though  no  outward  circum- 
stance be  changed  around  her,  more  abun- 
dance of  life  and  soul-strength  to  do  and  to 
endure.  The  man  who  has  thrown  away  op- 
portunities, and  fallen  into  irregularities  that 
he  knows  not  how  to  overcome,  or  to  face, 
may  find  in  spiritual  communion  a  new  life 
and  powrer  of  soul  that  shall  strengthen  him, 
and  enable  him  to  face  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  life  and  of  evil  habits,  as  no- 
thing else  will.  A  superior  strength  of  soul 
will  cause  him  to  rise  above  every  trial  and 
every  difficulty  successfully,  or  to  descend  a 
thousand  trying  and  humiliating  paths  with- 
out danger.  It  is  this  more  abundant  life, 
which  Christianity  has  conferred  on  man, 
that  has  made  those  nations  and  communities 
which  most  closely  follow  its  instructions  so 
far  superior  to  all  others.  They  grow  in 
wealth,  in  numbers  and  in  power.  Their  in- 
ventions and  laws  are  studied  and  copied 
over  the  whole  habitable  globe,  and  their  sta- 
bility strengthens  the  race  of  man.  They 
surmount  difficulties  successfully  that  would 
have  overthrown  them  but  for  this  more 
abundant  life,  which  their  religion  (which  is 
the  science  of  life,)  has  bestowed  upon  them. 
— Philada.  Ledger. 

Fault-Finding. — A  man  habitually  find- 
ing fault,  habitually  on  the  alert  to  detect 
folly  or  vice,  without  even  bestowing  a 
thought  on  whatsoever  things  are  true  and 
lovely  and  of  good  report,  is,  as  nobody 
would  choose  to  deny,  morally  halt  and 
maimed.  One-half  of  his  faculties,  and  the 
most  powerful  half,  is  paralyzed  and  useless. 
He  is  like  land  which  produces  nothing  but 
thistles  and  brambles. 
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From  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
FREE  SPAIN. 

In  the  whirl  of  a  most  exciting  political 
contest  in  this  country,  we  are  apt  to  give  too 
little  attention  to  the  progress  in  Europe  of 
what  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  revo- 
I    lution  of  modern  times.    But  three  weeks 
j    ago  Spain  groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  a 
despotism,  the  iniquity  a*nd  degradation  of 
which  was  unparalleled  in  civilization.  To- 
day she  is  free ;  and  through  her  provisional 
.    government  has  adopted  measures  which  will 
;    place  her  far  in  advance  of  her  sister  nations 
j    in  everything  that  contributes  to  the  moral 
I  .  and  political  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
,    Junta  have  issued  a  programme  in  which 
J    they  propose  to  guarantee  certain  reforms, 
i    before  they  proceed  to  erect  the  edifice  of  a 
I    new  government  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Bour- 
bon monarchy.     They  will  lay  the  foun- 
I    dations  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
|    secure  the  stability  of  the  superstructure  by 
I  a  regard  for  the  rights- of  those  who  alone  can 
j  !  uphold  it.    They  promise  first,  to  strip  the 
"  ;  executive  of  despotic  power,  and  to  distribute 
!  the  authority  among  the  people;  they  guaran- 
'  |  tee    universal    suffrage ;    perfect  religious 
'    liberty;  freedom  of  the  press,  without  which 
||  there  is  no  genuine  freedom;  the  right  of 
public  assemblage  ;  a  system  of  general  edu- 
;  i  cation,  without  which  a  people  cannot  endure 
liberty  ;  the  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  and  the 
•  equality  of  all  men   before  the  law ;  the 
;  abolition  of  capital  punishment;   and  the 
•sanctity  of  private  letters  and  domiciles. 

If  the  Provisional  Junta  succeed  in  making 
'  these  liberal  provisions  the  basis  of  a  new 
i  government,  Spain  will  pass,  with  one  giant 
j  stride,  from  darkness  into  light,  and  will  ex- 
ipand  under  a  system  which  has  no  parallel- 
Hn  Europe,  and  which  is  hardly  equalled,  in 
some  of  its  provisions,  in  this  great  Republic. 
Whether  this  programme  is  carried  out  to  its 
l  fullest  extent  or  not,  the  mere  series  of  propo- 
sitions reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who  con- 
ceived it.    This  is  a  sufficient  assurance  that 
the  revolution  derived  its  inspiration  from  a 
•sincere  love  of  country  and  liberty,  and  not 
rfrom  selfish  ambition  and  a  desire  for  per- 
sonal aggrandizement.     We  cannot  doubt 
the  virtue  and  honesty  of  men  who,  placed 
in  a  moment  in  the  possession  of  stupendous 
|  power,  forget  the  suggestions  of  their  own 

desire  Cor  advancement,  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences, transform  the  government  of  a,  king- 
dom, and  lift  a  whole  people  up  to  perfect 
liberty,  without  confusion!  bloodshed  or  an- 
archy. 

The  wisdom  of  their  present  plan  of  re- 
organization will  be  perceived  when  wo  re* 
fleet  that  the  system  is  to  be  adopted  before 


the  precise  character  of  the  new  government 
is  determined.  The  next  Cortes,  and  the 
next  Executive  indeed,  whoever  he  may  be, 
will  be  created  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple under  the  system  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  almost  inevitable  result  must  be  that  the 
creature  will  be  true  to  its  creator,  and  that 
the  Cortes  will  gain  its  inspiration  to  seek  the 
largest  benefit  for  the  people  from  the  fact 
that  to  them  it  owes  its  existence.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  a  rule  that  a  people  who  are  once 
endowed  with  the  franchise,  can  never  be 
compelled  to  surrender  it  or  any  part  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  degradation  and  slavish 
submission  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  past,  it  has 
been  gravely  questioned  whether  they  are 
prepared  for  this  sudden  elevation ;  and 
whether  they  can  properly  fulfil  the  high 
duties  of  citizenship.'  The  supposition  that 
they  cannot,  is  plausible  and  popular.  But 
the  whole  revolution  is  a  surprise.  Conjec- 
ture is  at  fault,  and  every  attempt  to  predict 
the  course  of  events  has  ended  in  bewilder- 
ment. We  can  only  look  at  the  present  ad- 
mirable results,  and  hope  for  the  best.  Op- 
pressed and  dismembered  Italy  sprang  in  a 
few  years  up  to  unity,  and  Austria  in  one 
year  cast  off  her  heaviest  shackles,  and  com- 
pelled an  odious  despotism  to  become  a  liberal 
constitutional  monarchy.  Spain  seemed  one 
month  ago  more  hopelessly  enthralled  than 
either  of  these,  but  now  she  has  outrun  them 
in  the  race  for  freedom.  From  these  ex- 
amples we  may  derive  a  hopeful  augury  of 
the  Spanish  future.  Free  from  interference 
of  any  kind,  Spain  has  her  destiny-  in  her 
own  hands,  and  if  she  neglects  to  improve 
her  grand  opportunity,  it  will  be  her  own 
fault,  and  her  people  will  deserve  their  fate. 
The  friends  of  liberty  and  progress,  every- 
where, hope  that  her  course  will  be  onward. 


FAITH. 

A  faith  which  is  true  at  heart,  unites  all 
who  possess  it  by  ties  so  strong,  that  whatever 
their  names  and  parties,  or  however  strong 
the  winds  and  waves  may  seem  that  blow 
them  asunder  for  a  while,  it  is  really  astonish- 
ing how  much  and  how  nearly  they  come 
together  again.  When  a  fleet  of  ships  have 
each  a  true  compass  on  board,  clouds  may 
arise  and  isolate  them  from  sight  of  each 
other,  or  from  land  ;  but  they  go  on  and  cut 
their  way  through  the  fog  truly  enough,  be- 
cause each  sails  by  compass,  ami  when  the 
fog  lifts,  it  is  found  to  have  steered  correctly 
and  to  have  moved  in  company  with  the  ti  -  \ 
of  the  fleet.  It  is  so  with  good  men  aotUfcted 
by  a  common  moral  and  religious  principle. 
They  are  often  much  nearer  to  each  Other 
than  they  can  see  or  feel  or  know  at  the  time, 
ami  all  quietly  working  towards  the  same 
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point,  and  with  real  unity  of  purpose.  They 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight ;  so  they  steer  by 
compass.  They  may  be  penetrating  a  mine 
or  a  mountain,  working  underground,  far 
apart,  and  from  opposite  directions ;  but  true 
to  the  principles  that  guide  them,  they  are 
constantly  approaching  and  will  meet  in  the 
middle.  In  our  own  day  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  bind  together  sects  that 
have  been  estranged  for  centuries,  prove 
nothing  so  much  to  the  thoughtful  mind  as 
the  strength  and  the  durability  of  that  love 
which  true  religion  inspires,  latent  as  at  times 
jt  may  seem. 

From  the  Methodist. 
DUTY  IN  THINGS  INDIFFERENT. 

Many  become  "stumbling-blocks,"  not 
from  actual  intention  to  injure  others,  nor 
from  indifference  to  their  welfare,  but  from 
forgetfulness  of  the  relations  they  sustain  to 
their  fellows.  If  our  religion  permitted  each 
to  live  for  himself,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  any  to  ask  what  the  effect  of  his  acts 
might  be  on  others ;  if  he  pleased  himself,  no 
one  else  would  have  cause  for  complaint. 
But  no  one  familiar  with  the  sayings  of  Christ 
and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  need  be  told 
that  Christianity  compels  its  followers  to  look 
beyond  themselves  and  to  study  the  well- 
being  of  their  fellow-men.  Men  who,  with 
the  selfish  spirit  of  Cain,  ask,  "  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  can  never  be  Christians. 
The  genius  of  Christianity  seeks  to  impress 
on  every  man  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  a 
race,  and  that,  in  the  efforts  he  makes  to  save 
himself,  he  must  not  forget  others  who  are 
equally  in  need  of  salvation. 

In  nothing  is  this  far-reaching  principle  of 
Christian  morality  more  manifest  than  in  the 
fact  that  some  acts,  which  might  be  per- 
formed with  a  clear  conscience  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  are,  nevertheless,  to  be  care- 
fully refrained  from,  because  of  their  effects 
on  others.  The  great  rule  of  duty  is,  that 
what  injures  another  is  not  to  be  done,  even 
though  it  might  not  harm  us.  Thus,  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  our  brother's  con- 
science, as  well  as  our  own,  becomes  the  rule 
of  our  action  ;  so  that  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
man  to  say  of  any  given  action,  "  I  can  do  it 
conscientiously ;"  but  it  is  his  duty  also  to 
ask :  "  What  effect  will  this  have  on  the 
minds  of  others?" 

This  duty  of  thinking  of  others  in  those 
acts  which  we  may  do,  or  refrain  from  doing, 
as  we  see  fit,  and  which  we  have  therefore 
named  in  the  head  of  this  article  "things  in- 
different," is  a  duty  which  finds  its  founda- 
tion in  the  most  important  ground  of  moral 
obligation.  The  common  brotherhood  of 
man  urges  it.    God  intended  the  human  race 


to  be  one  harmonious  family ;  and  we  should, 
therefore,  carefully  avoid  any  act  which  may 
mar  this  desirable  harmony.  The  principle 
of  self-denial  also  suggests  it.  Whatever 
benefits  may  be  derived,  to  ourselves  or  to 
others,  from  self-denial,  wre  shall  obtain  by 
pursuing  this  course  of  carefully  regarding 
the  feelings  and  desires,  and  even  sometimes 
the  prejudices  and  weaknesses  of  others.  The 
example  of  Christ  furnishes  us  with  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  this  principle:  "Even 
Jesus  Christ  pleased  not  himself." 

The  Scriptures  are  very  clear  on  this  point; 
Paul  especially  dwells  upon  it  in  his  nu- 
merous epistles.  To  the  Romans  he  says : 
"  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself."  "  That  no  man  put  a 
stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his 
brother's  way."  It  is  good  neither  to  eat 
flesh  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  where- 
by thy  brother  stumbleth  or  is  offended,  or  is 
made  weak."  "  We  then  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  to  please  ourselves."  To  .the  Corinthians 
he  says  :  "  When  ye  sin  so  against  the  breth- 
ren, and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin 
against  Christ.  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while 
the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother 
to  offend."  To  the  Philippians  he  says : 
"  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  alsp  on  the  things  of  others." 
Noble  apostle  !  What  a  wonderful  morality 
wTas  this  which  he  taught!  He  learned  it 
not  from  Gamaliel,  but  from  Christ;  and 
right  well  did  he  illustrate  it  in  his  own  life. 
He  found  special  need  of  urging  this  high 
principle  of  Christian  morality  on  those  who, 
while  they  could  with,  clear  conscience  buy, 
in  the  shambles,  meat  which  had  come  from 
pagan  temples,  and  take  it  home  and  eat  it, 
at  the  same  time  offended  the  consciences  of 
others  who  could  not  themselves  act  thus. 
His  decision  was,  Let  it  alone  for  thy  brother's 
sake. 

We  may  find  in  every-day  life  frequent  oc- 
casion to  act  on  this  sublime  rule  of  Chris- 
tian morals.  It  is  our  duty  to  think  of  others 
in  every  act  of  life.  We  may  consider  an 
act  innocent,  but  what  will  be  its  effect  on 
them  ?  The  vexed  question  of  amusements, 
which  frequently  agitates  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tian believers,  may  find  a  partial  solution  by 
considering  this  principle.  Admitting  that 
one  can  engage  with  a  clear  conscience  in 
dancing,  and  billiards,  and  cards,  the  ques- 
tion which  Christian  morality  bids  us  ask  is: 
"  WThat  is  their  influence  on  others?"  Ad- 
mitting also  that  one  can  drink  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage  without  personal  harm, 
the  question  is :  "  Does  not  my  example  harm 
others?"    If  our  influence  is  the  means  of 
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leading  our  fellow-men  astray,  the  duty  of 
abstinence  for  their  safety  is  as  clear  as  noon- 
day. 

 i-«?V — .  

THE  CONTROLLING  MOTIVE. 

The  most  marked  difference  between  the 
successful  and  the  unsuccessful  man,  between 
the  earnest  and  the  frivolous,  between  the 
wise  man  and  the  fool,  consists  in  the  object 
which  he  seeks  as  the  foremost  one  of  his  life. 
All  truly  great  men  in  every  department  of 
life  have  been  celebrated  for  seizing  hold, 
first,  of  the  strong  points  of  everything  they 
undertook,  mastering  those,  and  letting  de- 
tails follow  and  be  provided  for  afterwards. 
The  merchant  does  not  stop  to  count  the  small 
change  in  his  tills  when  his  notes  are  coming 
due,  but  considers  his  heavier  resources  and 
his  balance  at  his  bankers,  and  if  he  neglect 
the  great  matters,  all  skill  in  petty  details, 
all  smartness  in  any  special  part  will  be  lost. 
If  we  want  to  comprehend  the  prosperity  or 
adversity  of  the  English  nation,  as  a  whole, 
we  do  not  wait  to  read  through  the  newspaper 
gossip  or  the  Court  scandal,  but  look  at  the 
great  trade  and  market  reports  and  the  price 
of  Consuls,  and  these  tell  the  whole  story. 
So,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  character,  we 
look  at  what  a  man  seeks  most  assiduously, 
and  the  rest  is  soon  learned.  There  is  much 
truth  also  in  the  view  that,  whatever  a  man 
seeks  first,  he  will  accomplish,  but  in  all 
things  which  he  himself  esteems  secondary, 
he  will  have  but  secondary  success.  The 
coarse,  man,  bent  upon  becoming  what  he 
calls  "  a  gentleman,"  will,  in  the  course  of 
years,  become  somewhat  refined ;  the  ignorant 
youth,  filled  with  a  purpose  to  obtain  an  ac- 
complished education,  will  often  become  emi- 
nent in  his  chosen  pursuit,  and  he  who  is  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  all  other  things  to  obtain 
money,  will  generally  succeed  in  accumula- 
ting it.  So,  if  a  man  set  his  heart  on  effect- 
ing any  reformation  in  his  habits  or  morals, 
that  which  he  desires  first  and  above  all,  he 
will,  in  the  course  of  years,  secure. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  there  are -many 
things  that  are  best  accomplished  by  not  being 
sought  first.  The  young  man  bent  on  fashion 
and  style  will  not  attain  his  object  by  expend- 
ing all  his  salary  on  dress  and  show,  but 
rather  by  energetically  establish  mil:  himself 
in  a  business  that  shall  supply  hira  with 
ample  means  to  gratify  his  desire.  lie  who 
wishes  to  see  his  child  become  a  ripe  scholar 

will  not  best  accomplish  it  by  stimulating  his 

young  mind  till  he  become  the  most,  preco- 
cious boy  in  some  primary  school,  but  by  first 
cherishing  a  robust,  frame,  for  strength  of 
mind  will  greatly  depend  on  health  of  body. 
So  he  who  WOUld  be  a.  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness, will  not  best  effect  his  object  by  becom- 


ing initiated  into  all  the  tricks  of  traffic,  but 
by  cultivating  within  himself  honorable  prin- 
ciples, by  cherishing  justice,  prudence  and 
moderation  in  all  his  dealings. 

The  true  rule  is,  and  must  ever  be,  to  seek 
the  life  of  duty  first,  and  that  will  ensure  the 
best  real  success  as  a  whole  in  everything. 
There  is  an  eternal  law  of  right  running 
through  all  actions,  and  a  powrer  resting  upon 
all  right  doing  that  produces  the  best  and 
most  effective  results  with  the  least  waste  of 
energy.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view7  that  we 
may  regard  religion  as  an  element  of  success 
in  the  matters  of  this  life.  It  embraces  the 
sum  of  all  greatness  and  prosperity,  by  lead- 
ing a  man  to  seek  first  that  which  is  most  es- 
sential. It  puts  all  things  in  the  true  order 
of  their  eternal  importance.  There  are  many 
persons  who  consider  the  Christian  life  very 
useful  as  a  restrictive  element,  but  not  as  a 
motive  power ;  useful  as  a  secondary  agent, 
but  not  as  the  primary  energy  of  life.  They 
do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  made  the  great 
end  and  object  of  the  labors  of  the  store  and 
the  workshop,  the  farm  and  the  office.  They 
would  set  apart  religion  as  suitable  for  Sun- 
day, but  not  to  be  mingled  with  every-day 
life,  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  great 
main-spring  of  all  our  actions.  But  true  re- 
ligion will  teach  a  man  to  labor  constantly, 
rich  or  poor,  and  as  much  in  the  duties  of 
his  occupation  as  in  those  of  the  church.  It 
will  teach  him  to  pursue  tho  right,  no  less  in 
the  workshop  of  the  mechanic,  or  the  office  of 
the  lawyer,  than  in  the  pulpit  or  the  pew. 

The  man  who  binds  to  his  heart  the  great 
principle  of  seeking  first  the  life  of  daily 
Christian  duty,  and  who  cultivates  and  cher- 
ishes, at  whatever  cost,  the  supremacy  of  an 
earnest  religious  life,  will  find  his  happiness 
unchanging  as  the  seasons,  and  steady  as  the 
course  of  ages.  Though  there  may  be  some 
dark  and  dreary  days,  a  bright  sun  is  shining 
for  him  behind  the  darkest  cloud,  and  as  his 
days  draw  near  their  close,  he  will  enjoy  the 
fixed,  calm  happiness  of  the  Indian  summer, 
witli  all  the  clearness  and  serenity  of  an 
Italian  sky. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

For  Friends'  Iutelllgcncer. 

Communications  have  appeared  in  the  In- 
telligencer respecting  the  gradual  declension 
of  our  meetings  in  many  localities,  especially 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  supposed  causes 
thereof  have  been  introduced  for  the  consid- 
eration of  those  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  Society.  Among  the  many 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  feelingly 
dwelt  upon,  there  is  one  that  has  for  many 
years  claimed  my  attention,  e-poeially  when 
travelling  through  the  Wotern  State*,  and 
meeting  perhaps  with  but  one  family,  located 
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many  miles  distant  from  any  other  members 
of  our  Society.  Children  will  have  associ- 
ates, and  those  associates  are  oftentimes  not 
of  the  most  elevated  character.  My  convic- 
tions have  long  been  established,  that  if  pa- 
rents who  are  desirous  of  changing  their  places 
of  residence  would  consult  their  best  interest, 
as  well  as  that  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge,  they  would  upon  no  consideration  be 
willing  to  isolate  themselves  from  religious 
communion  with  those  of  their  own  people. 

Friends'  practice  of  encouraging  their  mem- 
bers to  act  upon  individual  accountability  in 
consonance  with  the  still  small  voice  or  light 
within,  far  exceeds  that  of  those  professions 
which  direct  to  priestly  power. 

My  advice  to  Friends  who  are  seeking  a 
home  is  to  first  ascertain  the  advantages  which 
can  be  derived  from  locating  in  Ohio  or  Indi- 
ana ;  and  if  I  were  to  establish  the  locality, 
taking  all  things  into  view,  it  would  be  at 
Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

Salem,  Ohio.         Eli  Garretson,  M.D. 


EXCERPTS. 

Or  scraps  from  unpublished  Letters  recently  received. 

Let  it  be  on  our  hearts  as  an  indelible  in- 
scription, that  our  best  interests  will  not  be 
promoted  by  sailing  too  often  on  smooth  water, 
wTith  a  gentle  and  prosperous  gale.  As  well 
in  the  natural,  as  in  the  spiritual  creation, 
were  there  no  clouds  or  storms  occasionally  to 
intervene,  calms  and  sunshine  would  afford 
less  enjoyment;  and  were  there  no  winter, 
"the  singing  of  birds  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle"  might  become  so  familiar  to  the  ear, 
as  to  cease  to  charm  with  their  returning 
melody.  Therefore,  let  us  number  all  our 
blessings,  and  then  cherish  a  disposition  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge  that  the  mercies  of  the 
benevolent  Disposer,  whose  treasury  can  never 
be  exhausted,  are  "  new  every  morning." 

It  requires  no  small  degree  of  discretion  to 
avoid  widening  breaches,  which,  with  pru- 
dence and  forbearance,  might  perhaps  in  time 
be  healed,  or  at  least  so  managed  as  to  pro- 
duce little  or  no  injury,  except  to  the  offend- 
ing party ;  and  towards  these,  a  disposition 
which  would  rather  compassionate  than  aggra- 
vate, should,  with  earnest  endeavor,  be  culti- 
vated and  cherished.  It  wears  well,  and  will 
bear  us  through  all,  to  the  end. 

Happy  will  those  be  who  are  earnestly 
striving  to  get  within  the  sacred  enclosure, 
where  nothing  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  to  an- 
noy. I  am  comforted  in  believing  there  have 
been  seasons  when  strong  desires  have  been 
raised  in  thy  mind  to  become  one  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  I  affectionately  wish  that  these 
desires,  though  often  feeble,  (for  so  they  are  I 


with  me,)  may  be  again  and  again  renewed 
and  strengthened,  until  the  possession  of  that 
inestimable  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  becomes  thy  portion  here  and  forever ! 
I  sympathize  with  thee  in  thy  trials.  Let  us 
be  comforted  in  remembering  that  afflictions 
soften  the  heart,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent its  being  exalted  above  measure.  Who, 
then,  considering  them  as  a  salutary  medicine, 
ought  to  wish  for  a  total  exemption? 

I  was  satisfied  in  attending  your  meeting. 
If  I  can  partake  anywhere  of  that  fountain, 
which,  though  often  sealed  to  me,  is  inex- 
haustible, I  am  thankful  to  accept  the  re- 
freshment which  it  never  fails  to  afford,  with 
reverence  and  gratitude,  and  when  it  is  with- 
held, to  be  quiet  in  my  allotment,  and  patient 
in  waiting  for  its  return.  .... 

While  sitting  by  the  side  of  our  mutual 
friend   ,  I  felt  towards  him  all  the  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  which  a  heart  not  cal- 
lous to  the  woes  of  others  was  capable  of 
yielding,  for  that  kind  of  sympathy  which 
bears  a  portion  of  each  other's  burdens  is 
among  the  precious  gifts  bestowed  on  man,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  he  is  made  instrumental 
in  cheering  his  fellow  pilgrims  through  the 
wilderness  of  the  world,  towards  a  better  and 
ever  enduring  inheritance. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  24,  1868. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — Through 
the  kindness  of  two  Friends  who  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  recently  held  at  Waynesville, 
Ind.,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  an  account  of  the  Men's  Meeting.  We 
regret  that  as  full  a  report  has  not  been  re- 
ceived from  Women  Friends ;  we  have  heard, 
however,  that  their  meeting  was  interesting 
and  satisfactory. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  in- 
formation sent  us,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  interest  manifested  during  the  various 
sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  of  no  ordi- 
nary character,  and  was  not  confined  to  the 
older  class,  but  was  shared  by  the  young 
people,  of  whom  many  were  in  attendance. 

The  meetings  for  worship  on  First-day,  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  were  very  large, 
the  house  being  crowded  on  both  occasions. 

On  Second-day  morning,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  representatives  were 
present  except  three,  for  the  absence  of  whom 
reasons  were  given. 
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Minutes  were  read  for  David  and  Naomi 
Barnes,  from  Purchase,  N.Y. ;  for  Wm.  B.  and 
Louisa  A.  Steer,  Va. ;  Thos.  Foulke,  N.  Y. ; 
Joseph  Branson,  Va. ;  Rebecca  Wells,  Ohio  ; 
Allen  Flitcraft,  N.  J. ;  and  Chalkley  Gilling- 
ham,  Va. 

Epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
read.  One  of  our  correspondents  in  alluding 
to  the  clear  and  pertinent  language  of  some 
of  them,  remarks  upon  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  a  care  in  this  respect  in  epistolary 
communications. 

On  Third- day,  the  29th,  the  state  of  the 
Society  was  considered.  Some  interesting  ob- 
servations were  made,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  attendance  of  meetings — on  the  na- 
ture of  Christian  love — dress  and  address — 
a  salaried  ministry,  &c. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  also  an  interesting  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indians.  A  memorial  concern- 
ing Lydia  M.  Janney,  a  minister,  who  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years  and  8  months, 
claimed  attention. 

The  public  meeting  on  Fourth-day  was  a 
remarkably  interesting  one,  the  people  mani- 
festing great  interest  in  the  testimonies  de- 
livered. The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  com- 
mittees. In  the  evening  a  well  attended  meet- 
ing was  held,  by  {he  appointment  of  the 
Friends  from  New  York,  at  Harveysburgh,  a 
village  five  miles  east  of  Waynesville. 

Fifth-day. — The  committee  appointed  last 
year  to  revise  the  Discipline  reported  that 
they  had  made  a  revision  of  the  whole  code, 
and  presented  it  in  a  condensed  form.  Some 
alterations  were  proposed.  Women  Friends 
being  equally  interested,  it  was  concluded  to 
open  the  shutters,  that  there  might  be  a 
united  action  in  the  important  matter.  The 
revision  and  amendments  were  adopted,  and 
1250  copies  directed  to  be  printed.  In  the 
revised  Discipline,  Men's  and  Women's  Meet- 
ings are  placed  upon  equal  looting.  Mar- 
riages, where  one  party  is  not  a  member,  if 
conducted  properly,  arc  not  to  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action.     A  small  stone  may  be 

placed  upon  a.  grave  in  the  burial  grounds  of 
the  Society.  This  liberty  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  diversity  of  views,  some  Friends 
considering  it  an  innovation  upon  former  sim- 


plicity; but  feelings  of  condescension  and 
brotherly  love  prevailed  in  a  comfortable  de- 
gree. 

At  the  afternoon  sitting,  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  colored  school  reported 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  recommended 
further  care  on  the  part  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, as  in  Indiana  the  colored  people  have  no 
part  of  the  public  school  fund.  A  brief  and 
comprehensive  epistle  was  forwarded  to  each 
of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  correspondence 
with  that  body.  This  sitting  is  reported 
as  not  having  been  as  satisfactory  as  it 
might  have  been  had  more  time  been  al- 
lowed, but  some  Friends  felt  it  necessary  to 
close  the  meeting  on  Fifth-day,  and  therefore 
too  much,  as  is  often  the  case,  was  crowded 
into  one  session,  making  the  testimony  perti- 
nent, "He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste." 

A  sense  of  Divine  favor,  which  had  so  gra- 
ciously prevailed  through  the  several  sittings, 
crowned  the  closing  period,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Richmond  next  year. 

Three  conferences  on  First-day  schools  were 
held  in  the  evenings  during  the  week  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Several  communications 
from  similar  associations  belonging  to  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  also  from  teachers,  were 
read,  showing  that  the  cause  was  progressing, 
and  Friends  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
the  good  work. 

From  the  reports  of  the  First-day  schools 
within  the  compass  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, it  appears  that  their  number  and  influ- 
ence are  increasing.  Many  Friends  who  had 
stood  aloof,  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  the 
movement,  had  seen  the  effects  to  be  a  greater 
love  for  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and  an 
increased  obligation  to  attend  meetings  both 
for  worship  and  discipline,  and  they  now  do 
not  withhold  their  approval. 

It  was  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  ob- 
serve the  aged  and  the  young  meeting  so  har- 
moniously on  common  ground,  thus  breaking 
down  the  barrier  which  too  often  exists  be- 
tween the  two  classes,  and  preparing  all  for 
greater  usefulness,  both  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety and  in  the  world. 

A  mis-statement  having  been  mndo  in  rela- 
tion to  Mary  Miflliu's  son,  as  published  in  the 
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31st  No.  of  the  Intelligencer,  we  give  a  cor- 
rection furnished  by  a  member  of  the  family. 
A  communication  from  a  Friend  of  Balti- 
more on  the  same  subject  is  also  published. 

"In  the  last  No.  of  the  Intelligencer  we  find 
a  mistake  relative  to  the  account  of  our  dear 
uncle,  Wm.  Husband,  which  we  regret  to  see, 
and  we  think  ought  to  be  corrected.  Uncle 
was  sick  several  days  or  a  week  with  fever, 
and  could  not  have  been  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  of  the  day  on  which  he  died.  Neither 
was  he  an  old  man — only  about  40  or  44.  He 
was  in  prosperous  business,  and  a  man  much 
esteemed  and  respected  by  friends  and  others 
where  he  was  known.  M.  H." 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

An  article  sent  you  and  published  in  a 
late  No.  of  the  Intelligencer,  under  the  head 
of  "  Premonitions,"  I  find  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect. 

When  Mary  Mifflin  resided  in  Baltimore, 
in  a  morning  meeting,  held  corner  of  Fayette 
and  Asquith  Sts.,  she  said  in  an  earnest  man- 
ner to  some  rich  man  present,  who  thought 
within  himself,  what  shall  I  do  because  I  have 
no  room  to  bestow  my  goods,  This  will  I  do : 
I  will  pull  down  my  barns  and  build  greater, 
and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my 
goods.  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  "Soul,  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ; 
take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry." 
But  God  said  unto  him,  "  Thou  fool,  this  night 
thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee;  then  whose 
shall  those  things  be  ?"  She  then  said,  "  Thou 
art  dust,  and  shortly  unto  dust  thou  shalt  re- 
turn." A  great  solemnity  was  over  the  meet- 
ing. As  she  was  sitting  in  her  chair,  before 
afternoon  meeting,  a  messenger  appeared  and 
announced  the  death  ofWra.  Trimble,  who  was 
considered  an  exemplary  Friend,  and  owned 
many  houses.  Wm.  Trimble  left  three  sons, 
who  under  the  will  were  heirs  of  his  property. 
In  a  short  time  it  was  all  dissipated. 

Wm.  Husband,  son  of  Mary  Mifflin,  was  a 
concerned  Friend.  Did  not  own  a  house, 
though  he  was  wealthy.  He  died  of  yellow 
fever.  Lived  in  the  same  house  with  his 
mother,  and  after  his  death  she  returned  to 
Deer  Creek,  where  she  ended  her  days.  He 
was  an  exemplary  Friend,  and  I  had  the  bene- 
fit of  his  concern  for  my  welfare. 

Joshua  Matthews. 

Died,  on  the  20th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  from 
the  infirmities  of  age,  at  his  residence,  "  Willowbe" 
Pickering,  Ontario  Co.,  Ontario  ProAince,  C.  W., 
Nicholas  Brown,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  Pendleton,  Ind.,  on  the  9th  of  Seventh 

month,  1868,  Sarah  Ann  Swain,  widow  of  Charles 
W.  Swain  and  daughter  of  Jonathan  Schofield,  in 
the  58th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  much  esteemed  minis- 
ter of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  In 
the  life  of  this  beloved  Friend  was  exemplified  the 


reality  and  sufficiency  of  Divine  Light  and  Power 
to  lead,  preserve,  sustain  and  comfort  under  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  and  to  qualify  for  the  discharge 
of  the  many  important  duties  required  of  the  dedi- 
cated servant  of  the  Most  High. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 

Eleventh  month,  1867,  Samuel  Gatchel,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age;  he  was  a  kind  and  devoted 
husband  and  father,  and  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Though  the  summons  came 
suddenly,  he  has  left  the  consoling  evidence  that 
"  his  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning."  ' 

 ,  on  Third-day,  the  13th  inst.,  Sarah  Beans, 

widow  of  Mahlon  Beans,  in  the  89th  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  3d  inst.,  at  the  house  of  her  son-in- 
law,  William  Hazelton,  near  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J., 
Lydia  Robins,  widow  of  Abel  Robins,  in  the  87th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 


THE  CANAL  OF  SUEZ — THE  GREEK  CHURCH — 
WITH  OTHER  POINTS  OF  HISTORICAL  IN- 
TEREST. 

Jerusalem,  1868. 
.  ,  .  .  After  leaving  Cairo,  our  route 
led  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  that  city, 
where  we  saw  the  waters  of  Asia  in  the  Red 
Sea.  A  railroad  ride  of  four  or  five  hours 
accomplishes  what  used  to  be  a  canal  ride  of 
as  many  days,  and  lands  you  at  a  comfort- 
able hotel.  At.  Suez  you  visit  the  dry  dock 
and  other  improvements,  forming  the  arti- 
ficial harbor,  several  miles  below  the  town, 
where  water  deep  enough  to  float  large  ships 
enables  them  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 
This  is  the  point  of  embarkation  of  troops 
and  supplies  for  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia, 
nearly  1000  miles  to  the  south,  and  you  see 
large  numbers  of  vessels  lying  in  the  roads 
receiving  cargo.  Ships  of  both  the  French 
and  English  steam  lines  arrive  and  depart  to 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  so  that  this  little 
spot  is  now  quite  a  stirring  place  and  a  busy 
centre  of  business.  A  canal,  called  the 
"  Sweet  Water,"  leaves  the  Nile  near  Cairo ; 
one  branch  comes  to  Suez,  one  goes  to  Is- 
mail ia,  and  another  to  the  sea  at  Port  Said. 
The  country  through  which  it  passes  has  no 
other  water  supply,  either  for  the  land  or 
the  village,  and  it  is  of  course  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  region  which  it  waters. 
The  branch  to  Port  Said  consists  merely  of 
pipes,  giving  supply  for  drinking  purposes, 
but  the  other  parts  are  large  enough  for 
traffic,  and  are  used  for  freight  and  passen- 
gers. This  work  was  made  by  the  company 
who  are  now  constructing  the  Great  Maritime 
Canal,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, for  the  purpose  of  giving  fresh  water 
on  the  route  of  their  great  work,  and  was  in- 
dispensable to  their  success.  From  Suez  to 
Ismailia,  about  half  way,  or  for  a  distance  of 
70  miles,  the  two  canals  are  adjacent,  and  not 
more  than  from  half  of  a  mile  to  two  miles 
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apart.    We  took  a  boat  at  Suez  to  go  to 
Ism  ail  ia.    It  was  about  30  feet  long  and  8 
•wide,  with  a  cabin  large  enough  to  give 
sleeping  room  for  four  persons  on  the  sofas 
at  the  sides.    A  table  filled  the  space  be- 
tween, but  no  food  wyas  furnished  on  board. 
Two  strong  donkeys  towTed  us  at  about  four 
miles  an  hour.    With  favorable  winds  our 
speed  was  increased  by  sails.    At  Shalouf,  we 
saw  the  works  on  the  Great  Canal.    Most  of 
the  excavation  seemed  to  be  completed.  The 
canal  is  100  metres  wide  at  the  surface  of  the 
wrater,  and  8  deep.    We  rode  all  night  to 
Ismailia,  where  we  spent  twenty-four  hours. 
This  is  a  new  town  in  the  desert,  built  by  the 
French  Canal  Company,  as  a  central  depot 
for  their  works,  at  a  spot  where  a  branch  of 
the  fresh  water  canal  joins  the  larger  one. 
The  town  is  prettily  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  a  salt  lake,  several  miles  across. .  It  is 
regularly  laid  out;  the  streets  are  well  paved 
with  side- walks,  and  totally  unlike  anything 
an  Arab',  town  can  boast.    Here  we  took  a 
small  and  comfortable  steamer  for  Port  Said, 
through  the  Maritime  Canal,  70  miles.  Most 
of  the  work  in  this  great  undertaking  is  fin- 
ished, and  the  contractors  are  under  a  penalty 
of  500,000  francs  per  month  to  have  it  all 
completed  by  November  of  .1869.    The  por- 
tion cut  out  by  hand  is  a  narrow  strip,  to  a 
shallow  depth.    Through  this,  water  is  intro- 
duced, and  then  are  brought  into  play  those 
wonderful  appliances  of  art,  to  which  it  is 
said  the  success  of  this  work  is  mainly  due. 
Immense  dredging  machines,  costing,  I  was 
told,  600,000  francs  each,  take  up  the  earth 
from  the  required  depth,  twenty-five  feet, 
carry  it  on  an  inclined  plane  for  150  feet, 
and  discharge  it,  by  means  of  water  raised 
for  the  purpose,  over  the  bank  upon  the  sur- 
face beyond.     Other  dredges  empty  their 
buckets  into  huge  iron  vessels,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  water-tight  ends  and  sides,  and 
are  so  buoyant  that  a  constant  stream  of  dirt 
and  water  thrown  into  them,  fills  them  to 
overflowing  and  leaves  the  hold  a  solid  mass 
of  dirt  and  rock.    A  steam  propeller  forces 
the  boat  to  one  of  the  many  lakes  through 
which  the  canal  passes,  and  'the  same  power 
opening  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  allows  the 
mud  to  fall  out  in  a  moment.    With  such  ap- 
pliances, which  must  have  cost  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  for  there  are  gre^i  numbers  of 
them  in  operation,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
of  the  speedy  completion  of  this  great,  canal. 
There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  level  of  the 
two  seas,  that  locks  will  not  be  necessary — 
the  difference  only  being  one  or  two  feet  in 
100  miles.    Port  Said  iooked  very  maritime 
with  its   numerous   marts,  shipping  being 
mostly  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
company,  though  some  through  cargoes  are 


now  being  carried  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment. We  waited  here  one  day  for  the 
steamer  from  Alexandria  to  Jaffa,  and  felt 
the  sirocco  most  uncomfortably.  It  blew 
fiercely  all  day,  whirling  the  sand  about  like 
dry  snow  on  our  hills,  and  enervating  our 
persons  so  that  the  least  degree  of  exercise 
was  distasteful.  We  feared  that  the  violence 
of  the  wind  would  prevent  the  steamer  from 
stopping  here,  but  the  wind  lulled  ere  she 
came  in  sight,  and  we  were  on  board  the 
"Messagene  Imperiale"  by  6  o'clock  P.  31., 
of  the  8th  of  April.  This  ended  our  travels 
in  Africa.  After  three  months  spent  in 
Egypt  we  quitted  its  sands  with  regret.  Our 
days  had  passed  in  almost  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment. A  climate  far  exceeding  in  regu- 
larity of  temperature  and  moderate  heat  any 
we  had  ever  met,  uninterrupted  clear  weather, 
splendid  sunsets,  and  moonlight  and  starry 
nights,  as  bright  and  brilliant  as  our  frosty 
winters  give,  combined  to  render  our  life,  as 
we  floated  along  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
ever  memorable  and  most  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive. The  morning  after  we  left  Port  Said 
we  reached  Jaffa.  A  port  without  a  harbor. 
Fortunately  a  light  wind  was  astir,  so  that 
we  could  land  in  the  row  boats  which  came 
out  to  the  ship  and  soon  took  us  to  the  shore 
of  Asia.  Our  Dragoman,  a  Greek,  named 
Diamandi  Georges,  had  pitched  his  tent  on  a 
hill  adjoining  the  city  and  overlooking  the 
sea,  where  we  were  soon  refreshed  by  a  lunch 
and  cup  of  tea.  The  country  around  Jaffa 
seems  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Oranges  are 
abundant,  and  finer  even  than  those  of 
Sicily;  lemons  also  abound;  and  the  cactus, 
used  as  an  hedge  or  growing  wild,  seems  to 
be  in  its  natural  element.  Such  huge  masses 
of  cactus  we  had  never  seen.  They  almost 
met  over  head  on  some  of  the  narrow  lanes 
where  they  served  as  hedges.  We  were  now 
only  twelve  hours'  ride  from  Jerusalem. 
How  strange  it  seemed,  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  after  leaving  Jaffa,  to  be 
urging  forward  our  horses  in  order  to  see  the 
Greek  fire  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  ceremony 
annually  celebrated  by  the  Greek  church 
only  on  the  day  before  Easter.  We  rode  at 
once  to  the  hotel,  left  our  horses  and  soon 
reached  the  church.  The  court  was  full  of 
soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets.  Their  presence 
is  always  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the 
rival  Christian  sects  from  too  gnat  violence. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  churches  are  particu- 
larly hostile.  Entering  the  front  door  with 
a  throng  of  motley  characters,  we  followed 
the  stream  around  the  Greek  church,  through 
an  aisle  as  dark  as  midnight.  Reaching  a 
door  leading  to  one  of  the  g:\llerics,  we  were 
stopped  by  the  agreeable  intbunation  that 
ladies  could  not  possibly  he  admitted.  Soon, 
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however,  another  gallery  was  found,  from 
which  a  good  view  could  be  had  of  the  tem- 
ple containing  the  reputed  Holy  Sepulchre. 
In  about  an  hour,  the  Greek  Patriarch  and 
his  followers  entered  the  church,  and  com- 
menced their  services  by  songs  and  clapping 
of  hands  of  the  most  peculiar  nature.  Mean- 
while the  entire  floor  of  the  church  was 
densely  crowded  with  Greeks,  of  apparently 
the  lower  grades,  each  one  provided  with  one 
or  more  candles,  ready  for  lighting.  The 
faithful  believe  that  the  fire  descends  from 
heaven  and  lights  all  the  lamps  inside  the 
sepulchre,  while  the  skeptics  think  it  much 
more  probable  that  the  High  Priest,  who  has 
alone  the  right  of  entrance,  on  this  great  oc- 
casion has  the  most  direct  agency  in  produc- 
ing the  conflagration.  Certain  it  is,  that  at 
a  given  signal  a  light  appears  at  a  round 
opening  in  the  walls  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
this  is  at  once  seized  by  an  attendant,  who 
rushes  with  it  into  an  adjoining  chapel. 
Suddenly  Pandemonium' breaks  loose.  The 
quiet  crowd  becomes  a  sea  of  fire,  every  one 
rushes  to  light  his  candle,  and  a  perfect  bed- 
lam of  noise  and  confusion  follows.  A  can- 
dle lighted  from  this  sacred  fire  is  extin- 
guished soon  after  and  kept  as  a  holy  relic. 
Amid  the  wildest  confusion,  fanatics  pass 
their  flames  over  and  across  their  faces,  burn- 
ing their  hair  in  token  of  excessive  faith. 
Ihe  scene  would  be  ludicrous  but  for  the 
place  where  it  occurs.  It  is  melancholy 
when  viewed  as  an  illustration  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  Greek  church.  Next  day,  when 
the  crowd  was  lessened,  we  visited  the  sights 
m  this  most  noted  of  all  Christian  churches, 
and  afterwards  saw  service  in  the  Greek 
chapel  where  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a 
venerable  old  man,  officiated.  On  entering 
the  church  you  see  a  long  slab  of  vellow 
marble,  a  few  inches  above  the  floor,  with 
three  tall  silver  candle-sticks  at  each  end, 
and  colored  lamps  suspended  over  it.  Near- 
ly every  one  on  entering  prostrates  himself 
and  kisses  the  stone,  said  to  be  that  on  which 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid,  previous  to  his 
burial,  after  having  been  taken  from  the 
cross.  Turning  to  the  right,  you  mount  a 
flight  of  well-worn  stone  steps,  in  almost 
total  darkness,  and  then  you  stand  on  the 
summit  of  Calvary,  gaze  upon  the  identical 
hole  in  which  the  cross  was  planted,  and  by 
its  side  look  with  wonder  at  the  cleft  rock 
torn  asunder  by  the  same  mighty  power 
which  rent  asunder  the  veil  of  the  temple. 
Other  less  important  wonders  are  shown  on 
Calvary,  when  you  descend  a  flight  of  stairs 
below  the  general  level  of  the  church  into 
the  church  of  the  cross,  where  the  pious  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
found  the  sacred  relic  buried  in  the  soil. 


Three  crosses  were  here,  but  which  was  the 
true  one  on  which  Jesus  was  crucified  ?  This 
was  a  hard  problem,  but,  it  is  said,  a  vision 
revealed  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  Three  dead 
bodies  were  brought  and  each  cross  received 
its  burden.  Into  one  of  them  life  returned 
at  once;  it  had  been  laid  on  the  true  cross. 
Who  after  this  could  doubt?  So  rare  a 
treasure  was  difficult  to  keep.  To  avoid  the 
controversies  sure  to  arise  for  its  possession, 
the  holy  men  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  were 
forbidden  even  to  name  the  place  of  its  de- 
posit, and  in  such  safe  custody  it  is  still  pre- 
served. Mounting  again  to  the  church  floor, 
you  see  a  small  yellow  marble  temple,  twenty 
feet  high,  which  stands  directly  under  the 
great  dome  of  the  church.  It  is  resplendent 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  lamps  and 
candle-sticks.  Bright  and  colored  flames 
give  a  peculiarly  rich  and  striking  effect  to 
the  whole,  and  you  stand  gazing  in  wonder 
before  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus,  the  cave  in 
which  he  was  laid  after  his  crucifixion. 
Entering  the  inner  of  two  small  chambers 
through  a  low  doorway,  you  stand  beside  the 
spot — white  marble  covers  it  in  front  and  on 
top  from  mortal  eye,  but  the  churches  of 
Christendom  vouch  for  its  presence,  and  the 
worship  of  millions  has  consecrated  the  place. 
The  Greeks,  Latins,  Copts  and  Armenians 
have  separate  chapels.  The  first  is  the  only 
one  at  all  rich.  Its  decorations  are  very  fine, 
but  gaudy  as  gilding  and  colored  lamps  can 
make  them.  At  the  church  of  the  nativity, 
at  Bethlehem,  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
we  were  shown,  in  a  vault  or  cave,  where 
Jesus  was  born,  close  by  that  in  which  he 
was  laid  for  a  cradle,  again,  where  he  was 
worshipped  by  the  Magii,  but  our  guide,  a 
Greek  monk,  did  not  have  the  fullest  faith 
that  these  were  the  identical  spots  hallowed 
by  such  great  events,  or  that  Joseph  slept 
hard  by,  when  the  angel  told  him  of  impend- 
ing danger  and  bade  him  flee  into  Egypt. 
The  road  to  Bethlehem  shows  in  its  midst 
the  fount  in  which  the  messengers  of  Herod 
first  saw  reflected  the  star  that  guided  them 
to  Bethlehem.  Rachel's  tomb,  closely  guard- 
ed by  the  Mahometan,  is  also  by  the  way- 
side, not  in  its  original  form,  but  said  to  be 
of  undoubted  authenticity.  The  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  the  foot-prints  of  Jesus  marked 
in  the  rock  from  whence  he  ascended,  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  with  the  olive  trees 
among  which  he  used  to  wander  still  grow- 
ing, and  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  were  all 
visited,  besides  many  other  spots  of  more 
doubtful  authenticity.  The  Mosque  of 
Omar,  to  which  Christians  have  but  recently 
been  admitted,  and  where  now  death  awaits 
the  Jew  if  found  within  its  enclosure,  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  its  interior  decorations  of 
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painted  windows  and  mosaic  walls.  Next  to 
the  Temple  of  Mecca  it  is  the  most  sacred 
spot  to  the  Musselman,  from  containing  a 
huge  rock,  which  measures  about  50  feet 
across  and  5  above  the  floor,  from  which 
Mahomet  ascended  to  the  seventh  heaven. 
The  rock,  as  they  tell  us,  rose  several  feet 
into  the  air,  and  has  been  held  suspended 
ever  since  by  super-human  power.  IX  Fer- 
gusson  says,  "  This  is  on  the  cave,  beneath  is 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Mosque  was 
erected  over  it  by  Constantine  in  the  4th 
century."  A  bath  in  the  Dead  Sea  and  a 
visit  to  Jordan  and  Jericho  have  also  been 
accomplished.  The  bath  was  delightful  and 
curious.  You  could  not  sink.  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  feet  down,  and  I 
actually  sat  in  the  water  with  head,  hands 
and  feet  all  above  the  surface.  The  water  is 
so  salt  and  acrid  as  to  prevent  your  wishing 
to  put  your  head  under  it  a  second  time,  but 
with  this  exception,  one  would  not  desire, 
and  could  not  get  a  more  delightful  bath. 
Jordan  was  a  rapid  stream  of  dirty  water, 
into  which  one  had  but  little  desire  to  plunge. 
St.  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  Jesus  at 
the  spot  we  visited.  A  stony,  rough  mule- 
path  is  the  best  road  leading  in  any  direction 
from  the  Holy  City. 

We  expect  to  leave  to-morrow  for  Naza- 
reth, Damascus,  Baalbec  and  Lebanon, — a 
trip  in  the  saddle  of  about  three  weeks.  The 
children  are  first  rate  travellers. 


THE  BOOK-KEEPER'S  DREAM. 
BY  J.   W.  EDDY. 

The  day  had  wearily  worn  to  its  close, 
And  night  had  come  down  with  its  needed  repose, 
As  a  Book-Keeper  wended  his  way  from  the  store, 
Glad  that  his  toilsome  hours  were  o'er. 

The  night  was  cheerless,  and  dismal  and  damp, 
And  the  flickering  flame  of  the  dim  street  lamp 
Went  out  in  the  wild  rough  gust,  that  beat, 
With  furious  speed  through  the  gloomy  street. 

Tired  and  cold,  with  pain  throbbing  head, 

He  sank  to  repose  in  his  lonely  bed ; 

Still  through  his  brain  as  the  Book-Keeper  slept, 

Visions  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  crept. 

The  great  Balance-Sheet  he  had  finished  that  day  ; 
And  Profit  and  Loss,  in  the  usual  way, 
Showed  how  much  money  the  merchant  had  made 
Or  lost  in  the  preceding  twelve  months'  trade. 

And  he  dreamed  that  night  that  an  angel  came 
With  the  Ledger  of  Life  ;  and  against  his  name 
Were  charges,  till  there  was  no  room  to  spare, 
And  nothing  whatever  was  credited  there  I 

There  was  life  and  its  blessings,  as  intellect,  health  ; 
There  were  charges  of  time,  opportunities,  wealth, 
Of  talents  i'<>r  good,  of  friendships  the  best, 

Of  nourishment,  joys,  affsOtion  and  rest  ! 

And  hundreds  of  others,  and  eacdi  one  as  jtiv.I, 

All  with  interest  aoorued  from  the  time  of  their  date. 

Till  despairing  of  e'er  being  able  to  pay, 

The  Book-Keeper  shrank  from  the  Angel  away. 


But  the  Angel  declared  the  amount  must  be  paid, 

And  protested  it  could  not  be  longer  delayed  ; 

The  Book-keeper  sighed,  and  began  to  deplore 

How  meagre  the  treasure  he'd  laid  up  in  store. 

He'd  cheerfully  render  all  he'd  acquired, 

And  his  note  on  demand  for  the  balance  rfqnired  ; 

Then  quickly  the  Angel  took  paper  and  wrote 

The  following  as  an  acceptable  note. 

"On  demand,  without  grace,  from  the  close  of  to-day, 

For  value  received  I  promise  to  pay 

To  Him  who  has  kept  me,  and  everywhere 

Has  guarded  my  soul  with  Infinite  care  ! 

"  Whose  blessings  outnumber  the  drops  of  the  ocean, 

"While  living,  the  sum  of  my  heart's  best  devotion  ; 

In  witness  whereof,  to  be  seen  of  all  men, 

I  affix  the  great  seal  of  the  soul's  Amen." 

The  Book  keeper  added  his  name  to  the  note, 

While  the  Angel  across  the  Ledger  page  wrote 

In  crimson  letters,  that  covered  it  o'er, 

"  Settled  in  full" — and  was  seen  no  more. 


From  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  of  6th  inst. 
THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

We  asked  Mr.  Cornell  if  he  had  revolved 
in  his  mind  for  many  years  the  project  of 
founding  a  great  university,  or  if  the  plan 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  some  fortui- 
tous concurrence  of  circumstances.  He  re- 
plied that  very  much  was  due  to  the  fact  of 
his  election  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ovid,  and  the  dis- 
covery made  at  two  meetings  of  the  trustee? 
of  that  institution  of  the  great  want  of  a 
suitable  provision  in  our  country  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts. 

It  was  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  held  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  in  1864,  that  Mr.  Cor- 
nell made  the  proposition  to  endow  the  Col- 
lege upon  certain  easy  conditions.  The  circum- 
stances were  as  follows  :  The  trustees,  under 
the  presidency  of  Governor  King,  were  as- 
sembled to  hear  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  That  report  made  a  melancholy 
exhibit  of  the  poverty,  and,  in  fact,  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  concern.  All  of  the  money 
hitherto  raised  had  been  exhausted  in  pur- 
chasing a  site  and  in  erecting  one  large 
edifice,  and  a  heavy  debt  threatened  to  swal- 
low up  all  that  they  had  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. Mr.  Cornell  was  a  silent  listener 
to  this  statement,  and  after  various  plans  for 
relief  had  been  discussed,  he  came  forward 
with  the  proposition  that  if  the  trustee!  would 
sell  out  the  present  property,  pay  their  debts, 
make  a  new  start  and  remove  the  institution 
to  Ithaca,  he  would,  if  half  of  the  public  land 
granted  by  the  United  States  were  confirmed 
to  the  College,  give  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  towards  founding 
the  new  University. 

This  noble  gift  at  once  relieved  the  trus- 
ties from  all  embarrassment,  and  the  session 
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broke  up  with  the  appointment  of  another 
meeting  in  Albany,  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  invite  for  consultation  several  friends  of 
education  who  were  not  trustees. 

At  the  Albany  meeting  the  sentiment  of 
all  present  was  opposed  to  any  division  of 
the  land  grant.  They  decided  to  petition  the 
Legislature  to  make  a  gift  of  the  whole  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  to  one 
institution,  rather  than  to  fritter  it  away 
among  the  colleges  of  the  State.  Mr.  Cornell 
then  doubled  his  former  offer,  aiad  said  that 
if  the  State  would  grant  the  whole  to  the  new 
University,  he  would  give  five  bunded  thous- 
and dollars.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
the  history  through  the  Legislature.  It  re- 
quired all  of  the  eloquence  of  Senator  White, 
the  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Cornell,  and 
the  unanimous  expression  of  the  friends  of 
education  everywhere,  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  and  thus  open  the  way  for  Mr.  Cor- 
nell to  give  away  half  a  million  dollars. 

But  after  the  grant  had  been  made  the 
heavy  work  of  rendering  it  valuable  to  the 
College  was  scarcely  begun,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  great  business  tact  and  equally  large- 
hearted  generosity  of  Mr.  Cornell  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  officers  of  the  State 
could  not  locate  the  land ;  they  could  only 
sell  the  scrip ;  and  if  they  were  to  throw  the 
whole  million  acres  of  land-scrip  at  one  time 
upon  the  market,  the  price  would  be  run 
down  to  a  mere  nominal  amount,  especially 
in  competition  with  all  of  the  other  States 
who  were  anxious  to  sell. 

Mr.  Cornell  at  once  offered  to  take  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  at  the  then  highest 
market  price,  and  to  give  bonds  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  trust  and  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  College  of  every  dollar  he  might 
in  the  future  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  sale 
of  the  land.  He  then  took  upon  himself  the 
location  of  four  hundred  thousand  acres,  to 
be  held  for  a  rise,  and  as  a  fund  for  the 
future  of  the  institution.  To  accomplish  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  spend  a  whole  summer  in 
the  wilderness,  to  employ  skilful  assistance, 
and  to  encounter  great  exposure  and  fatigue, 
as  well  as  heavy  expenses.  The  work  was 
done  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  private 
speculation,  and  thus  the  College  has  half  a 
million  of  the  best  pine  lands  of  the  West 
upon  which  it  can  draw  in  the  future,  when 
their  market  value  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

Mr.  Cornell  tried  to  induce  other  wealthy 
men  to  purchase  a  hundred  thousand  acres  at 
five  dollars  an  acre  (greatly  above  its  value), 
and  to  wait  for  the  return  of  their  money  till 
some  time  in  the  future  when  the  lauds  would 
bring  more  than  the  five  dollars.  This  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  a  loan  on  the  secu- 


rity of  the  land  of  half  a  million  dollars;  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  subsciptions  to  this  stock 
could  not  befound,andthe  scheme  fell  through. 
As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  cash 
on  hand,  Mr.  Cornell  contrived  to  sell  about 
four  hundred  thousand  acres  at  nearly  a  dol- 
lar an  acre,  being  the  highest  price  obtained 
in  any  State.  The  proceeds  of  this  sale  were 
deposited  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  in 
trust  for  the  College. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  institutions 
of  other  States  if  they  had  been  favored  by 
the- business  energy  and  public  spirit  of  some 
generous  citizen  in  a  similar  manner.  They 
would  have  been  saved  from  forced  sales,  and 
often  from  a  total  sacrifice  of  what  was  in- 
tended as  a  magnificent  endowment.  There 
have  been  found  plenty  of  men  willing  to 
buy  the  land,  for  their  own  private  specu- 
lation, but  no  one  who  would  give  the  profits 
to  the  colleges.  These  men  have  accused 
Mr.  Cornell  of  privately  speculating  under 
the  disguise  of  ostentatious  charity.  Proba- 
bly a  more  unjust  and  iniquitous  charge  was 
never  made  against  a  great  public  bene- 
factor. By  paying  half  a  million  dollers  to 
the  College,  Mr.  Cornell  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  sacrificing  the  lands ;  by  purchasing  a 
large  portion  and  holding  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  College,  he  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
trustees  to  profit  by  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  thus  defeated  the  schemes 
of  the  speculators,  who  wished  to  effect  a  sale 
at  a  very  depreciated  price,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  College ; 
and,  to  make  matters  doubly  sure,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell has  put  himself  under  bonds  never  to  re- 
ceive a  dollar  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  land. 

Since  his  original  gift  of  half  a  million 
Mr.  Cornell  has  conveyed  to  the  trustees  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  with  buildings; 
also  the  Jewett  collection  of  geological  and 
palseontological  specimens;  also  other  smaller 
cabinets ;  and  he  has  founded  a  free  public 
library,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  large  halls  and  lecture  rooms  of 
which  can  be  used  in  the  public  exercises  of 
the  University.  The  total  sum  given  by  Mr. 
Cornell  must  amount  at  the  present  time  to 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  the  income 
of  the  University,  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, in  October,  1868,  will  be  about 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
with  a  very  large  amount  of  unproductive 
property  held  in  reserve  against  future  con- 
tingencies. 

Having  thus  given  a  hasty  history  of  the 
endowment  of  the  University  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  plan  and  scope  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Cornell  expressed  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  a  university  when  he  said :  "  I  would 
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found  an  institution  where  any  person  can 
find  instruction  in  any  study."  It  is  intended 
to  bring  all  things  knowable  within  the 
reach  of  students,  but  for  convenience  of 
classification  two  general  divisions  of  subjects 
have  been  adopted. 

First.  Special  Sciences  and  Arts.. 

Second.  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts 
in  general. 

The  largest  hall  now  finished  is  near  the 
Cascadilla  Falls;  it  is  two  hundred  by  one 
hundred  feet,  with  three  stories  and  French 
roof,  and  built  of  excellent  stone,  quarried  at 
the  side  of  the  foundations.  The  building 
will  accommodate  three  hundred  and  fifty 
students  with  rooms  and  board. 

A  deep  ravine  passes  close  by  the  side  of 
the  building,  over  which  a  fine  bridge,  sixty 
feet  in  length,  is  now  constructing.  It  is 
necessary  to  cross  this  bridge  in  order  to 
reach  the  second  building,  which  is  distant 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  second 
edifice  is  also  of  stone,  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five feet  long  by  fifty-five  feet  wide,  with 
three  stories  and  a  French  roof.  The  ma- 
terial came  from  the  College  quarries ;  the 
dressings  are  of  cream-colored  Medina  stone. 
The  entrances  will  be  elaborate  and  massive. 
The  two  ends  of  this  building  will  be  used 
for  dormitories.  Two  students  rooming  to- 
gether are  provided  with  a  study,  two  bed- 
rooms, three  large  closets,  fireplace,  ventilat- 
ing flues,  and  good  substantial  furniture. 
There  is  also  an  ash-shoot  in  each  room,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  carrying  any  sweep- 
ings or  ashes  through  the  building.  There 
are  elevators  for  coal,  and  there  iss  plenty  of 
water  on  each  floor. 

The  central  portion  of  the  building  is  de- 
voted to  lecture  rooms,  and  some  of  the  rooms 
are  temporarily  used  for  the  collections. 

On  the  top  floor  is  a  large  hall,  capable  of 
seating  five  hundred  students. 

A  third  building,  exactly  like  this,  is  con- 
structing, and  will  be  enclosed  by  winter. 
The  work  upon  it  has  been  purposely  delayed, 
in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  such 
students  as  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools 
to  earn  something  towards  their  support. 

A  fourth  building,  of  wood,  intended  as  a 
temporary  structure,  will  be  finished  in  a  few 
months.  It  is  to  be  two  hundred  feet  long, 
with  wings,  each  one  hundred  feet,  and  will 
contain  the  laboratories  and  workshops. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"  A  man  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  who 
has  faith  iii  perfection,  in  the  unfolding  of 

the  human  spirit,  as  the  great  purpose  of  God, 
possesses  more  the  secret  of  the  universe,  per- 
ceives more  the  harmonies  or  mutual  adapta- 
tions of  the  world  without  and   the  world 


within  him,  is  a  wiser  interpreter  of  Provi- 
dence, and  reads  nobler  lessons  of  duty  in  the 
events  which  pass  before  him,  than  the  pro- 
foundest  philosopher  who  wants  this  grand 
central  truth." 


KEEP  IX  THE  SUN. 

A  writer  in  the  Harper's  Bazaar  has  the 
following  sensible  remarks  on  the  health-giv- 
ing properties  of  the  sun's  rays : 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  process  of 
growing  celery.  A  deep  trench  is  dug,  in 
which  the  seed  are  sown  or  sprouts  set,  and 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant  the  earth  is 
carefully  heaped  up  until  the  whole  is  nearly 
buried.  By  this  means  the  light  is  excluded 
almost  entirely,  and  the  vegetable  becomes 
the  pale  and  tender  esculent  of  our  tables. 

Paleness  and  tenderness  are  always  the  re- 
sult of  depriving  an  organized  being,  whether 
a  plant  or  an  animal  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
but  these  qualities,  however  desirable  in  a 
sprig  of  celery,  are  indications  of  an  artificial 
and  unwholesome  condition.  The  human 
being  soon  loses  in  obscurity  his  color  and 
toughness,  and,  with  them,  brightness  of 
intelligence  and  vigor  of  body.  Children 
brought  up  in  mines  and  cellars  are  blanched, 
dwarfed,  stupid,  liable  to  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
and  short-lived  ;  and  grown  people,  however 
vigorous  they  may  have  been  previously,  will 
soon,  when  deprived  of  light,  become  pale 
and  feeble. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  for 
our  delicate  dames,  who  pass  so  much  of 
their  lives  indoors,  to  sit  or  lounge  in  dark 
rooms.  They  require  all  the  sun's  light  they 
can  get.  It  is  true  that  whatever  defects  of 
toilet  or  complexion  they  may  have  will  be 
better  concealed  from  a  chance  visitor,  but 
this  small  gratification  is  too  dearly  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  health. 

The  sunlight  is  not  only  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  vigor  of  the  body, 
but  acts  very  beneficially  as  a  remedy  in  dis- 
ease. The  French  make  great  use  of  it,  par- 
ticularly in  their  hospitals.  To  the  windows 
of  these  are  attached  inclined  planes  upon- 
which  the  sick  are  laid,  and  exposed  on  every 
clear  day  to  the  sun's  light.  This  has  a 
more  powerful  tonic  effect  than  all  the  iron, 
quinine,  porter,  wine  and  spirits  which  are  so 
much  used  with  us. 

Weak  and  sick  children  arc  especially 
benefited  by  exposure  to* the  sun's  light,  and 
mothers  would  do  well  to  reverse  their  usual 
order  to  the  nurse  :  M  Keep  in  the  shade.'' 
We  say,  and  we  have  science  and  experience 
on  our  side,  Keep  in  the  sun. 

If  any  one  spenk  ill  of  thee,  consider 
whether  he  has  truth  on  Ilia  side ;  if  SO,  re* 
fo rm  t h y sel f . — £} )ioUtm, 
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From  the  Country  Grntleman. 
WINGS  OF  BEES. 

Here  is  something  relative  to  the  formation 
of  the  wings  of  the  honey  bee,  which  seems  to 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  bee  experts  of 
the  country,  probably  I  might  say  by  the 
world  in  general — at  least  I  never  saw  it  spo- 
ken of  in  any  work  on  bees.  The  propelling 
power  of  the  honey  bee  consists  of  four  wings, 
two  on  a  side,  and  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  wings  is  such  that  they  can  form  two 
(one  on  a  side)  out  of  the  four.  Examining 
a  cluster  of  bees,  some  could  be  seen  with  two 
broad  wings,  like  those  of  a  fly,  while  others 
would  have  the  four.  To  solve  the  mystery, 
I  placed  a  wing  underneath  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, which  unfolded  the  mechanical  means 
whereby  the  four  wing9  were  made  two.  The 
peculiar  feature  consists  of  twenty  minute 
hooks  upon  each  back  wing,  hooking  upward, 
and  a  sort  of  ledge  upon  the  underside  of  the 
front  or  large  wing,  which  the  hooks  match 
into,  forming  one  wing  of  two.  Upon  exami- 
nation I  found  that  queen,  workers  and  drones 
all  have  the  same  number,  and  in  the  same 
relative  position.  The  question  is,  do  they 
avoid  using  the  back  wings,  except  in  case  of 
heavy  loads,  to  preserve  them  from  wear,  (the 
wings  of  old  bees  become  so  worn  and  ragged 
that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  fly)  or  can  they 
fly  faster  while  empty  with  only  the  two  for- 
ward wings  ?  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  leave  the 
question  for  conjecture. 

Forestville,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Snow. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Friends'  Association  for  the  promotion  of  First- 
day  Schools  wiihin  the  limits  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  Lombard  St.  Meeting-house, 
Baltimore,  during  the  week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  convenes  26th  inst.  (The  evening  not  yet 
determined.  En  M.  Lamb,  Clerk. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  First-day 
School  Conference,  will  meet  at  Baltimore  during 
Yearly  Meeting  week. 

Wm.  W.  Biddle,  Cleric. 


I  T  EM  S. 

Four  hundred  students  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  No  more  students 
can  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class,  except  the 
State  students  in  the  agricultural,  mechanical  and 
engineering  departments  ;  and  the  higher  class  stu- 
dents will  be  received  until  further  notice.  Profes- 
sor Agassiz  has  commenced  a  course  of  twenty 
lectures,  three  to  be  delivered  every  week. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made  in 
Rome,  in  a  cellar  in  the  Vicola  del  Balestrari.  It  is 
a  marble  pedestal  bearing  an  inscription  to  Hercules, 
by  Silius  Messala,  who  was  Consul  with  Sabinus 
under  the  Emperor  Caracella,  A.  D.,  214.  It  has 
been  excavated  near  Pompey's  theatre,  where  under 
the  Bisclone  Palace,  the  great  bronze  Hercules  now 
in  the  Vatican  was  found  in  1864. 

The  Louvre  was  commenced  by  Francis  I.,  in 
1541;  the  Tuileries  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in 


1564.  The  Tuileries  were  united  to  the  Louvre  W 
Napoleon  III.,  from  1851  to  1857.  The  orange 
trees,  of  which  there  are  several  hundred  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  were  placed  there  by  Fran- 
cis I. ,  ind  are  now  nearly  350  years  old.  They  are 
noble  trees,  and  still  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
They  are  carefully  removed  to  the  hot-house  upon 
the  first  approach  of  cold  weather. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  has 
abolished  idol  worship,  and  though  she  has  not  yet 
embraced  Christianity,  the  effect  of  her  course  is  to 
give  great  encouragement  to  the  missionaries. 

The  Hungarian  Jews. — A  German  paper  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  history  and  present  position 
of  the  Jews  in  Hungary.  In  the  eleventh  century 
King  Koloman  issued  several  decrees  allowing  them 
to  acquire  land  and  regulating  their  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  they  not  only  occupied  important  po- 
sitions in  the  administration,  but  two  of  them  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Count.  Bela  II.  (1251)  gave 
them  many  valuable  privileges  ;  among  others  that 
of  having  their  own  courts  of  justice  and  of  exercis- 
ing exclusive  control  over  their  schools.  He  also 
decreed  that  when  a  Jew  is  the  defendent  in  a  eivil 
or  criminal  action,  the  testimony  of  a  Christian 
against  him  shall  not  be  received  unless  it  is  con- 
firmed by  a  Jewish  witness.  These  privileges  have 
been  continued  to  the  Jews  ever  since,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudice  with  which  they  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  by  the  lower  classes  in  Hun- 
gary. Mattheus  Corvinus  appointed  a  Christianized 
Jew  Ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  ;  and 
Ferdinand  III.  permitted  the  Hungarian  Jews  to 
hold  a  council  at  Nagy-Ida  in  1650,  which  was 
visited  by  great  numbers  of  their  race  from  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  number  of  Jews 
now  in  Hungary  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  they  have  recently  claimed  to  be  placed 
in  all  respects  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Chris- 
tians. This  claim  has  been  favorably  received  in 
the  Hungarian  Diet,  where  steps  are  being  taken  to 
give  it  effect.  The  Hungarian  Jews  have  long  ago 
given  up  the  dream  of  a  new  Jerusalem  ;  not  one  of 
them  attended  the  Jewish  meeting  assembled  in 
New  York  in  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  Jewish  state.  In  1847  the  great 
majority  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Hungary  were 
active  supporters  of  Kossuth,  who,  they  hoped, 
would  give  them  the  same  rights  as  those  enjoyed 
by  the  Christians. 

Ancient  Architecture  in  India.  The  government 
of  India  has  recently  taken  measures  to  preserve 
the  numerous  architectural  remains  which  show 
the  history  of  various  peoples  which  have  inhabi- 
ted India  for  two  thousand  years.  One  of  the  early 
fruits  of  this  organization  hsa  been  the  preservation 
of  the  Sanchi  Tope  in  Central  India.  This  Tope  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  Buddhist 
architectural  remains  in  India,  dating  250  B.  C.  ; 
and  recently  an  application  was  made  to  the  Begum 
of  Bhopal,  in  whose  territories  it  is,  by  the  French 
Consul-General,  M.  Place,  to  allow  the  principal 
gateway  of  the  Tope  to  be  carried  off  and  set  up  in 
Paris. 

But  the  Begum — who,  being  a  Mohammedan,  is 
indifferent  to  Buddhist  buildings — before  consenting 
to  M.  Place's  proposal,  offered  the  gateway  to  the 
Indian  government  to  be  sent  to  England.  Tbe 
government  declined  the  gift,  and  recommended 
that  the  Tope  should  be  properly  conserved,  and 
suggested  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
France  and  England  to  have  casts  of  the  gateway, 
which  is  of  a  highly  decorative  character. 
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REVIEW 

Of  W.  Tallack1  s  "  Friendly  Sketches  in  Ameri- 
ca,", and  "  George  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the 
Early  Baptists" 

BY  S.  M.  JANXEY. 
(Continued  from  page  532.; 

During  a  sojourn  of  four  months  in  this 
country,  in  the  year  1860,  Wm.  Tallack  con- 
versed familiarly  with  the  members  of  the 
several  organizations  claiming  the  name  of 
Friends,  seeking  for  information  from  each 
section  concerning  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
separation  of  1827-8,  and  of  the  subsequent 
divisions  among  the  Orthodox  Friends. 
This  course  of  impartial  investigation  was 
not  satisfactory  to  some  of  the  rigid  secta- 
rians in  this  country.  Thus  he  writes :  "  When 
I  mentioned  to  American  Orthodox  Friends 
that  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  little  of  the 
Hicksites  also, and  of  hearing  what  they  had  to 
say  and  show  of  their  own  side,  I  was  strong- 
ly dissuaded,  and  told  that  it  was  considered 
derogatory  for  an  Orthodox  Friend  to  n  i  t  (Mid 
a  Hicksite  meeting,  or  associate  with  them, 
and  that  in  fact  it  was  positively  a  disowna- 
ble  offence.  I  was  sorry  to  nave  to  act  differently 
from  the  advice  of  my  kind  friends,  but  re- 
plied, that  we  had  an  old  English  motto, 
'  Hear  both  sides,'  and  that  I  was  resolved  lo 

act  upon  it." 
It  did  not  comport  with  his  independent 

spirit  to  put  himself  in    leading-strings,  as 

most  of  the  English  Friends  risking  this! 


country  have  done,  and  his  free  inquiries  re- 
sulted in  obtaining  much  more  reliable  in- 
formation than  had  been  gathered  by  his 
brethren  and  sisters  in  religious  profession. 
In  his  Friendly  Sketches,  under  the  head  of 
"Hicksites,"  he  gives  an  account  of  El  ins 
Hicks,  whose  sincerity,  purity  and  self-deny- 
ing life,  he  fully  acknowledges,  but  avers  that 
"  his  views  of  Christian  truth  were  of  a  very 
imperfect  character,"  especially  in  regard  to 
"the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour  and  of  his 
sacrifice  on  Calvary." 

This  estimate  of  the  doctrine  of  Elias 
Hicks  is  what  we  should  expect  from  those 
who  believe  in  expiatory  atonement,  and  we 
do  not  blame  them  for  expressing  their 
honest  convictions  in  a  Christian  Spirit,  In 
the  account  given  by  W.  Tallack  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  separation  in  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  in  1827,  he  agrees 
substantially  with  the  statements  in  my  His- 
tory of  the  Separation,  which  are  generally 
founded  on  testimony  given  in  a  court  of 
equity  by  witnesses  of  both  parties,  testifying 
under  toe  solemn  sanction  of  an  affirmation. 
A  few  passages  selected  from  Tallack 's 
"  Sketches"  arc  here  subjoined  : 

"  In  Philadelphia,  there  had  grown,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an 
increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
elders  to  consider  themselves  as  a  virtually 
irresponsible  body,  and  as  possessing  execu- 
tive disciplinary  powers,  separate  from,  or 
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co-ordinate  with  the  authority  of  the  main 
body  of  the  members  in  the  meetings  by 
which  they  were  appointed." 

"  Previously  to  the  first  great  division  of 
the  Society  in  America  into  Hicksites  and 
Orthodox,  in  1827,  there  was,  especially  in 
Philadelphia,  a  class  of  Friends  professing 
great  zeal  for  the  1  ancient  testimonies'  of 
their  body,  but  exercising  an  undue  influence 
in  the  disciplinary  management  of  the  Society, 
and  by  no  means  specially  characterized  by 
charity  towards  those  whose  views  did  not 

unite  with  their  own."  "In  fact,  the 

meetings  in  some  parts  of  America  at  that 
time,  but  especially  in  Philadelphia,  were 
under  the  governing  influence  of  a  number 
of  individuals  having  a  close  outward  appear- 
ance of  Quakerism,  but  practically  denying 
its  gospel  power  and  love."  P.  90 — 91. 

In  relation  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1827,  he  writes :  "  That  large  assembly, 
at  its  commencement,  was  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  its  clerk. 
The  Orthodox  section  had  nominated  the 
clerk  of  the  preceding  years  ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
meeting.  Two-thirds  were  for  a  change,  and 
one-third  for  continuing  the  old  one.  Seeing 
they  could  not  agree,  the  Orthodox  clerk  de- 
clared himself  the  officially  appointed  one. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  meeting  should  adjourn  indefinitely  ; 
but  the  Orthodox  would  not  agree  to  this, 
and  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  Yearly  Meeting  themselves.  The 
large  majority  were  of  Hicksite  sympathies, 
but  desired  to  be  peaceable  and  patient.".  .  . 
"  The  result  of  their  decision  was  to  with- 
draw from  a  body  where  a  minority  of  less 
than  one-third  assumed  the  preponderance 
and  attempted  to  sway  the  whole."* 

"  Several  English  ministers  also  came  to 
America  during  these  conflicts,  and  it  seems 
more  than  doubtful  whether  they  did  not 
rather  add  to  the  difficulties  than  lessen  them. 
They  were  all  very  excellent  Friends  them- 
selves, but  it  so  happened  that  nearly  all,  ex- 
cept William  Forster  of  Norwich,  who  pur- 
sued a  conciliatory  policy  towards  each 
division,  had  a  full  ordinary  share  of  human 
frailty,  and  joined  in  various  degrees  with 
those  actuated  by  party  spirit."f 

"  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  worthy 
English  Friends  took  a  distorted  view  of 
things,  from  confining  themselves  too  ex- 
clusively to  association  with  those  only  whose 
opinions  were  accordant  with  their  own  pre- 
vious views,  and  tinged,  in  addition,  with 
much  personal  and  party  feeling.  I  wTas  in- 
informed  that  through  some  of  these  visitors, 

*  Friendly  Sketches,  &c,  pp.  146,  147. 
t  Ibid,  p.  91. 


a  more  rigid  policy  was  in  some  instances 
adopted  against  the  Hicksites,  in  the  way  of 
disowning  more  freely  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case."* 

In  Tallack's  "  Friendly  Sketches"  there  is 
a  notice  of  "the  spacious  and  very  neat  meet- 
ing house  on  Pace  Street,"  and  of  Friend's 
Central  School.  He  says,  "  One  of  the  Pro- 
fessors at  Haverford  College  informed  me 
that  those  of  their  students  who  came  from 
this  school  were  peculiarly  well  prepared  for 
prosecuting  higher  studies."  He  observes 
that  the  system  of  doctrine  held  by  our  sec- 
tion of  the  Society  "  as  seen  in  many  or  most 
of  its  professors,  is  in  itself  very  distinct  from 
infidelity,  and  possesses  much  that  is  both  Chris- 
tian and  Friendly;  but  one  of  its  special  dan- 
gers lies  in  having  broken  down  the  w7alls  of 
Bible  authority  and  evangelical  doctrine, 
which  can  alone  place  an  effective  barrier 
and  clear  distinction  between  spiritual  liberty 
and  sceptical  license."! 

This  charge  of  defectiveness  in  doctrine  is 
sufficiently  rebutted  by  his  assertion  that  the 
early  Friends  were  in  like  manner  defective  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  accords  to  them 
the  highest  praise  for  practical  righteousness 
and  a  devotional  spirit.  In  defence  of  our- 
selves we  are  content  to  reply,  "  That  after 
the  way  that  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  we 
the  God  of  our  fathers." 

In  the  years  1828  and  1830,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  representing  our 
section  of  the  Society  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  addressed  affectionate  epistles  to 
London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines and  testimony  of  the  early -Friends.  In 
the  epistle  of  1830  is  this  declaration  :  "  We 
are  not  sensible  of  any  dereliction  on  our 
part  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  our 
blessed  Lord.  The  history  of  the  birth,  life, 
acts,  death  and  resurrection  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
as  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
him,  we  reverently  believe." 

These  epistles  were  not  permitted  to  be 
read  in  London  Yearly  Meeting.  From  that 
day  to  this,  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  depart- 
ing from  the  characteristic  fairness  of  Eng- 
lishmen, have  refused  to  "  hear  both  sides," 
although  they  claim  this  as  their  national 
motto.  Our  overtures  for  a  friendly  corres- 
pondence having  been  reiected,  and  the  mis- 
representations of  our  adversaries  accepted  in 
preference  to  our  own  statements  of  our  doc- 
trines, we  feel  clear  of  blame  in  this  matter, 
having  no  apology  to  offer,  and  being  fully 
assured  that  the  cause  of  Truth  will  ultimate- 
ly prevail. 

After  the  separation  of  1827-8,  the  Ortho- 

*  Sketches,  &c,  p.  150. 
tP.  156. 
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dox  Friends  of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
on  this  continent  apppointed  committees  to 
meet  in  convention,  who  prepared  and  issued 
a  "  Testimony,"  in  relation  to  their  doctrines, 
which  was  signed  by  Elisha  Bates,  Clerk  of 
the  General  Committee.  This  effort  to  pro- 
mote uniformity  of  belief  was  unavailing,  as 
all  such  efforts  must  be,  when  Christian  love 
and  charity  do  not  prevail. 

The  division  in  their  ranks  produced  by 
the  opposition  oi  John  Wilbur  to  the  doc- 
I      trines  of  J.  J.  Gurney,  was  accompanied  by 
feelings  no  less  adverse  to  each  other,  than 
I      those  manifested  towards  our  branch  of  the 
I     Society.    In  Tallack's  remarks  upon  "  The 
Philadelphia  Friends,"  he  is  very  severe  upon 
■     the  Wilburite  party,  which  has  the  ascend- 
I     ency  in  the  Orthodox  Yearly  Meeting  of  that 
[  city. 

"The  disciplinary  gatherings,"  he  says,  "of 
j:     the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  are  so  dis- 
[■     united  and  controversial  as  to  have  become 
almost  proverbial.    But  the  assemblies  of 
the  Evangelical  brethren  there   and  else- 
where are  characterized  by  harmony  and 
j  pleasantness."* 

In  another  section  of  his  Sketches,  being 
[j  desirous  to  do  justice  to  all,  he  brings  for- 
I :  ward  what  he  calls  "  the  bright  side  of  Wilbur- 
|  ism,"  which  perhaps  is  intended  to  apply  to 
I  other  sections  than  the  meridian  of  Phila- 
|  delphia. 

"I  may  be  mistaken,"  he  writes,  "but  it  is  my 
I     real  impression,  that  the  Evangelical  portion 
of  our  Society  has  by  no  means  surpassed  the 
Wilrwarite  section  in  the  special  feature  of  re- 
I      ligious  depth  of  character.  There  is  a  danger  of 
erring  on  each  side,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  lay 
I     down  the  formalisms  of  a  minute  peculiarity  of 
I     dress  or  speech,  than  it  is  to  take  up  in  their  place 
an  increased  adherence  to  the  real  simplicity, 
the  spirituality,  and  the  self-denial,  which 
|     genuine  Quakerism  and  Christianity  incul- 
cate."! 

The  position  now  occupied  by  the  Ortho- 
dox Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  is  very 
extraordinary.  Having  cut  itself  off  from 
friendly  intercourse  with  all  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, it  stands  aloof,  isolated  and  dissatisfied  ; 

I  still  engaged  in  controversial  warfare ;  deeply 
exercised  on  account  of  the  shortcomings  of 

I     other  religious  bodies,  and  apparently  uncou- 

I     scious  of  its  own. 

(To  be  continued.) 

If  a  seaman  should  turn  back  every  time 
J  he  encounters  a  head-wind,  he  would  never 
I     make  ft  voyage.   So  he  who  permits  himself 

to  be  baffled  by  adverse  circumstances,  will 
|     never  make  headway  in  the  voyage  of  life. 

.*  Friendly  Sketches,  &c,  p.  90; 

t  Friendly  Sketches,  &0  ,  pp.  119,  120. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  NATURAL  MAN. 

The  following  reflections  were  revived  by 
reading  the  essay  on  "  The  Natural  Man," 
which  appeared  Ninth  month  26.  They  are 
offered  for  insertion  in  the  Intelligencer,  not 
in  desire  for  debate,  believing  it  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  present  day  for  professing 
Christians  to  cease  from  controversy  on  re- 
ligious opinions  and  doctrines,  and  centre  in 
faith  in  God,  doing  all  that  in  sincerity  of  soul 
we  believe  He  requires  of  us, — keeping  the 
first  and  greatest  commandment,  to  love  Him 
above  all,  and  to  be  led  and  governed  by  His 
Spirit.  Then  we  shall  realize,  and  in  our 
daily  life  and  conversation  manifest  the  fruits 
of  His  Spirit, — "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance."  These  are  "  the  weapons  of  our 
warfare,  that,  as  the  apostle  Paul  says,  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,  casting  down 
imaginations  and  every  high  thought  that  ex- 
alteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God." 
Thus  love  casts  out  hatred,  meekness  casts  out 
pride,  gentleness  overcomes  anger, — impa- 
tience,— and  every  Christian  feeling  or  virtue 
casts  out  its  opposite  in  the  human  mind.  The 
query  may  arise,  How  shall  we  attain  this  high 
state?  The  reply  is,  by  taking  up  our  daily 
cross  to  every  inordinate  desire  of"  the  natural 
man,"  saying,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O 
God,  be  done."  Many  that  have  passed  away 
have  left  on  record  their  experience  of  the 
necessity  of  the  daily  cross,  and  many  now 
know  that  if  they  are  worthy  to  be  called  the 
followers  of  Christ,  they  must  live  a  life  of 
self-denial,  as  he  testified.  Most  surely  did 
He  who  is  all  goodness,  love  and  power  make 
man  and  pronounce  him  good.  All  the  pro- 
pensities of  man's  human  nature  while  Under 
the  divine  government  are  good  and  necessary 
for  him,  while  in  this  lower  world.  Man  is  ft 
wonderful  being,  constituted  of  "body,  soul 
and  spirit,"  as  said  an  inspired  writer ;  and 
well  may  a  modern  poet  say, 

11  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  ahject,  how  aucust. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  ! 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  ! 

Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain, 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity." 

He  has  a  body,  intellectual  reasoning  pow- 
ers, and  propensities  that  belong  to  "  the  na- 
tural man,"  but  over  and  above  all,  an  im- 
mortal soul,  pure  and  guiltless,  but  liable  to 
become  impure  and  unholy  by  yielding  to  (he 
strong  self-will  of  our  human  nature.  We  see 
that  a  desire  to  procure  a  portion  of  this 
world's  treasure  is  necessary  and  g-ood  {'or  u>, 
but  if  indulged  beyond  the  limit  marked  out 
by  our  Creator,  this  propensity  becomes  ava- 
rice and  covetousness.    What  frauds,  iiijm- 
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tice  and  cruelties  have  not  even  professed 
Christians  resorted  to,  to  get  money  !  Love 
of  the  approbation  of  our  fellow  creatures  is 
good,  but  oh  !  how  watchful  and  prayerful 
ought  we  ever  to  be,  that  this  desire  does  not 
become  pride,  ambition  and  haughtiness, 
wishing  to  be  exalted  and  called  of  men 
Rabbi.  Thus  we  might  enumerate  all  the 
propensities  of  "  the  natural  man,"  good  in 
themselves,  but  necessary  to  be  limited  and 
restrained  by  that  power  and  wisdom  that  is 
profitable  to  direct  in  all  things ;  because  the 
improper  indulgence  of  them  brings  all  the 
sin  and  wickedness  we  see  in  the  world,  and 
the  soul  becomes  unfit  for  sweet  communion 
with  our  Father  in  heaven  while  here  on  earth, 
and  for  joy  and  felicity  through  a  never-ending 
eternity.  But  He  who  gave  laws  to  every 
part  of  His  works  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  and  move  in  the  sphere  He  designed, 
also  gave  man,  the  highest  and  noblest  of  His 
creatures,  a  divine  law,  to  enable  him  so  to  live 
as  to  glorify  his  Creator,  and  dignified  him 
with  free  agency,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to 
choose  whether  he  will  sow  to  the  flesh,  and 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  or  sow  to  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting. 
The  Divine  Law  Jesus  called  "the  Spirit  of 
Truth  ;"  one  of  the  apostles  calls  it  "  the  light 
that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world and  another  speaks  of  it  as  the 
"  Grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation  and 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men ;"  and  Geo.  Fox 
called  it  the  "  Light  within."  It  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  professed  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  which  "our  forefathers  taught 
practically,"  as  well  as  by  word  and  doctrine. 
It  needs  no  philosophy  to  explain  or  illustrate 
it ;  it  is  simple,  plain,  but  powerful,  easily 
understood  by  those  who  are  obedient  to  its 
teachings.  It  is  to  this  government  the 
prophet  alludes  when  he  says  "  the  wolf  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid,  the  calf  and  the  young  lion 
together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
Another  prophet  says,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,"  &c.  &c.  If 
we  are  wise  enough  to  choose  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  on  this  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  he  will  regulate  all  our  feelings  into 
perfect  order ;  even  our  good  benevolent  feel- 
ings, figured  by  the  lamb  and  the  kid,  need  to 
be  regulated  by  this  Divine  Teacher,  lest  we 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  true  wisdom.  Let 
us  no  longer  consult  with  flesh  and  blood,  or 
with  our  reasoning  powers,  but  feeling  our 
own  frailties,  as  no  doubt  Paul  did  when  he 
said,  "  In  me  there  is  no  good  thing,"  as  God 
is  good,  let  us  confide  in  him,  and  all  Scrip- 
ture passages  necessary  for  us  to  understand 
will  be  opened  to  us,  and  we  will  give  Him  the 


praise,  for  it  is  His  due  henceforth  and  for- 
ever. R.  H. 

From  Reformers  and  Martyrs, 

BY  WILLIAM  HODGSON. 
HENRI  OF  LAUSANNE. 

About  the  same  time  that  Peter  de  Bruys 
came  forth  as  a  preacher  of  reform  in  the 
south  of  France,  a  youth  of  powerful  talents 
and  great  mental  activity,  named  Henri,  in- 
cited by  similar  views,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  district  of  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland. 
Neander's  Life  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux*  thus 
delineates  his  extraordinary  course,  and  the 
results  of  his  teaching  : 

"  He  had  been  a  monk  in  some  monastery 
of  the  Cluniac  order,  probably  devoted  to  the 
cloister  by  his  parents,  and  brought  up  there. 
The  diligent  and  devotional  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  had  opened  his  mind  to  the  truth, 
which  he  ardently  embraced  in  all  its  purity." 
[Rather  too  strong  an  expression  of  Nean- 
der's, considering  all  the  circumstances.] 
"  The  picture  of  the  apostles  travelling  in 
poverty  through  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  truth  ;  that  of  the  affectionate 
fellowship  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who, 
connected  by  no  outward  ties,  lived  together 
in  the  bond  of  a  common  faith  and  a  mutual 
love,  excited  a  holy  enthusiasm  in  his  soul, 
causing  him  to  regard  with  still  greater  abhor- 
rence the  vices  of  his  times  and  the  corruption 
of  the  church,  which  had  so  widely  departed 
from  the  apostolic  model.  -  r 

Weary  of  the  constraints  of  conventual 
life,  and  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was 
in  no  wise  bound  by  human  ordinances,  and 
the  obligations  grounded  upon  them,  he  aban- 
doned his  convent,  in  order  to  publish  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  among  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  totally  deficient  in  clear  reli- 
gious knowledge ;  to  rebuke  their  vices  from 
the  Bible,  and  to  exhort  men  to  contrition 
and  repentance.  He  himself  always  appeared 
in  the  garb  of  a  penitent,  meanly  clad,  and 
wearing  a  flowing  beard.  He  went  barefoot 
even  in  winter,  carrying  a  staff  before  him, 
to  which  a  cross  was  fastened,  as  a  token  that 
his  object  was  to  exhort  men  to  follow  the 
cross  of  Christ.  On  his  arrival  in  any  town, 
he  took  up  his  lodgings  indifferently  with  any 
of  the  townspeople,  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
meanest  fare.  He  possessed  all  those  quali- 
ties calculated  to  make  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  people.  His  person  was  dignified  and 
commanding,  his  voice  loud  and  sonorous, 
and  the  effect  of  his  discourses  was  heighten- 
ed by  the  eloquent  expression  of  a  keen  and 
flashing  eye.  His  manner  wras  like  his  char- 
acter, impassioned ,  his  words  flowed  with  a 
natural  eloquence,  warm  from  the  heart ;  and 

*English  translation  by  M.  Wrench.  Lond.,  1843. 
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he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  texts  of 
Scripture  with  which  his  representations  were 
enforced.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  learn- 
ing was  soon  spread  abroad  in  that  country; 
and  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  came  in 
throngs  to  confess  their  sins  to  him,  and  went 
away  declaring  that  they  had  never  before 
seen  a  man  in  whom  authority  and  kindness 
were  so  admirably  blended,  at  whose  preach- 
ing even  a  heart  of  iron  might  readily  be 
moved  to  repentance,  and  whose  life  might 
serve  as  a  model  to  all  monks,  hermits  and 
priests. 

"  In  the' year  1116,  Henri  sent  two  of  his 
disciples,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  penitents, 
and  bearing  the  standard  of  the  cross,  to  the 
city  of  Mans,  to  announce  his  arrival  to 
Bishop  Hildebert,  and  to  obtain  his  permis- 
sion to  preach  there.  The  people,  to  whom 
Henri  was  well  known  by  reputation,  and 
who  had  for  a  long  time  been  anxiously  de- 
siring an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing 
him,  received  his  messengers  as  angels.  At 
this  era  it  was  not  unusual  for  monks  to  travel 
I  from  country  to  country,  preaching  repent- 
ance. Hildebert  therefore  deemed  Henri  to 
be  one  of  these,  for  he  was  not  yet  regarded 
as  a  heretic.  His  discourses  had  been  direct- 
ed rather  toward  practical  Christianity  than 
to  dogmatical  subjects.  He  had  attacked  not 
the  doctrines,  but  the  vices  of  the  church. 
Hildebert  was  one  of  those  better  bishops, 
who  had  the  interest  of  religion  at  heart,  and 
it  was  thus  a  personal  gratification  to  him  to 
welcome  a  man  who,  possessing  such  power  of 
influencing  the' mind,  made  use  of  it  to  in- 
cline the  heart  to  good.  The  bishop  was  also 
wise  enough  to  perceive  that,  by  refusing  him 
admittance,  he  should  only  exasperate  the 
people,  and  render  himself  obnoxious  to  them. 
j;  He  therefore  gave  a  gracious  and  hospitable 
i  reception  to  Henri's  messengers,  and  although 
he  was  himself  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  to 
j  Rome,  he  left  orders  with  his  archdeacons, 
among  other  charges,  to  give  free  admission 
to  Henri  in  his  absence,  and  to  allow  him  full 
H  liberty  of  preaching.  1 1  is  orders  were  observ- 
I  ed,  and  Henri  soon  produced  the  same  power- 
ful impression  at  Mans  that  he  had  done  else 
where.  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  less  in- 
|  fluenced  (than  those  of  a  more  elevated  post- 
I  tion)  by  self-interest,  were  attracted  by  hia 
discourses,  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  hia 
allegations  relative  to  the  corruption  of  the 
church.    They  listened  with  the  most,  eager 

j  attention,  and  were  moved  to  teart  by  (via 
words.  Henri  had  hitherto  acted  wisely  in 
bringing  forward  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 

H  and  had  attacked  vice  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  these  truths,  without  personality. 
But  the  heat  of  youth  now  urged  him  to  a 
series  of  passionate  sallies  against  the  clergy." 


[Or  was  it  that  his  zeal  was  enkindled  against 
their  vicious  course,  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  exposing  the  falsity  of  their  preten- 
sions?] "  And  these,  as  is  always  the  case, 
found  the  readiest  reception  from  the  people. 
The  clergy  became  hateful  and  despicable  in 
their  eyes.  They  refused  to  have  any  inter- 
course with  them.  And  it  was  only  the 
protection  of  the  nobles  that  sheltered  the 
priesthood  from  their  threatened  vengeance. 
On  one  occasion,  when  some  of  the  clergy 
came  to  remonstrate  with  Henri,  they  were 
so  roughly  handled  by  the  people  as  to  be  too 
happy  to  escape  in  safety.  Not  daring  open- 
ly to  proclaim  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion which  had  been  pronounced  against  him, 
they  sent  it  in  writing  by  one  of  their  mem- 
bers.'; 

This  remarkable  document  ends  with  the 
expression,  that  if  he  should  presume  to  con- 
tinue to  scatter  poison, -he  is  excommunicated 
by  the  authority  of  Pope  Paschal,  the  succes- 
sor of  Peter,  the  first  of  the  apostles,  and  a 
desire  that  in  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment 
Henri  may  be  overtaken  by  the  eternal  curse 
of  the  Almighty ! 

Henri  refused  to  receive  the  document,  not 
recognizing  the  authority  of  the  tribunal 
whence  it  issued,  nor  the  truth  of  its  asser- 
tions. 

Neander  continues  :  "That  Henri,  who  be- 
lieved it  to  be  his  duty  far  rather  to  obey  the 
voice  of  God,  by  which  he  felt  himself  called, 
than  the  commandments  of  man,  should  ut- 
terly have  disregarded  this  intimation,  was 
but  natural ;  and  he  went  on  laboring  as  be- 
fore. His  influence  and  authority  continued 
to  increase  in  the  city.  His  word  became 
law.  Gold  and  silver  he  might  have  had  at 
his  pleasure.  Had  Henri  been  nothing  more 
than  a  covetous  and  ambitious  demagogue,  he 
might  easily  have  availed  himself  of  his  in- 
fluence to  enrich  himself,  and  to  usurp  the 
government  of  the  city,  by  arming  the  people 
against  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood.  But 
he  made  use  of  his  power  only  to  realise  hit 
own  ideas,  and  accepted  only  so  much  of  the 
offered  gold  as  he  required  for  the  execution 
ofhisplans.  His  first  object  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christian  brotherly  love  and  fel- 
lowship, in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  cor- 
ruption of  morals  and  self-seeking  worldli; 
Women  who  had  lived  unehastelv  were  to 
cut  off  their  hair,  and  burn  it,  together  with 
their  garments,  in  public,  in  order  to  .h>icr 
others  from  similar  courses  by  this  disgrace. 
Regarding  celibacy,  and  the  difficulties  throf  I 
in  the  way  of  marriage  by  the  canonical  im- 
pediments, as  the  most  obvious  sources  of  the 
prevailing  dissoluteness  of  manners,  he  fookt  I 
to  early  marriages  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  moral  condition  ;  and  therefore  he  him- 
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self  solemnized  several  marriages  between 
the  youths  of  the  city,  without  respect  to  the 
canonical  hinderances ;  which,  . in  his  opinion, 
were  grounded  on  human  tradition  only.  He 
believed  marriage  to  be  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, and  separations  between  those  whom 
God  had  joined  together  inadmissible  on  any 
grounds.  The  woman  took  an  oath  before 
Henri,  that  she  would  preserve  inviolable 
fidelity  to  her  husband  for  life,  and  that  she 
would  renounce  all  pomp  of  dress — in  this 
age  the  source  of  the  most  lavish  expenditure. 
No  considerations  of  property  were  in  future 
to  influence  the  matrimonial  connection. 
Neither  gold  nor  silver — neither  dower  nor 
possessions — ought  to  be  the  objects  sought 
in  each  other  by  those  whom  God  had  brought 
together  in  a  holy  union.  The  distinctions 
occasioned  by  worldly  possessions  should  be 
removed  by  Christian  love.  He  therefore,  in 
opposition  to  the  existing  custom,  celebrated 
marriages  between  the  free  and  those  who  had 
served  as  bondmen, — clothing  the  latter  out 
of  the,fund  he  had  formed  with  the  money 
which  had  been  given  him. 

"  This  was  all  beautiful  and  sublime,  as 
flowing  from  a  heart  that  had  its  home  in  a 
better  world.  It  would  have  been  well  if  such 
a  community  as  Henri  represented  to  himself 
could  have  existed  in  a  world  so  beset  with 
corruption  and  variety  of  hinderances;  or  if 
he  could  have  looked  into  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  he  thus  united. 

"  The  news  of  Hildebert's  return  from 
Rome  induced  Henri  to  withdraw  to  some  of 
the  neighboring  castles,  from  whence  he  con- 
tinued his  labors.  The  bishop  made  his  en- 
trance into  the  city,  followed  by  a  brilliant 
retinue.  But  he  found  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place,  and  when  he  would  have 
given  his  blessing  to  the  people,  they  con- 
temptuously rejected  it,  exclaiming,  '  We  de- 
sire neither  your  learning  nor  your  blessing. 
Let  it  fall  to  the  ground.  For  we  have  a 
father  and  a  priest  who  surpasses  you  in  dig- 
nity, in  sanctity  of  life,  and  in  learning — him 
your  clergy  despise  as  a  blasphemer.  We 
feel  that  he  lays  bare  their  vices  with  a  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  rebukes  their  errors  and 
excesses  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  ven- 
geance will  swiftly  overtake  them,  for  having 
presumed  to  forbid  the  holy  man  to  publish 
the  word  of  the  Lord/ 

"  It  was  a  task  of  much  difficulty  to  restore 
peace  between  the  clergy  and  the  highly  ex- 
asperated people;  but  Hildebert's  prudence 
and  gentleness  contributed  greatly  toward  ef- 
fecting it.  A  demagogue,  who  had  been  in- 
debted for  his  reputaion  solely  to  those  arts 
by  which  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  to  be 
won,  would  have  been  quickly  forgotten. 
The  foundation  of  Henri's  influence  lay  deep- 


er. After  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  most  scandalous  reports  con- 
cerning the  life  of  the  '  heretic,'  his  memory 
was  still  affectionately  cnerished  in  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

"  Henri  now  turned  to  the  south  of  France, 
and  at  Poitou,  Bordeaux,  and  other  cities,  he 
produced  a  powerful  impression.  Coming 
farther  south,  he  fell  in  with  Pierre  de  Bruys, 
a  man  who  was  actuated  by  a  like  spirit ; 
they  united  and  labored  in  common.  After 
the  death  of  Pierre  de  Bruys,  Henri  became 
the  leader  of  the  sect,  and  made  journeys 
throughout  Provence,  Languedoc"  and  Gas- 
cony.  The  bishops  who  presided  over  these 
provinces,  and  had  been  earnestly  exhorted 
by  Peter  of  Clugni  to  suppress  the  prevailing 
heresies,  now  strove,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  person  of 
the  leader;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1134, 
the  Bishop  of  Aries  succeeded  in  securing 
Henri,  whom  he  took  with  him  to  the  Council 
then  held  at  Pisa.  Here  he  was  compelled 
[it  is  said]  to  retract  all  the  errors  of  which 
he  was  accused. 

"  We  must  have  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  before 
we  can  venture  to  determine  whether  Henri 
really  betrayed  his  convictions  ;  for  we  learn 
from  ecclesiastical  history  how  little  to  be 
trusted  are  the  statements  of  adverse  parti- 
sans. He  was  there  given  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  ;  but  we  soon  find 
him  again  at  liberty,  probably  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  Bernard,  whose  attention  was  at 
that  time  absorbed  by  greater  matters,  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  the  Italian  church. 

"  It  was  in  the  mountainous  country  about 
Toulouse  and  Albi  that  Henri  now  made  his 
appearance.  The  nature  of  the  country  ren- 
dered it  a  safe  asylum  to  the  secretaries ;  and 
the  great  feudatories  who  were  seated  there, 
instigated  either  by  the  preaching  of  Henri, 
or  by  their  own  hatred  of  the  ambitious  cler- 
gy, found  many  adherents  both  among  the 
inferior  burghers  and  among  the  handicrafts- 
men, especially  the  weavers.  His  opponent 
Bernard  has  left  the  following  picture  of  his 
influence :  '  The  churches  are  without  congre- 
gations, the  congregations  without  a  priest. 
The  priests  are  no  longer  treated  with  the 
reverence  due  to  them.  The  churches  are 
avoided  as  though  they  were  synagogues. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  is  no  longer  held 
sacred  ;  the  .sacraments  are  no  longer  rever- 
enced ;  the  festivals  no  longer  observed.  Men 
die  in  their  sins,  and  souls  are  hurried  before 
the  awful  judgment-seat  of  God  without  hav- 
ing been  reconciled  to  Him  by  penance,  or 
strengthened  by  the  supper  of  the  Lord.  The 
way  to  Christ  is  closed  against  the  children  of 
Christians ;  the  grace  of  baptism  is  denied ; 
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and  those  whom  the  Saviour  called  to  Him 
with  fatherly  love,  '  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,"  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
draw  nigh  unto  heaven." 

What  should  we  now  say  of  the  professed 
minister  of  Christ  who  would  substitute  re- 
conciliation by  penance  for  reconciliation  by 
Christ,  and  who  would  assert  that  the  denial 
of  baptism  by  water  had  closed  the  way  to 
the  Saviour  and  to  heaven  ? 

Neander  proceeds  to  say  that,  "  alarmed  at 
the  growing  influence  of  Henri,  whose  doc- 
trines were  spreading  more  and  more  widely 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  who  was  now 
openly  protected  by  several  of  the  principal 
nobles,  in  particular  by  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse ;  Pope  Eugenius,  who  was  at  that  time 
residing  in  France,  dispatched  the  cardinal 
bishop  Allerich  of  Ostia,  accompanied  by 
other  bishops,  into  the  south,  with  instruc- 
tions to  suppress  the  sect.  The  legate,  know- 
ing Bernard's  power  over  the  minds  of  men, 
persuaded  him  to  join  the  expedition,  and  to 
him  the  cardinal  was  indebted  for  the  final 
success  of  his  efforts."  "Bernard's  arrival 
and  preaching  wrought  a  powerful  effect  in 
the  city  of  Toulouse  (and  Albi),  and  Henri 
and  his  adherents  were  forced  to  make  their 
escape." 

"  It  was  in  the  castles  of  the  nobles  that  the 
Henricians  now  found  their  chief  security ; 
for  Bernard  had  persuaded  most  of  the  peo- 
ple to  unite  in  a  league  against  the  "  heretics ;" 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  exclude 
them  from  the  rights  of  burghership,  and  to 
renounce  all  commerce  with  them."  "He 
urged  them  to  pursue  the  '  heretics,'  till  they 
had  utterly  driven  them  out  of  their  borders  ; 
'for,'  said  he,  'the  sheep  are  not  safe  while 
there  are  serpents  in  their  neighborhood.' 
And  while  exhorting  them  to  practise  hospi- 
tality, he  added  the  warning,  "  Receive  not 
any  strange  or  unknown  preacher,  unless  he 
be  sent  by  the  pope  or  by  your  bishop ;  for 
there  be  preachers,  who,  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  piety,  and  renouncing  its  ways, 
introduce  profane  novelties  in  word  and 
thought,  mingling  poison  with  honey." 

"  Henri  himself  was  captured  shortly  after 
these  transactions,  through  the  exertions  of 
the  bishops,  and  led  in  chains  before  Pope 
Eugenius,  at  the  Council  of  Rheims.  But  al 
the  intercession  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
his  sentence  was  mitigated  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  some  convent,  where  he  soon 
afterward  died,"  in  the  year  1  M.S. 

The  things  to  be  desired  for  man  in  B 
healthy  slate  are,  that  he  should  not.  see 
dreams,  but  realities;  that  he  should  not  de- 
stroy life,  but  save  it;  and  that  he  should  be 
not  rich,  but  content. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SERMONS  OF  F.W.ROBERTSON. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  man  is  never  to  re- 
examine a  question  once  settled.  A  great 
Christian,  whose  works  are  popular,  has  ad- 
vised that  when  a  view  has  once  been  arrived 
at  as  true,  it  should  be,  as  it  were,  laid  upon 
the  shelf,  and  never  again  looked  on  as  an 
open  question;  but  surely  this  is  false.  A 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  with  such  light 
as  he  has,  forms  his  views  :  is  he  never  to 
have  more  light  ?  Is  he  never  to  open  again 
the  questions  which  his  immature  mind  has 
decided  on  once?  Is  he  never, in  manhood, 
with  manhood's  data  and  manhood's  experi- 
ence to  modify  or  even  reverse  what  once 
seemed  the  very  Truth  itself?  Nay,  my 
brethren — the  weak  pride  of  consistency,  the 
cowardice  which  dares  not  say,  I  have  been 
wrong  all  my  life,  the  false  anxiety  which  is 
fostered  to  be  true  to  our  principles,  rather 
than  to  make  sure  that  our  principles  are 
true, — all  this  would  leave  in  Romanism  the 
man  who  is  born  a  Roman.  It  is  not  so. 
The  best  and  bravest  have  struggled  from 
error  into  truth  :  they  listened  to  their  honest 
doubts,  and  tore  up  their  old  beliefs  by  the 
very  roots. 

Distinguish,  however.  A  man  may  un- 
settle the  verdict  of  his  intellect;  it  is  at  his 
peril  that  he  tampers  with  the  convictions  of 
his  conscience.  Every  opinion  and  view 
must  remain  an  open  question,  freely  to  be 
tried  with  fresh  light.  But  there  are  Eter- 
nal Truths  of  Right  and  Wrong,  such  as  the 
plain  moralities  and  instinctive  decencies  of 
social  life,  upon  which  it  is  perilous  to  argue. 
There  are  plain  cases  of  immediate  duty, 
where  it  is  only  safe  to  act  at  once. 

The  Truth  is  made  up  of  principles, — an 
inward  Life,  not  any  formula  of  words.  (  rod's 
character  —  spiritual  worship  —  the  Divine 
Life  in  the  Soul.  The  words  which  I  sj^wk 
unto  you,  they  are  Spirit  and  they  are  Life. 
How  could  Pilate's  question  be  answered  ex- 
cept by  a  life?  The  Truth,  then,  which 
Pilate  wanted — which  you  want,  and  1  want 
— is  not  the  boundless  verities,  but  Truth  of 
inward  life.  Truth  for  me:  Truth  enough 
to  guide  me  in  this  darkling  world  ;  enough 
to  teach  me  how  to  live  and  how  to  die, 


HEALTH  A\n  MONEY, 
There  is  this  difference  between  those  two 
temporal  blessings,  health  and  money:  money 
is  the  most  envied,  but  the  least  enjoyed  : 
health  is  the  most  enjoyed,  hut  the  least  en- 
vied ;  and  this  superiority  of  the  latter  is  still 
more  obvious,  when  wo.  reflect  that  the  poor- 
est man  would  not  part  with  health  for  money, 
hut.  that  the  richest  would  gladly  part  with  all 
their  money  lor  health. 
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^pRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

When  my  spirit  is  agitated  with  various 
perplexing  concerns,  (and  small  matters  now 
have  that  tendency,)  the  reading*  of  some  of 
these  good  letters  have  an  influence  on  my  mind 
like  that  produced  on  Saul  by  the  sound  of 
David's  harp  

What  a  mercy  it  is  that  when  there  is  so 
much  wickedness  and  abomination  abounding 
in  the  earth,  there  are  so  many  standing,  as 
it  were,  in  the  gap,  and  interceding  for  the 
fruitless  fig  trees!  I  have  been  led  into  these 
reflections  on  reading  's  letter  and  paus- 
ing to  contemplate  on  that  Almighty  Power 
which  makes  a  willing  people,  and  on  the 
sympathy  into  which  congenial  minds  are  led 
for  those  who  are  rightly  engaged  in  laboring 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

Whether  on  the  mountain  or  in  the  valley, 
in  suffering  or  rejoicing,  in  life  or  in  death, 
the  feet  of  these  dedicated  servants  are  beauti- 
ful to  the  beholder,  because  they  trace  the 
path  which  leads  to  "the  city  of  the  saints' 
solemnities,"  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  quiet 
habitation,  where  their  feeble  and  trembling 
hope  shall  terminate  in  the  full  fruition  of  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

Thy  affectionate  note  called  forth  all  the 
gratitude  my  heart  was  capable  of  feeling, 
and  there  was  consolation  in  knowing  thou 
vert  animated  with  the  fresh  evidence  that 
Almighty  Power  is  round  about  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  trust  therein.  Oh!  this 
fresh  feeling,  how  necessary  it  is ;  for  although 
by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  faculties  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  has  been 
will  probably  be  again,  yet  this,  like  the  light 
of  the  moon,  only  prevents  our  being  in  utter 
darkness,  and  falls  far  short  in  its  effects  of 
the  warming,  revivifying  light  of  the  sun. 

Allow  me,  my  beloved  friend,  to  revive  a 
Scripture  declaration  which  I  have  felt  to  be 
impressive  to  both  of  us.  "  The  Lord  loveth 
an  early  sacrifice;"  not  only  that  which  is 
made  in  early  youth,  but  that  obedience  which 
is  yielded  to  the  first  offerings  of  light  upon 
the  mind.  The  duty  of  a  faithful  servant  to 
an  earthly  master  may  teach  us  a  lesson  in 
this  respect ;  with  the  dawn  of  day  he  rises  at 
the  well-known  call  of  his  master  and  prepares 
himself  for  labor;  when  the  increasing  light 
enables  him  clearly  to  distinguish  objects,  he 
goes  forth  to  his  allotted  toil  with  a  cheerful 
alacrity  inspired  by  the  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing, trusting  that  as  he  serves  a  kind  master, 
his  hours  of  rest  and  refreshment  will  be  pro- 
vided. Thus  his  work  keeps  pace  with  the 
day,  and  at  night  how  sweet  is  the  rest  which 
he  enjoys.  Oh!  were  all  thus  faithful  both  in 
the  field  of  their  own  hearts  and  in  the  cause 
of  Truth,  would  not  the  wilderness  become  an 


Eden  ?  But  let  us  not  lose  time  in  mourning 
over  the  sad  reverse,  but  rather  welcome  the 
chastisements  which,  as  we  co- operate  with 
them,  will  at  last  correct  our  slothfulness,  and 
teach  us  to  render  the  obedience  of  love. 


Although  there  has  been  no  expression  of 
it,  yet  often  of  late  has  the  feeling  of  encour- 
agement flowed  sweetly  towards  thee,  earnestly 
desiring  that  thou  mayst  continue  to  pursue  a 
calm  and  steady,  but  still  onward  course,  sub- 
mitting cheerfully  to  every  dispensation  ;  be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  a  blessing  is  in  store  for 
thee,  even  that  which  thou  hast  learned  to 
desire  above  all  others,  the  blessing  of  a  mind 
wholly  governed  by  the  divine  influence. 

We  are  told  that  no  good  thing  will  be 
withheld  from  those  that  love  God ;  when, 
therefore,  any  laudable  or  innocent  wish  of 
the  heart  is  withheld,  we  are  to  conclude  that 
the  thing  is  not  good  for  us. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  allusion  thou 
hast  sometimes  made  to  thy  being  unable  to 
retain  much  of  the  instruction  derived  from 
books ;  may  not  this  be  designed  to  teach  thee 
that  the  strength  and  enlargement  of  the 
mental  faculties  depends  less  upon  additions 
to  the  store  of  knowledge,  than  upon  the  faith- 
ful exercise  of  those  faculties?  Though  there 
is  no  particular  feeling  that  thou  art  remiss 
in  this  particular,  yet  I  would  affectionately 
encourage  thee  to  imitate  the  wise  merchant, 
who  grows  rich  by  the  active  employment 
of  his  capital,  rather  than  the  miser,  who  ac- 
cumulates by  adding  to  his  useless  hoard. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  31,  1868. 

The  "Natural  Man." — We  were  grati- 
fied with  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent 
in  No.  30,  that  our  pages  should  sometimes 
be  used  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  cur- 
rent phrases  which  have  been  adopted  with- 
out examination,  and  which  often  tend  to 
convey  and  perpetuate  a  fallacy.  We  agree 
with  the  writer  that  remarks  on  such  sub- 
jects, made  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love* 
would  promote  enlargement  of  view,  and 
even  tend  to  growth  in  the  spiritual  life. 
For  members  of  a  Society  which  holds  so 
prominently  the  importance  of  using  plain 
language,  such  an  investigation  seems  to  be  a 
duty.  The  use  of  thee  and  thou  to  a  single 
person  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  testimony  to 
"  plainness  of  speech."  This  includes  the  use, 
on  all  occasions,  of  that  language  which  is 
best  adapted  to  convey  our  meaning,  and  the 
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consequent  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
that  which  is  ambiguous  or  undetermined. 

In  response  to  the  query,  What  is  the 
"  Natural  Man,"  we  have  received  several 
essays,  and  while  these  vary  with  regard  to 
clearness  of  statement,  they  are  mainly  in 
harmony  with  the  one  which  appears  in  this 
number. 

Adam  Clarke  defines  "  The  Natural  Man," 
as  the  term  is  used  in  1st  Cor.  2d  chap.  14th 
verse,  to  be  "  The  animal  man  ;  the  man  who 
is  in  a  mere  state  of  nature,  and  lives  under 
the  influence  of  his  animal  passions."  "  One 
who  lives  for  the  present  world,  having  no 
respect  to  spiritual  or  eternal  things." 

This  explanation  of  the  Apostle's  meaning 
would  probably  be  satisfactory  to  all ;  though 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  word  "na- 
tural "  was  the  best  one  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing intended.  The  words  "  nature  "  and  "  na- 
tural "  are,  however,  used  in  Scripture  in  dif- 
ferent senses. 

Our  corespondent  asks  what  are  the  fac- 
ulties inherent  in  man's  nature,  and  whence 
their  origin  ?  The  latter  part  of  the  question 
is  soon  answered;  they  are  from  God.  To 
answer  the  former  part  fully,  would  require  a 
treatise  on  physical,  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. But  it  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 
What  are  familiarly  known  as  the  animal 
propensities,  man  shares  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  and  they  are  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation and  continuance  of  his  animal  body. 
There  are  also  parts  of  that  nature  which 
man  shares  with  the  lower  animals  which 
may  be  denominated  affections,  because  they 
seem  to  rank  higher  than  mere  animal  pro- 
pensities, such  as  the  love  of  offspring,  grati- 
tude for  kindness,  the  love  of  approbation, 
&c.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceases,  for  it 
is  the  reason  of  man  (using  the  term  in  its 
widest  sense,)  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  lower  animals  and  makes  him  a  self-con- 
scious, responsible,  immortal  being.  To 
enumerate  all  these  rational  faculties  is  un- 
necessary,  Among  them  are  the  ability  to 
trace  effects  to  their  causeB,  the  tendency  to 
venerate  or  worship,  the  perception  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  feeling  of  benevolence,  the 
appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  and 
many  others.   A  little  reflection  will  show  us 


that  all  these  faculties,  the  highest  as  well  &s 
the  lowest,  are  capable  of  being  perverted 
and  abused.  Ignorance  or  erroneous  teach- 
ing may  direct  the  veneration  to  inferior  ob- 
jects and  cloud  or  pervert  the  conscience. 
The  love  of  the  beautiful  may  be  indulged  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  important  objects,  and 
even  benevolence  may  be  led  astray. 

Though  these  propensities,  affections  and 
faculties  act  and  react  upon,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  said  to  control  each-  other,  yet 
it  is  evident  that  they  all  need  a  higher  con- 
trol, and  this  brings  us  to  the  province  of  the 
spiritual  man.  "That  is  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  (animal) 
and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual."  The 
animal  propensities  are  the  first  to  show 
themselves  in  the  child,  needing  the  control 
of  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  parent.  But 
when  the  human  being  has  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  ought  to  do  "  and 
"  ought  not  to  do,"  the  germ  of  the  spiritual 
man  is  manifest;  though  not  until  the  will 
and  the  affections  have  consciously  chosen 
the  good,  and  refused  the  evil,  can  it  be  said 
to  be  developed. 

As  the  outward  sun  is  the  source  of  light, 
heat  and  sustenance  to  the  animal  man,  so  is 
the  spiritual  sun  the  source  of  light,  heat  and 
sustenance  to  the  spiritual  man  ;  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  by  both  will  be  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence. 

Many  wise  and  good  men,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have  believed  that  reason 
alone  was  capable  of  directing  and  eontrol- 
ing  the  lower  affections  and  propensities, 
while  no  doubt  many  of  these  were  acting 
under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  illumination, 
though  they  denominated  it  "reason."  Others, 
Socrates  and  Plato  for  instance,  recognised 
the  guidance  of  a  power  within  and  above 
themselves.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
whether  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  hold, 
in  theory  at  least,  the  doctrine  of  this  "  inner 
light,"  sufficiently  recognize  its  nature.  If 
in  its  earliest  stage  it  is  a  "germ,"  does  it  not 
require  favorable  circumstances  to  develop 
it?  Are  wo  waiting  for  the  sun  of  heaven  to 
shine  upon  it  before  we  have  prepared  the 
soil,  plucked   up  the  weed*,  and  removed 
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every  obstruction  ?  Does  not  the  spiritual 
babe  which  is  to  grow  into  the  spiritual  man 
require  to  be  nourished,  trained  and  taught? 
and  are  we  earnestly  inquiring  what  are  the 
best  means  to  this  end  ? 


Married,  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day, 
Tenth  month  15th,  1868,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Emmor  K.  Janney,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  Giles  H.  Cogges- 
hall  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  By  the  approbation  of  Salem  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Eli  Grarretson,  on 
the  29th  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  Harding  Bailey, 
formerly  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Lucretia  Mott  Qar- 
retson,  of  Salem,  Ohio. 

[This  marriage,  by  mistake,  two  weeks  ago  was 
put  among  the  deaths.] 


Died,  at  her  residence,  inNewtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
on  the  19th  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  Mary  Dawes,  in 
the  87th  year  cf  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Makefield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  his  residence,  North  Street, 

Cayuga  Co.,  New  York,  on  Tenth  month  5th,  1868, 
Caleb  Manchester,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age;  an 
Elder  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  beloved 
and  respected  by  all,  and  will  be  much  missed  in 
our  Society  and  the  neighborhood  generally. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  at  his 

residence  at  Locust  Grove,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  John 
Lewin,  for  many  years  a  useful  and  respectable 
citizen,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  He  passed  through 
many  trials,  and  often  remarked,  "  Death  has  no 
terrors  for  me,  I  have  outlived  them  all  "  He  was 
sensible  of  the  approaching  change  to  the  last,  and, 
with  a  Christian  hope,  quietly  passed  away,  in  the 
fall  confidence  of  being  received  by  his  Heavenly 
Father. 

 ,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Fifth  day  morniDg, 

10th  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  Hannah  L.,  wife  of 
George  A,  Pope,  and  daughter  of  Richard  K.  Betts, 
of  Philadelphia. 


THE  LARGEST  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  very  erroneous  idea  is  indulged  in  by 
many  people,  in  relation  to  the  largest  city  in 
the  world.  Many  confidently  assert  that  Lon- 
don is  far  superior,  both  in  size  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  is  without  excep- 
tion the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in  the 
world.  It  contains  the  vast  number  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dwellings,  and 
five  millions  of  human  souls.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  twenty-two  English  miles  long. — 
The  commerce  of  Jeddo  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  city  of  the  world,  and  the  sea  along 
the  coast  is  constantly  white  with  the  sails  of 
ships.  Their  vessels  sail  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  where  they  are  laden  with 
rice,  tea,  sea-coal,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  and 
tropical  fruits,  all  of,  which  can  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  north,  and  then  return  freight- 
ed with  corn,  salt,  isinglass,  and  various  other 
products  which  have  a  market  in  the  south. — 
Exchange  Paper. 


THE  INDIAN  TROUBLES. 

Letter  from  Bishop   Whipple  to  the  Indian 
Peace  Commission. 

At  Thursday's  session  of  the  Indian  Com- 1| 
mission,  in  Chicago,  the  following  letter  from 
Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  was  read  : 

Tkemont  House,  Oct.  7,  1868.  j 

Gentlemen  :  I  write  to  you  freely,  as  to  a  i| 
Commission  appointed  by  the  nation  to  exam-  «| 
ine  and  redress  the  wrongs  which  have  been  i 
inflicted  upon  the  Indians,  who  are  the  wards  J 
of  the  Government. 

Your  commission  was  appointed  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Christian  men,  who  have 
vainly  attempted  to  secure  justice  to  the  In-  { 
dians.    To  you  we  all  look.,  and  of  you  the 
nation  will  require  a  strict  account.    I  feel  I 
more  keenly  this  history  of  shame  because  it'll 
casts  a  foul  blot  on  the  nation's  honor;  be-  \ 
cause  I  believe  God  is  just,  and  will  require  I 
that  we  shall  reap  exactly  what  we  sow.  The 
sad  experience  of  a  century  ought  to  teach  us  i 
that  where  robbery  and  wrong  is  the  seed,  1 
blood  will  be  the  harvest.    I  am  aware  of  the  \ 
fearful  clamor  of  vengeance  which  rises  along  i 
our  border.    I  know  by  the  bitterness  of  our  m 
own  experience  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare.  | 
I  have  too  many  friends  in  nameless  graves  4 
to  offer  one  plea  for  savage  violence.     But  I 
even  this  does  not  and  cannot  release  the  1 
claims  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  our  fear  of  If 
God.    We  are  writing  history,  and  as  true  as  i 
God's  words  are  true,  if  we  continue  the  i 
course  we  have  followed,  His  curse  will  fall  I 
on  us  and  our  children. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  Indian  system  i 
is  a  blunder  more  than  a  crime,  because  its  I 
glaring  evils  would  have  been  redressed  ifitti 
had  ever  been  calmly  considered.    We  recog-  ■ 
nize  them  as  nations ;  we  pledge  them  our  r  , 
faith ;  we  enter  on  solemn  treaties,  and  these  I 
treaties  are  ratified  as  with  all  foreign  Powers,  ,  I 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  nation.    You  i  i 
know — every  man  who  ever  looked  into  our  (  ! 
Indian  affairs  knows — it  is  a  shameless  lie.  .|) 
The  treaties  are  often  ponceived  in  fraud,  and  I 
made  solely  to  put  money  in  some  white  man's  4 
pocket.    We  then  send  them  agents,  knowing  -j 
at  the  time  we  send  them  that  they  must  ij 
steal ;  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  live  on  m 
their  pittance  of  salary.    The  agent  and  em-  || 
ployes  are  appointed  as  a  political  reward  for  tl 
petty  services. 

Then  follow  frauds  in  contracts,  pilfering  j| 
in  annuities,  violations  of  solemn  pledges,  fre-  | 
quent  removals,  the  savage  left  without  law  j 
to  protect  him,  with  no  incentive  to  labor, 
with  harpies  to  plunder,  vice  and  crime  hold-  . 
ing  a  carnival  of  death,  until,  maddened  with  | 
frenzy,  he  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  inno-  I 
cent  people  of  the  border. 

Then  follow  our  vain  attempts  at  redress 
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[nstead  of  calmly  looking  at  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  redressing  wrong,  we  Christian  men 
wage  a  blind  war,  often  destroying  our  own 
friends,  and  it  has  happened  that  we  have 
wantonly  murdered  helpless  women  and  child- 
ren. We  spend  millions,  we  kill  ten  of  our 
3wn  people  to  one  Indian,  and  finally  settle 
iown  on  the  devil's  own  idea  that  our  only 
hope  is  in  extermination.  There  is  one  Being 
that  can  exterminate,  and  a  nation  with  half 
%  million  of  graves  over  which  the  grass  has 
hardly  grown  ought  to  learn  this  truth. 

I  admit  all  that  you  can  say  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  but  I  do  know  that,  if  we  give  God  the 
will,  He  will  find  us  the  way.    The  army 
may,  and  must,  protect  our  people.    It  is  a 
alse  protection  if  they  repeat   the  scenes 
*hich  have  taken  place,  and  which  only  serve 
to  arouse  into  ten-fold  more  of  hate  all  the 
passions  of  a  savage  race.    In  many  instances, 
if  time  were  given,  or  if  friendly  Indians  were 
raployed,  murderers  would  be  given  up  by 
he  Indians  themselves :  and  if  not,  we  should 
only  war  on  the  guilty. 

:  The  people  know  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed 
than  to  fight  the  Indians.  There  is  a  great 
beart  in  tha  Saxon  race  which,  although  slow 
to  act,  will  redress  wrongs.  The  Indians  can 
be  taught  to  labor;  they  can  receive  the  gos- 
pel. I  know  of  no  instance  among  our  own 
race  of  greater  fidelity  than  that  of  some  of 
these  poor  Indians  during  the  war. 

I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  If  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  forward  to  you,  in  writing, 
the  details  of  the  history  of  the  Sioux  war,  and 
the  operations  of  the  Indian  system  in  Min- 
nesota, which  I  made  verbally  to-day. 

^  Permit  me  to  assure  you  of  the  sympathies, 
aid  and  prayers  of  many  who  pity  the  help- 
less, and  who  believe  their  cry  ascends  to 
God. 

Yours,  respectfully.       H.  B.  Whipple. 


From  The  American  Naturalist. 
DEATH  OF  FISHES  IN  THE  BAY  OF  FUNDY. 
IiY  A.  LEITH  ADAMS,  M.  D. 

Among  all  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  sciences  arc  re- 
terrible,  none  in  so  short  a  period  of  time 
have  undergone  greater  changes  than  we  see 
Represented  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
Geology.  The  first  observers,  more  engaged 
in  the  discovery  of  appearances  than  in  seek- 
ing to  divine  their  causes,  were  led,  by  the 

[wonderful  but  imperfect  scenes  constantly 
fopening  out  before  them,  to  infer,  that  the 
pysterious  and  extraordinary  assemblages  of 
ktrata  and  organic  remains  therein  imbedded 
krere  owing  to  causes  in  every  way  distinct, 
both  in  kind  and  degree,  from  the  laws  whioh 
|  now  govern  the  material  universe,    Bui  the 


gigantic  strides  made  in  this  science  during 
the  last  half  century  have  induced  philoso- 
phers to  conclude  that  throughout  the  vast 
periods  of  time  of  which  geology  takes  cogni- 
zance, there  has  never  been  any  intervention 
to  the  working  of  fixed  and  invariable  laws  of 
change.  The  elevation  of  land,  distortion 
and  dislocation  of  rocks,  together  with  their 
assemblages  of  organic  remains,  were  con- 
sidered by  the  early  observers  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  sudden  and  violent  oscil- 
lations of  level,  earthquakes  and  diluvial 
agencies  far  exceeding  both  in  extent  and 
intensity  any  similar-  phenomena  of  which 
history  has  preserved  records.  But  the 
modern  progress  of  enlightenment  has  great- 
ly modified  such  opinions,  and  now  geologists, 
not  content  with  the  speculations  of  their 
predecessors,  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  in- 
terpret the  Great  Stone  Book  by  compar- 
ing the  former  mutations  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face with  those  of  our  own  times,  and  thus 
the  science  is  being  gradually  divested  of  the 
supernatural  appearances  and  fanciful  con- 
jectures, which,  for  many  years,  not  only 
encompassed  but  also  retarded  its  advance- 
ment. Even  the  simple  enumeration  of  the 
discoveries  which  of  late  years  have  brought 
about  this  grand  revolution  in  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  the  modern  school  of  geolo- 
gists would  far  exceed  our  limits  ;  we  will 
therefore  elucidate  the  subject  by  an  example 
which  came  under  our  own  notice,  and  at- 
tempt to  show  the  reader  that  many  similar 
appearances  among  the  rock  formations  may 
possibly  have  been  occasioned  by  similar 
causes. 

In  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  opposite  the  Island 
of  Grand  Manan,  there  is  a  large  gap  in  the 
coast-line  named  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  into 
which  several  fair-sized  rivers  drain.  One, 
called  the  Magagudavic  River,  is  reached  by 
means  of  a  long  fiord  of  several  miles  in 
length.  At  a  short  distance  westward,  there 
is  a  small  creek  named  Andersen's  Cove, 
formed  in  the  trappean  rocks  of  winch  tlie 
coast-line  is  composed.  These  beds  are  con- 
sidered by  geologists  as  belonging  to  the 
Devonian  or  Old-Red  Sandstone  formations 
of  Southern  New  Brunswick.  Anderson's 
Cove  is,  in  fact,  the  sea-ending  of  a  ravine 
down  which  runs  a  small  stream  into  a  very 
muddy  lagoon  of  upwards  of  1,300  foot  in 
circumference.  The  latter  is  oval  in  shape, 
and  communicates  directly  at  high  tide  with 
Anderson's  cove  by  means  of  a  narrow  and 
rocky  channel,  filled  with  masses  of  amygda- 
loid trap,  fragments  of  which  are  mixed  with 
the  mini  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon. 
There  is  a  beach  of  sand  in  front  of  the 
lagoon,  besides  a  sea-wall  Conned  of  sand  and 
masses  of  rocks  aud  strauded  logs  of  wood 
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Piled  in  disorder  along  the  shore ;  so  that, 
excepting  during  furious  gales,  the  only 
direct  communication  with  the  lagoon  is  by 
the  passage  just  mentioned.  During  high 
tide  the  waves  rush  up  this  channel  with 
force,  stirring  up  the  mud  of  the  lagoon, 
when  the  water  in  the  basin  frequently  as- 
sumes almost  the  consistency  of  pea-soup. 
Thus  the  lagoon  is  a  shallow  morass  of 
blackish  water  at  low  tide,  receiving  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  stream 
which  is  depositing  its  debris'  on  the  slimy 
bottom  ;  moreover,  land-shells  and  other  or- 
ganic remains  are  being  conveyed  by  the 
stream  or  washed  by  the  rain  into  the  basin, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  powerful  tidal 
wave  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  brings  up  quanti- 
ties of  marine  Mollusca,  Radiata,  etc.,  re- 
mains of  which  strew  its  bottom  and  sides. 
Such,  in  all  probability,  has  been  the  usual 
state  of  matters  in  this  quiet  corner  of  the 
bay  for  unreckoned  ages,  broken  only  at  long 
intervals  by  occurrences  such  as  we  shall  now 
describe. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1867,  a  very 
heavy  gale  from  the  west  blew  directly  into 
Anderson's  Cove,  and  more  especially  on  the 
entrance  of  the  lagoon  at  the  eastern  end. 
The  result  was,  that  the  mud  become  dis- 
turbed to  an  unusual  extent,  and  the  amount 
of  the  water  in  the  area  was  doubled  in 
quantity.  During  the  gale  enormous  num- 
bers of  dead  fishes  were  seen  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  turbid  waters  of  the  morass, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  when  the 
hurricane  had  subsided,  a  spectacle  presented 
itself,  baffling  anything  of  the  kind  observed 
by  the  residents  on  previous  occasions.  The 
entire  lagoon,  from  its  entrance  to  the  limits 
of  the  tide,  was  covered  with  dead  fishes. 
The  species,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
mackeral  and  New  York  flounder,  was  found 
to  be  the  young  of  the  American  herring 
(  Clupea  elongata)  averaging  about  six  inches 
in  length.  This  fish  is  said  to  spawn  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  usually  large  shoals  had 
been  observed  for  some  weeks  previously  in 
and  about  Anderson's  Cove.  The  author 
chanced  to  be  in  the  vicinity  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  occurrence  just  mentioned, 
and,  when  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  was  made  uncomfortably  aware  of  the 
proximity  even  at  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
by  an  intolerable  stench  from  decomposing 
fish,  contaminating  the  atmosphere  in  every 
direction  for  five  miles  around  Anderson's 
Cove.  The  smell  was  found  to  emanate  not 
only  from  the  latter,  but  also  from  the  fields 
around,  where  many  cart-loads  had  been  de- 
posited by  the  farmers ;  nevertheless,  the 
quantities  of  rotting  fish  around  the  margin 
of  the  lagoon  seemed  very  little  diminished 


by  the  amount  taken  away  for  manure,  not 
to  mention  what  had  been  consumed  by  the 
flocks  of  gulls  and  crows  which  were  feeding 
sumptuously  on  their  remains. 

After  skirting  the  shore  of  Anderson's  Cove 
we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  narrow,  tortu- 
ous passage  leading  to  the  lagoon  ;  here  the 
first  traces  of  the  disaster  were  manifested  by 
enormous  quantities  of  fishes,  impacted  be- 
tween and  among  the  fallen  masses  of  rock, 
which  wrere  literally  besmeared  all  over  with 
the  crushed  flesh   and  bones   of  herrings, 
whilst  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  lagoon 
were  covered  with  their  entire  and  mangled  if 
remains,  forming  heaps  several  feet  in  depth, 
more  especially  in  places  where  there  had 
evidently  been  eddies,  whilst  the  limits  of  the 
tide  were  distinctly  marked  by  a  pile  of  their 
bodies  which  fringed  the  basin  of  the  lagoon. 
On  the  muddy  bottom  they  lay  as  thick  as  j 
herrings  in  a  barrel,  interspersed  with  re-  j 
mains   of  crabs,  lobsters,  sea-mussels,  and  i 
other  shells,  together  with  enormous  numbers  • 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  star-fish,  etc. 

A  friend,  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood, 
suggested  that  the  shoal  had  been  chased  into 
the  inclosure  by  sharks,  or  other  predaceous 
fishes,  and  were  subsequently  suffocated  by 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  lagoon.  But  the 
mangled  remains  in  the  passage  and  shallow 
water  in  Anderson's  Cove,  together  with  the 
fury  of  the  gale,  rather  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  vast  assemblage,  getting  into  shallow 
water,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  breakers, 
was  driven  pell-mell  up  the  passage  and 
against  its  rocky  sides  into  the  lagoon,  where 
the  survivors  perished  from  the  combined 
fury  of  the  waves  and  the  muddy  waters. 
During  our  examination  of  the  bottom  of  the 
lagoon  it  was  apparent,  even  in  the  short 
space  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  gale, 
that  many  of  the  fishes  had  been  completely 
covered  over  by  mud  conveyed  or  re-dis- 
turbed by  every  tide,  and  deposited  also  from 
the  water-shed  around  the  morass.  No  doubt 
at  that  rate  the  whole  of  the  organic  remains, 
before  long,  became  buried  in  the  soft  mire, 
and  perhaps  some  geologists,  in  the  far  dis- 
tant future,  will  be  speculating  on  the  cause 
or  causes  which  brought  about  such  a  vast 
congregation  of  marine  and  land  animals  in 
so  limited  an  area,  just  as  he  now  theorizes 
on  the  probable  causes  of  those  vast  assem- 
blages of  fossil  animals  he  is  accustomed  to 
observe  in  many  rock  formations.  For  we 
have  only  to  suppose  one  or  more  geological 
epochs  to  have  passed  away,  and  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  land,  when,  if  a  section  were 
made  of  the  spot  where  this  lagoon  now 
stands,  there  would  be  found  an  alluvial  de- 
posit on  the  surface,  succeeded  by  a  sedi- 
mentary stratum  containing  fragments  of  the 
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Devonian  trap-rock  of  the  neighborhood,  ac- 
companied by  the  vast  assemblage  of  organic 
remains  just  described,  and  followed,  per- 
haps, by  similar  objects  at  greater  depths, 
jiucceeded,  no  doubt,  by  traces  of  the  Glacial 
|;poch,  which  are  so  vividly  portrayed  on  the 
surface  of  surrounding  country  at  the  present 
!  lay  ;  and  lastly,  the  old  Devonian  conglom- 
erate in  which  the  lagoon  now  stands.  And 
vhilst  each  will  supply  memorials  of  its  own 
peculiar  but  relatively  distant  epochs,  none 
vill  furnish  more  lasting  and  wonderful  phe- 
lomena  than  the  deposit  which  contains  the 
<  ishes  destroyed  during  the  gale  of  the  24th 
>f  September,  1867. 

Occurrences  similar  to  that  just  described 
,  ire  apparently  not  common,  at  least  along  the 
rioast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  enormous 
hoals  of  herrings  and  other  fishes  are  met 
vith  at  stated  seasons,  so  that  the  accident  of 
Ihe  24th  of  September  might  occur  again 
r  my  where   under   the  same  favorable  con- 
iitions.    Moreover,  it  may  be  pretty  confi- 
lently  surmised,  that  the  fish  stranded  in  the 
agoon  were  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
•riginal  shoal  which  entered  Anderson's  Cove, 
Jmd  thus,  supposing  the  locality  had  been 
many  times  larger,  there  would  have  been  no 
tliminution  in  relative  density  of  the  dead 
ishes  on  its  area. 

i    Another  example  is  recorded  in  the  Journal 

>f  the  Geological  Society  of  London.*  Thou- 
lands  of  dead  fishes,  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
'  tladras,  were  afterwards  enveloped  in  sand 
[,nd  mud  along  with  other  marine  animals 

,nd  plants,  so  as  to  form  a  densely  packed 
S  tratum  of  fishes,  etc.,  of  unknown  breadth, 
[  at  extending  for  a  vast  distance  along  the 

oast-line.  The  fishes  were  supposed  to  have 
[  ieeii  destroyed  by  the  enormous  fall  of  rain 
Irom  the  south-west  monsoon,  rendering  the 
lea-water  less  saline.  Be  that  the  cause  or 
lot,  it  is  by  such  facts  as  these,  compared 

Vith  similar  phenomena  of  by-gone  epochs, 
ghat  the  geologist  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  just 
lonclusions,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 

L'ience  of  geology  is  progressing. 

For  Friomla'  Intellitfoncer. 
I      WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  Til  10  NIGHT. 
I  "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  T  Watchman, 
hat,  of  the  night?    The  watchman  said  the  morn- 
1  ig  cometh,  and  also  the  night:  if  ye  will  inquire, 
Inquire  ye:  return,  come.''    Is.  xxi.  11, 
"  Watchman  Oli  the  rampart  standing, 

Vigil  keeping  through  the  night, 
Tell  mo,  Is  it  near  the  dawning — 
Are  the  shadows  taking  flight?" 
j.|      "T.-ll  me,  la  "all  well,"  0  Watchman,— 

Shine  the  stars  with  steady  light? 
I     Are  the  angry  storm-clouds  scattered, — 
Barn  the  watch-ilres  on  the  height?" 

*Juue,  IMU. 


11  Long  and  sad  has  been  my  vigil, — 

Slowly  creep  the  hours  away — 
Full  of  gloom  this  dreary  darkness, 

Watchman  is  it  near  the  day  !" 
81  Nay,  the  darkness  is  but  deepening — 

Lol  the  midnight  draweth  near— 
Every  beacon  light  hath  faded — 

Not  a  ray  the  gloom  to  cheer  !" 
"And  the  angry  storm-clouds  gather, 

Hiding  moon  and  stars  from  sight  — 
And  the  blast  on  sounding  pinions, 

Rushes  onward  in  its  might," — 

Rushes  onward,  bringing  terror 

And  destruction  in  its  train  ; 
Is  thy  day's  work  all  accomplished  — 

Hast  thou  garnered  in  the  grain  ?"  ' 
Or,  hast  thou  some  task  neglected, 

Till  the  day  has  taken  flight  ? 
That  the  darkness  thus  appalls  thee, — 

Brings  dim  phantoms  to  affright. 

"Yet  despond  not,  weary  watcher  ! 

Though  the  night  is  long  and  drear — 
Soon  the  storm  will  spend  its  fury 

And  the  dark  clouds  disappear  1" 

"  Patient  keep  thy  lonely  vigil, 

Watching  for  the  dawning  day, 
For  the  night  at  length  will  vanish, 

And  the  "  shadows  flee  away  I" 

A.  R.  P. 


Selected. 

LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  ATTENDING  A  SILENT 

MEETING  OF  FKIENDS. 
The  very  place  seemed  holy,  as  from  the  busy  street 
Of  the  dusty,  noisy  city,  I  turned  my  weary  feet, 
And  entering  the  meeting-house,  I  found  assembled 
there 

A  number  of  the  saint-like  ones  engaged  in  silent 
prayer. 

Oh,  that  deep  and  solemn  stilluess,  that  there  did 
brood  around, 

More  holy  than  the  voice  of  priest,  or  organ's 
sweetest  sound, 

It  seemed  to  me  that  angel  forms  were  floating 
through,  the  air, 

And  I  filled  the  void  with  faces  which  once  assem- 
bled there. 

You  may  talk  of  grand  cathedrals  with  a  lofty  gilded 
spire, 

Of  the  solemn  pealing  organ,  and  the  chanting  of 
the  choir, 

But  give  me  that  patient  watchfuluess,  that  sweet 

sublime  reproof, 
That  is  found  in  wailing  on  the  Lord  in  spirit  and 

in  truth. 

The  aged  ones  with  folded  hands  seemed  waiting 
one  and  all, 

To  catch  the  welcome  signal,  their  Father's  Jooked- 
for  call ; 

Hut  as  he  yet  allows  them  a  little  time  to  st-iy. 
They  with  a  blessing  strengthen  those  who've  just 

began  the  way. 
In  them  there's  no  presumption,  no  showy  forms  of 

pride, 

For  in  their  humble  worshipiug  all  forms  are  laid 
aside, 

And  though  no  human  voice  is  heard  by  thoso  as- 
sembled there. 

The  Lord  Jehovah  listens  !  jtud  records  their  silent 
prayer. 
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THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
(Concluded  from  page  543.) 

Between  the  two  stone  buildings  a  large 
central  building,  substantially  fireproof,  is 
soon  to  be  erected.  It  will  be  in  three  sec- 
tions, the  middle  one  hundred  by  sixty  feet, 
four  stories  high,  with  large  halls  for  the 
museum  and  library,  and  for  the  collections. 
In  the  ends  will  be  the  permanent  lecture- 
rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  apparatus  or 
specimens  wanted  for  instruction  can  be 
readily  carried  from  the  cabinets.  There 
will  be  a  fine  tower  in  the  centre,  in  which 
will  be  placed  a  chime  of  bells,  the  gift  of 
friends  of  the  College. 

There  are  several  farm  buildings,  barns, 
dwelling  houses,  &c,  and  it  is  the  intention 
to  put  up  cottages  for  the  professors  here- 
after. Considering  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  work  accomplished  is  truly  mar- 
vellous, and  the  first  day  of  the  institution 
will  find  it  ready  to  start  in  all  departments. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  in  the  country.  Very  full  lists 
were  prepared  by  the  professors  and  biblio- 
graphers in  all  departments,  and  these  were 
filled  last  summer  and  the  books  have  al- 
ready arrived. 

Among  the  books  can  be  enumerated  com- 
plete sets  of  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the 
French  Academy;  the  annals  of  all  the 
learned  societies,  and  the  leading  journals  in 
French,  German  and  English ;  all  of  the 
publications  of  Morel,  in  France;  of  Levy,  of 
Ernst  and  Korn,  in  Berlin  ;  of  Csesar  Daly  ; 
all  of  the  leading  publications  on  architecture, 
engineering,  mining,  physics,  chemistry  and 
natural  history. 

In  history  the  library  will  probably  be  as 
rich  as  any  in  the  land,  as  it  will  receive  Mr. 
White's  own  private  collection  of  ten  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  is  known  to  be  well 
selected,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  what- 
ever is  wanting  in  this  direction.  The  Rus- 
sian and  French  governments  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  this  department.  There 
are  complete  sets  of  the  London  Times  to 
1830;  the  Examiner,  Blackwood,  Saturday 
Review,  all  complete  to  date.  Mr.  Mac- 
Millan  has  presented  a  complete  set  of  his 
publications.  The  English  government  has 
given  all  of  the  scientific  and  technological 
works  of  the  Patent  Office,  with  the  maps 
and  specifications. 

As  a  proof  that  the  classics  are  not  to  be 
neglected,  the  trustees  have  purchased  the 
library  of  the  late  Dr.  Anthon,  and  also  the 
philological  library  of  Professor  Bopp.  Al- 
though the  library  has  been  brought  together 
rapidly,  it  still  contains  the  best  books  in  all 
departments  of  letters,  arts  and  sciences. 


A  friend  of  the  University  has  offered  to 
give  $30,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  library 
building,  and  another  gentleman  will  give 
books  costing  a  like  sum.  It  will  thus  ap- 
pear that  this  branch  of  the  University  is  not 
likely  to  suffer. 

The  various  professors  in  the  experimental 
departments  made  out  complete  lists  of  the 
apparatus  they  deemed  essential  for  instruc- 
tion, and  Mr.  White,  during  a  recent  tour  in 
Europe,  was  able  to  have  all  of  their  orders 
filled.    The  best  optical  apparatus  made  by 
Duboscq  was  secured,  also   balances  from  i 
Deleuil ;  the  famous  accoustical  apparatus  oft 
Konig,  the  best  things  from  Desaga,  of  Hei-  - 
delberg,  Nollner,  of  Darmstadt ;  also  a  com- 
plete set  of  mechanical  models  of  Schroeder, 
in  Darmstadt,  and  all  of  the  models  made  by, 
the  brothers  Rigg,  of  Chester,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Willis,  of  Cambridge ; 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  models  of 
ploughs,  by  Dr.  Rau,  of  Carlsruhe,  and  the< 
English  diagrams  of  the  Kensington  Museum. 

For  Anatomy  and  Physiolog}^  Mr.  White  < 
purchased  the  entire  collection  of  Anatomie 
Clastique  of  Auzoux — the  model  of  a  horse j 
alone  costing  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

For  instruction  in  Geology  Mr.  Cornell  I 
purchased  and  presented  to  the  University^ 
the  valuable  collection  of  palaeontology  of  I 
Colonel  Jewett ;  in  addition  to  this  there  will  i 
be  a  full  set  of  duplicates  from  the  states 
cabinet. 

In  mineralogy  the  trustees  have  recently/ 
purchased  the  cabinet  of  Professor  Silliman.., 
This  cabinet  contains  many  specimens  from  i 
original  localities,  and  is  the  result  of  many*' 
years  of  careful  selection  on  the  part  of  the  j 
distinguished  chemist  from  whom  it  has  beeni 
secured. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  specify  in  de-t 
tail  all  of  the  implements  of  instruction  that! 
have  been  brought  together  at  the  Cornell  I 
University.  The  trustees  do  not  pretend  that  t 
the  collections  are  complete ;  but  it  must  bee 
said  for  them  that  they  have  made  a  good  I 
use  of  their  time.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  ani] 
institution  to  commence  its  first  term  withi 
such  a  thorough  equipment  as  will  be  pos- I 
sessed  by  the  Cornell  University  on  the  day>| 
of  its  opening. 

MANUAL  LABOK. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cornell's  let-<| 
ter  upon  this  point,  more  than  two  thousand  | 
letters  have  been  received  from  young  men 
who  are  anxious  to  acquire  an  education  i 
while  they  are  supporting   themselves  by«fi 
working  at  their  trades.    Some  of  these,  who 
possess    sufficient   elementary   training    to  I 
enable  them  to  enter  the  lowest  class,  can  be<| 
furnished  with  occupation  a  part  of  the  time, 
provided  they  are  mechanics.    Others  can  bej 
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Jemployed  on  the  college  farm.    Everybody  | 
.;  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  acquire  lessons 
and  perform  manual  labor  alternately  ;  and 
jjjif  the  manual  labor  is  performed,  to  have  it 
Vof  any  value  is  still  more  rare.    A  mechanic 
.J  when  he  is  learning  his  trade  receives  very 
.  £  small  wages,  and  such  wages  are  usually  con- 
ditional  upon  his  remaining  a  sufficient  num- 
"',  ber  of  years  to  make  suitable  return  for  the 
;_~  outlay.    It  is  questionable  whether  a  student 
can  become  sufficiently  skilled  to  render  his 
labor  of  much  value. 

If  the  element  of  gain  be  left  out  of  the 
;    question  it  puts  the  matter  in  a  new  light, 
.1  and  it  is  here  that  the  Cornell  University 
1  will  be  distinguished  from  all  others.  The 
plan  is  to  establish  machine  shops,  with  a 
.••]  good  engine,  planing  tables  and  all  kinds  of 
^1  saws,  so  that  the  students  can  copy  some  of 
f  the  numerous  models  imported  lor  instruc- 
j  tion.    By  making  mechanical  models,  and 
•  by  preparing  apparatus,  the  students  can 
learn  very  much,  and  the  institution  can 
save  itself  from  loss  by  selling  many  of  these 
I  articles  to  other  colleges.    The  machine  shop 
'I  will  be  presided  over  by  a  competent  engi- 
Mneer,  and  students  will  be  permitted  to  w7ork 
iin  it  under  the  same  regulations  that  now  ob- 
tain in  the  chemical  laboratories. 

The  introduction  of  practical  instruction 
in  chemistry  was  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties, but  it  is  now  universally  adopted. 
The  introduction  of  practical  instruction  in 
iphysics  and  mechanics  in  suitable  shops  will 
also  require  some  experience,  but  when  once 
°1  fairly  begun,  it  will  prove  as  successful  as 
a!l  our  laboratory  instruction  now  is.    The  suc- 
1  cess  of  the  undertaking  at  the  Cornell  Uni- 
'ee|iversity  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest, 
liand  may  lead  to  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
"li instruction  in  other  institutions. 
1     Twenty  resident  and   seven  non-resident 
i|  professors    have    already    been  appointed. 
hilThey  have  been  selected,  after  careful  scru- 

I  tiny,  from  a  long  list  of  candidates  recom- 
0(|  mended  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  coun- 
,al  try.  They  are  generally  young  men  with  a 
Vlt|  good  many  years  of  hard  work  in  them.  All 
)0T  of  them  have  had  more  or  less  experience  as 

teachers,  and  they  represent  in  their  relig- 
|  ious  faith  all  of  our  leading  Christian  de 
||  nominations. 

II  Ity  the  charter  of  the  College,  no  religious 
aIj|  denomination  can  ever  be  permitted  to  ob- 
f  tain  control,  but  religious  exercises  of  the 
10J  chapel  will  be  conducted  by  a  chaplain  lo  be 
r  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  students  will 
v'|  be  ex  peeled  to  attend  chapel  just  as  they  are 

1  j  in  all  colleges. 

The  price  of  tuition  will   be  thirty  dollars 

"ji  a  year,  and  the  students  will  be  charged  tin' 
'1  actual  cost  price  of  board  in  the  hall. 


The  inaugural  exercises  are  to  take  place 
on  the  7th  of  October.  It  is  expected  that 
these  exercises  will  be  attended  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters  and  science,  who 
have  been  invited.  The  regular  duties  of 
the  College  will  commence  immediately  after 
these  ceremonies,  and  it  will  then  be  deter- 
mined what  number  of  students  will  present 
themselves  for  admission.  The  number  of 
applications  has  been  very  large,  but  as 
many  will  not  be  able  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions, it  is  not  anticipated  that  more  than 
four  hundred  will  be  entered  now.  One 
student  will  be  received  gratuitously  from 
each  Assembly  district  in  the  State,  who 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  supervisors 
after  a  competitive  examination. 

We  have  thus  presented  an  outline  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  at  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. The  institution  will  start  under 
most  favorable  auspices,  and  with  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  best  wishes  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  princely  generosity  of  Mr.  Cornell 
must  command  universal  admiration,  and 
the  admirable  executive  administration  dis- 
played by  President  White  will  be  counted  a 
happy  augury  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
University. 

The  Anxieties  of  Life. — Only  a  weak 
person  can  sink  under  the  weariness  and 
anxiety  of  life.  The  most  gloomy  and 
joyless  position  in  life  has  its  points  of  light, 
if  one  will  but  see  them.  In  every  care  and 
trouble  we  may  most  surely  find  within  our- 
selves the  springs  of  consolation.  If  our  sur- 
rounding circumstances  disturb  or  vex  us,  let 
usseek  for  some  plan  of  freedom  and  an  inward 
rich  life  within  ourselves.  To  learn  to  think 
is  to  learn  to  live  and  enjoy. 

A  CONVENTION  OF  WOMEN  IN  GERMANY* 
On  the  17th  of  this  month  the  women  of 
Germany  are  to  hold  a  conference  at  8tut- 
gard,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  of  suffrage.  The  points  they  in- 
tend to  discuss  they  have  brought  together  in 
the  following  programme  : 

1.  To  find  out.  the  best  ways  and  means  to 

teach  young  mothers  how  beet  to  regulate  the 

physical  education  of  their  children. 

2.  The  establishment  of  small  museums  of 
literature»  art  and  industry.  These  museums 
would  not  merely  contain  the  best  works  of 
literature  and  art  especially  adapted  for 
women,  but  they  would  principally  be  a  kind 
of  schools  or  academies.  Places  for  meetings, 
lectures  and  the  like,  in  which  topics,  such  M 
the  education  of  children  ami  matters  of 
domestic  interest,  should  be  treated  by  com- 
petent women  and  men.  if  these  can  he  pre- 
vailed upon  to  assist,  in  the  movement.  There 
would  also  be  Sunday  Schools  for  women  and 
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girls  of  all  clases,  savings  banks,  supply  as- 
sociations, offices  for  those  that  wanted  places, 
&c. 

3.  The  commencement  of  a  reform  in  dress, 
chiefly  directed  against  the  vagaries  of  fash- 
ion, and  the  best  ways  and  means  to  carry 
out  this  reform  effectually.  As  a  basis  for 
this  reform  the  following  points  have  been 
accepted  : 

a.  That  nothing  be  declared  "  old-fash- 
ioned" which  has  once  found  itself  useful  and 
appropriate  and  becoming. 

b.  That  nothing  new  be  adopted  unless  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  both  to  the  purpose  and 
answering  the  demands  of  good  taste. 

I  c.  That  all  garments  and  objects  of  toilet 
that  are  hurtful  to  health  be  put  away. 

d.  To  inquire  whether  a  large  saving 
might  not  be  effected  in  things  of  dress,  so 
that  the  expenses  might  be  made  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  income. 

4.  The  transformation  of  benevolent  female 
institutions  into  "self-supporting  and  earning 
female  institutions." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Dr.  Chalmers  beautifully  says:  "The  little 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  world  and  known  of 
the  history  of  mankind  teaches  me  to  look 
upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger. 
When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart 
that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent 
to  myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has 
passed  through  ,  the  brief  pulsations  of  joy  ; 
the  tears  of  regret ;  the  feebleness  of  purpose  ; 
the  scorn  of  the  world  that  has  little  charity  ; 
the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and 
threatening  voices  within ;  health  gone,  happi- 
ness gone — I  would  fain  leave  the  erring  soul 
of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose 
hands  it  comes." 

Oaths  are  vulgar,  senseless,  offensive,  impi- 
ous ;  like  obscene  words,  they  leave  a  noisome 
trail  upon  the  lips,  and  a  stamp  of  odium 
upon  the  soul.  They  are  inexcusable.  They 
gratify  no  sense,  while  they  outrage  taste  and 
dignity.   ^  

Advice  is  like  snow ;  the  softer  it  falls,  the 
longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks 
in  the  mind. 

ITEMS. 
There  was  a  severe  earthquake  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  inst.,  which  threw  down 
several  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
damaged  many  buildings  in  other  portions.  Five 
persons  were  killed  and  thirty  injured  by  the  fall- 
ing walls  and  chimneys,  and  about  one  hundred 
buildings  more  or  less  damaged.  Severala  dditional 
shocks  occurred  on  the  two  following  days,  the  24th 
and  25th  inst.  Great  excitement  prevailed,  caus- 
ing a  partial  suspension  of  business,  The  loss  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  £300\000  to  $2,000,000. 
Considerable  damage  was  also  done  throughout  the 


State  by  the  previous  shocks,  except  in  the  south- 
ern portion,  where  the  disturbance  was  slight. 

According  to  a  decree  of  the  Spanish  Provisional 
Government,  all  children  born  of  slaves  in  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  after  the  17th  of  this  month  are  to  be 
free.  Thus  does  the  revolutionized  and  liberal  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  prepare  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
revolutionized  and  liberal  America.  When  the 
present  generation  of  slaves  die,  slavery  will  be 
wholly  abolished  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

California. — It  seems  hardly  possible  that  twen- 
ty years  ago  California  was  comparatively  an  un- 
known land,  and  that  since  that  time  not  only  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  nocked  to  it  for  gold,  but 
that  its  wealth  as  an  agricultural  country  should 
cause  it  to  be  full  of  attraction  for  even  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  community.  With  its  excellent  climate, 
the  Pacific  Railroad  constructed  across  it,  and  its 
fertile  soil,  California  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
countries  in  the  world.  Farmers  who  went  there  in 
the  early  days  of  the  State  looked  forward  to  gaining 
enough  by  toiling  in  the  gold  fields  to  compensate 
them,  and  after  a  few  years  they  hoped  to  retire 
with  wealth  sufficient  to  repay  their  exertions.  But 
recently,  agricultural  labor  has  proved  in  many  cases 
so  much  more  remunerative,  that  many  find  the 
crops  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  product 
of  the  mines,  and  wheat,  barley  and  corn  more 
valuable  than  gold.  In  1867,  for  instance,  eight 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  exported,  brought 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars  in  cash.  There  were 
besides  seven  millions  of  bushels  for  home  supply. 
This,  with  nine  million  pounds  of  wool  and  two 
million  bushels  of  potatoes,  were  not  a  bad  yield 
for  a  young  State  like  California.  The  mildness  of 
the  winter  also  renders  stock  raising  easy  and 
profitable.  Twenty-five  millions  of  vines  show  that 
grape  growing  is  quite  as  lucrative.  The  produce 
of  1853,  from  mining  alone,  Was  sixty-five  millions 
of  dolla  s,  while  in  1867,  only  twenty  five  millions 
was  the  amount  of  gold  yielded  ;  but  this  falling  off 
has  been  far  more  than  made  up  by  the  increase  in 
agricultural  produce.  Rice,  cotton,  tobacco  and 
silk  are  among  the  articles  th*  culture  of  which  has 
commenced,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  their  produc- 
tion. With  a  territory  seven  hundred  miles  long 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad,  forming  a 
State  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  having  three  times  as  much  arable  land 
as  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  near- 
ly as  much  as  the  whole  territory  of  France,  Cali- 
fornia is  sure  to  attract  a  large  agricultural  popula- 
tion. All  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be 
raised,  and  from  twenty-five  to  eighty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  is  the  yield  of  enclosed  fields. 

Already  her  manufactures  are  estimated  at  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  their  amount  i3 
constantly  increasing. — Phdada.  Ledger. 

The  Product  of  printed  cotton  cloth  in  the  United 
States  in  1826,  it  is  stated,  was  about  3,000,000 
yards.  In  1836,  it  reached  120,000,000.  In  1855, 
there  were  twenty- seven  print  works  in  the  United 
States,  which  produced  in  the  aggregate  350,000,000 
yards  per  year.  This  amount,  at  an  average  of  ten 
cents  per  yard,  was  worth  $35j000,000.  In  1854, 
our  exports  of  printed  goods  amounted  to  $3,000,000. 
Our  imports  of  printed  cottons  in  1856  reached 
$19,110,752.  Our  exports  in  1857  were  only  $1,785,- 
685  worth.  The  total  production  of  printed  goods 
in  1860,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was 
$7,748,644.  There  are  six  million  cotton  spindles 
now  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  of  which  over 
two  million  are  running  on  cloths  for  printing,  and 
produce  450,000,000  yards. 
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REVIEW 

i  I   Of  W.  TallacVs  "Friendly  Sketches  in  Ameri- 
I      ca,"  and  "  George  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the 
Early  Baptists" 

BY  S.  M.  JANNEY. 
(Concluded  from  page  547.) 

'  There  are  several  more  topics  of  in- 
|  ,  terest  embraced  in  Wm.  Tallack's  work  en- 
|  titled  "George  Fox,  the  Friends',  and  the 
j  Early  Baptists,"  which  I  propose  now  to  con- 
I     aider.    The  first  is  the  view  he  takes  of  the 

sphere  of  woman  in  the  gospel  ministry.  He 

says  :  "  George  Fox  and  the  Baptists  before 
,     him  rightly  recognized  the  importance  of  the 

exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  by  women.  Both 
I  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  recognize  the 

gift  of  ministry  to  these  ;  but  they  explicitly 
'  (  limit  the  place  of  its  exercise.  Paul  says: 
j  )i  '  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  speak  in  the 
j     churches.'    There  was  no  female  apostle,  nor 

any  female  missionary,  sent  forth  by  our 
I  Sa  viour  or  by  the  Apostle*  as  &  public  preacher. 
1  |  But  doubtless  many  good  women  were  quali- 
1     tied  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  minister  edification 

and  consolation  in  the  more  private  circles  of 

the  church,  and  by  household  visitation  or 

'  family  influence.  The,  Friends  (including  G. 
Fox)  appear  to  have  greatly  overlooked  this 
.scriptural  limitation  of  woman's  ministry. 
They  have  rightly  permitted  it.  a.  place  in  the 
church,  but  have  often  suffered  from  giving 
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it  too  great  liberty  beyond  the  biblical  ex- 
amples and  rules  respecting  it."* 

This  doctrine  seems  to  me  to  be  at  vari- 
ence  with  the  broad  ground  taken  by  the 
Apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where 
speaking  of  those  who  are  "  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,"  he  snvs: 
"  There  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  expressions 
requiring  women  to  keep  silence  in  the 
church,  and  not  to  teach  or  usurp  authority 
over  the  man,  which  are  found  in  Paul's 
Epistles,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  and  1  Tim.  ii.  12) 
should  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principle  that  spiritual  gifts  are  be- 
stowed upon  both  sexes,  as  prophesied  by 
Joel  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  rehearsed 
by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  "  On  my 
servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour 
out  in  those  days  of  my  spirit,  and  they  shall 
prophesy."  Accordingly  we  find  there  were 
in  the  Apostles'  days  women  who  prophesied 
in  the  church  ;  that  is,  they  spoke  "  to  edifi- 
cation, exhortation  or  comfort." 

As  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, gives  directions  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  woman  should  pray  or  prophe- 
sy,  it  is  obvious  that  he'  did  not  intend  to 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  this  gift  in  places  of 
divine  worship.  There  were,  doubtless,  in- 
quisitive women  at  Corinth  who  disturbed 
the  church  hy  asking  questions  in  their  inert. 
•P.  166. 
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ittgs  for  worship,  and  they  were  enjoined  to 
ask  their  husbands  at  home. 

It  is  maintained,  however,  by  some  of  the 
English  Friends  of  the  present  day,  that 
although  jrrophesying,  under  the  influence  of 
Divine  grace,  was  permitted  to  women,  they 
were  prohibited  from  teaching  in  religious 
assemblies,  which  requires  a  different  gift. 
In  a  work  entitled  "  The  Sure  Foundation," 
by  W.  C.  Westlake,  Honorary  Editor  of  the 
Friends'  Examiner,  published  in  London, 
there  are  two  foot-notes  expressive  of  his 
opinion  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  note,  on  page  26,  he  quotes 
from  Locke  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as 
follows  :  "  The  women  in  the  churches  were 
not  to  assume  the  personage  of  doctors,  or 
speak  there  as  teachers ;  this  carried  with  it 
the  appearance  of  superiority,  and  was  for- 
bidden. But  this  subordination  to  man, 
which  God,  for  order's  sake,  had  instituted 
in  the  world,  hindered  not,  but  that  He 
might  make  use  of  the  weaker  sex  to  an  ex- 
traordinary function  whenever  he  thought 
fit."  The  second  note,  on  page  63,  is  here 
subjoined,  to  wit: 

"  The  difference  between  preaching  and 
teaching  is  a  very  important  one.  The  for- 
mer  is  regarded  by  Friends  as  a  special  mis- 
sion to  special  congregations  ;  and  the  latter 
is  the  imparting  to  the  ignorant  around  us 
those  general  truths  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  we  have  been  permitted  to  lay  hold 
of.  The  fact  that,  under  the  gospel,  women 
are  allowed  to  preach,  but  not  to  teach  (vide 
note,  p.  26)  also  shows  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction that  exists." 

This  distinction  between  the  gifts  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching,  has  of  late  years  claimed 
much  more  attention  among  the  English 
Friends  than  it  formerly  did,  and  they  ap- 
peal for  authority  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  In 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  after  alluding  to 
the  spiritual  gifts  conferred  by  Christ,  he 
says:  "And  he  gave  some  apostles;  and  some 
prophets  ;  and  some  evangelists ;  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  And  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  he  writes  :  "  Having 
then  gifts  differing  according  to  .  the  grace 
that  is  given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us 
prophesy  according  to  the  proportion  of 
faith ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  minister- 
ing ;  or  he  that  teacheth,  on  teaching." 

This  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts  has  always 
been  recognized  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  the  gift  of  teaching  has  chiefly  been  ex- 
ercised in  our  meetings  for  discipline.  We 
know  that  many  who  do  not  claim  to  be 
ministers,  speak  in  such  meetings  very  per- 
tinently and  acceptably  on  our  principles  and 


testimonies,  and  they  sometimes  exhort  to 
faithfulness  in  an   edifying  manner.  We 
have  also  some  exhorting  elders  who  speak 
or  teach  occasionally  in  our  meetings  for  j 
worship. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  W.  C.  Westlake,  that  : 
the  neglect  of  the  gift  of  Teaching  has  been  j 
very  injurious  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Thus  he  writes;  "The  devoting  our  intel-! 
lectual  and  physical  talents  to  the  service  of  1 
Christ  is  an  acknowledged  duty  ;  and  whilst  I 
other  sects  have  erred  in  allowing  the  office  j 
of  preacher  to  sink  down  into  the  lesser  bne>f 
of 'teacher,  the  Friends  have  unduly  relied  | 
upon  the  former  to  the  almost  entire  exclu-n 
sion  of  the  latter.  Both  are  clearly  of  divine  j 
appointment,  and  any  church  ignoring  the  j ! 
existence  of  either,  or  confusedly  mingling  1 
them  together,  must  become  dwarfed  and  suf- 1 
fer  loss."* 

Admitting  that  the  gift  of  teaching  is  dis-l 
tinct  from  that  of  the  ministry,  the  question  i 
arises,  Is  it  not  sometimes  conferred  oul 
women  ?  And  if  they  have  it,  shall  they  be  f| 
prohibited  from  its  exercise  in  public  ?  The  | 
objection  most  generally  urged  against  it,i 
rests  chiefly  on  the  two  texts  before  cited,  in  i| 
one  of  which  the  apostle  required  the  women  of  f j 
Corinth  to  keep  silence  in  tne  churches,  and  j 
in  the  other  he  forbade  women  to  teach.  It  j 
is  written,  however,  that  when  Aquila  and  J 
Priscilla  had  heard  Apollos  teach  in  the  4 
synagogue,  "  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  n 
John,"  they  took  him  unto  them  and  ex-  j! 
pounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  per- 1 
fectly.  Hence  it  appears  that  a  woman  was^f 
engaged,  with  her  husband,  in  teaching  a  at 
Jewish  convert  who  was  "an  eloquent  man  .J 
and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures." 

It  may  be  replied  that  this  was  private  in-ij 
struction  and  not  public  teaching.    The  ob-ij 
jection  then  rests  on  the  publicity  of  the  teach-  ■ 
ing,  which  was  thought  unbecoming  for  a  | 
woman.    This  is  indeed  the  whole  gist  of  the 
matter.    It  may  not  have  been  expedient  for  ill 
women  to  become  public  teachers  among  the  i 
Greeks,  who  thought  it  indecorous  for  one  of! 
that  sex  to  appear  unveiled  in  public  places. . 
Their  women  occupied  an  inferior  rank  in 
society,  and  those  oipure  character  were  much  ij 
secluded  from  the  public  gaze.    Paul  said  fj 
of  himself,  "All  things  are  lawful  for  me,| 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient."    He  might,  f 
therefore,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  dis-4 
courage  women  from  appearing  as  public 
teachers  of  Christian  doctrine,  although  some  ( 
of  them  prayed  and  prophesied  in  the  con- 
gregations of  believers.    It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  now  inexpedient  for 
women  to  teach  religious  truth  in  public,  if 


*The  Sure  Foundation,  p.  63. 
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they  are  qualified  for  that  service,  since  many 
of  their  sex  are  engaged,  without  a  breach  of 
decorum,  in  teaching  publicly  the  physical 
sciences. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  were  doubtless  adapt- 
ed to  the  condition  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  were  addressed,  but  some  of  his  in- 
structions were  limited  in  their  application  to 
that  age  and  country.  For  instance,  he  dis- 
couraged marriage,  aud  advised  people  to 
follow  his  own  example  of  celibacy,  alleging 
as  one  reason  for  it,  "  I  suppose  therefore 
that  this  is  good  for  the  present  distress." 
Foreseeing  calamities  at  hand,  he  thought 
it  was  not  expedient  then  to  marry  ;  yet  in 
warning  the  churches  against  false  teachers 
that  would  come  "  in  the  latter  times,"  he 
[  describes  them  as  "forbidding  to  marry  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats." 

The  views  I  am  controverting  have  been 
brought  forward  by  English  Friends  at  an 
unpropitious  time ;  for  both  in  their  country 
and  our  own,  the  tendency  of  the  age  is,  not 
to  contract,  but  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
woman. 

j  Wm.  Tallack  expresses  very  decidedly  his 
J  opinion,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  will  not 
become  extinct ;  and  that  a  further  reduction 
of  its  numbers  would  not  materially  impair 
its  efficiency,  provided  only  that  its  principles 
J  are  maintained. 

)  After  alluding  to  "  the  individualizing  and 
perceptible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  as 
I"  the  great  doctrine  which  George  Fox  and 
J  the  Friends  have  specially  borne  testimony 
to,"  he  thus  proceeds  :  "  There  is  still  an  una- 
bated need  of  the  continuance  of  this  Quaker 

testimony."  \  ."  But  that  Society  may 

be  now  in  danger  of  lowering  its  high  and 
noble  standard.  There  is'now  a  peril  before 
it,  of  seeking  to  assimilate  its  principles  too 
much  to  those  of  other  sects  for  the  sake  of 
proselytism  or  church  extension.  May  this 
hitherto  .eminently  useful  body  be  preserved 
from  losing  its  remarkable  power,  by  a  vain 
attempt  to  grasp  at  numerical  extension  ! 
Such  an  attempt  must  be  futile  ;  for  Quaker- 
ism (as  all  its  history  and  experience  prove) 
is  utterly  unfit  for  the  many.  The  great  mass 
L>f  mankind  cannot  and  will  not  be  imbued 
with  it,  because  it  is  too  restraining  and  too 
eclectic  for  them.  Its  special  formation  con- 
sists in  indirectly  influencing  the  world  for 
good  through  the  medium  of  a  comparatively 
lew  disciplined  independent  spirits,  calling  no 
man  master  in  a  religious  sense,  seeking  the 
jlory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
iw  n,  but  relying  for  aid  in  each  of  these  two 
>bjects  upon  the  promptings  and  heaven- 
J|  rjven  power  which  the  cultivation  of  prayerful 
ndividual  responsibility  peculiarly  cherishes 


by  its  more  practical  realization  of  God's  own 
government  in  the  soul."* 

A  different  view  of  this  subject  is  presented 
by  W.  C.  Westlake.  In  his  well-written 
work  called  the  "  Sure  Foundation,"  he  says : 
"  If  Quakerism  be  not  really  adapted  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  all,  then  George  Fox  was 
under  a  delusion  in  promulgating  a  faith 
which  was  not  '  simple  Christianity,'  but  one 
suited  only  to  a  certain  class ;  but  if,  as  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  from  the  past 
histories  of  thousands,  and  from  living  evi- 
dences now  around  us,  it  does  meet  the  wants 
of  the  humblest  and  least  educated, -as  well  as 
the  learned,  the  wealthy  and  the  profound 
thinker,  no  abstract  ideas  upon  toleration,  or 
the  universality  of  grace,  can  remove  the 
weight  of  responsibility  which  resfs  upon 
every  strict  Friend  to  invite  all  men  to  share 
his  special  privileges. 

"  No  statement  of  mine  can  exaggerate  the 
change  in  practice  between  the  first  Friends 
and  their  representatives  of  the  present  day. 
In  the  early  life  of  the  Society  every  member 
was  engaged,  either  publicly  or  privately,  in 
teaching  the  truth  to  those  without  the  pale  ; 
hundreds  of  converts  from  amongst  the  dis- 
solute and  the  good,  were  annually  made  ; 
but  the  impression  is  now  so  engraven  upon 
the  minds  of  its  stauuehest  and  strictest  sup- 
porters, that  the  main  work  to  do  is  to  hedge 
in  those  who  are  already  members,  and  to 
keep  themselves  a  separate  as  well  as  a  pecu- 
liar people ;  that  no  alarm  from  the  watch- 
towers  has  yet  been  sounded  sufficient  to 
shake  that  civil  compact  of  worldly  advan- 
tage which  narrows  the  entrance  to  their 
community.  My  conviction  is,  that  this  en- 
tire change  in  the  object  of  Quakerism  is  a 
principal  cause  of  its  decline.  Laws  framed 
upon  a  desire  to  keep  up  something  of  a  Jew- 
ish theocracy,  and  an  hereditary  and  distinct 
race,  will  only  produce  an  increase  of  phari- 
saic  strictness  and  outward  profession,  and 
members  will  be  judged  by  their  external 
consistency  instead  of  by  their  sincerity  of 
heart. 

"  No  people  can  become  great  by  them- 
selves ;  the  help  from  without,  exciting  and 
adding  to  the  energy  within,  is  needful  for 
the  growth  of  every  community.  Fnlcss, 
therefore,  the  Frieuds  abandon  the  doctrine 
of  fortifying  their  own  citadel  by  the  erec- 
tion of  bulwarks,  fences,  privileges  and  pro- 
tection, and  go  back  to  the  good  old  open 
and  world-wine  principles  of  Fox  and  Bar- 
clay, they  will  justly  suffer  from  that  greatest 
of  all  church  privations,  the  loss  of  cou  verts 
gathered  from  every  handV'f 

Here  are  two  conflicting  views  presented 

*0.  Fox,  &o.,  p.  168. 
t  i'p.  GO,  61. 
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for  our  consideration.  According  to  the 
first,  it  is  assumed  that  a  select  body  of  con- 
sistent Christians,  carrying  out  in  practice 
the  principles  of  Truth,  can  gain  few  prose- 
lytes, and  will  fulfil  its  mission  by  influenc- 
ing other  denominations  that  are  better 
adapted  for  operating  on  the  masses.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second,  if  Quakerism  is  not 
adapted  to  the  masses  of  mankind,  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
it  is  not  that  "simple  Christianity"  which 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  preached,  and  which 
gathered  all  ranks  to  its  standard,  but  chief- 
ly the  poor. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  most  reflecting 
minds  among  us,  that  when  the  poor  and  the 
friendless  need  counsel  and  aid  they  apply  with 
confidence  to  Friends,  and  are  seldom  dis- 
appointed ;  but  they  show  no  inclination  to 
join  our  ranks,  although  some  of  them  attend 
our  meetings.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  colored  people.  They  consider  the 
members  of  our  Society  their  best  friends, 
but  they  seldom  attend  our  stated  meetings 
for  divine  worship,  and  almost  invariably  seek 
elsewhere  for  religious  fellowship.  It  would 
be  well  for  us  to  reflect  upon  this  subject, 
seeking  for  divine  aid  to  remedy  our  de- 
ficiencies and  to  fulfil  our  religious  duties. 

Both  Tallack  and  Westlake  are  of  opinion 
that  the  system  of  birth-right  membership 
ought  to  be  abolished.  By  the  former  it  is 
spoken  of  as  "a  strikingly  inconsistent  anoma- 
ly which  has  greatly  injured  Friends  as  a 
body;"  by  the  latter  it  is  considered  "con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  So- 
ciety." They  suggest  that  the  children  of 
Friends  should  be  carefully  educated  and 
kept  under  the  care  of  the  Society  until  they 
are  of  a  suitable  age  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  be  members  or  not. 

In  view  of  this  proposition,  Westlake 
writes :  "  Were  all  the  children  of  Friends 
expected,  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves  the  ground  of  their 
educational  faith  before  becoming  full  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  it  might  not  only 
strengthen  the  body  by  separating  those  who 
prefer  remaining  probationers  or  half-mem- 
bers, but  also  induce  a  closer  study  of  ^he 
lives  and  principles  of  Friends,  and  lead  to 
an  honest  examination  of  many  things  which 
are  now  received  on  tradition,  or  on  the  faith 
of  others.  Church  fellowship  being  clearly 
ordained  in  the  New  Testament,  entails  upon 
every  Christian  the  duty  of  attaching  himself 
to  that  community  in  which  his  convictions 
are  most  nearly  professed ;  but  it  was  not 
formerly  required  that  a  convert  to  Quaker- 
ism should  subscribe  to  any  tenet.  The  ap- 
plications for  membership  have  been,  and 
now  are,  materially  affected  by  an  expected 


conformity  in  non-essentials,  as  well  as  fundal 
mentals ;  such  requirement  is  not  in  ac  \ 
cordance  with  that  gradual  growth  unto  per  \ 
fection  that  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  th<  \ 
Christian's  path,  which  shineth  more  audi 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."* 

These  views  are  well  worth  considering 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is,  in  birth  I 
right  membership,  anything  inconsistent  witlij 
Friends'  principles.  We  believe  the  words  o  If 
our  Saviour,  who,  speaking  of  little  child renij 
said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  )! 
A  state  of  innocence,  however,  is  not  as  higl  I 
and  steadfast  as  a  state  of  tried  virtue,-^ 
union  of  the  soul  with  God  by  regeneration! 

There  is  one  conclusion  which  observatioi , 
and  reflection  have  established  in  the  mindl 
of  many  Friends.  It  is  the  necessity  of  prof 
viding  more  religious  instruction  for  ouj 
junior  members  and  other  young  persons  wh<| 
attend  our  meetings,  than  they  have  hitherfc  j 
received.  The  gift  of  teaching,  which  is  unit 
doubtedly  conferred  upon  many,  has  beeij 
sadly  neglected;  a  part  of  the  flock  has  beeifl 
scattered,  and  some  remain  in  a  state  of  hij 
difference.  The  First-day  schools  establishes 
among  us  within  a  few  years  past  have  ha( 
a  tendency  in  some  places  to  remedy  thi- 
evil.  I  trust  that  there  is  an  increasing  zeaa 
in  the  occupancy  of  spiritual  gifts.  May  wJ 
ever  remember,  that  though  Paul  may  plan;: 
and  Apollos  water,  God  only  can  give  the  in 
crease. 

In  closing  this  review  of  William  Tallack' 
writings  relating  to  Friends,  I  must  not  omiij 
to  notice  the  interesting  account  he  gives  cli 
the  various  benevolent  and  Christian  labor; 
in  which  the  English  Friends  have  been  am 
are  now  engaged.    I  honor  them  for  thei 
noble  charities,  and  their  Christian  zeal  in  re 
lieving  the  indigent,  instructing  the  ignoram 
and  elevating  the  degraded.    "  Herein  is  mJ 
Father  glorified,"  said  our  Lord  and  Master  . 
"  that  ye  bear  much  fruit,  so  shall  ye  be  m;Jj 
disciples." 

EXTRACTS. 

If  there  be  any  part  of  our  nature  whic>| 
is  essentially  human,  and  to  effect  the  excisioJiB 
of  which  would  destroy  its  humanity,  it  is  thi 
craving  for  sympathy.  The  perfect  one  gavfll 
sympathy  and  wanted  it.  Gave  it,  as  ever! 
page  will  show;  wanted  it — "Could  ye  no| 
watch  with  me  one  hour?"  "Will  ye  alsi 
go  away  ?"  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  tho  I 
me?"  Found  it,  surely,  even  though  hi  I 
brethren  believed  not  in  him ;  found  it  i  1 
John,  and  Martha,  and  Mary,  and  Lazarus.  | 

Here  we  are  in  a  wTorld  of  mystery,  wher<| 
much  is  difficult  and  dark  ;  where  a  hundrel 
*The  Sure  Foundation,  jp.  78,  79. 
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hiring  creeds  declare  themselves  the  truth, 
nd  all  are  plausible.  How  shall  a  man  de- 
ide  ?  Let  him  do  the  right  that  lies  before 
Jim  :  much  is  uncertain — some  things,  at  least, 
"(re  clear.  Whatever  else  may  be  wrong,  it 
■  jiust  be  right  to  be  pure,  to  be  just  and  ten- 
er,  and  merciful  and  honest.  It  must  be 
ight  to  love  and  to  deny  one's  self.  Let  him 
o  the  will  and  he  shall  know.  Observe ;  men 
egin  the  other  way.  They  say,  If  I  could 
ut  believe,  then  I  would  make  my  life  true, 
f  I  could  but  be  sure  what  is  truth,  then  I 
rould  make  my  life  true.  If  I  could  but  be 
are  what  is  truth,  then  I  would  set  to  work 
3  live  in  earnest.  No ;  God  says,  aet — make 
he  life  true,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  be- 
te ve.  Live  in  earnest,  and  you  will  know 
he  answer  to  what  is  Truth. 


Let  a  child's  religion  be  expansive,  capable 
f  expansion,  and  as  little  systematic  as  pos- 
ible;  let  it  lie  loose  upon  the  heart  like  the 
ight  soil,  which  can  be  broken  through  as  the 
leart  bursts  into  fuller  life.  If  it  be  trod- 
len  down,  hard  and  stiff  in  formularies,  it  is 
aore  than  probable  that  the  whole  must  be 
>urst  through  and  broken  violently  and 
hrown  off  altogether,  when  the  soul  requires 
oom  to  germinate. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


The  following  communication,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  late  number  of  the  British  Friend, 
3  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all,  and 
ixhibits  in  its  true  light  that  form  of  Chris- 
ianity  denominated  Quakerism,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  religious  professions.  We 
vould  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all, 
is  a  plain  and  faithful  exhibit  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Eds. 

QUAKERISM  (SO  CALLED.) 

From  the  frequent  (and  some  of  them)  un- 
christian attacks,  which  have  of  late  been 
nade  on  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  on  the 
character  and  writings  of  its  founders,  by  per- 
sons of  other  religious  communities,  as  well  as 
l)y  some  who  once  professed  membership  with 
js,  it  might  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  re- 
ligious system  called  Quakerism  has  produced 
results  eminently  prejudicial  to  the  spiritual 
and  moral  interests  of  man.  The  impression 
on  my  own  mind  having  always  been  the  re- 
verse of  this,  I  have  been  led  strictly  to  re-ex- 
amine the  constitution  of  the  Society,  in  re- 
spect both  to  its  scriptural  foundation  and  its 
practical  tendency ;  and  I  have  been  con- 
tinued in 'the  belief— that  true  Quakerism 
conies  nearer  to  true  Christianity  than  any 
other  profession  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 


reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion, 
and  to  the  preference  I  give  it : — 

Because  its  predominant  religious  character 
is  especially  based  on  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
outward  offices  of  the  Redeemer;  and  relig- 
ious truth  considered  more  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience than  of  speculation  ;  hinging  more 
upon  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  than  upon 
subtleties  of  doctrine,  on  which  the  most  sin- 
cere, learned,  and  pious  men  have  so  differed. 

Because  it  appears  to  me  to  embrace  in 
Faith  and  Practice  all  that  is  essential  in  true 
Christianity,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  subjecting  itself  to  ceremonial 
rites,  not  intended  as  of  perpetual  obligation, 
and  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  such 
endless  contention  and  bitter  animosity 
amongst  the  professors  of  Christianity — effects 
at  variance  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  detrimental  to  its  interests. 

Because  Spirituality  is  the  distinguishing 
principle  of  its  Worship,  which  is  considered 
a  concern  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his 
Maker  alone,  and  is  therefore  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  any  man,  nor  on  time,  place,  or 
other  outward  circumstances. 

Because  I  think  its  Discipline  is  consistent 
with  the  order  of  the  Gospel,  and  accordant 
with  the  Christian  duty  to  watch  over  one  an- 
other for  good,  comprising  a  superintendence 
of  the  religious,  moral,  and  temporal  welfare 
of  individual  members,  and  tending  to 
strengthen  and  edify  the  Body. 

Because  I  think  it  estimates  the  Holy 
Scriptures  more  correctly  than  is  generally 
done,  inasmuch  as  it  maintains  that  what  has 
been  divinely  revealed  through  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  cannot  be  rightly  understood  ex- 
cept through  its  aid,  and  is  of  too  high  and 
holy  a  character  to  be  treated  as  a  common 
topic  of  investigation,  or  made  a  theme  for 
acrimonious  disputation.  It  reverently  and 
thankfully  receives  the  sacred  writings  as  re- 
corded communications  of  God  to  man,  and 
as  being  confirmed  to  our  own  minds,  not  by 
the  authority  of  any  man  or  synods  of  men, 
but  by  the  immediate  testimony  of  the  very 
power  which  imparted  them. 

Whilst  reverently  ascribing  whatever  is 
good  among  us  to  the  efficacy  of  Divine 
Grace,  it  is  allowable,  when  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Society  are  misunderstood 
and  assailed,  to  refer  for  evidence  of  their 
Christian  soundness,  to  that  which  was  de- 
clared by  our  Redeemer  to  he  the  true  test  of 
principles,  namely,  their  fruits:  thus  in  respect 
to  the  Society  as  a  body,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  in  advance  of  other  Christian  communities 
on  several  important  practical  points — such 
as  its  testimony  against  a  worldly  uud  in< 
nary  system  of  ministry  and  church  govern- 
ment— against  war,  slavery,  and  oaths — in 
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all  which  views  many  serious  and '  reflecting 
people  now  participate.  I  also  think  that  the 
care  and  interest  manifested  towards  its  poor, 
is  in  a  greater  degree  congenial  with  the 
•Spirit  of  the  Gospel  than  that  generally  prac- 
tised ;  and  that  even  in  respect  to  simplicity 
of  language,  dress,  and  manners,  its  profes- 
sion is  more  in  accordance  with  the  New 
Testament  than  what  is  commonly  adopted. 
With  regard  to  individuals  who  compose  the 
Society,  there  is  doubtless  much  to  be  lament- 
ed :  all  are  liable  to  the  frailties  and  imper- 
fections of  our  nature,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  faults  among 
us  arise  from  a  deviation  from,  our  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  these  have  been 
rightly  understood,  sincerely  adopted,  and 
faithfully  adhered  to,  love  to  God  and  man 
has  been  a  prevailing  bias  of  the  mind; — 
piety,  benevolence,  and  integrity,  conspicuous 
traits  of  character.  And  with  thankfulness 
be  it  spoken,  that  through  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  numerous  have  been  the  in- 
stances where  such  have  finished  their  earth- 
ly course  in  peace  and  joy. 

Finally,  it  is  as  plain  to  me  as  any  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  that  if  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Society  were  generally 
adopted,  the  condition  of  mankind  would  be 
infinitely  improved.  That  they  make  little 
progress  in  the  world,  only  shows  that  they 
are  not  attractive,  but  is  no  proof  of  their 
being  erroneous,  since  it  is  declared  that 
"  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called;"  and 
that  "  Straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the 
way,  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it." 
A  Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


JANE  STUART. 

A  curious  and  interesting  entry  occurs  in 
the  Friends'  Register  of  Burials  at  Wisbeach, 
respecting  Jane  Stuart  of  that  place.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  register  : — 

i  "Jane  Stuart  departed  this  life  on  12th  )  „A9 
J.  S.  J  of  7th  mo.,  on  first  day,  about  one)  7 
(o'clock,  ye  14th,  a,ged  88.  King 

Supposed  to  be  descended  from  James  2nd  ; 
she  live  1  in  a  cellar  in  the*  old  Market 
Wisbech — the  house  has  been  rebuilt  by 
Chs.  Freeman" — 

Respecting  this  extraordinary  individual, 
the  following  notices  appeared,  forty  years 
ao:o,  in  vols,  xxviii.  and  xxix.  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine  or  British  Register;  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  influential  periodicals  of  the 
day  :— 

(From  the  Monthly  Mag.,  10th  month  1, 1809.) 
EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

A  natural  daughter  of  King  James  II. 
was  convicted  of  Friends'  principles,  and  im- 


prisoned for  the  same  with  Thomas  Ellwood, 
&c.  Upon  her  being  engaged  to  a  young 
man  for  marriage,  and  the  day  fixed,  as  they 
were  on  the  road  the  coach  overturned,  and 
her  intended  husband  was  killed,  and  his 
brother  broke  his  leg.  She  staid  in  London, 
and  nursed  the  young  man  till  he  recovered ; 
when  assuming  some  habit  of  disguise,  she 
travelled  on  foot  to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  in- 
quiring at  some  Friend's  house  for  employ- 
ment, the  master  asked  her,  "  What  she 
could  do?"  she  answered,  "She  was  willing 
to  put  her  hand  to  anything."  He  then  said, 
"Canst  thou  reap?"  She  replied,  "She  could 
hardly  tell ;  but,  if  he  pleased,  she  would 
try."  So  he  sent  her  into  the  field  ;  and  be- 
fore evening,  she  discovered  herself  to  be  so 
great  a  proficient  at  reaping,  as  to  be  called 
"  Queen  of  the  Reapers."  She  constantly 
attended  the  adjacent  meeting;  and,  observ- 
ing a  rock  hard  by,  she  either  put  up  with  a 
natural  cave  in  the  rock,  or  had  a  cell  made 
herein,  where  she  lived  quite  recluse,  spin- 
ning for  her  employment.  She  told  Sarah 
Taylor  that  she  "  enjoyed  such  contentment 
and  peace,  that  she  would  not  leave  her  cell 
and  spinning-wheel  to  be  Queen  of  England." 
She  had  been  at  most  of  the  European  courts, 
particularly  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian; 
and  the  Pretender  being  her  supposed 
brother,  she  once  travelled  by  chaise  into 
Scotland  to  see  him. 

(From  the  Monthly  Mag.,  2d  Month  1, 1810.) 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Jane  Stuart,  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  whom  some  account  is  given  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  October  last,  supposed 
to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  King  James  II., 
after  renouncing  the  world,  and  splendor  of 
courts,  resided  at  Wisbeach  in  Cambridge- 
shire. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  few  memo- 
rials remain  of  her ;  but  two  ancient  and  re- 
spectable inhabitants,  now  deceased,  have 
related  to  the  writer  of  this  the  following  in- 
cidents: 

"  When  she  first  came,  she  sought  employ- 
ment by  standing  (as  is  usual  with  laborers, 
at  this  day,  who  want  work)  on  or  near  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  where,  in  hay-time  and 
harvest,  the  farmers  resort  every  morning  to 
hire.  She  selected  for  her  abode,  a  cellar,  in 
a  part  of  the  town  called  the  Old  Market, 
where  she  spun  worsted  ;  to  dispose  of  which, 
she  regularly  had  a  stall  on  the  market-day. 
Being  once  thus  employed,  she  recognized,  by 
the  arms  and  livery,  a  coach  and  attendants 
going  to  the  principal  inn  (the  4  Rose  and 
Crown,')  near  to  which  her  stall  stood  ;  upon 
which,  she  immediately  packed  up  hex 
worsted,  retired  to  her  cell,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed herself.  The  owner,  who  was  said  to 
be  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  endeavored  to  find 
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her ;  but  without  effect.  The  house  under 
which  she  lived,  has  since  been  rebuilt ;  and 
;part  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Lady  Mary 
Knollis,  aunt  to  the  present  Earl  of  Banbury. 
She  constantly  attended,  when  in  health,  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Wis- 
beach  ;  was  humble  and  exemplary  in  her 
conduct — well  esteemed  by  her  neighbors — 
invariably  avoided  all  conversation  relative 
to  her  family  connections  ;  and  when,  in  the 
freedom  of  intercourse,  any  expression  inad- 
vertently escaped,  leading  to  an  inquiry,  she 
stopped  short,  seemed  to  regret  having  dis- 
closed so  much,  and  silenced  further  research. 
She  read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  ;  but 
even  this  circumstance  was  discovered  acci- 
dentally, by  an  unexpected  call.  She  was 
fond  of  birds,  which  were  frequently  allowed 
to  leave  their  cages  and  fly  about  in  her 
apartment.  When  near  eighty,  she  had  a 
new  set  of  teeth.  She  died  (according  to  the 
Friends'  register)  the  12th  of  7th  month, 
1742,  aged  88,  and  was  buried  in  the  Society's 
graveyard,  at  Wisbeach  ;  where,  out  of  re- 
spect to  her  memory,  box  has  been  planted 
round  her  grave,  with  her  initials,  age,  and 
date  ;  which  still  remain  to  mark  the  spot  of 
her  interment.  Yours,  &c,  A." 

The  box-planting  on  the  grave  is  yet  pre- 
served;  and  is  trimmed  short,  so  as  still  to 
exhibit  the  initials,  &c. — Armistead's  Mis- 
cellany. 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  RE- 
CENTLY RECEIVED. 

When  our  motives  and  well-meant  actions 
are  severely  judged,  it  requires  nice  steerage, 
lest  in  our  remonstrances  we  are  betrayedinto 
a  wrong  spirit,  and  may  have  cause  to  regret 
that  we  ever  made  the  attempt  to  justify  our- 
selves. I  feel  a  comfortable  hope  that  as  we 
are  watchful,  not  only  with  respect  to  what 
may  be  right  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
but  as  to  times  and  seasons,  we  shall  be  fa- 
vored to  work  through  with  more  satisfaction 
than  in  moments  of  discouragement  we  had 
dared  to  hope  for.  Our  anticipations  of 
trouble  often  exceed  the  reality,  and  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  endeavor  to  live  every  day 
in  a  state  of  resignation  to  passing  events; 
and  we  may  be  comforted  in  the  persuasion 
that  no  duty  will  be  required  of  us  which  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  fulfil. 


The  young  people  who  have  just  entered 
into  the  solemn  covenant  of  marriage  have 

my  cordial  wishes  for  I  heir  com  fori  ;  and 
though  the  prospect  as  to  the  tilings  of  this 
world  i,s  not  very  promising,  vet  il  they  do 
but  set  out  right,  and  persevere  in  the  right 
way,  they  may  hope  for  the  Divine  blessing 
on  a  little,  which  is  ftir  better  than  an  over- 


flowing abundance  without  it.  As  we  advance 
in  years,  our  desires  are  more  fervent  that 
/this  inestimable  blessing  may  be  increased  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  children.  Without  it, 
what  a  dreary  blank  would  this  world  be,  with 
all  it  has  to  give ! 

I  have  been  viewing  thee,  my  beloved 
friend,  as  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  Peter, 
when  in  the  love  inspired  by  the  sight  of  his 
Master,  and  the  faith  which  arose  in  his  heart 
at  seeing  him  walking  upon  the  sea,  he  said, 
"  Bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water."  Now 
hast  thou  not  in  faith  taken  a  few  steps  on 
this  unfathomable  ocean  of  love?  "And  thou 
art  now  beginning  to  be  dismayed.  But  ask 
thyself  this  question :  What  has  enabled  thee 
to  take  even  these  few  steps  on  an  element  in 
which  thou  couldst  not  support  thyself  ?  Sure- 
ly nothing  short  of  that  arm  of  power  which 
is  still  able  to  support  thee.  That  arm  will 
be  again  stretched  out,  and  in  the  humble 
confidence  inspired,  thou  wilt  hear  the  almost 
upbraiding  language,  "  Oh !  thou  of  little 
faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?" 

I  had  been  musing  in  sympathy  with  thee, 
and  earnestly  desiring  to  be  the  messenger  of 
encouragement,  when  this  circumstance  of 
Scripture  occurred  to  my  mind  with  a  vivid- 
ness and  force  which  induced  me  to  think  it 
applicable  ;  perhaps  it  may  help  to  "  elevate 
the  eye  of  hope." 

We  can  neither  point  out  the  path  of  duty 
to  each  other,  nor  remove  the  causes  of  af- 
fliction, but  we  may  encourage  to  heed  the 
one  and  assist  to  bear  the  other.  This  is  a 
great  privilege,  because  it  binds  us  together 

in  that  love  which  is  unquenchable. 

 .  •«■»■ .  

What  an  argument  in  favor  of  social  con- 
nections is  the  observation  that  by  communi- 
cating our  grief  we  have  less,  and  by  commu- 
cating  our  pleasures  we  have  more. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  FRUIT  OF  ONE'S  LABOR. 

John  Andrew  Lickefett  one  day  entering 
into  conversation  with  an  honest  peasant, 
asked  him,  what  he  was  about?  The  man  re- 
plied, "  I  am  ploughing,  but  do  not  immedi- 
ately bring  the  harvest  wagon  into  the  field  !" 
What  a  strange  answer  you  give  to  my  ques- 
tion," said  Lickefett.  The  farmer  replied. 
"  first  I  plow,  then  T  sow,  and  then  I  leave  the 
springing  up  and  ripening  of  the  seed  to  God. 
You  want  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap  at  the 
same  time.  You  should  leave  the  time  of 
gathering  in  the  fruit  to  God,  and  wait  in  pa- 
tience for  the  harvest."  This  reply  was  a 
word  in  season,  for  Lickefett,  being  a  youtlg 
man,  was  too  urgent  to  see  immediate  fruits 
of  his  labor,  pe  often  related  this  incident 
whenever  any  of  his  fellow-ministers  com- 
plained that  they  saw  no  results  of  their 
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work. — Translated  from  Burk's  Pastoral  The- 
ology, by  S.  E. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1868. 

Books  for  Farmers. — This  is  the  title  of 
an  article  t©  be  found  in  the  present  number, 
taken  from  "The  Cultivator  and  Country 
Gentleman."  The  advice  contained  in  it  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  class  especially  speci- 
fied ;  though  having  been  written  for  an  Agri- 
cultural work,  the  cognomen  appears  appro- 
priate. From  the  same  paper  we  have  given 
extracts  from  "  Letters  to  Farmers'  Daugh- 
ters,"  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
"  Daughters"  generally. 

Farmers,  in  common  with  society  in  gene- 
ral, have  more  enlarged  views  in  relation  to 
literary  requirements  than  formerly,  but 
there  is  still  a  want  of  energy  with  many  to 
bring  into  action  the  convictions  which  have 
been  sealed  upon  the  mind,  as  the  subject  has 
been  presented  by  those  who  are  laboring  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-beings,  and  *more  es- 
pecially for  the  rising  generation.  Not  a  few 
parents,  however,  who  have  felt  the  need  of 
mental  culture  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  best  method  of  obtaining  for  their 
children  the  requisite  means  for  the  true  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  with  which  they 
have  been  gifted  by  a  beneficent  Creator. 

In  the  proper  cultivation  of  these  gifts  lies 
one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies,  as  we 
think,  for  the  evils  which  we  hear  referred  to, 
when  the  annual  query  respecting  the  fre- 
quenting of  "  places  of  diversion"  claims  at- 
tention in  our  disciplinary  meetings. 

The  acknowledgment  that  Friends  "  are 
not  quite  clear"  in  this  respect,  has  become 
so  common,  that  we  sometimes  fear  there  is 
danger  of  forgetting  the  deep  concern  which 
prevailed,  when  such  departures  were  re- 
garded as  of  rare  occurrence.  The  avenues 
which  are  continually  opening  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  scientific  and  literary  informa- 
tion, render  it  comparatively  easy  for  the 
guardians  of  youth  to  direct  the  feet  of  the 
children  into  these  paths  of  comparative 
safety — where  the  taste  for  ennobling  pur- 
suits may  be  fostered,  and,  as  a  natural  effect, 


•the  desire  for  superficial  pleasures  gradually 
lessened.  We  believe  that  the  young  mind 
has  but  to  partake  of  the  superior  enjoyments 
to  be  derived  from  the  former,  to  convince 
the  understanding  of  their  superiority  over  | 
the  sensual  gratifications  that,  like  the  pris- 
matic colored  bubbles  of  earlier  childhood, 
when  they  pass  away  leave  behind  them  noth- 
ing of  value. 

Note. — We  refer  J.  S.  D.  to  the  printed 
notices  which  have  been  repeatedly  given  to 
contributors,  that  we  cannot  return  rejected 
manuscripts.  ( 

This  decision  has  been  arrived  at  through 
necessity,  and  not  in  an  unkind  or  disobliging 
spirit.  It  is  the  prevailing  custom  among 
publishers,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
personal  reflection  or  injury.  "  Keminis-  1 
cences"  over  the  signature  of  C.  E.  D.,  while 
of  private  interest,  is  not  fitted  for  the  press. 

Married,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  J. 
Gibson  McIlvain  to  Elizabeth  M.,  daughter  of  the 
late  A.  R.  Mcllvain,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  at  Mt. 

Washington,  Md.,  according  to  the  order  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  Joseph  J.  Janney,  of  Forest  Hill, 
Harford  Co.,  Md. ,  and  Anna  M.  Townsend,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Townsend,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  the  7th  of  Tenth  month, 
1»68,  Samuel  J.  Underhill,  a  highly  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting,  Long  Island. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  of  bilious 

typhoid  fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents,  Eli 
and  Sarah  A.  Nichols,  of  Centre  Monthly  Meeting, 
NewCastle  Co.,  Del.,  Amor  Nichols,  in  the  23d  year 
of  his  age. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  Hookstown,  Baltimore  Co., 

Md.,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  1868,  Sarah 
Roberts,  wife  of  Caleb  Hoopes,  formerly  of  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  David  and  Sarah 
Roberts,  of  Lower  Merion,  in  the  62d  year  of  her 
age.  While  we  bow  in  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  we  desire  to  place  upon  record  the  sad  bereave- 
ment we  have  met  with  in  the  death  of  our  dear 
sister.  It  was  our  privilege  to  be  with  her  at  the 
closing  scene,  when  a  messenger  was  summoned  to 
bear  her  calmly  and  peacefully  to  the  crown  which 
we  believe  awaited  her.  Kind  and  courteous,  she 
had  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  has  left  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  New  Rochelle,  on  the  2d 

of  Tenth  month,  1868,  Joseph  Schpreman,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Purchase  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  Y.  In  the  death  of  this  dear  Friend 
the  family  circle  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
He  was  a  consistent  member  of  Society,  a  loving 
father,  a  good  neighbor,  and  we  may  iruly  say  was 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
home  was  ever  open  for  the  reception  of  Friends, 
and  his  kindness  and  hospitality  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 
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LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OP  FRIENDS. 

Committee  of  Managament  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
I   day  evening,  Eleventh  month  11th,  at  8  o'clock, 
in  the  Library  Room,  Race  St. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room 
on  Seventh-day  morning,  Eleventh  month  14th,  at 
11  o'clock.  Business  referred  to  the  committee  by 
the  late  meeting  at  Wilmington  will  be  considered. 

Phebe  Griffith,  Clerk. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  MEETING. 

A  Conference  of  Friends  will  be  held  in  Race  St. 

{  Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Sixth-day  evening,  11th 
month  13th,  1868,  at  1\  o'clock,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  First  day  School  cause  within  the  limits  of 

i     the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

J  BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

From  an  account  furnished  by  a  Friend  in 
II  attendance  we  extract  the  following: 

Baltimore   Yearly  Meeting  convened  at 
Lombard  St.  Meeting-house,  10th  mo.  26th, 
H  1^68.    The  attendance  was  considered  larger 
Ij  than  usual.    Meetings  for  worship  were  held 
n  in  both  meeting-houses  on  First-day  morning 
and  afternoon  and  on  Fourth-day,  and  at  Lo na- 
ff bard  St.  house  on  First-day  evening ;  all  of 
which  were  well  attended,  and  were  favored 
seasons.      Appointed    meetings   were  held 
[  among  the  Methodists  on  Fourth-day  even- 
fcj  ing ;  for  the  colored   people  on  Fifth-day 
'  evening,  and  at  Old  Town  Meeting-house  on 
!  Sixth-day  evening. 

The  following  friends  were  in  attendance 
|  with  minutes :   Andrew  Dorland,  Thos.  S. 
I  Foulke  and  John  D.  Wright,  Ministers  from 
I  N.  Y. ;  Ann  Weaver,  Susan  N.  Williams, 
l|  Benjamin  Tomlinson  and  Louisa  A.  Wright, 
Ministers,  Charles  Teese  and  William  Web- 
I  ster,  Elders,  and  Eleanor  Mather  and  John 
|  G.  Williams,  members  from  Penna.,  besides 
a  number  in  attendance  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  without  minutes. 

Two  visits  were  paid  by  Women  Friends 
1  to  Men's  Meeting,  and  a  Minister  from  New 
I  York  in  like  manner  felt  his  mind  drawn  to 
I  the  Women's  Meeting. 

Keports  were  received  from  all  the  Quar- 
I  ters  except  Prairie  Grove.  By  these  the  Meet- 
|  ing  was  informed  of  the  action  of  the  Quar- 
ters in  regard  to  visiting  their  respective 
meetings  and  members,  as  recommended  last 
year.  ^  With  the  exception  of  Centre  Quarter, 
in  which  way  did  not  open  for  such  action,  all 
had  labored  in  the  way  recommended.  An 
I  interesting  report  on  the  subject  from  Not- 
!  tingham  Quarter  was  sent  down  in  the  Kx 
|  tracts. 

The  report  from  Prairie  ( I  rove,  received  by 
the  Women,  was  mid  for  the  information  of 


the  Men,  but  not  being .  addressed  to  their 
meeting  it  could  not  be  officially  received.  It 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  visits  paid  to 
Friends ;  not  only  to  those  who  were  members 
of  the  different  Meetings,  but  also  to  those 
Friends  who  had  settled  within  a  circuit  of, 
perhaps,  100  miles,  and  where  Meetings  will 
probably  be  established.  The  fact,  that  as 
Meetings  were  discontinued  in  some  lo- 
calities they  were  being  organized  in  others, 
was  considered  an  encouraging  evidence  that 
we  were  not  losing  ground  in  this  respect. 

Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  in  correspondence,  with  this. 

A  very  interesting  report  on  Indian  affairs 
was  read  and  will  be  published  in  the  Ex- 
tracts. 

In  considering  the  State  of  Society  many 
pertinent  remarks  were  made.  The  attend- 
ance of  our  religious  Meetings,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  love  one  for  another,  were  especially 
urged  upon  Friends.  In  regard  to  plainness 
of  attire,  it  was  said,  that  although  the  pecu- 
liar garb  of  Friends  may  not  be  plainer  than 
that  worn  by  others,  yet  the  dress  of  many 
of  our  worthies,  was  plain  and  simple,  and 
such  a  dress  was  often  a  protection  to  the 
wearer  in  resisting  the  temptations  by  which 
he  might  be  surrounded.  The  duty  of  ad- 
hering to  the  plain  language  was  also  ap- 
propriately enforced. 

The  importance  of  providing  suitable  litera- 
ture for  our  young  children  was  adverted  to. 
It  was  thought  that,  if  we  would  preserve 
them  from  pernicious  publications,  we  must 
furnish  them  with  the  proper  kind  of  literary 
food,  which  the  Society  ought  to  be  able  to 
do.  The  talent  and  pecuniary  ability  is  with- 
in our  borders  if  there  was  sufficient  interest 
to  use  the  means  at  our  disposal. 

The  testimony  against  Intemperance  was 
dwelt  upon  and  the  vast  amount  of  grain 
used  in  distillation  was  mentioned,  and  the 
need  of  our  maintaining  this  testimony  with 
faithfulness  was  urged.  The  use  of  tobacco 
was  likewise  spoken  of,  and  the  experience  of 
several  Friends  present  who  had  been  ad- 
dicted to  it  was  given  in  opposition  to  its  in- 
dulgence. 

The  Committee  on  revision  of  Discipline 
reported  that  way  did  not  open  to  propose  any 
change  at  this  time. 

A  Committee  was  named  to  attend  to  the 
distribution  of  the  income  from  the  education 
fund  in  preparing  young  persons  for  tQftflOAf** 

Throughout  the  meeting  a  devotional  fi  l- 
ing was  manifest,  not  only  in  the  older  but 
also  in  some  of  the  younger  members,  ami 
this,  together  with  the  bettimoDj  ol  a  Friend, 
who  had  attended  all  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  and  witnessed  similar  evidences  of  a 
revival  amongst  us,  gives  encouragemcut  to 
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believe  that,  although  the  fathers  are  passing 
away,  there  will  be  successors  raised  up  to 
forward  the  work  which  they  have  labored  to 
promote.* 

(From  another  friend  we  have  an  interest- 
ing account  of  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.) 

"  An  Orthodox  Friend  from  Kansas,  who 
had  been  much  with  the  Indians,  kindly  con- 
sented to  meet  with  the  Committee  and  give 
such  information  as  he  had.  He  confirmed 
what  we  have  so  often  heard,  that  the  Indians 
were  in  no  case  the  aggressors  ;  that  the  abuses 
practiced  upon  them  were  continual.  He 
also  stated  that  it  was  a  mistaken  opinion 
that  the  Indians  had  great  hardihood  and  rug- 
gedness  of  constitution  ;  that  he  looked  upon 
them  as  delicate,  and  their  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  was  one  cause  of  their 
diminution  of  numbers.  In  the  chase  they 
were  eager  and  would  endure  great  fatigue, 
but  warm  and  exhausted  they  would  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  take  cold,  and  die 
of  consumption,  which  swept  away  great 
numbers. 

"  They  express  great  surprise  at  the  size  of 
the  families  of  the  white  race,  and  that  they 
do  not  lose  their  children.  With  them  it  is 
common  to  lose  most  of  their  children,  in 
many  cases  all  of  them,  from  diseases  which 
they  do  not  understand  how  to  treat  rightly. 
These  were  the  Kew  Indians.  Among  the 
Cheyennes  the  F  riencl  sai  d  he  had  known 
several  instances  of  aggression  on  their  part, 
but  they  were  in  no  way  vindictive  when 
parrying  off  their  attacks." 

(When  the  Extracts  are  received,  other 

matters  of  interest,  not  embraced  in  these 

accounts,  will  be  furnished.) 

— i  • — «  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Abstract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  Friends' 
Social  Lyceum,  Philada.,  Tenth  month  20th, 
1868,  by  J.  G.  H. 

I  have  been  invited  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  our  Lyceum  to  come  here  this 
evening  and  lecture  for  an  hour,  but  not 
longer.  Approving  highly  of  short  talks,  I 
have  accepted  the  invitation,  though  doubt- 
ful about  contributing  much  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  this  really  well-read  and  well-lec- 
tured audience.  Oh !  this  wearisome  neces- 
sity for  so  much  talk !  how  it  does  still  con- 
tinue to  afflict  mankind  !  We  seem  to  fear 
silence  as  children  fear  the  dark.  If  talking 
alone  would  make  men  wiser,  surely  every 
.  head  would  wear  a  crown ;  if  talking  alone 
could  make  men  good,  the  earth  would  have 
swarmed  with  angels  long  before  the  coming 
of  Christ. 


Have  we  ever  asked  ourselves  the  question, 
what,  it  is  men  and  women  want  ?  Is  it 
amusement  or  is  it  instruction  ?  Let  any 
person,  competent  for  the  work  by  a  life  of 
study,  announce  his  or  her  readiness  to  teach  j 
men  how  to  be  wiser  or  better,  and  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  an  audience  that  will  pay.  j 
But  a  Prima  Donna  from  the  old  world,  who 
walks  the  stage  with  fashionable  though  in- 
delicate  gestures,  can  fill  the  Academy  of 
Music  for  forty  nights  in  succession  at  a 
dollar  a  seat,  and  realize  a  fortune.  One 
evening  this  summer  I  wras  passing  the  build- 
ing in  Chestnut  Street  occupied  by  the 
Christian  Association.  Over  the  door,  in 
letters  of  light,  I  learned  a  lecture  would  be 
given  there,  seats  free  ;  not  one  was  going  in 
at  the  door.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  j 
street  was  the  theatre,  and  hundreds  were 
rushing  up  its  steps,  at  fifty  cents  a  head.  j 
The  money  spent  annually  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  for  amusements  would  en- 
dow a  first  class  University  in  each  city. 
Truly,  the  heart  of  humanity  is  .sad,  and  it 
therefore  seeks  amusement ;  it  is  also  very 
ignorant,  but  it  calls  that  ignorance  bliss, 
and  thinks  it  is  happy.  This  thought,  sug- 
gested by  the  occasion,  deserves  following 
out,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  so  now. 

The  proper  subject  for  this  evening  will  be 
little  things.  Rather  unpopular  I  know  it  is 
to  say  much  about  little  things,  because  most 
of  us  love  big  things.  We  accept  magnitude, 
in  place  of  quality  ;  noise,  instead  of  the  gen- 
tle voice  of  melody.  We  use  big  words  to 
express  very  little  thoughts — if,  haply,  we 
ever  do  think — and  we  mistake  them  for 
wisdom  ;  forgetting  it  is  the  "  little  word,  act 
dr  look,  when  the  heart  is  sore,  that  lingers, 
like  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  long  after  the 
vase  is  broken."  The  little  grain  of  wheat, 
that  feeds  its  millions,  receives  its  life  from  a  • 
little  drop  of  rain,  and  the  pebble  which  a 
little  child  casts  into  the  still  lake,  rolls  its  I 
out-circling  wave  against  every  rock  along 
its  borders.  Little  things  are  the  daily 
stitches  Time  weaves  in  the  flimsy  fabric  of  . 
our  common  lives.  I  cannot,  therefore,  offer 
apology  for  my  subject,  but  shall  proceed  to 
illustrate  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  most 
satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  Lyceum. 
The  immeasurably  great  affects  my  mind,  | 
not  more  overwhelmingly  than  the  immeas- 
urably little,  for  they  are  both  alike  but  toys 
in  the  fingers  of  that  Hand  which  we  call 
Omnipotent.  I  hold  in  my  hand  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  smallest  flowering  plant  in  the 
world,  and,  by  means  of  our  gas-microscope, 
I  shall  project  their  shadows  on  the  screen  so 
that  all  may  see.  Thirty  of  these  little 
plants  will  cover  a  line  only  an  inch  long, 
and  yet,  when  magnified  fifty  thousand  times 
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they  look  as  large  as  saucers.  It  has  no- 
root  ;  it  has  no  stem :  and  we  shall  learn  it 
is  without  many  parts  which  commonly 
make  up  our  idea  of  a  plant.  The  true  ideal 
of  anything  is  always  wrapped  in  a  simple 
thought,  and  it  is  so  with  our  plant.  In 
shape  it  is  globular  and  oval,  not  discoid  ; 
with  one  diameter  a  little  longer  than  the 
other.  Like  little  green  canoes  they  float  on 
the  quiet  water,  elevating  one  side  a  little 
above  the  surface,  and  this  upper  side,  turned 
towards  the  air  and  light,  is  perforated  with 
two  or  three  very  minute  stomata.  Other 
plants  often  have  many  thousands  of  these 
organs  in  one  square  inch  of  their  surface, 
but  our  plant  gets  along  very  well  with  a 
smaller  number,  though,  if  it  offered  space 
enough,  one  million  of  its  stomata  might  lie 
in  the  surface  of  one  square  inch.  In  struc- 
ture it  is  simply  cellular,  without  wood  cells, 
ducts  or  spiral  vessels.  The  epidermis  is 
made  of  cells  generally  hexagonal  in  shape, 
and  very  thin,  and  in  these  surface  cells  little 
granules  of  chlorophyll  lie  quite  thickly,  thus 
obscuring  a  clear  view  of  the  interior,  which 
is  composed  of  larger  cells  having  between 
them  many  spaces  filled  with  air.  When  it 
has  fruited  this  air  escapes,  and  the  beautiful 
green  grains  disappear  from  the  cells,  leav- 
ing the  structure  pale  and  clear  as  glass ;  but 
it  is  the  paleness  of  death,  for  the  plant  now 
drops  to  the  bottom,  and  passes  out  of  life's 
wonderful  circle  of  changes. 

From  the  surface  of  each  little  plant  may 
be  seen  projecting  a  short  distance  a  filament, 
slightly  divided  at  the  end  ;  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  stamen ;  and  also  near  it,  but  separ- 
ate, is  another  projection  a  little  depressed  at 
the  free  end;  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  pistil ; 
both,  however,  pass  down  to  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  whence  the  new  generation  commences 
to  grow.  As  the  young  plant  in  the  centre 
of  the  parent  enlarges,  a  funnel-shaped  de- 
pression opens  in  the  parent  plant,  the  wide 
part  on  the  circumference,  the  point  reach- 
ing the  centre,  and  from  this  funnel  the 
young  plant  emerges,  in  all  respects  resem- 
bling its  parent. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  petals,  nor 
corolla,  nor  perianth,  nor  calyx,  lor  they  are 
all  absent  in  our  plant.  No  florist,  there- 
fore, will  transplant  it  to  decorate  his  b6u- 
qiiettes,  neither  will  he  steal  its  fragrance 
and  sell  it  (or  gold.  Rapidly,- and  probably 
in  this  manner,  does  our  smallest  flowering 
plant  multiply  itself  through  the  season,  and 
we  may  find  all  stages  of  its  growth  in  a 
quantity  not  greater  than  would  lie  on  our 
little-linger  nail.  Botanists  call  it  Wolflia 
Columbiana,  from  John  P.  Wolff,  who  ftrsl 
described  it. 

Little  things  may  convey  to  us  impressions 


of  pain  as  well  as  impressions  of  pleasure.  I 
shall  throw  on  the  screen  the  figure  of  a  mos- 
quito. It  measures  nearly  ten  feet  from  the 
ends  of  its  wings  to  its  slender  toe-nails.  No 
bird  that  flies  in  the  air,  no  fish  that  swims 
in  the  sea,  is  more  delicate  or  beautiful  in 
organization  than  this  insect.  A  human 
hair  is  larger  than  its  leg,  and  yet  in  that  leg 
are  joints,  muscles,  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 
Its  wings  are  covered  with  membranes  more 
delicate  than  any  art  ever  made,  and  fringed 
with  feathers  which  softly  fan  the  evening 
air,  and  fill  it  with  music  which  excites 
rather  than  soothes  the  sick  one's  pillow. 
When  seen  in  a  strong  light,  its  head  is  a 
gem,  reflecting  purple  and  golden  rays  from 
many  hundred  crowns — indeed  a  marvel  of 
beauty — filling  us  with  wonder,  and  reveal- 
ing, a  little,  the  splendid  realities  hidden, 
sometimes,  in  little  things.  In  this  gorgeous 
head  is  built  a  suction  engine,  that  works 
without  noise  or  clatter,  but  not  without  feel- 
ing. A  spider's  web  is  a  cable  compared 
with  its  stings,  and  yet  these  stings  are  pal- 
pably barbed  at  the  ends  to  stir  up  our  blood, 
and  make  the  crimson  current  flow  more 
freely.  If  the  hands  and  face  be  washed 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
vinegar  or  water  (ten  drops  to  the  ounce) 
these  insects  will  not  annoy  us,  but  seek  more 
agreeable  company. 

We  associate  with  little  things,  sometimes, 
many  pleasant  memories.  The  Quaker  lady 
(Houstonia  Cerulea)  which  I  now  throw  on 
the  screen,  is  one  of  those  fond  recollections 
we  yet  see  blooming  along  the  path  our 
childhood  trod.  In  the  early  summer  days 
it  comes,  in  company  with  the  Columbine, 
(Folly's  flower)  and  often  tints  the  meadows 
in  "whole  blocks."  Children,  who  always 
turn  impulsively  towards  whatever  is  beau- 
tiful, love  to  play  where  this  flower  grows. 
At  the  base  of  the  screen  we  see  the  ovary 
containing  the  seeds ;  this  is  enclosed  in  the 
calyx ;  the  stamens  and  pistil,  divided  at 
the  top  and  holding  many  pollen  grains, 
we  can  clearly  see.  The  tubular,  monope- 
talous  corolla,  divided  in  four  lobes,  displays 
every  spiral  vessel  in  natural  position,  and 
spotted  all  through  them  arc  numerous  bun- 
dles of  crystals.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
like  it  is  with  ourselves,  some  orders  only 
wear  the  jewels,  but  there  is  this  distinction. 
Nature  modestly  hides  her  jewelry  in  the 
interior,  while  we  hang  it  from  our  ears  and 
our  noses,  and  ring  it  on  our  lin-ers,  and 
think  it  looks  best  in  such  position-. 

Some  mosses  are  very  little  things.  I 
shall  project  on  the  screen  the  Bart  rami  a 
Tom  i  form  is.  We  sec  it  just  ten  loot  high, 
though  our  specimen  measures  only  half  an 
inch.    How  its  beautiful  greeu  leaves  nestle 
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at  the  bottom  among  the  dark  roots  !  From 
the  remains  of  the  pistillidum  we  see  the 
stem  ascending  to  carry  on  its  summit  the 
little  capsule  to  contain  the  spores.  The 
operculum  fits  tightly  all  round,  but  in  our 
illustration  it  is  raised  a  little  on  one  side  to 
show  its  seam  of  attachment.  We  see  also 
the  columella,  in  the  centre,  around  which 
the  golden  spores  cluster.  In  mosses  we  ob- 
tain illustrations  of  the  typical  leaf  and  the 
typical  stem,  or  of  the  stem  and  the  leaf  re- 
duced to  their  simplest  elements. 

I  will  put  on  the  screen  the  capsule  of 
Milium — another  little  moss — in  order  to  see 
its  double  peristome.  Surrounding  its  cap- 
sule at  the  top  are  two  rows  of  delicate  hair- 
like organs,  most  beautifully  banded  and 
colored.  These  organs  seem  to  guard,  with 
sleepless  vigilance,  the  mouth  of  the  capsule, 
in  which  the  spores  lie.  If  we  hold  the  liv- 
ing moss  in  our  hand  and  breathe  ever  so 
lightly  on  it,  these  guardian  fingers  close  over 
the  orifice,  thus  keeping  all  harm  away  from 
the  spores ;  but  presently  they  open  again, 
like  a  minute  but  delicate  flower,  and  thus 
these  little  sentinel  fingers,  in  shower  and  in 
sunshine,  all  round  the  world,  keep  unslum- 
bering  vigilance  over  mossy  urns. 

"  Mosses  will  not  be  gathered  like  the 
flowers  for  chaplet  or  for  love-token  ;  but  of 
these  the  wild  bird  will  make  its  nest,  and 
the  weary  child  its  pillow.  And  as  the 
earth's  first  mercy,  so  are  they  its  last  gifts 
to  us.  When  all  further  service  is  vain  from 
plant  or  tree,  the  soft  mosses  take  up  their 
watch  by  the  head-stone.  The  woods,  the 
blossoms,  the  gift-bearing  grasses,  have  done 
their  part  for  time,  but  these  do  service  for- 
ever. Trees  for  the  builder's  yard — corn  for 
the  granary — but  mosses  for  the  grave." 

From  The  Little  Christian. 
YOUR  MISSION. 
If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 
Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet ; 
You  can  stand  among  the  sailors, 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay, 
You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them, 

As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 

Up  the  mountain,  steep  and  high  ; 
You  can  stand  within  the  valley, 

While  the  multitudes  go  by  ; 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure, 

As  they  slowly  pass  along  ; 
Though  they  may  forget  the  singer, 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver 

Ever  ready  at  command; 
If  you  cannot  towards  the  needy 

Reach  an  ever-open  hand  ; 
You  can  visit  the  afflicted, 

O'er  the  erring  you  can  weep, 


You  can  be  a  true  disciple, 
Sitting  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  harvest 

Garner  up  the  richest  sheaves, 
Many  a  grain  both  ripe  and  golden 

Oft  the  careless  reaper  leaves  ; 
Go  and  glean  among  the  briers, 

Growing  rank  against  the  wall, 
For  it  may  be  that  their  shadow 

Hides  the  heaviest  wheat  of  all. 

Do  not,  then,  stand  idly  waiting, 

For  some  greater  work  to  do  ; 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  you. 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard, 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare  ; 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 

You  can  find  it  any  where. 


THE  BROOKLET. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  GCETHE. 

Thou  brooklet,  silver-bright  and  clear, 
Forever  past  me  swiftly  flowing, 

Musing,  upon  thy  banks  I  stand, 

Where  com'st  thou  from  and  whither  going  ? 
"From  the  deep,  dark  rock  my  waters  break: 

Mid  flowers  and  moss  my  course  I  take  ; 

And  in  my  mirror  reflected  lies 

The  friendly  image  of  mild  blue  skies. 
"  With  merry  thoughts  I've  sported  hither; 

They  lead  me  on,  I  know  not  whither  ; 

But  He  who  called  me  from  my  source, 

He,  I  believe,  will  guide  my  course." 

From  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  wonderful  age.  The 
assertion  may  be  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  great  egotism.  To  those  individuals,  I 
think,  who  have  this  "  wonderful "  age  for 
their  hobby,  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the 
Latin  poet — "  Decipimur  specie  recti.^  They 
are  "  deluded  by  a  seeming  excellence."  It 
is  true,  that,  both  in  science  and  art,  vast  and 
important  strides  have  been  made  with  the 
progress  of  discovery  and  invention,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  morality,  in  fashion,  and 
even  in  the  practical  departments  of  life, 
great  and  disgraceful  evils  remain  uncorrected 
— a  reproach  to  Christianity,  and  a  shame  to 
mankind.  But  I  do  n  )t  wish  to  enter  upon 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  of  these — I 
wish  to  speak  of  one  in  particular.  It  is  the 
great  want,  in  the  house  of  farmers,  of  good 
reading  matter  adapted  to  rural  life. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  an  evil 
from  which  may  spring  many  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  which,  in  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, should  be  first  assailed  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  elevation  of  the 
husbandman. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  assert  that  "  a 
great  book  is  a  great  evil."  It  is,  in  my  es- 
timation, the  noblest  monument  of  human 
genius.  But  it  is  very  necessary  that,  as 
farmers  have  not  often  the  means  with  which 
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to  obtain  a  liberal  collection,  those  works 
should  be  selected,  that,  in  the  life  which  they 
lead,  are  best  suited  to  their  own  improve- 
ment and  to  that  of  their  children.  Were 
such  works  placed  within  the  reach  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  we  should  hear  less  com- 
plaint of  their  desire  to  leave  rural  for  city 
life.  But  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  farm 
houses  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  good 
and  useful  books.  The  family  Bible,  a  few 
mangled  magazines  or  crumpled  newspapers 
that  were  long  since  out  of  date,  and  two  or 
three  soiled,  greasy  novels  complete  the  cata- 
logue. These  are  the  only  means  that  the 
father  can  afford  his  children  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  intellect !  His  idea  of  a  smart 
child  is  one  who  will  drudge  day  after  day 
the  year  round,  and  not  utter  a  complaint. 
He  holds  that  what  is  said  in  books  about 
farming  is  not  "  worth  a  row  of  pins,"  and 
accordingly  rejects  all  new  theories  without 
even  examining  them,  and  adheres  to  the 
system  of  farming,  (if  it  may  be  called  a  sys- 
tem,) that  was  carried  on  by  his  forefathers. 

As  long  as  such  men  will  attempt  to  keep 
their  children  down,  they  must  expect  to  see 
them  becoming  restless  under  the  growing 
conviction  that  they  were  created  for  a  higher 
destiny  than  that  of  a  mere  "  drudge,"  and 
at  length  leaving  their  homes  to  seek  it  out. 
They  need  not  grumble  at  this ;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  keeping  the  human  mind  at  a 
stand-still.    It  must  move  on ! 

But  let  the  farmer  give  to  his  children  use- 
ful and  entertaining  books — books  valuable 
both  in  a  moral  and  practical  sense — and  he 
will  reap  the  full  reward  of  his  wisdom — their 
gratitude  and  the  pleasure  of  beholding  and 
of  profiting  by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  good 
which  will  result  from  what  he  has  done.  Let 
his  children  have  such  books  as  will  open  to 
their  minds  the  mysteries  of  the  noble  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  as  developed  by 
the  experience  of  others,  and,  instead  of 
growing  up  with  a  dislike  for  it,  they  will  love 
it.  Let  them  have  books  fitted  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  every  natural  object  which  they 
perceive— books  which  will  lead  them  to 
further  inquiry  into  the  great  principles  of 
nature,  and,  above  all,  to  reverential  thoughts 
of  the  great  Creator  of  all.  Observator 
Natur/K  "Elms:' 

From  the  Cultivator  an«l  Country  Gentleman 
EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  TO  FARMERS* 
DAUGHTERS. 
LITTLE  THINGS. 

"  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little." 
"  A  thing  is  great  or  little,  only  to  a  mortal's  think- 
ing." 

"  He  that  acrntinizHth  trifles,  hath  a  store  of  pleas- 
ure in  his  hand." 

My  Dear  Girls — A  beautiful  writer  lins 


said,  "If  the  angels  109k  down  from  Heaven, 
and  behold  any  natural  object  with  delight, 
it  must  be  girlhood  ;"  and  yet,  if  they  are  not 
gifted  with  prophetic  vision,  they  must  trem- 
ble with  fearful  solicitude,  while  they  gaze 
delighted. 

"While  taking  my  pen  to  address  this  branch 
of  girlhood,  I  am  conscious  of  a  thrill  of 
mingled  pleasure  and  anxiety  at  thoughts  of 
your  freshness  and  promise,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  one  who  undertakes  to  write  you 
letters  of  advice,  encouragement  and  warning. 
And  here  let  me  say,  the  writer  is  one  of  you. 
Brought  up  as  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  later 
a  farmer's  wife,  she  cannot  but  know  some- 
thing of  the  cares  and  annoyances,  as  well  as 
pleasures  and  delight  of  the  farm  life.  To 
aid  you  in  viewing  rightly  your  varied  privi- 
leges, obligations  and  necessities,  in  life's 
varied  departments,  is  my  present  object ;  so, 
with  a  cordial  greeting,  1  propose  to  talk  to 
you  in  this  letter  about  "  little  things." 

Few  lives  are  remarkable  for  great  things, 
but  are  made  rich,  and  fruitful,  and  blest,  by 
little  duties  well  performed,  little  joys  oft  re- 
peated, little  troubles  beaten  off  before  they 
sting ;  or  life  may  be  to  us  poor,  and  barren, 
and  wretched,  by  little  cares  neglected,  little 
kindnesses  omitted,  little  sorrows  nursed,  and 
little  pleasures  unappreciated. 

It  is  only  by  the  "  here  a  little,  and  there  a 
little,"  of  patient  study,  between  times,  that 
many  in  your  position  attain  mental  culture, 
or  find  time  for  personal  and  home  adorn- 
ment, for  the  cultivation  of  those  tastes  pecu- 
liar to  woman,  and  by  the  neglect  of  which 
she  does  her  home,  her  parents,  brothers,  and 
husband,  a  cruel  wrong. 

The  little  word,  spoken  hastily  last  week,  has 
grieved  a  patient  mother  ever  since  ;  or  a  little 
favor  asked  by  father,  or  a  young  brother, 
and  through  neglect  unperformed,  has  added 
a  line  to  the  brow  of  the  one,  and  planted  a 
sting  of  injured  feeling  iu  the  breast  of  the 
other.  A  little  hour,  wasted  yesterday,  might 
have  carried  a  sunbeam  into  the  darkened 
room  of  some  pale  sufferer,  or  renewed  strength 
and  courage  to  some  over-burdened  neighbor. 

Perhaps  some  eye  may  scan  this  page,  to 
whom  life  seems  but  one  weary  round  of 
trifles  ;  to  whom  the  days  are  but  a  treadmill 
of  unappreciated,  unrequited  labor.  To 
such  I  would  say,  tight  against  despondency: 
look  up,  and  count  the  stars  set  in  (lie  dark  of 
your  sky  ;  resolutely  treasure  the  little  bless- 
ings of  existence,  and  never  forrot  to  "com- 
mit tliv  trifles  unto  God,  for  to  llim  is  noth- 
ing trivial."  ****** 

To  be  idle  is  to  be  miserable.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  be  idle,  though  he  be  heir  to  mil- 
lions of  wealth.  Neither  mind  nor  body  can 
be  truly  healthy  without  a  thorough,  sys- 
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tematic  habit  of  industry.  Life  is  full  of 
temptations  to  the  indolent,  that  the  indus- 
trious know  nothing  of.  Dr.  Holland  says 
truly  that  he  who  has  nothing  to  do  is  the 
devil's  playfellow  !  He  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  for  he  can  find  no  sympathy  any- 
where else.  The  good,  and  decent,  and  truly 
great,  have  not  a  minute  to  devote  to  such. 
Industrious  habits  bring  many  casual  pay- 
ments, among  which  are  health,  self-respect 
and  the  regard  of  those  whose  esteem  we 
value.  Sleep  waits  not  to  be  wooed,  and 
temptation  flees  to  idle  haunts  ;  and  a  bond 
of  sympathy  rivets  the  industrious  to  all  grand 
movements  of  the  times. 

My  dear  girls,  have  you  some  fair  goal  to 
which  you  aspire,  of  wealth,  culture,  educa- 
tion? Improve,  then,  the  moments:  fritter 
them  not  away  in  idleness,  dissipation  or  fruit- 
less repining.  Set  your  face  as  a  flint  toward 
that  to  which  you  aspire.  Dig  for  your 
treasure  Make  circumstances  bend  to  your 
will,  instead  of  being  controlled  by  circum- 
stances, and  you  will  achieve  a  victory  all  the 
more  complete  and  brilliant  for  conquered 
difficulties. 

I  have  said  in  a  previous  letter  that  no  wo- 
man has  a  right  to  be  dependant,  except  when 
sick.  It  is  just  as  ignoble  in  woman  as  in 
man.  An  independence,  reliable  and  self- 
supporting,  should  be  acquired  by  every  wo- 
man, that,  when  adversity  or  need  comes  upon 
her  or  her  dear  ones,  she  may,  like  the  pine 
on  the  Alpine  glaciers,  strike  her  roots  into 
the  rock  crevices,  and  when  the  winds  and 
snows  and  storms  assail,  strike  down  her 
anchoring  roots  the  deeper.  Thus  fortified, 
she  will  be  able  to  brace  herself  to  meet  the 
severest  emergencies. 

Let  me  advise  you,  then,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  needed  at  home  or  otherwise,  to  learn 
something  in  the  way  of  business  which  shall 
make  you  independent.  You  will  make  none 
the  less  suitable  wives  and  daughters.  Dig- 
nity of  character,  with  resolute  action  and 
will,  with  strong  internal  resources,  are  as 
much  needed  in  wives  as  in  husbands. 

Great  men  are  found  in  all  paths  of  life  ; 
so  may.  women  be,  provided  they  do  not  drop 
their  womanly  instincts.  I  would  not  have 
woman  forget  her  chief  end  and  object  in  lite, 
but  rather  fit  her  for  it,  and  crown  her  with 
all  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  true  woman- 
hood. 

Indolence  will  not  make  a  woman  woman- 
ly, neither  will  ignorance  of  business  and  the 
world.  The  history  of  every  country  should 
have  as  much  to  record  of  its  women  as  its 
men ;  but  this  can  never  be  till  she  buckles 
the  armor  on  anew  for  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  life. 

Finally,  if  I  had  a  voice  that  could  reach 


girlhood,  in  its  wide  realm  of  promise,  I  should 
say  that  its  first  work  is  to  form  a  fitting  char- 
acter, with  which  to  do  the  great  work  of  wo- 
man. Dear  girls,  collect  your  precious  "  Utile 
things"  in  the  shape  of  minutes,  words,  ef- 
forts, tastes,  &c,  and  sum  them  up,  if  you 
will.  If  not,  know  they  are  recorded  on  high, 
for  good  or  ill,  for  joy  or  sorrow.  Truly  your 
friend,  t.  s.  h. 

HANDINESS. 
HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  UPON    THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
BOYS. 

Me  Bonner  :  I  mean,  by-and-by,  to  write 
you  something  in  favor  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  labor  in  which  women  may  support 
themselves.    But  just  now  I  wish  to  urge  the 
importance  of  extending  the  education  of 
men  to  manifold  minor  offices  of  usefulness. 
Handy  and  handiness  expresses  a  peculiar 
aptness  in  small  matters,  versatility  and  tact. 
American  boys  who  are  brought  up  to  labor 
are  usually  distinguished  for  the  knack  of 
turning  their  hand  to  anything.    No  one,  in 
this  country,  ever  dreams  of  confining  him- 
self to  a  single  manual  craft.    For,  though 
he  may  pursue  but  one  regularly,  yet  he 
knows  a  great  deal  about  many :  and,  at  a 
pinch,  a  mason  will  be  found  plastering, 
painting,  or  carpentering.    It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  man  who  builds  his  own  house, 
and  performs  the  several  parts  belonging  to 
all  the  trades  which  concur  in  house-building. 
"  Jack  of  all  trades  and  good  at  none,"  has 
been  held  in  terror  over  men  for  I  don't 
know    how  long.     Yet,    in   America,  the 
maxim  has  been  held  fairly  trodden  under 
foot,  and  is  practically  disowned.   My  father- 
in-law  was  a  physician.    He  bought  a  farm  ; 
and  few  farmers  in  that  town  excelled  him. 
He  had  also  a  small  smithy  where  he  mended 
his  tools,  shod  his  horses,  and  performed  no 
small  amount  of  smith's  work. 

He  seldom  sent  a  harness  off  from  the 
place  to  be  mended,  and  much  of  the  cob- 
bling was  done  in  the  house.  His  children 
were  all  brought  up  to  turn  their  hand  to 
anything.  It  is  true  that  by  this  course  no 
one  could  attain  to  supreme  excellence  in 
any  one  of  all  the  departments.  But  that  is 
not  necessary.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life,  general  handiness  is  better  than  skill  in 
any  one  thing.  If  hard  times  befall  one 
trade,  a  Yankee  betakes  himself  to  another. 
He  looks  about  to  see  what  things  are  thrifty, 
and  puts  his  hand  to  them  without  waiting 
for  a  seven-years'  apprenticeship.  In  old 
times,  when  men  had  few  means  of  incite- 
ments to  intelligence,  long  apprenticeships 
might  be  needed,  and  in  some  callings  they 
still  are.  But  a  reading,  thinking,  courage- 
ous man,  with  confidence  in  his  powers,  can 
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do  a  hundred  things  well  enough  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  without  serving  any  appretice- 
ship,  except  with  his  eyes — learning  as  he 

I ,   goes  along. 

To  a  large  extent  this  handiness  is  likely 
to  be  confined,  however,  to  our  laboring 
classes.  The  children  of  wealthy  parents, 
and  boys  who  are  set  apart  for  some  learned 
profession,  are  seldom  expected  to  deal  with 
anything  but  ideas.  When  they  grow  up,  if 
they  fail  t  in  the  particular  calling  to  which 
they  belong,  they  become  helpless,  and  feebly 
strive  to  get  along,  with  poor  success,  until 
kindly  death  has  compassion  on  them. 

Every  boy,  no  matter  to  what  he  aspires, 
should  be  taught  while  young  the  use  not 
only  of  implements  for  the  farm,  tools  for  the 
shop,  the  management  of  animals,  etc.,  but 
he  should  be  taught,  as  well,  many  parts  of 

I  domestic  economy.  Every  boy  should  know 
something  about  sewing,  cooking,  and  the 
management  of  a  house. 

As  autobiographies  are  in  fashion,  I  will 
insert  a  chapter  of  my  own.  When  I  was 
about  eight  or  nine  years  old  I  took  care  of 
a  cow,  a  horse,  and  the  pigs,  split  and  brought 

;    in  the  wood,  and  did  considerable  housework. 

I[    The  confinement  of  the  district-school  was 

j  exceedingly  distasteful  to  me.  To  sit  for 
hours  with  a  spelling-book  or  reader,  without 

}    an  idea,  forbidden  to  whisper,  and  made  to 

li  drone  and  drudge,  was  so  irksome  that,  when 
I  was  nine  years  old,T  petitioned  to  stay  at 

I     home.    I  was  told  that  I  should  grow  up 

'  ignorant  and  stupid.  Very  well,  ignorant 
and  stupid  I  would  be.  Not  thinking  that  I 
would  agree  to  it,  my  mother  said  that  I 
might  stay  at  home  if  I  would  do  the  house- 
work. I  jumped  at  the  chance!  A  long 
checked  apron  was  made  for  me.    It  was  my 

I  duty  to  set  the  table,  to  wait  on  others  dur- 
ing meals,  to  clear  off  the  things,  shake  and 

\     fold  the  table-cloth,  wash  the  dishes,  scour 

f    the  knives  and  forks,  sweep  up  the  carpet, 

J  dust  the  chairs  and  furniture,  and,  in  short, 
to  do  the  whole  of  a  second  girl's  work. 
With  such  relish  did  I  pursue  my  tasks  that 
my  mother  could  not  withhold  her  commen- 

i  dation,  though  she,  was  always  sparing  of 
praise.    To  these  tasks  I  soon  added  the 

I  hemming  of  towels  and  napkins,  and,  of 
coarse  fabrications — bags,  ticks,  and  such 
like.  During  this  period  I  also  continued 
my  stable-work.    Being  healthy  and  vigor- 

j    ous,  I  enjoyed  the  training,  and  was  never 

half  so  good  a,  boy,  at  home,  as  during  tlx1 

j  six  months  thus  employed.  "Nor  would  1  for 
any  consideration  Bparethe  knowledge  1  then 

I  obtained.  It,  has  been  of  incalculable  value 
to  me  all  my  life.  1  have  never  boon  afraid 
of  breaking  down  and  having  nothing  to  do. 
The  world  is  full  of  business,  if  a  man  has  a 


head  and  hand  to  do  it  with.  I  am  not  na- 
turally expert  in  manual  craft,  yet  there  are 
few  things  that  I  cannot  do  after  a  manner. 

While  women  are  emerging  from  the 
household,  and  learning  trades,  professions 
and  arts,  men  should  learn  more  of  domestic 
craft,  and  thus,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
will  get  along  in  life  easier  and  better. 

Nothing  is  more  piteous  than  the  too  often 
seen  helplessness  of  educated  and  refined  peo- 
ple brought  suddenly  to  poverty  !  Education 
should  beget  practical  facility.  Too  often  it' 
is  a  mere  exercise  of  the  brain,  in  which  the 
hands  have  no  participation.  When  thrown 
out  of  their  regular  callings,  hundreds  of 
people  are  as  helpless  as  a  ship  on  the  dry 
ground.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  nobody  can 
help  any  one  who  cannot  help  themselves. 
Imbecility  in  practical  affairs  leaves  one  to 
hang  like  a  dead  weight  around  the  neck  of 
those  who  would  aid  him. 

It  is  foolish  for  one  to  say,  "My  children 
will  never  need  such  manual  craft ;  they  are 
to  have  wealth  and  influential  connections.'' 
In  the  ever  rolling  flood  of  society  in 
America  nobody's  children  are  secure  against 
going  in  their  turn  to  the  bottom.  If  they 
can  neither  swim  nor  wade  they  must  drown. 
Boys  should  be  educated  to  use  their  eyes 
and  hands  in  the  expectation  that  at  some 
day  they  may  depend  wholly  on  them  for 
support. — N.  Y.  Ledger. 

HOW    THE    SCOTTISH    SHEPHERDS  EDUCATE 
THEIR  CHILDREN. 

Colonel  Maxwell  and  M.  Sellar,  British 
Commissioners  engaged  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  education  in  Scotland,  report 
that  there  are  no  classes  who  display  more 
anxiety  for  the  education  of  their  children 
than  the. shepherds  of  Scotland.  "In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,"  they  say,  "  the  shepherd's 
house  is  far  from  any  road ;  it  may  be  separ- 
ated even  from  a  pathway  by  a  river,  or  a 
mountain,  or  a  morass,  hardly  passable  in 
summer  for  children,  but  impassable  in  winter. 
Yet  it  is  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  meet  a 
shepherd  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  their  children  are  always  taught,  by 
some  means  or  other,  at  least  the  elements  of 
education."  Last  summer  M.  Sol  la  r  met  two 
little  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  aged  nine 
and  eleven,  in  the  middle  of  a  wild  moor  in 
the  Highlands.  They  were  five  or  six  miles 
from  their  father's  house,  who  had  an  outly- 
ing herding  some  seven  miles  from  any  load, 
and  eight  or  nine  from  any  habitation,  lie 
asked  them  where  they  were  going.  They 
said  it  was  Saturday,  and  they  were  going 
homo  from  school,  live  miles  otf.  and  had  to 
l>e  hack  again  early  on  the  Monday  morning. 

Ue  went  a  little  way  with  them  and  met 
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their  father  and  mother   coming  to  meet 
them.     The  shepherd  told  him  that  they 
went  every  Monday  to  board  with  another 
shepherd  for  the  week,  and  that  he  and  the 
other  herd  kept  a  lad  between  them  to  edu- 
cate their  children.    This  lad  cost  him  £3 
10s.  per  annum,  and  he  had  to  pay  the  week- 
ly board  for  his  children  besides.    He  "did 
not  know  what  that  would  be,  but  the  other 
shepherd  was  a  reasonable  man  and  would 
not  charge  more  than  he  could  help.  And 
you  see,  sir,  we  must  give  them  what  we  can 
when  they  are  young,  as  they  must  do  for 
themselves  very  early.    The  lad  does  not 
take  them  far  on;  just  reading,  writing,  and 
a  little  counting.    If  they  get  that  well,  and 
maybe  a  little  bit  of  sewing  for  the  lassie,  that's 
all  the  schooling  I  care  for;  but  they  must 
get  that,  or  they  will  never  be  anything  but 
herds  all  their  lives."    This  is  no  isolated  in- 
stance.    We  heard  of  several  other  cases 
where  education  was  procured  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  by  shepherds  for  their  chil- 
dren.— N.  Y.  Post. 


Lose  an  hour  in  the  morning,  you  may 
search  for  it  all  day,  and  never  find  it. 

Be  pure,  but  not  stern  ;  have  moral  excel- 
lences, but  don't  bristle  with  them. 
On  what,  in  weakness,  has  been  sown, 
Thy  blessing,  gracious  Lord,  bestow  ; 
The  power  is  thine,  yea  thine  alone, 
To  make  it  spring  and  fruitful  grow  : 
Do  thou  the  plenteous  harvest  raise, 
And  thou  alone  shalt  have  the  praise. 
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It  is  currently  believed,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, that  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  minister  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  was  the  first  open  advocate  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  this  country.  But  John 
Woolman,  the  Quaker  preacher  of  New  Jersey, 
began  his  labors  in  1760,  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Newport,  talking  very  plainly  with  the  families 
whom  he  visited  concerning  their  slaves,  the  wicked- 
ness of  slaveholding,  and  the  terrible  consequences 
which  it  would  inevitably  bring  upon  posterity. 
Just  a  century  was  required  to  bring  about  eman 
cipation.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  settled  in  Newport  in 
1770.  Still  earlier,  in  1716,  the  Friends'  monthly 
meeting  in  Nantucket  recorded  that  "it  is  not 
agreeable  to  truth  for  Friends  to  purchase  and  keep 
slaves." — A7".  Y.  Independent. 

Female  Suffrage  in  England.— The  women  of 
England  are  exerting  strenuous  efforts  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote,  and  are  making  themselves  other- 
wise conspicuous  in  politics.  For  not  only  have 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  women  demanded  to  be 
registered  as  voters,  but  appeals  from  them  are  in- 
serted in  the  English  papers  to  vote  for  certain  can- 
didates. Ladies  of  high  rank,  like  Lady  Foley  a^d 
Lady  Amberly,  are  among  the  callers  of  political 
meetings,  and,  it  is  stated,  appear  on  the  platform. 
At  Manchester,  5750  women  claimed  the  right  to 
vote,  and  the  revising  barrister,  whose  office  it  is  to 
decide  upon  the  quaiifications  of  electors,  delivered 
a  well- considered  opinion  up*on  the  subject.  His 
examination  of  ihe  different  acts  of  Parliameut  goes 


back  as  far  as  1430,  when  the  statute  passed 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VI,  Chapter  7,  limited 
the  franchise  in  counties  to  " people"  residing  and 
dwelling  in  the  same  counties,  and  possessing  free- 
hold land  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings. 
The  advocates  of  female  suffrage  contend  that  the 
change  of  the  words  "  male  person"  into  "man" 
indicates  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to 
confer  the  elective  franchise  upon  all  qualified  per- 
sons, irrespective  of  sex  ;  but  the  revising  officer  at 
Manchester  decided  that,  as  it  could  not  be  shown  that 
women  had  ever  voted  in  England,  so  important  an 
innovation  as  female  suffrage  must  be  clearly  and 
unequivocally  established,  ,iind  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  of  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  he-rejected  the  clainrof  the  5750  women 
to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  voters.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  about  one  thousand  women  will  vote 
at  the  coming  election  for  members  of  Parliament. 
The  exercise"  <of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  this  small 
number  of  f«mal<es  has  resulted  from  the  action  in  a 
few  districts  of  the  revising  barristers,  who  refused 
to  strike  out  from  the  lists  the  names  of  the  women 
who  claimed  that  the  word  "  man,"  in  the  election 
laws,  included  adults  of  both  sexes.  This  course, 
it  is  suggested,  was  adopted  in  order  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  case  of  a  contested  election.  Antici- 
pations are' also  indulged  in  that,  unless  Parliament 
shall  definitely  exclude  women,  at  subsequent  elec- 
tions unmarried  women  will  hereafter  'enjoy  the 
franchise  on  equal  terms  with  the  men. — P.  Ledger. 

A  Treaty  with  Madagascar.  — The  President  has 
promulgated  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Madagascar,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enter  into 
more  close  commercial  relation  and  friendship  be- 
tween them. ;  hence  it  is  solemnly  declared  that  peace 
and  good  friendship  shall  exist  forever  without 
war.    ,    v  „ 

Italy. — Advices  from  Italy  bordering  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  report  that  serious 
floods  and  inundations  have  taken  place  in  that 
region  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  that  had 
fallen  during  the  Ninth  month.  On  Ninth  month 
27th,  a  terrific  storm  occurred,  causing  tremendous 
avalanches,  which  swept  away  entire  villages  and 
heavy  torrents  of  water  which  broke  down  the 
roads.  The  valley  of  the  Ticino  was  devastated, 
the  soil  having  been  carried  away  down  to  the 
solid  rock.  The  road  over  St.  Grothard  pass  was 
destroyed  as  well  as  the  causeways  and  bridges 
over  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  the  Splugen.  The 
Simplon  road,  for  many  miles,  was  covered  with 
water  several  fathoms  deep.  In  North  Italy,  the 
only  practicable  road  is.  over  Mount  Cenis. 

Sterling.— This  word  is  said  to  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Easterling.  In  the  time  of  Richard  I.  money 
coined  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany  was  much 
esteemed  in  England  on  account  of  its  purity,  and 
was  called  Easterlings.  Some  of  these  men,  skilled 
in  alloys  and  in  coining,  were  sent  for  to  bring  Eng- 
lish coin  to  perfection  ;  and  since  that  time  this 
coin  has  been  called  for  them  sterling. 

The  smoke  from  the  recent  volcanic  eruption  in 
fhe  Sandwich  Islands  was  said  to  have  been  seen 
one  thousand  miles  from  the  Islands,  and  at  half 
that  distauce  was  so  dense  that  officers  of  ships 
were  prevented  from  making  astronomical  observa- 
tions. 

A  Naples  despatch  of  the  14th  says  that  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  was  increasing  in  in- 
tensity, the  flow  of  lava  was  more  copious,  and  the 
action  of  the  cone  vigorous. 
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From  the  Lives  of  some  of  the  Beformers  and  Martyrs. 
GERHARD  GROOT. 

Much  of  what  we  know  of  this  pious  and 
benevolent  man  is  from  the  warm  and  loving 
pen  of  Thomas  aKempis,  with  the  addition  of 
some  other  information  collected  recently 
from  various  sources  by  C.  Ullmann.* 

Gerhard  Groot  was  born  in  the  year  1340, 
at  Deventer,  in  the  Netherlands.  His  father, 
Werner  Groot,  was  sheriff  and  burgomaster 
of  that  town.  Of  a  feeble  constitution  of 
body,  but  endowed  with  superior  mental  pow- 
ers, after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  school,  he  was  induced  by  an  ambi- 
tion for  knowledge  to  place  himself,  when 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
He  graduated  as  Master  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and,  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  returned 
home,  furnished,  it  is  said,  with  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  studies  in  which  he  had  been  en- 

1  gaged,  but  "with  his  youthful  mind  some- 
what unhappily  engaged  with  the  curious  and 

J  illicit  arts"  of  magic — a  strange  Sort  of  knowl- 
edge for  a  student  at  that  far-faraed  academy. 
He  afterward  further  pursued  his  studies  at 
Cologne,  became  a  professor  there,  and  ob- 
tained several  preferments. 

Though  he  had  thus  entered  the  clerical 
ranks,  yet,  having  ample  pecuniary  m<  i 
and  his  mind  unrestrained  as  yet  by  subjec- 

*  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,"  Vol.  J. 


tion  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, enamored  with  the  delights  of  the  world, 
he  seemed  likely  to  pursue  the  usual  path  of 
self-indulgence.  "He  took  part  in  public 
amusements,  treated  himself  to  the  richest 
food  and  most  costly  wine,  dressed  his  hair, 
wore  gay  clothes,  a  girdle  with  silver  orna- 
ments, and  a  cloak  of  the  finest  fur.*  With 
prominent  intellectual  acquisitions,  he  was 
then  a  man,  according  to  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times.  But  soon  deeper  anil 
more  serious  sentiments  awoke  within  him." 
While  present  one  day  as  a  spectator  at  some 
public  game,  an  unknown  person  said  to  him, 
"  Why  dost  thou  stand  here  intent  on  vani- 
ties? Thou  must  become  another  man." 
But  he  was  still  more  shaken  by  some  expres- 
sions of  an  old  Parisian  acquaintance.  Henry 
Aeger,  who,  meeting  with  him  at  Utrecht, 
took  the  opportunity  to  "admonish  him  with 
deep  earnestness  on  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things,  and  on  death,  eternity,  and  the  chief 
good."  This,  it  is  added,  struck  the  right 
chords  in  Gerhard's  heart— no  doubt  reached 
the  witness  for  truth  in  his  own  conscience — 
and,  overcome  With  emotion,  he  promised 
that,  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  he  would 
renounce  the  world  and  change  his  course  of 
life. 

From  that  time  he  became  indeed  "  an- 
othef  man."    He  "renounced  the  use  of  the 
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emoluments  of  his  prebends,"  and  even  of  his 
patrimonial  inheritance,  "  burned  his  costly 
books  of  magic,  shunned  all  diversions,  put 
on  plain  gray  clothing,  and  calmly  braved 
the  derision  which  this  conduct  brought  upon 
him."  He  gave  up  his  lectures  and  orations, 
retired  into  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery,  and 
there  spent  three  years  in  serious  reflection, 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  practising 
rigorous  penitential  exercises.  He  passed  a 
considerable  portion  even  of  his  nights  in 
watching  and  prayer,  abstained  from  many 
things  usually  considered  lawful,  and  thus 
endeavored  to  bring  his  body  into  subjection 
to  the  spirit.  "  His  object,"  says  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  "  was  first  to  learn  for  himself,  what 
he  was  afterward  to  teach  others." 

It  seems  that  he  now  refused  to  become  a 
priest.    He  said,  "I  would  not,  for  all  the 
gold  of  Arabia,  undertake  the  care  of  souls 
even  for  a  single  night."    He  would  only 
consent  to  be  ordained  a  deacon,  in  which  of- 
fice he  would  be  at  liberty  publicly  to  instruct 
the  people,  without  the  pastoral  care  and  re- 
sponsibility.   He  then  came  forward  as  a 
Christian  teacher  of  the  people ;  and  Ullmann 
says  of  him  at  this  time,  that  "after  obtaining 
from  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  a  license  to  preach 
over  the  whole  of  his  diocese,  Gerhard  was 
seen,  as  of  old  Peter  de  Bruys  and  Henry  of 
Lausanne,  and   as   in   more   recent  times 
George  Fox,  William  Penn,  and  others,  in 
mean  attire,  travelling  through  towns  and 
villages,  and  everywhere  exhorting  the  people 
to  repentance  and  amendment,  with  overpow- 
ering eloquence.    As  depicted  by  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  he  labored  in  the  spirit  of  John  the 
Baptist,  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree, 
and  by  preaching  the  law  and  repentance  to 
his  cotemporaries,  now  more  and  more  gener- 
ally sinking  into  wickedness,  he  again  pre- 
pared them  for  the  reviving  gospel.    His  dis- 
courses, listened  to  by  the  great  and  the  hum- 
ble, by  clergy  and  laity,  went  to  the  heart. 
It  was  not  merely  the  copiousness  and  easy 
flow  of  his  eloquence  that  struck  the  hearers, 
but   a  very  different  thing.     Here  was  a 
preacher  who  spoke,  not  because  it  was  his 
professional  duty,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the 
pay  (it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  he  received 
no  pay  from  them  to  whom  he  preached,  nor 
sought  any  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  benefit), 
but  freely  and  gratuitously,  and  because  im- 
pelled by  the  zeal  of  love — a  preacher  in 
whom  it  was  impossible  .not  to  mark  deep 
concern  and   intense  seriousness,  and  who 
sealed,  by  the  actions  of  his  life,  the  senti- 
ments taught  him  by  his  own  experience." 
He  did  not  address  the  people,  as  many  did, 
in  the  Latin  language,  which  was  foreign  to 
them,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  country. 
Hence,  in  many  places  in  Holland,  where  he 


first  preached  in  Low  Dutch,  the  whole  popu- 
lation, it  is  related,  neglecting  their  meals  and 
most  urgent  business,  thronged  in  such  multi- 
tudes to  hear  him,  that  the  houses  of  worship 
were  not  able  to  contain  them,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  bring  his  audience  into  the  open 
air.  He  frequently  preached  twice  a  day, 
often  for  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  the  result 
was  not  mere  wonder  and  transitory  excite-, 
ment,  but  actual  conversion  and  perma- 
nent amendment.  Many  were  induced,  says 
a  cotemporary,  to  renounce  a  worldly  life,  to 
devote  themselves  to  God,  to  restore  stolen 
property,  give  up  usury,  and  live  in  chastity 
and  temperance. 

But  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  that  the 
suspicions  and  hatred  of  the  monks  and  com- 
mon clergy  followed  him  wherever  he  went. 
He  had  attacked  unsparingly  the  corruption 
of  this  class,  especially  the  manners  of  such  as 
led  impure  lives  ;  and  this  aroused  many  bit- 
ter enemies  to  him  and  his  doctrine.  The 
Bishop  of  Utrecht  wTas  at  last  prevailed  upon 
to  withdraw  his  license  to  preach;  and  though 
Gerhard  modestly  protested  against  this  pro- 
hibition, yet  on  its  being  insisted  upon,  he 
avoided  appealing  to  the  indignant  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  submitted  to  the  mandate. 

His  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  were  now  turned  into  a  somewhat 
different  though  a  congenial  channel.  Being 
thus  prohibited  from  continuing  to  preach 
publicly  to  the  people,  his  mind  was  directed 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and,  the  art  of 
printing  not  being  yet  known,  to  the  copying 
of  books  of  piety.  In  the  year  1378,  when 
about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  monastery  of  Grim  thai,  of  which 
the  aged  John  Ruysbroek  was  then  prior. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  admiration 
in  witnessing  the  social  life — the  family  spirit 
— which  prevailed  among  the  canons  of  that 
religious  house.  They  seemed  to  him,  in  their 
simplicity,  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  brotherhood 
rather  than  of  a  monastic  institution  ;  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis  says  that,  impressed  by 
the  edifying  and  simple  life  of  Ruysbroek  and 
his  brethren,  Gerhard  thenceforth  felt  himself 
determined  to  form  an  institution  of  a  similar 
kind.  But  this  particular  prospect  was  frus- 
trated by  his  early  death.  He  extended  his 
journey  to  Paris,  where  he  expended  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  instruction  of  youth.  He  then  returned 
to  his  native  town  of  De  venter. 

He  had  always  been  fond  of  the  society  of 
young  men.  In  Deventer  there  was  a  con- 
siderable school ;  and  many  of  the  youth  who 
frequented  it  attached  themselves  to  Gerhard 
Groot ;  who  advised  them  about  their  studies, 
maintained  with  them  scientific  intercourse, 
'  read  with  them  good  books,  entertained  many 
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of  them  at  his  table,  and  procured  for  them 
the  opportunity  of  bettering  their  pecuniary 
condition,  by  earning  a  little  money  in  useful 
employment. 

Gerhard  himself  had  quite  a  solicitude  for 
the  multiplying  of  copies  of  good  books,  espe- 
cially of  well-written  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  "  Hence,"  says  Ullmann,  "  he 
had  long  before  employed  young  men  under 
his  oversight,  as  copyists,  thereby  accomplish- 
ing the  threefold  end  of  multiplying  these 
good  works,  giving  profitable  employment  to 
the  youths,  and  obtaining  an  opportunity  of 
influencing  their  minds.  The  circle  of  his 
youthful  friends,  scholars,  and  transcribers, 
became  from  day  to  day  larger,  and  grew  at 
length  into  a  regular  society.  Having  thus 
in  part  owed  its  origin  to  the  copying  of  the 
Scriptures  and  devotional  books,  the  society 
from  the  outset,  and  through  its  whole  con- 
tinuance, made  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its 
propagation,  the  copying,  collecting,  preserv- 
ing, and  utilizing  of  good  books,  one  of  its 
main  objects."' 

Young  Florentius  Radewins,  then  Vicar  of 
Deventer,  one  day  said  to  Gerhard  :  "  Dear 
master,  what  harm  would  it  do,  were  I  and 
these  clerks,  who  are  here  copying,  to  put  our 
weekly  earnings  into  a  common  fund  and  live 
together  ?" — "  Live  together  !"  replied  Ger- 
hard; "the  mendicant  monks  would  never  per- 
mit it ;  they  would  do  their  worst  to  prevent 
us/' — "  But  what,"  said  Florentius, "  is  to  pre- 
vent us  making  the  trial?  Perhaps  God 
would  give  us  success."—"  Well  then,"  said 
Gerhard,  "commence;  I  will  be  your  advo- 
cate, and  faithfully  defend  you  against  all 
who  rise  up  against  you."  In  this  manner 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  private  society; 
and,  as  their  manner  of  living  in  community 
was  imitated,  they  grew  at  length  into  an  ex- 
tensive confederation,  under  the  designation 
of"  The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot." 

Thus  was  Gerhard  Groot  instrumental  in 
founding  an  association  which  afterward, 
ramified  through  many  parts  of  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  good  in  the  promotion  of  a  pious  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  succeeding  generation  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  societies 
had  in  them  something  akin  to  those  of  Mon- 
achism,  but,  without  the  vow,  and  without 
much  of  the  superstition  and  mere,  legal  per- 
formances, especially  without  the  idleness  and 
awful  corruption  of. morals  whieh  had  then 
fastened  upon  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them;  on  the  contrary,  they  formed  a  union  of 
brethren  endeavoring  after  the  aposfolic  pat- 
tern according  to  their  apprehension  of  the 
primitive  churohj  and  combining  for  the  culti- 
vation, not  of  absolute  reeluseness,  but  of  prac- 


tical piety  and  usefulness  to  their  fellow-men. 
Ullmann  says  they  procured  for  themselves 
the  means  of  a  simple  livelihood,  partly  like 
the  Apostle  Paul,  by  manual  labor,  and  partly 
by  receiving  voluntary  donations ;  which,  how- 
ever, none  of  the  brethren  were  permitted  to 
solicit,  except  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity. 
In  this,  too,  they  were  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  mendicant  monks.  To  insure  their 
common  subsistence,  and  in  token  of  their 
fraternal  affection,  they  had  introduced  the 
principle  of  a  community  of  goods.  In  most 
cases,  each  member  surrendered  what  proper- 
ty he  possessed,  for  the  use  of  the  society. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  strict  or  gen- 
eral law  on  the  subject ;  all  was  to  proceed 
from  individual  freedom  and  love.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  societies  was  the  exemplification 
and  spread  of  practical  Christianity.  This 
they  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  the  moral 
rigor  and  simplicity  of  their  manner  of  living, 
by  religious  conversations,  mutual  confessions, 
admonitions,  lectures,  and  social  exercises  of 
a  devotional  nature.  For  the  promotion  of 
the  same  object  outwardly,  they  labored  by 
transcribing  and  propagating  Holy  Scripture 
and  other  religious  treatises,  but  most  of  all 
by  the  instruction  of  the  people  and  the  re- 
vival and  improvement  of  the  education  of 
youth.  In  the  schools  of  most  of  the  large 
towns  such  wages  were  exacted  from  the 
scholars  as  only  the  more  wealthy  could  pay  ; 
while  the  style  of  instruction  was  nevertheless 
very  defective.  The  schools  of  the  monks 
were  equally  unsatisfactory,  very  superficial, 
and  often  coarse  and  superstitious.  "  The 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,"  says  Ullmann, 
"  ou  the  contrary,  not  merely  gave  instruc- 
tion gratuitously,  and  thereby  rendered  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing  attainable  by  all, 
both  rich  and  poor;  but,  what  was  of  most 
consequence,  they  imbued  education  with 
quite  a  new  life  and  a  purer  and  nobler  spiv- 
it."  Gerhard's  views  of  school  learning  for 
the  mass.es  were,  that  it  should  be  simple, 
practically  useful,  carefully  guarded,  all  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  all  with  a  view  to  self-acquaintanee,  im- 
provement, and  progress  iu  true  piety  ;  and 
these  institutions  thus  arranged,  constituted 
a  turning  point  in  the  general  system  of  ju- 
venile and  popular  education  ;  the  beneficial 
results  of  which  soon  displayed  themselves  -  i 
convincingly,  that  Bother  Houses  wire 
erected  in  a  short  time  in  different  places  in 
Holland,  Westphalia,  Saxony, etc. 

Their  practice  of  mutual  confession  to  one 
another  gave  an  indirect  yet  a  very  decided 
blow  to  the  prevalent  superstition  of  pn< 
confession  and  absolutiou.  They  also  care- 
fully avoided  the  use  of  oaths  in  their  spec*  h, 
preferring  a  simple  alhrmaiion  or  negation. 
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Their  efforts  were  directed  to  the  great  object 
of  promoting  prudence,  rectitude,  and  the  ut- 
most conscientiousness,  not  merely  in  regard 
to  actions,  but  even  to  the  most  minute  word 
or  expression.  They  introduced  a  much 
more  substantial  and  correct  method  of  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  than  was  then  common 
in  the  schools,  and  were  so  successful  in  this, 
as  to  train  and  send  forth  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  reviveis  of  ancient  literat'ure  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  use  of  the 
mother-tongue  in  religious  matters,  as  prac- 
tised by  them,  was  a  very  important  step  in 
advance,  greatly  promoting  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

Gerhard  was  still  a  member  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  probably  attached  from  educa- 
tion to  many  or  most  of  its  doctrines.  Yet 
was  he  a  reformer  in  very  deed,  and  helped 
essentially  to  pave  the  way  for  entire  emanci- 
pation from  "its  corruptions.  He  insisted 
earnestly  upon  the  diligent  use  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  aided,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
multiplication  of  manuscript  copies  of  them, 
which  was  no  small  labor.  In  the  Scriptures, 
he  sought  chiefly  that  doctrine  which  is  vital 
and  efficacious,  considering  Christ  as  the  root 
of  life,  and  the  sole  foundation  of  the  church. 
The  primitive  church  was  in  his  eyes  a  model 
of  perfection  ;  and  in  it  he  found  a  piety  and 
zealous  fervor,  which,  in  his  own  days,  he 
no  longer  beheld.  While  upholding  the  sys- 
tem of  priesthood,  he  desired  its  reorganiza- 
tion on  a  genuine  spiritual  standard,  and  la- 
bored to  correct  its  corruptions  as  then  existing. 
But  he  lived  not  long  enough  to  carry  all  his 
purposes  into  practice.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
life,  but  whether  after  he  was  attacked  with 
his  last  sickness  we  are  not  informed,  he  often 
expressed  a  desire  for  death.  Once,  when 
longing  after  eternal  life,  he  said  to  one  of  the 
brethren  :  "  What  have  I  any  longer  to  do 
here  on  earth  ?  Oh  that  I  were  with  my 
Master  in  heaven !"  In  the  year  1384  the 
plague  visited  the  town  of  Deventer,  and  at- 
tacked one  of  Gerhard's  friends.  He  has- 
tened to  his  help,  having  some  skill  in  medi- 
cine ;  but  was  himself  smitten  with  the  dis- 
ease. And  nowr,  when  he  felt  death  obviously 
approaching,  he  met' it  with  exemplary  resig- 
nation, saying,  "  Lo,  I  am  now  summoned  by 
the  Lord.  The  hour  of  my  departure  is 
come."  To  the  brethren  who  stood  weeping 
around  his  bed,  and  lamenting  the  anticipated 
loss  of  so  valued  a  preceptor,  he  said  :  '  Set 
your  confidence  in  God,  my  dear  friends,  and 
fear  not  what  the  men  of  this  world  may  say. 
Be  steadfast;  for  man  cannot  prevent  what 
God  has  determined  to  accomplish."  And 
commending  his  beloved  pupil  and  friend 
Florentius  to  their   confidence,  he  calmly 


breathed  his  last,  in  his  native  city,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  Brother 
House  at  Deventer.  Besides  this  he  left  no 
property,  except  some  old  furniture  and 
clothing ;  having  long  disentangled  himself 
from  all  the  encumbrances  of  worldly  affairs. 

God  is  liberal,  but  not  squandering.  Do 
but  unfeigningly  serve  him,  set  about  it  in 
earnest,  and  comfort  will  flow  in  upon  thee; 
and,  as  it  never  yet  failed  any  man,  so  it  will 
be  sure,  not  only  to  answer,  but  to  far  exceed 
thy  largest  expectations. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  NATURAL  MAN. 

The  following  thoughts  are  suggested  by 
the  inquiry  of  "  S."  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
Ninth  month  26th,  as  to  whether  there  were 
any  really  good  endowments  in  the  natural 
man,  so  called,  or  whether  the  expression 
"natural  man"  is  not  a  fallacy. 

He  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  created  all 
things,  both  man  and  beast,  and  gave  the 
command, '"  Be  fruitful  and  multiply."  He 
also  gave  the  law  of  their  lives  which  should 
enable  them  to  make  obedience  a  delight. 
God's  creation,  as  we  behold  it  in  the  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  is  but  an 
outward  expression  of  Himself.  It  may  be 
called  His  living  word  or  wisdom.  In  each 
of  these  kingdoms  He  may  be  said  to  have 
repeated  Himself,  His  own  character,  love, 
wisdom,  power,  culminating  in  man  the  most 
perfect  image  and  likeness  of  Himself,  and 
unto  whom  it  is  said,  He  breathed  a  two-fold 
nature,  "the  breath  of  lives"  (not  life,  as  in 
the  common  translation.)  Man,  although 
given  a  nature  in  one  respect  in  common 
with  other  animals,  yet  is  endowed  with  im- 
mortality. Having  a  mind  capable  of  re- 
cognizing in  the  outer  creation  the  wisdom  of 
God,  he  was  enabled  to  believe  in  Him.  All 
around  him,  "  In  the  heavens  above  and  in 
the  earth  beneath,"  he  read,  and  by  the  voice 
within  he  heard,  "Because  I  live  ye  shall 
live  also  ;"  "  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die." 

God's  love  is  not  simply  the  love  of  crea- 
tion, but  there  is  equally  manifest  in  His 
work,  the  love  of  caring  for  it — of  preserving 
it  from  harm.  It  would  seem  necessary,  then, 
that  the  whole  animal  creation,  even  below 
man,  should  not  only  be  endowed  with  a  de- 
sire to  procreate  its  kind,  but  that  there 
should  also  be  added  the  love  of  caring  for 
its  offspring,  and  of  shielding  it  from  danger. 
Without  this  love  in  man  and  beast  the  work 
of  creation  could  not  have  been  called 
"good."  This  love  was  a  need,  and  hence 
was  given.     It  has  continued  a  common 
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heritage  with  the  evil  and  the  good,  the 
virtuous  and  the  profligate.    The  ferocious 
as  well  as  the  kindly  beast  of  the  field  pos- 
sesses it.    Many  suppose  that  if  Adam  and 
Eve  had  not  sinned  they  would  not  have  pro- 
duced offspring.     This  must  be  a  fallacy 
from  human  reasoning,  for  we  find  the  law 
given  them  on  their  creation,  "  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  By 
their  disobedience  they  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  penalty   "  in  sorrow  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  children,"  but  of  necessity  the 
love  of  offspring  was  preserved,  and  the  love 
growing  out  of  this,  needful  also  for  preser- 
vation,— the  love  in  families,  one  toward  an- 
other ;  extending  from  the  same  hidden  law 
of  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  communi- 
ties, to  mere  acquaintances  and  friends  ;  hos- 
pitalities to  strangers  also,  from  a  feeling  of 
;   reciprocal  need.    Hence  we  find  men  and 
women  who  make  no  pretence  to  Christian 
,   conduct — no   acknowledgment    of  Cod — of 
heaven — of  eternal  life,  or  even  of  natural 
honesty, — yet  love  their  children,  their  rela- 
j  tives  and  friends,  and  are  moved  with  pity 
I  for  the  suffering  stranger.     The  Christian 
man  labors  and  toils  in  love  for  his  family  ; 
so  does  the  vile  man  for  his.    What  would 
j  become  of  the  human  race  if  this  were  not 
so?    This  principle  seems  to  have  been  per- 
I  manently  implanted  in  the  mere  earth,  man, 
I  and  in  the  animals  below  him,  and  because 
needful,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  common 
good.    Notwithstanding  this  seeming  natural 
l|  goodness,  however,  every  reflecting  and  ob- 
,  serving  man  of  experience  well  knows  that  in 
this  mere  natural  love  and  kindness  common 
j  to  all  men   there  is  nothing   stable;  like 
j  "Reuben  the  first-born,  having  the  excellency 
of  dignity  and  power,  yet  is  unstable  as 
water."    Man  simply  as  an  intellectual  ani- 
jj  mal  is  subject  to  fits  of  anger — to  prejudice 
and  to  feelings  of  revenge  for  injuries — before 
;  which  passions  his  seeming  goodness,  his  love 
and  friendship,  vanish  like  smoke  before  the 
\  tempest;  even  relatives  often  become  envious 
,  of  one  another, — the  friend  betrays  or  aban- 
dons his  friend  to^  gain  some  selfish  end. 
j  This  nature  element  in  Peter  denied  "  the 
I  Christ,"  and  in  Judas  it  sold  and  betrayed 
Him.    This  nature,  filled  with  the  cunning 
or  the  serpent,  can  assume  much  piety,  while 
]  perhaps  it  is  computing  its  gains.  While 
J  giving  its  tenth,  it  may  be  counting  upon  its 
hundred-fold  return.    It  may  even  assume  to 
preach  the  gospel  for  (he  same  end,  and  by 
its  subtle  reasoning  justify  the  act. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  these  natu- 
ral affections  in  man  are  unreliable  when 
temptations  come,  yet  they  are  good  on  their 
own  plane,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
remains  which'  are  to  be  "  strengthened"  by 


heavenly  influences,  lifting  up  by  a  new- 
birth  into  a  higher  and  more  unselfish  life, 
which  the  inner  or 

SPIRITUAL  MAN 

seeks  to  lead  him  into  a  position  where  self- 
love  is  denied  to  be  the  true  law  of  life, 
where,  instead  of  loving  his  own  children  sim- 
ply because  they  are  his,  he  is  taught  to  love 
all  children  and  all  men  as  the  offspring  of  a 
common  Father  who  is  "  God  over  all." 
The  spiritual  man  struggles  against  his  lower 
nature  and  its  selfish  motives,  and  seeks  to 
implant  those  which  are  Christians',  or  Christ- 
like ;  in  other  words,  motives  of  action  the 
very  reverse  of  self-love  with  its  often  seem- 
ing goodness.  He  cultivates  the  love  of 
doing  good  to  others  simply  for  their  good, 
and  of  harboring  no  thought  of  reward 
either  from  God  or  man.  Looking  ever  to 
the  light  within,  the  spiritual  man  strives  to 
be  guided  by  that;  taking  no  credit  to  him- 
self, he  acknowledges  that  "  there  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is  God ;"  that  all  that  is 
really  good  is  from  His  spirit.  He  who  is 
thus  led  must  needs  meet  with  sore  trials 
from  his  fallen  selfish  nature  or  life,  which 
had  so  long  learned  to  delight  in  the  king- 
dom of  this  world.  Remembering  the  cruci- 
fixion, he  becomes  mindful  of  the  words  of 
the  spiteful  crucifiers:  "He saved  others,  him- 
self He  cannot  save."  Fearful  words,  full  of 
deep  truth,  revealing  as  they  do  the  law  of 
Christ's  coming,  whether  to  the  outer  world, 
or  subjectively  in  the  hearts  of  His  people. 
"The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master;"  and 
so  it  may  be  said  of  the  Christian,  "he  saved," 
or  must  seek  to  save  "  others,  himself  he  can- 
not save."  Self-love,  or  the  love  of  the  natu- 
ral man,  must  needs  give  way  to  the  higher 
spiritual  law  which  calls  for  sacrifice.  This 
higher  nature  in  man,  when  it  has  established 
the  law  of  divine  love  in  the  heart,  has  indeed 
obtained  the  "  pearl  of  great  price."  Then  he 
loves  his  fellow  men  as  Christ  loves  him,  and 
in  the  end  the  natural  part  in  him  is  an 
brought  into  subjection  by  habit  and  practice, 
that  it  is  as  it  were  created  anew,  and  de- 
lights also  in  doing  good  without  the  hope  of 
reward.  When  this  state  is  attained,  as  it 
may  be,  the  conflict  is  ended  and  there  is 
peace;  the  six  da*s  of  labor  is  past,  ami  then 
comes  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  perhaps  seldom 
attained  to  fulness  in  this  lite. 

When  the  good  Thomas  Shillitoe  was 
travelling  in  his  Labor  of  love,  while  in  Hol- 
land (I  think)  visiting  the  outcast  and  the 
vile  in  the  prisons,  devoting  his  life  simply  to 
the  good  of  others,  a  person  who  had  always 
contended  that  all  thai  any  man  ever  did,  or 
would  do  was  influenced  by  some  sellish  cud, 
when  he  witnessed  the  utter  abnegation 
of  self  which  this  servant  of  the  Lord  mani- 
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fi  sted  in  his  effort  to  do  good  to  the  meanest 
and  the  lowest,  he  gave  way  and  publicly 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in  error,  for 
here,  said  he,  is  a  man  sacrificing  his  own 
selfish  interests  out  of  pure  love  for  the  good 
of  others. 

Yes,  he  too  was  following  the  higher  lawr, 
applicable  to  the  Great  Teacher:  he  loved  to 
save  others  without  regard  to  self.  '  Casting 
himself,  as  he  said  at  one  time,  upon  the 
great  ocean  of  God's  love,  he  sought  to  save 
others,  knowing  that  the  same  loye  which 
gave  him  the  work  to  do  would  care  for  him. 

We  may  suppose  that  while  these  two 
"  lives"  or  natures  in  the  beginning  acted  in 
harmony  for  good,  man  listened  to  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  Garden  within  his  own  breast, 
obeyed  that  voice,  and  so  dwelt  in  peace  ;  for 
where  there  is  implicit  obedience  to  divine 
law  there  is  peace  of  mind,  which  is  an  Eden 
indeed,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven — in 
man  or  angel.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
in  the  natural  man  merely  there  is  no  genu- 
ine good,  only  that  which,  iudging  by  ap- 
pearances, seems  good.  It  is  simply  the  man's 
own,  and  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  good  of  the 
spiritual  or  internal  man  wTe  call  good,  be- 
cause from  the  Lord  in  him.  The  ejaculation 
of  Fenelon  is  full  of  meaning,  "  Pray  Thou 
in  me  O  God."  James  White. 

Newark,  0. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but 
once.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  kindness  I 
can  show,  or  any  good  thing  that  I  can  do  to 
any  fellow  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now. 
Let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  will  not 
pass  this  way  again. 


"  THE  NATURAL  MAN." 

In  the  "  Intelligencer"  of  Ninth  month 
26th  a  correspondent  asks  some  questions  in 
relation  to  the  "natural  man,"  which  I  think 
may  be  answered  from  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  and  the  writings  of  early  Friends. 

Question.  "  Who  was  the  Creator  of  this 
'  natural  man'  in  whom  no  good  dwells  ?" 

Ans.  "  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image;  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him." 
Gen.  ii. 

*  "  Now  some  may  say,  '  Then  how  came  in 
the  curse  and  imperfection,  and  the  bondage 
and  curruption,  that  maketh  both  the  crea- 
tion, and  man  and  woman  thus  to  groan  ?" 

"  I  say,  as  long  as  man  and  woman  stood 
in  God's  counsel,  and  in  obedience  to  His 
word,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  by  which  all 
things  were  made  and  created,  they  stood  in 
the  perfect,  good  and  blessed  estate,  and  in  the 
dominion,  in  God's  righteous  holy  image  and 
likeness,  which  did  neither  corrupt  nor  bur- 
den themselves  nor  the  creation,  but  stood 


blessed  and  perfect  in  their  good  estate, 
which  God,  who  is  the  only  God,  had  placed 
them  in." 

"  And  likewise,  all  the  creation  stood  in  its 
blessed  and  .  good  estate,  as  God  Almighty 
had  made  it  in,  who  is  good,  and  made  all 
good,  perfect  and  blessed."  "  And  the  Lord 
gave  a  general  liberty  to  man  and  woman, 
and  a  dominion;  and  said,  'Freelyyemay  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden,'  and 
limited  them  only  from  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  say- 
ing, '  In  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof,  ye  shall 
surely  die.' " 

And  when  the  woman  saw  it  was 
good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she 
took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat,  and 
gave  also  to  her  husband,  and  he  did  eat 
thereof.' "  n 

..."  So  the  Lord  drove  Adam  and  Eve 
out  of  the  garden,  and  sent  them  forth  to  till 
the  ground,  from  whence  they  were  taken  ; 
so  that  there  was  no  place  for  them  that  had 
disobeyed  the  voice  and  transgressed  the  com- 
mand of  God,  to  remain  in  the  garden  and 
paradise  of  God." 

"  And  God  placed  churubims  and  a  flam- 
ing sword,  which  turns  every  way,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  garden,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life  ;  so  that  man  and  woman  cannot  come 
in  again  to  the  garden  of  God  and  tree  of 
life,  but  by  those  churubims  and  through  this 
flaming  sword."  George  Fox's  Works,  Vol.  6, 
pp.  4  to  7. 

Thus  we  see  though  God  created  man  and 
placed  him  in  paradise,  he  lost  this  blessed 
estate  by  his  own  disobedience,  and  so  con- 
tinued not  as  God  created  him. 

Question.  "What  are  the  faculties  and  dis- 
positions inherent  in  that  nature,  and  whence 
their  origin  ?" 

Ans.  "All  Adam's  posterity  (or  mankind) 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  the  first  Adam 
(or  earthly  man)  is  fallen,  degenerated,  and 
dead  ;  deprived  of  the  sensation  (or  feeling) 
of  this  inward  testimony,  or  seed  of  God  ;  and 
is  subject  unto  the  power,  nature,  and  seed  of 
the  serpent,  which  he  soweth  in  men's  hearts, 
while  they  abide  in  this  natural  and  cor- 
rupted estate  ;  from  wrhence  it  comes,  that 
not  only  their  words  and  deeds,  but  all  their 
imaginations,  are  evil  perpetually  in  the 
sight  of  God,  as  proceeding  from  this  de- 
praved and  wicked  seed.  Man,  therefore,  as 
he  is  in  this  state,  can  know  nothing  aright ; 
yea,  his  thoughts  and  conceptions  concerning 
God  and  things  spiritual,  (until  he  be  dis- 
joined from  this  evil  seed,  and  united  to  the 
Divine  Light)  are  unprofitable  both  to  him- 
self and  others.  Hence  are  rejected  the 
Socian  and  Pelagian  errors',  in  exalting  a 
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natural  light ;  as  also  the  Papists  and  most  of 
Protestants,  who  affirm  that  man,  without  the 
true  grace  of  God,  may  be  a  true  minister  of 
the  gospel.  Nevertheless,  this  sesd  is  not  im- 
puted to  infants,  until,  by  transgression,  they 
actually  join  themselves  therewith  ;  for  they 
are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  who 
walk  according  to  the  power  of  the  Prince  of 
the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,  having  their  con- 
versation in  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh,  fulfilling 
the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  mind." 
Prop.  iv.  Barclay's  Apology. 

"  Though  we  do  not  ascribe  any  whit  of 
Adam's  guilt  to  men,  until  they  make  it 
theirs  by  the  like  acts  of  disobedience,  yet 
we  cannot  suppose  that  men,  who  are  come 
of  Adam  naturally,  can  have  any  good  thing 
in  their  nature,  as  belonging  to  it ;  which  he, 
from  whom  they  derive  their  nature,  had  not 
himself  to  communicate  unto  them."  Ibid. 

Question.  "  Benevolence,  leading  to  unsel- 
fish aid  to  the  destitute  and  afflicted,  and  to 
a  charitable  feeling  towards  the  erring  ;  hu- 
man love  uniting  together  families  and  friends, 
and  sacrificing  personal  ease  and  health  for 
their  benefit;  the  power  of  admiration  for  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  outer  world,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  life's  privileges,  are  not  these 
among  the  many  endowments  of  the  'natural 
man,'  and  are  these  evil  ?" 

Ans.  "  If  therefore  we  may  affirm  that 
Adam  did  not  retain  in  his  nature  (as  be- 
longing thereunto)  any  will  or  light  capable 
to  give  him  knowledge  in  spiritual  things, 
then  neither  can  his  posterity.  For  whatso- 
ever real  good  any  man  doth,  it  proceedeth 
not  from  his  nature,  as  he  is  man,  or  the  son 
of  Adam,  but  from  the  seed  of  God  in  him, 
as  a  new  visitation  of  life,  in  order  to  bring 
him  out  of  this  natural  condition  ;  so  that, 
though  it  be  in  him,  yet  it  is  not  of  him :  and 
this  the  Lord  witnessed,  Gen.  vv.5.,  where  it 
is  said  '  lie  saw  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continual- 
ly ;  which  words,  as  they  are  very  positive, 
so  are  they  very  comprehensive.  Observe 
the  emphasis  of  them  :  First,  there  is  1  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart;'  so 
that  this  admits  of  no  exception  of  any  im- 
agination of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart. 
Secondly,  Ms  only  evil  continually;'  it  is 
neither  in  some  part  evil  continually,  nor  yet 
only  evil  at  some  times;  but  both  only  evil 
and  always  and  continually  evil ;  which  cer- 
tainly excludes  any  good,  as  a  proper  effect 
of  man's  heart  naturally.  For  that  which  is 
only  evil,  and  that  always,  cannot  of  its 
own  nature  produce  any  good  thing.  The 
Lord  expressed  this  again,  a  little  after, 
chap.  viii.  21.  1  The  imagination  of  man's 


heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.'  Thus  inferring 
how  natural  and  proper  it  is  unto  him  ;  from 
which  I  thus  argue  :  If  the  thoughts  of  man's 
heart  be  not  only  evil,  but  always  evil,  then 
are  they,  as  they  simply  proceed  from  his 
heart,  neither  good  in  part,  nor  at  any  time. 
But  the  first  is  true,  therefore  tbe  last. 
Again,  '  If  man's  thoughts  be  always  and 
only  evil,  then  are  they  altogether  useless 
and  ineffectual  to  him,  in  the  things  of  God. 

"  But  the  first  is  true,  therefore  the  last." 
Barclay's  Apology. 

SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  hope  the  serious  impressions  which  have 
been  made  upon  our  minds,  through  our  late 
trial,  may  never  be  obliterated.  We  have 
been  all  mercifully  cared  for  by  a  gracious 
Providence,  who  has  not  withheld  from  us  the 
"  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

"He  knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth 
that  we  are  dust,"  and  having  in  wisdom  pre- 
pared this  cup  for  us,  he  condescends  to  ac- 
cept our  feeble  efforts,  when  faintly  pressing 
towards  a  calm  and  quiet  acquiescence  in  all 
his  righteous  dispensations.  And  may  we 
ever  strive  to  bear  in  perpetual  remembrance 
that  his  Will  is  our  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion, that  so,  in  yielding  thereto,  we  may  be 
enabled  in  confidence  and  gratitude  to  breathe 
in  secret  the  language  of  the  inspired  prophet, 
"  Lord,  thou  wilt  ordain  peace  for  us,  for  thou 
hast  wrought  all  our  works  in  us." 

We  often  hear  of  the  immediate  communi- 
cation by  the  Eternal  Father  of  his  will,  and 
we*  profess  to  believe  we  do  thus  receive  a 
knowledge  of  it.  I  have  often  felt  that  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  inquire  whether  this 
belief  is  so  active  as  to  influence  our  daily  life 
and  lead  us  to  seek  that  close  companionship 
with  the  Father  which  is  graciously  offered, 
or  whether  it  is  only  passively  reeoguized, 
being  allowed  no  bearing  upon  our  everyday 
movements.  Did  we,  my  friend,  fully  realize 
a  personal  interest  in  this  as  well  as  other 
Gospel  truths,  we  would  more  often  find  our 
spiritual  life  ministered  unto  and  our  strength 
renewed  than  we  now  do. 


It  may  be  well  for  you  to  know  that  your 
column  of "  Scraps  from  unpublished  Letters" 
gives  general  satisfaction,  if  I  may  judge 
from  what  I  have  henrd  expressed. 

When  correct  sentiments  on  matters  per- 
taining to  individual  religious  experience  are 
thus  given  to  us  in  familiar  language,  thev 
lake  closer  hold  and  produce  deeper  thought 
and  feeling  than  when  thev  are  spoken  of  m> 
though  thev  were  separate  from  our  everyday 
life.    We  know  that  the  moments  of  this 
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everyday  life  make  up  the  sum  total  of  our 
existence;  therefore,  everything  that  helps  us 
or  strengthens  us  in  the  fulfilment  of  our 
everyday  duties,  and  the  cheerful  endurance 
of  our  everyday  trials,  is  of  value.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  sometimes  feel  that  no  others 
are  tried  as  we  are,  and  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  the  sympathy  or  fellow  feeling  of 
those  whose  allotment  in  life  differs  so  widely 
from  our  own ;  therefore  we  are  encouraged 
when  able  to  trace  some  similitude  between 
that  which  we  have  known  and  the  experience 
of  the  wise  and  good,  and  we  feel  the  more 
closely  bound  to  these  in  a  feeling  which  ac- 
knowledges one  great  Father,  whose  superin- 
tending care  is  over  all  his  works,  and  with- 
out whose  notice  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth 
to  the  ground  ;  and  is  not  even  the  least  child 
of  His  rational  family  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows  ? 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  14,  1868. 


The  Writings  of  Ancient  Friends. — 
From  an  esteemed  young  friend  we  have  re- 
ceived copious  extracts  from  Fox,  Barclay 
and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  "Natural 
Man."  As  these  extracts  all  appear  to  have 
the  same  bearing,  we  deem  it  sufficient  to 
select  from  them  such  as  are  most  to  the 
point.  We  wish  our  young  friend  had  given 
his  views  freed  from  the  ambiguity  which 
attends  many  of  the  phrases  used  by  primi- 
tive writers.  We  mean  not  by  this  remark 
to  ignore  the  writings  of  ancient  Friends. 
But  it  is  generally  conceded  that  one  reason 
why  they  ate  not  more  attractive  to  the 
young,  is,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  words 
frequently  used  to  express  their  views,  and 
that  some  important  points  of  doctrine  are 
clothed  in  language  that  is  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent interpretations. 

By  those  experienced  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  these  difficulties  are  readily  overcome, 
and  such  find  (in  them  a  correspondent  testi- 
mony to  that  which  they  have  received 
through  conviction.  While,  therefore,  the 
writings  of  early  Friends  are  of  great  value, 
our  knowledge  of  the  existing  feeling  in  re- 
lation to  them,  with  a  large  majority  of  our 
young  people,  induces  the  desire  that  the  im- 
portant testimonies  which  Friends  uphold,  and 
the  Christian  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
their  religious  profession,  should  be  placed  be- 


fore them  freed  from  these  objections.  We 
believe  were  this  the  case  our  children  would 
be  more  favorably  impressed  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Truth,  and  they  would  not 
have  to  feel  their  ignorance,  as  some  of  them 
often  do  when  queried  with  by  other  pro- 
fessors of  religion  as  to  the  belief  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

Correction. — In  the  list  of  the  minutes  of  Friends 
who  attended  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  the  name  of 
Chalkley  Gillingham  occurs.  This  was  a  mistake  ; 
it  should  have  been  Chalkley  Lippincott,  from  Piles- 
grove  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  companion  for  A. 
Flitcraft. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  1868,  at 
Yardleyville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Jolly  Longshore,  in 
the  82d  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Makefield 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  Ninth  month,  in  the  city  of 

Chicago,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Lawrence 
Young,  Edward  Young,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 
After  a  protracted  illness  of  five  months  he  quietly 
passed  away,  with  a  full  assurance  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  her  son,  Timothy  B.  White,  in  New 
Brighton,  Beaver  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  Sarah  White, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  97th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Timothy 
Balderson,  of  Bucks  Co.,  and  was  a  native  of  that 
county,  but  has  resided  in  this  place  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Industry,  frugality,  kindness, 
benevolence  and  temperance,  were  conspicuous 
traits  in  her  character.  Since  the  infirmities  of  old 
age  became  apparent,  she  lived  retired  and  quiet, 
and  it  is  believed  she  could  adopt  the  language  of 
Solomon,  "Better  is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness 
therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with  strife. 
Her  end  was  quiet,  and  apparently  peaceful,  with- 
out pain  or  emotion. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Tenth  month, 

1868,  at  her  own  residence,  Lydia  Love,  for  many 
years  an  esteemed  member  of  York  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  11th  of  Seventh  month, 

1888,  Herbert,  infant  son  of  Arthur  B.  and  E.  N. 
J.  Farquhar,  of  York,  Pa. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  in  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton, Dutchess. Co.,  N.  Y,,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  Eighth  month,  1868,  Sarah,  widow  of  the 
late  Stephen  Thorne,  in  the  94th  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  consistent  member  of  Nine  Partners  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  5th   of  Eleventh  month,  1868, 

Samuel  H.  Paxson,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age;  a 
member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

friends'  association 
For  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen  will 
meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Eleventh  month  18,  at 
7£  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

.   Jacob  M.  Ellis,  )  ^  , 
Anne  Cooper,     f  Llerfcs' 


friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Eleventh  month  20th,  at  3  o'clock,  at 
Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Thos.  Garrigues,  Clerk. 


Great  hearts,  like  the  ocean,  never  con- 
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TRAVELS  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

Dresden,  Oct.  8th,  1868. 
Your  letter,  interesting  as  usual,  met  me 
at  St.  Petersburg.    It  surprised  me  with  the 
assertion  that  until  recently  you  had  not 
heard  of  our  visit  to  Greece.    We  were  there 
to  great  satisfaction.    The  country  is  very 
unsettled,  and  to  go  far  from  Athens  in  any 
direction,  is  deemed  unsafe,  without  a  mili- 
tary escort.    With  modern  Athens  we  were 
surprised.    Its  neatness,  cleanliness,  regulari- 
ty and  order  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
opposite  qualities  of  Constantinople,  from 
which  place  we  had  just  arrived.    The  great 
attraction  and  charm,  however,  were  in  the 
ruins    of  the  Acropolis  and   the  country 
around.    To  stand  on  the  spot  where  Paul 
stood  preaching  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
with  such  surroundings  as  were  offered  by 
the  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
those  before  named  and  others  of  almost 
equal  interest,  was  sufficient  to  arouse  deep 
feelings.-    It  is  at  such  times  and  in  such 
companionship  one  feels  his   deficiency  in 
historic  lore.    Every  inch  of  ground,  before, 
behind,  on  every  side,  was  so  rich  in  great 
events,  that  ignorance  of  them  deprives  me 
of  a  vast  field  of  enjoyment.    This  is  also  the 
case  over  almost  all  Europe,  where  the  cen- 
turies of  occupation  have  brought  so  many 
succeeding  races  and  dynasties  to  rule  over 
and  to  ruin  the  land  on  which  you  stand. 
One  well  read  in  the  history  of  Germany 
alone,  has  a  feast  prepared,  the  richness  and 
value  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  after 
travel.    You  have,  I  think,  heard  of  our 
visit  to  the  North  Cape,  in  search  of  "that  sun 
which  never  sets."    My  childish  imagination 
used  to  be  excited  by  stories  of  Arctic  travel 
and  the  wonders  of  the  region  "where  days 
and  nights  of  half  a  year  "  were  said  to  be 
the  ordinary  events  of  time.    What  was  then 
heard  of  by  me  with  doubt,  has  now  been 
realized,  and  a  day  of  half  a  year  has  be- 
come so  familiar  a  feature  in  our  experience 
as  almost  to  pass  like  those  ordinary  periods 
and  changes  of  times  which  a  life  renders 
commonplace.    We  reached  Norway  about 
July  1st,  after  the  sun  had  begun  to  descend  ; 
but  as  we  went  northward,  rapidly,  much 
faster  indeed  than  was  neeeessary  to  overtake 
his  retiring  steps, We  gradually  advanced  into 

a  region  of  light,  that  became  brighter  and 
brighter  every  twenty-four  hours,  until  even 
the  birds  of  the  air  knew  not,  when  to  rest 
their  tired  wings,  and  the  sun's  bright  disc 
descended  not  into  the  greal  Northern  Ocean. 

For  days  we  were  under  continual  sunshine, 

but  unfortunately  a  screen  of  oloudi  inter- 
vened, preventing  that  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  fact,  that  was  alone  wanting  for  the 
perfect  enjoyment  of  our  trip.    As  great  a 


"degree  of  light  at  midnight  as  at  noon  was 
evidence  enough  of  the  actual  presence  of 
the  sun,  to  satisfy  us  of  the  fact,  and  to  find 
the  fowls  roosting  at  mid-day,  shows  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  poor  creatures,  at  what 
even  their  instinct  had  not  taught  them  to 
understand.    We  were  charmed  with  Nor- 
way.   In  many  particulars  we  found  it  as 
attractive,  and  in  some  points  more  so,  than 
even  Switzerland.    While  deficient  in  great 
individual   mountains,  such    as  excite  the 
awe  of  those  who  travel  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, it  abounds  in  waterfalls  far  superior  in 
height  and  volume, — in  fiords  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  rocky  grandeur, — in  vast  and 
beautiful  glaciers, —  in  a  country  not  overrun 
with  travellers,  and  a  people  not  yet  con- 
taminated by  intercourse  with  the  civilization 
of  England  and  America.    Our  country  peo- 
ple have  the  reputation  of  spoiling  Europe 
for  travel.    From  our  observation  1  fear  too 
much  truth  in  the  reproach.    Many  Ameri- 
cans come  abroad  prepared  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money,  and  shun  every  approach  to 
an  economy,  which  all  others  on  the  conti- 
nent practice  as  an  ordinary  duty.  The 
coast  of  Norway  is  guarded  by  a  belt  of 
mountainous  islands,  which,  running  parallel 
with  the  shore  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
it,  protects  the  traveller  from  the  storms 
which  may  be  raging  on  the  open  sea.  We 
were  glad  and  surprised  on  the  way  to  St. 
Petersburg  from  Stockholm  to  find  such  a 
barrier  extending  along  the  south<  rn  coast 
of  Finland,  and  with  the  islands  lying  mid- 
way across  the  gulf,  forming  an  excellent 
protection  should  storms  sweep  over  the  sea. 
It  was  our  good  fortune  to  escape  rough 
weather  and  reach  the  great  city  of  the  north 
in  good  condition.    With  Stockholm  we  were 
disappointed.    We  thought  Hamburg  a  finer 
city.    The  situation  of  H.  is  good  and  the 
environs    delightful.      A    beautiful  lake 
stretches  to  the  west  for  50  miles,  diversi- 
fied with  islands  almost  countless  in  number, 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  thickly  covered 
with  evergreen  trees  of  large  size.  Though 
not  so  high  and  rocky  as  are  those  on  the 
Norwegian  coast,  these  islands  are  pictur- 
esque, and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  district.    On  our  way  to  KusMa, 
we  stopped  at  the.  old  Finnish  towns  of  Abo, 
Ilelsingibrs  and  Vibourg,    They  are  not  re- 
markable for  any  great  peculiarities — were 
quieti  comfortable-looking  places,  the  people 
of  which  seemed  disposed  to  take  life  easy. 
This  province  of  Finland  was  annexed  to 
Russia  about  1815,  but  still  retaiua  the  reel- 
ings and  attachments  which  originally  bound 
them   to   Sweden.      St.    lYtersburjrh  was 
hardly  sate  with   Finland  in   the   hands  of 
an  enemy,  and  it  became,  1  supple,  a  mili- 
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tary  necessity  to  have  a  change  of  rulers." 
We  had  heard  so  much  of  the  brilliant  ap- 
pearance of  the  City  of  the  Czar  as  ap- 
proached from  the  sea,  and  seen  by  the  set- 
ting sun,  that  here  we  were  again  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  Church  of  Isaac,  with 
its  grand  gilded  dome,  the  spire  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  a  few  other  striking  objects  met 
the  eye,  but  the  distance  over  which  the  city 
is  scattered  makes  its  many  spires  and  domes 
seem  comparatively  few  and  unimportant. 
The  public  buildings,  however,  quite  recom- 
pense you  for  the  other  deficiencies,  and 
probably  present  in  a  small  district  of  the 
city  a  greater  number  of  grand  houses  than 
the  streets  of  any  other  city  can  exhibit  in 
the  same  space.  The  Russians  are  fond  of 
display.  The  establishment  of  their  govern- 
ment departments  is  one  of  the  opportunities 
which  they  use  to  exhibit  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  their  government.  When  all 
these  bureaus  are  gathered  together  around 
such  a  palace  as  that  of  which  St.  Peters- 
burg justly  boasts,  externally,  the  impres- 
sion is  very  grand.  With  the  interior  of  the 
palace  we  were  less  pleased,  as  every  thing 
looked  too  faded  to  fill  our  idea  of  Russian 
grandeur.  The  Hermitage,  an  immense 
building  adjoining  the  palace,  was  built  by 
Catherine  II.,  and  contains  a  very  fine  col- 
lection Of  paintings,  ancient  and  modern,  the 
relics  of  Peter  the  Great — very  numerous 
and  interesting — and  a  vast  number  of  curious 
and  valuable  treasures  collected  by  Catharine 
and  her  successors.  It  forms  a  gallery  of 
great  interest,  showing  so  clearly  the  direc- 
tion in  which  that  celebrated  man  directed 
his  thoughts  and  employed  his  leisure,  as  to 
form  quite  a  history  of  him.  His  canes, 
whips,  knives,  tobacco  boxes,  rings,  pins  and 
other  jewels,  every  sort  of  clothing,  the  sim- 
ple household  utensils,  the  various  valuable 
gifts  presented  to  him  by  his  distinguished 
cotemporaries,  in  fact  almost  everything  that 
a  peculiar  man  would  be  likely  to  have  gath- 
ered together,  is  here  before  you.  The  work- 
benches, turning  lathes  and  various  machines 
with  which  he  occupied  himself,  and  many 
of  the  curious  results  of  his  industry,  are 
shown  you.  Such  an  unique  collection  is 
not  often  open  to  the  traveller.  While  we 
admit  disappointment  at  our  view  of  St. 
Petersburg,  we  acknowledge  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  closer  inspection  of  its  houses 
during  our  walks  and  drives.  The  streets 
are  wide,  clean  and  well  lighted,  though  not 
paved  with  much  care.  Through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  two  wooden  tracks  are  laid,  each 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  carriage  track  in  our 
great  Chestnut  Street,  and  guards  are  con- 
stantly employed  to-  keep  the  carriages  on 
their  proper  courses.    A  wide  space  between 


and  on  each  side  of  these  wooden  roads  is 
paved  with  stones,  and  of  course  is  but  little 
used.  It  is  wonderful  that  accidents  are  not 
more  frequent  in  wet  weather,  when  these 
wooden  blocks  are  slippery  and  horses  are 
driven  over  them  at  a  speed  we  would  think 
dangerous  to  others  in  our  quiet  city.  The 
Russian  is  fond  of  fine  horses,  evidently,  as 
the  number  in  the  streets  that  are  strikingly 
showy  is  larger  than  I  have  ever  seen  else- 
where. The  carriages,  on  the  contrar}^  are 
generally  quite  plain — those  used  by  gentle- 
men, apparently  for  business  in  riding  to  and 
from  their  offices,  resembling  a  sulky  body 
mounted  on  four  wheels.  We  found  the 
jewelry  of  this  city  extremely  rich  and  cost- 
ly. In  the  Church  of  Isaac,  which  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  and  fine  platz  on  the  river  side,  you 
have  a  specimen  of  what  Russia  can  produce 
in  the  way  of  minerals.  Without  much 
decoration  this  great  building  produces  a 
profound  impression  from  its  great  size  and 
fine  proportions.  Surrounded  and  resting 
upon  three  great  courses  of  Finland  granite, 
highly  polished  and  arranged  like  gigantic 
steps  leading  to  its  walls,  the  building  rises 
up  before  you  in  its  simple  beauty.  The  in- 
terior is  rich  in  fine  colossal  mosaics,  mala- 
chite and  lapis  lazuli,  of  which,  it  is  said, 
that  40,000  pounds  of  the  former  have  been 
used  in  covering  the  ten  pilasters  that  serve 
to  support  the  screen.  Profuse  as  seems  to 
have  been  and  as  really  was  the  use  of  mala- 
chite and  lapis  lazuli  in  this  building,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  stones  are  worked 
as  veneers  and  mosaics,  being  cut  in  thin 
strips  about  thirty  to  the  inch,  and  laid  in 
small  pieces  on  the  surface  previously  pre- 
pared for  them.  This  treatment  of  the  stone 
is  applied  in  all  cases  w7here  a  large  surface 
is  exposed  to  view.  Harper's  Guide  tells  us 
of  the  solid  malachite  columns  of  this  church, 
which  are  really  veneers  of  stone  upon  hollow 
iron  pilasters,  but  this  deviation  from  fact  is 
a  trifling  error  in  a  book  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  remarkable  statements.  Moscow 
is  very  unlike  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  Asiatic 
in  its  character  and  almost  barbaric  in  its 
peculiarities,  with  dirty,  ill-paved  and  badly- 
graded  streets.  The  fronts  of  the  stores  are 
covered  with  the  gaudiest  colors  and  the 
most  attractive  titles  that  their  owners  can 
devise.  Of  course  our  first  visit  was  to  the 
Kremlin.  We  went  through  Napoleon's 
apartment  and  stood  upon  the  roof  whence 
he  had  gazed  upon  the  devoted  city.  We 
saw  the  great  bell,  twenty  feet  high  and  the 
same  in  diameter,  weighing  444,000  pounds. 
It  lost  a  small  piece  in  falling  from  the  tower, 
and  left  a  hole  by  which  a  person  can  enter 
upright  through  its  wall  of  two  feet  in  thick- 
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ness.  The  bell  tower,  at  whose  base  this 
great  bell  lies,  contains  thirty-four  bells,  of 
ages  extending  back  as  far  as  the  year  1550, 
and  of  all  sizes  from  65  tons  down.  Some 
are  silver  and  of  beautiful  tone,  but  most  are 
of  the  ordinary  bell-metal.  On  reaching  the 
top  of  this  tower,  a  view  bursts  upon  you, 
such  as  no  other  spot  in  Europe  can  produce, 
and  yet,  strangely  enough,  it  is  only  a  view 
over  a  city,  through  whose  dirty,  ill-paved, 
neglected  streets  you  have  reached  the  Krem- 
lin. No  grand  mountains  with  snowy  peaks 
are  around  you — no  beautiful  lakes  reflect 
their  varied  colors — no  charms  of  nature  at- 
tract and  interest  the  eye.  It  wanders  over 
nothing  but  the  roofs  of  a  city,  whose  outline 
is  broken  by  the  domes  and  spires  of  its 
churches.  But,  where  the  soft  shades  of 
green  blend  together  the  hard  shapes  of  these 
house  tops,  and  almost  a  thousand  minarets, 
spires  and  domes,  blazing  in  gold  or  studded 
with  golden  stars  upon  a  ground-work  of  the 
deepest  blue,  meet  the  eye  wherever  it  may 
turn,  there  needs  not  much  imagination  in 
the  beholder  to  see  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
the  scene.  Surely  no  other  city  that  we 
have  visited  can  claim  a  place  for  competi- 
tion with  Moscow.  In  the  Royal  Palace  is  a 
suite  of  three  rooms,  or  rather  halls,  which, 
for  magnificence,  surpass  any  we  have  seen 
in  any  other  European  Palace.  The  first, 
dedicated  to  the  military  order  of  St.  George, 
is  200  feet  by  68,  and  58  feet  high,  in  white 
and  gold,  and  containing  on  white  marble 
tablets  the  names  of  persons  and  regiments, 
decorated  with  the  order  and  inscribed  in 
gold.  The  second  hall,  in  pink  and  gold, 
dedicated  to  the  order  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevsky,  is  103  feet  long,  and  of  the  same 
height  and  width  as  the  first.  The  third  is 
the  hall  of  St.  Andrew,  the  senior  order  of 
knighthood,  established  by  Peter  the  First, 
1698.  The  arms  of  the  provinces  of  Russia 
appear  on  the  walls,  which  are  hung  with 
blue  silk.  The  Emperor's  throne  is  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  which  is  160  feet  long,  and  is 
lighted  by  2095  candles.  -From  here  it  wns 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  famous  riding 
school,  capable  of  exercising  three  regiments 
of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  at  a  time.  So 
we  rode  there  to  see  a  room  said  to  be  the 
largest  covered  by  a  roof,  without,  ^othor  than 
side  wall  supports,  that  is  now  in  exist, Mice. 
It  measures  560  feet  in  length  by  158  in 
breadth  and  42  in  height.     At  (lie  museum 

we  were  interested  in  an  ethnological  collec- 
tion, re  present  in  g  the  costumes,  occupations, 
cvjc,  of  all  the  races  and  tribes  found  in  Kus- 
sia,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  li  was  well 
arranged,  and  deserved  much  more  time  lhan 
we  could  devote  to  it.  We  hud  hoped  on 
entering  Russia  to  be  in  season  for  the  greal 


fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  but  found  it  had 
closed  ere  we  left  Sweden.  One  cannot  see 
everything  in  Europe,  even  in  so  protracted 
a  tour  as  ours,  so  we  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  being  duly  discharged  by  the  func- 
tionaries, were  permitted  to  travel  on  to  War- 
saw. The  country  through  which  we  passed, 
like  that  toward  Moscow,  possesses  not  the 
slightest  interest.  It  is  level,  unproductive, 
thinly  settled,  and  showing  such  villages  as 
make  you  glad  there  are  not  more  to  be  seen. 
They  look  more  like  the  negro  quarters  in 
our  Southern  States  than  any  other  collec- 
tion of  houses,  and  the  people,  except  in 
color,  did  not  seem  to  have  much  advantage 
over  their  dark-skinned  brothers.  The  pal- 
ace, which  frequently  rose  up  in  the  back- 
ground, completed  the  picture,  and  told  the 
story  of  degradation  and  subjection.  On  reach- 
ing Warsaw,  we  felt,  for  the  first  time,  what  a 
nuisance  the  passport  system  is.  We  had  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  having  entered  Rus- 
sia without  any  trouble  at  the  custom  house, 
and  in  St.  Petersburg  and  also  in  Moscow  we 
merely  handed  our  papers  to  the  hotel  por- 
ter, who  had  them  "  seen  "  to  go  to  and  fro 
and  to  remain  in  the  different  cities  which 
we  visited.  But,  before  leaving  the  cars  at 
Warsaw,  our  passports  were  required,  taken, 
with  many  others,  into  a  department  where 
they  were  all  carefully  examined  by  a  lazy 
official,  while  the  crowd  of  travellers,  weary 
with  thirty  hours  travel,  waited  impatiently. 
They  were  again  taken  from  us  at  the  hotel, 
but  returned  before  we  left.  On  going  to 
the  station,  they  must  be  again  produced, 
examined  by  a  stupid  fellow  who  could  not 
read  a  word  therein,  and  presented  at  the 
ticket  window,  before  the  pasteboards  could 
be  got.  After  all  this  flummery  we  were  al- 
lowed to  depart,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to 
leave  a  spot  so  trodden  down  by  military 
despotism.  During  our  visit  to  Warsaw  we 
saw  the  interesting  objects  of  history  the  city 
offers,  though  it  has  but  little  of  beauty  and 
few  attractions.  The  Russian  Emperor  wns 
expected  the  night  of  the  day  we  left,  and 
bunkum  loyalty  was  excited  to  greet  his  ar- 
rival. I  found  that  the  aversion  of  the  Poles 
was  strong  as  ever  to  their  master,  and  that 
Austria's  moderate  policy  was  likely  to  make 
trouble  in  Russia.  On  leaving  for  Berlin, 
we  found  mounted  Cossacks  stationed  all 
along  the  road  to  the  frontier;  when  our 
train  met  the  Kmporor,  the  guards  closed  our 
car  windows,  while  the  trains  were  stationary, 
but  wo  had  a  good  view  of  the  C/.ar.    .    .  . 


Do  but  the  half  of  what  you  can,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  result  of  your  dili- 
gence. 
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SICKNESS. 
By  C.  N.  D.,  Chicago. 
A  stranger  guest  unbidden  crossed  my  threshold, 
And  he  was  most  unwelcome : 
I  had  striven  long  to  drive  him  from  my  door, 
Had  struggled  with  him  vainly, 
But  he  entered  in  as  one  who  had  a  right, 
In  spite  of  my  remonstrance. 
With  lrin  came  long  weary  days, 
And  painful,  feverish  nights, — 
Nights  that  semed  more  like  weeks 
And  brought  no  rest, 
But  restless  tossing*  frightful  dreams, 
And  all  the  vagaries  of  an  unse  tied  and  bewilde- 

ing  mind, 
Diseased  by  a  sick  body. 

Anon  the  house  grew  still,  and  soft,  slow  steps, 

Low  tones,  and  anxious  looks  betokened 

That  he  the  stranger  guest 

Had  filled  the  house  with  fear, 

And  they  who  loved  me  trembled 

Lest  he  might  unbar  the  door 

To  e'en  a  darker,  sterner  guest  than  he. 

But  that  guest  came  not — he  was  warded  off, 

Or  rather  he  was  net  sent  : 

Mij  time  had  not  yet  come — to  die  ; 

And,  finding  I  could  not  drive 

My  unbidden  visitor  away, 

I  took  him  to  my  heart, 

And  patiently  I  listened  to  his  teachings. 

Then  his  brow  grew  luminous  with  holy  light, 

His  burning  eye  kindled  in  my  cold  heart 

The  sacred  fire,  fed  by  God's  Holy  Spirit, 

And  the  blessed  words  that  fell  upon  my  ear, 

Strengthened  and  soothed  me, 

Then  I  recognized  GW's  messenger. 

Oh  sickness  !  Thou  dost  often  seem  to  us 

A  messenger  from  God, 

And  though  thou  comest  unbidden  and  unwelcome, 
Men  may  hardly  know  what  they  do  owe  to  thee. 
How  often  dost  thou  disenchant  them 
With  the  things  of  earth  ! 
Inspire  them  with  the  hopes  of  heaven  !  . 
The  grovelling  cares  of  life  awhile  are  laid  aside, 
And  all  its  noises  hushed  ; 
Its  endless  discords,  fret  and  chafe  no  more  ; 
Bat  the  calm  peace,  first-born  of  weakness, 
And  seeming  most  like  apathy,  settles  around, 
And  they  rest  from  all  their  toils,  from  all  their 
fears. 

When  health  and  strength  return  again, 

Then  comes  to  them  this  strong  conviction, 

That  He  who  suffered  the  temple  that  their  souls 

inhabit 
To  be  so  shattered, 

And  can  raise  it  up  strong,  vigorous  and  upright, 
To  its  own  fair  proportions, 

Will  never  see  the  symmetry  of  their  fair  souls  de- 
stroyed, 

Although  their  growth  may  be  impeded. 
That  He  can  unravel  the  entangled  thread 
Of  human  life,  and  of  it  weave 
A  garment  fitting  for  his  sons  to  wear  ; 
That  He  can  make  rough  places  smooth, 
Rough  natures  polished, 

Events,  relations,  that  now  seem  most  hurtful, 

Means,  to  the  one  great  end  . 

Of  fitting  our  immortal  souls  for  Heaven. 


Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  hast  not  well 
considered  the  end. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Government  Peace 
Commission,  held  in  Chicago,  the  following 
resolution,  to  be  reported,  to  Congress,  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should 
be  transferred  from  the  Interior  to  the  War 
Department." 

If  Friends  are  willing  that  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  Indians  within  the  Territorial 
Government  of  our  country  should  be  inhu- 
manly butchered  by  our  troops,  as  they  have 
heretofore  been,  as  is  abundantly  shown  and 
proven  by  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Indian  Affairs,  and  by  the  records  of  the 
Indian  Office,  they  have  only  to  be  quiet  and 
let  the  matter  progress  as  it  appears  to  be 
progressing ;  but  if  Friends  wish  to  prevent 
such  barbarous  cruelty  as  would  disgrace  a 
nation  of  savages,  now  is  the  time  to  act,  by 
conferring  with  the  members  of  Congress  who 
represent  them,  both  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, before  they  leave  their  homes,  and 
particularly  with  their  Senators  who  make 
and  confirm  treaties  with  the  Indians.  Let 
every  Friend  who  has  an  opportunity  speak 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  before 
they  leave  their  homes  to  come  to  Congress, 
that  they  desire  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  Indians,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
and  that  they  desire  to  be  furnished  with  all 
documents  in  relation  to  the  Indians  that  they 
can  have  sent  to  them.  Also  that  they  and 
their  friends  will  look  with  deep  interest  on 
all  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  Congress  in 
this  matter.  In  my  judgment  the  magnitude 
of  this  subject  will  warrant  Quarterly,  Month- 
ly and  Particular  Meetings  in  appointing 
committees  to  visit  and  confer  with  the  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  districts  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  Senators  from  the  State,  and  to 
confer  with  them  upon  the  importance  in  every 
point  of  view  of  the  Government  doing  full 
.  and  complete  justice  to  the  Indians.  By  doing 
this  the  servants  c-f  the  people  will  learn  the 
wishes  and  views  of  their  constituents  while 
at  home,  wdiere  they  can  calmly  consider  the 
matter;  and  they  will  be  far  more  likely  to 
regard  and  consider  the  wishes  of  the  people 
they  represent  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
The  enorm'ities  and  atrocious  murders  of  hun- 
dreds of  confiding  defenceless  Indian  women 
and  children  by  our  officers  and  soldiers,  for 
which  the  people  are  both  morally  and  pecuni- 
arily answerable,  will,  I  think,  fully  justify 
Friends  in  calling  public  meetings  of  the 
people  in  their  several  localities,  and  consider- 
ing the  subject  and  expressing  their  views  in 
the  matter  ;  and  also  to  pass  resolutions  direct- 
ing their  Representatives  and  instructing  their 
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Senators  in  Congress  to  use  their  utmost  ef- 
forts to  have  the  Government  do  full  justice 
to  all  the  Indians.  Such  meetings  might 
properly  appoint  committees  or  elect  delegates 
to  wait  on  the  members  of  Congress  that  rep- 
resent them,  and  urge  them  to  attend  to  this 
matter.  Jonathan  Dennis,  Jr. 

Washington,  11th  mo.  4,  1868. 

The  purport  of  remarks  of  Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission, 
and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  the 
i-  late  meeting  of  the  Commission  at  Chicago. 
The  question  being  on  the  resolution  of  Gene- 
ral Terry,  proposing  to  recommend  that 
"  The  Indian  Bureau  should  be  transferred 
to  the  War  Department,"  Mr.  Taylor  in 
substance  said : 

In  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  question  it 
is  assumed  that  the  proposed  transfer  means 
that  in  future  all  our  '  "Indian  Affairs"  are 
to  be  administered  by  the  Army,  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Office. 

I  object  to  this  resolution  because — 
1st   Its  adoption  by  Congress  at  once  creates 
ha  necessity  for  maintaining  a  large  standing 
army  in  the  field. 

With  the  restoration  of  all  the  states  to 
their  peaceful  relations  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  return  of  their  populations 
;  to  industrial  avocations  and  prosperity,  if 
peace  is  maintained,  as  at  present,  with  all 
foreign  powers,  our  military  establishment 
! should  soon  be  reduced  to  a  peace  footing, 
its  material  returned  to  industrial  and  produ- 
cing employments,  and  the  people,  to  the  ex- 
;!  tent  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  re- 
lieved of  taxes  now  raised  and  expended  in 
'  the  support  and  pay  of  the  army. 

I  apprehend  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
country  will  be  willing  to  transfer  the  Indian 
[Bureau  to  the  War  Department  merely  to 
create  necessity  to  keep  up  the  army  and,  with 
it,  the  taxes. 
I     I  object — 

|  2d.  Because  our  policy  towards  the  Indian 
\ tribes  is  peace,  and  the  proposed  transfer  is 
Umitamount,  in  my  judgment,  to  perpetual  war* 
1  Every  body  knows  that  the  presence  of 
{troops  with  t  he  avowed  purpose  of  regulating 
■affairs  by  force,  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  the 

drum,  the  fife,  the  glitter  of  military  insignia 

and  regulation  anus,  arouse  feelings  of  hos- 
itility  and  beget  sentiments  of  resistance  nnd 

war  even  in  the  most  civilized  communities, 
g  How  much  more  intense  and  bitter  are  the 
| feelings  of  hostility  naturally  engendered  in 
lithe  bosoms  of  the  free,  wild  savages,  barbari- 
lans,  and  semi-civilized  Indians  by  the  pros- 
Hence  of  soldiers  who  they  know  are  sent  to 
[force  them  into  subjection  and  keep  (.hem  so? 

To  their  ears  the  sound  of  the  drum,  the  lite 


and  the  bugle,  the  tramp  of  cavalry  and  the 
boom  of  the  morning  and  evening  gun  are  the 
infallible  signs  of  oppression  and  war,  and 
the  very  presence  of  armed  and  uniform  sol- 
diers in  their  haunts  and  hunting  grounds 
provokes  and  inflames  the  profouudest  feel- 
ings of  hostility  and  hate. 

If  our  legislators  desire  chronic  war.  with 
additional  expenses  of  $-'>0,000,000  to  6150, 
000,000  annually,  on  account  cf  Indian  af- 
fairs, the  transfer  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  logical 
way  to  the  result. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  and  remembered  in 
this  connection,  that  in  the  British  North 
American  Possessions,  as  I  am  informed,  no 
soldiers  have  ever  been  kept,  except  a  few  at 
Fort  Geary  and  on  the  Pacific,  and  they  not 
in  reference  to  Indians.  Under  civil  man- 
agement the  British  Indian  affairs  have  been 
so  conducted  as  to  secure  and  maintain  un- 
broken peace. 

3d  Because  it  is  inhuman  and  unchris- 
tian, in  my  opinion,  leaving  the  question  of 
economy  out  of  view,  to  destroy  a  whole  race 
by  such  demoralization  and  disease  as  mili- 
tary government  is  sure  to  entail  upon  onr 
tribes. 

I  know7  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the 
presence  of  military  posts  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try is  speedily  subversive  of  even  the  sternest 
ideas  of  Indian  domestic  morals.  Female 
chastity,  the  abandonment  of  which,  in  some 
tribes,  is  punished  with  death,  yields  to  bri- 
bery or  fear;  marital  rights  are  often  disre- 
garded, and  shameless  concubinage,  with  its 
disgusting  concomitants,  in  many  instances, 
spreads  its  pestiferous  stench  through  camp 
and  lodge.  The  most  loathsome,  lingering, 
and  fatal  diseases,  which  reach  many  genera- 
tions in  their  ruinous  effects,  arc  spread  broad- 
cast, and  the  seeds  of  moral  and  physical 
death  are  planted  among  these  miserable 
creatures. 

If  you  wish  to  see  some  of  the  results  of  es- 
tablishing military  posts  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, I  call  your  attention  to  the  six  or  eight 
hundred  of  hall-breeds,  till  recently  loafing 
around  Fort  Laramie;  to  the  posts  along  the 
Missouri;  to  Fort  Sumner,  in  New  Mexico, 
before  the  Navajo  exodus,  and  to  all  our 
military  posts  in  the  Indian  country.  If  TOO 
wish  to  exterminate  the  race,  pursue  them 
with  ball  and  blade — massacre  them  whole- 
sale, as  we  have  sometimes  done,  or,  to  make 
it  cheap,  call  them  to  a' peaceful  feast,  nnd  feed 
them  on  beef,  salted  with  wolf  bane — but,  for 
humanity's  sake,  save  them  from  the  lingering 
syphaJitvo  poisons  so  sure  to  be  contracted 
about  military  posts. 

4tk.  Because  yen  have  tried  military  man- 
agement o\  Indian  affairs  and  it  has  proven  a 
I  failure,  and,  in  my  judgment,  must,  in  tha 
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very  nature  of  things,  always  prove  a  failure. 
Soldiers  are  educated  and  trained  in  the  sci- 
ence of  war,  and  in  the  arts  of  arms ;  civil- 
ians are  taught  in  the  science  and  arts  of 
peaceful  civilization. 

In  lifting  up  races  from  the  degradation  of 
savage  barbarism,  and  leading  them  into  the 
sunlight  of  a  higher  life  ;  in  unveiling  to  their 
benighted  vision  the  benefits  of  civilization, 
and  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  Christianity,  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  perceive  the  pro- 
priety or  the  efficacy  of  employing  the  mili- 
tary instead  of  the  civil  departments,  unless 
you  intend  to  adopt  the  Mohammedan  motto, 
and  proclaim  to  these  people,  "  Death  or  the 
Koran." 

I  take  it,  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  and 
of  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  desire 
peaceful  relations  with  our  Indian  tribes, 
mean  to  continue  to  recognize  their  natural 
rights  as  our  fathers  have  done,  and  do  not 
desire  their  violent  extermination.  <  •  If  so,  I 
submit,  the  peaceful,  therefore  the  civil,  and 
not  the  military  agencies  of  the  government, 
are  better  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  ends. 

But  if  it  is  desired  and  intended  to  exter- 
minate them,  would  it  not  be  better  first  to 
count  the  probable  cost  ? 

On  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  the  govern- 
ment tried  to  subjugate  only — not  exterminate 
— a  few  hundred  Indians.  How  long  did 
they  bring  all  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
army,  with  the  help  of  bloodhounds  to  bear, 
in  accomplishing  the  object,  and  at  what  cost? 

For  seven  years  we  fought  them,  "and  at  a 
cost  of,  perhaps,  $50,000,000,  certainly  not 
less  than  $35,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  life 
sacrificed,  and  still  there  are  several  hundred 
Seminoles  in  Florida  who  claim  to  be  free. 
Now,  if  it  required  the  army  of  the  United 
States  seven  years,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,000,  to 
subjugate  1,500  Seminoles,  on  the  little  pent- 
up  peninsula  of  Florida,  how  long  will  it  take, 
and  at  what  cost,  to  exterminate  over  300,000 
Indians,  occupying  and  roaming  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  the  interior,  an  area 
of  over  200,000  square  miles. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  family  of  mankind  is  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  and  when  any  admit  that  endless 
misery  will  be  the  allotment  of  a  part,  they 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  possible 
they  themselves  may  be  of  the  number.  Some 
have  contended  for  this  particular  tenet  as 
earnestly  as  if  their  own  salvation  and  happi- 
ness entirely  depended  on  proving  that  others 
will  be  miserable  ad  infinitum  I  *jBut  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  one  ever  really  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true,  who  did  not  imagine  him- 
self secure  from  the  danger. —  Geo.  Dillwyn. 


PERSONAL  FITNESS  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

Much  of  the  Christian  work  of  our  day  is 
done  under  a  pressure  too  great  to  allow  that 
deep  searching  of  heart  and  inward  prepara- 
tion which  are  the  surest  guarantees  for  real 
efficiency  and  permanent  success.  It  is  true, 
no  Christian  may  wholly  excuse  himself  from 
active  effort  on  behalf  of  others  by  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  it  is  true 
that  few  better  modes  of  preparation  for  work 
than  work  itself  can  be  found.  Rut  it  is  also 
true  that  the  personal  character,  as  changed 
by  grace,  is  the  essential  foundation  of  all  true 
Christian  usefulness. 

Indeed,  every  Christian  character  possesses 
an  absolute  intrinsic  worth,  apart  from  all 
useful  effects  it  may  have  upon  others.  And 
every  man's  first  and  nearest  duty  and  privi- 
lege is  to  build  up  his  own  character  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  All  pretended  schemes  of 
usefulness  which  would  hinder  this  process 
should  be  unhesitatingly  repudiated.  To  say 
simply  that  a  man  is  born  only  to  be  useful  to 
others,  is  to  deny  his  inner  worth,  and  to  put 
the  greatest  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
that  usefulness.  Only  the  man  who  is  mainly 
trying  to  grow  better  himself,  is  fit  to  make 
others  better.  He  who  keeps  not  his  own 
vineyard,  is  poorly  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  the  vineyards  of  others. 

The  man  who  would  lead  others  to  holiness 
must  have  in  himself  a  high  sense  of  the  value 
of  holiness.  He  must  himself  hunger  and 
thirst  after  it.  He  must  have  waged  battles 
in  his  own  heart  to  gain  what  measure  of  it 
he  possesses.  His  hostility  to  sin  must  be 
radical  and  deep,  springing  from  the  near 
view  of  it  furnished  in  his  own  experience.. 
In  short,  he  must  be  a  truly  regenerate  man. 
He  must  have  root  in  himself,  otherwise  the 
most  promising  schemes  he  may  lay  and  the 
greatest  zeal  he  may  show  in  executing  them 
will  be  nothing  but  the  showy,  weedy  growth 
of  a  shallow  soil,  which  will  wither  in  the 
season  of  temptation. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  man  who  is 
much  occupied  by  the  business  details  of  our 
working  organizations,  who  gives  much  of  his 
wealth  to  the  various  forms  of  Christian  enter- 
prise, who  even  distributes  the  printed  page, 
and  utters  weighty  and  eloquent  words  from 
the  pulpit,  may  do  all  this  without  a  particle 
of  those  personal,  spiritual  qualifications, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  work 
as  a  spiritual  undertaking.  There  must  be 
heart,  soul,  sincerity,  devotion,  self  consecra- 
tion in  the  minister  and  the  Christian  worker 
before  they  can  really  hope  to  achieve  any- 
thing for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Without  doubt, 
much  of  the  zeal  we  witness  in  the  favorite 
methods  of  activity  in  our  day  needs  a  deeper 
basis  of  personal  religion.    Great  and  cheer- 
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i tig  as  are  its  results,  they  would  be  far  greater 
if  all  engaged  in  them  could  reach  a  higher 
degree  of  spirituality  and  self-consecration. 
Modes  of  activity  are  means  of  grace  of  the 
.  highest  order,  but  only  to  such  as  carefully 
cherish  the  spark  of  grace  within,  and  that 
keep  with  all  diligence  the  fountain  head  of 
all  right  feeling  and  action,  "the  heart — out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life I"— A merican 
Presbyterian. 

For  the  Children. 
THE  HAROLD  BLOCKS. 
BY  VERNON  H.  JONES. 

One  night  at  the  Potsdam  Farm  the 
younger  boys  and  girls  of  the  Holmes'  family 
were  made  exceeding  glad  by  a  parcel  which 
had  been  sent  them  from  New  York.  Be- 
fore Mother  Holmes  opened  it  she  gave  all  a 
chance  to  guess  at  its  contents.  The  parcel 
was  square  and  flat,  about  two  inches  high, 
and  perhaps  ten  inches  square.  What  a 
game  of  guessing  was  played  for  ten  minutes 

•  around  Father  Holmes's  table  !  The  guesses 
j  would  stock  the  shelves  of  a  toy  and  variety 

shop  for  the  Christmas  holidays.    At  length 
:  the  string  was  untied,  and  the  coarse  paper 
wrapper  removed.    A  square  box,  with  slid- 
I  ing  and  gayly  painted  cover,  was  opened  and 

•  upset,  and,  lo !  the  table  was  fairly  strewed 
[  with  Harold   blocks — the   same   my  little 

reader  has  played  with  many  an  hour. 

In  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  there  live  two 
kind  men— brothers — who  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  divising  simple  amusements  for 
1  little  folks.    They  have  a  pleasant  shop,  in 
i  which,  with  saws  and  planes  and  turning 
■:  lathe  and  paint,  they  make  blocks,  balls,  ! 

b  >xes,  and  divers  other  toys.  Right  warm- 
I  hearted  men  they  are,  and  right  well  they 
I  know  how  to  charm  the  hours  of  childhood. 

The  Harold  Building  Blocks  are  especially 
I   fine.    Sixty-four  of  them  are  in  a  box.  The 
I   six  sides  of  each  block  contain  letters,  figures, 
i   and  pictures  ;  so  that  you  can  arrange  num- 
bers, spell  words,  turn  the  whole  box  into  a 
\    museum  or   menagerie,  or   combining  the 
,   colored  sides,  form  most  beautiful  mosaics — 
stars,  diamonds,  squares,  checkered  figures  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  all  colors. 

The    blocks    really    Hashed    on  Farmer 
1  Holmes's  table  that  evening,  they  were  so 
H   new  and  fresh  and  bright.    Never  Were  gMa 
and  boys  much  happier.    The  Company  eon- 
j    sisted    of    Nellie    and     Nancy    and  John 
Holmes,  their  OOUSin  Sarah  and  Willie  Ma- 
son, from  the  village,  ami  tjie  Blodgett  boys, 
|  Tom  and  James,  who  had  come  in  for  an  hour 
this  evening. 

First  they  picked  out  the  Letters  of  the 
|    alphabet,  and  Spelled   easy   words.  Sarah 


Mason  gave  James  Blodgett  five  blocks,  and 
told  him  to  make  a  word  out  of  them.  So 
James  put  them  together  thus,  mejas,  and 
thought  they  must  stand  for  some  Mexican 
chief.  Sarah  laughed,  and  he  tried  again  : 
ejmas.  Again  Sarah  laughed  at  James's 
stupidity,  and  Nancy  took  the  letters  and 
spelled  James.  So  they  spelled  words  for ' 
some  time. 

The  blocks  were  then  distributed  to  the 
company,  each  having  about  nine.  A  neat 
village  soon  stood  on  the  table ;  they  called 
it  Harold,  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
blocks.  John  Holmes  made  three  cozy  cot- 
tages out  of  his  nine  blocks.  Nellie  built 
one  beautiful  house.  Nancy  Holmes  and 
Thomas  Blodgett  put  up  theirs  together,  and 
with  eighteen  blocks  put  up  a  church  with  a 
tall  spire.  James  built  a  corner  store,  a 
hardware  store  he  called  it,  and  turned  the 
"  saw"  and  the  "  hammer"  sides  of  his  blocks 
toward  the  streets  for  a  sign.  Will  Mason 
put  up  a  great  hotel.  Sarah  tamed  her 
blocks  into  a  railroad  train,  and  pushed  it 
through  the  streets  of  the  little  block  town, 
puffing  and  whistling,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  Harold. 

All  at  once  John  Holmes  took  a  notion  to 
start  a  new  thing  in  the  village,  so  he  took 
down  his  cottages  and  built  a  museum  and 
menagerie.  One  side  of  several  blocks  con- 
tain pictures  of  various  animals,  lions,  horses, 
sheep,  goats,  elephants,  foxes,  birds,  etc.  ; 
these  John  arranged  in  a  sort  of  round  room, 
calling  each  block  a  cage.  This  was  called 
Harold  Museum. 

After  all  this  some  one  shot  a  marble  into 
the  town,  then  another  and  another,  till  the 
little  place  was  "  desolated  by  war,"  as  they 
called  it.  , 

Next  the  company  studied  the  colors  of  the 
blocks,  and  made  one  beautiful  mosaic  pave- 
ment. Soon  after  Mother  Holmes  came  in, 
and  in  her  quiet  way  began  to  play,  and  put- 
ting the  blocks  into  the  box  spelled  out  the 
following  sentences:  Time  FOR  BED,  Good 
night.  Be  good.  So  the  hint  was  taken, 
and  after  a  hearty  good-night  the  company 
broke  up.  And  watching  the  joy  of  the  eve- 
ning, I  said: 

1.  Might  not  mnny  homes  be  made  more 
attractive  to  children  by  the  introduction  >i 
such  simple  amusements  from  time  to  time? 

2.  And  might  not  this  be  done  in  our 
humblest  and  poorest  homes  by  a  little 
economy  and  self  denial  ?  Think  of  cigars 
and  pipes  and  chewing  tobacco  and  ask  this 
quest  ion. 

3.  And  might  not  a  little  surplus  change 
in  our  pockets  thus  invested  now  and  then 
bring  ffladness  into  homes  whore  there  is  too 
little  gladneal  to  be  found  ?— 1\  M\  Advocate. 
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For  Friends-'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER, 

TENTH  MONTH. 


ETC. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours    

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,includ'g  verylight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  10th 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  4  current  weeks  for 
1867  and  5  for  1868 


1867. 

1868. 

6  days. 
3  " 
0  " 
9  " 
13  " 

14  days. 
1#  " 
1  " 

9  " 
6  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1867. 

1868. 

51.65  deg. 
78.00  " 
41.50  " 
4.32  in. 

54.00  deg. 
77.00  " 
34.50  " 
1.73  in. 

913 

1137 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  10th 
month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  dining  that 
entire  period,  1793  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1827  

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN.  1867. 


Totals  for  first  six  months 
Rain  during  Seventh  month 
"       Eighth  " 
"       Ninth  " 
"       Tenth  u 


30.20  inch 
2.38  " 

15.81  " 
1.72  " 
4.32  " 


54.62  deg. 

64.00 

46.00  " 
1868. 

26.31  inch 
3.51  " 
2.65  " 
8.90  " 
1.73  *'f 


Totals   54.43    "     43.10  " 

The  above  exhibit  records  deaths  for  five  weeks 
for  the  month  this  year  ;  deduct  one  fifth  to  make 
the  comparison  fair  with  last  year,  and  the  excess 
for  present  year  is  only  three.  s 

There  was  also  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
days  on  which  rain  fell,  with  less  than  half  the 
quantity.  While  as  respects  the  temperature,  it  is 
lower  in  all  its  phases  for  the  month,  as  well  as  a 
trifle  below  the  average  for  the  past  79  years. 

"Indian  summer,"  as  descriptive  of  a  certain 
kind  of  balmy,  delicious  weather,  is  frequently 
quoted,  and  probably  by  the  majority  of  persons  as- 
signed to  the  month  under  review.  The  writer  is 
one  of  those  who  believes  that,  if  there  is  any  month 
to  which  it  especially  belongs,  it  is  the  one  we  are 
now  passing  through  (eleventh) 

Certainly  we  have  had  but  a  poor  specimen  of  it 
this  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is  yet  to  come. 

Philada.,  11th  mo.  4th,  1868.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


ITEMS. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  reports  that  the  expendi- 
tures in  South  Carolina  during  the  past  year  were 
$195,000,  besides  $289,000  used  in  buying  subsis- 
tence stores  issued  to  planters  with  a  lien  on  their 
crops.  Bonds  were  taken  from  the  planters  for  this 
last  amount,  nearly  or  quite  all  of  which  will  be 
collected  before  New  Year's.  The  crops  this  year 
are  tolerably  good,  and  all  who  were  industrious 
have  now  abundant  means  of  support.  The  plant- 
ers are  learning  to  treat  their  hands  better,  and 


there  is  not  much  t  ouble  between  employers  and 
employed.  The  fieedmen  are  in  all  material  re- 
spects much  better  off  than  they  were  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  sick  treated  during  the  year 
was  55,900,  oi  whom  one-fifth  were  whites.  Great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  school  matters.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  123;  pupils  6698.  The  bu- 
reau has  spent  $50,000  on  school  buildings  during 
the  year. 

A  New  Planet  has  been  discovered  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  whale,  by  Professor  Watson,  of 
Michigan  University.  He  says  it  resembles  a  star 
of  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  was  situated  in  right 
ascension  15  deg.  20  miu.,  and  in  declination  zero 
degrees  and.  32  minutes  north.  Its  daily  motion  is 
45  seconds  of  time  retrograde  in  right  ascension, 
and  3  minutes  of  arc  south  in  declination. 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  South  the  schools  and 
colleges  for  both  sexes  are  at  present  more  numer- 
ously attended  than  in  any  previous  year.  At  the 
University  of  Virginia  there  are  over  500  students. 
At  Washington  College  there  are  nearly  400,  and  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  over  250.  Emory  and 
Henry,  in  Washington  Co,  opened  its  fall  session  with 
nearly  300.  Hampden  Sidney  has  nearly  or  quite 
100.  Randolph  Macon  at  the  latest  accounts  had 
about  75,  and  daily  accessions  were  being  made. 
Richmond  College  has  largely  over  100. 

A  Lamp,  which  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting light  through  the  animal  tissues,  was  re- 
cently exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Br  itish  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  inventor 
(Dr.  Richardson)  says  that  the  idea  of  effecting  thia 
transmission  of  light  originated  with  Dr.  Priestly, 
who  had  observed  that  on  passing  the  discharge  of 
a  Leyden  battery  through  his  finger  the  nu  mber  be- 
came luminous.  By  this  lamp,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  of  the  lungs  had  been 
observed  while  these  organs  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether.  The  bones  in  the  arm  of  a  child  also 
were  seen,  and  the  movements  and  outline  of  the 
heart  through  the  chest. 

Coal  in  Russia. — The  foreign  scientific  journals 
report  that,  recently,  large  and  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  coal  have  been  made  in  Russia.  The 
mines  of  one  district  alone,  are,  according  to  the 
Saint  Petersburg  journal,  Golos,  capable  of  supply- 
ing annually  400,000  tons  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  years.  Since  1864,  there  have 
been  surveyed  in  the  valley  of  the  Don  forty-four 
beds,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  which  is  estimated 
at  more  than  eighteen  billions  of  tons.  The  Golos 
asserts  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Russia  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  England,  and,  at  the  same  rate  of 
production,  would  last  for  two  centuries  after  the 
English  mines  had  been  exhausted. 

The  Austrian  Government,  in  evacuating  the 
Italian  provinces,  agreed  to  restore  the  various 
pictures  and  objects  of  art  and  antiquity,  that  had 
previously  been  removed  by  the  princes  who  had 
ceded  the  territory  to  Austria  for  a  pecuniary 
equivalent.  At  first  the  Austrians  exhibited  some 
reluctance  to  carry  out  the  agreement,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expostulations  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment these  works  of  art  are  now  being  sent 
back.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  it  is  stated,  has  just 
restored  to  Italy  a  most  valuable  collection  of  coins 
and  medals,  14,000  in  number.  In  this  great  col- 
lection, Cavedoni,  .the  first  numismatic  scholar  of 
Italy,  found  the  materials  for  a  great  variety  of 
essays  and  dissertations,  published  by  him  during 
his  long  life,  and  which  are  now  to  be  collected 
and  republished  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Extract3  from  Ohio  and  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meetings  have  been  received.  In 
looking  over  them  we  find  that  through 
private  sources  we  have  already  given  to  our 
readers  such  portions  of  them  from  Ohio  as 
are  of  especial  interest.  From  Baltimore,  we 
subjoin  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
dian concern,  that  of  Nottingham  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  the  minute  embodying  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Yearly  Meeting: 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  this  meet- 
ing last  year,  several  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings appointed  Committees  to  visit  in  Gospel 
Love  the  subordinate  meetings  and  isolated 
Friends,  and  their  reports  now  received  give 
I  evidence  that  the  labors  of  these  Committees 
have  been  blessed. 

It  was  directed  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
■mittee  appointed  by  Nottingham  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  forwarded  in  tfo  report  of  thai 
Quarter  to  this  meeting,  be  inserted  in  our 
[extracts.  It  is  as  follows,  viz: 
Wo  the  Quarterly  Meeting: 

Dea  r  Fbi  ends  : — The  Committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  advice  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
1,0  visit  in  Gospel  L>vo  the  Subordinate  Meet- 
\  ugs,  and  the  isolated  members  as  way  might 
bnen,  Report:   That  notwithstanding  many 

>fus  have  felt  the  Want  of  a  proper  qualifi- 
lation  for  this  important  service,  we  have 
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been  made  willing  to  submit,  and  have  attend- 
ed all  the  meetings. 

In  regard  to  visiting  isolated  Friends,  it 
was  concluded  not  to  discriminnte  between 
families,  and  we  have  therefore  visited  nearly 
all  the  members  belonging  to  the  Quarter, 
and  although  we  have  found  weakness  to  pre- 
vail to  some  extent,  yet  we  have  been  encour- 
aged in  believing  that  the  care  and  concern  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  has  been  appreciate! 
by  most  of  our  members. 

The  visits  of  your  Committee  have  been  re- 
ceived in  much  kindness,  and  a  concern  mani- 
fested that  we  may  more  generally  be  careful 
to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous  in  our  common 
walks  of  life,  and  be  better  prepared  to  attend 
all  our  religious  meetings;  that  we  may 
again  be  permitted  to  dwell  under  that  canopy 
of  love  which  so  manifestly  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  our  predecessors. 

The  Committee  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  important  duty  of  a  more  social 
and  religious  intercourse  amongst  our  mem- 
bers, and  feel  a  concern  to  recommend  to  all 
of  us,  prayerfully  to  seek  for  a  qualification  to 
be  useful  to  and  encourage  each  other  to  a 
more  faithful  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  not  only  on  First  days.  hut.  also 
those  held  near  the  middle  of  the  wevk. 
Truly  the  harvest  seems  to  be  plenteous,  hut 
the  laborers  are  too  few  ;  pray  ye  therefore 
that  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  will  quality 
more  laborers. 
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We  are  not  willing  to  dismiss  this  import- 
ant subject  without  expressing  to  you,  dear 
Friends,  the  deep  concern  we  feel  that  you, 
who  have  been  placed  as  watchmen  and 
watchwomen  over  the  flock,  may  humbly 
seek  wisdom  and  strength  of  your  Heavenly 
Father,  "  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not,"  to  enable  you  not  only  to  keep  your 
places  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  truth,  but 
that  you  may  stand  as  way-marks  for  those 
of  less  experience ;  and  finally,  dear  Friends, 
]pt  us  encourage  each  other  to  seek  the  truth 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
our  God. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  by  David  Pyle, 

Mary  C.  Cutler, 
Naomi  P.  Bonsall, 
Thomas  P.  King, 
David  G.  McCoy. 
The  following  report  was  received  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern,  which  was 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  viz : 
To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Indian 
Concern  report  that  they  have  continued 
their  labors  through  the  past  year,  in  endeav- 
oring to  promote  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
our  Red  Brethren,  with  unabated  industry, 
endeavoring  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
which  offered  of  being  serviceable  to  these 
people. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany 
Reservations  in  Western  New  York,  which 
were,  for  so  many  years,  objects  of  our  pecu- 
liar solicitude  and  care,  are  now  in  a  con- 
tented and  prosperous  condition,  gradually 
gathering  around  them  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  exhibiting  an 
exemplary  and  commendable  progress  in 
civilization  and  enlightenment. 

A  member  of  our  Committee,  in  course  of  a 
religious  visit  to  that  part  of  New  York,  was 
at  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  last  Sixth 
month,  and  visited  some  Indian  families,  and 
three  Indian  schools,  with  much  interest  and 
satisfaction.  The  "  Asylum  for  Orphan  and 
Destitute  Indian  Children"  was  in  good  con- 
dition, and  has  about  one  hundred  scholars, 
boys  and  girls. 

For  many  years  after  Friends  commenced 
their  special  intercourse  with  these  Indians, 
it  was  an  object  of  deep  concern  and  labor, 
that  they  should  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  so  that  instead  of  the  precari- 
ous dependence  for  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  their  families  upon  the  buffalo,  the  deer, 
and  the  bear  in  the  forest,  they  might  have 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  in  their  fields  at 
home,  whence  they  could  be  certainly  and 
readily  obtained.    Promotive  of  this  object,  a 


family  of  Friends  resided  upon  the  Reserva- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  whose  kind  offices 
are  still  retained  in  affectionate  and  grateful 
remembrance  by  some  of  those  who  were  re- 
cipients of  them. 

During  the  past  season,  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  Committee  to  visit  the  Reser- 
vation, and  witness  the  progress  they  had 
made  in  this  direction,  at  an  Agricultural  Ex- 
hibition to  take  place  about  the  first  of  Tenth 
month.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  a 
delegation  was  appointed  to  attend  the  exhi- 
bition on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  also 
to  visit  the  Asylum  for  Orphan  Indian  Chil- 
dren. 

The  report  of  that  delegation  gives  a  very 
encouraging  picture  of  the  condition  of  these 
Indians,  and  of  the  progress  they  are  making 
in  this  interesting  and  fundamental  branch  of 
industry.  There  were  on  exhibition  fine 
specimens  of  working  oxen,  steers,  and  fat  cat- 
tie  ;  improved  breeds  of  sheep,  both  fine  and 
long  wool ;  horses,  swine,  and  poultry,  all 
raised  by  Indians,  and  which  would  have 
been  creditable  to  any  farming  district. 
There  were  excellent  specimens  of  winter  and 
spring  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  bar- 
ley oats,  buckwheat,  and  seeds  of  millet,  tim- 
othy and  clover ;  a  choice  and  abundant  col- 
lection of  fruits,  as  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  farm 
and  garden  products  generally,  of  superior 
size  and  quality. 

The  female  department,  too,  indicated 
great  and  unlooked  for  progress.  Here  were 
butter,  cheese,  wheat  bread,  corn,  Indian  and 
graham  bread,  pound  and  sponge  cake,' maple 
sugar,  honey,  a  great  variety  of  preserves,  and 
everything  in  the  domestic  line,  all  prepared 
by  our  Red  Sisters,  and  of  very  nice  appear- 
ance and  excellent  quality.  There  was  also 
a  great  variety  of  needle-work,  embroidery, 
knitting,  and  bead-work,  indicating  much  ad- 
vancement in  ingenuity,  industry  and  taste. 
Indeed,  in  every  department,  the  variety  and 
quality  of  the  articles  collected,  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  similar  county  exhibition 
by  the  whites,  and  afforded  interesting  practi- 
cal evidence  of  the  great  progress  these  peo- 
ple have  made  in  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
industrial  pursuits,  and  demonstrates  the 
gratifying  fact  of  their  being  fully  able  to 
stand  alone  and  do  for  themselves,  and  that 
our  Red  Brethren  and  Sisters,  as  a  race,  are 
capable  of  unlimited  advance  in  civilization 
and  enlightenment. 

In  the  visit  of  the  Delegation  to  the  "  Thom- 
as Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian 
Children,"  they  w7ere  highly  gratified  with 
the  comfortable  and  neat  appearance  of  these 
interesting  objects  of  charity;  the  large,  pleas- 
ant, and  well  ventilated  dormitories ;  the  light 
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and  well  arranged  school  room,  and  the  suc- 
cessful recitations  of  the  children  in  the  great 
variety  of  esercises  on  which  they  were  exam- 
ined, including,  among  others,  spelling,  read- 
ing, geography,  history,  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. The  correctness  and  precision  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  children,  the  distinct- 
ness of  their  articulation,  the  exactness  with 
which  all  spake  together  in  those  exercises 
conducted  in  concert,  the  sprightliness  of  the 
children,  and  the  manifest  mutual  confidence 
existing  between  them  and  their  teacher,  were 
highly  gratifying  to  the  delegation,  and  very 
creditable' to  the  teacher,  and  to  all  concerned. 

In  aid  of  this  interesting  institution,  the 
Committee,  from  the  time  of  its  first  establish- 
ment, have  contributed  a  small  sum  annually, 
from  the  Indian  Fund,  which  renders  this 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  it  seemingly 
proper. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  only  an  act  of  justice,  to 
state  in  this  connection,  that  this  Institution, 
and  much  of  the  progress  which  these  Indians 
have  made,  are  mainly  due  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  Asher  Wright, 
and  Laura  Wright,  his  wife,  who  have  resided 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  for  87  years 
past,  and  devoted  themselves  zealously  to  the 
interests  and  advancement  of  these  Indians, 
giving  up  the  enjoyments  of  refined  society, 
which  they  are  so  highly  qualified  to  appreci- 
ate and  to  adorn,  for  a  life  of  hardship,  priva- 
tion and  labor,  in  the  civilization,  enlighten- 
ment and  religious  improvement  of  these  op- 
pressed and  greatly  wronged  people. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes  West  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  we  regret  to  have  to 
state,  is  still  attended  with  great  unsettlement, 
injustice,  and  suffering,  from  which  we  unhap- 
pily can  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  relief. 
The  Committee  have  been  vigilant  of  current 
events,  and  have  permitted  no  known  oppor- 
tunity of  being  serviceable  to  them  to  pass 
unimproved. 

The  great  excitement  and  unsettlement 
which  existed  among  the  Indians  in  Minneso- 
ta and  Wisconsin,  (luring  the  summer  of  last 
year,  consequent  upon  the  wanton  destruction 
by  the  Government  troops,  in  the  Fonrth 
month,  of  the  village  of  the  friendly  Obey- 
en ues  and  Arapahoes,  seemed  to  disqualify 
them  for  making  their  usual  preparations  of 
food  and  shelter  for  the  winter,  or  of  seed  to 
plant  in  the  spring.  The  whiter,  as  we  were 
informed,  proved  to  be  the  severest  that  ever 
occurred  in  that  country  since  its  first  sell  le- 
nient by  the  whites.  Many  Indian!*,  too,  were 
forced  to  go  upon  new  and  distant  Reserva- 
tions, late  in  the  season.  The  consequence 
was,  that  much  distress  and  suffering  \v:is  ex- 
perienced, and  many  deaths  occurred  amongst 
them.    Friends  were  appealed  to  in  the  early 


winter,  to  lend  their  aid  towards  mitigating 
the  sufferings  and  privations  of  these  Indians, 
and  Friends  of  the  six  Yearly  Meetings  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  by  sending  to  the  dif- 
ferent settlements  of  the  Indians,  ten  boxes, 
one  of  which  weighed  over  550  pounds,  of 
seed,  blankets,  clothing,  cloth,  needles,  threads, 
etc.,  and  $253,50  in  money  and  drafts,  with 
which  to  procure  seed  corn  and  potatoes  to 
plant  in  the  spiing,  and  any  surplus  to  be  ex- 
pended in  clothing  and  blankets  for  the  In- 
dians. Accounts  subsequently  received,  rep- 
resented great  gratitude  among  the  Indian 
Chiefs  as  they  became  informed  -of  what  had 
been  done,  by  the  well-timed  kindness  and 
liberality  of  the  Friends. 

Since  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was 
first  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  of  the 
Western  Indians,  these  people  have  never 
been  in  a  more  unsettled  and  critical  condi- 
tion than  they  are  at  this  time,  nor  one  in 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  see  what  course  to 
adopt,  for  their  protection  and  improvement, 
or  how  to  approach  them  with  a  hope  of 
being  serviceable  to  them. 

Local  benefits  might  possibly  be  conferred 
upon  them,  to  a  limited  extent,  but,  unless 
the  general  question  is  met  by  some  system 
which  promises  permanent  protection  and  im- 
provement to  the  whole  race,  local  benefits 
must  be  of  comparatively  little  value,  liable 
at  any  time  to  disruption  and  scattering,  like 
that  which  attended  the  settlements  made  by 
our  Yearly  Meeting  years  ago  at  Wanpagh- 
kannutta  in  Ohio,  and  the  one  in  Minnesota 
at  the  outbreak  in  1862,  where  the  whole  set- 
tlement was  scattered,  the  labor  of  many 
years  to  all  appearance  lost,  and  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  settlement  transported  to  the 
upper  Missouri,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  . died  in  numbers,  from  hardship  and 
starvation. 

Owing  to  conduct  which  we  cannot  justify 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Indians,  within  a 
short  time  past  the  current  of  public  senti- 
ment is,  in  many  places,  setting  strongly 
against  all  the  Western  Tribes.  The  cry  of 
extermination  is  loudly  and  extensively 
raised.  This  is  most  unjust  and  inhuman. 
On  making  inquiry  upon  the  subject  at  the 
Indian  Department  at  Washington,  the  Com- 
mittee were  assured  by  the  acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  that  the  cause  of  the 
present  Indian  difficulties  west  of  the  Mttfia- 
sippi,  originated  entirely  from  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Government  to  make 
timely  appropriations  to  carry  mil  existing 
treaties  and  engagements  made  with  those  lu- 
dians,  to  supply  them  with  food.  The  Indian 
Department,  earnestly,  though  unavailing!  v, 
urged  upon  Congress  the  importance  and 
pressing  necessity  of  making  the  needed  ap~ 
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propriations,  predicting  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  would  ensue,  and  which  sorrow- 
fully have  ensued  from  this  not  being  done. 

The  Indian,  the  Commissioner  said,  is  gov- 
erned very  much  by  his  stomach ;  if  that  is 
full,  he  is  quiet  and  peaceable;  when  it  is 
empty,  and  he  can  satisfy  it  in  no  other  way, 
he  will  deal.  The  white  people  have  driven 
off  all  the  buffalo,  which  the  Indians  reverently 
think  the  Great  Spirit  made  for  them  to  live 
upon,  and  all  the  larger  game,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  supply  them  with  food,  as  it  had 
promised  to  do,  and  no  alternative  is  left  them 
but  to  deal  or  starve.  When  a  train  comes 
along,  they  ask  for  provisions  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  If  these  are  granted  them,  they  are 
contented ;  if  refused,  they  attempt  to  take 
them  by  force.  This  generally  brings  on  a 
light,  and  all  its  attending  calamities.  The 
same  cravings  of  hunger  induce  them  to 
drive  off  cattle  and  other  stock.  It  would 
have  been  cheaper  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  Commissioner  said,  to  have  boarded 
all  the  Indians  at  a  first-class  hotel  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  than  to  have  incurred  the 
expenses  arising  from  the  neglect  to  furnish 
them  with  the  necessary  food  on  the  plains, 
which  could  have  been  done  at  comparatively 
so  small  a  cost. 

The  outrages  of  which  we  have  recently 
heard,  the  Commissioner  said,  have  been 
committed  by  comparatively  a  small  number 
of  Indians.  About  two  hundred  Cheyennes, 
twenty  Sioux,  and  four  Arapahoes.  He 
thinks  some  of  the  orders  which  have  been  is- 
sued in  regard  to  them  are  harsh  and  cruel. 
While  he  would  favor  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  parties,  he  regards  it  no  more  just  to 
punish  a  whole  tribe  for  the  acts  which  have 
been  committed  by  these  few,  than  it  would 
he  to  punish  all  the  inhabitants  of  Washington 
or  Baltimore  for  the  depredations  of  a  band 
of  rioters  in  either  city. 

Although  no  opening  for  active  usefulness 
towards  the  Indians  of  that  country  appears 
at  present  to  exist,  yet  the  duty  certainly 
rests  upon  us,  and  we  feel  its  weight,  to  be 
vigilant  in  observing  the  course  of  events,  and 
when  an  opening  presents,  no  matter  where, 
in  which  we  can  see  a  probability  of  beneficial 
labor,  to  be  prepared  immediately  to  enter 
upon  the  important  engagement. 

As  it  has  been  several  years  since  this 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  some  who 
were  then  placed  on  the  appointment  have 
been  removed  by  death,  and  the  health  of 
others  will  not  permit  them  to  perform  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them,  the  Committee 
would  suggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  the  pro- 
priety of  making  a  new  appointment  at  this 
time. 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 


The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  sit- 
ting to  endeavor  to  embody  some  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Meeting,  now  produced  the  follow- 
ing minute,  which  w7as  approved,  and  directed 
to  be  inserted  in  our  printed  extracts,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  absent  members,  viz: 

Soon  after  our  assembling  together,  the 
meeting  was  brought  under  the  solemnizing 
influence  of  Heavenly  love,  and  many  testi- 
monies were  borne  to  the  sufficiency  of  Di- 
vine grace  to  deliver  us  from  evil  and  estab- 
lish us  on  the  rock  of  eternal  truth,  To  love 
God  supremely  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  for  to  love  God, 
is  to  love  goodness,  purity  and  truth.  In  this 
state  of  mind  the  public  worship  of  the  Most 
High  is  felt  to  be  not  only  a  solemn  duty,  but 
a  blessed  privilege.  To  meditate  on  His 
providential  government  and  on  his  goodness 
and  mercy  as  manifested  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  his  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  is  an 
exercise  well  adapted  to  create  in  us  pure  de- 
sires and  heavenly  affections,  for  "  we  behold- 
ing, as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

An  earnest  desire  has  been  felt  that  those 
of  our  members  who  are,  or  who  may  be 
called  to  the  gospel  ministry,  may  be  obedi- 
ent to  the  call ;  watching  unto  prayer,  and  ] 
humbly  following  the  guidance  of  the  Heav- 
enly Shepherd,  "who  putteth  forth  his  own 
sheep  and  goeth  before  them."  "  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit ;  differ- 
ences of  administration,  but  the  same  Lord  ; 
and  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same 
God  that  worketh  all  in  all."  We  believe 
that  all  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ  are 
called  to  some  service  in  the  Church,  and  that 
their  growth  in  the  spiritual  life  depends 
upon  their  fidelity  to  their  religious  convic- 
tions. Those  who  are  faithful  in  the  little 
which  may  be  committed  to  them,  will 
be  made  rulers  over  more ;  and  all  such  will 
at  last  be  rewarded  with  the  welcome  assur- 
ance, "  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

From  the  evidence  manifested  at  this  time, 
we  believe  a  renewed  visitation  of  Divine 
love  has  been  extended  to  our  younger  mem- 
bers, towards  whom  we  look  for  a  succession 
of  testimony  bearers  in  the  Church.  Much 
counsel  was  given  on  the  subject  of  the  relig- 
iously guarded  education  of  our  children,  and 
parents  were  encouraged  to  be  more  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  which 
devolve  upon  them  in  training  the  young 
and  tender  mind  in  accordance  with  the 
scriptural  injunction,  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  In  order  to  pro- 
mote this  very  important  end,  it  is  believed 
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by  manv  that  First-day  Schools  will  prove 
to  be  efficient  aids  in  imparting  religious  in- 
struction to  the  young,  and  an  earnest  con- 
cern is  felt  that  they  may  be  so  conducted  as 
to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  duty  of  parents  to 
guard  their  children  from  the  contamination 
of  evil  examples,  but  this  alone,  without  re- 
ligious instruction,  will  not  avail  to  preserve 
them  in  purity,  for  in  the  pursuits  of  business 
they  must  mingle  with  the  world,  and  nothing 
short  of  well  grounded  Christian  principles 
can  withstand  the  seductive  influences  that 
await  them  on  every  hand.  It  was  the 
prayer  of  the  Divine  Master  on  behalf  of  his 
disciples, — not  that  they  should  be  taken  out 
of  this  world,  but  preserved  from  the  evil. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  family 
circle,  accompanied  by  retirement  of  mind  and 
waiting  upon  God  is  felt  to  be  a  salutary 
practice,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  have  been 
earnestly  recommended  to  provide  for  our 
children  suitable  reading  to  improve  their 
minds  and  promote  their  spiritual  progress. — 
The  earnest  inquiring  minds  of  the  young 
will  prompt  them  to  seek  for  knowledge ;  and 
where  suitable  mental  food  is  not  provided, 
they  will  often  be  induced  to  partake  of  that 
which  is  unwholesome  or  poisonous. 

A  tender  solicitude  was  expressed,  that  in 
dealing  with  those  who  have  transgressed  our 
rules  of  Discipline,  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
restoring  love  may  be  manifested.  We  were 
reminded  of  the  instructive  language  of  Him 
who  "  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 
f.f  How  think  ye?  If  a  man  have  a  hundred 
sheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth 
he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  <  oeth 
into  the  mountains  and  seeketh  that  which  is 
gone  astray  ?  And  if  so  be  that  he  find  it, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  more  of 
that  sheep  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  which 
went  not  astray." 

The  desolating  effects  of  intemperance  and 
the  immense  consumption  of  grain  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  spiritous  liquors — thus  converting 
the  staff  of  life  into  an  instrument  of  death — 
was  brought  to  our  view,  as  an  incentive  to 
maintain  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks. 

A  concern  in  relation  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  introduced  by  the  reading  of  the  epistles, 
and  Friends  were  exhorted  to  abstain  from  a 
practice  that  is  not  only  useless,  but  general- 
ly injurious  to  health.  The  lamentable  fad 
that  so  much  labor  is  expended  and  so  great 
an  extent  of  valuable  land  occupied  iii  i(s 
production,  is  a  source  of  sorrow  <<>  many 
Christian  minds.  There  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  this  practice  tends  to  strengthen 
those  carnal  appetites  which  war  against,  the 
soul,  and  we  were  reminded  of  the  apostolic 


injunction,  "  Whether  ye  eat,  or  whether  ye 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  let  all  be  done  to 
the  glory  of  God." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FREEDMEN. 

The  following,  not  having  been  given  by 
your  correspondent  in  the  statement  furnished 
of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  is  forwarded,  as 
it  mav  be  interesting  to  Friends,  viz. : 

A  Friend  stated  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
remove  from  Pennsylvania  and  settle  among 
the  Freedmen  in  the  lower  part  of  Virginia, 
and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Friends 
would  not  flag  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  this 
class  of  our  countrymen,  in  whose  welfare  they 
have  so  long  professed  much  concern. 

He  remarked  that  the  colored  people  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  work,  but  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  them  to  get  it  to  do,  inas- 
much as  their  former  masters  and  those  who 
sympathize  with  them  are  so  exasperated  by 
their  having  been  enfranchised  and  endowed 
with  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  that  they 
refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  employing 
them.  Consequently  many  are  in  want  of 
food,  and  much  suffering  the  ensuing  winter 
will  very  probably  be  the  result. 

These  poor  creatures,  he  said,  frequently 
importuned  him  for  employment  even  at 
very  low  wages ;  and  if  those  suffificiently 
interested,  and  who  possessed  the  means, 
would  purchase  tracts  of  land  in  the  South, 
lease  them  out  in  smaller  tracts  on  such 
terms  as  would  facilitate  the  acquirement  of 
homesteads  by  the  Freedmen,  and  give  them 
a  chance  of  laboring  for  themselves,  much 
good  might  be  done. 

Other  Friends,  who  either  were  laboring 
among  the  Freedmen  or  were  conversant  with 
the  facts,  corroborated  his  statement  of  the 
sorrowful  condition  of  affairs  among  them. 

It  was  suggested  that  as  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  labor  in  other  sections,  if  arraugemente 
could  be  made  to  transport  them  to  such 
localities,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  both 
the  employers  and  the  employed. 

In  reply  lo  this  suggestion  it  may  lie  said, 
that  unless  those  requiring  farm  laborers 
have  tenant  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  families,  it  will  he  as  difficult  to  carry 
out  as  was  a  similar  effort  in  Philadelphia  a 
year  or  two  since. 

Few  persons  are  willing  to  take  into  their 
dwellings  men  with  their  wives  and  two, 
three  or  more  children,  and  unless  they  can 
be  accomm<»dated  together,  (separation  being 
in  their  minds  connected  with  slavery,)  the 
arrangement  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 

T. 


Fomn/r  others'  faults:  remember  thine  own. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BALTIMORE  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Second-day  evening  of  the  week  of  the 
recent  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  this  as- 
sociation met  in  Lombard  Street  Meeting- 
House.  The  attendance  was  large,  although 
many  who  were  actively  interested  in  the 
movement  were  prevented  from  attending  by 
an  important  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing being  in  session  at  the  same  time.  In- 
teresting Reports  were  read  and  verbal  state- 
ments made  in  regard  to  the  schools  at  Balti- 
more, Goose  Creek,  West  Branch,  Dunning's 
Creek,  Prairie  Grove,  Wapsinonoc  and  other 
places,  including  those  held  among  the  Freed- 
men  near  Woodlawn,  Virginia. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  class,  a  Friend  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  over- 
looked, but  that  they  be  invited  to  attend 
these  schools. 

Remarks  were  made  by  a  number  of 
Friends,  urging  that  in  the  management  of 
these  schools,  dependence  should  not  be  too 
much  on  ourselves,  but  we  should  look  to 
that  source  whence  all  good  cometh ;  and  if 
this  was  the  case,  a  blessing  would  rest  upon 
our  labors. 

Encouragement  was  given  not  to  hesitate 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  children 
who  might  attend  these  schools,  but  to  labor 
as  way  should  open. 

Au_  interesting  epistle  from  the  Indiana 
Association  was  not  received  in  time  for  the 
meeting. 

LOVING  WORDS  FROM  LIFE. 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Dear  Christian  Friends, — The  impor- 
tance of  the  above  words  has  lately  come 
before  my  mind  with  great  power,  and"!  have 
been  led  to  inquire  whether,  as  Christians, 
we  sufficiently  estimate  their  force.  They 
are  several  times  quoted  by  our  Saviour  as 
being  more  binding  on  his  followers  than  thev 
were  under  the  old  law.  He  amplifies  and 
enlarges  upon  them,  showing  how  the  term 
"  neighbor"  was  no  longer  to  be  restricted  to 
a  man's  friends,  but,  in  the  true  character  of 
Divine  love,  was  to  be  extended  to  those 
whom  we  might  even  consider  our  enemies. 
The  apostle  Paul  refers  to  it  as  the  verv 
fulfilling  of  the  whole  law.  Now,  dear 
friends,  let  us  try  to  ascertain  what  this 
"  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves"  really 
means.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  we  could  only 
carry  it  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  Christ  in- 
tended, we,  as  Christians,  should  have  a 
power  for  good  in  the  world,  which  as  yet 
we  know  nothing  of.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
the  fulness  and  strictness  of  Christ's  law, 
which  in  spirit  far  exceeded  the  old  law. 
For  whereas  comments  upon  the  old  law 


taught  only  the  importance  of  doing  good  to 
those  who  loved  us,  and  were  kind  to  us,  the 
Saviour  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  tells  us 
that  in  order  to  be  the  children  of  his  Father 
we  must  bless  them  who  curse  us  ;  we  must 
do  good  to  those  who  hate  us ;  and  pray  for 
those  who  treat  us  with  spite  and  persecution. 
O,  friends !  which  of  us  can  say  that  we  keep 
this  law  ?  And  yet  there  is  but  one  alterna- 
tive— if  we  keep  it  not,  we  cannot  be  the 
children  of  God. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  more  frequently 
applied  this  test — "  as  thyself" — in  our  daily 
dealing  with  our  neighbors.  Which  of  us 
would  say  an  unkind  thing  concerning  our- 
selves ?  And  yet  how  many  unkind  re- 
marks are  constantly  escaping  our  lips  in 
reference  to  others !  Would  we  willingly 
say  anything  of  ourselves  which  would  in 
any  measure  tend  to  lower  us  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  around  ?  And  yet  do  we  not  often 
make  slighting  and  disparaging  remarks 
about  our  neighbors  !  If  we  would  honestly 
apply  this  test — "  as  thyself — before  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  give  utterance  to  the  rising 
thought,  how  much  condemnation  should  we 
not  save  ourselves.  How  many  a  neighbor 
would  be  spared  the  sting  of  wounding  words 
— words  which  we  can  never  recall,  however 
long  we  may  live  to  regret  them. 

"  As  thyself."  How  does  David,  drinking 
into  the  true  spirit  of  a  future  dispensation, 
describe  the  perfect  man  ?  As  one  who 
"  taketh  not  up  a  reproach  against  his  neigh- 
bor." Which  of  us  would  take  up  any  re- 
proach against  ourselves,  and  go  about  with 
it,  and  spread  it  wrherever  we  went?  Not 
one  of  us — the  thought  is  too  monstrous. 
And  yet  how  we  catch  up  a  reproach  against 
another,  and  talk  about  it,  and  make  much 
of  it,  as  if  it  gave  us  pleasure  instead  of  that 
real  pain  which  it  would  give  if  we  loved  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  I  remember  being 
much  struck  with  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage some  years  ago  when  a  circumstance 
presented  it  to  me  in  a  light  in  which  I  had 
not  before  seen  it.  A  Christian  had  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  one  of  his  neighbors,  and  in  the 
heat  of  passion  had  allowed  himself  to  say 
many  things  which,  as  a  Christian,  he  never 
ought  to  have  said.  At  length  God  led  him 
to  see  that  in  giving  way  to  unkind  speaking 
he  was  failing  in  love  to  his  neighbor,  and 
with  the  straightforward  manliness  which  a 
true  Christian  will  always  exhibit,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that,  unlike  the  perfect 
man  of  the  Psalmist,  he  had  "  taken  up  a  re- 
proach against  his  neighbor."  The  practical 
application  given  to  this  passage  came  to  me 
with  great  force,  and  has  often  since  checked 
the  inclination  to  repeat,  or  "  take  up"  some- 
thing to  another's  detriment. 
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But  let  us  consider  Christ's  law  yet  a  little 
further.  I  have  known  Christians  who 
seemed  to  think  that  if  a  man  ceased  to  be 
classed  amongst  their  friends  they  were  at 
liberty  to  say  all  the  evil  they  could  of  him 
without  any  breach  of  Christ's  law  of  neigh- 
borly love  in  so  doing.  But  O,  dear  friends, 
look  again  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
say  if  that  be  Christ's  teaching.  Shall  we 
say  that  because  we  no  longer  call  a  man  by 
the  name  of  friend,  we  are  therefore  no 
longer  called  to  the  exercise  of  love  towards 
him  ?  God  forbid  !  Is  not  love  the  only  re- 
demptive power  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  the 
author  of  Ecce  Deus  so  beautifully  puts  it, 
Does  not  love  mean  the  cross,  sacrifice,  even 
death  itself  if  need  be  ?  Christ  loved  us  in 
the  full  meaning  of  all  that,  and  shall  not  we 
love  one  another?  Did  Christ  love  us  and 
die  for  us  because  we  loved  him  ?  Nay,  but 
rather  we  only  love  him  because  he  first  loved 
us.  O,  if  we  had  this  love  of  God  in  our 
hearts,  we  should  not  "  bite  and  devour"  one 
another !  If  the  love  of  self  were  ex- 
tinguished within  us,  our  only  desire  would 
be  to  win  souls  to  Christ ;  and  we  should 
never  expect  to  do  that  by  talking  against 
them,  however  much  we  might  think  they 
deserved  our  censure.  Do  you  think  this 
winning  souls  to  Christ  means  only  by 
preaching,  or  house  to  house  visitation  ?  I 
tell  you  we  are  winning  souls  every  day  and 
hour  of  our  lives  ;  or  else  we  are  driving  souls 
away.  Take  care,  my  Christian  friends,  in 
deepest  love  I  urge  you  to  take  care,  that  you 
are  not  unthinkingly  doing  this  latter.  Re- 
member no  amount  of  fault-finding,  no 
amount  of  evil  speaking,  however  true  we 
thought  it  was,  ever  yet  won  a  soul  to 
Christ.  But  it  has  driven  many  a  one  aivay. 
May  God  save  us  from  having  the  blood  of 
such  souls  upon  our  consciences ! 

My  dear  friends,  whilst  we  live  in  this 
present  world  it  must  needs  be,  alas!  that 
offences  come.  But  now  I  would  earnestly 
say  to  each  one — If  thou  hast  by  some  device 
of  Satan  become  offended  by  or  with  thy 
neighbor  ;  if  thou  art  not  feeling  true,  earnest 
love  for  him ;  or  if  thou  thinkest  that  he  has 
despitefully  used  thee,  then  remethber  our 
dear  Saviour's  precept,  and  pray  for  htm. 
Pray;  pray  on  till  thy  heart  is  so  filled  with 
the  love  of  God  towards  him,  that  thou  art 
ready  for  any  sacrifice  for  him  ;  nay,  if  needs 
be,  that  thou  wouldst  give  up  thy  very  life, 
if  that  would  save  his  soul.    This  Christ-like 

love  alone  is  worthy  the  name  of  lovel  all 
other  or  lesser  form  of  love  has  still  self  cling- 
ing to  it. 

If  We  are  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  our 

only  anxiety  will  be  to  do  good  to  others, 
In  relation  to  our  neighbors,  the  question 


will  not  be  whether  we  can  derive  gratifi- 
cation from  intercourse  with  them,  but  can 
we  do  them  any  good  ?  Can  we  love  them 
for  God,  and  by  the  exercise  of  patient  love 
and  influence  win  them  to  Christ  ?  There 
may  be  a  great  deal  in  them  which  is  ob- 
jectionable to  us  ;  but  if  we  are  Christians, 
we  shall  look  beyond  this  and  see  that  which 
they  may  become.  This  is  how  Christ  has 
looked  on  us.  He  saw  what  his  love  might 
develop  within  us,  and  has  not  his  long-suffer- 
ing and  patience  towards  us  been  infinite  ? 
And  shall  not  we,  who  have  had  so  much 
forgiven,  love  much  ?  Christ  has  borne  with 
our  waywardness  and  shortcomings,  and  shall 
not  we  have  forbearance  one  towards  another? 
We  know  not  the  secret  struggle,  the  earnest 
wish  there  may  have  been  to  do  right,  even 
when  outwardly  we  only  see  the  wrong. 
And  perhaps  many  a  time  when  the  poor 
weak  human  heart  has  just  been  about  to 
choose  the  good  and  trample  under  foot  the 
evil  inclination,  our  want  of  patience,  or  our 
hasty  unkind  word,  has  been  the  means  of 
turning  that  struggling  heart  back  to  the 
evil.  O,  awful  responsibility !  How  shall 
we  account  for  the  souls  which  we  might  have 
helped  and  yet  have  hindered.  Think  you 
that  we  shall  ever  regret  having  spoken  too 
many  kind  words  ?  ever  regret  having  loved 
our  neighbor  too  much?  When  the  day 
comes  that  we  can  never  speak  to  them 
again,  shall  we  then  regret  the  loving,  kindly, 
helpful,  sympathizing  words  we  may  have 
ever  said  to  them  ?  Will  not  our  sorrow 
rather  be,  that  we  ever  spoke  an  unkiud  or 
unloving  word  ?  When  death  comes,  will 
it  be  a  happy  reflection  to  know  that  some 
want  of  love  on  our  part  has  added  to  the 
sorrow  even  of  one  of  the  least  of  God's  chil- 
dren ?  Has  it,  may  be,  caused  sin  in  some 
tossed  and  struggling  fellow-creature's  soul? 
— sin  which  but  for  our  unkindness  had  been 
stifled  ere  it  saw  the  light !  Dear  Christian 
readers — for  these  words  are  addressed  to 
those  who  profess  to  follow  Christ — I  entreat 
you  to  pause  and  think  before  you  again 
allow  yourselves  in  one#  unkind  word  or  ac- 
tion towards  any  human  being.  Think  what 
the  ultimate  result  may  be.  Again,  I  be- 
seech you  to  remember  that  love  is  the  only 
redemptive  power  in  the  world.  And  if  your 
sacrificing,  self-denying,  constant,  patient 
love  may  but  help  in  the  salvation  of  one 
human  soul,  thus  far  are  you  brought  into 
onknkss  with  the  Great  Sacrifice.  Can  this 
perfect  law  of  love  be  carried  out  by  us  ?  Iu 
one  only  way  will  it  be  possible  ;  we  must  he 
crucified  with  Christ.  Then,  and  then  only, 
when  self  is  dead  within  us.  can  the  full 
resurrection  of  Christ  within  us  take  place  : 
and  it  is  only  the  Christ  in  us  who  can  love 
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our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Yield  up  self 
then  to  die  upon  the  cross ;  an  agonizing 
death,  but  to  be  followed  by  a  glorious  resur- 
rection. Let  us  never  rest  as  Christians  till 
with  us  to  live  is  to  love,  more  true  in  the 
spiritual  life  than  in  our  natural  life,  where 
this  great  truth  is  typified. 

If  we  feel,  as  I  hope  we  many  of  us  do, 
that  heretofore  we  have  come  short  of  this 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  let  us  begin  prayerful- 
ly afresh  our  Christian  course  in  this  respect. 
If  we  have  said  anything  unkind,  or  harsh, 
or  evil  of  our  neighbor — let  the  provocation  be 
whatever  it  may — let  us  with  the  noble 
manliness  of  a  Godlike  Christianity  go  to 
him,  and  express  our  sorrow.  Let  us  tell 
him  that  God  has  shown  us  more  of  what  it 
is  to  love,  and  that  from  henceforth,  God 
helping  us,  we  mean  to  love  him  and  all 
mankind  as  Christ  did.  And  thus  going 
forth  armed  with  this  mighty  power  of  love, 
we  shall  spread  our  Redeemer's  cause  more 
than  if  we  could  preach  with  the  tongue  of 
men  and  angels,  for  our  daily  lives  will  be, 
in  deed  as  in  word,  an  exhibition  of  his  great 
law — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self."— British  Friend. 

 «  

SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that  there  will  be 
in  Friends'  meetings  in  your  city  a  succession 
of  standard  bearers  in  the  cause  of  Truth. 
I  thought,  when  I  was  there,  that  many  of 
the  younger  class  were  under  religious  im- 
pressions that  would,  if  attended  to,  lead  them 
to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ.  If  they  are 
only  earnest  and  devoted  servants  of  the 
Most  High,  I  do  not  consider  it  needful  that 
they  should  follow  exactly  in  the  footprints 
of  their  predecessors  in  all  things.  "  The  life 
is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment." 


This  morning,  after  making  my  invalid 
charge  comfortable,  my  thought  reverted  to 
thy  little  "  Watchword,"  and  on  turning  to 
the  day,  and  attempting  to  read  it  to  him,  it 
was  so  sweetly  appropriate,  that  the  heart 
overflowed  at  the  eyes,  and  thou  wert  united 
in  a  mental  aspiration  of  thankfulness  to 
Him,  who,  though  He  permits  us  to  be  tossed 
and  tried  for  a  season,  gives  us  also  times  of 
refreshment  from  His  presence.  My  patient 
requiring  attention,  I  felt  excused  from  meet- 
ing this  morning,  and  found  something  of 
dear  old  John  Roberts'  experience,  who,  as 
he  quaintly  expressed  it,  though  he  could  not 
go  to  the  Church,  the  Church  came  to  him. 

I  think,  dear,  it  is  an  ideal  person  thou  loves 
n  thy  friend,  and  that  thou  only  sees  my 
iossihilities.  Well,  that  shall  be  an  incen- 
^sve  to  strive  after  it,  and  in  the  meantime  to 


have  patience  with  myself.  I  think  I  should  J 
have  called  to  see  thee  this  afternoon,  but  our  | 
little  Bible  class  meets.  Oh,  for  a  grain  of  j 
ability  to  minister  to  the  state  of  these  seek-  J 
ing  minds.  I  fear  there  is  not  faith  enough  | 
to  ask  for  it.  If  thou  feels  the  ability,  wilt 
thou  ask  ?  We  are  certainly  measurably  de- 
pendent, even  on  the  atmosphere,  for  the 
ability  to  think,  or,  in  a  measure  even,  to  love. 
Under  the  bracing  influence  of  ocean  air,  I 
begin  to  anticipate  with  pleasure  a  return  to 
home  duties,  when,  not  a  week  since,  the 
thought  of  them  was  oppressive.  We  are 
enjoying  a  lovely  bright  Sabbath,  after 
several  days  of  storm  and  rain,  accompanied 
by  a  wind  which  made  walking  on  the  beach 
too  tiresome  to  be  undertaken  except  by  the 
robust,  and  have  just  returned  from  a  gather- 
ing of  the  "  two  or  three,"  in  the  chamber  ad- 
joining ours,  which  is  occupied  by  an  invalid, 
who  has  been  lying  on  her  back  for  five 
years.  She  was  brought  here  on  a  couch  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sea  air  several  weeks  ago. 
Her  companion  thought  it  would  be  comfort- 
ing to  her  to  have  us  sit  down  with  them  in 
the  quiet.  The  meeting  consisted  of  six. 
The  silence  was  very  impressive,  and  we  were 
not  without  a  little  vocal  ministry,  though 
that  of  the  poor  invalid,  voiceless  as  it  was, 
lying  there  cheerful  and  patient,  was  perhaps 
the  most  instructive. 

Second-day  morning.  Another  bright,  beau- 
tiful, cool  day.  I  expected  to  finish  my 
letter  yesterday  afternoon,  but  find  inter- 
ruptions here,  as  elsewhere.  What  strange 
creatures  we  are.  When  at  home,  engrossed 
by  our  cares,  we  fancy  that  in  a  quiet  place 
like  this,  we  should  have  leisure  and  inclina- 
tion for  mental  employments;  but  we  soon 
find  dissipation  and  indolence  creeping  over 
us,  and  learn  at  last  that  it  is  not  in  outward 
circumstances,  but  in  the  ability  to  control 
them, — or  rather,  to  control  and  govern  our- 
selves— that  our  true  strength  consists.  I 
think  I  am  learning  this,  but  does  it  not 
seem  strange  that  we  learn  so  many  of  our 
lessons  so  late  in  life,  that  we  have  but  little 
time  left  to  practice  them.  This  brings  us 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an 
after  scene  in  which  we  shall  find  that  the 
toil,  the  struggle  .and  the  sufferings  of  this 
life  have  tended  to  build  up  a  higher  nature. 

 •  w  «  

He  who  always  finds  fault  with  a  child, 
who  is  never  satisfied  with  what  he  does,  who 
scolds,  and  frets,  and  complains,  let  him  do 
as  he  will,  breaks  his  spirit,  and  soon  destroys, 
in  the  delicate  textures  of  his  soul,  all  desire 
of  doing  well.  The  child,  in  despair,  soon 
gives  over  every  effort  to  please.  He  becomes 
sullen,  morose,  stupid,  and  indifferent  to  all 
the  motives  that  can  be  presented  to  him,  and 
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to  a  great  extent  indifferent  as  to  what  he  does, 
since  all  that  he  does  meets  with  the  same  re- 
ception from  the  parent." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1868. 


We  must  again  remind  Friends  it  is  im- 
portant, when  a  notice  of  a  marriage  is  sent 
for  publication,  that  the  name  of  the  Meeting 
be'given  under  the  care  of  which  it  has  been 
accomplished. 

Married,  on  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Yarmouth,  Elgin  Co., 
Province  of  Ontario,  Edward  G.  Scuooley  to  Re- 
becca, only  daughter  of  Asa  L.  and  Lovisa  Schooley, 
all  of  the  above  place. 

 ,  on  the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  at  West- 
field,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Lewis  Gillingham,  son  of 
Chalkley  and  Kezia  Gillingham,  of  Woodlawn,  Va., 
and  Esther  H.,  daughter  of  Abuer  S.  and  Esther 
W.  Scott,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  month  12th,  1868, 

at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  William  P. 
Livezey,  to  Mary  C,  daughter  of  Isaac  Garretson, 
all  of  Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  at  his 
residence,  New  London,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  David 
Fell,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member 
of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Eleventh 

|  month,  1868,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Ellwood  Michener,  in  New  Garden  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
George  F.  Gilpin,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  13th  iust.,  Joseph  Zorns,  in  the  72d 

year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
j  of  Friends  held  at  Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  his  parents,  Henry  and  Angelica  S.  Cow- 
gill,  Fredonia,  Kent  Co.,  Del.,  John  Henry  C.  Cow- 
gill,  aged  3i  years. 

swarthmoru  college. 
The  5th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
Sioartkmore  College  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meet- 
ing-louse, Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  1st  of 
Twelfth  month,  1868,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Edward  Parrjsh,  )  ~,  , 
2t  Edith  W.  Atlkb,  )  Clcrhs' 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  SwarthiMrt  ColUfft  will 
meet  on  Third-day  morning,  Twelfth  month  1st, 
1868,  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
Race  Street  Meeting-House,  Philadelphia.  A  gen- 
eral attendance  is  requested. 

2t  Edward  Parrish,  Clerk. 


FIRST- DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  adjourned  First-day  School  Conference  of 
Friends  within  the  litnitH  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-House, 
on  First  dny,  Eleventh  month  22dt  1868,  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M.  All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  cause 
*re  invited. 

Lukens  Webster,  Clerk. 


The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons, 
340  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  now  very 
much  in  want  of  funds,  and  any  contributions, 
either  in  money  or  provisions,  will  be  thankfully 
received, — the  latter  at  the  home.  Money  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  Samuel  R.  Shipley, 
111  South  Fourth  Street,  to  the  President,  Dillwyn 
Parrish,  1017  Cherry  Street,  or  any  other  of  the 
managers. 

"  VITAL  RELIGION,    AND  THE  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  IT." 

An  essay,  bearing  the  above  title,  written  by 
our  friend  S.  M.  Janney,  at  the  request  of  Friends' 
Publication  Association,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
Intelligencer  a  few  weeks  since,  ha3  been  issued  by 
the  Publication  Association  in  a  neat  pamphlet  form, 
and  is  for  sale  by  its  agents,  as  will  be  seen  in  their 
advertisement. 

This  useful  essay  should  be  widely  circulated, 
and  it  is  hoped  Friends  will  feel  sufficient  interest 
to  aid  in  doing  so.  The  Association  expects  shortly 
to  issue  works  of  usefulness  to  our  Society  as 
well  as  others,  and  hopes  to  be  encouraged  by 
contributions  to  the  funds,  which  are  now  very  low. 


THE  INDIANS. 

(Concluded  from  page  590.) 

Again,  in  April,  1867,  we  commenced  a 
war  with  the  Cheyennes,  the  same  with  whom 
we  are  now  at  war,  by  burning  their  peace- 
ful village  on  Pawnee  Fork,  and  continued  it 
until  peace  was  made  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober. In  six  months  war,  we  killed,  as  the 
Indians  alleged  in  council,  six  Indians,  and 
burned  a  few  skin  lodges,  at  a  cost  to  us  of 
several  million  dollars,  and  of  the  lives  of, 
perhaps,  over  300  citizens  and  soldiers,  not 
to  mention  the  destruction  of  immense 
amounts  of  property.  Extermination  by  arms 
is  simply  an  absurdity,  unless  we  could  get 
the  Indians  under  the  protection  of  the  flag, 
in  large  masses — surround  and  butcher  them, 
as  at  Sand  Creek.  But,  admitting  they  de- 
serve extermination,  without  mercy,  and  that 
we  might  ultimately  achieve  the  glorious 
consummation,  it  seems  to  me  pretty  evident 
that  the  grandeur  of  the  result  would  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  fearful  sum  of  the  cost. 

But  we  can  have  chronic  war  by  using  the 
appropriate  means,  and  I  think  my  knowl- 
edge of  Indian  character  and  history  warrants 
me  in  assuring  you  that  the  most  successful 
means  that  can  be  adopted,  is  the  transfer  of 
Indian  affairs  to  the  military  department,  not 
because  our  military  authorities  desire,  or 
would  willfully  seek  such  a  result,  but  sim- 
ply because  the  presence  of  soldiers  to  force 
subjection,  and  the  preseucc  of  military  au- 
thority and  power  in  their  midst  would,  :i>  it 
always  does,  and  always  did  stir  into  activity 
and  desperation  all  the  passions  of  the  Iudian 
that  impel  him  to  war. 

07/i.  Because  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs 
is,  in  ray  judgment,  incompatible  with  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  military  department. 

The  policy  of  our  government  has  always 
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been  to  secure  and  maintain  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  advance  their  interests,  by  offering 
them  inducements  to  abandon  nomadic  hab- 
its and  the  chase,  and  to  adopt  the  habits  and 
methods  of  civilized  life.    To  carry  this  be- 
nevolent and  humane  policy  into  practical  ef- 
fect, we  have  stipulated  to  settle  them  upon 
ample  reserves  of  good  land,  adapted  to  pasto- 
ral and  agricultural  pursuits  ;  to  subsist  them 
as  long  as  requisite ;  to  supply  them  with  all 
necessary  stock  and  implements ;  and  teach- 
ers to  instruct  them  in  letters,  in  the  arts  of 
civilization,  and  in  our  Holy  Religion.  But 
all  these  things  pertain  properly  to  civil  af- 
fairs, not  military.      Military  officers  will 
doubtless  display  wonderful  skill  in  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  in  the  handling  of  arms  and  ar- 
mies, and  in  the  management  of  campaigns, 
but  I  should  ^prefer,  I  believe,  a  practical 
civilian  in  the  erection  of  corn  cribs,  or  hay 
racks — in  the  manceuvering  of  ox  teams,  and 
the  successful  management  of  reapers  and 
mowers.      A    well-trained    lieutenant  will 
doubtless  perform  admirably  in  drilling  a 
squad  in  the  manual  of  arras,  but  I  doubt  his 
capacity,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  teach  In- 
dians the  graceful  and  efficient  use  of  the  hoe, 
or  the  mattock,  or  to  successfully  instruct 
naked  young  Indian  ideas  how  to  shoot  in  a 
mechanical,  literary,  or  scientific  direction. 
You  wish  to  make  your  son  a  farmer,  a  me- 
chanic, a  minister ;  you  do  not  send  him  to  be 
educated  at  West  Point,  but  somewhere  else 
to  be  taught  as  a  civilian.    Will  you  send 
professional  soldiers  to  teach  the  wards  of  the 
nation  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  theolo- 
gy, and  peace  ?    You  would  civilize  the  In- 
dian !    Will  you  send  him  the  sword  ?  You 
would  inspire  him  with  the  peaceful  princi- 
ples of  Christianity!    Is  the  bayonet  their 
symbol  ?    You  would  invite  him  to  the  sanc- 
tuary !    Will  you  herald  his  approach  with 
the  clangor  of  arms  and  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery ? 

The  nation  thinks  of  the  War  Department 
as  the  channel  through  which  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive directs  the  movements  of  our  armies, 
and  manages  all  the  military  business  and  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  not  as  the  overseer,  guar- 
dian, teacher,  and  missionary  of  the  Indian 
tribes;  it  regards  our  officers  and  soldiers  as 
its  sword  to  repel  and  punish  its  enemies  in 
war,  to  guard  and  secure  its  honor  and  inter- 
ests whenever  necessary  in  peace,  but  not  as 
its  superintendents,  agents,  agricultural  and 
mechanical  teachers  of  peaceful  Indian  tribes. 

7th.  Because  the  transfer  would  be  offen- 
sive to  the  Indians.  I  have  seen  many  tribes 
within  twelve  months,  and  consulted  with 
their  chiefs  and  warriors  publicly  and  private- 
ly, and  without  exception  they  have  declared 


their  unwillingness  to  have  the  military  jj 
among  them. 

If  we  would  promote  peace  and  avoid  war, 
I  am  satisfied  there  should  be  great  respect 
paid  to  the  wishes  of  these  people  in  this  mat- 
ter.    I  believe  there  should  be  no  soldier  in  ; 
the  Indian  country  in  time  of  peace. 

As  a  rule,  with  rare  exceptions,  if  any,  In- 
dian  tribes  never  break  the  peaee  without  power- 
ful  provocation  or  actual  wrong  perpetrated 
against  them  first.  So  th  at  if  they  are  properly 
treated,  their  rights  regarded,  and  our  prom- 
ises  faithfully  kept  to  them,  our  treaty  en- 
gagements  promptly  fulfilled,  and  their  wants 
of  subsistence  liberally  supplied,  there  is  sel- j 
dom,  if  ever,  the  slightest  danger  of  a  breach  ji[ 
of  the  peace  on  their  part.  _  I 

If  for  want  of  appropriations,  the  Indians  f 
now  at  war  had  not  had  their  supplies  of  sub-  i 
sistence  unfortunately  stopped  this  spring,  in  my  | 
judgment  the  'Cheyennes  and  their  allies  woidd  j 
have  been  at  peace  with  us  to-day. 

Respect  their  wishes,  fulfil  our  treaty  ,| 
stipulations  promptly  and  faithfully,  keep  j 
them  well  fed,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  i 
armies  among  them.  1 
But  violate  our  pledges  ;  postpone,  neglect,  j 
or  refuse  the  "fulfilment  of  our  treaty  engage-  \ 
ments  with  them;  permit  them  to  get  huBHfl 
gry  and  half  starved,  and  the  presence  of  ar-fj 
mies  will  not  restrain  them  from  war. 

8th.  Because  in  our  report  of  7th  January  1 
last,  this  Commission,  after  full  examination  ( 
of  the  whole  question,  unanimously  recom- j 
mended  that  Indian  affairs  should  be  placed,  .j 
not  in  the  War  Office,  but  upon  the  footing  i 
of  an  independent  department. 

I  believe  our  facts  were  then  correct,  our  j 
reasoning  and  conclusion  sound,  and  that  to  j 
'go  back  now  upon  that  report  and  repudiate  j 
our  own  deliberate  and  unanimous  recommen-  [ 
dation  will  subject  this  Commission  to  just 
and  severe  criticism,  and  exhibit  an  instability; 
and  puerile  vacillation  discreditable  to  our- 
selves and  little  calculated  to  elevate  us  in  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  Congress  and  the 
countrv. 

Those  who  recommend  and  those  who  vote 
for  this  resolution  have,  doubtless,  reasons; 
satisfactory  to  themselves  for  this  change  of, 
front,  but* I  confess  no  such  reasons  have  ad-; 
dressed  themselves  to  me,  and  I  adhere,  there-; 
fore,  to  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  our ; 
January  report. 

I  think  I  can  readily  understand,  however, 
why  my  colleagues  of  the  army  might  desire! 
the  transfer.  It  is  but  natural  they  should; 
desire  it.  It  is  th  e  history  of  power  to  seek  mort  ■ 
power,  and  the  dispensation  of  patronage  isj 
power.  Besides,  it  is  but  natural,  that  gem 
tlemen  educated  to  arms  and  of  the  arm}; 
should  desire  to  see  the  aggrandizement  of  the. 
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army.  But  when  the  necessity  for  armies 
ceases,  "  Othello's  occupation  will  be  gone," 
and  that  happy  time,  I  trust,  is  near  at  hand, 
unless  some  necessity  may  be  created,  such  as 

THE  TRANSFER  PROPOSED  WOULD  CREATE,  to 

keep  the  army  indefinitely  in  the  field. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude,  complexity,  and 
delicacy  of  our  Indian  affairs,  in  view  of  the 
importance  to  our  national  treasury  and  to 
'  our  national  character  and  reputation,  as  well 
as  to  the  welfare  of  our  300,000  Indian  popu- 
lation, of  establishing  and  maintaining  peace- 
ful relations  with  them,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  our  "Indian  Affairs"  deserve  to  be  placed 
upon  the  footing  of  a  separate  department, 
equal  in  dignity  and  influence,  because  equal 
in  importance  with  every  other  department  of 
~    the  government. 

•  I  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add,  that  in  the 
-  transfer  to  the  War  Department  of  Indian 
affairs  I  can  perceive  no  good  to  be  accom- 
plished, either  to  the  country  or  to  the  In- 
dians, but  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the 
change  would  prove  greatly  disastrous  to  both. 

But  if  you  beat  me  here,  gentlemen,  as  you 
probably  will,  seeing  that  the  military  out- 

■  ;  numbers  the  civilian  element  in  the  Commis- 

sion present,  I  will  appeal  to  Congress  and  the 
'  country,  and  convince  them,  if  I  can,  that 
1  \  your  proposal  is  wrong. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  18. 

All  the  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends' 
i   Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmen  are  now  in  active  operation,  and 
i    the  following  short  extracts  from  letters  re- 
cently received  from  our  teachers  are  con- 
i    firmatory  of  several  interesting  and  important 
?    points,  viz. :  The  earnestness  with  which  these 
i    teachers  resume  their  arduous  duties;  the 
I:    alacrity  with  which  their  pupils  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  renew  .their  efforts  at  study ; 
the  powers  of  retention  that  many  of  them  ex> 
t    hibit;  the  willingness  of  the  freedmen  to  ren- 
der pecuniary  aid  when  able;  and,  lastly,  the 
need  that  still  exists  for  the  fostering  care  of 
!  their  friends. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOLS. 

I     Catharine  E.  Hall,  at  Vienna,  thus 
writes "  I  am  glad  to  say  thai  my  school- 
ihouse  is  at  length  oompleted,  and  is  as  com- 
[ifortable  as  I  could  desire.    It  has  a  new 
Ishingle  roof,— is  plastered,— oeiKngs  and  all; 
hand  with  new  desks,  a,  good  stove,  and  my 
■twenty-six  pupils,  /  anticipate  a  really  good 
Mcomfortable  time  this  winter.    It  is  useless  to 
I  ask  the  colored  people  here  to  contribute  any 
itl  thing  towards  the  support  of  their  school,  foi- 
st   they  cannot  pay  for  the  house.    Major  Hine 

■  has  given  them  the  land,  and  furnished  in 


money  what  was  deficient  in  the  appropiation 
made" by  Col.  Lee.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Major  H.,  nothing  would 
have  been  done.  These  people  are  poor, 
easily  discouraged,  and  withal  a  little  indo- 
lent; and  though  I  sometimes  think  it  is  hard 
work  to  keep  up  the  interest  amongst  the  pa- 
rents, the  children  are  bright,  and  glad  to  come 
to  school,  and  there  is  much  to  hope  from 
them. 

Mary  E.  McBride  has  reopened  the  school 
at  Fairfax  Court- House  with  thirty-one  pupils, 
even  at  this  early  date,  all  of  whom  except 
three  are  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age; 
and  yet  she  has  three  in  the  Young  Ladies 
Advanced  Reader,  five  in  the  Fourth  Reader, 
three  in  History,  &c,  with  uot  one  in  the 
alphabet 

Harriet  Jenkins,  a  colored  teacher  at 
Falls  Church,  reports  that  school  reopened  on 
the  1st  of  last  month,  and  remarks:  "The 
attendance  is  gocd,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing. Their  progress  in  studies  is  rapid  ; 
most  ot  the  pupils  are  very  anxious  to  im- 
prove in  book  learning,  and  also  in  manners. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  it  will  be  out  of 
the  question  further  to  raise  any  money  in 
support  of  the  schools,  for  they  seem  to  be  too 
poor  even  to  s import  their  families  comforta- 

My" 

She  also  applies  for  some  grammars,  as  she 
has  several  scholars  "  ready  for  them." 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  Woodlawn,  seems 
much  encouraged  with  her  school.  At  the 
time  of  writing  she  had  twenty-five,  and  "more 
coming  in  every  day.  I  think  I  have  every 
prospect  of  a  full  school  as  soon  as  the  crops 
are  secured." 

Nelly  iA.  Hurley,  our  new  teacher  at 
Gum  Springs,  (in  place  of  former  teacher  re- 
signed,) appears  to  be  much  pleased  with  her 
position;  writes  for  more  books,  and  thinks 
some  collections  can  be  made  in  aid  of  the 
school.  Eighteen  of  her  pupils  are  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  with  only  one  in  the  alpha- 
bet. 

Sarah  Ann  Steer,  at  Waterford,  gives 
some  account  of  renewing  her  labors,  remark- 
ing, u  I  reopened  my  school  with  twenty  srven 
pupils.  All  seemed  glad  to  get  back  to  school 
again,  and  resumed  their  lessons,  with  few 
exceptions,  where  they  left  off.  I  allowed  some 
of  them  to  keep  their  books  during  vacation, 
and  I  think  it  was  an  advantage,  as  they  tried 
hard  to  study  and  rend  a  lit  tic,  as  they  said, 
so  as  not  to  "forgot  all  they  had  learned.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  keep  the  school  up 
this  winter.  The  colored  people  think  they 
can  raise  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  They 
have  enough  now  on  hand  tor  m  >  r  month*. 
Some  of  them  are  really  anxious  to  do  nil 
they  can,  and  I  think  it  is  best  that  they 
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should,  though  many  of  them  are  very  poor, 
and  even  a  small  sum  is  not  easily  spared. 

"  I  have  a  sewing  class  one  afternoon  in 
the  week.  Some  of  the  little  girls  are  learn- 
ing to  sew  quite  well.  They  are  at  work  on 
a  part  of  the  material  sent  last  winter  by  one 
of  our  Philadelphia  friends,  and  which  we  had 
not  time  to  make  up  then.  I  cut  out  a  num- 
ber of  garments  that  I  am  anxious  to  have 
finished  by  Christmas,  if  possible,  so  that  they 
can  be  given  out  at  that  time." 

Jennie  Spear,  at  Manassas,  (in  place  of 
former  teacher,  resigned,)  writes  : 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  school, 
and  feel  more  as  though  I  was  '  doing  some- 
thing' than  I  have  for  a  long  time.  The 
scholars  are  attentive  and  anxious  to  learn, 
and  I  find  them  easily  governed  by  kindness 
and  by  appealing  to  their  better  feelings; 
they  seem  to  have  been  so  used  to  unkindness 
or  neglect  that  some  of  them  appear  at  first 
rather  hardened,  but  a  few  words  fitly  spoken 
will  melt  them  to  tears  almost  instantly. 

"  We  have  started  a  Sabbath  School,  and 
though  small  yet,  I  feel  confident  that  we  will 
have  quite  a  large  one  this  winter.  They 
have  pledged  themselves  to  raise  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  I  think  have  signed  a 
paper  to  that  effect ; — but  nothing  has  yet 
been  paid." 

In  acknowledging  some  words  of  kindness 
and  encouragement  addressed  to  her,  she  re- 
marks :  "  These  are  times  when  we  feel  the 
need  of  friends,  and  any  one  looking  upon  the 
great  work  which  you  are  doing  here  and 
elsewhere,  could  not  look  upon  a  member  of 
your  Society  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
friend.  May  God  bless  you  all,  and  the  time 
soon  come  when  those  who  would  degrade  us 
for  teaching  "negroes"  see  the  great  and 
mighty  results  in  a  more  civilized  spirit." 

Isadore  Brinkerhoff  has  also  reopened 
the  school  at  -Hern-don,  and  has  now  the  full 
complement  in  numbers  that  she  closed  with 
last  season.  She  writes  very  encouragingly, 
remarking,  "In  spite  of  all  the  scoffs  and 
sneers  around  us,  we  are  progressing  rapidly, 
and  every  day  I  pray  God  to  give  me  strength 
to  carry  on  his  good  work,  which  I  com- 
menced with  so  much  fear.  But  I  have  been 
successful  far  beyond  my  expectations. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  schools  at  Charleston  have  also  re- 
commenced, but  as  the  climate  forbids  their 
being  reopened  until  one  month  later  than 
those  in  Virginia,  of  course  we  cannot  hear 
from  them  until  next  month. 

After  correcting  a  typographical  error  oc- 
curring in  our  last  compilation,  where  the 
word  "  foreshadoived"  (in  reference  to  antici- 
pated funds)  was  made  to  read  "  foreshowed, — 
and  directing  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the 


earnest  appeal  made  to  them  for  aid,  which 
has  been  extensively  circulated,  and  which,  it 
is  hoped,  has  claimed  the  attention  (informally, 
at  least)  of  Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings 
generally, — we  conclude  for  the  present. 
Philada.,  11th  mo.  18,  1868.       J.  M.  E. 


LIVING  WATER. 
"But  whoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  never  thirst,  but  it  shall  be  in  him 
a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 

All  my  way  was  parched  and  dreary  ! 

Only  weeds, 
Covered  with  the  dust  of  travel 

'Mong  the  creeds, 
Grew  along  its  arid  length, 
And  I  faltered,  lacking  strength. 
Wandering  on  in  earnest  seeking 

Where  to  dwell, 
Came  I  to  the  Master,  sitting 

On  the  well ; 
'Twas  the  well  of  living  water 

Whence  he  drew 
Full  supplies  for  all  who  sought  Him, 

Cool  and  new. 
From  its  living  depth  He  brought  it 

Bubbling  up, 
And  to  me,  who  faintly  sought  it, 

Gave  the  cup. 
Life  was  in  the  draught  he  gave, 
Springing  life  to  help  and  save. 
All  my  way  grows  green  and  blooming 

As  I  go, 

For  the  streams  of  living  water 

Onward  flow  ; 
For  the  understanding,  wealth — - 
For  the  will,  the  glow  of  health. 
Thirsting  traveller,  do  but  try  it, 

Still  it  flows- 
Still  the  Master,  sitting  by  it, 

Holds  to  those 
Who  in  earnest  quest  would  sup 
Living  water  in  the  cup. 
From  the  arid  deserts  turning, 

Pause  and  drink  ; 
Calm  the  striving— cool  the  burning 

At  its  brink. 
Here  find  healing  and  repose 
Where  the  living  water  flows. 

—  Christian  Journal. 


THE  CLEAR  VISION. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WHITT1ER. 

I  did  but  dream.    I  never  knew 

What  charms  our  sternest  seasons  wore. 

Was  never  yet  the  sky  so  blue, 
Was  never  earth  so  white  before. 

Till  now  I  never  saw  the  glow 

Of  sunset  on  yon  hills  of  snow, 

And  never  learned  the  bough's  designs 

Of  beauty  in  its  leafless  lines. 

Did  ever  such  a  morning  break 
As  that  my  eastern  windows  see  ? 

Did  ever  such  a  moonlight  take 

Weird  photographs  of  shrub  and  tree  ? 

Rang  ever  bells  so  wild  and  fleet 

As  music  of  the  winter  street  ? 

Was  ever  yet  a  sound  by  half 

So  merry  as  yon  schoolboy's  laugh  ? 
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0  earth  !  with  gladness  overfraught 
No  added  charm  thy  face  hath  found  ; 

Within  my  heart  the  change  is  wrought, 
My  footsteps  make  enchanted  ground. 

From  couch  of  pain  and  curtained  room 

Forth  to  thy  light  and  air  I  come, 

To  find  in  all  that  meets  my  eyes 

The  freshness  of  a  glad  surprise. 

Fair  seem  these  winter  days,  and  soon 

Shall  blow  the  warm  west  winds  of  spring, 
To  set  the  unbound  rills  in  tune, 

And  hither  urge  the  bluebird's  wing. 
The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
Grow  misty  green  with  leafing  buds, 
And  violets  and  windflowers  sway 
Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  May. 

Break  forth,  my  lips,  in  praise,  and  own 

The  wiser  love  severely  kind  ; 
Since,  richer  for  its  chast'ning  grown, 

I  see,  whereas  I  once  was  blind. 
.The  world,  0  Father  1  hath  not  wronged 
With  los3  the  life  by  thee  prolonged  ; 
But  still,  with  every  added  year, 
More  beautiful  thy  works  appear  ! 

As  Thou  hast  made  thy  world  without, 
Make  Thou  more  fair  my  world  within  ; 

Shine  through  its  ling'ring  clouds  of  doubt, 
Rebuke  its  haunting  shapes  of  sin  ; 

Fill,  brief  or  long,  my  granted  span 

Of  life  with  love  to  Thee  and  man  ; 

Strike  when  Thou  wilt  the  hour  of  rest, 

But  let  my  last  days  be  my  best ! 


GRASS. 

BY  HUGH  MACMILLA2T. 

If  God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  is  to-day  in  the 
field,  and  to  morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven  ;  how 
much  more  will  He  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little 
faith? — Luke  xii.  28. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  invisible  things  of 
Jod,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  are 
learly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
hat  are  made."     From  the  very  first,  a 
piritual  significance  was  embodied  in  the 
physical  forms  and  processes  of  the  universe. 
Nature  as  a  whole  was  meant  to  be  for  man 
he  vesture  of  the  spiritual  world.    There  are 
lose  natural  affinities   between  the  things 
hat  we  see  around  us  and  the  mysteries  of 
ur  own  life  and  of  God's  relations  to  us. 
)ur  familiarity  with  these  things,  as  objects 
fuse  and  profit  in  daily  life,  may  hide  their 
igher  meaning  and  importance  from  our 
iew ;  the  blinding  effects  of  sin  may  so  veil 
hem  that  they  may  suggest  nothing  to  our 
linds  ;  but  they  are  nevertheless,  by  a  ne- 
eisity  of  their  nature,  continually  testifying 
>  us  of  the  unseen  world;  and  lie  who  studies 
)cm  aright  will  be  delighted  to  find  in  them 
ictures  of  heavenly  truth,  shadows  and  re- 
ections  of  eternal  realities.    Our  Saviour's 
■  arables  lifted  the  veil  from  the  face  of  na- 
lre,  revealed  to  us  the  exact  relationship  be- 
A'een  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world, 
nd  connected  the  things  of  sense  with  the 


things  of  faith,  from  which  sin  had  divorced 
them.  And  the  analogies  in  what  we  usually 
call  Christ's  figurative  language  are  not  really 
metaphorical,  but  exhibit  the  perfect  insight 
of  our  Saviour's  mind  into  the  purposes  and 
ends  of  that  material  world  which  was  created 
by  Himself  and  for  Himself,  as  a  magnificent 
diagram  to  illustrate  His  spiritual  lessons,  and 
show  forth  His  glory. 

No  natural  object  gathers  around  it  so 
many  scriptural  associations,  and  suggests  so 
many  spiritual  analogies,  as  the  grass  of  the 
field.    The  wailing  sibylline  voice,  borne  on 
every  breeze,  has  never  ceased  to  echo  over 
the  earth,  "  All  flesh  is  grass."    This  burden 
of  Nature's  prophecy  is  true  literally  as  well 
as  metaphorically.    It  is  one  example  among 
innumerable  others  of  what  has  been  often 
observed,  that  the  poet  is  the  real  philosopher, 
and  the  truest  language  necessarily  what  we 
call  figurative.    The  lesson  which  the  perisha- 
ble form  of  the  grass  teaches,  is  rendered 
more  impressive  still  by  the  enduring  part 
which  its  structure  performs  in  the  economy 
of  nature.     It  is  the  first  organized  agency 
that  extracts,  by  its  living  energies,  nutritious 
particles  from  the  hard  inorganic  soil.    In  its 
tissues  the  dust  of  the  earth  first  becomes 
vital.    Day  and  night,  season  after  season,  it 
is  unceasingly  purveying  for  the  wants  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  gathering  the  materials  of 
nourishment  and  strength  from  the  air  and 
earth,  reducing  the  impalpable  and  evanes- 
cent forces  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture,  into 
solid  and  enduring  forms,  which  can  be  eaten 
and  transformed  into  complicated  organisms 
and  vital  powers.    Man  cannot  live  upon 
grass,  properly  so  called.    He  cannot  derive 
a  direct  subsistence  from  it.    The  experiment 
was  once  made  in  notable  circumstances,  but 
it  turned  out  a  deplorable  failure.  During 
the  disastrous  campaign  of  Napoleon's  army 
in  Russia,  the  soldiers,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  food,  were  obliged  to  boil  and  eat  the 
common  grass  of  the  field,  which  they  dug  out 
from  beneath  its  covering  of  snow  and  ice; 
and  in  every  case  where  this  wretched  food 
was  partaken  of  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allay 
the  intolerable  cravings  of  hunger,  delirium 
and  raking  pains  were  the  results.  But, 
though  grass  eaten  directly  would  prove  in- 
jurious to  man,  inasmuch  as  his  digestive  or- 
gans are  not  adapted  for  its  assimilation,  it 
forms  the  support  of  domesticated  animals, 
which  he  rears  exclusively  for  their  use  as 
human  food.    The  materials  of  his  structure 
are  first  derived   from  th<«  air,  earth,  and 
water,  by  means  of  grass  ;  they  are  still  fur- 
ther organized  and  prepared  by  the  agencv  of 
gramnivorous  animals;  and  they  reach  him 
at  lust  in  a  proper  condition  for  his  nourish- 
i ;  incut  in  the  shape  of  animal  food.    The  grase 
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of  the  field  is  thus  indirectly,  but  most  truly, 
man's  stay  and  support. 

But  there  is  a  way  in  which  even  directly 
grass  forms  human  fool.  The  stem  and 
blades,  and  other  inferior  parts  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, are  intended  for  the  support  of  the  infe- 
rior animals  :  but  the  fruitful  ear,  the  more 
highly-organized  seed,  the  crown  and  con- 
summation of  the  plant,  the  "flower  of 
grass,"  into  which  its  vital  powers  and  nour- 
ishing qualities  are  drawn  up  and  concentra- 
ted, is  reserved  for  food  to  man.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  various  kinds  of  cereal 
grain — such  as  corn,  wheat,  rice,  and  maize 
— are  the  produce  of  true  grasses  ;  and  that, 
while  the  straw  and  fodder  are  given  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  nobler  structure  of  man 
is  maintained  by  the  nobler  part  of  the  grass, 
which  extracts  virtue  out  of  the  sunshine  and 
dew,  and  out  of  the  intangible  forces  which 
play  beneath  the  varied  skies  of  summer  and 
autumn,  and  presents  it  in  the  simple  form 
and  peculiar  mode  of  combination  which  is 
essential  to  healthy  nutrition,  to  glow  within 
our  veins  and  animate  our  nerves.  How 
strange  to  think  that  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  should  thus  depend  for 
his  subsistence  directly  and  indirectly  upon 
the  lowest  and  simplest  of  all  herbs.  He  is 
not  nourished,  as  we  should  antecedently  ex- 
pect, by  the  palm-tree,  or  the  fruit-tree,  or  by 
plants  which  bear  some  relation  in  size,  gran- 
deur of  form,  and  complexity  of  structure,  to 
himself— but  by  the  humble  grass  of  the  field, 
the  first  vegetable  which  clothes  the  naked 
bosom  of  the  earth.  The  two  extremes  of 
creation  are  thus,  as  it  were,  brought  together, 
forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to  each  other, 
and  yet  clearly  proving  the  wonderful  system 
of  relations  which  unites  together  all  parts  of 
the  universe — the  highest  with  the  lowest,  the 
mightiest  with  the  most  minute.  Reflections 
like  these  give  a  new  and  striking  significance 
to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  showing  them  to 
be  not  merely  figuratively,  but  also  literally 
true — figuratively,  because  literally  true — 
"All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man 
as  the  flower  of  grass."  All  flesh  fades  like 
the  bright  green  evanescent  blades  of  grass, 
from  which  all  flesh  is  formed;  all  the  glory 
of  man  vanishes  like  "  the  flower  of  the  grass," 
out  of  which  that  glory  sprang. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  parables  of  our 
Saviour  is  that  in  which  He  teaches  the  lesson 
of  human  dependence  upon  Divine  care:  "If 
God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  is  to-day  in  the 
field,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  how 
much  more  will  He  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith?"  Nature  in  summer  impresses  this 
parable  upon  our  minds.  The  lesson  of  Jesus 
is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  silent  but 


clequent  beauty  of  the  May  fields.  An  emerald 
rainbow  of  mercy  is  then  around  the  warm, 
quickened  bosom  of  the  earth,  assuring  ug 
that  He  who  clothes  the  naked  soil  will  clothe 
us  too.    Nay,  we  see  the  very  process  by 
which  the  Divine  covenant  is  being  fulfilled 
going  on  day  after  day  under  our  eyes.  Wei 
see  the  flax  extracting  from  the  earth  the  ma- 
terials of  those  fibres  which  are  to  be  woven 
into  garments  for  us.    We  see  in  our  pasture- 
lands  the  sheep  converting,  by  some  mysteri- 
ous vital  action,  the  grass  which  they  eat  into 
snowy  fleeces  to  keep  our  bodies  warm.    Our  j 
food  and  raiment  come  from  the  same  humble 
source ;  and  the  grass  may,  therefore,  well  be ! 
employed  to  teach  us  our  frailty  and  depend- ! 
ence  upon  God  for  our  temporal  blessings, 
We  know  that  the  same  law  which  regulates! 
and  limits  the  supply  of  our  food  from  the! 
grass,  also  regulates  and  limits  the  supply  ol 
our  raiment  from  the  grass.    We  are  apt  tc  I 
think  that,  by  aid  of  our  vast  mechanical  ap-I 
pliances,  we  can  produce  the  materials  o:| 
clothing  in  unlimited  quantity,  but  the  slight^ 
est  reflection  will  convince  us  of  the  fallacjj 
of  this  idea.    Wool  and 'flax  are  in  reality  asf 
difficult  to  produce  as  corn ;  nay.  more  so  | 
for,  while  they  are  equally  subject  to  thJj 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons — to  blights,  anal 
storms,  and  diseases — they  cannot,  like  thtf 
corn,  be  produced  in  every  country,  being! 
confined  to  certain  regions  and  peculiar  clil 
mates.    The  annual  stock  of  clothing  materi 
als,  like  the  annual  supply  of  food,  is  sufficient  * 
only  for  the  annual  consumption  of  the  human  f 
race ;  so  that,  year  after  year,  we  have  t< 
work  for  our  raiment  as  we  have  to  work  foi  I 
our  meat.    We  can  no  more  accumulate  anew 
lay  up  in  store  our  wool  and  flax  than  we  carl 
accumulate  and  lay  up  in  store  our  corn 
Unless  immediately  used,  the  moth  will  cor  ? 
rupt  the  one,  as  the  mildew  will  destroy  th<  ( 
other.    And  in  all  this  we  have  a  most  con  1 
vincing  proof  of  the  beautiful  harmony  thai 
exists  between  the  moral  and  the  physica 
laws  of  the  universe.    He  who  "  causeth  thif 
grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,"  and  by  thi] 
agency  brings  food  and  raiment  out  of  tin 
earth  for  man,  has  commanded  us  to  "tabs 
no  thought  for  the  morrow."    And  the  limita  j 
tions  which  He  has  imposed  upon  the  produce 
tion  and  preservation  of  our  food  and  cloth' 
ing,  the  only  true  riches  of  the  world,  teacl 
us  most  impressively  that  "  by  taking  ever  g 
much  thought  we  cannot  make  ourselves  indt 
pendent."    We  are  brought  back  from  all  ou 
vain  efforts  and  covetous  desire's  after  an  ir 
exhaustible  store  of  life's  necessaries,  from  th 
faithless  faint-heartedness  which  is  too  ofte. 
the  principal  motive  in  the  pursuit  "of  tml 
phantom  independence,"  to  a  simple,  chilc'  l 
like  trust  in  Him  who  hath  promised  to  fee 
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md  clothe  us  as  He  feeds  and  clothes  the 
;rass  of  the  field. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  the  Children. 
A  SEA  FLOWER. 

"Would  it  not  be  curious,  little  people,  to 
;hink  of  flowers  growing  on  the  rocks  under 
:he  deep  sea  ? 

Well,  strange  as  it  seems,  if  you  could  take 
•i  peep  into  the  blue  depths  some  sunny  morn- 
ing, you  would  see  what  you  would  be  certain 
were  flowers  of  the  loveliest  colors  and  shapes. 

These  are  in  fact,  however,  animals,  and 
they  have  mouths,  and  eat  meat  and  drink 
water  as  well  as  you. 

One  of  these  exquisite  wonders  of  the  sea 
is  called  the  opelet,  and  is  about  as  large  as  a 
German  aster,  looking,  indeed,  very  much 
like  one. 

Imagine  a  very  large,  double  aster,  with 
ever  so  many  long  petals  of  the  most  delicate 
shade  of  light  green,  glossy  as  satin,  and  each 
one  tipped  with  rose  color.  These  lovely 
petals  do  not  lie  quietly  in  their  places,  like 
those  of  the  aster  in  your  garden,  but  wave 
about  in  the  water,  while  the  opelet  himself 
generally  clings  to  a  rock! 

How  innocent  and  lovely  it  looks  on  its 
rocky  bed !  Who  would  suspect  that  it  could 
eat  any  thing  grosser  than  dew  or  sunlight. 
|  But  those  beautiful  waving  arms — as  you  may 
call  them — have  another  use  besides  looking 
pretty.  They  have  to  provide  food  for  a  large 
open  mouth,  which  is  hidden  deep  down 
1  amongst  them — so  well  hidden  that  one  can 
scarcely  find  it, 
I     Well  do  they  perform  their  duty,  for  the 

■  instant  a  foolish  little  fishlet  touches  one  of 
their  rosy  tips  he  is  struck  with  poison,  as 

1  fatal  to  him  as  lightning.    He  immediately 

■  becomes  numb,  and  in  a  moment  stops  strug- 
gling, and  then  the  other  beautiful  arms 
wrap  themselves  around  him,  and  he  is  quietly 
drawn  into  the  huge,  greedy  mouth,  and  seen 
no  more. 

Then  the  lovely  arms  unclose  and  wave 
[again  in  the  water,  looking  as  innocent  and 
harmless  as  though  they  had  never  touched  a 
fish. —  Childreriki  J  Tour. 

HOW  15ANK-NOTjTpAPER  IS  MADE. 

One  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Curious 
Manulact.ures,"  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
North.  American,  is  a  description  of  the 
manufacture  of  bank-note  paper.  The  writer 
save : 

"There  are  but  three  mills  in  America 
making  '  bank-note  paper,'  and  but  one  thai 
invariably  makes  it  of  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence.  Time  was  that  rigid  restric- 
tions were  thrown  around  the  production  of 
this  material.    Mr.  J.  M.  Wilcox,  at  Glen 


Mills,  some  distance  from  Philadelphia  City, 
makes  most  of  the  bank-note  paper  used  in 
this  country,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  ordered 
from  abroad.  He  inherits  a  business  that  in 
the  time  of  his  grandfather  was  conducted 
only  under  the  eye  of  an  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  an  order  came  for  a  supply  an 
agent  came  with  it.  Of  the  portion  of  the 
mill  in  which  the  work  was  done  he  took 
possession.  He  supervised  the  entire  process, 
from  the  maceration  of  the  pulp  to  the  cut- 
ting of  the  sheets.  Every  spoiled  sheet  was 
accounted  for,  and  the  scraps  and  cuttings 
were  invariably  gathered  up  and  carried 
away  by  him.  When  the  amount  required 
was  finished,  no  more  paper  could  be  had 
except  through  the  authorized  source.  This 
caution  is  now  done  away  with.  Any  man 
may  take  the  best  or  the  poorest  paper  that 
he  can,  and  sell  it  to  whom  he  pleases.  The 
counterfeiter  has  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  with 
his  plates,  but  with  his  paper  very  little. 

"  The  American  National,  the  Continental, 
and  the  British  American  engraving  com- 
panies buy  the  paper  and  print  the  notes, 
charging  the  parties  ordering  a  fixed  price 
per  sheet.  The  usual  size  for  bank-note 
paper  is  14x17  inches  the  sheet,  each  sheet 
making  just  eight  notes.  The  material  of 
the  paper  is  wholly  linen.  It  was  once  made 
of  silk,  not  by  machinery,  as  it  now  is,  but  by 
hand.  It  was  not  an  object  to  bleach  it. 
This  very  article  is  written  upon  a  venerable 
sample  of  pinkish  paper,  in  which  may  be 
seen  threads  of  scarlet  pulp  in  which  the  dye 
has  been  purposely  left  undischarged.  Ma- 
chinery now  does  all  this  work.  The 
material  is  linen,  imported  from  Ireland  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  and  the  paper  is 
therefore  white  as  snow.  The  material  was 
formerly  made  expressly  for  bank-note  paper, 
for  the  Messrs.  Wilcox,  direct  from  the  flax  ; 
but  the  linen  factories — of  course  at  a  high 
price — keep  up  the  supply  from  the  cuttings 
of  their  products.  Miscellaneous  rags  come 
from  continental  countries — Italy,  Spain,  aud 
the  neighboring  kingdoms  chiefly  ;  but  these 
people  do  not  wear  linen,  and  consequently 
do  not  have  linen  tatters  to  dispose  of. 

"A  disclosure  of  the  minutia)  of  making 
this  precious  paper  would  be  a  violation  of 
confidence.  The  mills  are  situated  upon  a 
limpid  creek  in  Swanbnry  township,  Dela- 
ware County.  They  produce  all  kinds  of 
fine  and  collar  papers ;  but  this  especial 
manufacture  comes  under  the  head  of  'curi- 
ous,' and  therefore  receives  our  attention.  It 
is  interesting  all  through  ;  for  the  linen  taken 
into  t lie  fourth  story  of  the  building  by  one 
uninterrupted  process,  nil  done  by  machin- 
ery, is  delivered  in  sheets  from  the  cutting 
machine  upon  a  show  white  table,  in  front  of 
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a  girl  dressed  as  carefully  as  if  at  a  ladies' 
tea-party,  who  packs  it  into  wrappers  for  de- 
livery. American  government  and  bank 
paper  needs  to  be  good.  It  is  longer  in  use 
than  any  other  paper  money  in  the  world. 
It  could  not  be  so  if  it  were  not  the  best. 
The  bank  of  England  does  not  a  second  time 
issue  the  same  note ;  ours  *go  from  hand  to 
hand,  sometimes  until  their  identity  is  almost 
obliterated.  Neither  English  nor  French 
bank-notes  are  nearly  so  well-looking  as  ours. 
Neither  the  paper  nor  the  engraving  approxi- 
mates in  excellence  to  the  work  done  for  our 
own  banks  and  our  own  government.  The 
paper  from  Glen  Mills  is  always  the  same, 
whether  the  price  of  material  and  skilled 
labor  decline  or  fall.  The  Eastern  makers 
(of  whom  there  are  two)  differ  from  the 
Philadelphia  mill  in  furnishing  the  article  in 
proportion  of  excellence  to  the  price  they 
agree  to  take  for  it. 

"  Mr.  Wilcox  recently  delivered  a  lot  of 
paper  to  the  office  of  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company  in  this  city,  ordered  for  the 
printing  of  its  paper  money  by  the  little 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Every  sheet  bears  in 
inerasable  and  uncounterfeitable  letters  a 
specific  mark,  made  in  the  pulp  by  the  deli- 
cate wire  sievin  on  which  it  is  dried.  If  this 
were  introduced  by  banks  in  general,  counter- 
feiting would  be  virtually  impossible.  The 
writer  is  told  that  the  Treasury  Department 
is  reducing  to  pulp  and  again  working  over 
its  worn  out  and  cancelled  paper.  To  make 
bank-note  paper  three  things,  or  rather  four 
things  are  necessary:  A  considerable  capital ; 
absolutely  pure  water,  that  must  be  even 
then  filtered  to  be  fit  for  use  ;  elaborate  and 
especial  machinery ;  and  last  but  not  least, 
an  intimate  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Hard  water,  though  coming  from 
crystal  springs  that  weep  from  rocky  moss- 
clad  walls,  won't  do.  These  springs  are 
glorious  institutions  for  pic-nic  parties,  make 
capital  punch  or  lemonade,  but  they  won't 
make  linen  into  pulp.  In  these  mills  the  soft 
pellucid  water  of  the  creek  is  carried  to  the 
apex  of  the  building,  where  a  ten  thousand 
gallon  tank  is  never  empty,  and  each  drop 
undergoes  filtration  that  gives  it  all  the  soft- 
ness and  all  the  purity  of  the  distilled  water 
on  the  shelf  of  the  apothecary." — Anti-Slavery 
Standard, 

ITEMS. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau,  according  to  the  report 
of  General  Howard,  just  made,  has  expended  $3,- 
977,000  during  the  last  official  year.  Gen.  Howard 
says  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  continuing  the 
Bureau  beyoud  First  mouth  1st;  1869,  at  which  time 
it  expires  by  Congressional  limitation.  He,  how- 
ever, recommends  the  continuance  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Hospitals  at  Washington,  Richmond,  Vicks- 
burg  and  New  Orleans,  the  estimate  for  all  of  which 


amounts  to  only  $90,000.  The  educational  work,  ! 
and  that  of  aiding  freedmen  to  collect  their  claims  I! 
as  already  provided  by  law,  should  continue  till  If 
further  action  is  had  by  Congress.  The  school  ex-  if 
penditures  during  the  past  year  were  $2,000,000,  of  | 
which  the  freedmen  paid  360,000,  Northern  benevo-  n 
lent  societies,  $700,000,  the  Bureau  $94,000. 

The  Indians. — A  gentlemen  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  issued  a  circular,  asking  aid  to  assist  the  In-  | 
dians  in  making  their  own  blankets.  This  gentle-  J 
man  has  travelled  among  the  Indians,  and  has  J 
noticed  their  love  for  bright  colors,  and  their  desire  f 
to  be  taught  to  weave  on  hand- looms.  He  asserts  | 
that  when  the  Indian  women  adopt  such  employ-  1 
ment  the  men  will  see  the  utility  of  wool  growing,  f 
which  will  then  become  their  occupation  among  | 
the  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  far  West.  Through  I 
such  industrial  pursuits  the  Indians,  it  is  believed,  l| 
can  be  induced  to  supply  the  wool  needed  by  the  I 
manufacturers.  I 

The  territory  of  the  United  States,  including  the  f 
recently  acquired  colony  of  Alaska,  it  is  stated,  ex-  «| 
tends  over  four  million  square  miles.  The  public  j| 
lands,  excluding  Alaska,  cover  1,465,468,800  acres,  J 
or  2,289,795  square  miles.  Alaska,  including  the  | 
barren  rocks  and  ice  fields,  covers  369,529,t00  acres,  $ 
or  577,390  square  miles,  the  two  together  making  'i 
1,834,998,400  acres,  or  2,867,185  square  miles.  H 
The  population  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  <U 
present  to  reach  thirty-nine  million  souls,  and  in  a 
1870  will  increase  to  forty- two  millions. 

The  International  Military  Commission  now  sit-  ij 
ting  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  proper  measures  for  mitigating  the  hor. ors  of  I 
war,  was  convoked  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  some  I 
months  ago.  All  the  governments  of  the  civilized  * 
world  were  invited  to  send  delegates,  but  the  a 
United  States  has  not  thought  proper  to  be  repre-  I 
sented. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  cities  in  the  world  is  4 
Bankok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  On  either  side  of  the  j 
wide,  majestic  stream,  moored  in  regular  streets  ij 
and  alleys,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  , 
are  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  neat  little  houses,  A 
each  house  floating  on  a  compact  raft  of  bamboos,  I 
and  the  whole  intermediate  space  of  the  river  is  ij 
one  dense  mass  of  ship  junks,  and  boats  of  every  n 
conceivable  shape,  color  and  size. 

The  Lava  thrown  out , by  Mount  Vesuvius  dining  .[ 
the  present  eruption  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  -J 
by  an  Italian  chemist,  and  found  to  contain  the  fol-  | 
lowing  ingredients  :  Silica,  39  parts  ;  lime,  18 ; 
alumina,  14 ;  magnesia,  3  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  13  ;  \ 
potash,  1 ;  soda,  10  ;  water,  2.  The  specimen,  , L 
therefore,  closely  resembled  the  common  glass  seen  ' 
in  wine  bottles.  Lava,  though  varying  considera-  | 
bly  in  color  and  solidity  or  friability,  and  oo-  I 
casionally  containing  little  groups  of  crystalline  <\ 
minerals,  would  seem  to  be  a  son  of  rough  natural  [ 
glass  or  earthenware  mainly  produced  from  sand,  I 
chalk,  clay,  and  similar  common  earthy  substances.  1 

The  sales  op  retail  liquor  dealers  in  the  United  ' 
States,  during  one  year,  amounted,  according  to  the  M 
report  of  Commissioner  Wells,  to  $1,483,491,865.  ( 
Of  this  sum  New  York  is  credited  with  $246,617,520  ;  | 
Pennsylvania,   $152,663,495;    Ohio,  $151,73,4875, 
and  Illinois,  $119,938,915.    When  to  this  enormous  ll 
amount  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  i 
is  added  the  value  of  the  time  wasted  in  the  con- 
sumption  of  ardent  spirits,  and  of  the  property  de-  1 
stroyed  by  intoxicated  persons,  it  is  asserted  that  '■ 
the  savings  from  the  disuse  of  alcoholic  drinks 
would  extinguish  the  public  debt  in  one  year. 
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From  the  Journal  of  the  Life  aDd  Religious  Labors  of  JohnComly. 
REFLECTIONS,  ETC. 

Fifth  Month  22,  1831. 
However  far  I  may  have  fallen  short  of 
perfect  obedience  and  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God,  as  made  known  to  me,  the  bent  of 
my  mind  has  been  to  serve  him  faithfully  in 
my  "  day  and  generation."  The  duties  which 
I  owe  to  my  sovereign  benefactor,  compre- 
hended in  the  substance  of  love  to  God  and 
man,  although  in  some  sort  reckoned  of  two 
kinds,  are  all  one  in  principle;  because  our 
duty  to  God  includes  all  our  relative  and 
social  duties  one  unto  another,  that  are  con- 
sistent with  his  will  and  law.  Hence,  I  con- 
ceive that  in  faithfulness  and  obedience  to  my 
God,  I  am  under  obligations  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  civil  or  social  life  that  are  subordinate 
to  the  duties  and  obligations  immediately  ex- 
isting between  myself  and  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  and  these  latter  form  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  what  is  called  conscience.  When- 
ever the  social  duties,  (as  they  are  commonly 
estimated,)  or  the  inclinations  of  the  natural 
mind,  come  in  contact  with  the  obligations 
required  by  the  immediate  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  will  in  the  soul,  a  Conscientious 
scruple  is  produced  in  the  mind  ;  a  doubt  of 
the  rectitude  of  conformity  to  rules,  orders, 
customs,  or  laws  in  civil  society  which  eon 
travene  the  immediate  requisition  of  tin*  law 
of  God  written  in  the  heart,  Where  (his  is 
the  case,  the  mind  or  will  is  free  lo  choose  : 


and  on  this  freedom  and  power  of  decision 
our  accountability  rests — our  conscience 
accuses  or  excuses  us :  that  is,  the  Divine  prin- 
ciple, gift,  or  witness  in  the  soul,  condemns 
or  justifies  the  act  or  intent  of  such  election, 
or  such  an  exercise  of  the  will. 

In  a  state  of  perfect  obedience,  the  con- 
science is  pure;  because  the  Divine  law 
operates  unobstructed,  and  stands  preemi- 
nently the  rule  of  action.  When  inclination, 
example,  or  custom  is  sometimes  yielded  to 
in  the  decisions  of  the  mind,  as  to  its  course 
of  procedure,  the  conscience  becomes  weak- 
ened or  defiled.  And  when,  for  a  series  of 
time,  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  law 
are  thus  disregarded  or  disobeyed,  and  a  con- 
formity with  corrupt  examples,  customs,  and 
principles  is  adopted,  as  the  choice  of  the  will, 
the  conscience  becomes  seared,  or  callous  to 
the  impressions  of  the  law  of  God  written  in 
the  heart.  Hence,  a  state  of  hardness  of  heart 
is  induced  through  continued  disobedience, 
and  darkness,  blindness  and  insensibility  of  the 
purity  and  happiness  resulting  from  the  Di- 
vine order,  government,  and  approbation, 
ensue,  as  the  dreadful  consequence. 

From  this  (to  me  plain  and  simple^  view 
of  the  subject,  the  expression  attributed  to 
the  Almighty  maker  and  benefactor  of  the 
children  of  men — '*  IMy  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man  " — is  understood  ms  M}>j>lir;i- 
hle  to  the  understanding  ami  perception  of 
minds  thus  darkened  and  hardened  through 
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disobedience,  until  not  only  some  but  "  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  " 
becomes  " evil,"  and  that  "continually."  In 
this  state,  though  light  always  shines,  man 
perceives  it  not ;  though  God  is  always  good, 
man  knows  it  not,  nor  feels  nor  perceives  the 
influence  of  his  goodness  and  love,  though 
omnipresent. 

The  supreme  Legislator,  Governor,  and 
Preserver  of  the  Universe,  perfect  in  wisdom 
and  goodness  as  in  power,  always  adapts  his 
laws  to  the  states  and  conditions  of  his  crea- 
tures. Perfectly  happy  in  himself,  his  bene- 
ficent goodness  is  ever  diffusing  happiness 
among  the  creatures  of  his  hand  ;  and  this 
is  the  end  and  object  of  every  dispensation  of 
his  laws  in  the  government  of  them,  or  com- 
municated to  them  for  their  observance. 
Hence  it  was,  in  giving  his  law  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  people  of  Israel,  through  the 
ministry  of  Moses,  that  both  the  revelation 
and  the  adaptation  thereof  were  according  to 
the  state  and  condition  of  that  people.  They 
could  not  bear  or  endure  the  awfulness  of  the 
Divine  majesty,  immediately  communicating 
his  will  to  them,  and  therefore  asked  for  the 
mediation  of  Moses  to  declare  it  to  them. 
Goodness  and  mercy  ineffable  condescended 
to  their  low  estate — to  their  weak  condition 
— and  gave  them  laws,  and  orders,  and  rules, 
adapted  to  their  low  and  weak  condition  ; 
but  the  end  and  object  of  this  manifestation 
of  kindness  and  wisdom,  was  to  advance  their 
happiness,  by  preparing  them  to  receive  and 
enjoy  the  increase  and  fulness  thereof,  through 
obedience  to  his  manifested  will.  Hence,  the 
apostle  says,-  "  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster, 
to  bring  us  unto  Christ."  And  that  very  law 
referring  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  a 
Prophet  whom  God  would  raise  up  among 
that  people,  says,  "  Him  shall  ye  hear  in 
all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you." 

If  we  look  at  the  circumstances  and  state 
of  the  Israelites,  when  Moses  delivered  to 
them  the  law  which  perfect  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  adapted  to  their  low,  weak,  and  even 
hardened  condition,  we  may  see  a  wise  reason 
in  the  administration  of  Providence  for  suf- 
fering or  bearing  with  many  things  in  that 
people,  and  giving  them  ordinances  accord- 
ingly ;  which  as  they  gradually  advanced 
under  the  tuition  of  that  schoolmaster,  they 
afterward  would  have  no  need  of,  and  their 
obligations  would  consequently  cease.  The 
law  would  be  repealed  because  fulfilled,  and 
therefore  obsolete. 

Thus  when  Christ,  the  great  Prophet,  came, 
he  referred  to  the  law  given  through  Moses, 
and  owned  and  honored  it  by  his  fulfiling  it ; 
but  showed  the  people,  in  various  instances, 
that  it  was  not  adapted  to  an  advanced  state 
of  greater  perfection  and  light,  which  through 


obedience  to  that  law,  as  a  schoolmaster,  they 
were  capable  of  attaining,  and  which  he  in- 
structed them  in.    Thus,  he  says,  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill " — a  positive  law,  con- 
tained in  what  is  called  the  Decalogue,  or 
laws'  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  on 
tables  of  stone.    Now  let  us  mark  the  ad-  i 
vanced  state  of  the  human  mind  which  Jesus  , 
addressed,  when  he  not  only  confirmed  this 
law  but  referred  to  the  causes  or  feelings 
that  would  induce  a  violation  of  it,  and  ; 
taught  the  necessity  of  subduing  those  pas- 
sions or  lusts  which  occasioned  killing ;  that  j 
thus  the  root  being  taken  away,  the  fruit 
would  cease  ;  that  the  gospel  principle  of  love 
being  embraced,  would  effectually  eradicate  jl 
hatred;  the  law  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  1 
injuries   would    supercede  the   lex  talionis, 
which,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts 
had  been  suffered  in  their  low,  dark,  and  car-  ! 
nal  state ;  when  it  was  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thy  enemy  ;" 
and  when,  for  the  same  reason,  they  were 
permitted  to  exact  an  eye  .for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  &c.    How  different  the  benign 
principles  that  qualify  men  to  "  Love  their 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully 
use  and  persecute."   And  yet  these  latter  are 
the  positive  laws  of  Christ,  him  whom  we  call 
Master  and  Lord,  and  who  himself  says, 
"  Why  call  ye  me  Master  and  Lord,  and  do  | 
not  the  things  which  I  say  ?" 

When  we  examine  the  principles  on  which 
the  precepts  or  laws  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  I 
are  obviously  founded,  and  compare  them  1 
with  those  which  are  cognizable  in  many  of  1 
the  precepts  or  laws  of  Moses  given  to  the 
Jews,  we  perceive  the  advanced  state  of  society 
in  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.    But  obedience  was  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  produce  the  happy  effects 
in  the  human  family  which  Divine  wisdom  i 
and  goodness  contemplated  by  sending  his 
Son,  a  "  Light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  abide  in  dark- 
ness " — should  not  remain,  abide,  or  continue 
under  the  comparatively  dark,  hard,  or  weak 
state  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  was  admin- 
istered. 

Hence,  again,  may  be  noticed  the  circum- 
cumstance  of  superiority  in  the  laws  of  Christ 
to  those  of  Moses,  in  promoting  the  happiness  I 
and  comfort  of  society,  if  wTe  advert  to  a  II 
conversation  of  the  former  with  some  of  the 
Jews,  on  the  subject  of  divorcement.  They 
adduced  the  law  of  Moses  as  of  high  authori- 
ty ;  the  statute  book  was  plain  and  clear. 
But  Jesus  told  them  the  existing  cause  why 
Moses  gave  that  rule  to  them;  it  was  in  adap- 
tation "  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  that  , 
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le  Divine  Lawgiver  suffered  or  permitted 
liem  to  put  away  their  wives,  no  doubt  to 
revent  greater  evils  in  their  dark,  hard,  car- 
al  state.    "But  in  the  beginning  it  was  not 
b,"  said  Jesus.  In  the  institution  of  marriage 
y  God  himself  he  joined  male  and  female 
jgether  in  the  law  of  pure  love  ;  and  while 
^iat  remained,  there  was  no  putting  away, 
or  jealousy,  nor  evil  passions,  to  destroy  the 
'  appiness  which  Heaven  intended.  Jesus 
;:   Christ,  the  great  Prophet,  was  sent  of  the 
^  father,  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people 
-;   rora  the  darkness,  blindness,  and  hardness  of 
eart  that  had  been  induced  through  disobe- 
dience, to  the  Light,  Law,  and  truth  of  God, 
;    ?hich  would  restore  them  to  a  state  of  har- 
;    aony,  and  peace,  and  happiness ;  in  which 
,11  the  relations  of  social  life  might  be  as 
helps  to  forward  and  increase  the  sum  of  real 

*  hnjoyment,  even  in  this  life. 

:  Among  these  relations  stands  conspicuously 
i;  he  intercourse  of  man  with  his  follow-men 
fi'l  )y  social  converse ;  or  the  communication  of 
s  deas,  of  feelings,  and  of  information,  by  words 
j  md  gestures— or  what  is  understood  by  natural 
>r  artificial  language.  Nor  was  this  inipor- 
>s  !;ant  subject  over-looked  in  the  laws  of  God 
tir  o  his  creature  man.  Moses  delivered  to  the 
i'l  Israelites  positive  and  plain  precepts,  adapted 
fe:  :o  their  understandings,  respecting  the  use  of 
tit  anguage,  in  their  intercourse  one  with  anoth- 
4  ir.  The  most  obvious  principle  inculcated  is 
1  ;he  speaking  of  truth.  Hence,  all  deception 
\ind  falsehood  were  forbidden.  And  here, 
til  again,  the  low,  weak,  and  darkened  state  of 
id  that  people  was  considered  and  permitted  for 
ii|  a  season,  in  suffering  them  to  use  oaths  for 
a  the  confirmation  of  what  Was  asserted  for 
tf  truth.  This  would  be  natural  in  a  state  of 
if  distrust  and  jealousy.  For  where  mutual 
n  confidence  is  wanting  suspicion  arises,  and  the 

*  fear  of  imposition  or  falsehood  instead  of 
til  sincerity  and  truth.  "For  the  hardness  of 
I  your  hearts,  Moses  gave  you  that  precept," 

]«j  might  be  applied  to  many  parts  of  that  sys- 
a  tern  of  government ;   and  among  the  rest 
{■  swearing  was  suffered  to  remain,  "  until  the 
I  times  of  reformation,"  but  the  law  guarded 
ij  'carefully  against  deception  and  fraud  by  per- 
il''' jury,  which  it  would  seem  that  people  wore 
I  prone  to  in  the  selfishness  of  their  dark  state, 
i       When  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  Lawgiver, 
came,  he  adverted  particularly  to  this  subject, 
as  it  stood  in  the  statute  book  of  Moses.  Per- 
jury or  false  swearing  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Moses,  and  .Jesus  forbids  &tt  swear- 
ing.   The.  darkness  and   hardness  of  their 
hearts  being  removed  by  light  and  knowledge, 
the  people,  at  least,  souk-  of  I  hem,  were  pro- 
prepared  to  understand,!  hutspea  king  I  he  t  nil  li, 
in  sincerity,  precluded  (he  necessity  of  oaths. 
Mutual  confidence  being  restored  by  the  prin- 


ciples of  truth,  sincerity,  candor,  and  honesty 
ruling  in  the  heart,  the  old  law  that  admitted 
oaths  to  end  strife  became  obsolete  ;  and  hence, 
in  a  state  of  advancement  in  society,  the  law  of 
Christ  was  given:  "Let  your  communica- 
tion be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay."  And  the  reason 
is  obvious,  because  all  additions  in  order  to 
make  truth  more  true,  or  "  whatsoever  is 
more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil."  Truth  is 
truth,  and  needs  no  addition,  though  the  same 
may  be  repeated.  Thus  Jesus  frequently 
used  the  expression,  "  Verily,  verily  " — that 
is,  truly,  truly — "  I  say  unto  you."  But  he 
never  used  tan  oath  to  confirm  his  testimony. 
He  set  us  an  example  as  weil  as  gave  a  law, 
that  we  should  follow  his  steps  in  speaking 
truth  from  the  heart,  in  letting  our  commu- 
nications one  to  another  be  simply  affirmation 
or  negation,  in  sincerity,  in  candor,  and  in 
truth.  All  additions  come  of  evil,  or  arise 
from  an  evil  root  in  the  mind,  and  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  law  of  him  who  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  Truth.  So  his  disci- 
ple James  understood  and  repeated  the  Di- 
vine command — "But  above  all  things,  my 
brethren,  swear  not."  Make  this  your  highest 
point  of  proof  that  ye  are  Christians,  by 
obedience  to  your  Master's  command — "above 
all  things,  swear  not ;"  but  let  your  yea  be 
yea,  and  your  nay  nay.  Let  your  asser- 
tions and  testimonies  be  true,  and  add  nothing 
by  way  of  endeavor  to  make  them  appear 
more  true;  for  all  oaths,  and  every  modifica- 
tion of  oaths,  never  can  add  value  to  simple 
truth,  and  the  disposition  "to  enforce  it  only 
weakens  its  testimony.  Hence  the  caution  of 
the  apostle,  "  lest  ye  fall  into  condemnation" 
for  the  evil  of  these  additions. 

"  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not 
the  things  which  I  say?"  is  a  rebuke  adapted 
to  mankind  on  this  subject  as  viewed  and 
acted  on  by  the  professed  followers  of  Christ. 
Is  the  state  of  human  society,  called  Christian 
as  low  and  degraded,  as  dark  and  hard  now, 
as  that  of  the  Israelites  just  emerged  from 
their  bondage  in  Egypt?  Has  no  advance 
been  made  by  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
light  into  the  world?  Is  all  the  example, 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  former  nges 
lost  in  this  one  case  only?  Are  Christians 
still  jealous,  distrustful,  and  void  of  confi- 
dence in  one  another?  Are  sincerity  and 
truth,  though  the  very  basis  on  which  Chris- 
tianity stands,  so  very  rarely  found  as  the 
predominant  principles  of  mutual  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  that  his  yen  is  not 
worthy  of  credit,  his  testimony  not  accented 
without  an  oath  or  affirmation,  to  Lriveit  cur- 
rency in  the  laws  of  what  is  railed  a  Christian 
country?  Do  those  laws  recognise  two  kinds 
of  truth  in  our  communications*  one  superior 
to  tht  other,  or  more  true  than  the  other  ? 
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Does  the  swearing  or  affirming  witness  con- 
sider himself,  on  all  other  occasions,  at  liberty 
to  equivocate,  evade,  or  utter  falsehoods  to 
his  neighbor  ?  Or  rather,  do  not  these  laws 
which  require  swearing  tacitly  declare  that 
all  men  are  unworthy  of  credit,  except  when 
brought  under  the  influence  of  oaths? 

In  these  remarks  I  consider  every  thing 
that  is  more  than  simple,  plain,  true  declara- 
tion, as  of  the  nature  of  oaths  :  as  included 
in  the  Divine  prohibition  ;  as  evil  in  the 
sight  of  immaculate  Purity,  who  reads  the 
heart,  and  scans  its  motives  as  well  as  actions, 
words,  and  thoughts. 

When  the  passions  of  human  nature  remain 
unsubdued,  there  is  a  ground  that  bringeth 
forth  briers  and  thorns  in  society.  Wars, 
fightings,  quarelling,  contention,  and  strife 
spring  up  among  mankind,  and  obtain  luxu- 
riant growth  in  those  fleshly  lusts  that  war 
against  or  destroy  the  peace  of  social  life  and 
the  happiness  of  the  soul  that  is  under  their 
baneful  dominion.  It  was  while  men  were 
under  the  dominion  of  these  lusts  and  pas- 
sions a  law  was  given  them  that  suffered  the 
use  of  oaths  in  order  to  end  strife.  But  when 
the  cross  of  Christ  slays  the  enmity  in  man, 
strife  ceases,  because  its  roots  are  eradicated ; 
and  oaths  are  useless,  or  worse  than  useless, 
for  Christ  is  the  end  and  abrogation  of  that 
law  which  required  or  permitted  oaths.  And 
every  practical  believer  in  Christ  will  mani- 
fest that  he  is  governed  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  from  the 
principle  of  truth  in  the  heart  he  is  under  far 
stronger  obligations  to  speak  the  truth  on  all 
occasions,  than  all  the  penalties  of  perjury, 
or  the  supposed  sanctity  of  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions, or  any  other  asseverations  or  impreca- 
tions, can  possibly  produce. 

OUR  PART  AND  GOD'S  PART. 

God  acts  efficiently  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
he  acts  by  the  Spirit  in  conferring  every  di- 
vine gift ;  but  for  the  divine  action  all  that 
we  could  do  would  be  in  vain.  There  is  no 
natural  way  by  which  we  could,  without  God, 
come  to  these  higher  states  of  experience. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  economy  of  both  nature 
and  grace  we  need  the  co-operative  influence 
and  power  of  that  Spirit  working  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do  God's  pleasure.  But  we  have 
our  work  to  do,  as  well.  There  are  steps  of 
education  within  our  reach,  and  our  duty 
and  business  is  to  perform  the  part  which  is 
for  us  to  do,  with  the  consciousness  that  when 
that  is  done  there  will  be  given,  without 
favor  or  exception,  to  every  man  who  earnest- 
ly desires  the  presence  of  Christ,  that  ef- 
ficient and  co-operative  influence  and  pres- 
ence of  God  that  will  make  his  efforts  suc- 
cessful.   The  controversies  that  made  such 


broad  distinctions  between  man's  agency  and 
God's  grace  have  passed  away,  and  I  think 
we  are  coming  to  a  more  salutary  condition 
of  thought  and  belief  in  this  regard.  It  is 
becoming  better  and  better  understood  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  teaching  that 
man  can  work  out  his  own  salvation,  because 
it  is  God  that  worketh  in  him,  and  they  both 
work  together  in  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
elm-tree  does  its  part ;  it  is  a  different 
part  from  that  which  the  sun  and  clouds 
do ;  they  do  their  several  parts  ;  they  per- 
form very  different  functions  from  those 
performed  by  the  elm-tree.  It  requires  the 
clouds,  full  of  moisture,  and  the  sun,  full  of 
warmth,  to  develop  the  tree  ;  and  yet  if  there 
were  no  seed  there  would  be  no  elm.  As 
the  seed  cannot  make  the  elm-tree  without 
the  sun  and  clouds,  neither  can  the  sun  nor 
the  clouds  make  an  elm  without  the  seed. 
The  sun,  the  clouds  and  the  seed  each  does 
its  own  work  in  its  own  sphere.  As  it  is  in 
nature,  so  it  is  in  grace. —  Western  Christian 
Advocate. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  FRAGMENTARY  OFFERING. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Intelligencer,  one  of 
a  series  of  interesting  articles,  prepared  by 
our  friend  S.  M.  J.,  has  recalled  some  of  the 
social  lessons  and  events  of  the  past.  There 
is  an  actual  diversity  of  gifts :  no  two  persona 
are  alike,  either  in  form  or  in  experience. 
Truth,  like  a  pearl  with  many  faces,  may 
have  rays  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  so 
falling  upon  each,  as  to  produce  all  the  I 
varied  reflections  which  combine  in  the  bow 
of  promise;  but  when  a  part  is  veiled,  there 
must  be  distortion.  Testimonies  of  plainness 
in  speech  are  doubtless  given  to  be  borne  at 
home  and  among  our  own  people  ;  and  why 
should  they  be  feared  or  avoided  elsewhere, 
since  there  can  be  no  condemnation  to  those 
"  who  live  godly  in  Christ?"  Less  than  100 
years  ago,  many  ministering  Friends,  and 
among  them  frail  and  delicate  women,  went 
to  the  most  remote  settlements,  fording  rivers 
in  inclement  seasons  and  penetrating  unpeo- 
pled wilds.  How  is  it  now,  when,  with 
few  privations,  our  farthest  bounds  may  he 
visited  ?  A  true  Friend,  living  in  this  West- 
ern country,  remarked  that  her  family  for 
fifteen  years  was  unvisited  by  any  of  our 
ministers ;  but  finally,  as  if  in  answer  to  her 
heart's  desire,  two  came,  and  declared  the 
Truth  to  her  neighbors.  Another,  a  young 
man,  who  had  a  right  of  membership,  said,  at 
the  close  of  a  Friends'  appointed  Meeting, 
"  It  is  thirteen  years  since  I  have  been  at  one 
of  our  meetings,  and  it  is  so  much  better  than 
anything  I  have  known  here."  The  writer 
accompanied  three  Friends  on  a  religious 
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.    visit  to  a  small  city  in  the  interior  of  this 
State,  where  a  few  professing  with  us  reside, 
and  among  them  a  widow.    To  one  who  gave 
her  notice  of  the  meeting,  she  replied,  "  I 
have  been  eighteen  years  away  from  Friends, 
and  do  not  now  feel  that  I  have  any  interest 
J  lin  their  meetings."    She  was  told  that  it  was 
to  be  held  near  her  residence,  and  the  Friends 
would  be  pleased  to  see  her,  if  she  were  dis- 
posed to  come.    After  the  little  company  had 
been  gathered,  perhaps  half  an  hour,  she 
came  in,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  word 
spoken,  combined,  it  may  be,  with  her  early 
.    memories,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  opportunity, 
her  inmost  soul  seemed  to  overflow  with  joy. 
„   L  have  since  heard  that  she  is  one  of  the  few 
,  residents  there  who  desire  to  meet  together 
for  worship.    Many  other  like  cases  might 
be  cited  as  occurring  among  the  scattered 
sheep  of  our  fold,  were  more  needed  to  prove 
that  there  is  soul  hunger  where  few  hear  the 
\  famished  cry.    How  many  poor  souls,  living 
in  outward  isolation,  can  say  "even  bitter 
things  are  sweet."    We  read  the  minutes  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings,  as  copied  in  the  In- 
telligencer, and  infer  from  the  numbers  who 
[ivisit  those  focal  points,  that  the  Lord  still 
J  has  servants  among  His  people ;  then  may  we 
I,  not  wonder  why  some  of  them  have  not  heard 
I  the  cry  that  has  gone  up  unto  the  Lord  of 
\paboath?    Have  we  not  occasion  to  fear,  from 
:!|  the  portent  of  the  times,  that,  through  an  in- 
i  dulgence  in  personal  ease,  the  heritage  will 
H  be   overgrown   with  tares.     Vigorous,  tri- 

•  amphant  life,  in  all  its  varieties,  produces 
1  strong  and  vigorous  members.  When  the 
j  life  is  low,  the  body  is  weak.  What  gathered 
'I  as  to  be  a  people  long  ago,  and  what  has 
c|  kept  us  through  all  our  trials  and  vicissi- 
l;  udes?  Nothing  less  than  the  Power  of  God. 
H  rhere  is  evidence,  and  with  it  hope,  that  the 
■  Lorood  Shepherd  has  not  forsaken  the  lambs 
f8|i  who  are  scattered  from  the  fold,  and  that 
c5  fie  sometimes  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine  to 
™  *o  and  seek  even  one. 

h  O  servant !  may  He  say  of  thee,  "  Inas- 
?l|  much  as  thou  hast  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
er'[  east  of  these  my  brethren,  thou  hast  done  it 
®  into  me."  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save, 
llT,hat  which  is  lost.    As  thou  art  His  servant, 

*  uich  will  be  thy  mission.  Like  the  evening 
-'[repeating  the  joy  of  the  morning,  under  the 
""I name  inspiration,  niayst  thou,  as  a  son  of  an- 

other  century  did,  feel  and  record — 
1  !         "My  life,  if  Thou  preserve  my  life, 
Jif|j  Thy  sacrifice  shall  be, 

ii.  ;  And  death,  if  death  must  he  my  doom, 

51  |  Shall  join  my  soul  to  Thee." 

niji    Prophetdoivn,  III.  8.  A. 

jH  The  more  religion  is  freed  from  complexi- 
ties and  mysteries,  the  more  real  and  valu- 
teri  ible  it  is. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  HINT. 

'Tis  early  morning;  the  bells,  with  their 
soft  chimes  floating  upon  the  air,  announce 
that  another  Sabbath  has  dawned  upon  this 
fair  city.  A  little  later,  and  multitudes  of 
people,  expensively  appareled,  pass  to  and 
fro.  Do  they  in  their  respective  places  of 
worship  each  receive  the  pure  and  simple 
teaching  of  the  devout  Nazarine? 

But  what  means  this  group  at  the  street 
corner?  a  little  farther,  another,  and  another. 
Is  there  no  food  for  these  neglected  children 
of  want  and  crime?  What  means  it  that 
within  these  costly  edifices,  whose  gilded 
spires  glitter  in  the  sun,  there  is  nothing  to 
allure  and  elevate  this  portion  of  God's  heri- 
tage. Have  we,  whose  lives  are  more  favor- 
ably circumstanced,  no  duties  to  perform  to- 
ward such  as  these?  The  thought  impressively 
suggests  itself  that  suitable  food  might  be 
furnished,  if  some  of  our  young  men  and 
women  would  volunteer  to  instruct  them  in 
the  elements  of  science,  illustrated  by  attrac- 
tive experiment ;  thus  call  their  attention  to 
Nature  in  her  beautiful  teachings,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Great  Architect,  interspersing 
therewith  such  moral  lessons  as  their  recep- 
tive capacities  would  admit.  A  germ  might 
thus  be  planted  that  would  bud  and  blossom 
and  bear  good  fruit; — a  good  work  would 
certainly  be  commenced,  a  new  field  of  labor 
opened,  and  the  qualified  laborer  receive  the 
comforting  assurance  of  well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant.  E. 


For  Fricti'ls'  Intelligencer. 
ELIZABETH  BAILEY. 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  29th  of  Tenth 
month  last,  Elizabeth  Bailey,  relict  of  the 
late  George  Bailey,  in  the  83d  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  Baltimore  Mo.  Meeting. 

Having  been  blessed  with  an  evidence  that 
this  dear  Friend  has  obtained  the  Christian 
Crown  by  having  (taken  up  the  Christian 
Cross,  we  feel  no  need  of  any  endeavor  to 
soothe  our  own  feelings,  or  evince  our  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  her  memory  by  a 
eulogy  upon  the  dead ;  but  we  deem  a  little 
testimony  to  this  truth  should  accompany 
the  notice  that  tells  of  mortality's  late,  that 
dust  has  mingled  with  its  mother  dust.  Her 
life  and  death  showed  forth  the  efficacy  of 
that  Christian  faith  which  we  as  a  people 
profess — as  through  its  supporting  power  she 
was  enabled  to  bear  with  pious  resignation 
(.lie  vicissitudes  of  a  lengthened  probation 
and  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Sho  welcomed 
the  rale  Messenger,  as  sent  by  hor  merciful 
Cnre-Taker,  in  his  own  good  time,  to  sever 
the  only  tie  which  hound  her  (o  sullen  ng, 
and  secure  her  eternal  reward. 

IS  he  had  not  a  birthright  niomtarship  in 
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the  Society  of  Friends,  but  was  early  in  life 
led  by  convictions  upon  her  own  mind  to 
join  herself  thereto,  and  was  ever  after  deep- 
ly concerned  to  live  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciple she  professed.  Being  introduced  into 
a  living  experience  of  the  blessing  of  prayer, 
and  availing  herself  of  the  precious  privilege 
of  entering  into- her  closet  and  shutting  the 
door  and  praying  to  her  Father  in  secret,  the 
promise  was  realized,  and  she  was  "rewarded 
openly  *  with  ability  to  exercise  those  Chris- 
tian virtues  which  enlarge  and  dignify  the 
sphere  of  woman.  She  was  truly  exemplary 
as  a  wife,  not  only  studying  the  highest  in- 
terest of  her  husband,  but  also  looking  well 
to  the  ways  of  her  household  and  eating  not 
the  bread  of  idleness,  and,  as  a  mother,  it  can 
truly  be  said  "her  children  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed."  When  expressing  her  grati- 
tude for  the  preserving  care  she  had  wit- 
nessed through  the  operation  of  the  blessed 
Truth  in  her  own  soul,  she  said,  whilst  her 
countenance  was  animated  with  love  and 
hope,  "  I  have  asked  for  my  dear  children 
the  same  blessing,  and  I  have  faith  to  believe 
it  will  be  granted,  and  I  humbly  trust  my 
precious  family  may  be  gathered  in  the  arms 
of  Redeeming  Love,  which  have  so  long  shel- 
tered me." 

She  was  a  faithful  attender  of  her  religious 
meetings  while  ability  of  body  was  granted 
her,  and  in  them  she  was  sometimes  con- 
strained in  gospel  love,  with  great  humility 
and  tenderness,  to  speak  of  the  mercy  and 
goodness  she  had  been  favored  to  experience 
in  the  path  of  obedience  to  that  inward 
Teacher  "that  teaches  as  never  man  taught." 
When  nature's  infirmity  prevented  her  ming- 
ling in  social  worship,  her  deep  interest  in 
society  was  in  no  wise  abated,  and  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  she  spoke  with  the 
most  encouraging  accents  of  the  prospect  she 
had  of  a  renewal  of  the  visitation  of  redeem- 
ing love  which  awaited  her  people;  when 
there  would  be  called  in  from  the  "  highways 
and  hedges  "  valiant  soldiers  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  whereby  the  ancient  standard  would 
be  raised  and  the  blessed  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  be  preserved.  We  are  willing  to  trust 
the  view  was  not  given  for  her  joy  alone, 
but  that  those  who  are  still  left  in  probation 
and  feel  the  necessity  of  following  in  the 
same  path  of  self-denial  she  was  constrained 
to  walk  in,  may  be  favored  with  a  like  hope, 
and  being  encouraged  to  faithfulness  in  their 
individual  calling,  realize  the  same  rejoicing, 
even  to  the  end ;  for  can  we  not  adopt  the 
language, 

"What  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
All  our  doubts  are  laid  aside, 
When  we  but  remember  only 
Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died." 


USES  OF  MORAL  EVIL  (SO  CALLED.) 

The  tempest  and  the  thunderbolt  havH 
their  place  and  purpose  in  the  arrangemen 
of  nature  as  surely  as  the  bright  warm  sui 
and  the  clear  sky.    So  moral  evil  is  not  ai 
accident ;  but  while  it  agitates  the  depths  o 
society,  it  is  yet,  in  the  economy  of  th< 
Divine  Government,  made  subservient  t< 
good.    Moral  evil  springs  from  the  defectiv<  i 
exercise  of  those  faculties  which,  as  they  wen 
originally  planted  and  balanced  in  the  nature 
of  man,  were  good.    The  Ancient  Philosophy 
made  the  observance  of  the  golden  mean  t< 
be  the  essence  of  all  virtue,  and  a  course  th< 
extremely  opposite  of  many  great  sins  mav 
be  just  as  far  from  the  right  as  the  extremi 
of  indulgence.    Thus,  while  idolatry  is  wrong 
its  extreme  opposite,  indifference  to  all  wor  I 
ship,  is  equally  culpable  ;  and  while  stubborn  1 
ness  is  to  be  condemned,  the  plasticity  whicl  I 
renders  a  man  as  easily  turned  from  virtu- ; 
as  from  vice,  is  even  more  despicable.  S<| 
the  excess  of  a  virtue  is  often  a  sin.  The! 
venerative  disposition  which  prompts  men  t<| 
revere  goodness   and  worship   God  is  thi 
noblest  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  most  elevate  | 
him  above  the  brute ;   but,  cherished  ex  j 
clusively  and  excessively,  it  has  produced  i  j 
gloomy  asceticism  most  pernicious  to  society 
Self-respect,  commendable  and  essential  to  ; 
manly  character,  when  carried  to  excess,  pro» 
duces  pride  and  haughtiness  ;  and  self  love  j 
which  is  necessary  to  an  existence,  indulge*  j 
to  an  extreme,  produces  selfishness.  Relaxa 
tion,  useful  and  needful  in  itself,  when  un  : 
restrained,  produces  idleness ;  and  busy  in 
dustry,  so  valuable  to  all,  may,  if  too  closeb 
followed,  endanger  life  and  health.    In  thi 
same  manner,  much  of  the  error  in  the  worl< 
is  the  abuse  of  some  truth.    The  most  subtle 
sophistry  is  not  the  most  barefaced  and  com 
plete  departure  from  truth,  but  that  state  j 
ment  which,  conveying  one  false  impression 
has  yet  in  other  respects  the  nearest  possibl 
approach  to  veracity.    Almost  every  erroi 
wide-spread  and  popular,  is  the  distortion  o 
some  truth,  and  the  wildest  scheme  that  im- 
agination ever  engendered  has  some  realit; 
in  its  foundation. 

While  in  the  moral  nature  of  man  there  i » 
not  a  feature  which  can  be  spared,  withou ; 
destroying  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  ye 
there  is  no  element  that,  distorted  or  averted 
from  its  harmonious  action  with  the  others 
may  not  rend  in  pieces  his  whole  mora, 
frame-work.    It  is  generally  taken  for  granl 
ed  that  all  the  elements  of  nature,  howeve 
useless  or  hurtful  they  may  appear,  wi) 
prove  necessary  and  good  in  creation  som(- 
where;  and  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  h 
ference  that  the  elements  from  which  mora 
evil  is  deduced  are  all  in  themselves  goo( 
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were  framed  for  purposes  of  good,  and  are 
capable  of  producing  good.  livery  element 
of  true  humanity  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
world  at  large,  just  as  the  lightning,  though 
it  may  kill  the  rash  man  who  draws  it  down 
upon  him,  clears  the  air  which  millions 
breathe.  Could  we  to-day  banish  from  man's 
nature  all  those  elements  from  which  he 
could  contrive  to  bring  about  his  own  ruin, 
the  world  would  be  worse  off  than  before,  be- 
cause we  should  have  rooted  out  the  princi- 
ples of  all  the  highest  virtues,  the  most  origi- 
nal properties  of  that  nature  which  is  intend- 
ed to  reflect  Deity  in  every  feature  and  ex- 
pression. 

While  these  considerations  may  rightfully 
comfort  and  encourage  all  who  look  sorrow- 
fully and,  perhaps,  despairingly,  on  the  evil 
around  them,  they  cannot,  if  rightly  viewed, 
lead  any  to  think  lightly  of  the  evil  of  sin 
because  it  may  be  overruled  for  higher  good. 
Fire  warms  him  who  uses  it,  but  none  the 
less  burns  him  who  abuses  it ;  and  there  is 
death  in  prussic  acid,  though  extracted  from 
the  peach.  Let  none  break  down  the  walls 
between  virtue  and  vice,  or  tamper  with  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  No- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  each  indi- 
vidual will  reap  the  ligitimate  fruits  of  his 
own  conduct,  though  the  effects  of  it  upon 
the  world  at  large  may  be  differently  shown. 
— Ledger. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HUMILITY. 

Of  all  the  Heaven-born  virtues,  not  one 
in  the  Christian  character  is  more  attractive 
than  Humility.  Neither  is  there  one  more 
needful  to  attain,  to  become  acceptable  iu  the 
sight  of  our  Heavenly  Parent.  We  are 
taught  in  Holy  Writ,  "  The  humble  he  will 
teach  of  His  ways;"  also,  "  He  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased,  but  he  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."  Does  it  not 
behoove  us,  then,  to  prostrate  ourselves  be- 
fore the  Mighty  God  ?  and  be  willing  to  bow 
at  His  footstool,  that  as  worms  of  the  dust, 
feeling  our  own  insufficiency,  we  may  sup- 
plicate for  His  assistance,  that  He  may  give 
us  strength  to  subdue  our  proud  hearts. 

The  talents  He  has  bestowed  upon  us,  as 
well  as  earthly  blessings,  demand  our  grati- 
tude, as  boons  from  His  Almighty  Hand. 
Instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  exalt  us,  we 
should  keep  in  mind,  that  in  the  possession 
of  superior  mental  endowments  our  respon- 
sibility is  increased,  and  we  should  he 
prompted  to  use  them,  not  for  our  benefit 
alone,  but  as  good  stewards,  for  promoting 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  our  fell<>w-hc- 

bgs. 

As  we  come  into  possession  of  this  Chris- 


tian virtue,  which  sets  gracefully  on  either 
young  or  old,  it  will  lead  us  in  the  paths  of 
peace,  away  from  the  storms  which  assail  us 
whilst  soaring  for  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  or 
in  pursuing  the  empty  honors  of  a  transitory 
world. 

The  bright  examples  of  the  meek  and  low- 
ly followers  of  the  blessed  Jesus  have  often, 
unconscious  of  their  power,  exerted  an  influ- 
ence more  potent  in  awakening  the  hearts  of 
individuals  to  righteousness  than  sermons 
could  achieve.  Like  the  starry  hosts,  these 
gentle  spirits  move  silently  and  quietly  in 
their  spheres,  ever  obedient  to  the  Divine 
law,  and  filling  up  their  measure  in  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

11  mo.  1st,  1868. 

Let  us  look  up  !    In  the  dark  hour  still  shines 
The  light.    In  all  our  time  of  trial  still 
O'erflows  the  fountain  of  the  Infinite  Love. 
A  heaven  on  earth,  this  light  and  love  in  our 
Sad  hearts  shall  build  and  glorify  ;  and  we, 
In  the  far  land  we  long  for,  shall  be  joined 
In  worship  and  in  blessed  work  with  those 
We  weep  for  now, — and  with  "  the  shining  ones" 
Who  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lamb  around 
The  everlasting  throne. 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

"  Silver  or  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I 
have,  give  I  thee."  Although  under  feelings 
which  call  tor  the  acknowledgment  that  in 
my  treasury  there  is  neither  silver  nor  gold, 
yet,  my  much  loved  friend,  I  feel  constrained 
to  hand  forth  of  such  as  I  have.  But  I  have 
mentally  queried,  has  a  simple  evidence  of  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  a  child  the  power 
to  bear  up,  to  strengthen  or  animate  the  heart 
of  a  parent  ? — of  one  who  at  times  has  to  feel 
a  going  down  into  the  deeps,  secretly  travail- 
ing for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  ?  However 
this  may  be,  I  may  freely  acknowledge  that 
for  some  weeks  past  I  have  been  with  thee 
almost  always,  and  have  we  not  together  sat  in 
solitary  places,  where,  had  it  not  been  that 
in  the  plenitude  of  Divine  Goodness  there 
were  felt  at  seasons  the  incomes  of  love,  flow- 
ing even  as  a  stream,  there  would  have  been 
cause  for  the  acknowledgment  that  "  Faith 
wavers  and  Hope  well-nigh  expiivs." 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  excellency  of 
the  principle,  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  a 
sure  director,  and  when  we  remember  that  it  is 
universally  dispensed  to  all  the  rational  fami- 
ly, and  that  it  is  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Father  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  riches 
of  this  "  unspeakable  gift,"  is  there  not  room 
for  humble  confidence,  yea,  and  for  a  lively 
hope,  that  He,  who  hath  thus  remembered  hi-* 
creature  man,  thus  blessed  him  with  the  free 
gift  of  grace,  will  in  the  plenitude  of  His  lo?e, 
in  his  <:ivat  goodne>s.  incline  the  hearts  of 
1  lis  children  yet  more  and  nunc  to  rather 
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unto  it,  counting  it  their  choicest  treasure, 
their  chief  good  ? 

When  at  seasons  I  am  permitted  to  feel 
the  refreshing  influence  of  heavenly  love,  the 
language  of  my  spirit  is,  under  a  sense  of  its 
exceeding  excellency,  "  Why  unto  Thee  will 
not  all  flesh  come  ?"  Thus,  then,  my  friend, 
the  exercise,  the  travail  of  love  is,  that  those 
who  profess  a  submission  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  may  so  walk,  that  others 
who  may  yet  be  resting  in  the  barrenness  of 
empty  profession,  may,  through  their  example, 
be  led  to  gather  home,  and  in  retiredness  of 
spirit  seek  after  that  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ  which  is  saving.  But  with 
these  there  is  a  veil  thrown  over  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  Truth,  the  excellency  of  the 
Inspeaking  Word,  as  a  safe  guide,  a  sure  di- 
rector, by  the  inconsistent  walking  of  some  of 
its  professed  advocates,  even  of  some  who 
profess  to  stand  upon  the  holy  ground,  of 
being  led  and  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
manifested  within  man.  I  feel,  I  increasingly 
feel  the  weight  of  responsibility  attending 
me,  as  one  thus  professing  and  knowing  my 
own  weaknesses,  desires  the  aid  of  the  spirits 
of  those  whose  establishment  is  more  sure, 
who  have  known  a  coming  more  fully  under 
the  regulating  influence  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
As  such  an  one,  I  turn  to  thee,  and  while 
my  heart  gratefully  acknowledges  the  care 
heretofore  extended,  I  would  that  thou  be  not 
weary  of  well-doing,  but  continue  to  counsel, 
withholding  not  the  word  of  caution  or  re- 
proof should  it  arise.  How  is  it,  my  dear 
friend,  have  discouragements  prevailed  ?  Hast 
thou  felt  as  if  thy  labors  of  love  were  of  no 
avail,  and  art  thou  seeking  to  withdraw  from 
the  field  ?  Some  of  us  could  say  no,  no,  in- 
dulge not  such  a  feeling,  for  although  the 
evidences  of  thy  care  be  not  very  apparent, 
yet  I  trust  some  are  treasured  up  to  bring 
forth  fruit  in  due  season.  As  one  of  thy 
children,  I  can  fully  acknowledge  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  favor  of  being  permitted  to  share 
with  others  thy  regard.  May  I  again  ask 
that  if  the  spring  of  communication  arises 
and  the  stream  flows  hitherward,  thou  mayst 
not  stop  its  progress,  but  remember  that  in 
the  ordering  of  best  wisdom  the  heavenly 
heritage  is  often  watered  by  means  of  indi- 
vidual faithfulness  in  little  things. 

While  the  belief  is  afforded  us  that  there  is 
a  superintending  power  equal  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  gracious  purposes,  and  that 
to  those  who  confide  in  Him,  all  things, 
moral  and  political — yea,  all  things  without 
exception — work  together  for  good,  we  may 
rest  in  hope,  nor  fear  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen. Oh !  for  the  disposition  in  which  is 
furnished  a  qualification    thus  to  aspire. 


"  How  excellent  is  thy  loving  kindness,  O 
Lord  !  therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their 
trust  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings."  My 
present  impression  is,  that  the  mind  of  David 
was  thus  quickened,  and  to  feel  something  of 
the  same  Spirit,  is  at  this  moment  refreshing 
to  thy  affectionate  friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  28,  1868. 


Editorial  Note. — We  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  so  often  repeating  the  request  that 
marriage  notices  must  clearly  state  that  they 
have  been  accomplished  according  to  our  order. 
The  information  that  they  have  been  "  by 
Friends'  ceremony,"  or  at  "a  meeting  con- 
vened for  the  purpose,"  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quest so  often  made,  as  in  either  case  the  re- 
quirements of  Discipline  may  not  have  been 
adhered  to.  A  marriage,  if  accomplished 
according  to  our  order,  must  be  under  the 
care  of  a  Monthly  Meeting — the  name  of 
which  meeting  we  desire  may  always  be  fur- 
nished. 


Married,  on  the  23d  of  Ninth  month,  1863,  by 
Friends'  ceremony,  at  a  meeting  convened  for  the 
purpose,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
T.  Shepherd  Wright  and  Emma  M.  Mason,  both  of 
Woodlawn,  Va. 

 -,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  Wm.  P.Moore, 

a  member  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting,  Ind.,  to 
Teresa  E.  Myers,  a  member  of  Green  Plain  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Wm.  P. 
Jones  to  Hannah  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Thomas  ;  all  of  New  Garden,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  Seventh-day,  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  house 
of  Jesse  G.  Webster,  Hulmeville,  Backs  Co.,  Pa., 
Hannah  Williams,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age ;  a 
member  and  for  many  years  an  esteemed  elder  of 
Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 


swarthmore  college. 
The  5th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
Swarthmore  College  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meet- 
ing-Pouse,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  1st  of 
Twelfth  month,  186»,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Edward  Parhish,  |  n]  , 
2t  Edith  W.  Atlee,  /  {'Lerlcs- 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  Swarthmore  College  will 
meet  on  Third- day  morning,  Twelfth  month  1st, 
1868,  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
Race  Street  Meeting-House,  Philadelphia.  A  gen- 
eral attendance  is  requested. 

2t  Edward  Parrish,  Clerk, 


If  my  foresight  were  as  good  as  my  hind- 
sight, I  should  not  make  so  many  mistakes. — 
Dutchman, 
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From  the  Methodist. 
RELIGION  FOR  THE  BODY. 

|     We  may  laugh  as  we  will  at  what  is  called 
"  muscular  Christianity,"  and  at  the  strange 
antics  of  some  of  its  advocates ;  but,  after  all, 
]  there  is  a  basis  of  truth  underlying  it,  which 
we  do  well  to  consider.    There  is  an  affected 
contempt  of  the  body  manifested  by  many, 
as  though  it  were  of  no  special  importance  in 
carrying  out  the  great  ends  of  life.    The  soul 
being  considered  of  paramount  value,  they 
|  fancy  that  the  body  may  be  neglected  with 
impunity,  forgetting  that  the  body  is  a  part 
of  the  man,  and  that  religion,  being  designed 
to  affect  the  whole  man,  should  have  its  proper 
application  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul. 
We  cannot  live  long  in  an  ideal  world.  We 
may  have  refined  feelings,  and  cultivated 
I  tastes,  and  heavenly  desires,  and  in  our  im- 
aginations look  down  with  proud  disdain  on 
mere  earthly  interests ;  but  our  visions  will 
soon  be  broken  by  the  dull  realities  of  life, 
and  hunger,  thirst,  pain,  heat,  cold,  remind 
us  that  we  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  How 
humiliating  it  must  be  to  the  pride  of  savans 
and  sovereigns,  that,  after  all  their  fancied 
."  superiority  to  the  unlearned  and  the  plebian, 
they  have  the  same  low  bodily  wants  to  sat- 
isfy ;  that,  differ  as  they  may  from  these  in 
learning  or  in  station,  their  bodies  are  just 
alike,  having  the  same  organs  and  the  same 
wants ! 

A  feeble  body  is  not  essential  to  piety; 
much  less  is  it  a  religious  duty  to  neglect  the 
body  in  order  to  save  the  soul.  All  that  is 
said  in  the  Bible  concerning  fasting,  self- 
denial  arid  conquest  of  appetite,  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  good  of 
the  soul ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  moral  value 

!  of  obedience  to  these  precepts  in  the  triumph 
which  such  obedience  gives,  the  soul  is  bene- 
fited by  having  a  better  body  in  which  to 
serve  God  and  bless  man.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  we  can  do  more  for  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  deal  heavier  blows  for  humanity, 
with  sound  bodies  than  with  diseased.  The 
good  have  often  wept  because,  from  feebleness 
or  disease,  they  have  been  compelled  to  stop 
short  in  their  works  of  usefulness.  We  may 
perhaps  bo  referred,  by  an  objector,  to  those 
numerous  instances  of  true  heroism  in  which 

!  men,  in  spite  of  physical  feebleness,  have  done 
much  for  the  good  of  the  world  ;  butwilj  any 
pretend  to  deny  that,  these  vary  men  would 
have  done  more  if  their  bodily  strength  had 

bean  greater?   Their  energy  and  seal  were 

not.  the  result  of  physical  weakness,  but  were 

manifested  in  spite  pf  it. 

Health  is  a  part  of  the  oapita]  which  is 

given  US  when  we  arc  Bet  Up  in  the  business 
of  life;  and,  like  suiy  Other  capilnl,  due  care 
must  be  had  that  i't  is  not,  squandered,  hut 


rightly  used.  The  curb  of  self-denial  is  to 
be  put  on  the  indulgence  of  bodily  appetites, 
or,  like  the  fast  horses  of  some  of  the  young 
men  of  the  day,  they  will  run  off  with  our 
stock  of  wealth.  The  laws  of  life  and  health 
are  to  be  studied  and  obeyed  ;  for  ignorance 
of  them  will  not  save  us  from  the  natural 
results  of  their  violation.  They  work  with 
the  regularity  of  machinery,  and,  in  their  ap- 
plication, know  no  difference  between  the  sin- 
ner and  the  saint.  Repentance  on  the  part 
of  him  who  breaks  them  cannot  prevent  their 
consequences ;  they  work  out  their  inevitable 
results  in  spite  of  tears,  and  groans,  and  bitter 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
OUR  FRIENDS. 

At  times  we  desire  so  earnestly  to  show  our 
love  and  sympathy  for  our  friends  that  we  are 
deeply  pained  that  we  can  do  so  little,  almost 
nothing.  But  probably  our  best  gifts  to  our 
friends  are  unconscious  gifts — some  gentleness 
of  expression  in  the  face,  a  sympathizing 
glance,  an  artless  smile,  a  tender  tone  to  the 
voice,  a  reference  to  their  tastes,  a  considera- 
tion for  their  prejudices,  an  unaffected  interest 
in  their  friends,  occupation,  welfare. 

But  we  should  not  neglect  (if  we  love  our 
friends  we  cannot  neglect)  the  little  services 
that  are  in  our  power.  A  small  act  of  kind- 
ness is  a  stronger  proof  of  love  than  many 
words  ;  and  if  one  truly  loves,  his  greatest 
delight  is  to  show  his  love  in  every  way. 

It  is  the  easier  to  do  this  that  we  have  few 
friends.  There  is  no  lack  of  neighbors  and 
acquaintances,  but  it  is  not  intended,  it  is  not 
possible,  to  most  people,  to  have  many  friends. 
In  youth,  each  new  face  we  think  the  face  of 
a  friend ;  each  fresh  voice  the  voice  of  a  friend. 
As  we  grow  older  we  see  (not  that  our  hearts 
grow  colder,  but  our  judgment  clearer,)  that 
only  a  few  can  respond  to  the  deepest  feelings, 
only  a  few  can  thoroughly  sympathize  with  us, 
only  a  few  can  love  us  in  spite  of  our  faults; 
that  there  are  only  a  few  whose  hand  will 
never  slip  from  ours,  whose  eyes  will  never 
grow  cold,  nor  whose  voices  sharp ;  but  a  few 
who  will  love  us  so  well  that  they  will  tell  us 
when  we  go  wrong — and  tell  us  in  so  loving 
a  way  that  we  shall  love  them  the  better  for 
the  telling  ;  but  a  few  who  can  never  he  sepa- 
rated from  us,  because  the  separation  of  space 
jh  not  so  strong  as  the  uniou  of  love ;  but  a 
few  who  will  never  forget  to  pray  tor  us,  and 
whom  to  meet  again  will  make  cvcti  death 
seem  a  golden  gate,  on  hinges  softly  moving, 
sweetly  sounding. 

We  freely  go  with  our  troubles  to  the  true 
friend  who  loves  u>  too  well  to  deceive  us,  to 
judge  us  harshly,  to  keep  back  needed  advice 
or  rebuke. 
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Our  pleasantest  thoughts  are  doubled  by 
being  shared  with  a  friend,  who  is  not  chary 
of  praise,  as  he  knows  that  approbation  is  to 
the  human  heart  what  light  is  to  the  flower  ; 
that  it  helps  the  narrowest  nature,  and  en- 
riches the  most  generous,  making  it,  in  a  true 
humility,  eager  to  become  worthy  of  this 
grateful,  this  inspiring  approval. 

But  with  all  the  joy,  the  trust,  the  improve- 
ment of  friendship,  like  everything  that  is 
human,  it  is  unequal.  In  becoming  friends, 
we  do  not  lose  the  charming  inconsistency  of 
human  nature.  We  have  our  moods ;  are 
not  as  cordial  in  manner  at  one  time  as  at 
another;  strike  each  other  at  times,  as  strange 
and  odd,  and  not  quite  our  usual  pleasant 
selves.  But  true  friendship  is  equal  to  these 
vicissitudes,  it  is  sure  of  the  heart ;  the  manner 
will  come  round,  can  be  easily  explained,  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

Let  us,  then,  rejoicing'in  our  friends,  do  all 
in  our  power  to  cultivate,  cherish,  bless  and 
ennoble  them,  by  trust,  by  sympathy,  by  fear- 
lessness, by  emulation.  They  are  amongst 
Heaven's  choicest  gifts  to  us  on  the  earth, 
and  we  fondly  trust  that  they  are  not  given 
to  us  merely  for  time,  but  will  rejoice  with  us 
in  that  unclouded  clime,  where  we  shall  look 
upon  the  heart  as  now  upon  the  face  of  our 
friends. 

What  an  incentive  to  virtue — the  hope  that 
our  friends  may  not  be  disappointed  when 
they  read  our  heart.  ^  E. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 
INHUMANITY  OF  PARENTS. 
BY  H.  H. 

Rudeness. 

t£  Inhumanity — Cruelty.  Cruelty — The  disposition 
to  give  unnecessary  pain." — Webster's  Diet. 

I  had  intended  to  put  third  on  the  list  of 
inhumanities  of  parents  to  children  "  needless 
requisitions  ;"  but  my  last  summer's  experi- 
ences and  observations  changed  my  estimate, 
and  convinced  me  that  children  suffer  more 
pain  from  the  rudeness  with  which  they  are 
treated  than  from  being  forced  to  do  needless 
things  which  they  dislike.  Indeed,  a  posi- 
tively and  graciously  courteous  manner  to- 
ward children  is  a  thing  so  rarely  seen,  in 
average  daily  life,  the  rudenesses  which  they 
receive  are  so  innumerable,  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  where  to  begin  in  setting  forth  the  evil. 
Children  themselves  often  bring  their  sharp 
and  unexpected  logic  to  bear  on  some  in- 
cident illustrating  the  difference  in  this  mat- 
ter of  behaviour  between  what  is  required 
from  them  and  shown  to  them.  As  did  a 
little  boy  I  knew,  whose  father  said  crossly 
to  him  one  morning,  as  he  came  into  the 
breakfast-room,  "  Will  you  ever  learn  to  shut 
that  door  after  you?"  And  a  few  seconds 
later  as  the  child  was  rather  sulkily  sitting 


down  in  his  chair,  "  And  do  you  mean  to 
bid  anybody  '  good  morning/  or  not  ?"  "  I 
don't  think  you  gave  me  a  very  nice  '  good 
morning,'  anyhow,"  replied  satirical  justice, 
aged  seven.  Then,  of  course,  he  was  re- 
proved for  speaking  disrespectfully;  and  so 
in  the  space  of  three  minutes  the  beautiful 
opening  of  the  new  day,  for  both  parents  and 
children,  was  jarred  and  robbed  of  its  fresh 
harmony  by  the  father's  thoughtless  rudeness. 

And  was  the  breakfast-room  door  much 
more  likely  to  be  shut  the  next  morning? 
No.  The  lesson  was  pushed  aside  by  the 
pain,  the  motive  to  remember  was  dulled  by 
the  antagonisms.  If  that  father  had  called 
his  son,  and,  putting  his  arm  round  him,  (oh! 
the  blessed  and  magic  virtue  of  putting  your 
arm  round  a  child's  neck  !)  had  said,  "  Good 
morning,  my  little  man  ;"  and  then,  in  a  con- 
fidential whisper  in  his  ear,  "  What  shall  we 
do  to  make  this  forgetful  little  boy  remember 
not  to  leave  that  door  open,  through  which 
the  cold  wind  blows  in  on  all  of  us  ?" — can 
any  words  measure  the  difference  between  the 
first  treatment  and  the  second  ?  between  the 
success  of  the  one  and  the  failure  of  the  other? 

Scores  of  times  in  a  day  a  child  is  told,  in 
a  short,  authoritative  way,  to  do  or  not  to  do 
little  things,  which,  when  we  ask  at  the  hands 
of  older  people,  we  ask  as  favors,  graciously, 
and  with  deference  to  their  choice.  "  Would 
you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  close  that  window  ?" 
"  May  I  trouble  you  for  that  cricket  ?"  "  If 
you  would  be  as  comfortable  in  this  chair  as 
in  that,  I  would  like  to  change  places  with 
you."  "  Oh,  excuse  me,  but  your  head  is  be- 
tween me  and  the  light;  could  you  see  as 
well  if  you  moved  a  little?"  "Would  it 
hinder  you  too  long  to  stop  at  the  store  for 
me  ?  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
if  you  would."  "  Pray,  do  not  let  me  crowd 
you,"  etc.,  etc.  In  most  people's  speech  to 
children,  we  find  as  synonyms  for  these  polite 
phrases :  "  Shut  that  window  down  this  min- 
ute." "Bring  me  that  cricket."  " I  want 
that  chair;  get  up.  You  can  sit  in  this." 
"  Don't  you  see  that  you  are  right  in  my 
light?  Move  along."  "I  want  you  to  leave 
off  playing,  and  go  right  down  to  the  store 
for  me."  "Don't  crowd  so;  can't  you  see 
that  there  is  not  room  enough  for  two  people 
here?"  and  so  on.  As  I  write,  I  feel  an  in- 
stinctive consciousness  that  these  sentences 
will  come  like  home  thrusts  to  some  surprised 
people.  I  hope  so.  That  is  what  I  want.  I 
am  sure  that  in  more  than  half  the  cases 
where  family  life  is  marred  in  peace,  and 
almost  stripped  of  beauty,  by  just  these  little 
rudenesses,  the  parents  are  utterly  unconscious 
of  them.  The  truth  is,  it  has  become  like  an 
established  custom,  this  different  and  less 
courteous  way  of  speaking  to  children  on 
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small  occasions  and  minor  matters.  People 
who  are  generally  civil  and  of  fair  kindliness 
do  it  habitually,  not  only  to  their  own  chil- 
dren, but  to  all  children.  We  see  it  in  the 
cars,  in  the  stages,  in  stores,  in  Sunday- 
schools,  everywhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  a  child  ask  for  any- 
thing without  saying  "  please,"  receive  any- 
thing without  saying  "thank  you,"  sit  still 
in  the  most  comfortable  seat  without  offering 
to  give  it  up,  or  press  its  own  preference  for 
a  particular  book,  chair  or  apple,  to  the  in- 
conveniencing of  an  elder,  and  what  an  out- 
cry we  have:  "Such  rudeness!"  "Such  an 
ill-mannered  child!"  "His  parents  must 
have  neglected  him  strangely."  Not  at  all ; 
they  have  been  steadily  telling  him  a  great 
many  times  every  day  not  to  do  these  precise 
things  which  _you  dislike.  But  they  them- 
selves have  been  all  the  while  doing  those 
Very  things  to  him  ;  and  there  is  no  proverb 
which  strikes  a  truer  balance  between  two 
things  than  the  old  one  which  weighs  exam- 
ple over  against  precept. 

However,  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  be  rude 
to  children  is  the  least  of  the  things  to  be  said 
against  it.  Over  this  they  will  triumph, 
sooner  or  later.  The  average  healthy  child 
has  a  native  bias  toward  gracious  good- 
behavior  and  kindly  affections.  He  will  win 
and  be  won  in  the  long  run,  and,  the  chances 
are,  have  better  manners  than  his  father. 
But  the  pain  that  we  give  these  blessed  little 
ones  when  we  wound  their  tenderness — for 
that  there  is  no  atoning.  Over  that  they  can 
never  triumph,  neither  now  nor  hereafter. 
Why  do  we  dare  to  be  so  sure  that  they  are 
not  grieved  by  ungracious  words  and  tones  ? 
that  they  can  get  used  to  being  continually 
treated  as  if  they  were  "  in  the  way  ?"  Who 
has  not  heard  this  said?  I  have,  until  I 
have  longed  for  an  Elijah  and  fire,  that  the 
grown-up  cumberers  of  the  ground,  who  are 
the  ones  really  in  the  way,  might  be  burned 
up,  to  make  room  for  the  children.  I  believe 
that,  if  it  were  possible  to  count  up  in  any 
one  month,  and  show  in  the  aggregate  all 
of  this  class  of  miseries  borne  by  children,  the 
world  would  cry  out  astonished.  I  know  a 
little  girl,  ten  years  old,  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment, whose  whole  physical  condition  is  dis- 
ordered, and  seriously,  by  her  mother's  habit- 
ual atmosphere  of  rude  fault-finding.  She  is 
a  sickly,  fretful,  unhappy,  almost  unbearable 
child.  If  she  lives  to  grow  up,  she  will  be  a 
sickly,  fretful,  unhappy,  hateful  woman.  Hut 
her  mother  is  just  as  much  responsible  lor  the 
whole  as  if  she  had  deranged  her  system  by 
feeding  her  on  poisonous  drugs.  Vet,  she.  is  a 
most  emisrieulious, devoted, ami  anxious  moth- 
er ;  and  in  spite  of  this  manner,  a  loving  one. 
She  doefl  not  see  know  there  is  any  better  way  I 


than  hers.  She  does  not  see  that  her  child  is 
mortified  and  harmed  when  she  says  to  her,  in 
the  presence  of  strangers,  "  How  do  you  sup- 
pose you  look  with  your  mouth  open  like 
that?"  "  Do  you  want  me  to  show  you  how 
you  are  sitting?" — and  then  a  grotesque  imi- 
tation of  her  stooping  shoulders.  "  Will  you 
sit  still  for  one  minute  ?"  "  Do  take  your 
hands  off  my  dress."  "  Was  there  ever  such 
an  awkward  child  ?"  When  the  child  replies 
fretfully  and  disagreeably,  she  doe3  not  see 
that  it  is  only  an  exact  reflection  of  her  own 
voice  and  manners.  She  does  not  understand 
any  of  the  things  that  would  make  for  her 
own  peace,  as  well  as  for  the  childJs.  Matters 
grow  worse,  instead  of  better,  as  the  child 
grows  older  and  has  more  will ;  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  poor  little  soul  will  be 
worried  into  the  grave. 

Probably  most  parents,  even  very  kindly 
ones,  would  be  a  little  startled  at  the  assertion 
that  a  child  ought  never  to  be  reproved  in 
the  presence  of  others.  This  is  so  constant 
an  occurrence  that  nobody  thinks  of  no- 
ticing it  5  nobody  thinks  of  considering 
whether  it  be  right  and  best,  or  not.  But 
it  is  a  great  rudeness  to  a  child.  I  am 
entirely  sure  that  it  ought  never  to  be  done. 
Mortification  is  a  condition  as  unwholesome 
as  it  is  uncomfortable.  When  the  wound  is 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  a  parent  it  is  all  the 
more  certain  to  rankle  and  do  harm.  Let 
a  child  see  that  his  mother  is  so  anxious  that 
he  should  have  the  approbation  and  goodwill 
of  her  friends  that  she  will  not  call  their  atten- 
tion to  his  faults  ;  and  that,  while  she  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  allows  herself  to 
forget  to  tell  him  afterward,  alone,  if  he  has 
behaved  improperly,  she  will  spare  him  the 
additional  pain  and  mortification  of  public 
reproof ;  and,  while  that  child  will  lay  those 
secret  reproofs  to  heart,  he  will  still  be  happy. 

I  know  a  mother  who  had  the  insight  to 
see  this,  and  the  patience  to  make  it  a  rule ; 
for  it  takes  far  more  patience,  far  more  time, 
than  the  common  method. 

She  said  sometimes  to  her  little  boy,  after 
callers  had  left  the  parlor,  "  Now,  dear,  I  am 
going  to  be  your  little  girl,  and  vou  are  to  be 
my  papa.  And  we  will  play  that  [a  gentle- 
man has  just  come  in  to  see  you,  and  I  will 
show  you  exactly  how  you  have  been  behaving 
while  this  lady  has  been  calling  to  see  me* 
And  you  cau  see  if  you  do  not  feel  very  sorry 
to  have  your  little  girl  behave  so." 

Here  is  a  dramatic  representation  at  once 
which  that  boy  does  not  mu  d  to  see  repeated 
many  times  before  he  is  forever  cured  of  in- 
terrupting, or  pulling  his  mother's  gown,  of 
drumming  on  the  piano,  etc.,  etc. — of  the 
thousand  and  one  things  which  able-bodied 
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children  can  do  to  make  social  visiting  where 
they  are  a  martyrdom  and  a  penance. 

Once  I  saw  this  same  little  boy  behave  so 
boisterously  and  rudely  at  the  dinner-table, 
in  the  presence  of  guests,  that  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  Surely,  this  time  she  will  have  to  break 
her  rule,  and  reprove  him  publicly."  I  saw 
several  telegraphic  signals  of  rebuke,  entreaty 
and  warning  flash  from  her  gentle  eyes  to  his, 
but  nothing  did  any  good.  Nature  was  too 
much  for  him  ;  he  could  not  at  that  minute 
force  himself  to  be  quiet.  Presently  she  said 
in  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  tone,  "  Oh, 
Charley,  come  here  a  minute,  I  wan't  to  tell 
you  something."  No  one  at  the  table  sup- 
posed that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  his  bad 
behavior.  She  did  not  intend  that  they 
should.  As  she  whispered  to  him,  I  alone 
saw  his  cheek  blush,  and  that  he  looked 
quickly  and  imploringly  into  her  face ;  I 
ajone  saw  that  tears  were  almost  in  her  eyes. 
But  she  shook  her  head,  and  he  went  back 
to  his  seat,  with  a  manful  but  very  red  little 
face.  In  a  few  moments  he  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  said,  "  Mamma,  will  you 
please  to  excuse  me?"  "certainly,  my  dear," 
said  she.  Nobody  but  I  understood  it,  or 
observed  that  the  little  fellow  had  to  run  very 
fast  to  get  out  of  the  room  without  crying. 
Afterward  she  told  me  that  she  never  sent  a 
child  away  from  the  table  in  any  other  way. 
"But  what  would  you  do,"  said  I,  "if  he 
were  to  refuse  to  ask  to  be  excused  ?"  Then 
the  tears  stood  full  in  her  eyes.  "  Do  you 
think  he  could,"  she  replied,  "  when  he  sees 
that  I  am  only  trying  to  save  him  from  pain?" 
In  the  evening,  Charley  sat  in  my  lap,  and 
was  very  sober.  At  last  he  whispered  to  me, 
"  I'll  tell  you  an  awful  secret,  if  you  won't  tell. 
Did  you  think  I  had  done  my  dinner  this 
afternoon  when  I  got  excused?  Well,  I 
hadn't.  Mamma  made  me,  because  I  acted 
so.  That's  the  way  she  always  does.  But  I 
haven't  had  to  have  it  done  to  me  before  for 
ever  so  long — not  since  I  was  a  little  fellow" 
(he  was  eight  now) ;  "  and  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  shall  again  till  I'm  a  man."  Then  he 
added,  reflectively,  "Mary  brought  me  all 
the  rest  of  my  dinner  up  stairs ;  but  I 
wouldn't  touch  it,  only  a  little  bit  of  the  ice- 
cream. I  don't  think  I  deserved  any  at  all, 
do  you? 

I  shall  never,  so  long  as  I  live,  forget  a 
lesson  of  this  sort  which  my  own  mother 
once  gave  me.  I  was  not  more  than  seven 
years  old  ;  but  I  had  a  great  susceptibility  to 
color  and  shape  in  clothes,  and  an  insatiable 
admiration  for  all  people  who  came  finely 
dressed.  One  day  my  mother  said  to  me, 
"  Now  I  will  play  '  house '  with  you."  Who 
does  not  remember  when  to  "playhouse"  was 
their  chief  of  plays?    And  to  whose  later 


thought  has  it  not  occurred  that  in  this  mimic 
little  show  lay  bound  up  the  whole  of  life? 
My  mother  was  the  jolliest  of  playmates  ;  she 
took  the  worst  doll,  the  broken  tea-set,  the 
shabby  furniture,  and  the  least  convenient 
corner  of  the  room  for  her  establishment. 
But  social  life  became  a  round  of  festivities 
when  she  kept  house  as  my  opposite  neighbor. 
At  last,  after  the  washing-day,  and  the  bak- 
ing-day, and  the  day  when  she  took  dinner 
with  me,  and  the  day  when  we  took  our  chil- 
dren and  walked  out  together,  came  the  day 
for  me  to  take  my  oldest  child  and  go  across 
to  make  a  call  at  her  house.  Chill  discomfort 
struck  me  on  the  very  threshold  of  my  visit. 
Where  was  the  genial,  laughing,  talking  lady, 
who  had  been  my  friend  up  to  that  moment? 
There  she  sat,  stock-still,  dumb,  staring  first 
at  my  bonnet,  then  at  my  shawl,  then  at  my 
gown,  then  at  my  feet ;  up  and  down,  down 
and  up,  she  scanned  me,  barely  replying  in 
monosyllables  to  my  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion ;  finally  getting  up  and  coming  nearer, 
and  examining  my  clothes  and  my  child's 
still  more  closely.  A  very  few  minutes  of 
this  were  more  than  I  could  bear ;  and,  al- 
most crying,  I  said,  "Why,  mamma,  what 
makes  you  do  so  ?"  Then  the  play  was  over, 
and  she  was  once  more  the  wise  and  tender 
mother,  telling  me,  with  much  laughter,  that 
it  was  precisely  in  such  a  way  I  had  stared, 
the  day  before,  at  the  clothes  of  two  ladies 
who  had  come  in  to  visit  her.  i  never  needed 
that  lesson  again.  To  this  day,  if  I  find  my- 
self departing  from  it  for  an  instant,  the  old 
tingling  sense  of  shame  burns  in  my  cheeks. 

To  this  day,  also,  the  old  tingling  pain 
burns  my  cheeks  as  I  recall  certain  rude  and 
contemptuous  words  which  were  said  to  me 
when  I  was  very  young,  and  stamped  on  my 
memory  forever.  Once  my  father  called  me 
a  "  stupid  child"  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 
I  had  brought  him  the  wrong  book  from  his 
study.  Nothing  could  be  said  to  me  to-day 
which  would  give  me  a  tenth  part  of  the 
hopeless  sense  of  degradation  which  came 
from  those  words.  Another  time,  on  the 
arrival  of  an  unexpected  guest  to  dinner,  I 
was  sent,  in  great  hurry,  away  from  the  table, 
to  make  room,  with  the  remark  that  "  it  was 
not  of  the  least  consequence  about  the  child ; 
she  can  just  as  well  have  her  dinner  after- 
ward." "  The  child"  would  have  been  only 
too  happy  to  help  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
sudden  emergency,  if  the  thing  had  been 
differently  put;  but  the  sting  of  having  it 
put  in  that  way  I  never  forgot.  Yet  in  both 
these  instances  the  rudeness  was  so  small,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  habitually  see,  that 
they  would  be  too  trivial  to  mention,  except 
for  the  bearing  of  the  fact  that  the  pain  they 
gave  has  lasted  till  now. 
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When  we  consider  seriously  what  ought  to 
be  the  nature  of  a  reproof  from  a  parent  to 
a  child,  and  what  is  its  end,  the  answer  is 
simple  enough.  It  should  be  nothing  but  the 
superior  wisdom  and  strength  explaining  to 
inexperience  and  feebleness  wherein  they  have 
made  a  mistake,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
avoid  such  mistakes  in  future.  ^  If  personal 
annoyance,  impatience,  antagonism  enter  in, 
the  relation  is  marred  and  the  end  endan- 
gangered.  Most  sacred  and  inalienable  of  all 
rights,  is  the  right  of  helplessness  to  protec- 
tion from  the  strong,  of  ignorance  to  counsel 
from  the  wise.  If  we  give  our  protection  and 
counsel  grudgingly,  or  in  a  churlish,  unkind 
manner,  even  to  the  stranger  that  is  in  our 
gates,  we  are  no  Christians,  and  deserve  to  be 
stripped  of  what  little  wisdom  and  strength 
we  have  hoarded.  But  there  are  no  words  to 
say  what  we  are  or  what  we  deserve,  if  we  do 
thus  to  the  little  children  whom  we  have 
dared,  for  our  own  pleasure,  to  bring  into  the 
perils  of  this  life,  and  whose  whole  future 
may  be  blighted  by  the  mistakes  of  our  care- 
less hands. 

Selected. 

Deeper  than  all  sense  of  seeing 
Lies  the  secret  source  of  being, 
And  the  soul  with  truth  agreeing, 

Learns  to  live  in  thoughts  and  deeds  ; 
For  the  life  is  more  than  raiment, 
And  the  earth  is  pledged  for  payment, 

Unto  man  for  all  his  needs. 
Nature  is  our  common  mother, 
Every  living  man  our  biother, 
Therefore  let  us  serve  each  other; 

Not  to  meet  the  law's  behests, 
But  because  through  cheerful  giving 
We  shall  learn  the  art  of  living, 
And  to  live  and  serve  is  bent. 
Life  is  more  than  what  man  fancies, 
Not  a  game  of  idle  chances, 
But  it  steadily  advances 

Up  the  rugged  heights  of  time, 
Till  each  eornplex  web  of  trouble, 
Every  sad  heart's  broken  bubble, 
Hath  a  meaning  most  sublime. 
More  of  practice,  less  profession, 
Mor^  of  linmx-ss,  less  concession, 
More  of  freedom,  less  oppression, 

In  the  ohurch  and  in  the  state  ; 
More  of  life  and  less  of  fashion, 
Mor<*  of  love  and  less  of  passion, 

That  will  make  us  good  and  great. 
When  true  hearts,  divinely  gifted, 
From  the  chiill Of  error  sifted, 
On  tln-ir  crosses  are  uplifted, 

Shall  the  world  most  clearly  see, 
That,  earth's  greatest  time  of  trial 
Calls  for  holy  self  denial, 

Calls  on  men  to  do  and  be. 
Hut  forever  and  forever, 
Let  it,  be  the  soul's  endeavor 
Love  from  hatred  to  dissever, 

And  in  whatso'er  we  do, 
Won  by  truth's  eternal  beauty, 
To  our  blghelt  sense  of  duty 
Evermore  be  firm  and  true.  B.  DoTU 


From  the  (London)  Friend  of  11th  mo.,  1868. 

Slaughter  of  Sea  Birds. — P.  0.  Morris,  dating 
from  Nunburnholme  Rectory,  Yorkshire,  on  the 
13th  ult.,  writes  to  the  Times  that  the  discussion 
and  observations  in  that  journal  have  borne  good 
fruit  in  a  movement  in  the  "  East  Riding,"  for  ob- 
taining an  Act  of  Parliament  to  stop  the  destruction 
of  the  gulls  during  the  breeding  season.  He  also 
sends  the  following  verses  on  the  subject,  composed 
by  R.  Wilton,  the  Rector  of  Loudesborough  : — 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SEA  BIPwDS. 
Stay  now  thine  hand  ! 
Proclaim  not  man's  dominion 
Over  God's  works,  by  staining  rocks  and  sand 
With  sea  birds'  blood-stained  plume  and  broken 

pinion. 
Oh  stay  thine  hand  ! 
Spend  not  thy  days  of  leisure 
In  scattering  death  along  the  purple  strand 
For  very  wantonness,  or  pride,  or  pleasure. 
For  bird's  sake  spare  !' 
Leave  it  in  happy  motion 
To  wheel  its  easy  circles  through  the  air, 
Or  rest  and  rock  upon  the  shining  ocean. 
For  man's  sake  spare  ! 
Leave  him  this  thing  of  beauty, 
To  glance  and  glide  before  him  everywhere, 
And  throw  a  gleam  on  after  days  of  duty. 
For  God's    sake  spare  1 
He  notes  each  sea  bird  falling  ; 
And  in  Creation's  groans  marks  its  sad  share, 
Its  dying  cry — for  retribution  calling. 
Oh  stay  thine  hand  ! 
Cease  from  this  useless  slaughter  ; 
For  though  kind  nature  from  the  rocks  and  sand 
Washes  the  stains  each  day  with  briny  water, 
Yet  on  thine  hand, 
Raised  against  God's  fair  creatures, 
Beware,  lest  there  be  found  a  crimson  brand, 
Indelible  by  any  force  of  nature." 

F.  0.  M.  adds,  as  a  P.S.,  that  the  swallows  and 
martins  had  left  them  en  mate*  unusually  early 
this  year,  and  that  the  geese,  whose  non-appear- 
ance three  or  four  years  ago  caused  so  much  atten- 
tion in  the  country,  had  reappeared  again  as  in  the 
days  of  yore.  An  immense  number  of  them  had 
wended  their  way  over  his  head  on  the  evening  of 
the  11th.  r 

m 

GRASS. 

BY  HUGH  M  ACM  IMiAN. 
(Continued  from  page  R03.) 

Let  us  look  for  a  little  at  this  clothing  of 
the  grass,  which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  a 
pledge  and  guarantee  of  our  own  clothing. 
The  sacred  writers  did  not  dwell  directly  on 
the  beauty  of  nature.  There  is  no  artistic 
painting  in  Scripture;  no  coloring  or  drawing 
for  the  sake  of  the  picture  itself,  rather  than 
for  any  purpose  which  it  is  to  serve.  Our 
poets  never  weary  of  "  the  splendor  in  the 
grass,  of  clory  in  the  flower.  The  Hebrew 
poet,  doubtless,  perceived  that  glory  and 
splendor  too,  but  ho  uses  thorn  only  in  inci- 
dental illustrations  ami  illusions,  to  color 
spiritual  thoughts.  The  grass  and  the  flower 
arc  not  beautiful  or  glorious  '  r  their  own 
snkes,  but  solely  :\s  pictures  of  spiritual  things 
— as  hieroglyphics  in  the  alphabet  of  Diviue 
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language.  It  is  right,  however,  that  we  should 
regard  the  objects  of  nature  with  interest  for 
their  own  sake,  as  appealing  to  our  love  of 
beauty,  and  affording  to  us  proofs  of  heavenly 
design  ;  and,  while  the  Bible  teaches  us  that 
nature  must  be  interpreted  by  our  knowledge 
of  God,  we  shall  find  a  most  delightful  and 
profitable  sphere  of  study  in  interpreting  God 
by  our  knowledge  of  nature,  which  He  de- 
signed to  be  not  a  veil,  but  a  revelation.  The 
grass  of  the  field  is  well  worth  studying  in 
this  way.  It  is  said  of  the  great  Galileo — 
who  had  been  accused  of  infidelity  because  he 
asserted  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun, 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  language  of 
Scripture — that  when  questioned  by  the  Ro- 
man Inquisition  as  to  his  belief  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  he  pointed  to  a  straw  lying  on  the  floor 
of  his  dungeon,  saying  to  his  accusers  that, 
from  the  structure  of  that  trifling  object,  he 
would  infer  with  certainty  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  Creator.  And  this  is  the  welcome 
conclusion  to  which  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  grass  of  the  field  inevitably  leads. 

No  proof  of  the  Creator's  care  in  minister- 
ing to  the  higher  tastes  and  capacities  of  man 
is  more  striking  than  the  abounding  and  uni- 
versal beauty  of  the  grass.  How  dull  and 
uninteresting  would  the  earth  be  without  its 
soft,  bright  verdure  !  In  every  landscape  it 
is  the  most  conspicuous  object,  the  ground- 
color on  which  Nature  embroiders  her  varied 
patterns,  and  from  the  midst  of  which  the  gay 
hues  of  flowers  come  forth  in  greater  bril- 
liancy, by  the  force  of  contrast,  to  arrest  the 
admiring  gaze.  What  can  be  lovelier  than 
the  meadows  in  May?  The  eye  that  has 
lately  looked  out  on  the  cold  plain  of  snow 
or  the  leafless  tree,  gazes  with  delight  upon 
the  "  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth 
in  the  clear  shining  after  rain,"  so  richly,  deli- 
cately, transparently  green.  And  when  the 
season  advances,  and  the  grass  twinkles  in  the 
warm  air,  and  the  daisies  in  thousands  open 
their  round,  innocent  eyes  in  wonder  among 
it,  and  the  buttercups  spread  over  it  their  cloth 
of  gold,  and  the  bright  sunbeams  and  the 
light-footed  shadows  of  the  fleecy  clouds 
overhead  chase  each  other,  in  little  rippling 
waves,  over  its  surface,  like  smiles  and 
thoughts  over  a  human  face,  it  seems  as  if 
a  larger  and  a  brighter  feeling  of  life  came 
with  the  lovely  spectacle,  and  as  if  every  tiny 
spear  of  grass  bore  the  admiring  spirit  upon 
it  from  the  decays  of  earth  nearer  to  the  glory 
and  the  fulness  of  heaven.  No  sight  can  be 
fairer  than  a  woodland  nook,  or  a  forest  glade 
with  the  tall,  untrodden  grass  in  its  dewy 
freshness,  waving  under  the  trees,  intermingled 
with  palmy  clusters  of  fern  leaves,  and  tipped 
on  the  top,  like  billows  that  break  into  foam, 
with  snowy  wild-flowers  ;  or  those  round  fairy 


knolls,  whose  pillowy  softness  invites  the 
dreamer  to  repose  in  the  noonday  heat,  and 
which  offer  themselves  in  mammary  tender- 
ness to  feed  the  rabbit  and  the  wild  deer. 
Beautiful  is  the  grass  when  it  covers  the  de- 
caying thatch  of  the  cottage,  making  it  look 
more  like  a  natural  object  than  a  work  of 
man  ;  tender  it  is,  when  it  lays  its  rich  carpet 
beside  the  threshold  of  the  poor,  to  soften 
unconsciously  the  heavy  footfall  of  toil,  and 
refresh  the  weary  eye  of  care,  and  remind  the 
lowliest,  by  its  mute  appeal,  of  their  share  in 
nature's  feast  of  simple  gladness. 

Nowhere  is  the  beauty  of  the  grass  seen  to 
so  much  advantage  as  in  our  own  country. 
Its  exquisite  verdure  makes  the  pastoral  land- 
scapes of  Britain  among  the  loveliest  spots  of 
earth.    The  grass  in  Palestine,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  neither  universal  nor  perennial.  In 
some  few  favored  spots,  where  the  air  is  moist 
and  the  sun  shaded  by  trees,  it  grows  in  rich 
profusion,  and  forms  a  continuous  sward.  We 
are  told  that  there  was  "  much  grass  "  in  the 
wilderness  of  Capernaum,  where  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  was  performed,  and 
that  the  compassionate  Saviour  made  the 
weary  and  hungry  multitude  sit  down  on  it. 
It  fills  up  the  ground-work  of  the  beautiful 
scenic  pictures  of  Lebanon  and  Galilee;  it 
springs  up  in  the  lifeless  deserts  of  Judea  to 
the  music  and  the  sparkle  of  the  desert  foun- 
tain.   But  in  general  the  face  of  the  country 
is  but  thinly  clad  with  it.  The  bright  showers  i 
and  sunbeams  of  spring  stimulate  it  into  rapid  i 
growth,  but  in  the  scorching  glare  of  summer 
it  speedily  withers,  leaving  the  fields  brown  \ 
and  the  hills  bare  and  desolate.    And  hence 
most  of  the  images  derived  from  it  in  Scrip- 
ture are  sad  and  melancholy,  and  speak  more 
of  human  vanity  and  decay  than  human  hope 
and  lifefulness.    Every  traveller  admits  that 
an  English  meadow  in  May  iif  a  far  lovelier  [ 
sight  than  the  lily-covered  slopes  of  Tabor  or  t 
the  oleander-wreathed  shores  of  Gennesaret. 
The  exuberant  vegetation  of  the  East  does  • 
not  sufficiently  hide  the  cracked  and  parched  i 
soil,  and  forms  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  i 
bright,  elastic  carpet  of  silken  grass,  such  as  ■ 
covers  our  lawns  and  fields  from  summer  to  >[ 
summer  in  perennial  luxuriance.    The  eye 
soon  tires  of  flaunting  flowers,  but  it  never  » 
wearies  of  the  modest  livery  of  the  grass.  Its 
simple  verdure  is  earth's  chosen  robe,  the  j 
household  dress  of  our  common  mother,  and  \ 
none  else  becomes  her  half  so  well. 

-Look  at  each  single  plant,  and  you  will  : 
find  that  the  beauty  of  the  mass  is  still  more  . 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  individual.  The  ; 
finest  ribbon  of  man's  manufacture  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  compared  in  richness  and  trans-  ; 
parency  of  texture  to  its  blades.  How  grace- . 
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|  ?ul  is  the  tall,  waving  culm  or  stem,  with  its 
jinotted  joints!    How  light  and  airy  are  its 
silvery  and  purple  panicles,  so  modest  and 
sober  that  few  would  suspect  them  to  be  blos- 
soms at  all !  How  delicately  fashioned  is  each 
part  of  the  bearded  plume!  A  model  of  sym- 
metry, elegance  and  strength  is  each  little 
spear  of  grass  that  pierces  the  sod  and  shim- 
mers in  the  sunshine.    Though  formed  to  be 
cropped  by  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  trodden 
jnder  foot  of  man ;  though  "  to-day  in  the 
peld  and  to-morrow  cast  into  the  oven,"  there 
I  is  as  much  skill  expended  in  its  construction 
is  in  the  palm-tree,  destined  to  last  for  cen- 
.uries,  and  lifting  up  its  head  securely  above 
:he  ravages  of  man  and  beast.    Ask  the 
skilful  artist  to  construct  for  you  a  plant 
which  will  bear  uninjured  the  summer's  heat 
^nd  the  winter's  frost ;  which  will  rise  elastic 
'from  the  heavy  footstep  and  the  cumbrous 
snow-wreath  ;  which  will  speedily  reform  the 
parts  that  have  been  broken  off  or  injured ; 
!  which  will  wave  with  the  wind  and  stand  up- 
right under  the  rain  and  hail ;  which  will 
inite  elegance  with  strength,  slenderness  with 
)eauty,  and  eminent  usefulness  with  all, — and 
!  iow  vain  and  abortive  would  be  his  attempts. 
Ajid  yet  all  these  opposite  qualities  unite  in 
;he  lowly  grass,  which  covers  with  countless 
ac-similes  of  itself  a  single  acre  of  meadow, 
md  fit  it  admirably  for  the  purposes  which  it 
;erves  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
!*rows. 

The  structure  of  the  grass  exhibits  interest- 
ng  proofs  of  design.  The  root,  in  proportion 
,o  its  size,  is  more  fibrous  and  tenacious  than 
hat  of  any  other  plant.  In  some  instances 
t  is  so  vital  that,  like  Hercules'  Hydra,  the 
nore  it  is  hacked  and  cut,  the  faster  it  spreads 
itself ;  and  it  runs  so  extensively,  each  joint 
sending  up  a  new  shoot,  that  it  encloses  a  con- 
siderable space  of  soil.  Jn  this  way  the  grass 
'lusters  closely  together, and  covers  the  ground 
is  with  a  carpet ;  while,  in  the  absence  of  blos- 
soms, which  are  often  prevented  from  forming 
>y  the  cropping  of  animals,  the  budding  roots 
>ropagate  the  plant,  so  that  the  effect  of 
grazing  pasture  lauds  is  always  to  increase 
j.he  vegetation  laterally,  and  make  the  ver- 
lure  more  compact.  The  stem  or  culm  is 
jiollow,  provided  at  intervals  with  knots,  and 
11  vested,  as  if  by  some  mysterious  process  of 
dectrotype,  with  a  thin  coating  of  Hint.'  It 
s  constructed  in  this  manner  so  as  to  combine 
he  utmost  strength  with  its  light  and  elegant 
onii ;  and  so  efficient  are  these  mechanical 
kppliances,  that  it  rarely  gives  way  under  the 
brce  of  the  most  violent  winds,  unless  when 
heavy  and  long-continued  rains  lay  it  pros- 
irate  and  beat  uponitunt.il  its  elasticity  is 
destroyed.  The  leaves  next  exhibit,  an  adap- 
tation to  circumstances  no  less  remarkable. 


They  are  spear-shaped  and  strongly  ribbed 
with  threads  of  flinty  fibre,  thus  forming 
wedges  admirably  fitted  for  forcing  their  way 
with  least  resistance  through  the  soil ;  they 
are  long,  narrow,  alternate,  and  sheathing  the 
stem  for  a  considerable  distance,  in  order  to 
present  as  small  a  surface  and  give  as  light  a 
hold  as  possible  to  the  winds ;  they  are  desti- 
tute of  branches,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for 
growing  together  in  masses  without  suffering 
from  want  of  air  and  light — the  whole  stem 
being  succulent  and  covered  with  spiracles  or 
air-holes,  thus  acting  as  lungs  along  with  the 
leaves.  And  last  of  all,  the  flower  ."is  a  per- 
fect miracle  of  design.  It  is  produced  fr.om 
the  upper  sheath,  which  encloses  it  altogether 
when  young  j  it  is  disposed  in  simple  or  branch- 
ing heads,  each  head  consisting  of  two  or  more 
chaffy  scales,  inserted  the  one  above  the  other, 
like  the  plates  of  a  steel  cuirass.  From  each 
of  these  scales  three  slender  white  threads 
hang  out,  crowned  with  yellow,  dusty  knobs, 
playing  freely  about  in  every  breeze.  These 
little  threads,  or  stamens,  are  of  the  most 
vital  importance;  for  without  their  agency 
the  ears  of  corn  would  not  fill  with  the  nu- 
tritious grain,  and  they  are  exposed  to  a 
thousand  casualties.  Upon  how  slender  a 
thread,  then,  does  human  life — sustained  by 
bread — hang  !  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
genera  and  more  than  five  thousand  different 
species  of  grass  exist  in  the  world.  But 
though  presenting  so  many  varieties,  the 
typical  character  is  singularly  strong  in  them 
all ;  the  whole  appearance,  the  general  air, 
the  manner  of  growth,  the  peculiarities  of 
structure,  are  in  each  species  so  similar,  that 
no  class  of  plants  can  be  so  easily  identi- 
fied. 

The  Creator  has  repeated  the  same  pattern 
more  frequently  in  the  grass  tribe  than  in  any 
other  order  of  vegetation,  as  if  in  admiration 
of  its  grace  and  simplicity.  Its  exquisite  per- 
fection enables  us  to  see  some  deeper  aspect 
of  the  Divine  character  than  the  mere  intelli- 
gence of  a  contriver — enables  us  to  see  God's 
care  for  helplessness  and  lowliness — His  care 
for  beauty  as  an  end,  and  not  as  a  mere  means. 
It  impresses  us  with  Jhe  perfect  wisdom  of  an 
Infinite  Spirit,  and  not  with  the  limited  in- 
genuity of  a  finite  mind.  It  displays  intellect 
as  well  as  intelligence,  purpose  as  well  as  de- 
sign, character  as  well  as  contrivance,  per- 
sonality as  well  as  law.  In  studying  it,  we 
seem  to  get  within  the  veil  behind  which  the 
Creator  works  in  secret;  we  come  into  con- 
tact, as  it  were,  with  his  mind  and  heart  ;  wo 
sec  Him  who  is  the  Invisible.  Standing  on 
the  green  sward,  each  blade  of  grass  whisper* 
t<»  the  inner  ear,  "Take  thy  slices  from  off 
thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground  ;'  and  the  i\>ponse  of  cm  ry 
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devout  spirit  must  be,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in 
this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

The  faculty  of  faith  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
upon.  The  sap  of  one  year  becomes  the  bark 
of  the  next.  New  layers  of  character  are  im- 
perceptibly added.  It  is  in  this  way  faith 
adds  to  itself  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  tem- 
perance patience,  and  to  patience  godliness, 
and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to 
brotherly  kindness  charity.  The  old  views 
and  experiences  are  outgrown  and  sloughed 
off,  .and  we  pass  onward  to  higher  spiritual 
stages.  The  voice  of  promise  to  us  is  : 
"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ; 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  ! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting 
sea." 

ITEMS. 

The  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  will  probably 
relieve  the  countries  of  Europe  from  the  threatened 
earthquakes.  The  mountain,  as  reported  by  At- 
lantic cable,  is  in  a  very  vigorous  condition — the 
streams  of  lava  filling  and  overflowing  the  long, 
deep  crevices  in  the  side.  The  direction  of  the 
current  is  the  same  as  during  the  eruption  of  1855. 
On  the  night  of  11th  mo.  16th,  the  upper  cone  dis- 
charged columns  of  ashes,  occasionally  illuminated 
by  flashes  of  fire.  Crowds  of  spectators  are  hurry- 
ing to  Naples  to  witness  the  grand  sight. 

George  Muller's  Work. — The  report  for  1867-8, 
shows  that  the  receipts  in  money  and  goods  for  the 
year  amount  to  $130,000,  which  has  been  expended 
on  the  Orphan  Establishment  at  Ashley  Downs,  near 
Bristol,  and  on  the  Scripture  Knowledge  Institution. 
The  former  embraces  five  large  stone  houses,  con- 
taining- twelve  hundred  orphan  children,  and  Muller 
is  making  an  addition  of  two  houses,  which  will 
enable  him  to  receive  2,050.  In  thirty-years  he  has 
received  unsolicited  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
£552,000,  and  although  no  year  has  been  so  trying 
to  his  faith  as  that  just  closed,  the  results  confirm 
him  in  the  "belief  that  faith  and  prayer  are  the  true 
method  of  eliciting  the  benevolence  of  God's  people. 
Some  one  writes  of  him  to  The  Boston  Journal: — 
"  He  lives  in  the  simplest  style,  and  does  not  allow 
himself  a  lounge  or  a  rocking-chair,  unless  he  is 
sick.  He  was  a  poor  man  when  he  began,  and.  is 
a  poor  man  to-day,  though  he  has  handled  millions 
of  money,  and  could  have  spent  it  as  he  would." 

South  Carolina  contains  nineteen  million  acres 
of  land,  of  which  only  one-fourth  is  under  culti- 
vation. The  remainder,  some  14,500,000  is  mainly 
in  primeval  forest.  Fully  half  of  the  4,500,000  now 
under  quasi  cultivation  is  for  sale,  some  of  it  even 
as  low  as  $1  per  acre,  and  ranging  from  that  up  to 
$20.  Good  farms  have  within  the  year  sold  as  low 
as  $3  per  acre,  and,  in  certain  cases,  even  below  that. 

The  Sun  a  Motor. — A  late  number  of  the  Scien- 
tific American  contains  an  account  of  experiments 
now  in  progress  by  Captain  Ericsson,  in  the  con 
struction  of  a  solar  engine,  to  be  driven  by  air, 
heated  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  which 
makes  300  revolutions  per  minute,  without  the  con- 


sumption of  any  fuel  whatever.  The  inventer  asserts 
that  before  the  close  of  the  present  season  bread 
will  be  baked  from  flour  ground  by  the  new  motor. 

Indian  Rkmains. — The  explorers  sent  out  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  search  of  American  an- 
tiquities,  have  discovered  a  large  number  of  skulls 
and  idols  in  the  mounds  of  Indiana,  Missouri  and  fj 
Tennessee.     These  remains  are  supposed  to  be  I 
older  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  found  in  || 
this  country,  and  are  believed  to  have  belonged  to  n| 
a  race  anterior  to  the  Indians.    The  skulls  are  4 
smaller  than   any  previously  noticed,  are  box-  i 
shaped  and  almost  square.    In  the  same  mounds  if 
were  also  found  pottery  and  implements,  unlike  any  (k 
that  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 

In  1682  William  Penn  promulgated  "  The  Frame  I 
of  Government"  of  Pennsylvania,  under  authority  jj 
of  the  charted  granted  him  by  King  Charles  II.  In  j| 
this  document  the  right  of  suffrage  is  given,  with-  I 
out  restriction,  to  "  the  freemen  of  said  province."  | 

In  1701  Penn  granted  what  is  known  as  the  L 
1 'Charter  of  Privileges."  By  this  intrument  the  4 
right  of  suffrage  was  broadly  given  to  "  the  freemen  | 
of  each  respective  county." 

The  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  adopt-  | 
ed  in  1776.  The  convention  that  framed  this  in- in- 
strument was  presided  over  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  | 
It  gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  "  every  freeman  of  I 
the  full  age  of  21  years."  The  men  of  the  Revo-  K 
lution,  while  asserting  their  own  rights  and  liberties  4 
against  proscription,  were  careful  to  stand  fast  if 
by  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  political  equality  of  all  j 
men. 

In  1790  a  new  constitution  was  framed.  Thomas 
Mifflin  presided  over  the  convention  that  made  it.:  Jj 
This  instrument  gave  the  right  to  vote  to  "every  -i 
freeman  over  the  age  of  21  year3." 

In  1839  the  constitution  was  revised.    John  Ser-  ! 
geant  presided  over  the  convention.    The  basis  of  i\ 
suffrage  was  changed,  so  as  to  include  only  "  every  '|; 
white  freeman  of  the  age  of  21  years." 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  black  men,  Jl 
if  black  they  were,  voted  in  Pennsylvania  on  pre-  j< 
cisely  the  same  conditions  as  white  men.  None  of  Iti 
the  evils  now  predicted  of  black  suffrage  were  ex-  -fl 
perienced.  Neither  the  mental  nor  social  equality  : 
of  the  two  races  was  thereby  established.  Amalga-  j  i 
mation,  either  through  matrimony  or  without,  was  <ji 
encouraged.  Not  a  black  man  was  made  Governor  <U 
or  Legislator.  Social  order  was  not  subverted,  jl 
The  Government  was  not  made  by  white  men  for  rjjji 
white  men,  but  by  all  men  for  the  benefit  of  all. —  ■j| 
The  Honesdale  Republican. 

The   Scientific   American   cautions    the   public  i  i 
against  the  use  of  adulterated  vinegar.    The  heavy  - 
government  tax  on  alcohol  has  raised  the  price  so  >f» 
much  that  resort  is  had  to  a  cheaper  substanee  to  >| 
give  the  required  acidity  to  vinegar.    For  this  pur-'  jf  i 
pose,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  ijl 
all  used :  though  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  cheapest  m  1 
and  sourest  thing  that  can  be  found,  is  chiefly  used.  jki 
This,  however,  is  very  destructive  to  pickles  and  j  j 
whatever  is  placed  in  it  for  preservation,  aud  very  fjl } 
injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  the  vine-  jt . 
gar  made  of  it.    A  gallon  of  the  stuff  called  vinegar  - 
can  be  made  for  a  cent  or  two  from  sulphuric  acid  ill ' 
and  water,  with  some  coloring  matter.    To  detect  >1 1 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  take  a  small  quanti-  J , 
ty  of  the  vinegar  in  a  clear  glass  and  drop  a  fe*'jl 
drops  of  the  chloride  of  barium  into  it,  or  the  jjf, 
nitrate  of  baryta.    If  the  liquid  presents  a  cloudy)!! 
appearance  there  is  sulphuric  acid  in  it,  and  itij[  1 
should  all  be  returned  to  the  manufacturer  orj|» 
turned  into  the  gutter.  ; 
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From  "  Religious  Duty,"  by  P.  P.  Cobbti. 
THANKSGIVING. 

Man  is  a  being  so  constituted,  that  his 
entiments  naturally  express  themselves  in 
lis  deportment,  words,  and  actions.    We  are 
ill  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  unless  we  have 
-eason  to  suppose  the  exertion  of  a  strong 
volition  to  control  the  display  of  any  senti- 
nent,  we  invariably  doubt  the  veracity  of 
such  as  do  not  show  themselves  externally 
n  all  these  ways.    In  like  manner  we  may 
well  suspect  the  sincerity  of  our  own  grati- 
ude  to  God,  when  we  find  that  the  expression 
>f  it  begins  and  ends  in  a  few  words  of  formal 
thanksgiving,   mostly   repeated   with  even 
greater  coldness  and  carelessness  than  de- 
grades our  prayers.    To  make  our  gratitude 
bredible  to  ourselves  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
ieetf;race  its  impulse  through  our  whole  outward 
bearing.     Beings  blessed  as   we   are,  and 
:apable   of   comprehending    our  blessings, 
Jmght  to  live  and  move  in  an  atmosphere  of 
an  ove  and  truth  ineffable.    Our  faces  ought  to 
veil  reflect   back  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  and 
he  joyful  tones  of  our  voices  to  seem  the 
^cho  of  its  halleluiahs.    What  fitness  have 
ihe clouded  brow,  Dae  peevish  whine,  for  the 

"feature  who  knows  that.  In  Unite  Love  is 
guiding  every  turning  of  his  path,  purposely 

,D  lead  him  to  everlasting  blessedness  ?  Our 
breftfthefS  attributed  to  Odin  himself  the 
laying,  "There  is  no  malady  more  severe  than 
lot  to  be  contented  with  our  lot."  Perhaps 
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we  might  add  further,  "  Nor  any  sin  worse 
than  a  repining  spirit." 

If  we  were  really  thankful,  we  should  show 
it  in  some  such  ways  as  these  : — 

We  should  be  absolutely  content  at  heart  ; 
not  merely  resigned,  but  cheerful.  There 
seems  great  error  current  in  the  world  on  this 
point.  True  religion  is  and  ought  to  be 
something  more  than  "  Islam."  Resignation, 
patience,  submission,  belong,  not  to  the 
happy  rule  of  human  life,  but  to  the  ex- 
ceptional hours  of  grief  and  agony  when  our 
poor  hearts  can  ascend  to  nothing  beyond. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  our  days,  when  God 
is  actually  loading  us  with  joys  of  the  senses, 
the  intellect,  and  the  affections',  to  talk  of 
"resignation"  seems  almost  a  mockery.  What 
if  we  can  imagine  some  other  pleasure  be- 
sides those  He  has  seen  best  for  us  ;  if  we 
yearn  for  larger  spheres  of  mental  action,  or 
more  tender  bonds  of  human  love  ;  if  we 
chafe  against  the  fetters  which  weakness  or 
poverty,  or  the  conduct  of  others  places  on 
our  freedom ;  if  we  smart  under  frequent 
bodily  pain,  or  the  worse  pangs  inflicted  bv 
unkindness, — what  are  all  these,  and  the 
thousand  trials  like  them,  compared  to  the 
great  over- weight  of  blessings  in  the  opposite 
scale?  Cannot  we  trust  God  who  has  given 
us  ninety  and  nino  pleasures,  that  if  lie  with- 
hold the  hundredth  it  is  from  no  forgetful- 
ness.no  niggardliness?  Cannot  wo  fool  in- 
sured that  lie  ever  makes  us  as  happy  as 
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will  consist  with  our  highest  welfare  now  and 
forever?  We  all  believe  this  in  theory,  but 
yet  our  spirits  are  forever  falling  back  into 
the  same  repining  state,  whrch  we  attempt  to 
cloak  under  the  name  of  resignation.  The 
martyr  of  an  agonizing  disease,  who  knows 
he  must  endure  tortures  ending  only  with  his 
life, — the  bereaved  heart  which  aches  in  utter 
solitude, — these  may  be  "  resigned."  It  is  a 
noble  and  holy  sight  to  see  how  in  such  trials 
even  the  weakest  often  rise  to  most  beautiful 
virtue,  and  "  in  patience  possess  their  souls." 
Sometimes,  even  under  such  torments,  men 
have  ascended  still  higher,  and  have  spoken 
of  the  joys  of  Divine  Love  pouring  into  their 
wounds  a  peace  ineffable. 

But  is  it  for  the  healthy  and  the  beloved 
to  talk  of  the  same  "  resignation"  as  if  in  re- 
linquishing, the  one  pleasure  denied  them  out 
of  their  full  harvests  they  were  exercising  the 
same  value  ?  When  we  cease  to  relish  the 
joys  God  grants  us,  because  there  is  still  an- 
other He  does  not  grant ;  when  we  sit  down 
with  folded  hands  and  say  to  our  great 
Parent,  "  Without  this  gift  we  cannot  enjoy  any 
other  of  Thine  innumerable  provisions  for  our 
happiness,  so  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  cheer- 
ful, but  we  are  resigned," — is  it  not  most 
puerile  pretence  ?  Does  not  old  Selden  say 
well,  "  If  a  king  should  give  you  the  keeping 
of  a  castle,  with  all  things  belonging  to  it — 
orchards  and  gardens,— and  bid  you  use  them, 
and  withal  promise  you  after  twenty  years  to 
remove  you  to  the  court  and  make  you  a 
privy-councillor, — if  you  should  neglect  your 
castle,  and  refuse  to  eat  of  those  fruits,  and 
sit  down  and  whine  and  wish  you  were  a 
privy-councillor, — do  you  think  the  king  would 
be  pleased  with  you  ?  Whilst  you  are  upon 
earth,  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  here 
(to  that  end  were  they  given,)  and  be  not 
melancholy  and  wish  yourself  in  heaven." 

It  was  a  great  word  of  Paul,  and  worthy  of 
his  mighty  soul,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  al- 
way:  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice."  Only  with 
the  spirit  of  religious  joy  can  the  great  duty 
of  gratitude  be  fulfilled,  and  every  other 
duty  made  perfect  by  alacrity  and  delight. 

Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  very  hard  to  be 
content  with  that  lot  which  Wisdom  Infinite 
sees  to  be  best  to  bring  us  to  the  very  highest 
end  attainable  by  a  created  being,  and  which 
the  God  we  love  guides  every  moment  ac- 
cordingly! Even  if  this  were  not  so,  if  it 
were  for  other  great  and  holy  ends  in  His 
creation  that  God  sometimes  withheld  our 
joys  or  inflicted  our  sufferings,  and  if  we  ob- 
tained no  individual  benefit  thereby,  could 
we  give  up  nothing,  endure  nothing,  for  His 
sake,  and  to  aid  His  blessed  designs  ?  It  is 
utterly  vain  to  talk  of  religion  at  all,  unless 
we  can  be  content,  unless  we  can  merge  our 


selfish  cravings  for  happiness  in  God's  right- 
eous will. 

Animal  spirits,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
have  much  to  do  with  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tentment.   Many  of  us  may  be  gay  and  satis-  | 
fied  under  circumstances  which  would  sorely 
try  our  elastically-constituted  neighbors.    To  i 
one  the  duty  is  generally  so  easy  as  to  demand 
no  moral  exertion  whatever.    To  another  it 
is  the  very  culmination  of  his  highest  efforts.  I 
But  small  or  great  the  difficulty,  on  all  of  us  [ 
it  lies.    If  we  have  natural  cheerfulness,  we  i 
must  keep  it  equable,  when  our  spirits  (as 
they  do  in  every  one)  fluctuate  from  want  of 
excitement  or  over-excitement.    If  our  cheer- 
fulness comes  not  naturally  from  our  bodily 
state,  then  it  must  come  from  something  far  j 
higher,  from  the  resolute,  virtuous  will,  at  B 
one  with  God,  and  loving  all  that  God  ap-  i 
points.        .        .        .       ...       .  J 

I  believe  that  few  things  would  more  com-  I 
pletely  modify  our  lives  than  habitual  thanks- 
giving.    Suppose  that,  instead  of  confining  I 
our  grace  to  one  meal  in  the  day,  we  were 
each  to  say  in  our  own  hearts  a  little  grace  1 
after  each  successive  occupation.    The  busi-  j 
ness  of  the  field  or  the  office  honestly  and  | 
punctually  performed  to  the  best   of  our  1 
abilities, — a  kind  act  which  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  accomplish,  whether  with  or  with-  | 
out  self-denial, — a  study  which  we  have  pur-  ! 
sued  to  the  enlargement  of  our  minds, — a  if 
conversation  which  has  aided  our  own  or  an- 
other's good  thoughts,  or  warmed  our  kindly 
sympathies  with  friendly  intercourse, — a  walk 
or  ride  in  the  fresh  air,  invigorating  brain  I 
and  limbs, — are  not  all  these  worth  a  "grace"  J1 
as  well  as  the  best  of  good  dinners  ?    And  if  ( 
we  were  thus  to  accustom  ourselves  to  thank  I 
God  for  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  how  l 
sharp  a  line  wrould  it  force  us  to  draw  be-  • 
tween  them  and  the  guilty  ones,  for  which  we  A 
would  not  dare  to  bless  Him  !    After  spend-  • 
ing  hours  of  idleness  when  labor  was  due  ; 
after  self-indulgence,  when  we  might  have  j 
benefited   our  brother ;   after  reading  bad  I 
books ;  quarrelling,  slanderous  or  unclean  ij 
talk ;  meals  at  which  we  sunk  our  souls  in  i 
gluttony  and  excess, — could  we  offer  thanks  ; 
after  these  things  to  Him  whose  gifts  we  had  j 
polluted?     Surely  not   the   most  impious  j 
among  us  all  !    Thanksgiving,  then,  would  f 
divide,   as    with   chemical    test,   the  evil 
pleasures  from  the  good ;  and  it  would  hal-  ' 
low  and  endear  these  good  ones  beyond  our 
conception.     To  a  loving  heart,  even  the 
merest  trifle  becomes  precious  when  accepted 
as  a  token  of  care  for  our  welfare ;  and  so  . 
every  blessing  of  mortal  life  may  be  taken 
as  proving  the  tender  mercy  of  Him  whom 
we  may  reverence  and  love  beyond  the  no- 
blest and   nearest  of  all  earthly  friend*,  j 
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These  feelings  come  to  us  all  at  times.  There 
are  days  (perhaps  most  commonly  when  the 
heart  is  softened  by  penitence,)  blessed  days, 
when  we  trace  everything  to  God's  hand,  and 
are  ready  to  weep  in  very  tenderness  for  the 
primrose  which  has  blossomed  in  our  favorite 
nook,  or  the  caresses  of  the  poor  dog,  which 
its  Maker  and  ours  has  taught  to  sympathize 
so  wondrously  with  our  joy  and  sorrow.  Oh 
that  we  could  keep  forever  fresh  such  feel- 
ings as  these!  It  is  not  they  which  are  false 
and  exaggerated.  It  is  our  ordinary  coldness 
which  is  a  mockery  of  the  great  reality  of 
God's  goodness  and  man's  obligations. 

We  see  so  darkly  into  futurity,  we  never 
know  when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or 
•    lament.    The  worst  appearances  often  have 
happy  consequences,  as  the  best  lead  many 
times  into  the  greatest  misfortunes. 

From  Friends'  Review, 

THE  ELDERSHIP  IN  THE  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS. 
By  W.  N.,  of  North  Carolina. 
18      The  Elders  of  whom  we  read  in  the  New 
■   Testament  were  the  same   officers   as  the 

Bishops  of  that  time — the  terms  "  Presbvter 
;  or  Elder"  and  "  Bishop  or  Overseer"  being 
e  used  synonymously.  In  the  early  periods  of 
tt  the  Society  of  Friends  the  word  "  Elder" 
p  was  frequently  used,  very  much  in  its  Scrip- 
-  turai  sense.  George  Fox  was  spoken  of  as 
i»|E'  our  worthy  Elder,"  and  in  one  of  the  early 
<  i  minutes  of  London  Yearly*  Meeting  Ministers 
ill  are  expressly  included  amongst  "  the  Elders 
is  of  the  Church."  But  it  was  not  until  the 
;t  year  1727  that  the  distinctive  office  of  the 
li  ;  Eldership,  with  our  present  acceptation  of  the 
■a  word,  was  created.  In  that  year  London 
f  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  the  following 
y  minute; 

ft       "  Monthly  Meetings  are  desired  to  appoint  some 
K    serious,  discreet  and  judicious  Friends,  who  are  not 
]f    Ministers,  tenderly  to  encourage  and  help  young 
Ministers  and  advise  others,  as  they,  in  the  wisdom 
■  of  God,  see  occasion,  and  where  there  are  meetings 
51f|of  ministering  Friends,  the  Frieuds  so  appointed 
68!    are  to  he  admitted  as  memhers  of  such  Meetings  of 
:]l  1  Ministers  and  to  act  therein  for  the  good  purposes 
'aforesaid/'    Subsequently  it  adopted  the  follow- 
ing :  <l  In  the  appointment  of  Klders,  age  or  wealth 
J  is  not  to  be  an  inducement  in  the  choice;  but  let 
«•  Buoh  be  appointed  as  fear  God,  love  his  truth  in 
lilt  sincerity,  are  sound  in  Christian  doctrine  and  of 
if;    clean  hands." 

isll  The  office  of  Overseer  was  created  about 
oc  the  year  1700. 

tt  It  lias  always  been  a  prominent  doctrine  of 
tJ  our  Society,  that  in  addition  to  those  qnaliii- 
1  cations  which  are  essential  to  the  Christian 
id  'character  and  which  arc  common  to  all  bo- 
ot lievers,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  must,  receive 
i  that  special  Ct  or  power  which  enables  them 
j    *  to  speak  to  mety  to  edification,  to  exhorta- 


tion and  to  comfort,"  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  for  the  "perfecting  of  the  saints." 
None  are  recognized  as  Ministers  but  those 
who  are  believed  to  possess  this  gift.  Yet  the 
testimony  of  experience  is  conclusive  that 
even  those  who  have  undeniably  received  so 
precious  a  gift  and  have  often  made  full 
proof  of  their  ministry,  are  still  fallible  be- 
ings— the  heavenly  treasure  is  in  earthen 
vessels.  And  if  this  be  the  condition  of  such 
as  these,  how  much  more  likely  is  it,  that 
those  who  are  mere  children  in  this  great 
work,  and  who  have  received  the  divine  gift 
and  calling  before  they  have  attained  to  ma- 
turity of  Christian  character,  may,  even  in 
the  midst  of  great  purity  of  purpose,  some- 
times need  a  friendly  hand  to  lead  them. 
Others  again  may  imagine  themselves  called 
to  this  work,  who  are  totally  mistaken  ;  and 
it  may  occur  that  some  intrude  themselves 
wilfully  into  the  ministry,  pretending  to  a 
call  of  which  they  really  have  no  evidence, 
either  within  them  or  without.  The  simple 
fact  that  ignorance  and  frailty  and  perverse- 
ness  do  unfortunately  sometimes  exhibit 
themselves,  either  separately  or  combined, 
even  in  those  who  are  divinely  called  to  the 
ministry,  led  to  an  early  care  on  the  part  of 
George  Fox  and  his  co-laborers  ;  and  this 
care  was  eventually  devolved  upon  the  ap- 
pointed Elders,  whose  original  and  special 
duties  were  "  tenderly  to  encourage  and  help 
young  Ministers,  and  to  advise  the  older 
ones,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  God  they  see  occa- 
sion." They  have  the  oversight  of  the  min- 
istry in  the  same  way  as  Overseers  have  of 
the  members  at  large.  Yet  it  is  not  an  over- 
sight of  supremacy  but  of  brotherly  love. 
"  Not  as  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  as  ex- 
amples to  the  flock."  It  is  a  solemn  charge 
delegated  by  the  Church  to  those  members 
who  are  best  qualified  for  the  work,  and 
based  upon  the  principle  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  with  itself,  however  various 
may  be  the  subjects  and  the  modes  of  its 
manifestations.  Its  dictates  and  teachings 
and  influences  will  always  be  in  agreement 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Of  necessity, 
then,  if  a  given  religious  act  is  believed  hv 
one  Christian  to  be  required  of  him  and  by 
another  to  be  wrong,  there  must  be  a  failure, 
by  at  least  one  of  them,  to  discern  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit;  and  although  mere  numbers 
do  not  secure  an  absolute  exemption  from 
error,  yet  every  mind  will  intuitively  ac- 
knowledge that  one  is  more  likely  to  be  Mis- 
taken than  many,  when  all  have  equal  at- 
tainments and  opportunities.  True  humility 
will  prompt  not  only  the  younger  to  submit 
themselves  to  those  \nIio  are  tart  her  advanced 
in  Christian  experience,  but  "  «»//  to  be  sul>- 
jeet  one  uuto  another"  1  Peter,  y.  5.  For 
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whilst  it  pleases  the  Head  of  the  Church 
often  to  teach  and  instruct  and  admonish 
the  Body  through  individuals,  so  sometimes 
he  teaches  and  admonishes  individuals 
through  the  Body,  or  through  those  officers 
appointed  by  the  Body  for  this  purpose. 
The  Church  is  not  independent  of  its  mem- 
bers, neither  are  the  members  independent 
of  the  Church.  Each  has  need  of  all  the 
others.  Therefore,  if  a  body  of  sound-minded, 
earnest  Christians,  believe  a  Minister  to  be  in 
error,  he  will  do  well,  in  meekness,  to  attach 
great  importance  to  their  honest  judgment; 
for  although  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
wrong,  yet  both  reason  and  experience  stamp 
such  a  supposition  as  improbable.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Church  does  doubtless  reveal  cases 
in  which  the  office  of  Eldership  has  been  so 
exercised  as  to  mar  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
yet  we  must  confess  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
also  productive  of  much  good.  80  solemn, 
however,  are  its  responsibilities,  that  meetings 
would  do  well,  in  making  appointments,  to 
bestow  much  thought  upon  that  combination 
of  general  gifts  which  constitutes  the  qualifi- 
cation— seriousness,  discretion,  good  judg- 
ment, fearing  God,  loving  his  truth  in  sin- 
cerity, soundness  in  Christian  doctrine  and 
cleanness  of  hands.  The  more  fully  these 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  developed,  the 
better  the  Elder  will  be.  Such  as  are  thus 
qualified  must  needs  have  a  very  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  ministrations  of  the 
Spirit.  Being  themselves  familiar  with  the 
pathway  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage,  they  are 
capable  of  estimating  the  correctness  and 
propriety  of  those  descriptions  and  directions 
concerning  it,  which  they  may  hear  from 
Ministers,  for  the  true  aim  of  ministry  is  to 
promote  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
perfection  of  those  who  have  been  converted. 
They  appreciate  the  value  of  the  ministry  by 
the  help  which  they  themselves  have  received 
from  it  at  various  periods,  and  their  sincere 
love  for  the  Lord's  truth  prompts  them  to 
improve*  every  opportunity  of  helping  those 
who  are  called  to  the  sacred  work  of  declar- 
ing the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ.  "Endeavoring  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace," 
they  sometimes  witness  a  wonderful  coinci- 
dence in  feeling  and  in  their  trains  of  thought, 
with  those  expressed  in  ministry,  and  they 
are  themselves  at  times  constrained  to  give 
utterance  to  a  few  expressions  which,  it  may 
be,  tend  to  unseal  the  lips  of  some  gospel 
messenger,  whose  way  before  seemed  to  be 
closed.  Such  experience  is  not,  however, 
constant  on  every  occasion.  Elders  are  very 
often  without  any  Special  confirmation  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  ministry  which  they  hear, 
and  judge  of  it  mainly  by  its  external  charac- 


teristics. It,  from  personal  knowledge,  they 
are  sure  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  condition 
of  some  or  of  all  of  the  hearers,  if  it  be  ac- 
cording to  sound  doctrine,  if  the  minister 
himself  appears  to  be  deeply  impressed  with 
his  subject,  if  his  manner  is  free  from  objec- 
tion, and  if  his  communication  be  not  tedious, 
these  circumstances  would  be  considered,  and 
very  justly,  as  affording  sufficient  evidence 
of  genuineness,  without  any  special  confirm- 
ation. But,  unfortunately,  even  genuine 
gospel  ministry  is  sometimes  deficient  in  some 
of  these  particulars.  Especially  may  the 
manner  be  so  objectionable,  from  the  force 
of  habits  into  which  the  minister  has  insen- 
sibly fallen,  and  from  the  want  of  opportunity  j 
to  acquire  that  mental  training  which  might 
enable  a  clear  expression  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing without  tediousness  and  repetition,  that 
even  a  genuine  exercise  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  rejecfed  as  spurious,  by  such  Elders  as 
have  had  good  opportunities  of  mental  culti- 
vation. It  is  not  always  that  due  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  fact  that  our  Society  does 
not  deem  any  literary  qualification  essential  I 
to  a  Gospel  Minister;  that  some  of  these  , 
have  scarcely  been  taught  the  elements  of 
human  learning;  that  their  opportunities 
and  associations  have  not  been  such  as  to 
promote  readiness  and  clearness  of  expression, 
and  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  min- 
istry they  have  had  little  or  no  advice  and 
assistance  tending  to  correct  faults  of  manner. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come  against  grammatical  rule, 
good  literary  taste  and  ministerial  decorum  ; 
but  those  who  are  truly  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing may  nevertheless  receive  some  benefit, 
and  those  who  in  lowliness  of  mind  remem- 
ber that  they  themselves  have  nothing  but 
that  which  they  have  received,  and  endeavor 
to  exercise  sympathy  and  charity  towards 
those  less  favored,  may  be  blessed  in  their  hu- 
mility. 

Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
very  many  congregations  there  are  some  at, 
least  who  cannot   appreciate  a  condensed, 
systematic  and  scholarly  discourse.    If  all 
men   were  strong-minded  and  learned,  all  » 
preachers  of  course  would  be  the  same ;  but 
as  all  men  are  not  such,  God,  in  kindness  to 
all,  calls  some  of  the  feeble-minded  and  of  f 
the  ignorant  in  this  world's  knowledge  to  [ 
publish  his  glad  tidings.    They  cannot  give 
such  a  theoretical  and  systematic  exposition  I 
of  "  the  plan  of  salvation"  as  would  satisfy 
the  curious,  but  having  been  taught  the  sim-  ! 
pie  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  so  they  teach  * 
others.    We  can  hardly  help  speaking  of  ! 
such  preaching  sometimes  as  poor  and  worth- 
less, and  unworthy  the  name  of  gospel  minis- 
try, when,  after  all,  if  it  had  been  couched  in  I 
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good  language,  with  the  elimination  of  re- 
dundances and  repetitions,  we  should  have 
considered  it  good.  The  Lord  has  a  work 
for  all  that  He  calls.  Various  orders  of  Minis- 
ters are  needed  for  various  orders  of  hearers, 
and  as  congregations  are  promiscuous,  it  it  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  qualifications  of  any- 
one laborer  should  adapt  him  to  the  preposses- 
sions and  prejudices  and  needs  of  all.  We  must 
bear  and  forbear  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

(To  be  continued.) 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  pilgrim's  PROGRESS." 
I  send  an  extract  from  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," believing  it  will  interest  the  readers 
of  the  Intelligencer,  and  be  of  use  to  many 
as  a  means  of  inducing  self-examination.  I 
have  hesitated  in  copying  the  matter  be- 
causeof  its  being,  perhaps,  somewhat  longer 
than  you  would  like ;  but,  on  account  of  its 
sterling  worth,  and  thesubject  having  been  con- 
tinually on  my  mind,  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to 
follow  the  inclination.        James  White. 
Sensual  reasoning  at  the  Bar  of  Truth.  The 
question  of  By-ends,  answer  of  Money-love 
thereto,  and  the  reply  of  Christian,  as  they 
were  "travelling  from  this  world   to  that 
which  is  to  come."    Being  a  parable  of  sober 
instruction. 

By-ends. — My  brethren,  we  are,  as  you 
see,  going  all  on  a  pilgrimage;  and  for  our 
better  diversion  from  things  that  are  bad, 
give  me  leave  to  propound  unto  you  this 
question:  Suppose  a  man,  a  minister  or  a 
tradesman,  &c,  should  have  an  advantage 
lie  before  him  to  get  the  good  blessings  of 
this  life,  yet  so  as  that  he  can  by  no  means 
come  by  them,  except,  in  appearance  at  least, 
he  becomes  extraordinary  zealous  in  some 
points  of  religion  that  he  meddled  not  with 
before;  may  he  not  use  this  means  to  attain 
his  end,  and  yet  be  a  right  honest  man  ? 

Money-love. — I  see  the  bottom  of  your 
question  ;  and,  with  these  gentlemen's  good 
leave,  I  will  endeavor  to  shape  you  an  an- 
swer. A  nd  first,  to  speak  to  your  question, 
us  it  concerneth  a  minister  himself:  suppose 
bt  minister,  a  worthy  man,  possessed  but  of  a 
very  small  benefice,  and  has  in  his  eye  a 
greater,  more  fat  and  plump  by  far  ;  he  has 
ulso  now  an  opportunity  of  getting  it,  yet  so 
is  by  being  more  studious,  by  preaching  more 

frequently  and  sealously,  and,  beoause  the 
temper  of  the  people  requires  it,  by  altering 
some  of  his  principles;  for  my  pari.  I  see  do 

reason  why  a  man  may  not  do  this,  provided 
IS  has  a  rail,  aye,  and  more  a  great  deal  be- 

hides,  and  yet  be  an  honest  man.    For  why? 

•  1st.  His  desire  of  |  g -renter  benefice  is  law- 
ful (this  cannot  be  controverted) since  it  is 
jiet  before  him  by  Providence;  so  then  ha 


may  get  it  if  he  can,  making  no  question  for 
conscience'  sake. 

2d.  Besides,  his  desire  after  that  benefice 
makes  him  more  studious,  a  more  zealous 
preacher,  &c,  and  so  makes  him  a  better 
man,  yea,  makes  him  better  improve  his 
parts,  which  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God. 

3d.  Now,  as  for  his  complying  with  the 
temper  of  his  people,  by  deserting,  to  serve 
them,  some  of  his  principles,  this  argueth, 
1.  That  he  is  of  a  self-denying  temper.  2. 
Of  a  sweet  and  winning  deportment.  And 
3.  So  more  fit  for  the  ministerial  function. 

And  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  question 
which  concerns  the  tradesman  you  mentioned. 
Suppose  such  an  one  to  have  but  a  poor  em- 
ploy in  the  world,  but  by  becoming  religious, 
he  may  mend  his  market,  perhaps  get  a  rich 
wife,  or  more  and  far  better  customers  to  his 
shop ;  for  my  part  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
may  not  lawfully  be  done.    For  why  ? 

1st.  To  become  religious  is  a  virtue,  by 
what  means  soever  a  man  becomes  so. 

2d.  Nor  is  it  unlawful  to  get  a  rich  wife, 
or  more  custom  to  my  shop. 

3d.  Besides  the  man  that  gets  these  by  be- 
coming religious,  gets  that  which  is  good  of 
them  that  are  good,  by  becoming  good  him- 
self :  so  then  here  is  a  good  wife,  and  good  cus- 
tomers, and  good  gain,  and  all  these  by  be- 
coming religious,  which  is  good;  then  Tore,  to 
become  religious  to  get  all  these  is  a  good  and 
profitable  design. 

The  answer  thus  made  by  Money-love  was 
highly  applauded  by  By-ends  and  one  Mr. 
Hold-the-  world  as  unanswerable,  and  so  i!  -  y 
eoncluded  to  come  up  with  Christian  and 
Hopeful,  who  were  in  advance  on  the  road, 
and  propound  the  question  to  them,  which 
they  did,  and  bid  them  to  answer  to  it  if  they 
could. 

Then  said  Christian,  even  a  babe  in  re- 
ligion may  answer  ten  thousand  such  ques- 
tions. For  if  it  be  unlawful  to  follow  Christ 
for  loaves,  as  it  is,  (John  vi.  26,)  how  much 
more  abominable  is  it  to  make  of  Him  and 
religion  a  stalking-horse  to  get  and  enjoy  the 
world !  Nor  do  we  find  any  other  than 
heathens,  hypocrites,  devils  and  witches,  that 
are  of  this  opinion. 

1st.  Heathens;  for  when  llamor  end 
Sheehem  had  a  mind  to  the  daughters  and 
cattle  of  Jacob,  and  saw  that  tin  re  was  no 
way  for  them  to  come  at  them,  but  by  be- 
coming circumcised,  they  said  to  their  com- 
panions :  If  every  male  of  us  be  cireumcisod, 
as  they  are  circumcised,  shall  not  their  cattle 
and  their  uuhstanee,  ami  every  beast  of  their* 
be  ours?  Their  daughters  ami  their  cuttle 
were  that  which  they  nought  to  obtain,  and 
their  religion  the  stalking-horse  they  made 
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use  of  to  come  at  them.  Read  the  whole 
story.    Gen.  xxxiv.  20-24. 

2d.  The  hypocritical  Pharisees  were  also 
of  this  religion  :  long  prayers  were  their  pre- 
tence ;  but  to  get  widows'  houses  was  their 
intent,  and  greater  damnation  was  from  God 
their  judgment.  Luke  xx.  46,  47. 

3d.  Judas  .  .  .  was  also  of  this  religion  : 
he  was  religious  for  the  bag,  that  he  might 
be  possessed  of  what  was  put  therein  ;  but  he 
was  lost,  cast  away,  and  the  very  son  of  per- 
dition. 

4th.  Simon  the  Wizard  was  of  this  religion 
too ;  for  he  would  have  had  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  he  might  have  got  raone)  therewith  ;  and 
his  sentence  from  Peter's  mouth  was  accord- 
ing. Acts  viii.  19-22. 

5th.  Neither  will  it  go  out  of  my  mind, 
but  that  that  man  who  takes  up  religion  for 
the  world,  will  throw  away  religion  for  the 
world  ;  for  so  surely  as  Judas  resigned  the 
world  in  becoming  religious,  so  surely  did  he 
also  sell  religion  and  his  Master  for  the  same. 
To  answer  the  question,  therefore,  affirma- 
tively, as  1  perceive  you  have  done,  and  to 
accept  of,  as  authentic,  such  answer,  is  heath- 
enish, hypocritical  and  devilish  ;  and  your 
reward  will  be  according  to  your  works. 

Then  they  stood  staring  one  upon  another, 
but  had  not  wherewith  to  answer  Christian. 
.  .  .  By-ends  and  his  company  staggered 
and  fell  back  that  Christian  and  Hopeful 
might  outgo  them.  Then  said  Christian  to 
his  fellow,  If  these  men  cannot  stand  before 
the  sentence  of  men,  what  will  they  do  with 
the  sentence  of  God? 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EDWARD  STABLER's  LETTERS. 

"■  The  disciples  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  when 
they  became  partakers  of  the  heavenly  spirit 
by  which  he  was  actuated  in  all  he  did,  found 
that  the  selfish  dispositions  by  which  they 
had  been  previously  governed,  were  changed 
by  its  pure  influence,  and  no  man  said  that 
anything  he  had  was  his  own,  but  ' they  had 
all  things  in  common.'  And  such  remains  to 
be  its  liberal  character,  especially  in  respect- 
to  the  good  things  belonging  to  its  own  na- 
ture and  kingdom  :  and  all  who  know  it  and 
are  governed  by  it,  become  like-minded  with 
it.  To  them  it  becomes  a  joy  when  others 
partake  of  the  same  precious  spirit  which 
blesses  them — and  they  are  disposed,  with 
the  prophet,  to  invite  '  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth  to  come  to  the  waters ;  and  him  that  hath 
no  money,  to  come  and  buy  wine  and  milk 
without  money  and  without  price.'  For,  as 
wine  and  milk  are  cordial  and  sustaining  to 
the  animal  being,  so  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  which  consist  in  f  all  righteousness, 
goodness  and  truth,'  alike  invigorating  and 
nutritious  to  the  spiritual  king." 


"  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  delightful 
office  that  is  connected  with  social  intercourse, 
than  that  of  communicating  to  those  we  love 
a  knowledge  of  those  things  by  which  they 
may  be  greatly  benefited  ;  nor  is  there  any 
enjoyment  derivable  from  the  same  source 
more  exquisite  than  to  see  them  partakers  of 
the  good  things  to  which  their  attention  has 
been  directed." 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  the  minds  of  all  the 
human  family  are  so  constituted  by  our 
heavenly  Father  that  they  are  all  disposed  to 
goodness  ;  and  every  person  who  becomes  un- 
righteous, does  it  by  resisting  the  native  im- 
pulses of  the  soul,  or  by  permitting  them  to 
becoming  degraded  by  a  pursuit  of  objects, 
the  attainment  of  which  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  those  exalted  and  beatific  feelings  which 
constitute  at  once  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
existence.  For  such  is  really  the  situation 
of  all  those  who  exchange  the  principles  j 
which  keep  them  innocent  for  any  gratifica- 
tion that  they  cannot  possess  without  becom-  | 
ing  guilty. 

"  We  are  all  at  school  in  our  present  state 
of  existence ;  and  are  continually  learning  1 
the  most  important  truths,  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  invariable  nature  and 
effects  of  principles  and  powers.  Our  heav- 
enly Father  has  placed  us  here  for  that  very 
purpose ;  and  he  has  given  to  each  of  us  a 
measure  of  '  his  good  Spirit '  to  instruct  us. 
He  makes  use  of  the  realities  of  experience 
as  mediums  of  education  ;  and  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  deceived  as  long  as  our  attention 
does  not  wander  from  these,  and  the  knowl- 
edge they  infallibly  impart." 

Oh  !  why  will  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  refuse  to  contemplate  the  glorious  fact,  \ 
that  justice,  mercy  and  truth  are  veritable 
powers,  by  which  the  Father  of  mercies  will 
make  them,  if  they  are  willing,  just,  merciful 
and  true ;  and  thereby  remove  far  from  them 
all  hypocrisy  and  every  woe!    It  is  the  same  1 
with  every  good  and  perfect  gift  that  cometh  , 
from  above,  and  they  constitute  the  steps  by 
which  a  man  may  ascend   from  earth  to 
heaven." 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  9mo.  2, 1850. 


When  the  summer  day  of  youth  is  slowly  '* 
wasting  away  into  the  nightfall  of  age,  and  r 
the  shadows  of  the  past  year  grow  and  deep-  1 
er  and  deeper  as  life  wears  to  a  close,  it  is 
pleasant  to  look  back  through  the  vistas  of 
time  upon  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  early  years. 
If  we  have  a  home  to  shelter,  or  hearts  to  re- 
joice with  us,  and  friends  who  have  been 
gathering  round  our  fireside,  then  the  rough 
places  of  our  wayfaring  will  be  worn  and 
smoothed  away  in  the  twilight  of  life,  while  . 
the  bright  sunny  spots  we  have  passed  through  : 
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will  grow  brighter  and  more  beautiful.  Happy, 
indeed,  are  those  whose  intercourse  with  the 
world  has  not  changed  the  course  of  their 
holier  feeling,  or  broken  those  musical  chords 
of  the  heart  whose  vibrations  are  so  melodious, 
so  tender  and  so  touching  in  the  evening  of 
age. 


THE  CHARM  OF  MANNER. 

No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
graceful  posture,  movement,  and  costume. 
But  the  charm  of  manner  lies  deeper  than 
these.  It  is  no  outside  varnish.  It  springs 
from  real  goodness  of  heart,  from  a  life  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  It  is  Christian  charity 
clothing  itself  spontaneously  in  fitting  ex- 
ternal expression.  It  gives  beauty  to  the 
plainest  face,  it  teaches  winning  words  and 
ways  to  the  most  ignorant.  There  lives  at 
this  moment,  in  the  town  of  New  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  a  small  unpainted  house  by 
the  roadside,  some  two  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage, a  poor  woman  by  the  name  of  Chloe 
Lankton,  bedridden  with  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. For  more  than  thirty  years  she  has 
lain  in  that  humble  apartment,  unable  to 
rise  to  be  removed,  the  subject  ot  continual 
bodily  pain,  at  times  of  such  excruciating 
pain  as  to  make  her  continued  life  almost  a 
continued  miracle.  Her  father,  her  mother, 
and  her  four  sisters  have  successively  died 
before  her  eyes,  and  been  carried  out  to  their 
long  home.  She  has  been  for  many  years 
left  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  means  of 
support  but  that  which  unsolicited  charity 

j  has  sent  her,  and  with  no  stated  companion- 
ship but  that  of  a  common  hired  domestic. 
Yet  the  grace  of  God  has  so  wrought  in  the 
heart  of  that  lone  woman  that  her  very  face 
is  said  to  beam  with  angelic  sweetness,  and 
all  who  go  to  see  her  come  away  charmed, 
as  if  they  had  been  to  visit  the  abode  of  a 
princess.  Young  people  for  miles  around 
visit  her,  not  in  the  spirit  of  compassion,  but 
for  the  pleasure  they  find  in  her  companion- 
ship. The  very  children  troop  to  her  abode 
to  show  her  all  their  latest  treasures,  and  no 
new  drees,  or  doll,  or  knife,  or  kite  is  thought 

'  quite  complete  till  it  has  had  the.  approval  of 

I  their  dearest  confident  and  friend.  What, 
has  given  this  lone  invalid  such  power  to 
flftptivate  and  charm  both  old  and  young? 
Nothing  but  the.  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 

1  working  in  her  heavenly  sweetness  of  char- 
acter, that  finds  a  natural  expression  in  all 
lovely  and  beautiful  ways. 

If,  then,  you  would  have  truly  good  Man- 
ners, in  their  very  highest  type,  seek  first  of 

1  all  goodness  and  purity  of  heart.     Be  filled 
with  a  kind  and  loving  spirit.     Prink  largeh 
of  that  charity  Which  doth  not.  behave  ilsclf 
unseemly  and   which  necketh  n<>f  her  own, 


which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  Good 
manners  are  only  the  natural  expression  of 
unselfish  benevolence.  If  this  be  wanting 
they  are  a  cheat  and  a  sham.  But  having 
this,  you  will  not  count  the  slightest  article 
of  dress,  the  most  inconsiderable  movement 
of  the  limbs  or  the  person,  the  most  trifling 
word  on  the  most  ordinary  occasion,  as  be- 
neath your  care  and  study,  if  thereby  you 
can  add  in  any  degree  to  the  happiness  of 
any  human  being. — Prof.  Hart. 

SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Our  elderly  Friends  with  whom  we  have 
often  been  favored  to  take  counsel  and  re- 
freshment, as  ties  which  have  attached  us  to 
this  world  of  probation,  are  passing  away  in 
gradual  succession,  and  probably  these  dis- 
pensations, meted  out  in  Infinite  Wisdom, 
have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  attachment 
to  each  other  among  those  that  remain. 

We  desire  the  expression  of  our  love  and 
sympathy  to  our  dear  friend  M.  In  her  weak 
and  declining  state  of  health,  we  tenderly 
wish  her  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort 
of  which  her  situation  will  admit,  and  above 
all,  that  the  evening  of  her  days  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  favor  of  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence, who  in  trials  that  are  past  hath  dealt 
bountifully  with  her.  All  "our  springs"  are 
in  Him,  and  they  are  opened  for  the  conso- 
lation and  refreshment  of  his  dependent  chil- 
dren in  the  needful  time. 

We  have  had  cause  in  seasons  of  affliction 
to  look  towards  this  inexhaustible  source,  when 
all  inferior  streams  have  been  dried  up.  We 
have  now  need  of  best  help,  and  in  gratitude 
to  a  perfectly  wise  and  merciful  Being,  who 
"afflicts  not  willingly,"  we  may  acknowledge 
it  is  afforded  to  our  comfort. 


Sometimes  we  purchase  valuable  experience 
by  our  misses  and  omissions,  for  all  human 
beings,  who  are  on  the  way  (and  keep  in  U) 
towards  a  better  country,  must  meet  with 
mortifications  and  tribulations ;  and  so,  thou 
wilt  eay,  they  will,  whatever  road  they  take. 
True;  but  they  are  of  a  different  nature,  and 
admit  not  of  the  same  healing  consolations. 
May  we  try  to  keep  in  the  right  way,  and 
keep  a  steady  eye  to  the  sure  puide,  which 
will  pilot  us  safely  through  the  trials  of  time. 

I  would  love  to  come  in  to  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, but  see  no  way  to  get  there,  as  our  chil- 
dren are  too  young  to  leave  so  long  alone.* 
Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  1  will  not 
be  tied  so  closely  at  home.  Sometimes  I  get 
weary.  I  think  of  Friends  and  meetings,  and 
how  I  would  love  to  be  there  with  them ;  and 

*  The  Vriend  livoH  novoral  nolo*  from  «h»Mt» 
Monthly  Mttrting  is  hold,  an«i  ko««pu  no  h««1p. 
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then  the  query  arises,  will  it  always  be  thus 
with  me?  But  the  answer  comes,  "Your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 
of  all  these  things."  These  words  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  have  often  been  very  precious 
to  me.  The  thought  that  my  Father  knows 
best  should  lull  all  misgivings,  silence  all  mur- 
murings,  and  lead  us  to  unquestionable  sub- 
mission. 

^^^NDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  5,  1868. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  present  No.  an 
article  from  Friends'  Review,  on  "The  Elder- 
ship in  the  Society  of  Friends,"  bv  W.  N.,  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  sentiments  are  so  nearly  our  own  that 
we  give  it  as  a  whole,  believing  that  the  subject 
is  one  which  should  claim  serious  attention 
as  affecting  the  best  welfare  of  the  Society. 

The  suspicion  with  which  the  Meeting  for 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  looked  upon  by 
some  Friends  jealous  of  universal  liberty, 
has  happily  diminished  ;  and  we  hope  that 
ministers  and  elders  will  be  faithful  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  gifts  with  which  they  have 
been  entrusted,  and  give  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  fear  of  an  assumed  authority.  It 
is  presumable  in  the  appointment  of  an  elder 
that  there  is  a  qualification  to  sympathize 
with  the  minister,  a  preparation  for  the 
baptism  essential  for  the  exercise  of  the 
ministerial  gift,  and  that  a  united  travail  of 
spirit  will  be  productive  of  good.  And  it  is 
reasonable  that  these  should  have  opportuni- 
ties of  conferring  together  and  administering 
such  counsel  or  encouragement  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion,  without  the  re- 
straint which  the  presence  of  the  whole  body, 
or  those  inexperienced,  would  properly  oc- 
casion. 

The  more  nearly  we  draw  to  the  centre  of 
life  and  of  power,  the  more  clearly  we  shall 
perceive  that  there  are  various  gifts  but  the 
same  spirit,  and  that  under  divine  guidance 
there  is  no  collision. 

Spain,  so  lately  considered  on  the  back- 
ground of  civilization  when  compared  with 
other  nations  and  with  the  humanitarian 
policy  of  the  age,  is  revealing  the  power  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty  when  it  is  imbibed  by  a 


few  energetic  and  intelligent  minds,  qualified 
to  inspire  the  masses  with  the  desire  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  bondage  and  stand  in  the  po- 
sition of  free  men. 

We  learn  from  the  public  journals  that  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  has  been  re-  i 
cently  held  in  Madrid,  having  for  its  object 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Spanish  do-  | 
mains.    It  lasted  about  five  hours,  and  re- 
sulked  in  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  total  and 
absolute  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.    The  report  further  states  that  "  it  I 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  persons  who 
got  up  and  managed  the  meeting  to  content  S 
themselves  with  a  vote  of  freedom  to  all  chil-  1 
dren  born  after  the  18th  of  September,  and  j 
to  all  persons  over  the  age  of  50  ;  but  the  ball  : 
having  been  set  rolling,  would  not  stop,  and 
we  have  now  before  us  the  recorded  deter-  j 
mination  of  some  5000  men,  representing  the  1 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  Madrid,  that  I 
slavery  shall  cease  utterly  from  henceforth 
in  Spanish  possessions." 

It  appears  that  the  Government  did  not  j 
fear  discussion  upon  the  subject,  but  posted 
notices  upon  the  doors  and  walls  around  that 
no  disorder  would  be  permitted.  A  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Junta  asserted  that 
slavery  was  a  crime,  and  that  if  white  men 
struggled  for  liberty,  no  less  should  they  de-  . 
sire  freedom  for  the  black  man.  Spaniards 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  liberty  they  had 
gained,  if,  through  selfishness,  they  counte- 
nanced the  oppression  of  the  unfortunate 
negroes.  His  earnest  words  were  enthu- 
siastically applauded.  Another  speaker  said 
that  upon  the  manner  of  settling  the  slavery 
question  depended  the  security  of  Cuba.  He 
contrasted  the  testimonies  given  in  favor  of 
free  labor  over  that  of  the  slave  in  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies,  and  cited  the  number  of 
illustrious  men  who  urged  the  absolute  abo- 
lition of  enforced  servitude.  He  said  that  so 
long  as  slavery  existed  in  a  State,  there  lay 
also  the  germ  of  death  to  liberty.  The 
Cuban  Senor  Labra  argued  for  the  equality 
of  races,  and  insisted  that  when  Cuban  depu- 
ties became  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Spanish  1 
legislative  body,  blacks  should  be  received  as 
well  as  whites.  Otherwise,  the  principle  of 
equality  proclaimed  by  the  revolution  would  ; 
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not  be  carried  out.  A  Catholic  priest  advo- 
cated all  laws  granting  equal  rights  to  the 
Ethiopic  race. 

A  letter  was  read,  signed  by  Carolina 
Coronado,  by  the  Marchioness  of  Nevares 
and  other  ladies,  asking  for  the  speedy  abo- 
lition of  slavery. 

It  was  proposed  to  establish  a  Ladies'  Anti- 
Slavery  Society. 

Some  "appropriate  lines,"  composed  by 
the  wife  of  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Madrid,  were  called  for,  and 
read  by  the  author,  Carolina  Coronado  de 
Perry,  who  was  made  Honorary  President  of 
the  meeting. 


The  Hadrosaurus  Foulkii. — We  ac- 
knowledge the  kindness  of  our  young  Friend, 
S.  R.  R.,  in  furnishing  for  our  paper  a  de- 
scription of  the  Hadrosaurus  Foulkii,  the  skele- 
ton of  which  has  within  a  few  days  been  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philada.  We  learn  that  the  fossil 
bones  of  this  "mighty  lizard,"  which  is  the 
meaning  of  its  name,  were  found  on  the  proper- 
ty of  John  E.  Hopkins,  in  Haddonneld,  N.  J., 
about  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Although  the  bones  of  the  entire  skeleton 
were  not  obtained,  the  precision  to  which 
scientific  knowledge  has  arrived  leaves  no 
doubt  that  those  artificially  supplied  are  fair 
representations  of  the  original  ones. 

As  completed,  the  skeleton  represents  the 
animal  to  have  measured  about  26  feet  from 
the  end  of  its  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
in  form  it  resembles  an  immense  kangaroo. 
;  The  real  bones  are  almost  black,  and  are  held 
I  in  position  by  iron  bands,  by  which  they  are  at- 
tached to  an  iron  frame  which  sustains  the 
whole  skeleton.    The  artificial  parts,  Which 
have  been  most  carefully  modelled  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  are  of  a  lighter  color. 
>;    The  Public  Ledger  of  our  city,  in  an  edi- 
torial, very  justly  remarked  that  the  Museum 

of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  should 
be  placed  in  a  much  larger  building  than 
the  one  it  now  occupies,  and  in  a  central 

l>art,  of  the  city,  and  free  access  should  l>c 

uul  to  it  as  a  part  oi  flic  system  of  public 
instruction.  The  editorial  atao  states  that 
unong  the  treasures  of  Natural  History  be- 


longing to  the  Academy  are  the  remains  of 
another  enormous  reptile,  41  feet  in  length, 
and  other  pre-historic  creatures,  whose  origi- 
nal forms,  for  want  of  space,  are  packed 
away  out  of  sight  in  private  rooms. 

Married,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Abram 
Powell,  of  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Mary  L.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Wm.  Jones,  of  Darby. 


Died,  of  consumption,  on  the  27th  of  Eighth  mo., 
18(58,  in  her  28th  year,  Sallie  H.  Wat,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Sidney  C.  Way,  of  Kennett,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.    There  is  rest  for  the  weary  in  Heaven. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1868,  He>ter 

Ann,  wife  of  Jonah  Kelly,  aged  68  years  ;  a  con- 
sistent member  of  North  West  Fork  Monthly  Meet- 
ing and  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting,  Md.  Her  re- 
ligious concern  for  those  she  left  behind  was  mani- 
fested on  various  occasions  during  her  illness.  She 
encouraged  her  children  and  those  around  her  to 
love  one  another  and  to  wrong  no  one,  and  when 
near  her  close,  exclaimed,  "Glory — glory — praise 
ye  the  Lord," — thus  giving  evidence  that  to  her 
death  had  no  sting  and  the  grave  no  victory.  She 
was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  adjoining  Snow 
Hill  Meeting-house  ;  a  large  and  impressive  meeting 
being  held  there  on  the  occasion. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1868,  Abigail 

Townsend,  aged  89  years  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  She  was  the  last  of 
her  generation,  and  for  many  years  before  her  death 
was  bliud.  The  submission  she  manifested  under 
her  privations  and  many  bereavements  exemplified 
the  Christian  character,  and  during  her  long  life 
she  wore  the  ornament  which  we  are  told  is,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  of  great  price — that  of  "a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit." 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  Third- 
day,  Eleventh  mo.  17th,  1S68,  of  laryngitis,  Aonks, 
wife  of  Colin  M.  Gatchell,  aged  ',u  years.  Was  in- 
terred at  Fair  Hill,  on  Sixth-day,  the  20th  ult. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Twelfth  month  7th,  at  8  o'clo  k,  in 
the  Library  Room,  Race  St. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk, 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

Third-day  evening,  Twelfth  month  Sth.  Lecture 
by  Dr.  J.  Gibbons  Hunt,  illustrated  by  the  Stereop. 
ticou, — on  "Little  Things  ;"  being  a  continuation 
of  his  previous  lecture.   Hour  of  meetiug  7J  o'clock. 

friends'  fuel  association  for  tub  poor. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at  Race  Street,  on  Sev- 
enth-day evening,  Twelfth  month  5th,  at  7$  o'clock. 
The  charter  will  be  presented  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Association,  the  Annual  Statement  rea  l,  ami 
othor  business  transacted.  The  general  attendance 
of  both  men  and  women  Friends  is  invited. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Cfrrfc. 

friends'  rt  plication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Twelfth  month  11th,  At  3  o'clock.  Pull 
attendance  desirable.       Thus.  Garriours,  Cl*rk. 

Samurl  MtcKt.B  OrtDRN,  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  agent  of  Friend*'  Publication 
Assoeiai  ion,  and  will  keep  an  as>oitment  of  books 
for  sale. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day 
Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, Wilmington,  Del.,  Tenth  month  17th, 
1868.  The  Assistant  Clerk  being  absent  from 
indisposition,  Lucy  Smyth  was  appointed  for 
the  day.  Friends  were  in  attendance  from 
within  the  limits  of  at  least  fourteen  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  constituting  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  some  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Written  reports  were  received  or  verbal 
statements  made  in  regard  to  the  schools  at 
Salem,  Alloway's  Creek,  Upper  Greenwich, 
Moorestown,  N. J.;  Pine  Grove,  Md.;  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  Green  St.  and  Race  St.,  Philadel- 
phia ;  West  Chester,  Goshen,  Fishing  Creek, 
Yardleyville,  Valley,  and  Germantown,  Pa. ; 
also  interesting  accounts  were  given  by  Friends 
present  in  regard  to  Dunning's  Creek  and 
Goose  Creek  Schools,  within  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting.  Delegates  were  in  attendance  from 
several  of  the  schools;  also  from  the  Trenton 
First-day  Reading  Association.  Accompany- 
ing the  Wilmington  report  were  several  essays 
written  by  members  of  their  senior  class. 
These  were  read  and  considered. 

A  Friend  expressed  his  gratification  in 
hearing  the  reports ;  it  showed  that  the  con- 
cern was  growing.  The  reading  of  these 
essays  was  encouraging,  showing  what  open- 
ness exists  in  these  schools  between  the  older 
and  younger  members. 

Another  Friend  thought  it  was  evident  that 
the  interest  was  spreading,  not  only  among 
the  young,  but  also  with  older  Friends.  When 
properly  conducted,  these  schools  will  bring 
our  members  more  to  M«eting,  and  with 
greater  earnestness.  These  earnest  ones  al- 
ways derive  instruction  from  meeting  together. 
He  believed  our  religious  Society  was  now 
experiencing  a  revival  of  interest.  This  re- 
li  ious  interest  will  not  only  be  manifested  in 
attending  meetings,  but  also  in  keeping  the 
meeting-houses  in  good  repair. 

Another  believed  it  was  always  profitable 
for  the  old  and  young  to  mingle  together  and 
have  a  free  interchange  of  views  and  senti- 
ments. She  wanted  us  to  keep  the  religious 
feeling  in  view  ;  that  needs  strengthening.  As 
this  is  placed  first,  our  social  minglings  will 
always  be  pleasant  and  profitable.  She 
thought  there  should  be  more  regard  to  the 
right  manner  of  movement  than  as  to  form  or 
system,  and  that  there  should  be  entire  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  minds  of  those  who  may 
feel  this  concern. 

Another  Friend  was  clearly  satisfied  that 
the  best  welfare  of  the  world  depended  upon 


the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  which 
Friends  are  the  exponents.  He  regarded 
with  great  interest  every  means  that  will  pro- 
mote our  principles  and  testimonies  in  the 
world  around  us ;  not  that  we  should  be  sec- 
tarians, but  endeavor  to  interest  and  attach 
the  young  to  us. 

It  was  remarked  by  another  that  this  age 
was  ripe  for  action.  Men  were  tired  of  being 
fettered.  The  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
was  at  work  in  the  land,  and  the  lambs  were 
bleating  on  the  mountains.  He  hoped  the 
time  will  come  when  we  will  have  mission 
schools  around  us,  gathering  in  those  who 
have  heard  of  this  simple  religion ;  not  that 
we  should  consider  ourselves  as  working  for 
the  benefit  of  any  Society,  but  that  Truth  may 
prevail  in  the  earth.  He  desired  our  young 
Friends  to  tread  in  that  path  which  brings 
the  highest  happiness  and  redounds  to  the 
glory  of  Him  whom  we  profess  to  serve. 

A  Friend  of  Virginia  thought  we  should 
sow  the  seed  everywhere.    The  question  had 
arisen  in  England  whether  the  Society  of! 
Friends  is  adapted  to  all  classes.    A  recent  J 
writer  takes  the  ground  that  they  are  not  so  I 
adapted — that  theirs  is  too  high  a  standard  l! 
for  the  world.    Another  writer  takes  a  differ-  | 
ent  view.     If  it  is  not  so  suited,  it  is  not;i 
that  simple  Christianity  which  Jesus  Christ  I 
preached  to  the  poor.    If  there  is  any  thing 
in  our  organization  which  restricts  us,  it  is  a  k 
defect.    How  was  it  with  early  Friends  ? — a  * 
large  proportion  of  them  were  poor  and  il-  < 
literate.    There  were  some  like  Penn,  Bar-  • 
clay  and  others  who  were  educated.    Within  t 
forty   years   probably  fifty  thousand   were  i 
brought  to  adopt  the  views  of  Fox  and  his  A 
friends.    So  earnest  were  they  that  it  seemed  I 
as  though  they  everywhere  made  proselytes,  , 
even  in  Algiers.    Are  we  following  in  their  r 
footsteps  ?   Not  that  we  should  do  as  the  Jews  * 
formerly,  merely  bring  them  to  unite  with  i 
Society,  but  by  being  faithful  to  duty  we  may  ' 
be  instruments  in  the  Divine  Hand  to  spread  I 
the  gospel. 

A  clergyman  of  a  neighboring  congregation  >| 
asked  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words. 
He  said  he  did  not  wonder  that  elderly  Friends  4 
had  some  fears  of  these  schools.  It  needed  I 
caution  in  their  establishment  and  conduct,  | 
that  we  did  not  encourage  parents  to  neglect  tj 
the  home  instruction  of  their  childreii.  J 
Friends  had  been  noted  for  their  attention  to  j 
the  deep,  spiritual  culture  of  their  children,  j 
and  he  hoped  they  would  not  now  abandon  it.  ( 
In  the  schools  of  his  denomination  in  that  city  j 
they  acted  on  the  plan  of  having  a  sufficient  j 
number  of  their  own  to  give  character  to  the  I 
school,  and  influence  those  that  were  more  ig-  j 
norant  and  needed  care.  If  Friends'  princi- 
ples are  right,  you  are  bound  to  teach  then!  | 
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o  all,  and  he  thought  they  were  adapted  to 
11.  He  thought  we  ought  not  to  abandon 
e  testimonies  of  early  Friends;  there  never 
as  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  that 
hese  should  be  held  up  to  the  world.  Take 
he  dress  for  instance.  Their  testimony  he 
lid  not  consider  laid  in  a  peculiar  shape  of 
;oat,  or  the  style  of  the  bonnet,  but  against 
hat  crying  evil,  extravagance,  which  now  is 
o  rife  in  the  land.  Underlying  their  pecu- 
iar  dress  was  the  testimony  to  Truth,  sim- 
)licity  and  plainness.  Then  as  to  Peace,  wTas 
t  ever  more  needed  ?  If  Friends  had  been 
aithful  in  the  recent  rebellion,  what  a  won- 
lerful  influence  it  would  have  had  !  He  be- 
ieved  God  intended  to  overturn  and  destroy 
sverything  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  as  such, 
o  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  the  king  of  na- 
ions.  Let  us  then  bring  all  who  will  hear  us. 
ind  strive  to  do  them  good. 

Much  more  of  interest  was  expressed,  which 
>ur  space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice. 

Having  mingled  together  in  much  unity  of 
pirit,  and  feeling  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened thereby  to  proceed  in  the  good  work  as 
nay  seem  right,  the  meeting  concluded,  to 
neet  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed 
)y  the  Executive  Committee.  T. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NOTES  ON  AN  EXTINCT  ANIMAL. 

For  several  years  there  have  been  lying,  in 
i  case  in  a  dark  recess  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
she  remains  of  an  immense  extinct  herbivirous 
aurian.  The  bones  were  discovered  during 
•he  autumn  of  1858,  in  the  vicinity  of  Had- 
lonfield,  N.  J.,  by  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
Wm.  Parker  Foulke,  of  this  city,  now  de- 
based. They  were  found  at  a  depth  of  about 
line  feet  from  the  surface,  and  consisted  of  a 
emur,  humerus,  radius,  ulna,  twenty-eight 
rertebne,  a  part  of  a  pubic  bone,  an  ilium, 
ogethcr  with  several  other  bones  belonging 
;o  the  inferior  extremities  and  foot,  besides 
mmerous  teeth  and  a  part  of  a  jaw.  After 
i  careful  examination  by  the  distinguished 
Jomparative  Anatomist,  Prof.  Jos.  Leidy,  of 
■his  city,  with  the  descriptions  of  similar  bones 
bund  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  con- 
tusion was  arrived  at  that  the  skeleton  be- 
onged  to  a  new  genus  allied  to  the  I(/>m»od<m, 
bund  in  what  is  known  to  geologists  as  the 
'  Wealden"  of  Europe. 

The  Professor  named  the  genus  Hadro- 
nnrux;  and,  in  honor  of  the  finder,  called  the 

ipecies  Hadrosauwui  Feulkii, 
An  idea  of  the  immensity  Of  the  animal 

nay  be  obtained  by  giving  the  dimensions  of 
lorae  of  th6  bones  found.  Length  of  femur 
tbout  41j  inches,  breadth  of  upper  extremity 
9  inches,  breadth  of  tho  lower  extremity  8 


inches.  Length  of  the  radius  20 J  in.,  of  the 
humerus  22?  in.,  ulna  23i  in.,  tibia  36 J  in., 
and  fibula  28  in.  Some  of  these  bones  were 
fractured  at  the  ends.  Prof.  Leidy  has  esti- 
mated that  allowing  for  the  intervertebral 
fibro  cartilages,  and  giving  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  for  the  head,  the  length  of  the  ani- 
mal could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
twenty-five  feet.  He  also  suggested  that  in 
consequence  of  the  disproportion  between  the 
fore  and  hind  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  ani- 
mal sustained  itself  in  a  semi-erect  position, 
resting  on  the  inferior  extremities  ,and  tail, 
and  fed  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
trees  near  his  haunts.  The  Hadrosaurus 
Foulkii  was  no  doubt  amphibious,  and  the 
remains  were  carried  down  the  river  in  which 
the  animal  lived  to  the  marine  deposits,  where 
the  bones  were  found.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer and  fall,  Prof.  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins, 
a  distinguished  English  Naturalist,  has  been 
sojourning  in  our  city.  He  came  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  obtaining  models  in 
plaster  of  the  skeletons  of  some  of  the  extinct 
animals,  peculiar  principally  to  the  cretaceous 
period  of  the  United  States,  the  bones  of  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy. 
The  Professor  offered  to  supply  ideal  casts  of 
the  missing  bones  of  the  Hadrosaurux,  and 
mount  the  complete  skeleton  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Academy.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state 
that  the  labors  of  that  gentleman  have  been 
crowned  with  success ;  and,  on  the  21st  of  the 
present  month,  the  completed  skeleton,  mount- 
ed in  the  position  suggested  by  Dr.  Leidy, 
was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Curators 
of  the  Academy.  To  persons  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  Academy,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
the  skeleton  occupies  a  position  as  before 
stated,  in  the  lower  saloon  of  the  Museum, 
directly  in  front  and  facing  the  skeleton  of  the 
whale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  new 
Academy  building  is  erected,  ample  room  will 
be  provided  for  the  erection  of  other  skeleton 
of  large  extinct  animals,  whose  bones  are  hid- 
den in  the  various  cases  in  the  Museum. 
11th  wio.,  1868.  S.  R.  R. 

The  meteoric  display  on  the  night  of 
Eleventh  month  13th  was  remarkable  tor  its 

beauty  and  brilliancy.  It  occurred  on  a 
bright,  star-light  night,  and  the  following 
description,  furnished  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Haverford  College,  is  extracted  from 
Friends'  Review  of  Eleventh  month  21st. 

THE  METEORS. 
Havkrfokh  Coim-uk,  11th  mo.  14,  1S68. 
According  to  established  usaue.  wateh  was 
kept  by  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  for  the 
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meteors  throughout  the  entire  night  of  the 
13th  inst. 

The  display  was  remarkably  fine,  even  ex- 
celling in  some  respects  that  of  last  year. 
About  6000  meteors  were  counted,  and  of 
nearly  4000  the  exact  time  was  noted  by  the 
clock  in  the  observatory.  The  paths  of  the 
most  brilliant  were  marked  on  charts  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose  by  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory 
at  Washington. 

Many  of  the  meteors  left  trains  that  con- 
tinued visible  for  several  minutes.  Of  these, 
the  most  brilliant  appeared  at  about  10  min- 
utes after  1  o'clock.  It  started  from  near  the 
Pole  Star,  and  coursing  down  by  Cassiopceia 
exploded,  lighting  up  the  whole  heavens,  and 
leaving  a  train  that  continued  visible  no  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  During  this 
time  the  train  underwent  several  curious 
modifications  of  form  while  drifting  slowly 
through  a  space  of  some  fifteen  degrees  in  the 
direction  of  Andromedse. 

Another,  like  a  cone  of  white  light,  burst 
forth  from  the  centre  of  the  blade  of  the 
Sickle,  changing  to  yellow,  then  to  green  and 
bright  red,  and  leaving  behind  it  a  rosy  cloud 
that  continued  for  several  minutes. 

The  height  of  the  shower  was  between  2  and 
4  A.  M.,  during  which  interval  more  than 
1250  meteors  were  counted.  The  greatest 
number  in  one  minute  was  38.       S.  J.  G. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courier  ] 
STARTLING  GEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

Supposed  Traces  of  Humanity  in  the  Paleozoic 
Age — The  Fossil  Print  of  a  ClotheU  Foot — 
Trades  of  Horsehoofs  in  Sandstone — Material 
for  Strange  Speculation. 

-  There  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms- of 
the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  this  city, 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  science.  That  is,  of 
course,  if  a  critical  examination  by  the  lead- 
ing savants  of  the  scientific  world  shall  prove 
them  to  be  what  their  discoverers  claim.  One 
is  the  fossil  imprint  of  the  foot  of  a  man,  or 
rather  the  cast  of  such  an  imprint.  It  was 
discovered  by  a  workman  in  a  colliery  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  shade  overlying 
a  run  of  coal  underlying  two  other  veins  which 
were  being  worked  by  the  company.  The 
spot  where  it  was  found  was  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  pit's  mouth,  and  some  three  hundred 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  rock  in  which  it 
was  imbedded  belongs  to  the  paleozoic  age, 
and  the  imprint,  if  such  it  be,  was  made  mil- 
lions of  years  before  the  present  geological 
era  commenced.  It  is  the  cast  of  the  left  foot 
of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  and  is  perfectly 
defined.    The  foot  was  evidently  protected 


by  a  sandal  or  moccasin  ;  the  heel,  the  arch, 
and  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  the  slighter  de-  j! 
pression  made  by  the  toes  are  perfect,  and 
whether  produced  by  the  foot  of  the  man,  or 
a  freak  of  Dame  Nature,  the  cast  is  as  per- 
fectly  defined  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a 
sculptor.    By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  so-  j 
ciety,  a  few  days  before  this  donation,  re- 
ceived  the   second   specimen  from  Samuel  fl 
Cowles  of  Gowanda.    It  is  a  large  slab  of  fi 
sandstone,  on  which,  stamped  in  the  solid  | 
rock,  can  be  seen  the  imprint  of  horses  hoofs, 
as  perfectly  preserved  as  though  they  were  I 
formed  but  yesterday  upon  the  muddy  bank  ij 
of  a  sluggish  stream.    There  are  at  least  half  I 
a  dozen  of  these  impressions,  varying  in  size  i|j 
from  the  track  of  a  full  grown  horse  to  that  1 
of  a  young  colt.    They  point  in  different  di-  1 
rections,  as  though  the  animals  were  leisure-  j 
ly  walking  about  cropping  the   luxuriant  j 
grasses  of  that  tropical  period,  some  of  them  | 
being  partially  obliterated  by  the  more  per-  | 
feet  form  of  a  fresher  imprint.    Mr.  Cowles  i| 
has  sent  similar  specimens  to  the  professors  j 
of  Yale  and  other  colleges,  and  we  look  with  j 
interest  for  the  theories  of  these  high  authori-  J 
ties  respecting  the  nature  and  characttr^  of  I 
the  tracks,  by  what  formed  and  the  condition 
of  the  earth  at  the  date  of  their  formation,  j 
If  the  theories  of  the  discoveries  be  correct,  I 
the  result  will  be  to  entirely  overthrow  the 
present  received  geological  system  and  to 
further  complicate  that  terrible  question.  The 
fossil  foot-print  was  presented  to  the  society 
by  John  Magee,  Esq.,  now  in  Europe.  We 
advise  all  who  take  an  interest  in  geology  to 
inspect  for  themselves  these  curious  specimens 
which  affect  that  science  so  momentously. 

Selected. 
FOOT-PRINTS  OF  LOVE. 
Life  beareth  many  foot- prints 

On  the  golden  sands  of  time  ; 
Foot-prints  of  high  and  noble  deeds, 

And,  alas  !  of  many  a  crime. 
Foot-prints  of  kings  and  warriors, 

Of  the  conquerors  of  earth  ; 
Foot-prints  of  busy  little  feet 

Gathering  around  the  hearth. 
Foot-prints  of  stern,  high  daring, 

And  of  deeds  as  soft  and  mild  : 
But  the  sweetest  foot- prints  I  have  seen 

Were  those  of  a  little  child. 
The  little  steps  went  in 

A  dungeon  walled  around  ; 
They  went  with  gathered  flowers  to  cheer 

A  prisoner  chained  and  bound. 
The  little  voice  was  heard, 

In  whispers  soft  and  low, 
And  the  little  hand  was  gently  laid 

On  a  dark  and  troubled  brow. 
And  trembling  words  lisped  forth 

The  Saviour's  precious  name, 
Till  o'er  that  captive's  sullen  mood 

Repentant  feeling  came. 
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And  the  little  steps  went  out, 

But  the  foot-prints  long  remained  ; 

Remained,  too,  in  the  softened  heart 
Of  that  prisoner  bound  and  chained. 

Foot-prints  they  are  in  time  ; 

But  not  in  time  alone ; 
Eternity,  in  loving  light, 

Those  blessed  steps  will  own. 

Then,  little  one,  go  thou 

And  do  some  living  thing; 
Leave  foot  prints  on  the  sands  of  time, 

Whence  blessed  fruits  may  spring. 

THE  PERPLEXED  HOUSE-KEEPER'S 
SOLILOQUY. 
BY   F.  D.  GAGE. 

I  wish  I  had  a  dozen  pairs 

Of  hands,  this  very  minute  : 
I'd  soon  put  all  these  things  to  rights — 

How  shall  I  e'er  begin  it  ? 
Here's  a  big  washing  to  be  done, 

One  pair  of  hands  to  do  it, 
Sheets,  shirts,  and  stockings,  coats  and  pants, 

How  will  I  e'er  get  through  it  ? 
Dinner  to  get  for  six  or  more, 

No  loaf  left  o'er  from  Sunday  ; 
And  baby  cross  as  he  can  live, 
He  is  always  so  on  Monday. 
And  there's  the  cream,  'tis  getting  sour, 

And  must  forthwith  be  churning, 
And  here's  Bob  wants  a  button  on — 

Which  way  shall  I  be  turning  ? 
'Tis  time  the  meat  was  in  the  pot, 

The  bread  was  worked  for  baking, 
The  clothes  were  taken  from  the  boil — 

Oh  dear  !  the  baby's  waking  ! 
Hush,  baby  dear  1  there,  hush-sh-sh  !  k 

I  wish  he'd  sleep  a  little, 
'Till  I  could  run  and  get  some  wood, 
To  hurry  up  the  kettle. 

Oh  dear  I  oh  dear  t  if  P  comes  home, 

And  finds  things  in  this  pother, 
He'll  juyt  begin  and  tell  me  all 

About  his  tidy  mother  1 
How  nice  her  kitchen  used  to  be, 

Her  dinner  always  ready, 
Exactly  when  the  noon-bell  rang — 

Hush,  hush,  dear  little  Freddy. 
And  then  will  come  some  hasty  word, 

Ri^ht  out  before  I'm  thinking, — 
They  say  that  hasty  words  from  wives, 

Set  sober  men  to  drinking. 
Now  isn't  that  a  great  idea, 

That  men  should  take  to  sinning, 
Because  a  weary,  half-sick  wife, 

Can't  always  smile  so  winning? 
When  I  was  yountf  1  used  to  earn 

My  living  without  trouble, 
Had  >  lot  lies  and  pocket  money,  too, 

Ami  hours  of  leisure  double. 
1  never  dreamed  of  Bitch  a  fate, 
When  I  a  lass  !  was  courted  - 
Wife,  mother,  nurse,  seamstress,  cook,  house- 
keeper, chambermaid,  laundress,  dairy  woman, 
and  scrub  generally,  doing  the  work  of  six, 
For  the  sake  of  being  supported  I 

QtfK  Small  candle  may  light  a  thousand. 


GRASS. 

BT  HUGH  MACMILLAX. 
(Concluded  from  page  624.) 

"He  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  moun- 
tains."    The  wild  grasses  are  taken,  as  it 
were,  under  the  special  providence  of  God. 
In  their  perennial  verdure  in  regions  above 
the  zone  of  man's  cultivation,  we  have  a  per- 
petual proof  of  God's  care  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals that  neither  sow  nor  reap.  The  mountain 
grasses  grow  spontaneously  ;  they  require  no 
culture  but  such  as  the  rain  and  the  sun- 
shine of  heaven  supply.    They  obtain  their 
nourishment  directly  from  the  inorganic  soil, 
and  are  independent  of  organic  materials. 
Nowhere  is  the  grass  so  green  and  vigorous 
as  on  the  beautiful  slopes  of  lawn-like  pasture 
high  up  on  the  Alps,  radiant  with  the  glory 
of  wild  flowers,  and  ever  musical  with  the 
hum  of  grasshoppers  and  the   tinkling  of 
cattle-bells.     Innumerable  cows  and  goats 
I  browse  upon  them  ;  the  peasants  spend  the 
summer  months  in  making  cheese  and  hay 
from  them  for  winter  consumption  in  the  val- 
leys.   This  exhausting  system  of  husbandry 
has  been  carried  on  during  untold  centuries  ; 
no  one  thinks  of  manuring  the  Alpine  pas- 
tures ;  and  yet  no  deficiency  has  been  ob- 
served in  their  fertility,  though  the  soil  is  but 
a  thin  covering  spread  over  the  naked  rocks. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  same 
wise  and  gracious  arrangement  of  Providence, 
that  the  insects  which  devour  the  grasses  on 
the  Knh  and  Schaf  A/pen,  the  pasturages  of 
the  cows  and  sheep,  are  kept  in  check  by  a 
predominance  of  carnivorous  insects.  '  In  all 
the  mountain  meadows,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  species  of  carnivorous  are  at 
least  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  species  of 
herb-eating  insects.    Thus,  in  the  absence  of 
birds,  which  are  rare  in  Switzerland,  the  pas- 
tures are  preserved  from  a  terrible  scourge. 
To  one  not  aware  of  this  check,  it  may  seem 
surprising  how  the  verdure  of  the  Alpine 
pastures  should  be  so  rich  and  luxuriant  con- 
sidering the  immense  development  of  insect 
life.    The  grass,  whenever  the  sun  shines,  i<« 
literally  swarming  with  them — butterflies  of 
gayest  hues,  and  beetles  of  brightest  irides- 
cence; and  the  air  is  filled  with  their  loud 
murmurs.    I  remember  well  the  vivid  feel- 
ing of  God's  gracious  providence,  which  pos- 
sessed me  when  passing  over  the  beautiful 
Wengern  Alp  at  the  foot  of  the  .Tungfrau, 
and  seeing  wherever  I  rested  on  the  green 
turf,  alive   with    its   tiny  inhabitants,  the 
balance  of  nature  so  wonderfully  preserved 
between  the  herb  which  is  for  man's  food  and 
the  moth  before  which  he  is  crushed.  Were 
the  herbivorous  insects  allowed  to  multiply 
to  the  full  extent,  in  such  favorable  circum- 
stances as  the  warmth  of  the  air  and  the  ver- 
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dure  of  the  earth  in  Switzerland  produce,  the 
rich  pastures  which  now  yield  abundant  food 
for  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  cattle 
would  speedily  become  bare  and  leafless  des- 
erts. Not  only  in  their  power  of  growing 
without  cultivation,  but  also  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  structure,  the  mountain  grasses 
proclaim  the  hand  of  God.  Many  of  them 
are  viviparous.  Instead  of  producing  flowers 
and  seed,  as  the  grasses  in  the  tranquil  val- 
leys do,  the  young  plants  spring  from  them 
perfectly  formed.  They  cling  round  the  stem 
and  form  a  kind  of  blossom.  In  this  state 
they  remain  until  the  parent  stalk  withers 
and  falls  prostrate  on  the  ground,  when  they 
immediately  strike  root  and  form  indepen- 
dent grasses.  This  is  a  remarkable  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that, 
were  seeds  instead  of  living  plants  developed 
in  the  ears  of  the  mountain  grasses,  they 
would  be  useless  in  the  stormy  regions  where 
they  grow.  They  would  be  blown  away  far 
from  the  places  they  were  intended  to  clothe, 
the  spots  foreign  to  their  nature  and  habits, 
and  thus  the  species  would  speedily  perish. 

The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  we  are 
struck  with  the  wise  foresight  which  suggested 
the  creative  Fiat,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass."  It  is  the  most  abundant  and  the 
most  generally  diffused  of  all  vegetation.  It 
suits  almost  every  soil  and  climate.  Where- 
ever  the  conditions  of  vegetation  exist — from 
the  icy  plains  of  Spitzbergen  to  the  volcanic 
sco rise  of  the  Antarctic  Islands  ;  from  the 
sunny  sea-shore  to  the  dreary  Alpine  snow- 
line— 'there  in  some  form  or  other  it  is  sure  to 
be  found  struggling  with  adverse  circum- 
stances, maintaining  the  dominion  of  life 
over  dead  matter,  incorporating  in  its  frail 
tissues  the  forces  of  nature,  preserving  the 
atmosphere  in  a  state  of  purity  by  feeding 
upon  its  noxious  vapors,  fringing  the  limits 
of  eternal  barrenness  with  beauty,  often  the 
only  softening  touch  of  tenderness  beneath 
the  scowling  heavens.  It  attains  its  maxi- 
mum of  richness  and  growth  in  temperate 
regions,  where  the  need  for  it  is  greatest.  As 
we  go  northwards,  it  becomes  short  in  stem 
and  narrow  in  leaf,  and  forms  a  continuous 
closely-matted  sward  of  verdure;  as  we  go 
southwards,  its  stem  becomes  tall  and  its 
leaves  broad,  and  it  grows  in  isolated  tufts, 
generally  in  swampy  places  or  on  river 
banks.  It  forms  pastoral  landscapes  under 
the  weeping  skies  of  Europe;  it  forms  bamboo 
forests  and  cane-brakes  under  the  glowing 
skies  of  the  tropics.  It  ministers  to  the  food 
of  man  in  mild  climates;  it  ministers  to  the 
luxuries  of  man  in  hot  climates.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  to  cover  with  a  uniform 
green  mantle  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
And  this  mantle  is  not  only  ornamental,  but 


eminently  useful.     It  protects  the  roots  of 
trees  and  flowers  from  the  scorching  effects  of 
the  summer's  sun  and  the  blight  of  the  win- 
ter's frost.    By  the  decomposition  of  its  tis- 
sues,  when  it  has  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  its 
existence,  it  forms  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  I 
for  the  reception  and  nourishment  of  higher 
tribes  of  plants.    When  it  grows  upon  the<j| 
barren  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  its  long,  creep-  j 
ing,  matted  roots  bind  down  the  particles  { 
which  would  otherwise  be  carried  off  by  the  I 
waves ;  and  thus  it  forms  the  best  bulwark  \ 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean.     It  | 
can  lift  up  its  tiny  spears  against  the  crested  I 
billows,  and   say,   with   prevailing  power,  i 
"  Hitherto  shall  ye  come,  and  no  farther.,,  j 
When  it  flourishes  on  the  mountain-side,  it  § 
performs  a  similar  service  to  the  loose  soil,  f 
which  the  action  of  the  elements  has  disin-  | 
tegrated  from  the  rock;  it  binds  it  together  i 
by  its  roots  and  leaves,  and  thus  prevents  it  | 
from  sliding  down  in  the  form  of  land-slips — '  t 
whose  effects  in  Alpine  valleys  are  frequent-  i 
ly  most  destructive.    Indeed,  the  great  pri-  j 
mary  object  which  God  intended  to  serve  by  ! 
the  universal  diffusion  of  the  grass,  seems  to  J 
be  the  protection  of  the  soil.     Were  the  soil 
freely  exposed  to  heaven  without  any  organie 
covering,  it  would  speedily  pass  away  from  I 
the  rocks  on  whose  surface  it  was  deposited,  j 
The  floods  would  lay  bare  one  district,  and  If 
encumber   another   with   the    accumulated  il 
heaps.    The  sun  would  dry  it  up,  and  de-  [ 
prive  it  of  all  its  nourishing  constituents  :  the  :| 
winds  would  scatter  it  far  and  near,  and  fill  l| 
the  whole  atmosphere  with  its  blinding,  chok-  j 
ing  clouds.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  all  Li 
the  disastrous  effects  that  wTould  be  produced  I 
over  the  whole  earth,  were  the  disintegration  i 
of  the  elements  not  counteracted  by  the  con-  -  j 
servative  force  of  vital  growth,  and  the  de-*i 
structive  powers  of  nature  not  kept  in  check  ; 
by  the  apparently  insignificant,  but  actually  j 
irresistible,  emerald  sceptre  of  the  grass.   The  || 
earth  would  soon  be  deprived  of  its  vegeta*  •  I 
tion  and  inhabitants,  and  become  one  vast  i  ! 
desert  catacomb,  a  gigantic  lifeless  cinder,  re-  j 
volving  without  aim  or  object  round  the  sun.  J 
I  began  this  paper  with  the  assertion  thatiji 
man  lives,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  i 
grass  ;  I  close  it  with  the  inevitable  anti-  |j 
thesis,  that  grass   lives   upon   man.      The  t 
melancholy  words  of  Scripture,  "  All  flesh  is  4: 
grass,"  are  equally  true  whether  we  read  ] I 
them  backwards  or  forwards.     Strange  mys- 
terious circle  of  relations  within  which  all  j 
organized  nature  is  contained,  and  in  which  \ 
man  himself,  in  common  with  the  beast  and 
herb  of  the  field,  has  to  perform  his  part  and 
exchange  offices  and  duties!     The  particles, 
which  circulate  through  his  system  must  be  '! 
again  reduced  to  the  inorganic  state,  out  of  : 
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ivhich  they  were  first  formed,  and  restored  to 
;he  tissues  of  the  grass  from  which  he  derived 
:hem.  The  debt  of  nature  must  be  paid  ;  the 
)bligations  which  for  threescore  years  and 
ten  had  been  accumulating  must  be  dis- 
charged at  last.  The  body,  that  had  been 
sustained  in  life  by  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
fields,  must  return  again  to  the  dust,  to  fer- 
tilize and  enrich  the  produce  of  future  fields, 
and  keep  the  great  vortex  of  life  continually 
in  motion.  Grass  forms  the  beautiful  and 
appropriate  covering  of  the  grave.  As  it  is 
die  earth's  first  blessing,  so  it  is  her  last  lega- 
cy to  man. 

"  Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 

The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 

Is — that  his  grave  is  green." 

The  body  that  it  fed  when  living,  it  rever- 
ently covers  when  dead  with  a  garment  rich- 
er than  the  robe  of  a  king.  When  all  other 
kindness  in  food,  and  clothing,  and  em- 
blematic teaching  is  over,  it  takes  up  its 
silent  Rizpah- watch  beside  the  tombstone, 
and  forsakes  not  what  all  else  has  forsaken. 
Gently  does  it  wrap  up  the  ashes  of  the  loved 
J  and  lost,  wreathing  like  a  laurel  crown  the 
"cold  damp  brow  with  its  interlacing  roots, 

I drawing  down  to  the  darkness  and  the  soli- 
tude the  warm  bright  sunshine  and  the  soft 
clews  of  heaven.    If  there  be  any  place  where, 
(more  than  another,  I  love  to  see  its  modest 
verdure,  it  is  in  the  village  church-yard, 
[whose  swelling  mounds  have  been  trodden 
\by  the  tender  footsteps  of  time  into  less  pain- 
ful prominence.    At  the  close  of  autumn, 
jwhen  the  grass  lies  withered  and  brown  upon 
[these  quiet,  forgotten  resting-places  of  the 
|  dead,  and  the  melancholy  breeze  wails  over 
it,  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  come  home  to  the 
heart  with  a  deeply  solemn  and  affecting  ap- 
peal— "  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass  ;  as 
a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth.  For 
i the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone;  and 
[the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more." 
'And  if  there  be  a  place  more  than  another 
here,  in  the  bright  days  of  early  Bpring,  [ 
ove  to  mark  the  bursting  forth  of  its  first 
ender  leaves,  it  is  also  there.  Resurrection 
S  preached  to  us  by  each  of  the  bright  trans- 
arent  blades,  more  convincingly  than  by  the 
most  eloquent  human  sermon.    It  tells  us 
ItHat  our  dead  have  not  perished.      It  eon- 
priUS  the  old  Hebrew  faith  which  called  the 
grave  the  "  house  of  the  living,"  and  the  ex- 
Jquisilely  beautiful  idea  of  Iliehler,  that  it  IS 
Pi  the  green  mountain  top  of  a  far,  new  world." 
lit  holds  out  before  us  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  that  the  human   seed,  "faithful  unto 
[death/'  that,  is  sown  in  the  furrows  of  God's 
(acre,  shall  one  day  rise  up  to  newness  of  life 
land  blossom  in  glory  throughout  an  eternal 
(spring. 


PRECISION  IN  BUSINESS. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  night  the  clerks  of 
the  Bank  of  England  could  not  make  the 
balance  come  out  right  by  just  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  is  a  serious  matter  in  that  es- 
tablishment— not  the  cash,  but  the  discrep- 
ancy, however  slight.  An  error  in  the  bal- 
ancing has  been  known  to  keep  a  delegation 
of  clerks  from  each  department  at  work  some- 
times through  the  whole  night.  A  hue  and 
cry,  therefore,  was  made  after  this  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  as  if  the  old  lady  in  Thread- 
needle  street  would  be  in  the  Gazette  as  an 
insolvent  for  the  want  of  it.  Luckily,  on  the 
Sunday  morning  following,  the  clerk— in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon,  perhaps — felt  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  dart  through  his  mind 
quicker  than  a  lightning  flash.  He  told  the 
chief  cashier,  on  Monday  morning,  that  per- 
haps the  mistake  might  have  occurred  in 
packing  some  boxes  of  specie  for  the  West 
Indies,^  which  had  been  sent  to  Southampton 
for  shipment.  The  suggestion  was  imme- 
diately acted  upon.  Here  was  a  race— light- 
ning against  steam,  and  steam  with  a  start  of 
forty-eight  hours.  Instantly  the  wires  asked 
whether  such  a  vessel  had  "  left  the  harbor." 
"Just  weighing  anchor,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Stop  her,"  frantically  shouted  the  tele- 
graph. It  was  done.  "Have  up  on  deck 
certain  boxes,  marked  so  and  so,  and  weigh 
them  carefully."  They  were  weighed;  and 
one,  the  delinquent,  was  found  heavier  by 
just  one  packet  of  a  hundred  sovereigns  than 
it  ought  to  be.  "  Let  her  go,"  says  the  mys- 
terious telegraph.  The  West  India  folks 
were  debited  with  just  one  hundred  pounds 
more,  and  the  error  was  corrected  without 
looking  into  the  boxes,  or  delaying  the  voyage 
an  hour. 


BOYS  SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

There  are  many  causes  of  intemperance, 
physical,  moral  and  social.  One  is  the  prac- 
tice of  smoking  tobacco.  I  am  well  aware 
that  some  smokers  do  not  drink,  and  that 
many  intemperate  men  do  not  smoke  ;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  practice  of  smoking 
has  led  many  a  young  man  into  habits  of 
drinking,  and  has  introduced  many  to  fast 
life  and  evil  companions.  I  nm  therefore 
grieved  to  see  mere  boys  smoking  cigftrt  and 
pipes  in  our  streets.  'These  boys  know  no- 
thing of  the  poisonous  nature  of  tobacco  or 
the  dangers  connected  with  its  use;  tin  y  com- 
menced smoking  from  imitation  of  others,  or 
from  the  false  idea  that  it  made  then  look 
manly.  It  is,  however,  a  practice  specially 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  young.  It  in. 
volvos  them  in  expense,  and  leads' to  other 
evil  habits.  The  efforts  0f  smoking  on  the 
|  health  of  boys  has  recently  been  investigated 
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by  M.  Decaisne.  The  Medical  Times  of  July 
18,  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation. M.  Decaisne  was  struck  with  the 
number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
fifteen  who  smoked  tobacco.  He  selected 
several  cases  of  smoking  lads  of  the  easy 
class  of  society  residing  either  in  Paris  or  the 
country.  Of  thirty-eight  of  these  lads  he 
found  notable  effects  to  be  present  in  twenty- 
seven  ;  eleven  having  only  smoked  six 
months,  and  sixteen  for  more  than  two  years; 
eight  of  the  boys  being  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  nineteen  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  In  twenty-two  of  the  boys  there  were 
various  disorders  of  the  circulation,  palpita- 
tions, difficult  digestion,  &c.  In  twelve  the 
blood  exhibited  a  deficiency  of  globules.  M. 
Decaisne  states  that  even  a  limited  employ- 
ment of  tobacco  produces  a  pale,  bloodless 
appearance,  and  that  ordinary  medical  treat- 
ment is  of  no  avail  while  the  practice  of 
smoking  is  continued.  He  also  states  that 
boys  who  smoke  "  exhibit  a  degree  of  dull- 
ness of  intellect,  and  a  more  or  less  marked 
taste  for  strong  drinks."  It  appears  that  on 
giving  up  smoking  these  symptoms  disap- 
pear. It  is  to  be  wished  that  every  boy  who 
has  engaged  in  the  useless  and  dangerous 
practice  of  smoking  should  at  once  give  it 
up.  It  is  a  practice  which  cannot  give  either 
profit  or  honor,  but  which  can  injure  health, 
cause  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  expose 
its  votaries  to  temptations  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks.  I  therefore  exhort  every 
boy  who  may  read  this  paper  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  cigars,  or  pipes,  or  tobacco. — 
Weekly  Record. 

Dr.  Arnold  once  lost  all  patience  with  a 
dull  scholar,  when  the  pupil  looked  in  his  face 
and  said :  "  Why  do  you  speak  so  angrily, 
sir  ?  Indeed  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can." 
Years  after  the  doctor  used  to  tell  the  story 
to  his  children,  and  say:  "I  never  felt  so 
ashamed  in  my  life.  That  look  and  that 
speech  I  have  never  forgotten." 

ITEMS. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau. — General  0.  0.  Howard 
lias  issued  a  circular  announcing  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  25th,  186s, 
the  operations  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  will  be 
discontinued  on  December  31st,  1868.  All  officers 
of  the  military  service  will  be  relieved,  and  all 
citizen  agents  will  be  discharged,  except  such 
as  may  hereafter  be  designated  to  be  retained 
for  service  in  the  departments  of  education 
and  of  collection  and  payment  of  pensions  and 
bounties,  which  are  to  be  continued.  The  organi- 
sation for  each  State  will  be  as  follows :  An  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  and  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  a  disbursing  officer,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dents of  schools  varying  from  one  to  four,  agents 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  clerks.  Orders 
relating  to  the  freedmen's  hospitals  at  New  Orleans. 


Louisiana  ;  Vicksburg,  Mississippi ;  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia and  Washington,  D.  C,  will  hereafter  be  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  medical  officers, 
attendants  and  patients  now  in  those  hospitals  will 
be  reduced  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  they  will  be 
conducted  with  a  view  to  closing  them  at  an  early 
day.  All  other  medical  officers,  attendants  and 
employees  will  be  discharged  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember next.  Property  of  every  kind,  not  needed 
under  the  new  organization,  is  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury. — Phila.  P.  Ledger. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  all  the 
ordinary  cotton  fabrics  are  imitations  of  the  origi- 
nal manufactures  of  India,  and  bear  the  native 
names  of  the  places  where  they  were  once  made. 
Calico  is  a  general  name  applied  to  the  plain  white 
cloths  made  from  cotton.  As  the  quality  and  the 
strength  of  calico  are  increased,  it  is  called  long 
cloth,  duck  and  double  warp.  Calico  shirting  is 
made  to  imitate  linen,  which  it  has  superseded ; 
sheeting  is  calico  in  like  manner  substituted  for 
linen  sheeting.  Printed  calicoes,  or  briefly,  prints, 
were  originally  imitations  of  Eastern  fabrics,  but 
have  long  been  produced  in  infinite  variety  and 
quantity.  In  the  United  States  the  term  calico  is 
restricted  by  popular  usage  to  prints.  Chintz  is  a 
variety  of  print  in  which  the  figure  has  at  least  five 
different  colors;  they  often  possess  great  beauty  of 
design  and  richness  of  color.  Muslin  is  distin- 
guished from  calico  by  no  essential  difference,  ex- 
cept its  superior  fineness.  The  Indian  muslins  are 
made  of  a  tissue  so  delicate  as  to  justify  the  name 
given  to  them  in  the  East,  "  webs  of  woven  wind." 
Of  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India 
Company,  twenty  yards  of  the  yarn  weigh  only  a 
grain,  and  a  pound  would  reach  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles.  In  England,  yarn  has  been  spun  so 
fine  that  a  pound  would  extend  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  miles,  but  this  could  not  be  woven  by 
machinery.  Though  some  machine-made  muslins 
are  finer  than  those  of  India,  they  are  less  rich,  soft 
and  durable.  Cotton-damasks,  &c,  are  made  to 
imitate  linen  fabrics  of  the  same  name.  Cotton 
ticks  are  plain  or  twilled,  and  sometimes  composed 
partly  of  linen.  Ginghams  are  thin  checked  cot- 
tons. Counterpanes  are  woven  with  little  pro- 
tuberances of  various  patterns ;  a  more  elegant 
species  is  the  Marseilles  quilts,  which  have  double 
cloth,  with  a  softer  fabric  quilted  between  them  in 
the  looms.  Jeans  are  twilled  cottons  ;  satin  jeans 
have  a  glossy  satin  surface.  Dimity,  a  curtain 
fabric,  is  both  plain  and  striped.  Fustian  is  a 
coarse,  stout,  twilled  fabric,  including  many  varie- 
ties. 

The  Death  Penalty. — The  King  of  Sweden  has  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  no  capital  execution  shall  take 
place  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  if  the  death  penalty 
be  not  abolished  by  law,  it  shall  not  be  enforced  by 
him.  The  King  made  this  declaration  on  refusing 
to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  a  women 
poisoner,  recently  convicted  in  Sweden. 

In  Robert  Recorde's  "Whetstone  of  Witte, "  a 
treatise  on  algebra  written  about  the  year  1557,  he 
says:  "To  avoide  the  tedious  repetition  of  these 
words,  is  egualle  to,  I  will  sette,  as  I  doe  often  in 
worke  use,  a  pair  of  parallel  lines  of  one  lengthe, 
thus :  =,  because  no  two  things  can  be  more 
equalle."  This  was  the  origin  of  the  common 
arithmetical  sign. 

The  use  of  paper  money  originated  with  the 
Chinese,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
year  1450. 

Russia  has  received  a  colored  envoy  from  Liberia. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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rom  "The  Lives,  Sentiments  and  Sufferings  of  some  of  the  Re- 
formers and  Martyrs." 

WILLIAM  DELL. 

William  Dell  was  an  Episcopal  minister, 
,nd  rector  of  Yelden,  in  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land. Of  his  early  life  we  have  no  account. 
Yhile  at  Yelden,  in  the  year  1645,  and  dur- 
ng  the  religious  agitations  which  followed 
he  expulsion  of  Charles  I.  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  he  published  a 
reatise,  entitled  "  Christ's  Spirit  a  Christian's 
Strength."  His  object  in  this  discourse  was 
o  show  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  absolutely 
lecessary  in  the  church,  to  furnish  with 
x>wer  to  overcome  the  world,  and  that  a 
lependence  on  human  strength  and  learning 
fVithout  the  unction  of  this  Spirit,  can  only 
ead  into  "  the  form  of  godliness,"  as  distin- 
guished from  "  the  power "  thereof.  This 
Joctrinc  pervades  all  his  subsequent  writings. 
The  tenor  of  his  views  in  this  work,  very  con- 
trary to  the  prevalent  dogmas  of  that  time, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  ex- 
tracts : 

"The  receiving  of  the  Spirit,"  says  he,  "is 
the  receiving  of  power.  ['Ye  shall  receive- 
power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you.']  Till  we  receive  the  Spirit,  we  :ire  al- 
together without  power;  and  when  we  receive 
the  Spirit,  then  first  of  all  do  we  receive 
power  power  from  on  high.  By  mil  ore  we 
are  all  without  Strength,  weak,  impotent 
creatures,  utterly  unable  to  do  anything  that 


is  truly  and  spiritually  righteous  and  good." 

"The  Spirit  is  power  operatively  in  us,  by 
being  in  us  a  spirit  of  knowledge.  For  the 
Holy  Spirit  teaches  us  to  know  fcthe  things 
that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God  yea,  he- 
teaches  us  to  know  w*hat  sin  is,  and  what 
righteousness;  what  death  is,  and  what  life; 
what  heaven  is,  and  what  hell  ;  what  our- 
selves are,  and  what  God  is.  And  these 
things  he  teaches  us  to  know  otherwise  than 
other  men  know  them." 

He  maintains  that  this  gift  of  the  Spirit  is 
common  to  all  true  Christians,  and  that  all 
must  needs  have  it,  if  they  are  really  in  the 
life  and  power  of  Christianity;  but  that  for 
ministers  of  the  gospel  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary. 

"  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  must  needs 
have  this  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because 
otherwise  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  min- 
istry. For  no  man  is  sufficient  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry  by  any  natural  pans  and 
abilities  of  his  own,  nor  yet  by  anv  acquired 
parts  of  human  learning  and  knowledge  ;  hut 
only  by  this  power  of  the  Holy  Spin;  ;  and 
till  he  be  endued  with  this,  notwithstanding 
all  his  other  accom plishmenta,  he  is  alto- 
gether insufficient.  And  therefore,  the  very 
apostles  were  to  keep  silence,  till  they  were 
endued  with  this'  power.  They  were  to  wait 
at  Jerusalem   till    they  had    received  the 

promise  of  the  Spirit  Without 

this  power  of  the  Spirit,  ministers  are  utterly 
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unable  to  preach  the  word ;  that  is,  the  true,  I 
spiritual  and  living  word  of  God.  For  to 
preach  this  word  of  God  requires  the  power 
of  God.  One  may  speak  the  word  of  man 
by  the  power  of  man  ;  but  he  cannot  speak 
the  word  of  God,  but  by  the  power  of  God." 

"  Human  reason,  and  human  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  power,  and  knowledge, 
cannot  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  we 
must  be  emptied  of  these,  if  ever  we  would 

receive  Him  And  when  a  man 

is  thus  empty  of  himself,  and  of  other  things, 
then  he  becomes  '  poor  in  spirit ;'  and  such 
the  Spirit  fills,  and  descends  into  with  a  won- 
derful and  irresistible  power,  and  fills  the 
outer  and  inner  man,  and  all  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  with  himself  and  all  the  things  of 
God." 

And  he  winds  up  the  whole  by  the  follow- 
ing remark : — "  We  must  ascribe  to  the 
Spirit  the  whole  glory  of  his  own  works,  and 
acknowledge  that  we  ourselves  are  nothing, 
and  can  do  nothing ;  and  that  it  is  He  only 
that  is  all  in  all,  and  wTorks  all  in  all.  And 
we  ourselves,  among  all  the  excellent  works 
of  the  Spirit  in  us,  must  so  remain  as  if  we 
were  and  wrought  nothing  at  all ;  that  so,  all 
that  is  of  flesh  and  blood  may  be  laid  low  in 
us,  and  the  Spirit  alone  may  be  exalted ; 
first,  to  do  all  in  us,  and  then,  to  have  all  the 
glory  of  all  that  is  done."  .... 

"  And  by  the  daily  use  and  improvement 
of  these  means,  we  may  attain  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  spiritual  strength,  that  we  may  walk 
and  not  be  weary,  and  may  run  and  not 
faint,  and  may  mount  up  as  eagles,  yea,  and 
may  walk  as  angels  among  men,  and  as  the 
powers  of  heaven  upon  earth  ;  to  His  praise 
and  honor  who  first  communicates  to  us  his 
own  strength,  and  then,  by  that  strength  of 
his  own,  works  all  our  works  in  us.  And 
thus  is  He  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  admired 
in  all  that  believe." 

In  a  treatise  put  forth  probably  soon  after- 
ward, he  argues  that  the  true  spiritual  church 
of  Christ  is  composed  of  living  stones — pre- 
cious stones — "  and  therefore,"  says  he,  "  the 
Lord  calls  them  [the  faithful]  his  jewels — 
'In  the  day  wherein  I  makeup  my  jewels' 
— and  elsewhere  they  are  called  '  the  precious 
sons  of  Zion.'  The  people  of  God  are  a 
most  precious  people,  men  and  women  of  a 
precious  anointing  ;  though  some  wicked  and 
scurrilous  libellers  against  the  spiritual 
church  will  not  allow  them  this  name,  but 
reproach  it.  And  yet  still  it  is  a  truth,  that 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against, 
that  the  truly  faithful  are  precious  stones  in 
the  building  of  the  church,  partaking  of  the 
nature  and  Spirit  of  God." 

But  though  these  true  members  of  Christ 
have  all  received  of  the  same  anointing,  yet 


"let  us  not  expect  all  gifts  in  all  men,  and 
that  every  man  should  excel  in  every  gift ; 
for  then  one  would  be  saying  to  another,  'I 
have  no  need   of  thee.' "    .    .    .    .  • "  If 
thou  hast  the  gift  of  utterance  in  the  minis- 
tration of  the  Spirit,  it  is  to  build  me  up.  If 
I  have  the  spirit  of  prayer,  it  commends  thee 
as  carefully  to  God  as  myself.    One  watches  I 
over  another,  as  over  his  own  soul.    And  if 
any  be  weak,  the  strong  support  them  ;  if  any  i 
be  doubtful,  they  that  have  the  gift  of  knowl-  j 
edge  direct  them  ;  if  one  be  troubled,  the  rest  L 
mourn  with  him  ;  if  one  be  comforted,  the  1 
rest  rejoice  with  him  ;  and  they  are  all  so 
linked  together  in  the  body  of  Christ,  that  I 
the  good  and  evil  of  one  extends  to  all.  I 
Where  thou  canst  find  such  another  commu-  | 
nion,  there  join  thyself.    But  if  this  be  the  f 
only  excellent  communion  in  the  world,  who 
would  not  willingly  join  himself  to  that  spir-  i 
itual  people,  where  no  man  calls  his  grace  hi3  \ 
own,  but  all  gifts  are  in  common  among  all,  j 
every  one  having  a  share  in  the  faith,  hope, 
love,  prayer,  peace,  joy,  wisdom  and  strength  I 
of  all ;  and  all  having  a  share  in  these  gifts  < 
and  graces  that  are  in  any  one?    And  thus  j 
much  for  the  diversity  of  the  stones,  as  well  | 
as  for  the  preciousness  of  them."  ' 

And  further  on,  in  the  same  work,  he  says: 
"Now  we  perceive  how  few  true  children  of  t 
the  church  there  be  among  those  commonly  j 
called  Christians.    For  among  all  these,  how  j 
few  are  there  who  have  the  teaching  of  God  I  j 
But  most  have  thtir  teaching  only  from  men, 
and  no  higher.    Consider  therefore,  I  pray,  : 
whether  the  knowledge  you  have  be  from  the  j 
teaching  of  God  or  the  teaching  of  man.  ' 
You  all  pretend  to  know  that  Christ  is  the  \ 
Son  of  the  living  God,  and  that  redemption  J 
and  salvation  is  by  him  alone.    But  how  n 
came  ye  by  this  knowledge  ?    Did  you  read  m 
it  in  the  letter,  or  did  somebody  tell  you  so, 
or  hath  God  himself  taught  you  this  ?  For 
'  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
and  he  to  whom  the  Father  will  reveal  him.'  " 
.    .    .    .    "Oh,  consider  whether  you  have 
the  teaching  of  God  in  these  things  or  not,  . 
And  if  you  have  not  the  teaching  of  God,  you  1 
are  none  of  the  children  of  the  church  ;  what- 
ever truth  thou  knowTest  from  the  letter,  if 
thou  hast  not  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  it : 
will  do  thee  no  good ;  thou  knowest  not  any-  » 
thing  spiritually  and  savingly,  wherein  thou  | 
hast  not  the  teaching  of  God.    '  All  thy  chil-  i 
dren  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord.' " 

In  the  year  1646,  Wm.  Dell  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Right  Reformation  of  the  Church  ;  wherein, 
after  contrasting  inward  and  spiritual  with 
outward,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  reformation, 
he  earnestly  appealed  to  the  Parliament,  to 
stop  all  persecution  and  attempts  to  force  , 
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men's  consciences  by  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate; showing  that  this  can  never  produce 
true  reformation,  but  only  outward  conformi- 
ty, with  inward  and  dangerous  dissatisfaction. 

Among  many  other  excellent  sentiments, 
he  boldly  held  forth  to  them  the  following 
language: 

"  It  is  an  inward  reformation  [that  is 
needed].  For  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  an 
inward  kingdom  (*  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,')  so  the  reformation  that  belongs 
to  it  is  an  inward  reformation.  This  true 
gospel  reformation  lays  hold  upon  the  heart, 
and  soul,  and  inaer  man ;  and  changes,  and 
alters,  and  renews,  and  reforms  that;  and 
when  the  heart  is  reformed,  all  is  reformed. 
....  And,  therefore,  saith  Christ, 
touching  the  worship  of  the  New  Testament, 
1  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;'  but 
speaks  not  one  word  of  any  outward  form. 

,  i  So  that  God,  in  this  gospel  reformation,  aims 
at  nothing  but  the  heart,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  new  covenant :  1  This  shall  be 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts,  (Jer.  xxxi.  33;)  so  that  they 

f  shall  not  only  have  the  word  of  the  letter  in 
their  books,  but  the  living  Word  of  God  in 
their  hearts ;  and  God,  intending  to  reform 

1  the  church,  begins  with  their  hearts;  and,  in- 
tending to  reform  their  hearts,  puts  his  Word 
there ;  and  that  living  Word  put  into  the 

i    heart  reforms  it  indeed." 

"  The  word  whereby  Christ  reforms,  is  not 
the  word  without  us,  as  the  word  of  the  law 
is ;  but  the  word  within  us,  as  it  is  written, 
'  The  Word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth, 
and  in  thy  heart ;'  and  this  is  the  '  word  of 

I  faith.'  If  thou  live  under  the  word  many 
years,  and  if  it  come  not  into  thy  heart,  it 
will  never  change  thee,  nor  reform  thee. 
And,  therefore,  the  reforming  Word  is  the 
Word  within  us,  and  the  word  within  us  is 

;    'the  word  of  faith.'  " 

"  Forcible  reformation  is  unbeseeming  the 
gospel ;  for  the  gospel  is  the  gospel  of  peace, 

f  and  not  of  force  and  fury.  Civil  ecclesiasti- 
cal reformation  reforms  by  breathing  out 
threatenings,  punishments,  prisons,  fire  and 

j    death;  but  the  gospel  by  preaching  pence. 

j  And  therefore  it  is  most  unbeseeming  the 
gospel  to  do  anything  rashly  and  violently 
for  the  advancement  thereof,  for  the  gospel  of 

■  peace  is  not  to  be  advanced  by  violence  ;  and 
therefore  violent  reformers  live  in  contradic- 

I  tion  to  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  cannot  be 
truly  reckoned  Christians,  but  enemies  to 

j  Christianity;  since  Christianity  doth  nil  by 
the  power  of  the  anointing,  nut  auti-chris- 
tianity  doth  all  by  the  power  of  the  world. 


Forcible  reformation  is  unsuitable  to  Christ's 
kingdom,  for  Christ's  kingdom  stands  in  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  force  of  flesh  and  blood  can 
contribute  nothing  to  this." 

Toward  the  close  of  his  discourse,  he  thus 
pleads  with  the  Parliament :  "  I  have  a  few 
more  things  to  say,  touching  God's  kingd-jm  : 
— -1.  That  as  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  are  distinct,  so  you  would 
be  pleased  to  keep  them  so ;  and  not  mingle 
them  together  yourselves,  nor  suffer  others  to 
do  it,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  disturbance 
of  both. 

"2.  That  you  would  be  pleased  to  think 
that  Christ's  kingdom  (which  is  not  of  this 
world)  hath  sufficient  power  in  itself  to  man- 
age all  the  affairs  of  it,  without  standing  in 
need  of  any  aid  or  help  from  the  world  ;  see- 
ing the  power  of  man  is  of  no  place  or  use  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  not  a  temporal, 
or  an  ecclesiastical  dominion,  but  a  spiritual. 

"  3.  That  you  would  suffer  the  little  stone 
of  Christ's  kingdom  to  be  hewn  out  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Roman  monarchy  (whereof 
this  kingdom  is  a  part)  without  hands,  even 
by  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  Word  and 
Spirit;  seeing  the  hands  of  man  cannot  help, 
but  hinder  this  work,  which  is  to  be  done 
without  hands.  .... 

"4.  That  you  would  be  pleased  to  suffer 
the  assemblings  of  the  saints,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  as  occasion  serves,  seeing  this 
can  be  no  prejudice  to  the  State,  but  a  great 
advantage  ;  inasmuch  as  they  meet  peaceablv, 
and  make  no  tumults,  and  in  their  assembling 
pray  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  divided 
and  distracted  kingdom.  And  also  that  you 
take  heed  of  scattering  those  churches  that 
meet  in  the  name  and  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
(which  are  Christ's  own  gathering*  to- 
gether), lest  Christ  so  scatter  you  abroad  that 
you  never  be  gathered  together  again."  .... 
"  When  I  see  the  generality  of  the  people  of 
all  sorts  rise  up  against  the  ministration  of 
the  Spirit,  which  God  hath  now  in  these  days 
of  ours  set  up,  ....  I  am  then  exceed- 
ingly distressed,  and  pained  at  the  verv  h«\irt, 
for  thee,  O  England  !  and  for  all  thy  cities 
and  towns  and  inhabitants ;  for  thou  that 
(lushest  against  the  Spirit  in  the  gospel,  how 
shalt  thou  be  dashed  in  pieces  thyself,  aud 
there  shall  be  no  healing  for  thee  ! 

And  in  another  address  to  the  Parliament, 
he  tells  them  :  "  Tt  shall  be  your  wisdom  to 
be  built  up,  together  with  the  chnrch,  on 
Christ;  but  it  would  be  your  confusion  to  go 
about  to  build  the  church  on  yourselves  and 
your  power;  seeing  this  building  is  too 
weighty  for  anv  foundation  but  Christ  himself. 
It  will  be  no  less  dangerous  an  evil,  for  the 
magistrate  to  make  himself  lord  and  lawgiver 
in  the  church,  than  for  the  pope,  or  general 
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council,  in  all  the  kingdoms  called  Christian; 
as  for  the  archbishop  or  national  assembly  in 

particular  kingdoms  Wherefore 

do  you  look  to  the  care  of  the  State,  and 
trust  Christ  with  the  care  of  his  church,  see- 
ing he  is  both  faithful  and  able  to  save  it 

perfectly  Why  should  the  church 

any  longer  be  ignorant  of  the  things  that 
belong  unto  its  peace?  And  why  should  the 
members  of  it  any  longer  lie  as  scattered 
bones,  dry  and  dead,  and  not  gathered  up  into 
the  unity  of  a  living  body  ?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  AM  I  DOING  ? 

Be  Faithful.  Be  thou  faithful  nnto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

Be  Prayerful  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
you. 

Be  Watchful.  Watch  therefore,  for  ye 
know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come. 

Be  Joyful.  For  lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Be  Humble.  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it 
is  the  gift  of  God. 


THE  ELDERSHIP  IN  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
By  W.  N.,  of  North  Carolina. 
(Concluded  from  page  629.) 

Could  we  know  the  precise  impressions 
made  upon  each  individual  of  a  congregation, 
by  a  given  discourse,  we  should  doubtless 
find  great  variety.  That  which  blesses  some 
would  not  be  needed  by  others,  and  of  course 
will  not  be  much  valued — in  fact,  may  be 
deemed  quite  commonplace.  The  full  soul 
loathes  that  which  the  famishing  relishes. 
If  Elders  judge  of  ministry  merely  by  its 
want  of  adaptation  to  their  own  private  feel- 
ings and  condition,  they  will  often  greatly  err. 
But  if  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  them  to 
an  earnest  concern  for  the  good  of  the  con- 
gregation, they  may  be  impressed  with  a 
feeling  of  the  needs  of  those  that  are  present, 
and  prepared  to  bear  in  silent  sympathy  the 
burdens  of  the  ministers.  But  if  they  are 
iukewarm  themselves,  they  will  hardly  be 
able  to  appreciate  a  living,  spiritual  ministry. 
There  is  in  general  too  little  disposition  to 
get  all  the  good  we  can  from  every  sermon — 
too  great  a  tendency  to  compare  one  minister 
with  another,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  the  circumstances  of  each  and  all  the 
varying  wants  of  varying  souls.  Talent  and 
learning  and  eloquence  in  connection  with 
the  ministerial  gift,  do,  with  those  that  can 
appreciate  them,  wonderfully  exalt  their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  gospel  labors,  and  the 
decided  deficiency  of  these  adjuncts  powerfully 
tends  to  lessen  that  estimate.    But  if  our 


members  at  large  are  often  too  much  influ- 
enced by  these  tendencies,  Elders  should  be  . 
very  careful  not  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  J 
this  unhealthy  condition  of  the  membership.  | 
They  may  sometimes  have  to  stand  as  a  j! 
breakwater  against  the  surges  of  preiudice 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  some  of  the 
Lord's  little  ones ;  and  they  should  labor  § 
against  that  spirit  of  presumption  too  preva-  | 
lent  amongst  us,  in  which  both  old  and  ! 
young  undertake  conversational  criticism  of  I 
the  ministry  with  the  same  freedom  and  I 
publicity  of  expression  which  they  would 
use  in  reference  to  some  mere  intellectual  or  I 
literary  effort.  These  words  of  Joseph  John  ■ 
Gurney  in  reference  to  his 'earlier  religious  1 
experience  are  worthy  of  serious  attention  : —  jjj: 
"  I  never  suffered  myself  to  criticise  the  min- 1 
istry,  but  acted  on  the  uniform  principle  of  | 
endeavoring  to  obtain  from  what  I  heard,  all  | 
the  edification  which  it  afforded.  This  is  a  i 
principle  which  I  would  warmly  recommend  1 
to  my  young  friends  in  the  present  day  ;  for  il 
nothing  can  be  more  mischievous  than  for  jj 
learners  to  turn  teachers,  and  young  hearers,  | 
critics.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  often  the  | 
means  of  drying  up  the  waters  of  life  in  the  | 
soul ;  and  sure  1  am,  that  an  exact  method  of  I 
weighing  words  and  balancing  doctrines  in  j 
what  we  hear  is  a  miserable  exchange  for  ^ 
tenderness  of  spirit  and  for  the  dew  of  | 
heaven." 

Yet,  these  considerations  do  not  in  any  j 
degree  excuse  Elders  from  endeavoring,  as  | 
far  as  possible,  to  remove  every  blemish  from  j 
the  ministry ;  and  of  these  blemishes,  the  n 
principle  portion  relate,  not  so  much  to  the  i 
spirit  and  disposition  of  the  speaker,  nor  to  f 
the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse,  as  to  the  £ 
manner  in  which  the  message  is  imparted,  j 
There  are  comparatively  few  who  positively  | 
intrude  themselves  into  the  ministry.  The  I 
most  are  doubtless  sincerely  intent  upon  per-  I 
forming  apprehended  duty.  But  one  great  u 
deficiency  is  the  want  of  simplicity  and  ll 
directness,  and  Elders  should  understand  that  ! 
the  period  in  which  labors  to  promote  desir-  I 
able  habits  are  most  successful  is  in  the  ; 
early  stages.  This  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  i 
custom  of  some  savage  tribes  of  moulding  J 
the  heads  of  their  infants,  by  the  artful  ap-  ;j 
plication  of  pressure,  into  such  a  shape  as  H 
suits  their  fancy ;  but  if  an  equivalent  result  f 
were  attempted  upon  the  adult,  it  would  be  j 
fatal.  We  have  lost  ground  by  not  having  I 
some  simple  definite  rules,  authoritatively  set  V 
forth  by  the  Society,  to  aid  those  who  are 
called  to  the  ministry  in  the  proper  manner  I 
of  conveying  their  messages  to  the  people,  'j 
Will  not  some  modern  Samuel  Bownas 
supply  the  deficiency  ?  His  excellent  work  | 
is  so  thoroughly  out  of  circulation  that  not  ! 
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one  of  our  ministers  in  a  hundred  ever  saw 
it.    Whilst  it  is  the  office  of  the  Spirit  to 
give  the  call  to  the  work  and  the  spiritual 
qualification  for  it,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  the 
duty  of  the  minister  to  render  that  work  as 
effective  as  possible,  by  a  careful  attention  to 
the  manner  of  delivery.    This  includes  not 
only  the  management  of  the  voice,  both  as  to 
loudness  and  to  such  modulation  as  comports 
with  the  subject  before  the  speaker,  but  also 
a  simple  and  direct  application  of  the  mind 
to  the  subject  or  subjects  of  exercise,  and  a 
particular  care  to  suspend  speaking  promptly 
as  soon  as  the  work  is  done.    Repetition  and 
tediousness  would  thus  be  avoided.    It  is 
difficult  to  go  over  the  same  thing  again  and 
again   without  spoiling    the   whole.  The 
ploughman  may  have  left  some  patches  of 
grass  and  weeds  uncovered,  but  if  he  again 
puts  in  his  plough,  he  spoils  that  part  which 
was  already  well  done.    In  the  repetition  of 
Scripture  narratives,  it  is  often  better  to  omit 
those  minutiae  which  do  not  affect  the  main 
I  subject  which  the  minister  wishes  to  illustrate. 
If  Elders  would  give  a  deep  and  comprehen- 
sive attention  to  all  that  pertains  to  a  proper 
J  decorum  in  ministerial  service,  they  might  be 
j  very  serviceable  to  young  Ministers.    But  all 
they  do  must  be  in  great  tenderness  and  with 
an  appreciative  sympathy.    They  must  "  not 
I  mind  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estate,"  or  more  literally,  "  be  led  along 
with   the  humble."    Rom.  xii.  16.  They 
must  take  a  broad  view  of  the  young  Minis- 
ter's present  and  past  condition  of  life,  with 
the  influences  and  surroundings  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected  ;  of  his  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  and  habits  ;  and  of  his  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  religious  and  literary 
knowledge.    They  must  not  forget  that  weak- 
ness and  inexperience  necessarily  pertain  to 
the  state  of  childhood,  and  that  strength  can 
come  only  by  degrees.    They  must  have  a 
lively  sense  of  the  struggle  going  on  in  that 
soul  in  which  the  will,  being  unsubdued,  re- 
jects the  calling  and  resists  the  gift  of  God, 
and  of  that  state  of  weakness  in  which,  even 
when  the  will  surrenders,  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good,  is  as  difficult  to-day  as  it 
was  in  the  olden  time.  Rom.  vii.  18.  They 
must  go  down  into  these  depths  with  the 
young  Minister,  and  lead  him  through;  walk- 
ing   in    company   with    him,   they  must 
strengthen   his  heart.     Remembering  thai 
the  motto  of  the  Eldership  is  "  Tenderly  to 
encourage  and  help  young  Ministers,"  they 
stand  not  Upon  an  imaginary  height  of  per- 
fection, as  careless  spectators  of  the  Struggles 
of  their  charge  in  (lie  valleys  below,  but  in 
fatherly  care  and   pitying  loye  they  descend, 
and   with   words  of  cheer  and   a  hand  of 


its  burdens.  Like  Paul  of  old,  who  in  most 
of  his  epistles  gives  thanks  for,  and  expresses 
his  commendation  of,  the  good  that  existed 
amongst  the  brethren,  before  he  proceeded  to 
give  advice  or  reproof,  so  these  seek  occasion 
to  strengthen  every  good  word  and  work, 
and  when  they  find  weeds  to  uproot,  they 
take  especial  care  of  the  tender  but  heaven- 
ly plant.  They  use  not  the  snuffers  as  they 
would  an  extinguisher.  Truly  "  the  spring 
of  this  warm-hearted  yet  judicious  oversight 
must  be  in  love  to  Christ  and  in  love  to  souls 
for  His  sake  ;  and  as  it  is  prompted,  so  it 
must  be  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God." 
(Report  to  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  England, 
—1862.)  Without  this  "sincere  love  of  the 
Truth"  as  our  early  Friends  expressed  it,  no 
one  can  be  qualified  for  the  Eldership,  and 
it  is  the  Lord's  Spirit  only  that  can  prepare 
us  to  do  his  work. 

In  the  early  periods  of  our  Society,  Min- 
isters were  not  "  recommended,"   or   "  ac- 
knowledged," or  "  recorded,"    as  they  are 
now ;  nevertheless,  all  who  were  concerned  to 
speak  in  the  ministry  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  in  what  they  termed  "select" 
meetings.    Our  "select"  meetings  differ  from 
theirs  in  excluding  all  ministering  Friends 
but  those  who  have  been  officially  acknowl- 
edged, and  in  admitting  appointed  Elders. 
The  frequency  of  "  select"  meetings  in  early 
times,  varied  in  different  places.    In  some  of 
the  cities  they  met  every  week,  and  amongst 
other  things   agreed    what   meetings  each 
would  attend  the  following  First-day.  In 
the  expressive  language  of  their  time,  they 
assembled  "to  wait  upon  the  Lord  together 
and  to  unbosom  themselves  to  each  other." 
Doubtless  our  modern  select  meetings  might 
often  be  more  profitable  seasons  than  they 
are.    We  are  too  apt  to  consider  their  main 
purpose  to  be  to  answer  the  queries.    In  some 
places,  they  are  held  at  the  close  of  a  Month- 
ly or  other  Meeting,  when  Friends  are  weary. 
They  should  be  occasions  of  communion  with 
the  Lord  and    one  with  another,  tor    t1  a 
especial  purpose,  under  Divine  guidance  and 
help,  of  securing,  promoting  and  perfecting 
the  vitality  of  the  ministry.    Neither  should 
we  invest  them  with  that  sort  of  mysterious 
sanctity  which  would  forbid  the  presence  of 
any  one  but  acknowledged  Ministers  and  ap- 
pointed Elders ;   those  who  are  frequently 
concerned  to  speak  in  public,  but  who  are  not 
yet  recognized  as  Ministers,  should  some- 
times, if  not  regularly,  be  invited  to  attend, 
as  they  did  in  the  first  age  of  the  Society. 
"  Such  as  fear  the  Lord,  will  lie  speaking  one 
to  another.     And   the    Lord   will  hearken 
and  hear."  (Mnl.  iii.  10.    Anthony  Purvers 
Translation. ^    Various  indeed   are  the  sub- 


itrength  they  enliven  the  soul  and  lighten  I  jocts  upon  which,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and 
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in  the  Love  of  his  cause,  we  may  speak  one 
unto  another  in  these  select  meetings.  Our 
own  feelings  and  spiritual  condition,  our 
doubts,  our  fears,  temptations,  discourage- 
ments, spiritual  joys  and  comforts,  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  our  vicinity  and  all  over 
the  world,  the  fields  white  unto  harvest,  the 
little  meetings  in  isolated  places  with  little  or 
no  outward  ministry,  the  solitary  children  of 
affliction  who  are  thirsting  for  the  bread  of 
life,  and  especially  the  proper  manner  of  con- 
ducting ourselves  under  ministerial  exercise, 
so  as  not  to  dishonor  the  cause  of  our  Lord  ; 
these  and  others  might  sometimes  engage  our 
very  serious  and  prayerful  consideration  and 
expression.  The  inexperienced  would  derive 
much  instruction  and  strength  from  this 
vitalizing  communion,  in  the  divine  presence, 
with  those  who  have  long  been  travelling  the 
heavenward  journey,  and  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  their  turn,  would  have  their  feel- 
ings of  love  and  solicitude  drawn  out  towards 
the  younger,  and  their  hearts  comforted  at 
the  prospect  of  a  succession  of  laborers  in  the 
Church. 

A  practical  point  in  the  selection  of  Elders 
is  too  much  neglected.  Enough  care  is  not 
always  taken  to  guard  against  the  tendency, 
so  natural,  to  consider  "  age  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  choice."  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
let  a  member  be  worn  out  before  he  is 
brought  into  service.  Any  member  who  has 
the  requisite  qualifications  of  an  Elder  is  old 
enough  for  the  office,  and  if  these  qualifica- 
tions be  wanting,  the  appointment  even  of 
the  greyheaded  is  worse  than  useless.  George 
Fox  was  but  twenty-three  years  old*  when  he 
was  called  to  the  ministry — James  Parnell, 
Edward  Burrough  and  others  were  below 
twenty,  and  very  young  Ministers  have  been 
found  in  every  period  of  the  Society.  It  is 
therefore  incredible  that  the  Christian  at- 
tainments requisite  for  an  Elder  should  ne- 
cessarily be  postponed  until  advanced  life. 

"The  influence  for  good  possessed  by  the  young 
over  those  of  their  own  age,  is  great.  They  are 
often  able,  in  their  social  intercourse,  effectively  to 
speak  to  one  another  the  word  of  counsel  or  com- 
fort. Whilst  careful  not  to  utter  that  which  is  not 
felt,  let  them  in  simplicity  not  withhold  that  which 
is."    (Report  to  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  1862.) 

Finally,  as  the  opinions  of  Elders  in 
reference  to  a  Minister's  services  often  ex- 
hibit considerable  discrepancy,  it  is  highly 
important,  in  all  matters  of  seriousness,  that 
they  first  consult  together  and  arrive  at  a 
united  and  harmonious  conclusion  as  to  the 
precise  difficulty  of  the  case  and  the  proper 
remedy.  In  this  way,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  Eldership  would  be  brought  to  bear  at 
once,  and  a  good  result  might  be  accom- 
plished. The  advice  of  a  divided  Eldership 
usually  increases  the  difficulty. 


OF  THE  MEDITATION  OF  DEATH. 
BY  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 

1.  The  end  of  thy  present  life  will  speedily 
come :  consider,  therefore,  in  what  degree  of 
preparation  thou  standest  for  that  which  will 
succeed.  To-day  man  is,  to-morrow  he  is  not 
seen  ;  and  when  he  is  once  removed  from  the 
sight  of  others,  he  soon  passeth  from  their 
remembrance.  O  the  hardness  and  insensi- 
bility of  the  human  heart,  that  thinks  only 
on  present  enjoyments,  and  wholly  disregards 
the  prospects  of  futurity  !  In  every  thought, 
and  every  action,  thou  shouldst  govern  and 
possess  thy  spirit  so  absolutely,  as  if  thou 
wast  to  die  to-day  ;  and  was  thy  conscience 
pure,  thou  wouldst  not  fear  thy  dissolution, 
however  near.  It  is  better  to  avoid  sin,  than 
to  shun  death.  If  thou  art  not  prepared  for 
that  awful  event  to-day,  how  wilt  thou  be 
prepared  to-morrow  ?  To-morrow  is  an  un- 
certain day ;  and  how  knowest  thou  that  to- 
morrow will  be  thine? 

2.  What  availeth  it  to  live  long,  when  the 
improvement  of  life  is  so  inconsiderable? 
Length  of  days,  instead  of  making  us  better, 
often  increaseth  the  weight  of  sin.  W ould  to 
God  that  we  could  live  well,  only  for  one 
day  !  Many  reckon  years  from  the  time  of 
their  conversion,;  but  the  account  of  their  at- 
tainments in  holiness  is  exceedingly  small. 
Therefore,  though  death  be  terrible,  yet  a 
longer  life  may  be  dangerous.  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  continually  anticipates  the  hour  of 
his  death,  and  keeps  himself  in  continual 
preparation  for  its  approach  ! 

3.  If  thou  hast  ever  seen  another  die,  let 
not  the  impression  of  that  most  interesting 
sight  be  effaced  from  thy  heart ;  but  remem- 
ber, that  through  the  same  vale  of  darkness 
thou  also  must  pass  from  this  state  of  exist- 
ence to  the  next.  When  it  is  morning,  think  < 
that  thou  mayest  not  live  till  the  evening;' 
and  in  the  evening,  presume  not  to  promise 
thyself  another  morning.  Be,  therefore,  al- 
ways ready  ;  and  so  live,  that  death  may  not 
find  thee  confounded  at  its  summons.  Many 
die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ;  for  in  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man 
cometh.  And  when  that  last  hour  is  come 
to  thee,  thou  wilt  begin  to  think  differently 
of  thy  past  life,  and  be  inexpressibly  grieved 
for  thy  remissness  and  inconsideration. 

4.  How  wise  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
continually  endeavors  to  be  as  holy  in  the 
day  of  life,  as  he  wishes  to  be  found  in  the. 
hour  of  death !  And  a  perfect  contempt  of 
the  world,  an  ardent  desire  of  improvement 
in  holiness,  the  love  of  discipline,  the  labor 
of  penitence,  cheerful  obedience,  self-denial, 
and  the  patient  enduring  of  any  affliction  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,  will  contribute  to  raise  a 
pleasing  confidence  of  dying  well. 
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5.  While  thy  mind  is  invigorated  by  the 
health  of  thy  body,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  do 
much  toward  thy  purification  ;  but  when  it  is 
oppressed  and  debilitated  by  sickness,  I  knowT 
not  what  thou  canst  do.  Few  spirits  are 
made  better  by  the  pain  aud  languor  of  sick- 
ness ;  as  few  great  pilgrims  become  eminent 
saints. 

6.  Let  not  the  example  of  thy  friends  and 
relations,  nor  any  confidence  in  the  superiori- 
ty of  their  wisdom,  influence  thee  to  defer 
the  care  of  thy  salvation  to  a  future  time ; 
for  all  men,  even  thy  friends  and  relations, 
will  forget  thee  much  sooner  than  thou  sup- 
posest.  It  is  better  to  provide  oil  for  thy 
lamp  now,  before  it  is  wanted,  than  to  depend 
upon  receiving  it  from  others  "  when  the 
bridegroom  cometh  for  if  thou  art  not  care- 
ful of  thyself  now,  who  can  be  careful  of 
thee  hereafter,  when  time  and  opportunity 
are  forever  lost?  This  instant,  now,  is  ex- 
ceedingly precious;  now  is  "the  accepted 
time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  How 
deplorable,  therefore,  is  it,  not  to  improve 
this  invaluable  moment,  in  which  we  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life?    A  time  will  come 

I  when  thou  shalt  wish  for  one  day,  nay,  one 
hour,  to  repent  in ;  and  who  can  tell  whether 
thou  wilt  be  able  to  obtain  it? 

7.  Awake  then,  dearest  brother,  and  behold 

:  from  what  inconceivable  danger  thou  mayest 
now  deliver  thyself ;  from  what  horrible  fear 
thou  mayest  now  be  rescued,  only  by  "  pass- 
ing the  time  of  thy  sojourning  in  holy  fear," 
and  in  continual  expectation  of  thy  removal 
by  death.  Endeavor  now  to  live  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  in  that  awful  moment,  thou 
mayest  rejoice  rather  than  fear.  Learn 
now  to  die  to  the  world,  that  thou  may- 
est then  begin  to  live  with  Christ:  learn 
now  to  despise  all  created  things,  that  being 
delivered  from  every  incumbrance,  thou 
mayest  then  freely  rise  to  him.  Now  subdue 
thy  earthly  and  corruptible  body,  by  peni- 
tence and  self-denial,  that  then  thou  mayest 
enjoy  the  glorious  hope  of  exchanging  it  for 
a  spiritual  aud  immortal  body,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just. 

8.  Ah,  foolish  man!  why  dost  thou  still 
flatter  thyself  with  the  expeetation  of  a,  lon-x 
life,  when  thou  canst  not  be  secure  of  a  single 
day?  How  many  Utlhappy  souls,  deluded 
by  this  hope,  are  in  some  unexpected  mo- 
ment, separated  from  the  body!  How  often 
dost  thou  hear  that  one  is  slain,  another  is 
drowned,  another  by  falling  from  a  precipice 
has  broken  his  neck,  another  is  choked  in 
eating,  another  has  dropped  down  dead  in 
the  exercise  of  some  favorite  diversion  ;  ami 
that  thousands,  indeed,  are  daily  perishjng 

by  lire,  by  sword,  by  the  plague,  or  hv  the 
Violence  of  robbers!    Thus  is  death  common 


to  every  age ;  and  man  suddenly  passeth 
away  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 

9.  Who  will  remember  thee  after  death, 
who  will  then  pray  for  thee?  and  whose 
prayer  can  then  avail  thee  ?  Now,  therefore, 
dearest  brother,  now  turn  to  God,  and  do 
whatever  his  Holy  Spirit  enables  thee  to  per- 
form ;  for  thou  knowest  not  the  hour  in 
which  death  will  seize  thee,  nor  canst  thou 
conceive  the  consequences  of  his  seizing  thee 
Unprepared.  Now,  while  the  time  of  gather- 
ing riches  is  in  much  mercy  continued,  lay 
up  for  thyself  the  substantial  and  unperish- 
ing  treasures  of  heaven.  Think  of  nothing 
but  the  business  of  thy  redemption-;  be  care- 
ful for  nothing  but  the  improvement  of  thy 
state  in  God.  Now  "  make  to  thyself  friends" 
of  the  regenerated  and  glorified  sons  of  God, 
that  when  thy  present  life  "  shall  fail,  they  may 
receive  thee  into  everlasting  habitations." 

10.  Live  in  the  world  as  a  stranger  and 
pilgrim  who  hath  no  concern  with  its  busi- 
ness or  pleasures;  and  knowing  that  thou 
hast  "here  no  continuing  city,"  keep  thy 
heart  disengaged  from  earthly  passions  and 
pursuits,  and  lifted  up  to  heaven  in  the  pa- 
tient "  hope  of  a  city  that  is  to  come,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God."  Thither  let  thy 
daily  prayers,  thy  sighs  and  tears  be  directed; 
that  after  death  thy  spiriUrnay  be  wafted  to 
the  Lord,  and  united  to  him  for  ever. 

If  my  God  cast  me  into  the  furnace  to  melt 
and  try  me,  yet  I  shall  not  be  consumed 
there ;  for  he  will  sit  by  the  furnace  himself  all 
the  while  that  I  am  in  it,  and  curiously  look 
into  it,  observing  when  it  has  done  its  work, 
and  he  will  presently  withdraw  the  fire.  0 
my  soul,  bless  and  adore  this  God  of  wisdom, 
who  himself  will  see  the  ordering  of  all  thine 
afflictions,  and  not  trust  in  the  hands  of  men 
or  angels. — Flavel. 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 
Thy  very  acceptable  letter  was  reeeived.  I 
often  feel  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  a 
friend  at  hand  to  whom  my  secret  exercises 
could  be  opened,  and  from  whom  I  could  re- 
ceive counsel ;  but  there  is  safety  in  sitting  at 
the  Master's  feet;  or  if  we  do  not  feel  his  pre- 
sence, in  awaiting  his  coming  with  a  willing- 
ness  to  do  whatsoever  lie  may  command.  In 
going  faster  than  this,  is  there  not  danger  of 
doing  that  which  should  not  bo  done,  thereby 
making  obedience  to  that  service  into  which 
we  may  he  called  more  dithVult?  "Why 
stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle0"  I f  tlios.^  to 
whom  this  inquiry  was  addressed  had  been 
busy  of  themselves,  they  would  most  likely 

|  not  have  boon  thus  questioned.  They  readily 
answered,  "  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.'' 

!  Being  lound  in  this  state  of  readiness,  they 
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received  no  reproof,  but  were  bidden  to  enter 
into  labor  and  received  their  penny — even  full 
wages.  One  of  the  objects  of  Friends  in  as- 
sembling together  in  the  beginning  was,  and 
ought  yet  to  be,  to  have  their  spirits  refreshed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Father's  love, 
whereby  their  hearts  would  be  warmed  toward 
each  other ;  and  this  feeling  flowing  as  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  the  higher  feeling  of  adoration, 
thanksgiving  and  praise  unto  Him  from  whom 
all  good  comes  would  be  produced.  Such 
social  worship  unites  spirit  with  spirit,  and  the 
children  among  us  would  be  made  sensible  of 
its  influence.  They  would  love  the  feeling, 
and  when  the  time  for  meetings  came,  all 
would  desire  to  meet  with  their  friends,  and 
again  partake  of  that  heavenly  bread  which 
had  nourished  that  in  them  which  nothing 
else  had  ever  satisfied.  Should  not  our  faith 
and  trust  be  in  this, — the  attention  of  the 
young  called  to  it, — and  those  who  stand  pro- 
fessedly as  ministers  of  the  "  Word,"  acknow- 
ledge that  of  themselves  they  can  do  nothing, 
— no  good  thing  $ 

"Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by 
words,  without  knowledge?" 

"  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  ?  Declare,  if  thou  hast  un- 
derstanding !" 

"Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?" 

"Who  hath  put  Wisdom  in  the  inward 
parts  ?  or  who  can  give  understanding  to  the 
heart?" 

"  Wilt  thou  hunt  the  prey  for  the  lion,  or 
fill  the  appetite  of  the  young  lion  f 

"Who  provideth  for  the  raven  his  food? 
When  his  young  ones  cry  unto  God,  they  wan- 
der for  lack  of  meat  /" 

"Gavest  Thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the 
peacock,  or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  os- 
trich ?" 

"  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and 
where  is  the  place  of  understanding?" 

"  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  that  is  wis- 
dom :  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding. 

My  dear  : — 1  send  thee  an  extract  from 

a  letter  recently  received.  My  niece  lives  in 
Illinois,  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  no 
Friends ;  but  how  greatly  is  her  condition  of 
mind  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  some  among 
us,  who  have  the  opportunity  for  social  and 
religious  privileges,  and  lack  the  inclination 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  These  fail  to  ap- 
preciate or  receive  the  blessing  that  may  at- 
tend the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  social  worship.   My  niece  says : 

"We  are  glad  to  get  the  Intelligencer,  and 
I  should  have  acknowledged  its  reception  long 
since.  It  comes  promptly,  and  we  think  a 
great  deal  of  it.    Besides  its  pure  and  truth- 


ful teachings,  we  find  many  familiar  names!  | 
in  it.  I  feel  an  increasing  desire  that  we  may  ;  ■ 
yet  be  favored  to  live  among  Friends.  I 
think  I  could  then  live  a  better  life.  Some- 1  , 
times  I  feel  as  though  I  was  one  of  the  black-  :j  j 
ened  coals,  and  greatly  needed  the  reviving  j 
influence  of  Society  privileges." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER.  ' 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  12,  1868. 

Who  is  He  ?    An  appeal  to  those  who  regard  ij  ' 
with  any  doubt  the  name  of  Jesus.    By  S.  F. ' 
Smiley.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott&'J 
Co.,  Publishers.    It  seems  proper  that  we  i 
should  notice  briefly  a  small  duodecimo  book  I 
with  the  above  title,  which  has  been  sent  us 
by  the  publishers. 

The  object  of  the  treatise  appears  to  be  to  \ 
set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Original  j 
Sin,  the  Atonement,  Imputed  Righteousness,  j 
and  the  Supreme  Authority  of  the  Letter  of  'j 
Scripture.  The  views  of  the  author  on  these  I 
subjects  do  not  differ,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  \ 
from  the  popular  doctrines  which  form  the  £ 
creeds  of  most  orthodox  churches,  thDugh  the  ! 
terms  which  are  understood  to  stand  for  these  I 
doctrines  are  not  made  use  of.  Her  opinions  [ 
are  supported  by  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  which  she  denominates  "  the  infal- 
lible word  of  God." 

To  attempt  by  reasoning,  or  a  similar  array  [ 
of  Scripture  texts,  to  controvert  the  views  ad-  f 
vanced,  would  be  to  enter  a  controversy  which  [* 
has  agitated  the  Christian  Church  almost  [ 
from  its  rise,  and  which  has  been  fruitless  as 
regards  promoting  uniformity  of  belief,  but  I 
not  fruitless,  we  trust,  if  the  effect  has  been  to 
drive  sincere  minds  to  seek  for  something  j 
better  and  more  vital  than  the  opinions  of 
men  and  women  fallible  as  themselves. 

Of  the  sincerity,  earnestness  and  zeal  of  the  t 
author,  her  book  gives  unmistakable  evidence.  ( 
But  to  its  whole  scope  there  is  this  serious  ob-  i 
jection.   It  assumes  that  faith  in  the  doctrines  j. 
there  set  forth  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  a 
holy  and  religious  life,  and  to  acceptance  with 
God.    This  monstrous  assumption  is  contra-  I 
dieted  both  by  enlightened  reason  and  expe- 
rience.   Faith  of  some  kind  is  indeed  essen-  1 
tial  before  a  life  of  holiness  can  be  begun. 
But  it  is  a  very  simple  one.    It  rests  on  no 
outward  testimony,  though  the  whole  tenor  of  j 
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Scripture  and  numerous  passages  confirm  it. 
I  t  is  faith  in  God  and  in  his  goodness.  "  He 
hat  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is, 
,nd  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  dili- 
;ently  seek  Him."  This  intuitive  faith,  which 
oo  often  lies  only  dormant  in  the  mind,  is  the 
^erm  out  of  which  may  grow  love  to  God  and 
o  our  fellow  creatures.  To  rouse  this  faith 
uto  activity,  that  it  may  become  an  operative 
principle,  animating  the  whole  life  with  a 
ense  of  God's  immediate  presence,  and  bring- 
ng  forth  its  fruits,  which  are  worship  and 
Ibedience  to  Him  and  good  will  to  all  His 
•reatures,  should  be  the  object  of  the  religious 
eacher,  instead  of  directing  the  inquiring 
aind  to  an  abstract  intellectual  belief. 


8wtarthmore  College. — The  fifth  annual 
jneeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Swarthmore 
College  was  held  at  Race  street  meeting-house, 
in  the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  and 
pas  marked  by  the  usual  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  those  assembled.  The  report  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  detailing  the  progress 
nade  during  the  past  year  was  read,  by  which 
he  stockholders  were  informed  that,  though 
he  building  is  advancing  towards  completion, 
here  are  many  items  of  expense  yet  to  be 
net.  Could  the  necessary  means  be  furnished, 
t  is  believed  the  institution  might  be  opened 
n  the  Tenth  month  next  for  the  reception  of 
tudents;  but  before  this  can  be  done,  the 
eating  and  lighting  of  the  building,  the 
aundry,  cooking  apparatus,  appliances  for 
nstruction  and  the  furnishing  of  school- 
ooms,  parlors,  dining-room  and  dormitories 
oust  all  be  completed. 

By  careful  estimates  it  is  computed  that 
ot  less  than  $75,000  must  be  obtained  before 
lese  can  be  accomplished.    In  deliberating 
lpon  the  best  mode  of  increasing  the  sub- 
cription,  it  was  suggested  that  each  sharc- 
lolder  be  invited  to  subscribe  an  additional 
10  on  every  share  of  stock  which  he  or  she 
iad  before  subscribed  for.    So  general  was 
he  response  to  this  suggestion  that  nearly 
•very  stockholder  in  attendance  (including 
ill  the.  managers  but,  one  absentee,)  wore 
mmodiatcly  enrolled  as  subscribers  to  this 
additional  amount,  and  the  IUDQ  of  nearly 
516,000  was  thus  guaranteed  to  the  maunders 


by  less  than  one  hundred  stockholders  present 
at  the  meeting.  The  clerk  was  directed  to 
inform  those  not  present  by  circulars  of  this 
action,  and  invite  their  co-operation. 

The  furnishing  of  the  parlors,  dormitories, 
&c.,  was  entrusted  to  a  large  committee  of 
women  (mostly  volunteers),  who  were  em- 
powered to  add  to  their  number  and  to  collect 
from  their  own  sex  the  funds  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  to  provide  suitable 
furniture  according  to  a  uniform  plan  to  be 
fixed  upon  by  the  "  Household  Committee " 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  they  are  to  act. 

As  many  of  the  stockholders  in  this  city 
and  vicinity  were  not  present  at  the  annual 
meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  a  meeting  should 
be  held  at  Race  street  meeting-house  on  Sixth 
day  evening,  the  18th  of  Twelfth  month,  at 
half-past  7  o'clock,  to  consider  some  of  the 
suggestions  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers.  A  general  attendance  of  all  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  Education  in  our 
Society  is  invited. 


Action  of  Westbury  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, N.  Y. — At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held 
at  Flushing,  Tenth  month  22d,  1868,  it  was 
concluded  to  hold  Circular  Meetings  for  Di- 
vine Worship  within  its  limits.  We  are  re- 
quested to  state  that  the  Committee  appointed 
to  have  the  oversight  thereof  have  united  in 
making  the  following  arrangements : 

To  appoint  a  Meeting  at  Yonkers.  X.  Y., 
the  1st  First-day  in  3d,  6th,  9th  and  12th  mo., 
at  101  o'clock. 

At  Flushing,  the  2d  First-day  in  2,1,  5th, 
8th  and  11th  mo.,  at  11  o'clock. 

At  Orange,  N.  J.,  the  3d  Firet-day  in  2d, 
•5th,  8th  and  11th  mo.,  at  101  ©'clock. 

At  Manhassrt,  the  3d  First-day  in  8d,  6th 
and  9th  mo.,  at  1  1  o'clock. 

At  Port  Washington,  on  same  day,  at  3J 
o'clock. 

At  Jericho,  the  1st  First-day  in  1th,  7th 
and  1()th  mo.,  at  1  1  o'clock. 

At  Oyster  Bay,  on  same  day,  at  3 J  o'clock. 

At  Bethpage,  the  3d  First-day  in  4th,  7th 
and  10th  mo.,  at  1  1  (/clock. 

At  Jerusalem,  the  same  dav,  at  3 J  o'clock. 

At  West  Chester,  the  4th  !ui>t-d:iy  in  4th, 
7th  and  10th  mo.,  nt  11  o'clock, 

Also,  a  Special  Meeting  nt  West  Chester, 
the  6th  First-day  in  11th  mo.  the  presoul  year. 
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"  The  Departed,"  written  by  a  lad  of  15, 
does  not  possess  enough  poetic  merit  for  our 
paper. 

Married,  by  the  approbation  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  Andrew  Thompson,  on 
the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  Louis  M.  Hall  to 
Annie  Thompson,  both  of  Salem,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  with 

the  approbation  of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  at  the  residence  of  Preston  Eyre,  Joseph 
B.  Simpson  and  Sarah  P.  Eyre,  all  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  Eleventh  month,  1868,  with 

the  approbation  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Alfred  H.  Moore, 
of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
to  Phebe  P. ,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Abbie  Willits, 
of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  Whitestone,  L.  L,  on  Fifth-day,  Eleventh 
month  19th,  1868,  Rosetta,  widow  of  Daniel  Post, 
a  member  and  Elder  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting, 
aged  89  years  and  10  months.  This  dear  friend, 
after  several  years  of  bodily  infirmi  y,  has  passed 
away  unto  her  everlastiug  rest,  and  the  feeling  has 
arisen  that  there  was  no  cause  of  mourning  on  her 
account.  The  cheerfulness  of  her  disposition,  com- 
bined with  Christian  meekness,  had  endeared  her 
to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  She  was  an  example  of 
plainness  and  moderation  in  all  things,  and  a  few 
years  previous  to  her  close,  ere  disease  had  im- 
paired her  mental  faculties,  she  expressed  a  desire 
to  her  son,  who  had  ever  been  her  constant  and  de- 
voted caretaker,  that  her  remains  might  be  placed 
in  a  plain  pine  coffin  ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 
She  was  taken  to  the  meeting-house,  where  a  large 
meeting  was  held  on  the  solemn  occasion,  and  testi- 
mony given  of  her  exemplary  life — she  having  ful- 
filled its  duties  according  to  the  ability  given  her. 

■  ,  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month,  1868,  after 

an  illness  of  nearly  nine  months,  Eli  M.  Hewes,  in 
the  31st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of 
Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting,  a  young  man  of  un- 
usual worth,  of  unswerving  integrity,  and  in  him 
society  has  lost  one  of  great  promise,  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  truth,  an  uncompromising  foe  to  all  kinds  of 
dishonesty.  He  was  strong  in  his  own  convictions 
and  an  ardent  Friend, — always  ready  to  battle  for 
the  right,  to  aid  the  weak,  and  support  those  whom 
adversity  would  crush.  In  the  short  time  allotted 
him  on  earth,  he  had  accomplished  a  great  work, 
had  surrounded  himself  with  a  large  circle  of  de- 
voted friends,  for  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  live, 
and  for  whom,  by  his  patience  in  sickness  and  suf- 
fering, by  his  beautiful  resignation  to  the  will  of 
his  Heavenly  Father,  and  by  his  serenity  in  death, 
he  has  set  an  example  well  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright:  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  at  her  residence,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Third- 
day,  Eleventh  month  17th,  1868,  of  laryngitis, 
Agnes,  wife  of  Collin  M.  Gatchel,  aged  37  years. 
She  was  interred  at  Fair  Hill,  on  the  following 
Sixth-day,  the  20th  ult. 

A  man's  true  wealth  hereafter  is  the  good 
he  does  in  this  world  to  his  fellow  man. 
When  he  dies,  people  will  say,  "  What  pro- 
perty has  he  left  behind  him  ?"  But  the 
angels,  who  examine  him,  will  ask,  "  What 
good  deeds  hast  thou  sent  before  thee  ? — Mo- 
hammed. 


LETTEKS  TO  FARMERS'  DAUGHTERS. 

Education. 
"  With  all  thy  gettings,  get  understanding." 

My  Dear  Girls — To  live  is  earnest  work, 
and  to  make  life  worth  the  living,  should  be 
tne  grand  object  of  existence. 

This  world  is  a  vast  University,  and  our 
position  in  the  higher  one  above  must  be  de- 
termined by  our  aptness  to  learn  and  our 
progress  in  this. 

Education,  strictly  speaking,  covers  all  we 
Owe  our  Maker,  the  world  and  ourselves,  j 
Nature,  experience,  reason,  duty,  and  af- 
lection,  are  our  teachers.    Few  are  educated  1 
aright.    That  which  is  obtained  in  our  organ-  i 
ized  schools,  and  from  hired  teachers  and  j 
printed  books,  is  as  a  rivulet  to  the  ocean  I 
compared  with  the  numberless  outside  sources,  I 
bringing  their  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  in- 
tellect  and  character  of  these  life-students.  J 
There  are  many  who  are  longing  for  high-  J 
school  opportunities,  who  are  wasting  pre-  J 
cious  months  and  years  in  neglect  of  the  edu-  j 
cational  sources  about  them.    Nature  is  a  , 
kindly  teacher,  and  rich  in  resources  for  the  I 
unfortunate.    Not  a  star  in  the  blue  above  { 
you,  or  cloud  floating  overhead,  or  spear  of  1 
grass  and  flower  at  your  feet,  or  field  ^  of 
varied  grains,  or  stately  pine,  or  blinding' 
rain,  or  tiny  snowflake,  but  speaks  a  willing 
lesson  to  the  open  ear.    Then  what  may  all 
these  become  to  you,  with  the  aid  of  books 
and  studious  thought. 

What  lessons  of  strength,  endurance,  and  ), 
beautiful  patience,  may  be  learned  at  the  j 
bedside  of  a  sick  mother,  or  tending  a  fretful  I 
child,  or  in  the  heat  and  toils  of  the  kitchen  ! ! 
What  scope  for  tact  and  lady-like  culture,, 
to  fill  well  and  cheerfully  such  hours  as  these 
— stepping  with  ease  from  these  to  do  the 
graceful  honors  of  parlor  or  tea  table.  Ah  ! ' 
one  may  learn  much  and  fast  in  such  a> 
school  as  this ! 

My  dear  girls,  how  many  of  you  that  have 
graduated  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  or  Utica,  or  ! 
Oberlin,  or  Rockford,  can  apply  your  Natu-j 
ral  Philosophy  to  the  mechanical  principle  : 
which  underlies  your  father's  reaper  and  j 
your  mother's  sewing  machine?  How  many 
can  use  your  knowledge  of  botany,  for  the  : 
cure  of  diseased  or  worm-eaten  house  plants  ?i 
or  your  chemistry  in  making  soap  and  fancy] 
dyes  ?  or  the  mixture  of  some  delicate  article  I 
of  food  requiring  exact  proportions  of  acids 
and  alkalies?  or  your  physiology  to  the  laws'! 
of  health,  such  as  apply  to  sleep,  air,  rest,; 
nutriment,  &c?  And  this  is  not  because  you; 
have  not  studied,  but  because  you  do  not. 
think. 

The  majority  of  young  women  chatter  like  | 
magpies,  but  cannot  talk  soundly  or  forcibly  J 
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|  When  woman  will  cease  to  trifle,  and  de- 
liver herself  from  the  barbarous  rule  of 
Fashion — when  she  will  become  a  solid 
thinker,  and,  with  the  key  of  knowledge,  un- 
lock the  doors  of  practical  wisdom — when  she 
I  wakes  up  to  the  interests  of  human  progress — 
then,  and  then  only,  will  men  cease  to  speak 
of  her  inferior  powers. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  young  women  should  have 
some  one  paramount  object  in  life.    A  lad 
says,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  merchant,  or  law- 
yer, or  carpenter,"  and  to  this  end  he  makes 
all   influences    bend.     Now   every  young 
woman  should  educate  herself  with  some  dis- 
Itinct  purpose  of  usefulness  and  independence. 
To  be  dependent  is  degrading — even  upon 
husbands,  parents  or  brothers,  except  in  case 
of  accident  or  illness.    What  you  are  doing 
daily,  whether  it  be  study,  housework,  needle- 
Iwork,  ornamental,  or  plain,  let  it  be  done 
thoroughly  and  well.    Understand  all  the 
j  secret  and  practical  bearings  of  your  work  ; 
and   alongside  of  to-day's  duties   ever  be 
strengthening  your  grasp  upon  the  main  ob- 
ject, which  you  have  placed  before  you,  to 
acquire  independence  and  a  distinctive  place. 
jviI    W°men  are  naturally  the  best  managers  in 
0f  the  world;  they  are  prominent  for  tact,  in- 
0{jgenuity,  and  putting  the  best  foot  forward. 
■m  Oh  !  my  dear  young  readers,  waste  not  your 
p  gifts  on  trifles. 

a]jj  There  is  one  department  of  educational 
0]g|culture  of  which  I  have  said  nothing,  deeming 
it  worthy  a  separate  letter.  No  young  woman 
is  educated  until  she  understands  the  laws  of 
health,  and  no  amount  of  intellectual  and 
moral  training  will  fit  her  for  life's  duties  if 
her  knowledge  is  confined  in  a  sickly,  shat- 
tered frame. 

This  entire  subject  is  so  vast  and  beautiful 
a  theme  that  the  pen  and  thought  would 
gladly  linger  past  the  writer's  limits.  Will 
you  not  each  take  it  up  for  yourselves  with 
the  cry — "  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest !" 

V  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  thau  to-day." 

Remember  as  mother,  wife  and  daughter* 
woman  wields  a  sceptre  of  wondrous  power 
ind  beauty.  To  wield  this  sceptre  as  is  bef- 
itting, you  must  educate  yourselves  to 
greater  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  Bo  strong 
n  will,  thought  and  action,  fee .stout  hearted  ; 
3ut  always  womanly.  A  high-toned  writer 
lays  upon  this  subject—"  If  the  world  were 
nine,  and  I  could  educate  but  one  iex.  it 
ihould  be  the  girls.  Strengthen  the  woman 
leart,  and  you  strengthen  the  world.  (Jive 
no  a  nation  of  noble  women,  and  I  will  give 
/on  a  noble  nation."  Truly  yours,  T.  S,  H. 
—  Cultivator  and  Country  (Icntlcman. 


From  The  Spectator. 
CONCENTRATED  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Few  phenomena  are  more  remarkable,  yet 
few  have  been  less  remarked,  than  the  degree 
in  which  material  civilization, — the  progress 
of  mankind  in  all  those  contrivances  which 
oil  the  wheels  and  promote  the  comfort  of 
daily  life, — has  been  concentrated  into  the 
last  half  century.  It  is  not  much  to  say  that 
in  these  respects  more  has  been  done,  richer 
and  more  prolific  discoveries  have  been  made, 
grander  achievements  have  been  realized,  in 
the  course  of  the  fifty  years  of  our  own  life- 
time, than  in  all  the  previous  life-time  of  the 
race,  since  states,  nations,  and  politics,  such 
as  history  makes  us  acquainted  with,  have 
had  their  being.  In  some  points,  no  doubt, 
the  opposite  of  this  is  true.  In  speculative 
philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  in  the  perfection  and  niceties 
of  language,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
made  any  advance  for  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand years.  Probably  no  instrument  of 
thought  and  expression  has  been  or  ever  will 
be  more  perfect  than  Greek  or  Sanscrit ;  no 
poet  will  surpass  Homer  or  Sophocles  ;  no 
thinker  dive  deeper  than  Plato  or  Pythago- 
ras ;  no  sculptor  produce  more  glorious  mar- 
ble conceptions  than  Phidias  or  Praxiteles. 
It  may  wvll  be  that  David,  and  Confucius, 
and  Pericles  were  clothed  as  richly  and  com- 
fortably as  George  III.  or  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
far  more  becomingly.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and 
great  among  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Baby- 
lonians were  as  luxurious  and  well  appointed 
as  our  own,  as  well  as  incomparably  more 
gorgeous  and  enduring.  It  is  certain  that 
the  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobles  and 
monarchs  of  the  Middle  Ages, — to  say  no- 
thing of  abbeys,  ministers,  and  temples, — 
were  in  nearly  all  respects  equal  to  those 
erected  in  the  present  day,  and  in  some  im- 
portant points  far  superior.  But  In  how 
many  other  equally  significant  and  valuable 
particulars  has  the  progress  of  the  world 
been  not  only  concentrated  into  these  latter 
daysr  but  singularly  spasmodic  in  its  previous 
march ! 

Take  two  of  the  most  remarkable  inven- 
tions of  all  time,  both  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  —  gunpowder  and  printing. 
One  is  four,  the  other  five,  centuries  old. 
It  is  probable  that  within  fitly  years  from  the 
first  application  of  cunnowder  to  war,  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  fire-arms  then  invented 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  those  used  in  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  It  is  probable  that  we 
lire  now  within  fnr  less  than  fifty  years  of  the 
farthest  point  to  which  the  conditions  of  mat- 
ter will  permit  that  destructive  power  to  bo 
carried. 
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Then  as  to  printing.  The  books  printed 
within  five-and- twenty  years  after  the  first 
use  of  movable  types  were  as  clear,  as  per- 
fect, as  beautiful  specimens  of  typography  as 
any  that  were  produced  five-and- twenty  years 
ago.  A  little  more  rapidity  and  a  great  deal 
more  cheapness  make  up,  perhaps,  the  sum- 
total  of  the  improvements  in  the  typographic 
art  between  the  time  of  Caxton  and  the  time 
of  Spottiswoode.  But  within  the  memory  of 
those  still  young  the  wonderful  art  of  rapid 
stereotyping  has  been  introduced;  and  to  this 
alone  it  is  owing  that  newspapers  are  able  to 
supply  the  demands  of  their  hundred  thou- 
sand readers.  It  would  be  of  course  im- 
possible to  compose  more  than  one  set  of 
types  within  the  very  few  hours  allowed  for 
the  supply  of  each  day's  demand.  It  would 
be  equally  impossible  to  print  off  from  that 
one  set  more  than  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  part 
of  the  number  of  copies  which  the  leading 
papers  are  required  to  furnish  within  three  or 
four  hours.  But  by  casting  from  the  first 
composed  types  as  soon  as  completed,  any 
number  of  fac-simile  blocks  can  be  produced, 
and  from  these,  by  the  help  of  circular  ma- 
chines, an  indefinite  number  of  impressions 
can  be  struck  off  in  an  almost  incredible 
short  space  of  time.  Twelve  thousand  copies 
an  hour,  and  even  more,  can,  we  believe,  be 
easity  produced  by  each  machine.  The  multi- 
plication thus  rendered  feasible  is  practically 
almost  unlimited. 

But  it  is  in  the  three  momentous  matters 
of  light,  locomotion,  and  communication  that 
the  progress  effected  in  this  generation  con- 
trasts most  surprisingly  with  the  aggregate  of 
the  progress  effected  in  all  previous  genera- 
tions put  together  since  the  earliest  dawn  of 
authentic  history..  The  lamps  and  torches 
which  illuminated  Belshazzer's  feast  were 
probably  just  as  brilliant,  and  framed  out  of 
nearly  the  same  materials,  as  those  which 
shone  upon  the  splendid  fetes  of  Versailles 
when  Marie  Antoinette  presided  over  them, 
or  those  of  the  Tuilleries  during  the  Imperial 
magnificence  of  the  First  Napoleon.  Pine 
wood,  oil,  and  perhaps  wax,  lighted  the 
banquet  halls  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  alike 
in  the  eighteenth  century  before  Christ  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  after  Christ.  There 
was  little  difference,  except  in  finish  of  work- 
manship and  elegance  of  design— little,  if 
any,  advance,  we  mean,  in  the  illuminating 
power,  or  in  the  source  whence  that  power 
was  drawn — between  the  lamps  used  in  the 
days  of  the  Pyramids,  the  days  of  the  Co- 
liseum, and  the  days  of  Kensington  Palace. 
Fifty  years  ago,  that  is,  we  burnt  the  same 
articles,  and  got  about  the*  same  amount  of 
light  from  them,  as  we  did  five  thousand 
years  ago.    Now,  we  use  gas  of  which  each 


burner  is  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  candles  ; 
and  when  we  wish  for  more  can  have  recourse 
to  the  electric  light  or  analogous  inventions, 
which  are  fifty-fold  more  brilliant  and  far- 
reaching  than  even  the  best  gas.  The  streets 
of  cities,  which  from  the  days  of  Pharaoh  to 
those  of  Voltaire  were  dim  and  gloomy,  even 
where  not  wholly  unlighted,  now  blaze  every- 
where (except  in  London)  with  something  of 
the  brilliancy  of  moonlight.  In  a  word,  all 
the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  these 
respects  has  been  made  since  many  of  us  were 
children.  We  remember  light  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  we  see  it  as  Drummond 
and  Faraday  have  made  it. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  locomotion. 
Nimrod  and  Noah  travelled  just  in  the  same 
way,  and  just  at  the  same  rate,  as  Thomas 
Assheton  Smith  and  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk. 
The  chariots  of  the  Olympic  Games  went 
just  as  fast  as  the  chariots  that  conveyed  our 
nobles  to  the  Derby,  "in  our  hot  youth,  when 
George  the  Third  was  King."  When  Abra- 
ham wanted  to  send  a  message  to  Lot  he  dis- 
patched a  man  on  horseback,  who  galloped 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  When  our  fathers 
wanted  to  send  a  message  to  their  nephews, 
they  could  do  no  better,  and  go  no  quicker. 
When  we  were  young,  if  we  wished  to  travel 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  we  thought  our- 
selves lucky  if  we  could  average  eight  miles 
an  hour, — just  as  Robert  Bruce  might  have 
done.  Now,  in  our  old  age,  we  feel  ourselves 
aggrieved  if  we  do  not  average  forty  miles. 
Everthing  that  has  been  done  in  this  line 
since  the  world  began, — everything,  perhaps, 
that  the  capacities  of  matter  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  human  frame  will  ever  allow  to 
be  done,  has  been  done  since  we  were  boys. 
The  same  at  sea.  Probably,  when  the  wind 
was  favorable,  Ulysses,  who  was  a  bold  and 
skilful  navigator,  sailed  as  fast  as  a  Dutch 
merchantman  of  the  year  1800,  nearly  as  fast 
at  times  as  an  American  yacht  or  clipper  of 
our  fathers'  day.  Now,  we  steam  twelve  and 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  with  wonderful  regu- 
larity, whether  wind  and  tide  be  favorable  or 
not ; — nor  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  go  much  faster.  But  the  progress  in  i 
the  means  of  communication  is  the  most  re-  • 
markable  of  all.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Pitt  I 
was  no  better  off  than  Pericles  or  Agamem- 
non. If  Ruth  had  wished  to  write  to  Naomi,  i 
or  David  to  send  a  word  of  love  to  Jona- i 
than  when  he  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  done  it  under  twelve  | 
hours.  Nor  could  we  to  our  own  friends  | 
thirty  years  ago.  In  1867  the  humblest  citi-  j 
zen  of  Great  Britain  can  send  such  a  message, 
not  a  hundred  miles,  but  a  thousand,  in 
twelve  minutes. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  enclose  two  short  poems  for  publication, 
if  acceptable,  in  "  Friends'  Intelligencer." 

Although  not  myself  a  Friend,  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  lives  of  George 
Fox  and  Margaret  Fell,  and  my  admiration 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  principles  which  they 
professed  has  found  a  faint  expression  in 
these  lines.  The  history  of  your  Society  has 
deeply  impressed  me,  and  I  am  often  drawn, 
with,  I  hope,  increasing  benefit,  to  sit  with 
your  people  in  their  meetings  of  worship. 

C.  C.  Dawson. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2M,  1868. 

GEORGE  FOX. 
Champion  of  Truth  alike  in  word  and  deed, — 
Truth  that  to  thee  was  inwardly  revealed, 
While  from  the  thoughtless  world  it  lay  concealed, 
That  filled  thy  soul  while  yet  thy  steps  did  speed 
Along  the  shepherds'  paths,  thy  flocks  to  lead, 
That  forced  thee  from  thy  rural  haunts,  and 
sealed 

'  Thy  ministry  to  men,  thenceforth  thy  flocks  to  be, — 
Gh,  thou  wert  great  in  thy  simplicity  ! 
Fearless  of  men,  but  fearful  of  thy  God, 
At  His  high  name  alone  couldst  thou  be  awed, 
Norwouldst  thou  bend  the  knee  to  aught  but  Him  ; 
Faithful,  though  scourged  with  many  a  heavy 
rod, 

Steadfast,  where  many  faltered  as  they  trod, 
iThy  name  in  Truth's  bright  shield  shall  nevermore 
grow  dim  !  C.  C.  D. 

MARGARET  FELL, 
Of  Sioarthmore  Hall. 
The  Church's  mother  thou,  who  loved  it  well, 
And  nursed  it  with  a  mother's  tender  care, 
Full  pleased  to  see  its  infancy  so  fair— 
j  The  tender  bud  with  such  sweet  promise  swell ! 
1  Words  of  endearment,  and  wise  counsel,  fell 

Oft  from  thy  lips,  with  faith's  sublimest  prayer; 
.  And  with  a  calm,  pure  radiance  shone  thy  light, 
Reflex  of  One  incomparably  bright ! 

For  Zion's  good  thou  deemst  no  care  too  great, 
No  cross,  for  His  dear  sake  who  bore  the  weight 
Of  His  own  cross  for  thee,  seemt  d  burdensome  ; 
The  prison's  gloom  could  not  thy  joy  abate, 
Nor  didst  thou  heed  the  world's  relentless  hate, 
For  thou  hadst  power  within  the  world  to  overcome  ! 

C.  C.  D. 


COMETH  A  BLESSING  DOWN. 
I5Y  MARY  FRANCIS  TYLER. 

Not  to  the  man  of  dollars, 

Not  to  the  man  of  deeds, 
Not  to  the  man  of  cunning, 

Not  to  the  man  of  breeds  : 
Not  to  the  one  whose  passion 

Is  for  the  world's  renown, 
Not  in  a  form  of  fashion, 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 

Not,  nolo  land's  expansion, 
Net  to  till  miser's  ebest, 

Not  to  the  princely  mansion, 
Not,  to  the  blazoned  crest  ; 

Not,  to  the  sordid  wordling, 

Not,  to  the  knavish  olown, 

Not,  to  the  haughty  tyrant, 
Cometh  a  blessing  down. 


Not  to  the  folly  blinded, 

Not  to  the  steeped  in  shame, 
Not  to  the  carnal  minded, 

Not  to  unholy  fame  ; 
Not  in  neglect  of  duty, 

Not  in  the  monarch's  crown, 
Not  at  the  smile  of  beauty, 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 

But  to  the  one  whose  spirit 
Yearns  for  the  great  and  good  ; 
Unto  the  one  whose  storehouse 

Yielded  the  hungry  food  ; 
Unto  the  one  who  labors, 

Fearless  of  foe  or  frown  ; 
Unto  the  kindly  hearted, 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  AUTUMNAL  TINTS. 

The  striking  change  in  the  hues  of  the 
foliage  of  plants  and  trees  during  the  autumn 
months,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  curiosity  of  the  most  indifferent  observer. 
Through  what  agency  is  this  change  effected? 
We  know  that  up  to  a  certain  period  of  the 
year,  when  the  vital  sap  flows  freely  and  the 
life-principle  in  vegetable  growths  is  active, 
the  prevailing  hue  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  daz- 
zling green,  and  that  this  peculiar  color  is  due 
to  a  chemical  principle  common  to  all  plants, 
called  chlorophyl.    This  substance  in  many 
respects  resembles  wax,  and  is  contained  in 
the  deep  cells  or  mesophyllum  of  the  leaves. 
It  may  be  readily  isolated  or  extracted  from 
its  receptacles,  and  subjected  to  chemical  ex- 
amination.   Alcohol  dissolves  it  readily,  and 
from  its  solution  it  may  be  deposited  in  gran- 
ular form.    It  consists  of  two  separate  princi- 
ples, one  of  which  forms  a  red  compound  with 
acids,  and  the  other  yellow  with  alkalies.  The 
blending  of  these  two  coloring  agents  under 
the  modifying  influence  of  vital  action,  pro- 
duces the  reflection  of  the  green  rays  of  light : 
and  thus  Our  fields  and  forests  are  clothed 
during  the  summer  months  in  "  living  ureen."' 
Light  is  the  mysterious  agent  which  elaborates 
the  chlorophyl  ;  and  while  it  continues  to  ex- 
ert its  full  influence  the  green  hue  is  sustained! 
and  not  until  it  decreases,  upon  the  approach 
of  autumn,  do  different  tints  appear,  Frost 
is  not  necessarily  the  agent  which  changes  the 
verdure  of  the  fields.   Pros!  may  prematurely 
arrest  the  vital  forces  in  plants,  and  so  modify 
the  action  of  light  as  to  prevent  the  elabora- 
tion of  chlorophyl.    If  no  frosts  came,  how- 
ever, the  natural  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
solar  light  at  the  close  of  summer,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  plants  consequent  upon  the 
maturation  of  the  life-principle,  or  seeds, 
would  cause  the  chemical  changes  which  pro- 
duce the  varied  and  beautiful  hues  of  au- 
tumn.   The   tints  are  indeed  much  mow 
beautiful  if  they  come  in  the  natural  wav, 
without    the  intervention   of    frost.  Tfie 
I  change  takes  place  both  in  the  evergreen  and 
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deciduous  leaves,  but  is  most  marked  and 
striking  in  the  latter.  In  the  clear  electrical 
atmosphere  of  the  Northern  States,  the  dis- 
play is  most  gorgeous  and  pleasing ;  in  no 
country  in  the  world  is  it  more  so.  Artists 
of  established  reputation  have  recently  hard- 
ly ventured  to  put  upon  canvas  the  marvel- 
lous rainbow  hues  of  our  fields  and  forests, 
as  seen  in  the  glorious  month  of  October, 
and  submit  the  result  of  their  labors  to  En- 
glish or  French  criticism.  The  grossest  ex- 
aggerations have  been  charged  upon  such 
paintings  by  those  who  have  never  witnessed 
the  magnificence  of  the  display.  Indeed,  we 
ourselves  could  hardly  admit  the  faithfulness 
of  the  coloring  without  being  witnesses  of  its 
truthfulness. — Boston  Jour.  Coin. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

The  name  of  Indian  Summer,  it  is  well 
known,  is  given  in  America  to  the  brief  period, 
often  in  the  latter  half  of  November,  of  warm, 
sunny  weather,  usually  preceded  by  some 
days  of  frosty  atmosphere.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  a  controverted  question.  The  first 
United  States  history  that  met  our  childhood 
said  that  the  Indians,  in  their  improvidence, 
were  in  the  habit  of  procrastinating  the  work 
of  gathering  their  scanty  food  for  winter  till 
the  cold  snap  of  early  November  brought 
them  to  their  thoughts,  and  that  in  the  warm 
weeks  succeeding  they  did  their  hunting  and 
gathering,  and  hence  Indian  Summer." 
The  New  England  tradition  is,  that  the  In- 
dians believed  this  season  to  be  caused  by  the 
southwest  wind  which  prevails  at  this  period, 
and  which  their  good  divinity,  Contentowit, 
who  resided  in  that  quarter,  sent  them  as  a 
special  blessing.  It  has  been  sometimes  said 
that  the  term  Indian  was  given  to  this  period 
because  game  was  plenty  at  the  time,  and  the 
hazy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  favoring 
their  near  approach  to  animals  unsuspected, 
made  it  a  special  Indian  hunting  season  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  all  who  have  had  experi- 
ence among  the  Northern  Indians  concur  in 
the  general  correctness  of  these  state- 
ments. They  do  little  hunting  till  Sep- 
tember and  October ;  and  when  Npvember 
comes  they  gather  up  their  corn,  rice  and 
meat,  and  start  on  their  winter  hunt  into  the 
forests.  Ask  these  Indians  at  any  time  of  the 
year  when  they  are  going  to  their  hunting- 
grounds,  and  they  will  say,  "  When  the  Great 
Spirit  sends  us  our  fall  summer,"  which  they 
universally  believe  is  sent  after  the  cold  fall 
rains  for  their  particular  benefit.  The  fact  of 
the  prevalence  of  south  winds  during  the 
period  in  northern  latitudes  has  been  disputed, 
and  especially  by  Dr.  Lyman  Foot,  of  the 
army,  who,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  writing 
on  this  subject,  stated  that  he  had  kept  a 


diary  of  the  weather  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
when  he  had  served  in  all  latitudes,  from  the  i 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  ; 
in  Missouri,  and  that  his  record  showed  the  |i 
winds  generally  west  and  northwest  during!! 
Indian  summer. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomena  has  been  even  i 
more  a  subject  of  inconclusive  speculation  than  |J 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  existence  of  thejlj 
singular  season  is  not  doubted,  and  the  period  1 
of  its  annual  return  is  equally  well  settled.!^ 
It  appears  in  all  the  central  and  northern  j;j 
sections  of  the  United  States  some  time  inif 
November,  or  near  that  month,  and  of  course  j 
succeeds  the  rainy  season  of  the  autumnallj 
equinox,  which  usually  continues  late  into  ( 
October.  It  is  scarcely  important  in  this  ar-ii 
tide  to  use  space  in  any  description  of  the  j 
peculiar  appearance  of  Indian  summer,  as  iti 
is  familiar  to  all.  In  the  height  of  the  foli-M 
age  splendors  of  which  we  have  written,  a{ 
soft  and  mild  sunshine,  much  more  genial! 
than  had  prevailed,  suddenly  appears;  the  at-I 
mosphere  assumes  a  balmy  and  voluptuous  I 
mildness,  more  like  that  of  August  than  that  i 
of  November,  and  the  moonlight  evenings  are! 
abundant  in  their  attractions  to  lovers,  and  j 
all  who  find  pleasure  in  sentiment  and  star-  js 
gazing,  of  whatever  kind.  A  peculiar  hazi-l 
ness,  thin  and  filmy,  pervades  the  air.  There] 
is  a  peculiar  redness  of  the  sky,  and  the  sun  j, 
at  its  going  down  is  uncommonly  "  tinged  ) 
with  a  ruby  gleam,"  while  the  moon,  both  ati| 
its  rising  and  going  down,  is  touched  with  the 
same  golden  flush. 

Among  all  the  hypotheses  which  have  beem 
contrived  in  explanation  of  these  phenomena,| 
we  find  none  more  plausible  than  that  which 
is  based  upon  the  well-known  principle  im 
natural  science,  that  all  fluids  in  passing  into 
a  more  solid  form  give  out  latent  heat.  Now,J 
in  the  high  northern  latitudes,  Arctic  naviga-i 
tors  inform  us  that  winter  begins  with  Sep-J 
tember,  and  that  during  that  month  wrater  isij 
converted  into  ice  with  immense  activity.  Itij 
is  certain  that  in  the  conversion  of  matter  j 
from  a  fluid  into  a  solid  state  on  so  collossalj 
a  scale  that  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  infused  i 
in  a  sensible  form  into  the  atmosphere  must- 
exert  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the  state; 
of  the  air  in  countries  bordering  on  these  coldi 
regions,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  con  cede  j 
that  the  wTinds  from  the  North  prevail  at  thisi 
period  to  make  it  conclusive  that  this  heatj 
must  increase  the  warmth  of  this  zone  at  thisi 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  urged  against  this! 
theory  that  the  heat  liberated  in  the  Arctic! 
regions  would  rise  into  the  upper  regions  be] 
fore  reaching  the  United  States  ;  but  the  re-'i 
ply  is,  that  the  heat  is  not  lost,  that  the  uppeij 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  being  always  in-4| 
tensely  cold,  the  heat  would  not  rise  verj»; 
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high,  but  would  impart  largely  its  effect  upon 
the  middle,  and  through  that  to  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  air.  It  is  .also  conceded  that 
electric  agencies  have  something  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing this  Indian  summer  phenomena,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  increased  temperature. 

The  smoky  appearance  of  the  atmosphere 
is  attributed  by  some  to  a  sub-vaporous  con- 
dition of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air  which 
is  alleged  to  exist  at  this  period,  while  others 
controvert  the  fact  of  the  moist  state  of  the 
air,  as  well  as  the  inference  deduced,  and  refer 
the  haziness  to  actual  smoke,  produced  by  the 
fires  which  so  largely  prevail  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  especially  where  forests  abound. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  redness  of  the  sky  once 
so  marked  in  the  New  England  summer  has 
largely  disappeared  as  the  country  has  become 
settled,  and  the  forest  fires  have  ceased  to  ex- 
tensively prevail,  in  support  of  the  view. 

The  alleged  increase  of  temperature  during 
Indian  summer  is  also  denied,  and  the  meteor- 
ological observations  are  produced  to  show 
that  the  temperature  of  November  is  actually 
lower  than  that  of  October.  On  the  theory, 
however,  that  the  Indian  summer  is  warmer 
than  the  weeks  that  usher  it  in,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  released  heat  in  the  Arctic  regions  is 
fused  to  form  a  very  interesting,  if  not  entire- 
ly satisfactory  explanation  in  this  connection. 
J  ^  There  is  a  continuous  tide  of  heated  air 
rising  from  the  torrid  zone,  and  flowing  north 
fend  south.  During  the  season  of  congelation 
in  the  Arctic  zone,  there  is  likewise  a  "tide  of 
heated  air  rising  from  the  North  Polar  Sea, 
jind  flowing  towards  the  torrid  zone.  These 
two  currents  meet  about  midway  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  near  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  in  the  collision  the  warm, 
condensed  current  in  some  measure  descends. 
This  affords  a  solution  in  some  measure  of  the 
varmth,  as  well  as  of  the  calmness,  the  soft- 
less,  and  the  dryness  of  the  air  of  Indian 
mmrner. 

We  have  attempted  no  original  speculation 
n  regard  to  this  interesting  subject  in  this  ar- 
ticle, but  have  simply  aimed  to  present  a 
brief  statement  of  some  prominent  facts  and 
speculations  we  have  been  able  from  a  variety 
)f  sources  to  gather. 

Indian  summer,  as  we  have  already  mai- 
hatcd,  is  observed  in  nearly  all  the  countries 
e|j>f  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  of  America, 
:Mmd  known  variously  as  "St.  Martin's  Sum- 
ner," "  The  Latter  Summer;'  "  Second  Sum- 
ner," "Alter  Heat,"  "Summer  Close"  and 
inder  Dames  all  significant  of  the  bafture  of 

he  season,  and  differing  only  by  reason  of 
he  diverse  idioms  of  the  various  languages 
u  which  the  same  idea  is  expressed.  \W 

nil  remark;   however,  thai   (he  season  n6l 

uly  varies  in  different  countries,  but  in  this 


country  is  much  more  remarked  inland  than 
on  the  seacoast.  In  the  regions  of  the  great 
lakes  the  period  is  very  decided,  the  watere 
during  its  two  or  three  weeks  continuance  re- 
maining placid — in  striking  contrast  to  their 
disturbed  condition  in  the  earlier  autumn — 
the  weather  soft  and  pleasant,  and  the  atmos- 
phere red,  and  filled  wTith  the  peculiar  hazi- 
ness painful  to  the  vision  to  behold.  It  is  a 
fine  season  for  lake  navigation,  and  is  looked 
for  early  in  November — rather  earlier  than 
farther  east. — National  Intelligencer. 

For  Friencls'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
ELEVENTH  MONTH.  I 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,includ'g  very  light  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES ,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  lltl 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 
Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do 
Lowest  do.        do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do 
Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  5  current  weeks  for 
1867  and  4  for  1868 


1867.  1868. 

9  days. 

I  ;■:  i 

4  " 
13  44 

9  days. 
1  44 
3  " 
6  " 
11  " 

 ■  

30  n 

30  " 

1867. 

1868. 

47.79  deg. 
70.00  " 
24.50  " 

46.90  deg. 
74.00  M 
36.00  11 

2.94  in. 
1122 

5.58  in. 
878 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  11th 

month  for  t lie  past  seventy-nine  years.  43.39  deg, 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  dining  that; 
entire  period,  1S49   51.50  M 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1793,  1827,  1842   3S.00  " 

SUMMER  TEMPERATURES.       I  • 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  autuninj 

mouths  of  1867   57.S5  44 

Mean        do        do        do  186^156.36  44 

Average  of  the  autumn  temperature  for| 

the  past  sercnty-nine  years   54.75  11 

Highest  autumn  mean  occurring  during! 

that  entire  period,  1866  ..158.61  41 

Lowest  do  1827   ...  49.33  11 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN.  1867.  L868, 


Totals  for  first  six  months 
Rain  during  Seventh  month 
M       Eighth  " 
H       Ninth  " 
Tenth  " 
«■       Eleventh  44 


30.20  inch. 

26.31  inch* 

a.  38  44 

3.61  M 

15. SI  44 

2.65  1 

1.72  44 

8.90  44 

4.32  44 

1.73  41 

2.94  44 

5. 28  41 

Totals   67.37    **    4S.38  •« 

Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  in  formation 
a*  re  :ards  temperature,  which  is  continued  by  our 
ow  ii  records  : 

44  During  the  past  forty. four  yeara,  the  only  No- 
vember mouths  in  whi  h  the  thermometer  ha.-  not 
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stood  at  or  below  32  degrees,  on  some  day  during 
the  mouth,  were  those  of 

1830,  lowest  "point   35  degrees. 

1849,      11       "    33 

Aud  the  mouth  of  this  year   36  " 

"  And  yet  the  average  temperature  of  November, 
1868,  has  been  exceeded  twelve  times  during  that 
period  of  44  years,  the  highest  being  in  1849—51.50 
degrees." 

In  reference  to  Rain,  it  will  be  seen  that  last  year 
still  continues  considerably  in  excess  of  the  present ; 
■while  as  to  Snow,  its  slight  visitations  in  this  local- 
ity contrast  strongly  with  other  portions  of  our 
country. 

From  the  number  of  Deaths  deduct  one  fifth  from 
last  year  (for  the  extra  week),  they  will  then  stand 
898  for  1867  :  and  878  for  the  month  the  present  year. 

Philada.,  Twelfth  month  4,  1868.  J.  M.  E. 


Contributions  received  for  "  Friends'  Assoc'ation  for 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen"  since  Fifth 
month  last. 

From  City  contributions   $735  00 

"    Mary  D.  Brown   500  00 

"    L.  A.  S.,  Newtown,  Pa   5  00 

"    Esther  S.  Justice,  Bucks  Co   50  00 

"    Samuel  Marshall,  Milwaukie,  Wis    50  00 

"    Green  &  Button,          "          "    15  00 

"    Robert  Mosher,  Cardington,  Ohio   10  00 

»«    Jacob  Nichols          "             "    5  00 

"    Jesse  Yocum,  Morgan  Co.,      "   13  20 

"    Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting   53  00 

"    Kennett          "          "    30  00 

"    Birmingham   "          "    68  00 

44    Merion  Preparative      44    15  00 

44    Haverford       44          44    16  00 

44    Med  ford  Worn  ens'       44   8  00 

44    Friends  of  Mt.  Holly   15  35 

Camden,  N.J   55  50 

44        «•          Trenton,    44    90  00 


$1734  05 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer. 
Philada.,  12th  mo.  1,  1868.       30  N.  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 

Official  Records,  it  is  asserted,  prove  that  the 
various  wars  with  the  Indians  during  the  last  forty 
years  have  cost  the  Government  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  besides  a  large  loss  of  life.  The 
calculation  is  made  as  follows  :  The  Black  Hawk 
war  four  hundred  lives  and  $5,000,000  ;  the  Semi- 
nole war,  fifteen  hundred  lives  and  $100,000,000, 
only  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Indians  being  warriors  ; 
a  war  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  about  the 
same  time  cost  $1 ,000,000  ;  the  Sioux  war  of  1852, 
three  hundred  lives  and  $40,000,000  ;  the  war  of 
1864,  one  thousand  lives  and  $60,000,000;  the 
Cheyenne  war  of  1867,  three  hundred  lives  and 
about  $12,000,000;  the  Indian  troubles  on  the 
Pacific  slope  for  the  last  twenty  years,  about  $300,- 
000,000  ;  three  campaigns  against  the  Navajoes, 
$30,000,000.  The  whole  trouble  in  New  Mexico,  of 
which  the  last  item  forms  a  part,  $150,000,000. 

At  the  Working  Women's  Protective  Association, 
in  New  York,  they  are  exhibiting  a  cloak  that  re- 
quired thirty  days  to  finish  the  embroidery  on  it, 
and  in  which  one  hundred  and  eighty  skeins  of 
thread  were  used.  For  that  amount  of  skilful 
labor  and  time,  only  twelve  dollars  were  paid  by  a 
prominent  Broadway  house. 

Amongst  other  items  of  news  is  the  opening  of 
the  first  American  street  railway  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 


Oct.  9.  It  was  really  a  gala  day,  the  Emperor  and 
Imperial  family  inaugurating  it  by  riding  in  th6 
first  car,  and  followed  by  seventeen  other  cars, 
crowded  with  the  first  people  of  the  city.  While  to 
Mr.  Greenough,  the  President,  is  due  much  for  this 
new  enterprise,  also  great  honor  is  due  Charles  J. 
Harrah,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  but  long  a 
resident  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
promoters,  and  is  a  large  stockholder  in  this  rail- 
way. Squire  Sampson,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  the  constructor  of  the  road.  It  has  proved  a 
great  pecuniary  success. — Public  Ledger. 

A  Machine  for  Dressing  Stone  of  a  simple  con- 
struction  has  recently  been  invented  by  a  mechanic 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  The  steel  cutters  now  em- 
ployed produce  uneven  surfaces,  in  consequence  of 
the  difference  Sn  temper  of  the  tools  and  of  the 
harder  veins  in  the  stone.  The  machine  in  ques- 
tion compels  the  stones  to  dress  each  other  with  the 
aid  of  sand  and  water.  It  consists  of  one  or  more 
rotary  grinders,  adjusted  in  a  suitable  chuck,  and 
held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  machine  by  a  perpen- 
dicular hollow  shaft.  The  stone  in  the  chuck  is  so 
arranged  as  to  leave  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  to 
which  sand  and  water  are  conveyed  through  the 
hollow  shaft.  A  carriage  carries  the  larger  and  I 
heavier  stone  to  be  dressed,  and  is  made  to  vibrate 
beneath  the  rotary  grinders  by  suitable  machinery. 
By  the  rotary  motion,  combined  with  the  moving 
carriage,  the  grinding  capacity  is  largely  increased  ! 
with  a  comparatively  small  motive  power.  The 
grinders  are  held  in  position  by  an  adjustable  or  I 
self- adjusting  frame,  which  rises  or  falls  to  accom- 
modate the  thickness  of  stones  and  to  compensate  i 
for  the  reductiou  of  the  stone  as  it  wears  away. 
The  machine,  it  is  asserted,  will  do  the  work  of 
thirty  men,  and  will  dress  the  hardest  kind  of 
stones,  such  as  pudding  stone,  which,  heretofore,  it  I 
has  been  impracticable  to  reduce  to  a  level  surface.  . 

The  Roof  of  the  World  is  the  name  of  a  vast  I 
elevated  region  of  table  land  situated  in  central  I 
Asia,  from  which  rivers  and  mountain  chains  < 
radiate  towards  all  points  of  the  compass.  This  I 
district  lies  to  the  northwest  of  British  India  and  i. 
touches  ou  the  Russiau  frontier  posts  in  Turkestan.  . 
On  the  northeast  of  India  is  another  unexplored  I 
tract,  running  as  far  as  the  most  westerly  provinces  s 
of  China,  which  have  recently  declared  their  inde-  • 
pendence  of  the  government  of  Pekin.  Both  these  e 
regions  have  attracted  attention  in  England,  and  at  ij 
a  recent  session  in  London  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  the  President,  Sir  Roderick  L.  Murchison, 
dwelt  very  impressively  upon  the  necessity  of  their 
thorough  exploration  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  '\ 
practicable  passes  through  the  mountains.  Murchi- 
son considered  it  highly  important  on  the  one  hand 
that  a  route  of  traffic  on  the  eastern  side  should  be 
opened  between  British  Burmah  and  China,  but  om 
the  other  hand  insisted  that  a  broad  zone  of  neutral  J 
territory  should  be  forever  interposed  between  In« 
dia  and  the  latest  conquests  of  Russia  in  Turkestan. 

A  Negro  Embassy  in  England. — A  commission  r 
from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  arrived  in  Loudon, 
accredited  to  Queen  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  negro  treaties  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  and  to  make  some  arrangement  respecting, 
the  recent  revolution  at  Muscat. 

It  is  stated  that  each  slave  rescued  on  the  coast*  ^ 
of  Africa  by  the  English  fleet  has  cost  that  govern-*  r 
ment  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.1 
Only  nine  persons  were  rescued  from  slave  taadern 
in  three  years  up  to  1867. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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'I  From  "The  Lives,  Sontiments  and  Sufferings  of  some  of  the  re- 
formers and  Martyrs." 

WILLIAM  DELL. 
(Continued  from  page  644.) 

About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  appears  to 
I  have  been  published  one  of  the  largest  as  well 
1  as  most  clear  and  deeply  spiritual  works,  en- 
I  titled,  "  The  way  of  True  Peace  and  Unity  in 
the  True  Church  of  Christ ;"  which  also  was 
addressd  to  the  Parliament,  and  likewise  to 
General  Fairfax  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tt  was 
a  time  of  great  agitation  among  all  classes  of 
professors  of  religion — the  country  was  full  of 
commotions  and  changes, so  that  he  said  "there 
was  no  silence  in  heaven  for  so  much  as  half 
I  an  hour" — none  of  the  high-soaring  rulers  of 
I  the  various  professing  churches  knew  what  it 
I  was  to  come  into  that  silence  of  all  fleshly 
I  tumults  and  impulses,  wherein  they  might 
[(have  experienced  Jerusalem  to  be  a  quiet 
habitation,  a  place  of  safety  from  the  powers 
I  and  storms  of  the  world. 
I    In  this  work  on  the  Peace  and  Unity  of  the 
Church,  he  entirely  disavows  any  aim  to  re- 
Jjconcilc  the  (rue  church  of  Christ  with  the 
[world;  for,  says  lie,  the  Lord  never  intended 
isuch  reconciliation  betwen  the  seed  of  the 
,  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent;  neither 
does  he  endeavor  to  brinsr  about  an  agreement 
between  the  children  of  [shmael  and  those  of 
■Isaac,  in  the,  profession  church ;  f<u-  "they 
I  that  arc  bom  after  the  flesh,"  says  Dell,  "  are 
■  always  persecuting  them  that  are  born  after 
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the  Spirit,  but  never  agreeing  with  them." 
But  he  says,  "  the  way  of  peace  I  shall  speak 
of,  is  between  the  children  of  peace,  touching 
whom  God  hath  promised  that  He  will  give 
them  one  heart  and  one  way;  and  for  whom 
Christ  hath  prayed, 'That  they  all  may  be 
one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.' " 

..."  The  peace  then  I  seek  by  this  dis- 
course, is  the  peace  of  the  true  church."  And 
this  true  church  he  describes  as  "a  spiritual 
and  invisible  fellowship,  gathered  together  in 
the  unity  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  so  into 
the  unity  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Father  by 

the  Spirit."  "The  true  church  is  knit 

into  their  society  among  themselves  by  being 
first  knit  unto  Christ  their  head  ;  and  as  soon 
as  ever  they  are  one  with  him,  they  are  also 
one  with  another  in  him  ;  and  not  first  one 
among  themselves,  and  then  one  with  Christ." 

 And  again  he  snys,  "The  churches  of 

men  have  human  officers  who  act  in  the 
strength  of  natural  or  acquired  parts,  who  do 
all  by  the  help  of  study,  learning,  and  the 
like.  But  in  the  true  church,  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  are  the  only  officers,  and  men  only  N 
far  as  Christ  and  the  Spirit  dwell  and  mani- 
fest themselves  in  them.  And  so,  when  thev 
do  anything  in  the  church,  it  is  not  they  that 
do  it,  but  Christ  and  his  Spirit  in  them  and 
by  them.  And  therefore  saith  Paul,  'Seek 
ye  a  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  me?  which  to 
youwards  is  not  weak,  hut  mighty.'  Whoever 
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is  the  instrument,  Christ  is  the  only  preacher 
of  the  New  Testament;  and  that  which  is  the 
true  gospel,  is  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit; 
for  'holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;'  and  were  first  anointed 

with  the  Spirit,  before  they  preached."  

"Against  the  churches  of  men,  the  gates  of 
hell  (which  are  sin  and  death)  shall  certainly 
Drevail ;  but  the  true  church  of  Christ,  though 
the  gates  of  hell  do  always  fight  against  it, 
yet  they  shall  never  prevail  against  it ;  as 
Christ  hath  promised,  '  Upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.' " 

"  Christ  was  known  [to  John  Baptist]  by 

the  Spirit's  resting  on  him  After  the 

same  manner  the  church  of  Christ  is  known, 
to  wit,  by  the  Spirit's  coming  and  remaining 
on  it.  So  that  whatever  people  have  received 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  of  what  sort  or  condition 
soever  they  be,  they  are  the  church  of  Christ; 
and  they  that  are  destitute  of  this  Spirit,  are 
not  of  the  church." 

"  They  that  do  content  themselves  in  join- 
ing to  some  outward  and  visible  society  and 
corporation  of  men,  though  called  a  church, 
and  think  that  by  being  knit  to  them  in  ways 
of  outward  worship  and  ordinances,  they  live 
in  the  unity  of  the  church,  when  as  yet,  all 
this  while,  they  live  out  of  that  one  body  that 
is  born  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  only  true 
church,  and  body  of  Christ — he  that  lives 
out  of  this  spiritual  body,  though  he  li\e  in 
the  most  excellent  society  in  the  world,  yet 
he  breaks  the  unity  of  the  .church,  not  living 
in  one  body  with  it." 

"  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  nothing  to 
have  the  outward  form  of  a  church,  even  as 
our  souls  could  wish,  except  there  be  inward- 
ly, in  that  church,  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  For 
it  is  not  unity  of  form,  will  ever  make  the 
church  one,  but  unity  of  Spirit.  That  church 
then  that  is  destitute  of  the  Spirit,  in  its  laws, 
orders,  constitutions,  forms,  members,  and 
officers,  what  unity  can  that  have,  in  all  its 
uniformity." 

"They  that,  being  of  the  church,  do  any- 
thing in  it  by  their  own  spirits,  and  not  by 
Christ's,  prejudice  the  peace  of  the  church ; 
for  the  true  church  is  such  a  body,  which  is 
to  have  all  its  communion  in  the  Spirit.  And 
therefore,  when  any  pray  or  prophesy,  or  the 
like,  in  the  strength  of  natural  parts,  or 
human  studies  and  invention  only,  and  do 
not  pray  and  prophesy  in  the  Spirit,  they 
break  the  unity  of  the  church;  for  the  faith- 
ful have  communion  with  one  another,  only 
so  far  as  the  Spirit  is  manifested  in  each." 

"  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism."  

"  The  true  church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
hath  but  one  and  the  self-same  baptism,  by 
which  it  is  purified ;  which  is  the  baptism  of 


the  Spirit.    For  the  apostle  speaks  here  of 
that  baptism,  wherein  the  whole  church  is 
one;  which  is  not  the  baptism  of  the  sign, 
which  hath  often  been  altered  and  changed, 
but  the  baptism  of  the  substance,  which  com-  ]j 
prehends  all  believers,  and  all  ages,  and  under  j 
several  and  various  dispensations ;  and  was  jl 
the  same  before  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  | 
as  since ;  believers,  both  of  the  Jews  and  | 
Gentiles,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
drinking  all  alike  into  one  spirit,  though  [j 
these  more  plentifully  than  those.    So  that,  jf 
though  many  have  wanted  the  baptism  of  j[ 
water,  yet  not  one  member  of  the  true  church  i 
hath  wanted  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  from  j 

whence  our  true  Christianity  begins."   I 

"  So  that  it  is  not  the  washing  of  water,  but  the  j 
washing  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  the  true  ground  J 
of  the  true  church's  unity ;  and  they  that  | 
want  this  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  though  they  I 
have  been  baptized  with  water  never  so  much,  | 
live  quite  out  of  the  unity  of  the  church."  • 
"  The  right  church  is  the  city  of  God,  and  | 
hath  God  in  the  midst  of  it,  being  built  and  J 
framed,  and  that  according  to  every  part  of  ( 
it,  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  the  habitation  of  God.  -' 
This  is  'the  temple  of  the  living  God,'  as  God 
hath  said,  and  God  is  in  it  of  a  truth.  And 
if  any  would  know  what  this  church  is  called, 
the  name  of  it  is,  The  Lord  is  there.  And 
so  the  whole  guiding  and  ordering  of  this 
church  depends  wholly  on  God  who  dwells 
within  it.    For  God  will  not  dwell  in  his  own 
church  and  sit  still,  while  others  that  are 
without  it  shall  govern  it ;  but  the  govern-  .: 
ment  of  the  right  church  lies  on  His  shoulders, 
who  is  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  and  in  us." 

"  Peter  had  said  to  Christ, '  Tl>ou  art  Christ,  , 
the  Son  of  the  living  God :'  and  Christ  replied  ti 
to  Peter,  '  Blessed  art  thou ;  for  flesh  and  I 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven and  then  adds,  , 
'  unto  thee  will  I  give  the  keys  of  the  king-  • 
dom  of  heaven,  etc. — that  is,  not  to  Peter,  as  i 
an  apostle,  or  minister,  but  as  a  believer,  who 
had  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  touching  the 
Son.    And  so  also,  they  are  given  equally  to  i 
each  faithful  Christian,  who  hath  the  same 
revelation  with  Peter,  as  also  to  the  whole 
communion  of  saints." 

"  What  officers  are  to  be  chosen  ?  Paul 
teaches  us  this  ;  saying,  They  must  be  faithful 
men,  apt  and  able  to  teach  others.    For  as, 
among  natural  men  of  the  world,  they  that  ^ 
have  most  natural  power  and  abilities,  are  fit- 
test to  be  the  officers ;  so  among  spiritual  men 
in  the  church,  they  are  fittest  to  be  the  officers, 
that  have  most   spiritual   power,  that   is, . 
such  in  whom  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  most 
manifest ;  and  of  this,  the  faithful  of  all  sorts  j 
are  judges.    Wherefore,  no  natural  parts  and  ] 
abilities,  nor  human  learning  and  degrees  in ;  I 
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|  the  schools  or  universities,  nor  ecclesiastical 
I  ordination  or  orders,  are  to  be  reckoned  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  man  a  minister ;  but  only  the 
teaching  of  God,  and  gifts  received  of  Christ, 
by  the  Spirit,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
which  the  faithful  are  able  to  discern  and 
judge  of." 

He  adds  that  these  officers  "  are  to  be  chosen 
out  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  nowhere  else. 
Indeed  antichrist, bringing  in  human  learning 
instead  of  the  Spirit,  chose  his  ministers  only 
out  of  the  universities;  but  the  right  church 
j  chooses  them  out  of  the  faithful;  seeing  it 
reckons  no  man  learned,  and  so  fit  to  speak 
in  the  church,  but  he  that  hath  'heard  and 
learned  from  the  Father." 

"The  true  church  is  to  preserve  itself  dis- 
tinct from  the  world;  and  is  neither  to  min- 
I  gle  itself  with  the  world,  nor  to  suffer  the 
]  world  to  mingle  itself  with  it.    For  if  the 
church  and  the  world  be  mingled  together  in 
one  society,  the  same  common  laws  will  no 
[  more  agree  to  them  who  are  of  such  different 
!  natures,  principles,  and  ends,  than  the  same 
common  laws  will  agree  to  light  and  dark- 
jness,  life  and  death,  sin  and  righteousness, 
]  flesh  and  spirit.    For  the  true  church  are  a 
jj  spiritual  people,  being  born  of  God  ;  and  so 
ft  they  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  that  was  in  Christ, 
Band  is  in  them.    But  the  carnal  church  is  of 
H  the  world,  and  only  savors  of  the  world,  and  so 
I  will  have  a  worldly  religion,  forms,  orders, 
j  government,  and  all   worldly  as  itself  is. 
Now,  while  these  two  are  mingled  together, 
what  peace  can  there  be?" 

"  By  what  means  may  the  church  be  able 
to  keep  out  error? — 1.  Let  the  church  suf- 
fer none  to  teach  among  them  that  are  not 
■themselves  taught  of  God  ;  though  they  have 
never  so  great  natural  parts,  and  never  so 
much  human  learning.    For,  when  they  are 
the  teachers  that  are  taught  of  God,  they  will 
Diily  teach  the  truth,  which  they  have  heard 
[arid  learned  from  God ;  and  the  line  of  every 
Milan's  teaching  must  extend  no  further.  But 
when  they  teach  that  are  not  so  taught,  they 
livill,  in  many  things,  vary  from  the  truth  as  it 
Ijlis  in  Jesus."  

1  "  2.  Let  the  church  examine  everything — 
Mind  not  receive  doctrines  on  trust — and  com- 
ulliarc  the  present  doctrine,  preached  and  print- 
Jrd,  and  generally  received,  with  the  doctrines 
;1|:')f  the  prophets  and  apostles,  which  without 
gl1  loubt  is  sure  and  certain,  seeing  those  'holy 
lfjj  nen  of  God  spake  as  t  hey  were  moved  by  the 
J|  loly  Spirit.'  And  whatever  doctrine  shall 
>e  found  contrary  to,  or  different  from  that 
loetrino,  let  them  reject,  it  as  reprobate  sil- 
vr."  ..... 

"  3.  The  church,  that  it  may  be  able  to  keep 
ut,  errors,  must  desire  of  God  tho  Spirit 


which  he  hath  promised ;  that  this  Spirit  of 
truth  may  lead  them-  into  the  true  and  spirit- 
ual knowledge  of  the  word,  and  understanding 
of  the  mind  of  Christ.  For  no  man  can  make 
any  right  judgment  of  the  word  he  hears  or 
reads,  without  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  And 
by  this  anointing,  as  we  shall  be  certainly 
taught  which  is  truth,  so  also  shall  we  discern 
which  is  the  error,  and  that  by  so  clear  and 
true  a  light,  that  we  shall  not  mistake." 

"  4.  Another  notable  means  to  keep  error 
out  of  the  church,  is  to  restore  in  it  that  most 
ancient  gospel  ordinance  of  prophesying ; 
which,  how  much  soever  it  hath  been  out  of 
use  during  the  reign  of  antichrist,  yet  is  no 
other  than  the  very  commandment  of  the 
Lord;  as  Paul  witnesseth,  1  Cor.  xiv.  31, 
where  he  saith,  'When  the  whole  church  is 
met  together,  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one, 
that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comfort- 
ed,' etc." 

"Through  the  exercise  of  prophesying,' the 
church  knows  and  discerns  which  of  its  mem- 
bers are  most  spiritual  and  most  clearly 
taught  of  God  in  divine  things  ;  and  who  have 
received  the  most  excellent  gifts  from  Christ, 
and  so  are  most  fit  and  able  to  hold  forth  the 
word  of  life,  in  most  evidence  and  power  of 
the  Spirit,  that  so  the  church  may  be  supplied 
with  pastors  of  her  own  sons,  and  not  seek 
after  unknown  persons ;  nor  be  constrained 
to  use  mercenary  men,  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  preaching,  as  their  trade  to  live  by; 
whereupon  but  few  of  them  can  be  expected 
to  be  other  than  hirelings,  who  will  make  their 
ministry  serve  their  own  advantage,  and  frame 
the  Scripture  to  found  such  doctrine  as  may 
best  serve  their  own  turns."  

"Yea,  further,  iu  this  society,  God  will 
have  him  who  is  most  unlearned,  according  to 
human  literature,  to  speak  ;  that  the  virtues 
of  Christ  may  the  more  evidently  appear  in 
the  saints ;  and  the  knowledge  of  heavenly 
and  divine  truths  may  not  be  attributa- 
ble to  gifts,  parts,  learning  or  studies,  but 
only  to  His  Spirit;  which  can  even  in  ft  mo- 
ment teach  the  ignorant,  and  make  the  sim- 
ple wise,  and  open  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings,  yea,  and  tho  very  dumb,  to  perfect 
his  praise  by." 

"  It  will  be  objected — Yea,  but  if  every  one 
have  liberty  to  speak  in  the  church,  will  nut. 
this  breed  great  confusion  and  disturbance? 
I  answer,  no;  not  in  the  true  church,  which 
are  a  people  met  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
who  have  Christ  himself  present  in  the  miuVt 
of  them;  and  so  everyone  demeans  himself 
answcrablv  to  the  presence  of  Christ ;  that  is, 
in  the  wisdom,  meekness,  nnd  modesty  of  tho 
Spirit.  And  there  also  every  one  speaks,  not 
alter  the  rashness  of  bis  own  brain,  butaocord- 
ing  to  the  revelation  of  God  ;  as  it  is  written, 
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■  If  anything  be  revealed  to  another,  let  the 
first  hold  his  peace;'  so.  that  no  man  is  to 
speak  here  but  by  revelation,  or  an  inward 
teaching  and  discovery  of  God.  And  where 
men  speak  thus,  as  the  true  church  is  to  speak, 
there  can  be  no  confusion,  but  most  excellent 
order  and  decency.  Yea,  God  himself,  who 
is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace, 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  saints,  hath  appoint- 
ed and  commanded  prophesying  as  the  way 
of  peace ;  and,  therefore,  do  not  thou  dare  to 
say  it  is  the  way  of  confnsion,  seeing  God 
knows  better  how  to  order  the  affairs  of  his 
own  church  than  thou  dost." 

The  above  extracts  will  afford  a  little 
glimpse  at  the  truly  Christian  doctrine  advo- 
cated in  this  treatise,  a  treatise  which  must 
have  sorely  grated  on  the  ears  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  reli- 
gion of  mere  outside  form,  so  framed  as  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  world,  without  subjection  to 
the  cross  of  Christ. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD. 

We  are  never  alone.  The  Christian's  life 
should  never,  can  never,  be  a  solitary  one. 
A  life  of  service  must  be  a  life  of  love.  And 
no  path  can  be  barren  if  the  fountain  of  liv- 
ing waters  flows  by  its  side.  Yet  there  are 
lives  which  bereavement  has  left  very  poor 
in  natural  companionship,  and  homes  which 
at  times  seem  silent  when  the  echo  of  other 
full  and  joyous  firesides  reaches  them.  And 
there  are  those  who  have  no  homes  on  earth, 
dwelling  as  strangers  in  the  homes  of  others ; 
and  in  all  lives  there  are  lonely  hours,  hours 
when  trial  and  perplexity  come,  and  the 
friend  on  whose  sympathy  and  judgment 
we  would  lean  is  not  near;  and  in  many 
hearts  there  are  places  too  tender  for  any  hu- 
man hand  to  touch.  What  a  truth,  then,  is 
that  which  turns  hours  of  loneliness  into  hours 
of  the  richest  and  most  blessed  companion- 
ship ;  companionship  which  makes  the  heart 
glow  and  the  face  shine,  so  that  those  who 
dwell  in  it  bear  a  visible  and  sensible  sun- 
shine with  them  wherever  they  come !  For 
the  presence  of  God  is  no  abstract  truth,  no 
mere  presence  of  a  sun,  to  whose  light  we 
may  lay  open  our  souls  as  the  flowers  their 
leaves,  and  be  transfigured,  but  the  commu- 
nion of  spirit  with  spirit;  no  mere  presence  of 
an  angel  watching  us  and  loving  us  in  silence ; 
it  is  the  presence  of  One  with  whom  we  may 
have  intercourse  as  a  man  with  his  friend, 
to  whom  we  may  speak — speak  of  everything 
which  interests  us,  make  requests  and  have 
them  granted,  ask  questions  and  have  them 
answered — One  who  is  not  silent  toward  us. 
O,  let  us  bathe  our  souls  in  this  joy — drink, 
yea,  drink  abundantly  of  it,  and  be  refreshed ! 


Let  us  begin  every  prayer  remembering  it, 
and  rise  from  every  prayer  strengthened  with 
the  remembrance  :  read  the  Bible  as  the  word 
of  One  present ;  speak  of  him  as  of  one 
present ;  carry  it  with  us  all  day  as  our 
shield  and  strength,  and  rest  in  it  all  night. — 
W.  Christian  Advocate. 

A  firm  faith  is  the  best  theology ;  a  good 
life  the  best  philosophy ;  a  clear  conscience 
the  best  law;  honesty  the  best  policy,  and 
temperance  the  beet  physic. 

Tor  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NATURAL  MAN. 

Believing  that  my  youthful  experiences  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  are  in  many  respects 
being  duplicated  by  the  youth  of  the  present 
day,  I  have  felt  willing  to  add  my  mite  upon 
the  subject  of  the  "  Natural  Man,"  now  being 
discussed  through  the  columns  of  the  In- 
telligencer, with  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
effect  of  "Gallery  Phrases,"  when  not  used  in 
the  light  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  power  given 
only  to  called  ministers.  When  not  so  used, 
I  believe  them  often  to  be  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  the  young,  and  husks  upon 
which  the  older  feed  and  are  satisfied. 

"  Of  yourselves  ye  can  do  no  good  thing, 
not  even  think  a  good  thought/*  "The 
thoughts  of  man  are  evil  continually  and  al- 
together wicked."  "Man  is  as  prone  to  sin 
as  sparks  to  fly  upward."  These,  with  their 
variations,  have  been  stumbling-blocks  to 
many,  I  think,  and  to  my  youthful  mind 
sounded  as  commands  to  sit  still,  fold  my 
arms  in  the  humiliation  of  degradation  or 
total  depravity,  and  await  a  thunderbolt  of 
conviction,  or  a  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, to  show  me  what  I  might  do  without 
sin,  or  should  do,  to  forward  the  glory  of  my 
Heavenly  Father.  It  is  very  probable  that 
many  of  the  goodly  Friends  who  used  such 
language  did  not  intend  to  convey  these 
ideas,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  I  had  such 
a  myth  to  fight,  until  I  refused  to  believe  in 
it,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  refused  to  credit  all 
messages  through  such  messengers.  How  far 
I  might  have  drifted  from  the  Society,  had  I 
not  had  faithful  and  loving  parents,  whom  I 
was  loth  to  wound,  I  do  not  know.  In  an- 
swer to  many  questionings  and  appeals  for 
light  upon  my  duties,  the  conviction  quietly 
came  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  anybody's 
theology  or  with  any  creed  or  doctrine,  but 
simply  to  perform  the  little  duties  of  the  hour, 
leaving  all  else  until  the  way  opened  in  peace 
and  light.  Under  this  conviction,  I  was 
no  longer  bound  hand  and  foot,  but  could 
be  active;  active  in  kind  words,  active  in 
alleviating  suffering,  active  in  all  that  my 
natural  reason  told  me  was  right,  because 
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founded  upon  the  immutable  principles  and 
teachings  of  Jesus.  While  thus  using  the  God- 
given  natural  powers  and  impulses,  I  also 
found  that  I  was  awaking  to  that  Guide  that 
would  check  my  over-zeal  or  condemn  my 
lethargy,  and  that  I  have  since  felt  to  be  the 
love  and  power  of  Christ,  unerring  as  a  guide, 
unfailing  in  its  presence  and  its  power,  by 
whose  aid  we  could  indeed  come  to  the 
Father.  I  have  written  this  much  under  the 
hope  that  any  who  may  be  passing  through 
as  trying  an  ordeal  as  I  have,  may  turn  from 
the  multitude  of  confusing  words,  to  the 
pleasant  conviction  that  religion  is  a  simple 
thing,  and  to  all  who  sincerely  desire  it,  the 
path  will  be  made  clear  hour  by  hour;  and 
if  it  is  simply  to  walk  uprightly  in  love, 
charity  and  humility,  it  is  enough,  and  more 
powerful  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  than 
all  the  empty  piofession  in  the  world. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Natural  Man  "  I 
am  willing  to  say,  that  I  believe  man  to  be  a 
two-fold  being,  and  that  in  the  beginning 
God  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  lives, 
(not  life).    The  highest  being  is  the  spiritual 
'  life  that  is  breathed  into  existence  with  the 
other  life,  and  lives  in  or  with  the  Physical 
or  Natural  Man.    At  times  we  recognize  this 
spiritual  life  in  others,  especially  when  it 
most  nearly  overshadows  and   hides  from 
recognition  the  fleshly  form,  as  when  stand- 
ing by  the  deathbed  of  one  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  taking  away  of  the  sting  of 
death,  in  the  glorious  light  of  salvation  and 
love,  we  have  felt  awed  by  the  presence  of 
this  otherwise  invisible  manifestation  of  God 
in  man.    In  contradistinction  to  this  life  is 
the  "Natural  Man,"  the  physical  or  animal 
man,  both  the  creation  of  God,  the  latter 
viewed  and  pronounced  "  good,"  the  other 
his  own  image,  giving  us  a  brotherhood  with 
Christ, — a  sonship  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 
The  Natural  Man  is  endowed  with  reason, 
and  with  many  traits,  desires  and  impulses, 
all  good,  all  God-given,  and  in  the  Will  of 
our  Creator,  all  essential  to  the  greatest  or 
best  development  of  either  the  Natural  or 
Spiritual  Man.    Self-love,  founded  upon  the 
law  of  self-preservation,  anger  or  hatred, 
springing  from  the  gift  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, are  but  mislead,  wrongly-educated  prin- 
ciples, originally  pure.    Adam  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  is  our  most  perfect  example  of  t  he 
Natural  Man  subject  to  the  guiding*  of  the 
good  Spirit,  and  the  most,  wicked  man,  t  he 
imOPt  thorough  example  of  tin1  Natural  Man 

under  subjection  to  the  Evil  Spirit.    1  believe 

the  Natural  Man,  A  dam,  had  as  grea  t,  or  a 
greater  proneness  to  good  than  to  evil,  until, 
yielding  to  one  impulse  to  evil,  he  pawed 
from  the  preseuce  of  his  Creator  into  the 
presence  and  association  of  the  Serpeut ;  and 


I  believe  we,  as  sons  of  Adam,  are  only  more 
prone  to  evil  than  to  good,  as  we  inherit  the 
sin-stained  temperaments  of  our  ancestors,  or 
are  associated  among  the  wicked  rather  than 
the  good.  If  a  child  could  be  born  inherit- 
ing no  ancestral  taint,  I  think  his  proneness, 
even  in  this  sinful  world,  would  be  toward?, 
rather  than  away  from  good,  and  he  would 
fall  short  of  innocence,  only  because  the  Na- 
tural Man  cannot  divine  spiritual  things, 
and  cannot  discern  the  exact  line  where  the 
use  of  a  good  gift  becomes  abuse  and  sin,  and 
because  sinful  influences  preponderate. 

I  understand  Paul's  statement,  that  "  in 
me  (that  is  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good 
thing."    .    .    .        "  For  the  good  that  I 
would,  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  that  I  would 
not,  that  I  do,"  (Romans  vii.  18,  19,)  to  ap- 
ply to  that  state  and  condition  of  service  to 
God,  wherein  a  full  surrender  of  all  hopes, 
fears,  time,  labor,  and  life  itself,  is  or  has 
been  attempted  to  be  made,  and  where  there 
is  no  longer  doubt  or  questioning,  no  longer 
strife  with  the  spiritual  man,  yet  wherein  the 
Evil  One  keeps  up  the  warfare,  through  the 
necessities  or  desires  of  the  flesh  (as  must  of 
necessity  be,  until  we  put  on  immortality,^ 
and  consequently  it  was  this  flesh  or  natural 
body  that  he  felt  to  be  in  the  way,  and  de- 
nounced.   This  view  is,  I  believe,  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  succeeding  verses,  wherein  he 
says,  "  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me."    "But  I  see  another  law  in 
my  members,  wrarring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind,  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law 
ot  sin."    "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death.    "I  thank  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    So  then  with  the 
mind,  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God  ;  but 
with  the  flesh,  the  law  of  sin."  Romans  vii. 
23,  24,  25.    Here,  it  appears  to  me,  he  recog- 
nizes the  two  laws  or  influences  leading  or 
attempting  to  lead  the  Natural  Man,  the  one 
towards  good,  the  other  to  evil,  and  also  the 
all-important  fact,  that  without  Christ,  man 
cannot  escape  sin,  but  will,  in  his  natural 
state,  be  bewildered  and  in  doubt,  desiring 
good,  but  frequently  doing  evil,  prone,  as  a 
creation  of  God's  own  hand,  towards  his 
Creator,  but  ignorant,  blinded  by  the  Reason- 
er,  and  misled,  until  saved  by  the  light  and 
grace  of  Christ,  when,  as  in  Paul's  ease,  no 
longer  in  doubt,  walking  in   the  light  of 
Truth,  lie  "  thanks  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,"  for  his  salvation. 

Indiana.  P. 


True  eloquence  docs  not  consist,  as  the 
rhetoricians  assure  us,  in  saving  great  things 
in  a  sublime  style,  but  in  a  simple  m\  1  •  ;  l.  r 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  mj.  h  t!  in  .  * 
a  sublime  style,  the  sublimity  lies  only  iu  the 
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"things ;  and  when  they  are  not  so,  the  lan- 
guage may  be  turgid,  affected,  metaphorical, 
but  not  affecting. —  Goldsmith. 

"  To  Frienda'  Intelligencer." 
INDIVIDUAL  DUTY. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fear  prevailing  in  the 
minds  of  a  portion  of  our  Society,  that  our  light, 
as  a  people,  is  diminishing  in  the  world — 
while  a  corresponding  anxiety  is  manifested, 
that  we  should  arouse  from  a  lethargic  state 
and  endeavor  to  build  up  anew.  A  desire, 
doubtless,  is  felt  by  most  to  keep  to  the 
original  foundation.  Many  plans  have  been 
devised — First-day  Schools  and  Circular  Meet- 
ings have  been  established  as  a  means  to 
strengthen  and  give  new  vigor  to  the  body, — 
and  we  trust  they  may  prove  beneficial.  We 
would  not  for  a  moment  cast  a  shade  of  dis- 
couragement on  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
conscientiously  engaged  in  these  movements. 
But,  dear  Friends,  we  must,  if  livingly  awak- 
ened, begin  the  work  aright.  We  must 
cease  from  our  own  labors,  and  learn  to  be  still, 
that  we  may  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
in  the  soul,  and  thus  know  His  will  concern- 
ing us.  If  we  obey  His  requirements,  we  shall 
assuredly  grow  in  grace,  and  the  fruits  there- 
of will  be  righteousness.  Our  consistent  life 
and  example  will  do  more  to  build  up  the 
w7aste  places  in  Society  than  all  that  the 
reasoning  powers  of  man  can  devis.e. 

It  is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  made  up  of  living 
members.  To  be  included  within  its  fold, 
which  it  is  presumed  we  all  desire,  we  must 
be  sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  that 
devolves  upon  us,  and  of  the  necessity  of  each 
one  laboring  in  his  own  vineyard,  not  being 
troubled  over-much  with  the  deficiencies  or 
discouraging  aspect  of  society,  but  trusting 
its  care  to  that  Divine  Arm  which,  in  ancient 
days,  was  so  signally  extended  for  the  help  of 
Israel. 

Could  we  be  aroused  to  more  individual 
faithfulness, — could  the  fetters  that  bind  us  to 
this  uncertain  world  be  unloosed,  and  we  be 
induced  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus, — members  of  our  Society 
would  again  shine  forth  as  beacons  to  the 
world,  laboring  in  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
and  succoring  the  oppressed  of  every  class. 

Brooklyn,  12th  mo.  6fA,  1868.    S.  M.  H. 

We  may  be  punctiliously  exact  not  only 
in  the  ceremonial  of  religious  observances, 
but  in  many  essential  points  of  good  conduct 
which  religion  enjoins.  We  may,  like  Herod, 
hear  truth  gladly  and  do  "  many  things." 
We  may  be  like  those  who  fast  twice  in  the 
■week,  and  give  tithes  of  all  that  they  possess, 
and  be,  as  touching  the  righteousness  of  the 


law,  blameless  :  we  may  want  nothing  of  godli- 
ness but  the  power,  nothing  of  religion  but  the 
spirit,  nothing  of  Christianity  but  the  life. 
But  to  such  how  forcibly  arresting  should  be 
the  precept :  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 

CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT. 

No  man,  however  great,  can  bear  the  con- 
tinual strain  of  public  work,  he  must  relax 
or  sink  exhausted.  The  well  at  which 
every  one  draws  must  be  fed  by  invisible 
streams,  or  it  will  soon  run  dry.  The  secret 
of  perpetual  motion  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. We  must  rest.  The  silent  fingers 
of  the  dew  repair  the  ravages^  of  the  light, 
and  in  the  morning  nature  is  once  more 
beautiful  with  renewed  youth.  Night  is  the 
complement  of  day.  It  is  everywhere  true 
that  the  season  of  action  must  be  sustained 
by  the  season  of  thoughtful  rest.  This,  how- 
ever, is  peculiarly  necessary  in  regard  to 
spiritual  effort,  which  is  more  exhausting 
than  all  other  kinds  of  labor.  Who  that  has 
intensely  longed  for  the  salvation  of  a  souL 
or  wrestled  with  the  contempt  of  human  in- 
difference, the  hardness  of  human  hearts,  the 
sinfulness  of  human  lives,  but  has  realized  a 
strange  loss  and  prostration  of  natural  energy 
succeeding  that  endeavor?  I  believe  our 
Divine  Master  felt  all  this.  "The  zeal  of 
thine  house  hath  eaten  Me  up."  Those 
grand  thoughts  of  His,  those  astounding  mira- 
cles, the  perpetual  strain  on  His  profoundest 
sympathies,  called  forth  by  the  numberless 
sick,  and  sorrowing,  and  poor,  who  gathered 
around  Him— all  helped  to  exhaust  His 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  resources. 
And  this  was  the  secret  reason  of  His  fre- 
quent retirements.  Speaking  simply  of  His 
human  nature,  we  may  say  that  He  was  un- 
able to  withstand  the  heavy  demands  made 
upon  Him  without  constant  renewal.  The 
golden  pitcher  must  be  replenished  at  the 
Fountain  of  Living  Waters.  And  so  when 
the  close  of  day  came,  He  would  retire,  worn 
and  weary,  to  the  unbroken  silence  of  some 
mountain-top  or  solemn  glen,  and  there,  amid 
the  hush  of  the  midnight  scene,  would  be 
alone  with  God.  And  oh!  who  shall  de- 
scribe those  wondrous  communings  between 
the  Holy  Father  and  the  Beloved  Son? 
Who  shall  dare  to  tell  of  the  outpouring^  of 
that  care-worn,  anguish-smitten  heart?  Who 
shall  dare  to  tell  how  the  Father's  infinite 
tenderness  gathered  about  the  Son,  and  the 
Father's  blessed  face  beamed  its  richest  com- 
passions upon  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  until  He 
was  refreshed,  and  again  prepared  to  return 
into  the  world  of  scornful,  sinning  souls,  pur- 
suing His  noble  work?  Christ  is  our  ex- 
ample. We  cannot  neglect  what  was  neces- 
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sary  for  Him.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  | 
bear  testimony  to  God  by  the  holiness  of  our 
lives  and  the  earnestness  of  our  lips,  unless 
we  too  obtain  secret  help.  The  more  promi- 
nent we  arc,  the  greater  is  our  need  of  pri- 
vacy. The  source  of  all  our  power  is  com- 
munion with  God,  and  as  a  stream  never 
rises  higher  than  its  source,  so  our  life  in 
the  world  will  run  on  the  same  level  as  our 
life  in  retirement.  If  we  have  no  more 
fellowship  with  Divine  things  in  secret  than 
men  of  the  world,  we  shall  not  only  be  as 
weak  as  they  are,  but  weaker,  because  we 
have  a  profession  to  maintain  and  a  work  to 
do  which  they  have  not,  yet  our  power  is  no 
greater  than  theirs.  Demands  are  made 
upon  us  of  which  they  know  nothing — w7e 
must,  therefore,  have  funds  in  reserve  to 
meet  these  claims.  The  balance  must  be 
evenly  maintained  ;  the  more  the  activity, 
the  greater  the  need  for  rest.  There  is  a 
danger  in  these  days  lest  our  enterprises 
should  outgrow  our  strength.  We  have  so 
much  to  do  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  many 
agencies  to  maintain,  every  one  who  will 
work  has  so  much  thrust  into  his  hands,  that 
there  is  considerable  fear  lest  the  spiritual 
.energy  which  must  vitalize  all  our  organi- 
zations to  make  them  effective  should  not  be 
powerful  enough  to  influence  any  well.  The 
irons  may  be  too  numerous  for  the  fire  to 
heat,  and,  in  the  end,  may  extinguish  the  fire 
itself.  This  will  be  a  sad  calamity,  and  must 
be  guarded  against.  The  hour  of  devotional 
meditation  is  the  hour  of  renewal.  Hope 
springs  into  a  more  ardent  life,  and  earnest- 
ness is  girded  for  nobler  conquests.  "  While 
I  was  musing,"  says  David,  "  the  fire  burned, 
my  heart  was  hot  within  me." — Braden. 


THE  KEEPING  OF  THE  HEART. 

In  praying  against  sins  of  the  lips,  let  us 
in  every  case  go  to  the  root  of  the  mischief, 
and  pray  against  those  sins  of  the  heart,  out 
of  which  these  others  spring ;  else  we  may 
make  more  accomplished  hypocrites  of  our- 
selves, but  not  more  perfect  Christians.  We 
pray  that  we  may  not  speak  uncharitably  ; 
but  O  !  let  us  pray  that  we  may  not  think 
uncharitably,  that  the  law  of  love  may  not 
be  on  our  lips  only,  but  in  our  hearts.  There 
are  some  cautious  persons  who  exercise  much 
self-restraint  upon  themselves  in  not  speak- 
ing unkindly  of  others,  because  they  feel 
that  in  so  doing  they  should  blemish  their 
Christian  reputation  ;  but  they  make  up  for 
it  by  hard,  cruel,  uncharitable  tnoughts, 
which  they  keep  to  themselves  in  the  deep 
of  their  hearts.  We  pray  that  we  may  not 
speak  proud  things  with  our  lips;  but  if 
we  confinp  ourselves  to  this,  it  may  really 
be  only  a  prayer  that  we  may  not  ourselves 


come  to  any  open  shame,  lowering  ourselves 
by  vaunting,  vain-glorious  speeches  in  the 
estimation  of  others.  But  he  who  is  rightly 
praying  to  be  delivered  from  the  lips  of  pride, 
as  sinful  before  God,  will  at  the  same  time 
make  his  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  the 
heart  of  pride.  His  desire  will  not  be,  to  seem 
humble,  which  is  always  a  subtler  pride,  but 
to  be  humble;  to  be  a  man  of  humble  speech, 
because  he  is  first  a  man  of  humble  thoughts; 
to  be  clothed  with  the  garment  of  humility 
within  as  well  as  without.  So,  again,  every 
Christian  well  needs  to  hate  impure  lips:  he 
will  pray  that  at  no  unguarded  momemt  of 
his  life  any  word  may  escape  him,  growing- 
out  of  the  corruption  which  is  in  the  world 
through  lust.  But  what  is  this  unless  he  is 
also  asking  for  a  clean  heart?  What  were 
he  who  should  be  content  if  only  his  words 
were  pure  words,  and  should  at  the  same 
time  entertain,  or  even  invite,  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  impurity  and  unch anness  ? 
what,  indeed,  but  a  whited  sepulcher,  decent 
indeed,  and  fair  without,  but  full  of  all  filth 
and  rottenness  within  ?  Seek,  then,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  make  thorough  work  here. 
Strive,  pray,  cry,  that  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  root  of  the  matter  may  be  in 
you.  If  you  pray,  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  at 
the  door  of  my  lips,"  or,  "Deliver  me,  0  God, 
from  lying  lips  and  a  deceitful  tongue,"  re- 
member that  behind  each  and  every  such 
prayer  there  should  lie  another  prayer  which 
is  this,  "  Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." — Trench. 

"YOUR  POINT  OF  VIEW,  AND  MINE." 

"  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  feel  obliged 
to  oppose  your  wishes,  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  were  you  living  in  this  house,  you  would 
agree  in  our  conclusions."  These  words  were 
addressed  by  a  lady  to  her  neighbor  in  the 
adjoining  house,  who  had  requested  the  re- 
moval of  a  tree  thathid  a  very  pretty  view  from 
her  drawing-room  window.  The  tree  stood 
in  the  corner  of  the  lady's  garden  ;  behind  it, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  rose  a  pic- 
turesque range  of  Chalk  Downs ;  and  between 
the  Downs  lay  a  Coomb  or  narrow  valley, 
which  would  have  formed  a  very  pretty  view, 
but  was  quite  hid  from  the  drawing-room 
window  when  the  tree  was  in  leaf.  The  lady 
who  desired  the  removal  of  the  tree,  asked 
her  neighbor  to  come  and  see  how  much  it 
interfered  with  her  view.  She  did  so,  and 
candidly  owned  that  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
house  it  would  be  better  if  the  tree  was  not 
there;  and  she  promised  to  consult  her  hus- 
band about  it,  which  she  accordingly  did. 
The  following  day  she  wrote  to  her  neighbor 
to  say.  after  due  consideration,  and  witli  »  \  i  1  v 
wish  to  be  kind  and  neighborly,  they  yet  fouuii 
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they  could  not  part  with  the  tree;  for  it  con- 
cealed from  their  view  an  ugly  brick  building, 
and  a  formal  railway  embankment;  and  con- 
cluded her  note  with  the  sentence  above 
quoted. 

This  little  incident  made  me  think  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  if  we  all  tried  to  look  at 
things  more  from  the  same  house  sls  our  neigh- 
bor ;  it  would  check  many  a  harsh  sentiment. 
The  tree  that  obscures  a  part  of  our  beautiful 
view,  and  that  we  long  to  remove,  is  a  delight 
and  comfort  to  our  neighbor,  in  hiding  from 
him  some  unpleasing  object.  We  see  it  from 
one  point  of  view,  he  sees  it  from  another. 
What  we  continually  forget  is  to  look  at  it 
from  our  neighbor's  point  of  view.  If  we 
would  go  to  his  house,  we  should  see  the  use 
it  was  to  him,  and  if  he  would  come  to  ours,  he 
would  see  the  hindrance  it  was  to  us.  And 
thus  many  a  time,  if  no  actual  change  can 
be  made,  harsh  judgments  might  be  avoided, 
and  kindlier  feelings  entertained  for  one 
another.  How  ready  we  are  to  condemn 
another  for  the  opinions  he  utters,  or  the 
things  he  does ;  and  yet  if  we  were  in  his  place 
we  might  probably  do  and  say  the  same 
things!  Even  when  judged  according  to  the 
true  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  we  cannot 
but  see  that  he  errs.  How  often  do  his  errors 
proceed  from  ignorance  and  want  of  judg- 
ment, rather  than  from  a  wilful  desire  to  do 
wrong  ?  Could  we,  but  in  a  kind  way,  get 
him  to  look  at  "  the  tree  "  from  our  house,  and 
could  we  look  at  it  from  his,  how  much  good 
might  we  often  do  one  another,  where  now  we 
nourish  in  our  hearts  pride,  censoriousness, 
and  self-conceit ! — British  Workman.     M.  A. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  19,  1868. 

The  Evils  Resulting  from  the  Use  of 
Tobacco. — We  have  been  gratified  and  in- 
structed in  the  perusal  of  a  pamphlet*  of  about 
fifty  pages,  which  has  been  written  and  prin- 
ted under  the  following  circumstances  : 

The  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  offered 
a  prize  of  $250  for  the  best  approved  Essay 
on  the  "Evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  To- 
bacco." A  very  large  number  of  MSS.  were 
written  and  offered  for  the  examination  of 
those  appointed  to  make  the  selection.  The 

*  "  Tobacco  and  its  Effects.  A  prize  Essay,  show- 
ing that  the  use  of  Tobacco  is  a  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  social  evil.  By  Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D., 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
in  Toland  Medical  College,  and  Editor  of  the  Pacific 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.    Obsta  Principiis." 


Essay  of  Doctor  Gibbons  was  unanimously 
adjudged  to  be  entitled  to  the  prize. 

We  most  gladly  commend  this  little  work 
to  the  careful  perusal  of  all.  The  subject  is 
treated  with  marked  ability,  the  arguments 
against  the  use  of  Tobacco  being  guardedly, 
clearly,  and  conclusively  put.  The  subject  is 
considered  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Its  nature  and  properties.  2.  Effects  on 
the  body.  3.  Effects  on  the  mind.  4.  Moral 
effects.  5.  Social  effects.  6.  What  good  does 
it  do?  and  then  follows  the  author's  conclusion, 
which  we  will  give  at  length  in  his  own  words. 

The  author's  name  will  be  familiarly  recog- 
nized by  our  readers.  He  is  a  physician  of 
large  experience,  and  a  medical  writer  of 
established  reputation.  His  father,  the  late 
Dr.  William  Gibbons,  of  Wilmington,  Dela" 
ware,  is  remembered  by  his  cotemporaries  as 
an  eminent  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  as  a 
man  of  exalted  personal  character,  whose 
writings  did  much  to  illustrate  and  vindicate 
the  principles,  doctrines,  and  testimonies  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  an 
earnest  and  consistent  member. 

Conclusion. — "  In  the  foregoing  pages  we 
have  described  the  general  influence  of  tobac- 
co on  man,  showing  that  it  impairs  digestion, 
poisons  the  blood,  depresses  the  vital  powers, 
causes  the  limbs  to  tremble,  and  weakens  and 
otherwise  disorders  the  heart ;  that  it  robs  the 
poor  man's  family;  that  it  is  adverse  to  per- 
sonal neatness  and  cleanliness;  that  it  pro- 
motes disregard  for  the  rights  and  comforts  of 
others  ;  that  it  cherishes  indolence  of  body  and 
mind  ;  that  it  diminishes  the  vigor  of  intellect ; 
that  it  destroys  self-control  by  establishing  the 
slavery  of  habit ;  that  it  develops  the  lower 
and  animal  nature  at  the  expense  of  the 
higher;  that  it  entails  physical  and  moral 
degeneracy  upon  the  offspring ;  that  it  leads 
into  bad  associations  and  bad  company,  and 
throws  its  influence  in  the  scale  of  evil  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  We  have  maintained 
that  the  good  it  seems  to  do  is  imaginary,  not 
real,  and  the  evils  it  appears  to  remove  are 
those  of  its  own  making.  In  sustaining  these 
charges  we  call  up  as  witnesses  all  intelligent 
people  who  are  not  its  victims,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  are,  and  who 
condemn  it  from  their  own  experience.  We 
are  entitled  to  discard  the  testimony  in  its  de- 
fence of  all  persons  addicted  to  its  use,  and 
who  are  consequently  interested  parties,  biased 
by  appetite,  and  pleading  for  a  master  as 
servants  and  slaves. 
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"  It  is  idle  to  distinguish  between  modera- 
tion and  excess.  The  evil  is  in  the  thing  itself. 
There  is  no  temperance  or  rightful  modera- 
tion in  error  or  vice.  There  is  no  lawful 
indulgence  in  a  bad  habit.  Temperance  re- 
quires entire  abstinence  from  things  hurtful. 
Every  use  of  poisons  in  health  is  an  abuse. 

"In  view  of  a  great  physical  and  moral  evil, 
so  extensive  and  all-prevading,  what  is  the 
plain  duty  of  men,  as  parents,  as  citizens,  as 
patriots?  Abstinence,  of  course;  to  avoid  it 
themselves,  and  to  avoid  leading  others  astray 
by  example.  But  is  this  all?  Is  it  enough 
to  fold  one's  arms  in  security,  and  to  do  no 
positive  wrong?  Can  we  escape  our  just  obli- 
gations without  pursuing  a  positive  and  ac- 
tive warfare  against  this  and  other  pernicious 
customs? 

"  Of  all  bad  habits  none  are  more  incurable 
than  those  created  by  tobacco  and  alcohol; 
of  all  depraved  appetites  none  hold  their  vic- 
tims with  a  more  deadly  grasp.    So  difficult 
and  so  uncertain  is  reform,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  discipline  of  soul  which  the  Christian 
reformer  derives  from  the  effort,  he  might  drop 
his  hands  in  despair  and  leave  the  victims  to 
their  fate.    And  here  we  learn  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  cure  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
prevention.    Here  is  the  true  policy,  here  the 
true  field  of  labor.    Children  must  be  rightly 
trained  ;  not  yours  and  mine  alone,  but  the 
whole  generation.    In  this  work,  all  that  is 
done  is  badly  done  if  anything  be  left  undone. 
To  exclude  small-pox  from  a  community  it  is 
not  enough  to  vaccinate  a  part  of  the  children. 
The  general  safety  requires  that  all  should  be 
protected  alike.    So  we  must  imbue  the  entire 
rising  generation  with  hostility  againt  tobac- 
co. We  must  educate  them  to  it  from  infancy. 
We  must  baptize  their  tender  hearts  with  ab- 
horrence  of  the  vicious  habit.    While  school- 
ing children  in  this  manner,  we  are  doing 
much  more.    We  are  drawing  them  away 
from  a  thousand  vices,  and  training  them  in 
the  whole  body  of  virtue.  We  are  planting  the 
3eed  which,  for  aught  we  know,  will  yield  a 
harvest  of  everlasting  life." 


religious  meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline, 
when  health  and  strength  would  permit ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  he  endeavored  to  do  Lis  day's  work 
in  the  daytime,  and  is  now  enjoying  that  rest  which 
is  prepared  for  the  righteous  in  all  ages.  He  was 
interred  in  Friends'  ground  at  the  above  place  on 
the  3d  inst.,  after  a  very  solemn  and  impressive 
meeting  was  held. 

Died,  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of  Eleventh  mo., 
18f>8,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Samuel 
Allen,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  25th,  hia 
remains  were  taken  to  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
where  a  solemn  and  interesting  meeting  was  held 
and  living  testimonies  were  borne.  His  work  was 
done — the  approach  of  death  gave  no  alarm — his 
lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning.  The,  everlasting 
arm  upon  which  he  had  so  long  leaned  was  still 
underneath,  when  his  spirit  passed  quietly  away, 
without  a  struggle.  He  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
meetings,  and  for  several  years  held  the  important 
station  of  elder. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month.  1668,  at  the 

residence  of  her  parents  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  of  con- 
sumption, Hannah  McCodack,  wife  of  Win.  M.  Wil- 
bur, and  daughter  of  Wm.  and  Mary  McCodack, 
aged  29  years,  5  months  and  28  days  ;  a  member  of 
Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting. 

friends'  fuel  association  for  the  poor. 
Stated  Meeting  this  (Seventh-day)  evening,  12th 
mo.  19th,  at  7£  o'clock,  at  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
Race  Street.    All  who  feel  an  interest  are  invited. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
will  meet  at  West  Chester,  on  Seventh-day  morn- 
ing, Twelfth  month  26th,  1«68. 

Phebe  Griffith,  Clerk. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  19th  ult.,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  th«  ap- 
probation Of  Wrights tOWU  Monthly  Meeting.  COMLl 

Woodman,  of  Buckingham  Township,  to  Martha 
Smith,  daughter  of  Carlisle  Smith,  of  Wrightstown 
Fownship,  Buoke  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  2Hth  of  Eleventh  month,  1868,  ao- 

onling  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  :\i  the 

eildnnoe  of  the  bride's  father,  A lauboh  .1.  Wood 
-ud  Hakim kt  K.  Cocks,  both  of  Mendon,  N.  Y. 

DlID,  at  his  residence  in  RahWfty,  N.  J.,  on  Third- 
lay,  Twelfth  month  1st.,  Jambs  0  Moorv,  in  the 

3d  year  of  his  nge  ;  a  liiemher  of  Ruhw.'iv.ind  Plain* 
eld  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  In  'the  reniov  1 1 
f  this  dear  Friend,  society  has  sustained  a  Severn 
)sa.    He  was  a  very  diligent  attender  of  all  our 


AN  ADDRESS. 
BY  PROF.  HENRY  HARTSHORXE. 

To  the  Teachers  Association  of  lotva  Yearly  Meeting 
of  "  Orthodox  Friends." 

My  Friends:  Esteeming  it  a  high  privi- 
lege to  address,  even  from  a  distance,  so  large 
and  influential  a  body  of  those  who  are, 
under  Providence,  to  mould  the  minds  of  the 
coming  generation,  I  feel  it,  also,  to  involve 
a  somewhat  oppressive  responsibility.  I  de- 
sire not  to  waste  your  time  ;  but  with  an  aim 
at  simplicity,  would  speak  "  right  on,"  some 
of  the  thoughts  that  occur  upon  the  great 
topic  of  education. 

What  always  comes  uppermost  witli  me,  in 
reflecting  upon  the  "  aims  of  education,"  is 
(to  speak  almost  in  tautology,")  the  para- 
mount value  of  mental  training.  As  the 
ancient  rhetorician  Isocrntes,  said  of  action 
in  oratory,  that  it  was  first,  second,  and 
third  in  necessity  and  value;  so  it  maybe 
truly  said  in  regard  to  education,  that  train- 
ing of  the  faculties,  with  command  over 
them,  is  the  first  thing,  the  second  thing,  ami 
the  third  thing  to  be  aimed  Ml  with  every 
pupil ;  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  such, 
coming  afterwards  in  importance.  When  it 
can  bo  shown  that  any  one  study,  or  set  of 
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studies,  is,  more  than  others,  capable  of  effect- 
ing that  gymnastic  culture  of  strength  of 
mind,  with  power  of  ready  use  of  each  facul- 
ty, which  we  call  training,  I  hold  that  such 
should  have  everywhere  the  first  and  largest 
place  in  teaching. 

But,  how  are  we  to  answer  the  qustion,  or 
select  among  the  many  answers  offered  to  it, 
by  special  advocates  of  different  studies,  as  to 
which  of  them  substantiates  such  a  claim  to 
priority  and  predominance  ?  The  mathe- 
matician will  tell  us,  perhaps,  that  only  by 
his  department  is  pure  training  of  mental 
power  to  be  affected.  The  learned  professor 
of  the  classics  will  assure  us,  that  nothing  so 
developes,  and  disciplines  by  exercise,  the 
judgment  and  reasoning  faculties,  as  well  as 
memory,  as  do  syntax,  etymology,  and  the 
analysis  of  language,  with  model  tongues  and 
compositions  as  materials.  The  advocate  of 
natural  science  will  urge  that,  as  the  laws  of 
nature  are  the  "  thoughts  of  God,"  and  the 
works  of  the  creation  the  expression  of  His 
wisdom,  so  acquaintance  with  them  must  be 
the  best  mode  of  development  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind.  The  teacher 
of  mental  philosophy  will  insist  that,  since 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  the 
best  method  of  preparation  for  the  use  of  our 
powers  is  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  their  activity,  the  constitution 
and  relations  of  our  mental  nature.  Yet 
other  pleas  may  be  brought  forward,  on  be- 
half of  special  departments.  What  are  we  to 
say  to  them  ?    Which  is  right  ? 

Unhesitatingly  I  would  say,  each  is  so  in 
part,  none  altogether.  Briefly,  let  the  propo- 
sition be  ventured  that,  with  a  skilful  teacher 
and  intelligent,  attentive  pupils,  almost  or 
quite  any  kind  of  matter,  any  subject  of 
study,  may  be  successfully  used  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  judgment,  reasoning  powers  and 
memory.  No  one  department  can  establish  a 
monopoly  of  utility  for  this  end,  or  even  an 
unquestionable  supremacy  in  value  for  it. 
For  the  rounded  development,  harmonious  in 
proportion  and  co-operation  of  all  our  ca- 
pacities, every  one  of  the  natural  subdivisions 
of  study  may  contribute  its  peculiar  part. 

Thus  asserting,  then,  the  paramount  conse- 
quence of  training  as  worth  more  than  knowl- 
edge, just  as  a  paper-mill  in  good  working 
order  is  worth  more  than  tons  of  rags,  we 
would  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  dispara- 
ging knowledge  itself.  Every  rag  counts 
where  there  is  a  mill  to  convert  it  into  paper. 
Each  fact  is  worth  something  to  the  philoso- 
pher, nothing  to  the  idiot,  very  little  to  the 
book-worm.  And  by  philosopher  I  do  not 
mean  the  metaphysician,  but  the  trained 
thinker — the  practical  as  well  as  the  con- 
templative master-mind. 


Is  it  not  an  obvious  truth  that  if  realities —  t 
the  actual  objects  and  facts  of  nature  and  f 
history — can  be  used  as  the  materials  for  i 
mental  exercise  and  training  as  well  as  not,  ]  ] 
they  ought  to  be,  because  of  the  value  of  the  I 
knowledge  thus  acquired  as  such  ?    And  is  it  j  i 
not  certain  that  they  can  be  thus   used?  I 
Words,  as  the  symbols  of  things  and  thoughts,  V 
must  rank  after  the  things  and  thoughts  that  1 
they  represent.    Therefore,  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion  of  alternatives,  if  in  any  case  it  became  1 
a  question  of  that  nature,  I  should  say  that  { 
the  study  of  all  languages  and  literature,  ex-  j 
cept  one's  own  tongue,  ought  to  yield  place  to  i 
the  study  of  the  natural  and  human  sciences,  J  \ 
especially  those  which  have  a  direct  appli-  i 
cation  to  the  uses  of  life,  as  moral  and  mental  j 
philosophy,  human  physiology,  physics,  chem-  H 
istry,  geology  and  natural  history.    When,  j 
however,  these  are  conveyed  only  by  book 
and  word  teaching,  without  direct  contact  or  j 
intercourse  with  nature,  they  can  present  little  j 
advantage  over  other  sciences  of  words. 

But  there  is  not,  in  any  liberal  scheme  of; 
education,  in  any  system  not  developed  by  ] 
some  supposed,  or,  it  may  be,  real  necessity,  j  ] 
occasion  for  such  a  question  of  alternatives.  1 
While  any  kind  of  rational  mental  food  may  \ 
support  intellectual  life,  and,  with  good  ex-  1 
ercise  may  develop  strength,  yet,  each  kind  \ 
contributes  something  of  its  own  to  the  fabric,  !| 
different  from  all  the  rest.    To  use  a  some-  . 
what  professional  illustration,  it   has  been  i 
shown  by  experiment  that  no  one  isolated  or-  L 
ganic  principle  of  food,  as  albumen,  fibrin,  fat  j  'j 
or  starch,  will  suffice  alone,  for  any  length  of  j 
time,  to  sustain  animal  life.    This  needs  a  I 
union,  such  as  is  afforded  by  our  natural  sup-  \ 
plies  of  food,  of  several  o'f  those  separable  t 
constituents.  .  A  certain  degree  of  variety  is  { 
needful  for  health.    And  so  I  fully  believe  it  c 
to  be  with  our  mental  constitution.   Balanced  11 
development  is  an  essential  part  of  the  re-  ,j 
suits  of  right  mental  training.    As  Dr.  Ray  s 
has  remarked,  in  his  work  on  mental  hygiene, 
"  great  geniuses  come  by  nature.    What  we 
want — what  I  believe,  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  race — are  healthy,  vigorous,  well-balanced 
minds." 

The  drift  of  these  considerations  is,  es- 
pecially, to  introduce  an  individual  protest 
against  what  is  called  the  "  elective  system," 
as  applied  at  an  early  stage  of  study,  either 
in  or  out  of  large  educational  institutions. 
If  a  youth  finds  in  himself  great  proclivity 
to,  and  facility  in,  one  department,  or  in  the 
use  of  one  faculty,  and  the  reverse  in  another, 
my  strong  conviction  is,  that  it  will  be  most 
for  his  interest,  and  that  of  society,  to  give 
the  least  time  and  encouragement  to  the  > 
former,  and  the  most  earnest  culture  to  the  ! 
latter.    Not  by  disheartening  druggery  of 
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task-work,  but  by  cherishing  interest,  through 
attention  and  judicious  management,  which, 
in  time,  will  make  hard  things  easy  and 
rough  places  smooth.  If  a  boy  or  girl  hates 
arithmetic  and  delights  in  grammatical  ex- 
ercises, I  would  give  him  or  her,  if  possible, 
two  hours  a  day  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  If  one  seems  to  be  born  a  poet,  I 
would  specially  cherish  in  him  the  mathe- 
matical and  observing  faculties.  If  prone  to 
science,  and  without  activity  of  imagination, 
I  would  endeavor  to  develope  the  latter  by 
all  the^charms  of  literature.  In  the  orchard 
and  the  garden,  do  we  put  manure  to  the 
roots  of  the  strong  tree,  or  plant,  or  to  those  of 
the  backward  one?  In  the  team  in  a  field, 
would  you  apply  the  whip  to  the  over-eager 
horse,  or  to  the  lagging  one  ?  Often  it  seems 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  strong  impulses  of 
genius,  and  the  facilities  of  talent  will  always 
take  care  of  themselves,  if  only  they  co-exist 
with  sound  judgment,  and  are  well  supported 
by  a  balance  of  the  faculties.  Pericles  will 
reach  the  headship  of  the  state,  and  Plato 
that  of  the  Academy,  even  though  all  the 
dunces  be  made  their  equal  in  opportunities. 

Very  many  things  yet  suggest  themselves 
in  thought,  upon  our  exhaustless  theme,  with 
the  expression  of  which  the  patience  of  those 
whom  I  address  must  not  be  endangered  far- 
ther. One  final  utterance  may  be  allowed. 
All  teachers  must  be  thinkers.  Often  they 
are  the  leaders  of  thought,  not  only  among 
children,  but  also  among  men  and  women. 
Let  us  make  a  simple  plea  for  Christian 
freedom  of  thought  The  "  glorious  liberty  of 
i  a|!the  sons  of  God"  ought  to  be  intellectual,  as 
well  as  moral  and  spiritual ;  freedom  from 
those  sources  of  error  which  come  from  evil, 
prejudice,  narrowness,  and  superstitious  fear 
of  the  truth.  All  truth  is  of  God,  because 
God  is  Truth."  Here  we  find  the  one  safe 
answer  upon  those  questions,  in  natural 
science  and  biblical  criticism,  of  which  each 
ige,  almost  each  year,  has  its  succession. 
Upon  all  subjects,  let  no  Christian  be  afraid, 
ir  unwilling  to  learn,  believe,  and  accept  the 
:ruth.  And,  knowing  it,  let  him  or  his  not 
:>e  afraid  to  teach  it,  boldly,  but  reverently  ; 
;hen  leave  all  consequences  to  Him,  to  whom  it 
jelongs,  as  the  author  of  the  universe,  as  well 
is  "  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith." 

Haverford  College,  Pa.,  8th  mo.  4th,  1868. 


.  "  No  mere  outward  instruction  is  good  to 
my  mind,  strictly  and  truly,  until,  being  as- 
iniilated  by  an  inward  vitality,  it  really 
aeds  fcHe  mind  and  the  heart,  and  strengthens 
be  life  for  consistent  and  true  propriety  of 

lying.     A  man  who  should  hope  to  warm 

ihnself  by  heaping  up  unkindled  blocks  of 
J  nthracite  around  himself  on  a  wintry  night, 


because  it  contained  carbon,  would  not  more 
utterly  fail  of  being  warmed  than  he  who  only 
crams  his  own  or  his  child's  mind  with  the 
dry  facts  and  dogmas  of  some  ancient  system, 
traditionally  received,  will  be  likely  to  impart 
and  sustain  the  true  principles  of  a  virtuous 
and  holy  life  to  those  affected  by  his  influence." 

THE  ART  OF  NOT  HEARING. 

The  art  of  not  hearing  is  fully  as  important 
to  domestic  happiness  us  a  cultivated  ear,  for 
which  so  much  time  and  money  is  expended. 
There  are  so  many  things  which  it  is  painful 
to  hear/ many  of  which,  if  heard,  will  disturb 
the  temper,  and  detract  from  contentment 
and  happiness,  that  every  one  should  be  edu- 
cated to  take  in  or  shut  out  sounds  at  will. 

If  a  man  falls  into  a  violent  passion  and 
calls  me  all  manner  of  names,  the  first  word 
shuts  my  ears,  and  I  hear  no  more.  If  in 
my  quiet  voyage  of  life  I  am  caught  in  one 
of  those  domestic  whirlwinds  of  scolding,  I 
shut  my  eyes,  as  a  sailor  would  furl  his  sails, 
and,  making  all  tight,  scud  before  the  gale. 
If  a  hot  and  restless  man  begins  to  inflame 
my  feelings,  I  consider  what  mischief  these 
sparks  might  do  in  the  magazine  below,  where 
my  temper  is  kept,  and  instantly  close  the 
door.  Does  a  gadding,  mischief-making  fel- 
low begin  to  inform  me  what  people  are  say- 
ing about  me,  down  drops  the  portcullis  of 
my  ear,  and  he  cannot  get  in  any  further. 

Some  people  feel  very  anxious  to  hear 
everything  that  will  vex  or  annoy  them.  If 
it  is  hinted  that  any  one  has  spoken  ill  of 
them,  they  set  about  searching  and  finding  it 
out.  If  all  the  petty  things  said  of  one  by 
heedless  or  ill-natured  idlers  were  to  be 
brought  home  to  him,  he  would  become  a 
mere  walking  pincushion,  stuck  full  of  sharp 
remarks.  I  should  as  soon  thank  a  man  for 
emptying  on  my  bed  a  bushel  of  nettles,  or 
setting  L'ose  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes  in  my 
chamber,  or  raising  a  pungent  dust  in  my 
house  generally,  as  to  bring  upon  me  all  the 
tattle  of  spiteful  people.  If  you  would  be 
happy,  when  among  good  men,  open  your 
ears;  when  among  bad,  shut  them. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  hear  what  your 
servants  say  when  they  are  angry  ;  what  your 
children  say  after  they  have  slammed  the 
door;  what  a  beggar  says  whose  petition  you 
have  rejected  ;  what  your  neighbors  say  about 
your  children  ;  what  your  rivals  say  about 
your  business  or  dress.  'I  have  noticed  that 
a  well-bred  woman  never  hears  an  imperti- 
nent remark.  A  kind  of  discreet  deafness 
saves  one  from  many  insults,  from  much 
blame,  from  not  a  little  apparent  connivance 
in  dishonorable  ooin  eisat  ion.  ---.]/>>>  <u*»<m. 

Take  heed  of  jotting ;  many  have  boon  ru- 
ined by  it.    It  is  hard  to  jest  and  nut  some- 
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times  to  jeer  too ;  which  oftentimes  sink  deep- 
er than  was  intended  or  expected. 


THE  ANSWER. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Spare  me,  dread  angel  of  reproof, 

And  let  the  sunshine  weave  to  day- 
Its  gold-threads  in  the  warp  and  woof 
Of  life  so  poor  and  gray. 

Spare  rne  awhile :  the  flesh  is  weak, 

These  lingering  feet,  that  fain  would  stray 

Among  the  flowers,  shall  some  day  seek 
The  strait  and  narrow  way. 

Take  off  thy  ever- watchful  eye, 
The  awe  of  thy  rebuking  frown  : 

The  dullest  slave  at  times  must  sigh 
To  fling  his  burdens  down  ; 

To  drop  his  galley's  straining  oar, 

And  pre.ss,  in  summer  warmth  and  calm, 

The  lap  of  some  enchanted  shore 
Of  blossom  and  of  balm. 

Grudge  not  my  life  its  hour  of  bloom, 
My  heart  its  taste  of  long  desire  ; 

This  day  be  mine  :  be  those  to  come 
As  duty  shall  require. 

The  deep  voice  answered  to  my  own, 
Smiting  my  selfish  prayers  away  : 

"To-morrow  is  with  God  alone, 
And  man  hath  but  to-day. 

"  Say  not  thy  fond,  vain  heart  within, 
The  Father's  arms  shall  still  be  wide, 

When  from  these  pleasant  ways  of  sin 
Thou  turn'st  at  eventide." 

"Cast  thyself  down,"  the  tempter  saith, 
"And  angels  shall  thy  feet  upbear," 

He  bids  thee  make  a  lie  of  faith, 
A  blasphemy  of  prayer. 

No  word  of  doom  may  shut  thee  out, 
No  wind  of  wrath  may  downward  whirl, 

No  swords  of  fire  keep  watch  about 
The  open  gates  of  pearl. 

A  tenderer  light  than  moon  or  sun, 

Than  song  of  earth  a  sweeter  hymn, 
May  shine  and  sound  forever  on, 

And  thou  be  deaf  and  dim. 
Forever  round  the  Mercy  seat 

The  guiding  lights  of  Love  shall  burn  ; 
But  what  if,  habit-bound,  thy  feet 

Shall  lack  the  will  to  turn  ? 
What  if  thine  eye  refuse  to  see, 

Thine  ear  of  Heaven's  free  welcome  fail, 
And  thou  a  willing  captive  be, 

Thyself  thy  own  dark  jail  ? 
0  doom  beyond  the  saddest  guess, 

As  the  long  years  of  God  unroll 
To  make  thy  dreary  selfishness 

The  prison  Of  a  soul  I 
To  doubt  the  love  that  fain  would  break 

The  fetters  from  thy  self-bound  limb; 
And  dream  that  God  can  thee  forsake 

As  thou  forsakest  Him  ! 


He  is  religious  whose  nature  is  in  repose ; 
who  needs  not  priest,  nor  consoler,  nor  church 
for  mother,  but  whose  own  faith  in  the  intel- 
ligible and  living  principles  sufficeth  him. 


THE  DIVINE  PRESENCE. 
[Translated  from  the  German,  by  A.  W.,  at  Greenfield,  1862  J 
If  He  be  but  near  me, 

If  He's  only  mine, 
If  till  death  the  thought  can  cheer  me, 
Of  His  faithfulness  divine  ; 
Then  I  feel  no  sadness, 
But  deepest  adoration,  love,  and  gladness. 
If  I  have  Him  only, 
I  leave  all  beside, 
And  though  rough  the  way,  and  lonely, 
Follow  still  my  heavenly  guide  : 
Yes,  however  others 
From  'the   straight  path  may  stray,  my  erring 
brothers. 
Where  to  him  I'm  nearest, 

Is  my  rest  and  home  ; 
Th^re  the  richest  gifts  and  dearest 
Freely  to  my  spirit  come  : 
Friends  now  gone  before  me 
Are  but  with  Him,  and  He  will  all  restore  me. 

Anne  Webb. 

From  The  Spectator. 
FIFTY  YEARS  HENCE. 

A  paper  we  published  last  week,  headed 
"  The  Concentrated  Progress  of  the  World,"  j 
raises  very  naturally  an  oft-mooted  question,  I 
— whether  the  next  fifty  years  can  by  possi-  1 
bility  witness  as  great  a  change,  political, 
social,  and  material,  as  the  last  fifty  have  j 
seen  ?   Old  people  who  were  just  of  age  when 
Waterloo  was  fought  tell  us  constantly  that  ; 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  difference  in 
every  department  of  life  between  1818  and 
1868 ;  in  manners,  modes  of  living,  means  of 
locomotion,  and  social  tone  ;  and  ask  if  it  be  , 
possible  that  an  equal  difference  should  exist 
between  1868  and  1918.    Can  there  be  an- 
other mechanical  discovery  equal  to  steam,  an 
increase  of  wealth  like  that  introduced  by 
manufactures,  a  social  change  like  the  decease 
of  feudalism,  a  political  advance  in  Great 
Britain  like  that  which  has  substituted  for 
the  sovereignty  of  fifty  families  the  sway  of ' 
public   opinion  ?     Steam,  the  factory,  the 
press,  and  philanthropy  have  all,  they  say, 
been  born,  or  at  least  have  all  reached  man- 
hood within  that  period,  and  they  ask  if  it  is 
possible  that  other  powers,  at  once  so  new  and 
so  effective,  should  again  be  discovered  by 
the  world  ?    Shall  we  not  for  the  next  half  ' 
century  be  engaged  in  exhausting  their  effects,  B 
till  the  fifty  years  to  come  will  seem  alike  to  j 
ourselves  and  our  posterit)7-  only  a  somewhat 
tiresome  conclusion  to  the  fifty  years  which  5 
have  preceded  them,  till  the  world  has  once  * 
more  in  a  manner  stereotyped  itself,  and  men  J 
have  again  come  to  believe  that  that  which  a 
has  been  and  is  shall  always  be?    What  is  a 
the  ground  for  believing,  as  most  men  do  be-  f 
lieve,  that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  1 
change  greater  than  any  we  have  yet  seen,  forr 
denying  that  we  may  be  on  the  threshold  of 
one  of  those  long  lulls,  those  periods  of  immu-  s 
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tability  of  which  the  world  has  seen  and  en- 
dured so  many?    What  is  there  in  steam,  or 
tf electricity,  or  the  rise  of  America,  or  the 
1 1  spread  of  Republican  and  free-thinking  opin- 
j  ion,  which  should  indicate  that  new  forces 
!  will  be  speedily  at  work,  that  things  will 
change,  that  we  shall  not  in  1968  be  doing 
very  much  what  we  are  doing  now?  Apart 
from  individual  influences,  the  seventeenth 
century  was  very  like  the  eighteenth ;  why 
should  not  the  twentieth  be  like  the  twenty- 
first,  the  nineteenth  being  as  exceptional  a 
i  cycle  as  the  first? 

II     There  is,  of  course,  and  can  be,  no  final 
answer  to  that  question,  any  more  than  there 
can  be  a  final  answer  to  the  question  what 
I  any  to-morrow  may  bring  forth;  for  such 
I  final  answer  could  come  only  from  a  faculty 
I  not  belonging  to  man.    There  have  been  sta- 
^litionary  periods,  and  some  of  them  have  fol- 
■  lowed  short  cycles  of  advance,  and  it  is  no 
1  doubt  true  that  we  all  forget  too  completely  the 
^■slowness  of  human  affairs,  the  time  it  takes  a 
p  lnew  creed  or  a  new  idea,  or  a  new  invention 
".  to  influence  mankind.    It  is  piobable  that 
.■fPaganism  in  its  classical  sense  survived  in 
j'lcorners  of  Italy  till  the  tenth  century,  print- 
Z  ing  had  been  invented  a  hundred  years  before 
"iits  result  was  felt  by  any  large  section  of  man- 
at|kind,  and  gunpowder  took  centuries  to  kill 
Cjthe  practice  of  wearing  armor  as  a  defence. 
"itlThe  next  fifty  years  may  be  years  marked  by 
Jalmost  infinitesimal  change,  by  mere  applica- 
j  Jcations  of  the  ideas  already  in  existence ;  de- 
:""|velopments,  for  example,  of  steam  communi- 
;|cation  without  the  discovery  of  any  motor 
"■capable  of  superseding  steam,  of  social  changes 
'"■30  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  of 
.^apolitical  changes  which  the  historians  of  the 
'"■future  will  scarcely  deem  worthy  of  record. 
;  JThe  question  refers,  however,  rather  to  possi- 
JDilities  than  probabilities,  and  the  limit  of 
.^.■possibilities  is  not  so  easy  to  fix.    Listen  to 
^.ISir  James  Simpson,  the  Edinburgh  surgeon, 
'■  jiiscoursing  upon  a  single  division  of  them,  the 

•  [possibilities  discerned  as  probabilities  by  me- 
Jiiciners  with  imagination. 

■  "But  that  day  of  revolution  will  not  pro- 
J  oably  be  fully  realized  till  those  distant  days 
J,  when  physicians — a  century  or  two  hence — 

*  'hall  be  familiar  with  the  chemistry  of  most 
J  liseases;  when  they  shall  know  the  exact  or- 
r|  ;anie  poisons  that  produce  them,  with  all 

e  heir  exact  antidotes  and  eliminatories  ;  when 
j  ;hey  shall  look  upon  the  cure  of  some  mala* 
1  lies  as  simply  a  series  of  chemical  problems 
ind  formuhc ;  when  they  shall  melt  down  all 
.    ^alculi,  necrosed  bones,  &c.,  chemically,  and 
•  lot  remove  them  by  surgical  operations  ;  when 
,hc  bleeding  in  amputations  and  other  wounds 
"i  mall  he  stemmed  not  by  septic  ligatures  or 
.  Jtupid  needles,  but  by  the  simple  application  j 


I  of  haemostatic  gasses  or  washes ;  when  the  few 
l  wounds  then  required  in  surgery  shall  all  be 
swiftly  and  immediately  healed  by  the  first 
intention  ;  when  medical  men  shall* be  able  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  tubercle,  blot  out  fevers 
and  inflammations,  avert  and  melt  down  mor- 
bid growths,  cure  cancer,  destroy  all  morbific 
organic  germs  and  ferments,  annul  the  deadly 
influences  of  malaria  and  contagions,  and  by 
these  and  various  other  means  markedly 
lengthen  out  the  average  duration  of  human 
life  when  our  hygienic  condition  and  laws 
shall  have  been  changed  by  State  legislation, 
j  so  as  to  forbid  all  communicable  diseases  from 
being  comunicated,  and  remove  all  causes  of 
sickness  that  are  removable;  when  the  rapidly 
increasing  length  of  human  life  shall  begin  to 
fulfil  that  ancient  prophecy,  '  the  child  shall 
die  an  hundred  years  old;'  —  when  there 
shall  have  been  achieved,  too,  advances  in 
other  walks  of  life,  far  beyond  our  present 
state  of  progress  ;  when  houses  shall  be  built 
and  many  other  kinds  of  work  performed  by 
machinery,  and  not  by  human  hands  alone; 
when  the  crops  in  these  islands  shall  be  in- 
creased five  or  ten  fold,  and  abundance  of 
human  food  be  provided  for  our  increased 
population  by  our  fields  being  irrigated  by 
that  waste  organic  refuse  of  our  towns  which 
we  now  recklessly  run  off  into  our  rivers  and 
seas  ;  when  man  shall  have  invented  means  of 
calling  down  rain  at  will;  when  he  shall  have 
gained  cheaper  and  better  motive-powers  than 
steam;  when  he  shall  travel  from  continent 
to  continent  by  submarine  railwavs,  or  by  fly- 
ing and  ballooning  through  the  air." 

Sir  James  is  a  bit  of  a  poet,  but  apart  from 
his  dream  of  a  grand  change  in  the  average 
duration  of  human  life,  a  dream  connected 
rather  with  his  theological  beliefs  than  his 
scientific  convictions,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  those  sentences  beyond  t ho  range  of 
fair  scientific  conjecture,  and  they  imply  a 
vast  change,  nothing  less  than  the  general 
healthiness  of  Western  humanity,  a  disap- 
pearance of  typhus,  and  cholera,  and  scrofula, 
and  many  another  scourge  of  the  day,  as  com- 
plete and  final  as  that  of  leprosy,  or  the 
Black  Death,  or  scurvy.  Why  should  not 
one  disease  vanish  as  well  as  another  till  the 
human  race  lives  its  allotted  time  in  health, 
perhaps  the  greatest  swift  advance  that 
could  possibly  be  made?  Any  svstem  of 
hygiene  which  approached  perfection  would 
end  infant  mortality,  and  with  it  t lie  greatest 
direct  loss  of  power  which  new  checks  the 
progress  of  humanity.  Half  the  human  race 
dies  under  three,  perishes,  that  is,  uselessly. 
There  is  no  absolute  reason,  again,  why  man 
should  not  master  electricity,  or  discover  some 
other  motor  the  control  of  which  would  re- 
store individualism,  which  could  be  used,  that 
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is,  by  the  solitary  worker,  without  so 
tremendous  a  disparity  between  his  strength 
when  alone,  and  his  strength  when  com- 
bined with  others  under  a  more  than 
military  discipline.  The  discoveries  of  the 
last  thirty  years  which  have  so  indefinitely 
increased  the  power  of  men,  have  but  slightly 
increased  the  power  of  each  man  considered 
in  his  heritage  by  himself.  He  can  when 
seated  alone  get  little  out  of  steam  or 
electricity,  and  anything  which  increased 
his  power  when  alone  as  much  as  when 
in  combination  would  probably  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  society,  would  restore,  for 
example,  to  the  worker  what  it  took  from 
the  capitalist.  The  change  would  be  almost 
as  great  as  that  which  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry destroyed  the  superiority  previously  exer- 
cised by  physical  strength  in  battle.  Again, 
we  hardly  know,  we  can  scarcely  guess,  where 
the  application  of  powers  already  used  may 
end.  Suppose  it  true,  as  many  men  of  mark 
in  science  believe,  that  the  next  great  step 
may  be  in  sea-going  steamers,  that  interna- 
tional communication  may  be  accelerated  as 
internal  communication  has  been,  that  we 
may  yet  see  New  York  brought  within  two 
days' journey  of  Liverpool,  the  probability 
is  that  in  ten  years  every  social  condition 
now  existing  in  Europe  would  have  ceased  to 
exist,  that  the  millions  who  toil  for  others 
and  on  whose  toil  modern  society  is  built 
would  choose  to  toil  for  themselves,  would 
precipitate  themselves  in  a  rush  to  which  all 
the  movements  of  mankind  have  been  trifles 
upon  the  New  World.  Suppose  the  popula: 
tion  of  Britain  and  Germany  reduced  to  ten 
millions  each, — a  change  less  in  magnitude 
than  that  which  has  occurred  in  many  coun- 
tries—and those  ten  millions  only  retained 
by  advantages  as  great  as  the  New  World 
can  offer,  what  would  all  the  changes  of  the 
past  half  century  be  to  that  ?  This  may 
happen,  even  without  any  application  of 
Stephenson's  great  idea,  the  one  idea  he  never 
worked  out,  that  if  engineers,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  increase  the  power  applicable  to  driv- 
ing ships,  were  to  reduce  the  friction  which 
retards  ships,  the  world  would  speedily  be 
one  great  parish.  This  writer,  who  has  seen 
many  countries  and  lived  among  many  races, 
seriously  believes  that  of  all  the^  dangers  to 
which  Europe  and  European  society  are  ex- 
posed none  is  so  formidable  as  the  passion 
for  emigration  ;  seriously  doubts  whether,  if 
education  once  spreads  in  Europe,  it  will  be 
possible  to  retain  its  population  cooped  up  in 
their  narrow  and  half  exhausted  corner  of  the 
world.  We  think,  we  English,  that  we  know 
what  emigration  is;  but  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  have  no  idea  of  the  changes  it  would 
involve  if  aided  by  the  whole  force  of  the 


masses  then  in  possession  of  the  supreme  po- 
litical power.  Suppose  those  five-sixths  of 
Englishmen  who  now  work  for  others  choose 
to  go  elsewhere  and  work  for  themselves. 
The  change  between  Waterloo  and  Sadowa 
would  be  very  slight  compared  with  the 
change  between  1868  and  1918,  and\  there  is 
not  a  sensible  man  in  England  who  will  de- 
clare that  alteration  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought.  Why  should  not  emigration  in 
England  and  Germany  attain  the  height  it  has 
reached  in  Ireland,  and  the  masses  insist  on 
aiding  it  through  the  national  fleets.  The 
Irish  would  if  they  had  the  power,  and  the 
British  have  this  year  the  power  conferred 
on  them.  We  say  nothing  of  a  discovery 
which,  if  it  is  ever  made,  will  remould  all 
human  society,  slowly  pulverize  all  differ- 
ences among  nations,  fusing  the  world  into 
one  people,  and  immediately  destroy  all  ex- 
isting political  arrangements, — the  discovery 
of  a  means  of  maintaining  and  guiding  a  raft 
ten  feet  or  so  in  the  air,  for  we  cannot  resist 
a  totally  unreasonable  impression  that  the 
discovery  will  not  be  made,  that  progress  will 
not  in  our  time  make  that  astounding  leap. 
Apart  altogether  from  that,  there  are  physical 
forces  now  at  work  strong  enough  to  change 
the  whole  face  of  the  world,  by  shifting  its 
populations. 

The  political  and  social  forces  are  nearly 
as  strong.  Old  people  say  the  changes  of  the 
past  half  century  are  almost  revolutionary, 
but  after  all  they  have  hardly  affected  the 
body  of  the  people.  A  Somersetshire  laborer 
or  a  Northamptonshire  maker  of  slices  is 
very  much  where  he  was  in  1800, — less  op- 
pressed, perhaps,  and  more  nearly  indepen- 
dent, but  wonderfully  little  changed.  He 
uses  a  lucifer  where  he  used  flint  and  steel,  but 
that  is  nearly  all  the  advantage  he  has  de- 
rived from  the  "concentrated  progress"  of 
the  half  century.  In  the  next  fifty  years  he 
may  be  as  little  like  what  he  is  now  as  a 
county  member  is  like  Squire  Western.  We 
write  and  chatter,  but  none  of  us  know  what, 
a  community  in  which  the  majority  was  sov- 
ereign, and  each  man  was  as  competent 
to'  form  an  opinion  as  an  average  county 
member  now  is,  would  be  like.  That  is  an 
advance  conceivable  without  revolution,  and 
no  change  we  have  yet  encountered  could  so 
completely  transform  Western  society,  its  con- 
ditions, its  ways,  and  it  may  well  be  its  ob- 
jects. A  happy  life  might  become  the  idea! 
instead  of  a  progressive  life,  and  half  the  ex- 
isting social  motors  cease  to  act.  All  the 
new  experiments  in  living  tried  in  America 
have  had  that  for  ultimate  end,  and  have  had 
as  chiefs  men  above  the  uncultivated  class, 
men  usually  who  have  just  emerged  from  the 
uncivilized  stage.    Society  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
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ultimate  outcome  of  human  thought, — if  it  be, 
Jthe  best  thing  men  can  do  is  to  give  up  the 

•  {struggle  to  improve  others,  and  go  in  for  self- 
-cultivation alone,  as  the  highest  Americans 
1  seem  disposed  to  do;  but  without  dreaming  of 
;  social  revolutions,  let  us  think  what  universal 
:i  and  tolerably  equal  education  really  implies. 
\  Well,  this,  for  one  thing,  that  work  shall  be 
'■  paid  for  in  proportion  to  its  disagreeableness, 
a  ja  very  prosaic  and  undeniable  proposition, 
l?l  which  of  itself  and  by  itself  would  grind  all 
:<jexisting  arrangements  into  powder.  Imagine 
-■the  man  who  carts  muck  better  paid  than  the 
eIman  who  sells  tapes!  a  change  actually  visible 
J  I'm  full  work  in  lllinios  and  Michigan.  There 
7 1  is  no  need  to  talk  about  possible  republics  and 
■; ([impossible  equalities,  about  the  effect  of  house- 
r'lhold  suffrage  or  the  decay  of  the  feudal  idea, 
0 1  education,  if  we  get  it,  will  of  itself  be  a  suffi- 
[,|'cient  solvent;  and  getting  it,  though  improba- 
yible,  is  far  less  impossible  than  the  extinction 
:i|of  feudalism  once  appeared. 

:t|  Or  suppose, — and  it  is  the  last  supposition 
I  we  will  worry  our  well-to-do  readers  with  to- 

•  I  day, — a  new  creed,  or  new  development  of  the 
?■  ([great  existing  creed,  takes  a  strong  hold  of 
ilfche  masses  of  the  West.  Observers  think 
s I  they  see  a  strong  tendency  towards  secularism, 
islj — a  creed  that  if  adopted  would  pulverize  ex- 
isting society,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is 

jBnot  based  on  the  theory  of  securing  the  great- 
ic lest  comfort  in  this  world  ; — but  let  us  imag- 
rj  ine  that  history  is  true,  that  men  will  not  live 
lelwithout  a  religious  belief,  and  that  the  belief 
.;: I  will  probably  have  some  connection  with  the 
is  I  root  faith  of  the  last  few  centuries,  be,  in  fact, 
p-la  new  form  of  Christianity.  How  great, — 
a-Ilet  rectors  say, — would  be  the  change  pro- 
le id uced  by  a  general  impression  that  we  ought 
it  [to  live  as  Christ  lived,  or  as  He  said  we 
e-l. ought  to  live,  to  take  His  teaching  as  it, 
of|.stand3  and  not  as  the  learned  have  for  a  few 
I centuries  declared  that  He  meant  it  to  stand? 
a I  How  would  wealth  and  poverty  face  each 
el  other  then?  Or  suppose  the  enthusiasm  of 
it!  humanity  to  get  a  strong  hold  upon  men, 
/J  it  is  odd,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  only  people 
it[  who  seem  nowadays  willing  to  be  "  faithful 
ylunto  slaying" — not,  be  it  noticed,  merely 
njr  unto  being  slain," — are  the  enthusiasts,  the 
ill  John  Browns,  Garibaldis,  and  Louis  Blancs 
jolof  all  sorts  upon  whom  that  enthusiasm  lias 
J  descended.  How  would  our  social  arrange- 
I).  ments  stand  that  new  strain  ?  Or  suppose  the 
i!  change  mainly  one  of  dogma,— that,  for  ex- 
j  ample,  Western  mankind  in  general  got  into 
its  head  the  idea,  which  many  English  cler- 
jgymen  have  got  into  theirs,  that  the  prize  of* 
,|  lered  by  Christianity  is  eternal  life,  that  the 
phrases  eternal  life  and  eternal  death  are  lit- 
erally true,  that  man  either  rejoins  Christ,  ol- 
dies like  a  ilower, — would  not  that  act  as  a 


pretty  rapid  solvent  of  institutions?  We 
think  we  could  advance  some  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  of  all  the  heresies  current 
among  us,  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  enticing 
and  most  dangerous;  but  it  is  but  one  of  a 
hundred,  any  one  of  which  may  for  a  moment 
prevail,  and  in  prevailing  make  the  next  half- 
century  a  period  of  change  before  which  the 
last  half-century  will  seem  stable  and  un- 
eventful. 

That  any  change  of  all  those  we  have  in- 
dicated will  occur  is  perhaps  improbable,  but 
not  one  of  them  is  impossible,  and  in  each  is 
contained  the  germ  of  innovations  'to  which 
those  of  our  period  of  "concentrated  progress" 
will  seem  but  small  and  weak. 


From  the  A  S.  Standard. 
VICTOR  HUGO  TO  THE  SPANISH  PEOPLE. 

During  almost  one  thousand  years — from 
the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century — a  nation 
existed  as  the  foremost  in  Europe,  and  was 
equal  to  Greece  in  point  of  poetry,  to  Italy 
in  point  of  art,  to  France  in  point  of  philoso- 
phy ;  that  nation  had  a  Leonidas  of  its  own 
who  bore  the  name  of  Pelago,  and  an  Achil- 
les who  was  called  El  Cid  ;  that  nation  com- 
menced with  Viriathus  and  ended  with 
Riego;  Lepante  was  to  it  as  Salamis  to  the 
Greeks ;  had  it  not  have  lived  Corneille 
would  not  have  given  birth  to  tragedy,  and 
Christopher  Columbus  would  not  have  discov- 
ered America. 

Now,  that  nation  is  being  born  anew  of  its 
ashes.  WJiat  is  false  concerning  the  phoenix 
is  true  when  spoken  of  the  people, 

That  nation  is  being  born  anew.  Will  it 
come  into  the  world  small  ?  Will  it  come 
into  the  world  great?    That  is  the  question. 

Spain  can  reassume  her  rank.  She  can 
again  become  equal  to  France  and  England. 
Providence  makes  a  grand  offer.  The  op- 
portunity is  final.  Will  Spain  neglect  to 
avail  herself  of  it? 

Of  what  use  would  another  monarchy  on 
the  Continent  be?  How  belittling  a  specta- 
cle would  Spain,  the  subject  of  a  King  sub- 
jected to  the  Powers,  furnish!  Besides,  to  es- 
tablish at  present  a  monarchy  is  totakemurh 
trouble  for  a  short  space  of  time.  The  scene 
is  about  to  change. 

A  republic  in  Spain  would  be  a  warning" 
crv  to  iMirope,  and  the  warning-cry  to  kings 
is  peace;  it  would  imply  the  neutralisation  of 
France  and  l'ru.-sia;  the  impossibility  of  wars 
between  military  monarchies;  the  muzzling  of 
Sadowa  as  of  Austerlitz;  the  prospect  of  mas- 
sacres displaced  by  the  prospeot  of  labor  and 
li  cundity  ;  ( 'hassepot  dismissed  vice  ,la<  quart  : 
it  would  secure  the  sudden  equilibriation  of 
Kuropo,  effected,  at  the  expense  of  tin  ion,  by 
the  weight  of  truth  in  the  scale  ;  it  would  re» 
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generate  Spain  by  means  of  that  youthful 
power,  the  people;  it  would  (from  a  marine 
and  commercial  stand-point)  give  life  to  the 
double  coast  that  reigned  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean before  Venice  and  over  the  ocean  before 
England;  it  would  send  industry  as  a  substi- 
tute for  misery  ;  it  would  render  Cadiz  equal 
to  Southampton,  Barcelona  equal  to  Liver- 
pool, Madrid  equal  to  Paris. 

Danger  there  is  none.  Citizen  Spain  is 
strength  ;  democratic  Spain  is  a  citadel.  A 
republic  in  Spain  would  be  honestly  adminis- 
tering, truth  ruling,  liberty  reigning;  it  would 
be  an  unconquerable  and  sovereign  reality  ; 
liberty  is  calm  because  invincible,  and  invin- 
cible because  contagious.  Whatsoever  at- 
tacks it  becomes  innoculated  with  it.  The 
army  sent  against  it  flies  back  upon  the 
despot.  And,  therefore,  it  is  left  in  peace. 
A  republic  in  Spain  would  bring  the  beams 
of  truth  on  the  horizon,  with  promises  for  all 
and  threats  for  the  evil  only  ;  it  would  be  a 
giant — -Right  towering  in  Europe  behind  a 
barricade,  the  Pyrenees. 

If  Spain  is  born  anew  as  a  monarchy,  she 
is  little. 

If  she  is  born  anew  as  a  republic,  she  is 
great. 

Let  her  choose ! 

Victor  Hugo. 
Hauteville  House,  Oct.  22d,  1868. 

ITEMS. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad. — The  special  com- 
missioners appointed  to  examine  this  road  report, 
by  telegraph  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that 
the  Central  Paoific  Railroad,  except  two  bridges, 
now  nearly  finished,  is  well  and  substantially  built 
from  Sacramento  to  Wadsworth,  on  the  Truckee 
river,  a  distance  of  189  miles.  The  grades  and 
carves  are  within  the  limits  and  the  locations  are 
satisfactory.  The  rails  weigh  56  to  64  pounds  to 
the  lineal  yard.  The  ties  are  of  sound  timber,  and 
are  of.  full  size,  and  are  laid  at  the  rate  of  2400  to 
the  mile.  The  track  is  firmly  laid  and  ballasted  ; 
the  culvert3  and  bridge  foundations  are  of  heavy 
granite  masonry.  The  bridges  are  of  Howe's  truss 
pattern,  well  framed  and  ironed.  The  tunnels  are 
16  feet  wide.  About  20  miles  on  the  summit  of  the 
Sierras  are  covered  with  snow-sheds.  Passenger 
trains  can  run  from  15  to  30  miles  per  hour  safely 
and  smoothly.  The  equipment  of  rolling  stock, 
engine-houses  and  machine-shops  is  fully  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  traffic.  Seventy-nine  loco- 
motives are  running  on  the  road  and  eighty  more 
are  on  the  way.  On  the  new  portion  of  the  road 
along  the  Humboldt  Valley  the  cross-ties,  bridges 
and  rails  are  up  to  the  standard.  There  are  a  few 
minor  defects — not  of  vital  importance — in  culverts, 
drains,  width  of  embankment  and  ballast,  but  these 
can  be  remedied  at  small  cost  when  the  hurry  of 
pushing  forward  the  road  is  over.  Heavy  trains  of 
rails,  ties,  and  fuel  are  running  safely  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  road,  445  miles  from  Sacramento. 

Col.  Wynkoop,  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Ara- 
pahoe Indians,  has  resigned  that  position  on  ac- 
count of  certain  military  operations  against  the 
Indians.    He  says  Black  Kettle  and  his  band  were 


friendly  and  upon  their  own  reservation  when  at- 
tacked, and  he  believes  General  Custer's  fight  on 
the  Washita  was  a  massacre. 

The  last  male  descendant  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  M.  de 
Stierneld,  died  on  the  14th  ult.,  at  Stockholm. 
He  was  born  in  1791,  and  entered  the  diplomotic 
service  in  1811.  In  1813  he  went  to  Germany  with 
the  Swedish  Crown  Prince,  was  appointed  charge 
d' affairs  at  the  Hague  in  1814,  and  came  to  London 
as  Swedish  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  1818.  In  1838  he  obtained  the 
portfolio  of  Miuister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Stockholm. 
He  held  this  post  until  1842,  and  resumed  it  iu 
1848,  when  a  new  Minister  was  appointed  by  King 
Oscar.  He  finally  withdrew  from  public  affairs  in 
1856. 

Worsted,  it  is  said,  was  first  spun  at  a  village  of 
that  name  near  Norwich,  England  ;  cambrics  came 
frow  Cambray ;  damasks  from  Damascus ;  dimity 
from  Damietta  ;  cordovan  from  Cordova  ;  calico  from 
Calicut,  and  muslin  from  Mousel. 

The  minutest  fossil  horse  yet  discovered  was  lately 
found  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  in  the 
tertiary  deposits  of  Nebraska.  Although  full  grown, 
as  the  ossification  of  the  various  bones  prove,  it  was 
only  about  two  feet  high.  This  makes  17  species  of 
fossil  horse  now  known  to  have  lived  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, although  until  quite  recently  it  was  generally 
believed  that  there  was  none  indigenous  to  the  con- 
tinent. 

Deep'-sea  dredgings  lately  made  by  direction  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  Cuba,  have 
proved  what  was  before  not  generally  received — that 
animal  life  exists  at  great  depths  in  as  great  diver- 
sity and  as  great  an  abundance  as  in  shallow  water. 
The  dredge  brought  up  an  abundance  of  worms, 
shell- fish,  star- fish,  eorals,  and  crabs,  from  a  depth 
varying  from  1,600  to  3,100  feet.  No  fish  were 
found  below  600  feet,  and  scarce  any  vegetable  life. 

The  London  Subterranean  Railway. — The  Metro- 
politan railway  of  London  will  have,  when  com- 
pleted, it  is  said,  neither  beginning  nor  end.  It 
will  be  entirely  under  ground,  a  continuous  bur- 
row, a  succession  of  covered  ways,  with  troughs  of 
various  lengths,  at  irregular  intervals,  open  to  the 
sky  for  light,  but  more  especially  for  ventilation. 
There  are  250  trains  each  way  daily,  runuing  at 
intervals  of  about  two  minutes  and  a  half  during 
the  busiest  portion  of  the  day.  The  traffic  on  this 
road  has  trebled  in  four  years.  In  the  half  year 
ending  Sixth  month  30,  1867,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  was  11,488,358.  The  receipts  are 
about  5,000  per  mile.  The  first  portion  of  this 
line  was  opened  in  1S63,  and  it  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing final  completion.  Although  the  road  is  al- 
together below  the  surface  of  the  streets,  every 
effort  has  been  made,  where  practicable,  and  not 
too  expensive,  to  make  the  road  open  rather  than 
covered.  In  one  locality  the  company  purchased 
five  costly  mansions  in  course  of  erection.  They 
were  underpinned,  and  now  rest  upon  the  roof  of 
the  covered  way  under  them.  Numerous  other 
large  buildings  have  been  similarly  underpinned. 
Many  difficulties  are  experienced  and  much  ex- 
pense incurred  in  avoiding  sewers  and  gas  and 
water  mains.  Where  the  superstuctures  are  un- 
usually heavy,  extra  strong  roofs  must  be  provided 
for  the  covered  ways.  In  a  length  of  less  than 
three  miles  of  railway  more  than  500,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  have  been  removed.  The  rails  are 
of  Bessemer  steel,  of  a  little  over  eighty  five  pounds 
to  the  yard.  The  range  is  more  than  six  inches 
broad. 
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From  "  The  Lives,  Sentiments  and  Sufferings  of  some  of  the  Re- 
formers and  Marty ra." 

WILLIAM  DELL. 
(Continued  from  page  660.) 

The  next  treatise  in  the  order  in  which  the 
successive  pieces  appear  in  his  printed  works, 
and  probably  the  next  in  the  order  of  their 
original  publication,  is  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  put  forth  after  his  appointment  as 
Master  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  It  is  the  first  in 
which  he  so  designates  himself  in  the  title. 
This  is  a  discourse  on  "The  crucified  and 
quickened  Christian,"  the  substance  of  which, 
founded  on  Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  was  spoken  at  the 
residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was  after- 
ward more  amply  delivered  to  a  congregation 
in  Cambridge.  He  herein  argues,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  apostle's  teaching,  that  the  true 
Christian  must  be  indeed  crucified  as  to  the 
affections  and  lusts  of  fallen  nature,  that  he 
may  know  what  it  is  to  arise  with  Christ,  to 
have  Christ  living  in  him,  and  to  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  says,  among 
other  tilings  : 

"  Let  us  know,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  sal- 
vation, to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  according 
to  his  human  nature,  was  outwardly  oruoified 
on  a  cross  at  Jerusalem  for  us,  except,  we  also 
be  oruoified  with  him,  through  his  living 
word  and  Spirit  dwelling  in  us;  through 

which  we  must  be  powerfully  planted  into  a. 
true  likeness  of  his  death,  in  such  sort  that 


we  must  be  dead  unto  all  sin  whatever,  even 
to  all  our  own  corruptions  and  lusts,  and  to 
all  the  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world 
through  lust ;  and  we  must  be  dead  to  our- 
selves, to  our  own  fleshly  reason,  understand- 
ing, will,  desires,  ends,  and  to  our  own  human 
life;  and  we  must  be  dead  to  the  world,  and 
to  all  that  is  in  it  and  of  it ;  to  all  the  plea- 
sures, profits,  and  honors  of  it;  we  must  thus 
truly  be  dead  with  Christ,  ere  we  can  live 
with  him." 

"  Seeing  Christ  himself  lives  in  all  true  be- 
lievers, let  us  all,  who  profess  ourselves  to  be 
such,  so  live  that  Christ  may  be  seen  to  live 
in  us,  more  than  ourselves ;  that  they  that 
have  known  us,  may  know  us  no  more,  but 
may  know  Christ  in  us;  and  that  they  that 
have  communion  with  us,  may  acknowledge 
Christ  himself  speaking,  working,  and  living 
his  own  life  in  us,  in  all  self-denial,  humility, 
holiness,  love,  resignation  of  ourselves  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  in  all  diligence  to  do  the 
work  of  God,  and  readiness  to  suffer  the  will 

of  God." 

This  publication,  advocating  too  thorough 
a  work  in  the  soul,  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
lovers  of  easy  religion,  drew  forth  a  certain 
Humphrey  Chambers,  "Doctor  in  Divinity 
and  Pastor  of  Pewsy,"  who  published  "Ani- 
madversions" on  the  doctrine  promulgated 
by  Dell.  The  latter  therefore  came  forth 
with  a  treatise  entitled,  "  The  Stumbling 
Stoue,"  showing  how  it  was  that  carnal  pro* 
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feasors,  and  hangers  on  to  the  authority  of 
universities  in  matters  of  religion,  should  be 
offended  with  sound  Christian  doctrine.  In 
this  work  he  spares  not  to  speak  boldly  for 
the  spiritual  qualification  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  against  a  ministry  of  university 
appointment,  quoting  Huss  and  Luther  in 
support  of  his  positions. 

"  By  this,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  very 
weak  and  unsound  Animadversions,"  pub- 
lished by  Chambers,  "  the  true  church  may 
judge  also,  what  a  sad  ministry  these  poor  na- 
tions have  received  from  antichrist's  ordina- 
tion, when  the  chief  doctors,  the  very  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  among  the  clergy,  do  not  know 
the  very  first  principles  of  the  gospel  in  any 
spiritual  light,  or  by  any  teaching  from  God  : 
but  all  their  cold,  faint,  and  uncertain  doc- 
trine they  scrape  from  fathers  and  schoolmen, 
and  ftom  other  ordinary  systems  of  divinity ; 
without  any  presence  of  faith,  or  anointing  of 
the  Spirit :  whereby  all  their  doctrine  be- 
comes carnal  and  corrupt,  and  contrary  to 
Christ's  mind,  and  agreeable  to  antichrist's. 
So  that  I  cannot  choose  but  conclude  with 
John  Huss,  '  that  all  the  clergy  must  be  quite 
taken  away,  ere  the  church  of  Christ  can  have 
any  true  reformation.'  " 

In  this  work  he  reasserts  his  position  that 
Christ  alone,  by  his  Spirit,  can  qualify  any 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  saying,  "  He  chose 
fishermen,  and  tent-makers,  and  publicans, 
plain  men,  and  of  ordinary  employment  in 
the  world  ;  and'  only  put  his  Spirit  on  them, 
and  this  was  their  sufficient  unction  to  the 
ministry.  And  thus  it  was  foretold  by  Joel 
(chap.  ii.  28),  '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
the  last  days,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  pour 
out  of  my  Spirit  on  all  flesh,  and  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy.'  There 
needs  nothing  to  the  ministry  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  only  God's  pouring  out  his 
Spirit.  Wherefore  Christ  bids  his  disciples 
stay  at  Jerusalem  till  they  should  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  they  should 
go  forth  and  teach."  And  again, — after 
quoting  1  Cor.  ii.  8-10, — "We  learn  that 
the  things  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  are  not  known  at  all,  nor  discerned 
in  the  least  measure,  but  by  God's  Spirit; 
which  Spirit  is  given  to  all  that  believe ;  and 
this  Spirit  alone  is  sufficient,  both  to  enable 
us  to  know  clearly  and  certainly  the  things 
of  God,  and  also  to  publish  them  to  others  ; 
and  nothing  of  man,  or  the  creature,  can  add 
to  it.  Wherefore,  when  Christ  chose  his  min- 
isters, he  chose  not  the  wise  and  learned,  but 
plain  simple  men  ;  that  it  might  appear  to 
ail  the  world,  throughout  all  ages,  how  in- 
finitely able  the  unction  of  his  Spirit  alone  is, 
without  any  addition  of  anything  else,  for  the 
Eiinistry  of  the  New  Testament.   And  Christ 


breaks  forth  (Matt.  xi.  25)  into  this  thanks- 
giving:  'I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes ;  even  so,  Father, 
for  so  it  seems  good  in  thy  sight.'  "   .    .   .  . 

"  Now  at  these  things  how  grievously  are 
the  worldly  wise,  and  deep  learned  ones  (as 
they  esteem  themselves)  offended  ;  that  God's 
Spirit  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  unction  for 
the  ministry  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
God  should,  on  set  purpose,  lay  aside  the  wise 
and  prudent  men,  and  choose  babes,  and  ou't 
of  their  mouths  ordain  his  great  strength,  to 
set  up  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  to 
destroy  antichrist's !  Yea,  this  doctrine  will 
chiefly  offend  the  university." 

"  Let  us  consider,  that  it  is  no  new  thing 
that  Christ  and  his  gospel  should  be  stumbled 
at,  and  contradicted  by  ihe  world  and  worldly 
church.  For  thus  it  was  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  and  thus  it  hath  been  done  ever 
since  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  In 
the  days  of  his  ministry,  his  doctrine  was  so 
contrary  to  carnal  reason,  and  the  human  ap- 
prehensions of  men  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  many  of  his  disciples  said,  'This  is  a 
hard  saying,  who  can  bear  it  ?'  Yea,  many  of 
his  disciples  murmured  at  his  doctrine,  and 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 
And  all  along,  during  Christ's  ministry,  many 
were  snared,  and  stumbled,  and  fell,  and  were 
broken  thereby;  and  he  that  is  troubled  and 
offended  at  this,  must  get  him  another  Christ, 
and  another  gospel ;  for  the  true  Christ  is  set 
for  a  sign  to  be  spoken  against;  and  the  true 
gospel  is  set  for  a  word  of  contention  and 
contradiction  to  the  carnal  Christians  and  to 
the  whole  world." 

But  of  all  .the  writings  of  this  intrepid  re- 
former, excepting  his  direct  attacks  upon  the 
universities,  perhaps  no  one  was  more  calcu- 
lated to  nrovoke  the  animosity  of  the  advo- 
cates of  formality,  and  especially  of  those  who 
were  conscious  that  "  by  this  craft  they  had 
their  wealth,"  than  his  short  but  cogent  and 
unanswerable  treatise,  "  The  Doctrine  of 
Baptisms,  reduced  from  its  ancient  and 
modern  corruptions,  and  restored  to  its  primi- 
tive soundness  and  integrity  ;"  in  which  he 
rescues  that  great  and  grossly  abused  doc- 
trine from  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  shows 
conclusively  from  the  Scriptures  that  baptism 
belongs  to  the  One  great  High  Priest  of  our 
profession,  Christ  Jesus,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  the  baptism 
of  water,  which  was  John's,  was  merely  pre- 
paratory and  to  pass  away,  to  make  room  for 
that  of  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire. 
We  cannot  here  undertake  to  follow  up  his 
reasoning;  but  a  few  extracts  may  suffice  to 
show  the  scope  and  tendency  of  his  argument. 
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He  adduces  John's  own  clear  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  superior  character  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ ;  "  saying,  '  I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water,'  that  is,  my  baptism  is  but  water 
baptism,  that  washes  the  body  only  with  a 
corporeal  element;  but  ' one  mightier  than  I 
'  cometh  for  I  am  but  a  creature,  He  the 
power  of  God  ;  I  but  a  servant,  He  the  Lord 
of  all ;  and  one  so  infinitely  excellent  above 
all  that  I  am,  that  *  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy  to  unloose ;'  that  is,  I  am  un- 
worthy to  perform  the  meanest  and  lowest 

office  for  him  He  shall  baptize 

you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ;  that 
is,  I  that  am  a  servant  do  baptize  with  water  ; 
but  He  that  is  the  Son,  baptizes  with  the 
Spirit  ;*my  baptism  washes  but  the  body  from 
the  filth  of  the  flesh  ;  but  his,  the  soul  from 
the  filth  of  sin  ;  so  that,  by  how  much  the 
Spirit  excels  water,  and  God  the  creature,  so 
much  his  baptism  transcends  mine." 

He  goes  on  to  show  the  great  and  essential 
distinction  between  John's  baptism  and  that 
of  Christ,  and  that  though  the  former  was 
honorable  in  itself  and  excellent  in  its  place, 
being  especially  honored  by  Christ  himself, 
as  a  man,  submitting  to  it,  as  he  did  also  to 
circumcision,  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  right- 
eousness; yet  that  it  could  not  give  repent- 
ance nor  remission  of  sins,  nor  any  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  that  Christ's 
baptism,  which  is  of  the  Spirit,  gives  a  new 
nature,  translates  into  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  God,  teaches  us  by  the  divine  anoint- 
ing, enables  those  who  partake  of  it  "to  put 
on  Christ,"  truly  washes  and  cleanses  from 
sin,  dips  us  into  the  death  of  Christ,  makes 
us  one  with  Christ,  the  Head,  and  saves  us 
"by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  The  baptism  of  John,"  says  Dell,  "  was 
but  a  sign  and  ceremony,  though  it  had  more 
life  and  light  in  it  than  any  of  the  signs  of 
the  law,  as  being  nearer  to  Christ,  and  more 
newly  revived  by  God ;  and  so,  though  useful 
in  its  season,  yet  the  efficacy  of  it  (after  the 
manner  of  signs)  was  but  weak.  For  first,  it 
did  not  give  the  Spirit,  not  one  drop  of  the 
Spirit;  yea,  some  who  were  baptized  with 
John's  baptism  did  not  know  the  way  of  the 
Lord  perfectly;  that  is,  had  no  certain  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  the  only  way  to  God,  :is 
Apollos  (Acfe  xviii.);  yea,  Sdme  of  thorn  did 

not  so  much  as  know  whether  there  were  any 
Holy  Ghost  or  not,  as  those  twelve  disciples 
(Acts  xix), — much  less  had  received  the 
Spirit." 

"  And  thus  you  sec  that  the  baptism  of 
John,  as  it  is  distinct  from  Christ's,  so  it  is 
far  inferior  to  his.  And  therefore  great  hath 
been  the  mistake  of  many,  for  several  nges, 
who  have  made  John's  baptism  equal  K) 


Christ's;  for  what  is  this  but  to  make  the 
servant  equal  to  the  Lord,  and  to  set  down 
the  creature  in  the  throne  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father  ?  Yea,  and  it  is  quite  pervert- 
ing of  John's  office ;  for  John  was  to  be  '  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,'  to  usher  in 
Christ,  the  true  light.  He  was  to  be  as  the 
morning  star,  to  usher  in  Christ,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness ;  and  was  not  to  be  so  much 
clouds  and  darkness  to  obscure  him.  He 
was  but  to  point  out  Christ,  and  depart  again, 
and  not  to  sit  in  equal  glory  with  him,  on  his 
throne  in  the  New  Testament.  John  said  he 
was  not  worthy  to  bear  his  shoes  ;  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  well,  who  have  prepared  an 
equal  crown  for  him  with  Christ,  who  is  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

"  Objection.  Why,  this  would  rob  us  of 
our  Christianity!  I  answer,  No :  for  it  is  not 
water,  but  Spirit-baptism  that  makes  us 
Christians ;  and  water-baptism  hath  been  an 
unlawful  blending  or  mixing  of  the  church 
and  world  together ;  so  that  hitherto  they 
could  not  be  well  distinguished  from  each 
other,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Christ." 

"  That  which  seems  the  strongest  objection 
is,  that  the  apostles  practiced  water-baptism, 
not  only  before  Christ's  baptism  came  in,  but 
after.  ..... 

"  True,  indeed,  the  apostles  did  practise 
water-baptism,  but  not  from  Christ,  but  from 
John,  whose  baptism  they  took  up;  and  an 
outward  ceremony  of  honor  and  account  is 
not  easily  and  suddenly  laid  down  ;  and 
hence  some  of  the  apostles  used  circumcision, 
and  that  after  the  ascension  of  Christ ;  for 
circumcision  was  an  honorable  ceremony, 
used  from  Abraham's  time,  and  so  they  could 
not  suddenly  and  abruptly  leave  it  off,  but 
did  use  it  for  a  time,  for  their  sakes  who  were 
weak,  well  knowing  that  the  circumcision 
without  hands  would  by  degrees  put  an  end 

to  the  circumcision  made  with  hands  

And  so,  in  like  manner,  the  apostles  used  the 
baptism  of  John,  or  water-baptism,  it  having 
been  of  high  account  in  the  dawning  of  the 
day  of  the  gospel,  ....  but  they  know- 
that  Spirit  or  fire-baptism  would  by  degrees 
consume  water-baptism,  and  lick  up  all  the 
drops  of  it;  for  so  John  himself  intimates, 
saying:  'He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease !'  " 

"Christ's  Spirit  or  fire-baptism  is  the  one 
and  only  baptism  of  the  New  IVstamcnt,  as 
we  find  Paul  affirming,  Ephea,  iv.  6,  where 
he  saith,  that  in  Christ's  kingdom,  where  is 
but  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  and  (MM  hope 
of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  and  one  faith,  there 
is  also  but  one  baptism  ;  and  this  is  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Rpostln  ehewhero 
shows,  saying  (^1  Cor.  xii.  13) :  1  For  by  one 
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Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  and 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit.' " 

"  Now  this  baptism  that  makes  us  one  with 
Christ,  makes  us  to  partake  both  of  his  death 
and  resurrection.  Through  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  we  are  dipt  into  the  death  of  Christ 
(Rom.  vi.  3,  4)  :  '  Know  ye  not  that  so  many 
of  us  as  are  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  are 
baptized  into  his  death  V  And  this  is,  as  the 
apostle  unfolds  it  (ver.  6),  the  crucifying  of 
the  old  man  with  him,  'that  the  body  of  sin 
may  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should 
not  serve  sin.'  And  all  this  is  done,  not 
through  any  water-washing,  but  through  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit ;  for  it  is  through  the  Spirit 
only  that  we  are  able  to  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  flesh  ;  and  nothing  but  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit  in  us  is  the  destruction  of  sin  ;  so 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  baptizes  us  into  the 
death  of  Christ." 

"  •  By  on©  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free,  and  have  been 
all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit'  (1  Cor.  xii. 
13).  So  that,  by  drinking  into  one  Spirit 
with  the  church,  we  become  one  body  with  it, 
and  no  other  ways  :  I  say,  not  by  being  dipt 
into  the  same  water,  but  by  receiving  the 
same  Spirit,  do  we  become  one  body  with  the 
church  ;  and  it  is  not  the  being  of  one  judg- 
ment or  opinion,  or  form,  or  the  like,  that 
makes  men  one  true  church  or  body  of 
Christ ;  but  the  being  of  one  Spirit ;  and  none 
are  of  that  church,  which  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  but  those  who  are  baptized  with  that 
one  Spirit  of  Christ." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  moment  a  man  gives  way  to  inordinate 
desires,  disquietude  and  torment  take  posses- 
sion of  his  heart.  The  proud  and  the  covetous 
are  never  at  rest ;  but  the  humble  and  poor 
in  spirit  possess  their  souls  in  the  plenitude  of 
peace. — Kempis. 

The  subjoined  report  of  the  delegation 
from  the  Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  Cattaraugus  In- 
dians on  the  occasion  of  their  late  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition,  was  not  designed  for 
publication ;  but  we  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  present  it  to  our  readers,  many  of 
whom  may  be  surprised,  like  ourselves,  to 
hear  of  the  advance  these  Indians  have  made 
in  civilization. 

CATTARAUGUS  INDIANS. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Indian  Concern,  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  held  in  Baltimore,  on  the  22d 
of  Tenth  month,  1868,  the  Delegation  ap- 


pointed to  visit  the  "  Irroquois  Agricultural 
Exhibition"  at  Cattaraugus,  and  the  "Thomas 
Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indiau 
Children,"  on  behalf  of  Committee,  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  satisfactory,  viz.  :.l 1 

On  the  26th  of  9th  mo.  we  left  Baltimore 
for  Cattaraugus,  where  we  arrived  on  thell 
evening  of  the  29th.    On  the  30th  we  visited  i 
the  "  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Desti-fi 
tute  Indian  Children,"  and  were  highly  grati-jj 
fied  with  the  comfortable  and  neat  appear- J 
ance  of  the  children,  the  light,  cheerful,  and !:  j 
well-arranged   school-room,  and    the  nice} 
order  in  which  it  was  kept ;  and,  above  all,l|| 
with  the  correct  behaviour,  bright  and  cheer-r| 
ful  countenances,  and  successful  recitations  off] 
the  scholars,  in  the  great  variety  of  s"ubjeets| 
upon  which  we  heard  them  examined.  In! 
Mary  Parker,  who  has  charge  of  the  school,  1 
the  children  have  truly  a  "live  teacher." | 
I  never  witnessed  the  exercises  of  a  school! 
more  efficiently  conducted,  and  this,  not  with-  •; 
standing  the  new  term  had  but  recently  com-1 
menced,  and  all  the  scholars  were  not  yet  iniji 
their  classes,  and  one  of  the  teachers  was  still! 
absent.    When  full,  the  school  consists  offfl 
100  scholars,  of  both  sexes: — about  60  were! 
present,  boys  and  girls.    The  classes  were  ex-:| 
ercised   in   Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  ! 
History,  Physiology  and  Anatomy  ;  and  the  [i 
correctness  and  distinctness  of  their  .answers,  v 
the  exactness  with  which  all  spoke  together  1 i 
in  those  exercises,  which  were  conducted  in  II 
concert,  the    sprightliness  of  the  children,  | 
and  the  manifest  mutual  confidence  that  ex-,!| 
isted  between  them  and  their  teacher,  were 
very  gratifying  to  us,  and  highly  creditable  < 
to  the  teacher  and  all  concerned.  j 

Between  every  two  of  the  exercises  as  they  ■ 
occurred  in  succession,  the  children  sang  in;' 
concert  a  short  and  appropriate  hymn,  with  i 
clear,  distinct  voices,  keeping  exact  time;  the 
teacher,  who  was  constantly  on  her  feet, . 
generally  singing  with  them.    Sometimes  the 
voices,  corresponding  to  the  subject,  would  get 
low  and  soft,  and  almost  die  away  ;  and  then 
again  they  would  rise  and  swell  with  strong 
enunciation,  till  the  room  would  ring.  The 
impress  of  these  exercises  upon  the  children, 
besides  their  giving  variety  and  recreation,  was  i 
manifestly  softening,  civilizing  and  favorable. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  will  re- 
late  a  little  circumstance  which  was  com- 
municated to  us  by  Eber  M.  Petit,  the  School  | 
Agent  for  the  State  of  the  School  District,  j 
which  includes  the  Indian  Reservations.  On 
visiting  one  of  the  Indian  schools,  (not  the  . 
Asylum,)  the  teacher,  who  was  a  female,  told  : 
him  that  some  of  her  scholars  were  frequent- 
ly  disposed  to  quarrel,  and  even  fight,  espe- : 
cially  a  large,  strong  boy,  whom  they  called 
I  Tom  Jimison ;   and  she   desired  that  he 
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Lvould  please  to  try  to  check  the  evil.  Ac- 
cordingly in  his  address  to  the  children,  after 
Lhey  had  sung  some  of  these  hymns,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  larger  scholars  in 
home  schools — he  would  be  willing  to  hope  it 
might  not  be  so  in  theirs — would  become  over- 
hearing and  quarrelsome,  and  even  want  to 
ight.  Now,  said  he,  I  would  very  strongly  ad- 
rise  against  all  this;  but  if  there  are  any  such 
jiere,  and  you  at  any  time  feel  as  if  you  must 
ight,  I  wish  you  to  remember  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  fight,  to  sing  one  of  these  beauti- 
ful hymns  we  have  just  heard,  first. 

The  incompatability  of  these  hymns  and 
ighting  seemed  to  strike  the  attention  of  all 
he  children;  and  for  several  days,  the 
eacher  said,  all  proceeded  harmoniously ; 
ifter  a  time,  however,  Tom  Jimison  got  into 
i  quarrel,  and  stripped  off  his  coat  in  a 
mrry,  going  to  fight  at  once,  when  one  of  the 
ittle  boys  cried  out,  "Jimison,  you  know  Mr. 
?etit  said  you  must  sing  a  hymn  first."  "  Oh, 
res,"  says  Jimison,  "  so  he  did  ;  let's  sing 
>ne."  So  they  all  commenced,  Jimison  join- 
ng  in.  When  they  had 'got  through  the 
lymn,  Jimison  went  and  picked  up  his  coat, 
'  ,nd  put  it  on,  saying,  "  I  don't  feel  Like  fight- 
ag  now;"  and  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  a 
uarrel  afterwards. 

Resuming  my  remarks  about  the  Asylum, 
hey  had  a  kind  of  muscular  exercise,  all  act- 
ng  together,  led  by  the  teacher  or  one  of  the 
dvanced  scholars,  which  was  new  to  me,  and 
impressed  me  very  favorably,  as  being  well 
alculated  to  give  healthful  exercise  and 
trength  to  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
hest.    The  children  had  been  well  drilled  in 
he  performance,  and  they  threw  a  life  into 
h    They  would  hold  their  arms  simulta- 
eously  and  firmly,  straight  up,  straight  out, 
nd  in  a  great  variety  of  positions;  and, 
diile  in  these  positions,  turn  the  hand  round, 
ackward,  and  forward,  and  open  and  close 
lie  fingers  strongly  in   quick   succession ; 
tien,  alternately  strike  their  backs  and  their 
reasts  with  their  fists,  so  as  to  give  an 
udible  hollow  sound  from  their  chests  ;  and 
lap  their  hauds  in  front  and  behind  them, 
ptfl  &  ring.    This  exercise,  besides  being  a 
fecreation  from  study,  gave  variety  and  on- 
venment  to  school  duties,  and  afforded  a 
ivorable  opportunity  for  the  efficient  train- 
Jag  and  drilling  of  the  children  in  concert  of 
movement,  thus  favoring  their  success  in  re- 
tting together.    1  was  much  pleated  with  It, 
U  I  was,  indeed,  with  all  the  performances 
f  the  teacher  and  children.    They  would 
aye  been  creditable  to  any  school  of  white 
Iiildren.    When  these  various  exercises  had 
|losed,we  made  an  appropriate  address  to  the 
Iiildren,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  which  ap- 
uared  to  be  very  gratifying  to  them  and  to 


the  teacher,  and  for  which  they  unanimously 
passed  us  "  a  vote  of  thanks,"  with  the  re- 
quest that  I  would  send  them  a  copy  of  some 
verses  I  recited,  which  I  promised  to  do. 

I  may  hear  mention  that  I  observed  some 
wants  of  the  Institution,  which  the  safety  and 
interest  of  the  children  require  shoud  be  sup- 
plied.   In  the  additions  recently  made  to  the 
Asylum  buildings,  there  are  three  stairways 
from  one  story  to  another,  on  which  the 
children  pass  up  and  down  every  day,  with  a 
smooth  board  partition  on  each  side,  and 
nothing  from  top  to  bottom  to  take  hold  of, 
so  that  if  one  of  the  children  was  to  make  a 
mis-step,  or  receive  a  push,  and  be  thrown  out 
of  balance,  he  or  she  would  be  in  great 
danger  of  receiving  serious  injury.    At  my 
request,  the  State  Agent,  who  saw  the  great 
propriety  of  something  being  done  to  increase 
the  safety  of  the  children,  if  they  had  the 
means,  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  put- 
ting up  a  secure  handrail  to  each  flight  of 
stairs,  and  I  ventured  to  promise  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  that  we  would  send  him 
the  amount.    As  the  observing  faculties  of 
the  Indians,  from  their  superior  cultivation 
through   many  successive   generations,  are 
mainly  instrumental  in  extending  their  boun- 
dary of  knowledge,  a  set  of  "  Cutter's  An- 
atomical Maps  on  Rollers"  would  be  very 
useful  to  the  children  in  the  study  of  An- 
atomy and  Physiology,  and  I  hope  to  obtain 
one  from  our  New  York  Friends. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  this  Insti- 
tution and  Eber  M.  Petit,  the  State  Agent,  I 
will  relate  two  other  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  the  Indians  which  he  told  me,  as  having  oc- 
curred within  his  own  knowledge.  Some  years 
ago,  an  Indian  whom  they  called  Blue  Eyes 
had  a  remarkable  large  crop  of  fine  corn, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  locality  of  his  field,  it 
being  surrounded  by  woods,  while  almost  all 
the  other  corn  in  the  vicinity  was  destroyed 
by  frost,  so  that  corn  was  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  difficult  to  procure.  Blue  Eyes  did  not 
think  it  right  to  take  advantage  of  this 
scarcity  to  raise  the  price  of  his  corn,  and  he 
allowed  those  that  needed  to  have  supplies 
at  a  half  dollar  a  bushel,  which  was  a  very 
low  price  that  season.  A  white  man,  hear- 
ing that  Blue  Eyes  was  selling  corn  at  this 
low  price,  went  to  him  and  wanted  to  take 
all  ho  had  to  sell,  and  pay  the  oath  for  it. 
Blue  eyes  says,  "  You  got  money,  eh  ?"  The 
man  replied,  "  Yes,"  and  made  an  exhibit  of 
it  from  his  pocket.  Blue  Eyes,  holding  up 
his  open  hand,  and  moving  it  gently  towards 
the  white  man,  *aid,  "  You  got  money  :  v. mi 
get  corn  anywhere  ;  you  got  money.  Some 
people  got  no  corn,  and  no  money  :  now  my 
corn  is  for  them;  you  got  money,  you  get  corn 
anywhere;"  and  he  would  not  sell  him  a  busheL 
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The  other  circumstance  mentioned  by  Eber 
M.  Petit  was  of  an  Indian  who  had  been 
very  intemperate,  but  had  entirely  reformed. 
Some  years  after  his  reformation,  when  riding 
one  day  beyond  the  Reservation,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  vehicle,  and  had  his  arm 
badly  broken,  so  that  they  had  to  send  to 
Buffalo,  some  twenty-five  miles,  for  a  surgeon 
to  set  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  Indian  had 
been  taken  into  a  room  of  a  white  man's 
house  where  was  a  sideboard.  Upon  the 
surgeon  entering  the  room,  he  went  up  to  the 
sideboard,  and  poured  something  out  into  a 
glass  and  drank  it.  The  Indian  was  watch- 
ing him  closely  ;  and  when  the  surgeon  went 
up  to  the  bed  where  the  Indian  lay,  the  In- 
dian said  to  him,  "  What  that  you  pour  out 
into  a  glass  and  drink  ?"  The  surgeon  an- 
swered, "  Whiskey  ;  will  you  have  a  glass  ?" 
The  Indian  said,  "You  drink  whiskey  ;  you 
no  set  my  arm."  The  surgeon  and  others  in 
attendance  remonstrated,  but  the  Indian 
persisted,  repeating,  "You  drink  whiskey  ;  you 
no  set  my  arm  ;"  and  they  had  to  send  to 
Buffalo  for  another  surgeon,  the  poor  Indian, 
although  suffering  all  the  time,  remaining 
firm  to  his  purpose,  and  bearing  his  testimony 
faithfully,  repeating  emphatically,  "  You 
drink  whiskey ;  you  no  set  my  arm." 

In  the  afternoon,  we  visited  the  Agricul- 
tural Exhibition,  which   greatly  surpassed 
our  expectations,  in  both  the  variety  and  the 
quality  of  the  articles  collected.    Fine  speci- 
mens of  inproved  cattle,  Durham,  Devon, 
and  Ayrshire,  were  exhibited ;  working  oxen, 
steers  and  fat  cattle ;  Merino,  Southdown, 
and   Cotswold   sheep ;   swine,  poultry, — all 
raised  by  Indians  ;  horses  for  both  farm  and 
road  purposes,  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  exhibition,  some  of  them  very  fast, 
which  the  Indians  who  had  trained  them 
seemed  to  delight  in  exhibiting  in  exercise ; 
butter,  cheese,  wheat  bread,  corn  bread,  In- 
dian bread,  Graham   bread ;   pound  cake, 
sponge  cake, — some  of  it  nicely  iced,  such  as 
would  have  set  off  any  table ;  maple  sugar, 
honey,  winter  wheat,  spring  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
barley,  barley  oats, — a  grain  I  had  never 
heard  of  before,  but  which  looked  to  be  very 
valuable,  as  affording  a  large  yield  of  oat 
meal;  buckwheat,  millet,  timothy  and  clover 
seed,  beans,  and  peas,  all  of  excellent  quality, 
and  nicely  prepared  and  put  up  for  exhibi- 
tion ;  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  grapes  ;  a  great 
variety  of  nice  and  choice  preserves;  bou- 
quets ;  raspberry  and  blackberry  wine,  &c, 
&c.    The  fruit  department  made  a  fine  dis- 
play, as  the  past  season  had  been  very  favor- 
able for  fruit  in  western  New  York,  and  it 
wras  very  abundant  and  perfect. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  very  fine 
potatoes,  some  kinds  I  had  never  seen  before, 


being  right  black ;  also  blood  beets,  sugar 
beets — very  large, — turnips,  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, melons,  egg  plants,  squashes,  and 
every  kind  of  garden  vegetables  in  great 
variety  and  perfection. 

The  female  department  was  well  supplied  J 
with  articles  of  domestic  manufacture:  cover-  j 
lets  of  silk,  cotton    and  wool;   bed-quilts,  1 
counterpanes;  embroidered  work  of  different 
articles  ;  very  nicely  executed  knit  shawls,  ,J 
tidys,  hose,  mittens,  and  gloves ;  embroidered  t| 
shirts,  slippers,  ladies  night  dresses,  braided  i 
night  dress,  bead  work  in  very  great  variety 
and  unsurpassed  beauty. 

The  Indian  mechanics  exhibited  a  good  I 
variety  of  well-made  farm  implements  ;  also  I 
house-doors,  window  sash,  sleighs,  sleds,  3 
gates,  wooden  bowls,  ladles,  corn  -baskets,  I 
baskets  for  sifting  hominy,  and  a  vast  number  | 
of  other  things, — and  all  the  production  of  In-  j 
dian  men  and  women,  our  Red  Brethren  and  1 
Sisters !  I  was  very  highly  gratified.  A  J 
young  white  farmer  present  remarked  that  it  tt 
tended  to  knock  the  white  conceit  out  of  him.  | 
In  variety  and  quality  of  articles  collected  it  n 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  similar  county  | 
exhibition  among  the  whites,  and  it  gave  in-  J 
teresting  practical  evidence  of  the  great  pro-i 
gress  these  people  have  made  in  agriculture  'I 
and  its  kindred  industrial  pursuits  ;  and  it  m 
unmistakably  demonstrates  the  important  \ 
fact  of  these  Indians  being  able  to  stand  I 
alone  and  do  for  themselves,  and  that  they  A 
are  capable  of  an  indefinite  advance  in  civili-i>]l 
zation  and  enlightenment. 

On  the  morning  of  Tenth  month  1st,  onr  ill 
kind  friend  Eber  M.  Petit  took  us  a  rideJ 
in  his  carriage  of  some  miles  through^  thejl 
Reservation  towards  the  Lake,  and  we  made'ij! 
some  calls  at  the  homes  of  Indians  whom  I  had  ill 
before  known,  among  them  Andrew  John,i| 
Maris  Peirce,  James  Peirce,  Thomas  Jimison  (a;j! 
large  man)  and  the  mother  of  AmeliaW.  Jones,  • 
my  Indian  girl  correspondent,  whom  I  founds 
with  a  fine  pappoose  (?)  in  her  arms,  having: 
been  married  to  a  nice  young  man  fronnj 
Alleghany,  whom  she  seemed  to  take  great  j 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  me,  appearing  to  f 
be  a  little  proud  of  him,  as  from  his  looks  j 
she  was  excusable  for  being. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  observe  the  great 
improvement  in  the  farms  generally,  and  the  j 
rapid  advance  of  these  Indians  since  my  pre*j 
vious  visit.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  doing  j 
well,  and  they  are  teaching  an  important  les-f  i 
son  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation ;  and  what  ai1 
blessing  it  would  be  if  this  lesson  were  duly! 
regarded !    The  State  of  New  York,  in  its'! 
liberal  appropriations  to  the  schools  on  the  I 
Reservation,  and  for  premiums  to  their  Agri  - 
cultural Exhibitions,  has  done,  and  is  doing 
a  noble  part  by  these  Indians,  which  doet- 
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credit  alike  to  her  liberality  and  humanity. 

In  the  afternoon  I  delivered  an  Agri- 
cultural Address  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
in  accordance  with  the  request  the  Indians 
had  made.  The  address  was  well  received, 
and  appeared  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  I 
was  requested  to  write  out  the  substance  of 
my  remarks  for  their  more  deliberate  ex- 
amination. These  Indians  are  evidently  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  practical  information. 
They  were  very  attentive  to  my  remarks, 
and  put  some  pertinent  questions  tome  whilst 
I  was  speaking,  and  a  number  afterwards, 
evincing  thought  and  inquiry.  I  was  favored 
to  be  able  to  answer  all  their  inquiries  to 
satisfaction,  and  the  whole  passed  off  well. 
Upon  being  called  upon,  my  son  Henry  made 
some  appropriate  remarks,  encouraging  them 
to  plant  shade  trees  and  flowers,  and  fix  up 
neatly  around  their  residences,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  value  as  well  as  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  their  homes. 

At  the  close  of  my  address,  I  informed 
them  of  ^  the  liberality  of  Horace  Capron, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who  sent  to 
them  by  me  fifteen  volumes  of  Agricultural 
publications,  and  two  bushels  of  choice  seed 
wheat,  assorted  varieties,  put  up  in  sixty-four 
packages  of  a  quart  each,  all  of  which  I 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  having 
charge  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition, 
I  for  distribution  to  those  Indians  to  whom 

I  they  would  be  of  the  most  service.  I  told 
i  them  I  hoped  to  hear  from  the  results  of  this 

seed  wheat;  and  made  a  calculation  for  them, 
that,  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  some  fields 

<  near  Rochester  this  year,  forty  fold,  to  which 
j  I  had  referred  in  my  address — this  quart 
\  in  the  first  year  would  produce  1\  bushels,  in 

the  second  50  bushels,  in  the  third  2000  bushels, 
in  the  fourth  80,000  bushels,  and  in  the  fifth 

II  3,200,000  bushels;  more  than  sufficent  to  seed 
sixty-one  Reservations  as  large  as  Catta- 
raugus and  Alleghany  together. 

In  the  evening  we  were  invited  to  a  new 
field  of  labor.    A  Division  of  the  Sons  of 

;  Temperance  had  recently  been  formed  among 
the  Indians  of  Cattaraugus,  which  acquired 
additional  interest  from   the   fact,  that  a 

|  neighbor  Indian,  whose  late  residence  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  had  recently  died  from  in- 
temperance in  the  streets  in  Buffalo,  in  a  dc- 

;  plorable  condition  ;  and  when  they  hoard  a 
delegation  from  a  Committee  of  the  Friends 

<  was  coming  out,  they  appointed  a  meeting  of 
their  body  to  take  place  while  we  would  be 

J  there;  and  presuming  on  their  conviction  of 

our  willingness  to  aid  them  in  what  they  re 
garded  so  good  g  cause,  they  ventured  to 

announce  that  the.  "  Meeting  would  he  ad- 
dressed by  the  Baltimore  Delegation." 

It  was  very  unexpected,  but  on  looking  at 


the  subject,  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  de- 
cline their  invitation  to  address  them,  and  we 
did  so  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The  ad- 
dresses were  well  received.  They  had  to  be 
interpreted  into  the  Seneca  language,  as  few 
of  the  Society  understand  English.  Claris 
Peirce  was  the  interpreter,  and  he  performed 
his  part  admirably.  At  the  close  of  each  ad- 
dress, he  took  up  point  after  point  of  the  re- 
marks, in  regular  succession,  without  missing 
one,  as  I  was  led  to  understand  by  a  person 
who  was  acquainted  with  both  languages, 
and  rendered  it  into  Seneca.  In  some  parts 
he  was  quite  eloquent,  and  we  enjoyed  a  fine 
specimen  of  Indian  oratory.  Hitherto,  when 
I  had  spoken  to  the  Indians  through  an  in- 
terpreter, each  sentence  was  interpreted  as  I 
proceeded.  The  method  pursued  on  the 
present  occasion  is  greatly  preferable  ;  but  it 
requires  an  interpreter  of  superior  ability, 
and  of  very  retentive  memory.  At  the  close 
of  the  interpretation  of  our  remarks,  John 
Kennedy,  the  President  of  the  "  Division," 
once  addicted  to  intemperance,  but  now  en- 
tirely reformed,  a  distinguished,  influential, 
and  wealthy  Indian,  made  a  very  eloquent  ad- 
dress to  the  Indians  present  in  the  Seneca 
language,  which  interested  me  very  much,  al- 
though I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  it. 
Sitting  by  the  side  of  the  speaker  and  a  little 
farther  back  than  where  he  stood,  I  had  the 
opportunity,  unobserved  by  him,  of  watching 
closely  the  muscles  and  organs  brought  into 
requisition  in  speaking  that  language.  The 
whole  face  appeared  to  be  unmoved,  as  that 
of  a  statue.  The  lower  jaw  was  entirely  still, 
and  a  little  separated  from  the  upper.  The 
lips,  which  in  speaking  our  language  perform 
such  important  and  so  great  a  variety  of 
movements,  are  almost  wholly  motionless  in 
speaking  Seneca.  The  principal  agent  seemed 
to  be  the  tongue,  which  was  exceedingly  ac- 
tive and  varied  in  its  movements,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  the  organ  which  broke  or  divided 
the  general  lengthened  sound  into  articulate 
words,  the  sounds  passing  principally  through 
the  nose,  which  gives  t^e  peculiarity  to  the 
Indian  language.  The  force  and  pari  of  the 
modulation  of  the  sound  appeared  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  chest  and  diaphragm,  which 
were  very  active,  and  the  lungs  were  kept 
Well  filled  with  air. 

I  could  distinguish  but  five  general  or 
fundamental  sounds,  eh,  ////,  m*7i,  r/i,  heh,  all 
pronounced  xlwrf,  and  with  a  nuick  propulsion 
of  the  breath  through  the  nose,  and  without 
any  movement  of  the  lipn  or  jaw,  but  limply 
the  tongue;  and  then,  this  organ,  aided  by 
the  chest  and  diaphragm,  seemed  to  shape 
these  fundamental  sounds  into  all  the  words* 
of  the  Seneca  language.  This  wa*  my  DDI 
elusion  from  Kennedy's  speech.    It  would 
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require  much  more  time  aud  study,  however, 
to  determine  the  point  certainly.  I  thought 
the  observations  which  I  made  might  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  Committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  ac- 
corded us  for  our  "  interesting,  encourag- 
ing, and  instructive  addresses,"  and  we  parted 
from  them  at  near  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.,  very 
tired,  but  gratified  that  we  had  been  with 
them,  and  comforted  with  the  feeling  that  we 
had  endeavored  to  do  what  they  desired,  and 
to  be  serviceable  to  them  by  encouraging 
them  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  the  dreadful 
evil  of  intemperance. 

The  next  day,  the  2d  of  the  Tenth  month, 
not  wishing  to  witness  the  exhibition  of 
horses,  trotting  matches,  &c,  &c,  which  was 
announced  for  that  day,  we  felt  that  our 
labors  on  the  Reservation  were  closed,  and 
we  left  soon  after  breakfast,  the  parting 
thanks  and  blessing  of  Asher  Wright  and 
his  wife  being  most  affectionate  and  impres- 
sive, and  long  to  be  remembered  ;  and  the 
Committee,  to  whom  they  desired  their  love, 
were  all  included  in  their  touching  bene- 
dictions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Delegation. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Intelligencer  to  know  that  Circular 
Meetings  for  divine  worship  have  recently 
been  authorized  to  be  held  at  several  places 
within  the  limits  of  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. That  meeting  was  held  in  Eleventh 
month,  at  Woodlawn,  in  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 
The  settlement  of  Friends  in  that  neighbor- 
hood continues  to  increase.  The  meeting- 
house has  been  enlarged  to  double  its  former 
size,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting  is  now  held 
there  once  in  the  year,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
precious  privilege,  being  looked  forward  to 
with  interest  and  numerously  attended. 

Most  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  belonging 
to  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  are  held  on  the 
second  day  of  the  week,  and  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  the  Seventh-day  pre- 
ceding. On  the  intervening  First-days  the 
meetings  for  worship  are  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  people,  some  of  whom,  not  in 
membership  with  us,  come  many  miles  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  solemn  assemblies.  This  ar- 
rangement is  believed  to  be  salutary,  as  it 
extends  to  many  the  opportunity  of  attending 
such  meetings,  in  those  neighborhoods  where 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  are  held ;  but  there 
are  several  smaller  meetings  in  a  languishing 
condition,  in  most  of  which  such  opportuni- 
ties have  not  been  enjoyed,  and  to  extend  en- 
couragement to  these  became  a  lively  concern 
n  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

It  was  concluded  to  appoint  a  series  of 


Circular  Meetings,  thus  reviving  an  old  cus- 
tom that  prevailed  among  the  early  Friends, 
and  which  has  of  late  years  been  successfully 
practised  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  These  meetings  are  to  be  held 
as  follows : 

At  Washingten  City,  at  11,  A.  M.,  and  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  at  3£,  P.  M.,  on  the  first 
First-day  of  the  even-numbered  months, — viz., 
12th,  2d,  &c. 

At  Fairfax  Court-House,  at  11,  A.  M.,  on 
the  first  First-day  of  the  odd-numbered  months, 
commencing  with  First  month. 

At  the  Ridge  Meeting-house,  Frederick  Co., 
Va.,  at  11,  A.  M.,  and  at  Back  Creek,  at  3£ 
P.  M.,  on  the  last  First-day  of  the  even- 
numbered  months,  commencing  this  month. 

At  Hopewell,  at  11,  A.  M.,  and  at  Win- 
chester, at  3 i,  P.  M.,  on  the  last  First-day  of 
the  odd-numbered  months,  commencing  with 
First  month  next.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  these  meetings,  which  was 
divided  into  two  sub-committees. 

It  is  hoped  that  Friends  who  have  a  pros- 
pect of  religious  service  in  Virginia  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  remember  these 
meetings,  for  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a 
field  of  labor  open  here,  and  we  feel  that  the 
laborers  are  few.  In  Washington  there  are 
often  visitors  or  sojourners  who  love  to  attend 
Friends'  meetings,  some  of  whom  are  members, 
of  our  Society,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not 
aware  that  we  have  a  meeting  in  the  city. 
These  should  be  informed  that  a  small  meet- 
ing of  Friends  is  regularly  held  on  First-day 
at  11,  A.M.,  in  the  meeting-house  on  I  street, 
and  that  some  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  Circular  Meeting. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  keep  the 
light  upon  the  candlestick  in  all  our  meet- 
ings, endeavoring  by  fidelity  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  render  them  instructive, 
and  it  seems  especially  desirable  that  at  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation  a  meeting  should  be 
maintained  bearing  witness  to  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  Divine  worship.      S.  M.  J. 


PURE  LOVE. 

The  principle  of  Pure  Love  allies  the  soul 
with  another;  so,  from  that  other,  which  is 
God,  all  its  power  of  movement  proceeds.  In 
itself  it  remains  without  preference  for  any- 
thing, and  consequently  is  accessible  and  pli- 
ant to  all  the  touches  and  guidances  of  grace, 
however  slight  they  may  be.  In  this  state 
the  soul  can  say  with  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
"  I  live ;  yet  it  is  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me" 
This  soul  has  not  so  much  need  of  set  times 
and  places  for  worship  as  others.  Such  is  the 
purity  and  the  strength  of  this  soul's  love, 
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that  it  is  very  easy  for  it  to  unite  with  God  in 
acts  of  inward  worship,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  He  has  an  interior  closet.  The  soul 
is  his  temple,  and  God  dwells  in  it. — Fenelon. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  26,  1868. 


Increase  of  Crime. — The  prevalence  of 
vice  and  the  alarming  increase  of  crimes  re- 
corded in  our  daily  papers  must  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  such  as  have  leisure  to  ob- 
serve and  hearts  to  feel  for  their  fellow-men. 
Societies  for  "the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  "  ai*e  very  properly  being  formed  in 
this  and  other  cities,  and  we  rejoice  in  these 
evidences  of  merciful  consideration  for  the 
dumb  creation ;  but  it  seems  to  us  there  is 
also  a  renewed  call  upon  the  Christian  philan. 
thropist  to  double  diligence  in  the  effort  to 
discover  by  what  means  the  flood  of  evil  in 
the  community  can  be  checked, — in  what 
way  the  reckless  and  degraded  can  be  aroused 
ind  made  sensible  of  their  accountability  as 
rational  beings.  Philadelphia  is  renowned 
for  its  benevolent  institutions,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  condition  to  which  any  have 
been  reduced  that  may  not  be  ameliorated 
under  their  benign  influence.  Schools  main- 
tained by  private  contributions  take  from  the 
street  children  who  might  run  into  vice,  or 
would  grow  up  without  the  benefits  of  a  liter- 
iry  education.  But  there  is  a  large  class 
whose  tastes  have  become  so  vitiated  by  licen- 
iousness,  that  they  are  impatient  of  the  re- 
straints which  these  impose,  and  they  prefer 
o  congregate  in  their  dens  of  shame  and 
nfamy,  apparently  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  misdoings.  How  these  shall 
oe  reached  is  a  question  which  should  seriously 
jlaim  the  attention  of  the  humane  and  be- 
aevolent  among  us. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  those1 
x>or  creatures  lies  in  the  intoxicating  cup. 
k.  convict  who  was  once  appealed  to,  to  know 
low  one  witli  some  education  and  with  much 

gentleness  of  manner  could  have  been  lod  so 

:ar  astray  as  to  commit  the  crime  with  which 

ihe  was  convicted,  replied—"  Prevent  the  use 

)f  lntOXiQ*ti&g  liquors  and  you  take  ('rem 
)thor  crimes  their  claims  on  sympathy.  Your 


Society  sends  persons  here  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  the  place,  and  I  am  thankful  for 
the  kindness  I  have  received  from  the  Agent 
and  others ;  but  the  greatest  miseries  of  public 
prisons,  now,  come  from  the  number  who 
crowd  the  cells,  and  of  these,  nine-tenths,  as 
you  admit,  come  from  drunkenness  and  the 
disorder  which  that  produces;  and  nearly 
every  one  of  the  remaining  tenth  depends  on 
the  plea  of  intoxication  to  excuse  the  crime 
and  diminish  the  punishment." 

Of  the  600  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, about  530  acknowledge  that  they 
have  been  brought  to  their  criminal  position 
through  intemperance.  Does  not  this  deplor- 
able state  of  things  prove  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Correction 
under  a  salutary  discipline,  where  the  idle 
and  dissolute  might  not  only  find  a  shelter, 
but  be  obliged  to  labor?  Idleness  continues 
to  be  a  most  fruitful  source  of  mischief.  Com- 
paratively but  few  of  those  committed  to  pri- 
son have  learned  trades,  or  have  had  any 
regular  employment.  If  the  street  loungers, 
and  those  who  by  their  noise  and  profanity 
destroy  the  quiet  of  the  midnight  hours,  could 
be  gathered  into  such  a  refuge  as  that  pro- 
posed, we  believe  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
lessen  the  number  of  burglars  and  highway 
robbers  who  have  become  a  terror  not  only  in 
the  city  but  country. 

We  append  some  extracts  from  a  Report  of 
the  Prison  Society  of  1866,  in  relation  to  in- 
temperance and  its  influence  upon  the  com" 
munity. 

Extracts  from  a  Report  of  1866,  by  "  The 
Philada  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,  instituted  in  17s7." 
"  Those  who  would  check  the  master  evil 
of  our  country  have  something  to  do  beyond 
preaching.  They  have  to  think  of  all  the 
causes  which  have  produced  and  are  cent  inn- 
ing the  great  curse  of  intemperance ;  and  if 
they  should  succeed  in  that  inquiry,  they  have 
then  to  devise  the  means  to  reach  correctively 
the  cause.  And  they  have  to  do  what  yet  has 
not  been  done  ;  they  must  persist  in  the  work. 
They  must  not  depend  upon  excitements  ;  ex- 
citements react  injuriously,  -permanently^— 
as  wo  all  see.  'Pen  grog-shops  now  <  xist  \\  h<  re, 
before,  the  temperance  eause  was  preached  m- 
tcmpcratchj,  one  was  to  he  found.  Men  <;et 
rich  now  by  retailing  intoxicating  drinks; 
formerly  their  greatest  success  was  hare  sup- 
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port.  Men  rise  into  legislators,  now,  from  the 
bar-room  ;  formerly  the  movement  was  from 
the  legislative  hall  to  the  bar-room.  The 
corner  of  the  street,  where  the  red  curtain 
screens  the  window,  or  a  green  Venetian  blind 
admits  more  air  and  less  light,  is  now  a  politi- 
cal institution  as  important  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature  of  a  State  as  were  once  the 
Bureaux  of  Paris  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion. Behind  the  bar  and  over  the  bottle  are 
settled,  first  the  policy  of  legislation,  and  then 
naturally,  and  in  proper  order,  the  personel  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Honse.  And  the  Masters 
of  the  Lycurgesses,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Solons  of  a  State  are  seen  daily,  with  Repub- 
lican simplicity,  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  supply- 
ing stimulants  to  their  customers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  giving  law-makers  to  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  the  action  is  beautifully  (?) 
compensative." 

"  We  hear  indeed  of  the  progress  of  the 
age,  but  that  progress  may  not  be  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  erring  course  may  not  be 
confined  to  the  seniors.  The  toga,  once  the 
emblem  of  manhood,  now  gives  place  to  other 
habits,  and  cigars  and  whisky  are  now  the  evi- 
dences of  manly  pretences ;  and  in  this  free 
country,  where  precocity  is  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  discipline,  the  application  of  the  tokens 
and  the  habits  of  the  advanced  class  being 
arbitrary,  the  junior  aspirant 

'Rears  in  his  mouth  a  gigantic  cigar,' 
as  he  goes  to  labor,  and  squirts  his  tobacco- 
saturated  saliva  bountifully  around  him,  and 
signalizes  his  half-hour  of  recreation  by  a  fur- 
tive visit  to  the  red  curtain  around  the  corner, 
and  returns  refreshed  for  the  necessary  toils 
of  the  day. 

"  This  is  extravagant,  it  may  be  said, — it  is 
rather  generalizing  extravagantly, — it  is  point- 
ing to  the  exception  fast  becoming  the  rule, 
and  giving  with  emphasis  the  state  of  things 
as  they  now  are,  by  anticipating  a  little  what 
they,  if  uncorrected,  are  certainly  and  rapidly 
becoming." 

"What  is  wanted^  What  shall  we  do? 
We  have  tried  association !  We  have  tried 
exhortation !  We  have  resorted  to  licenses, 
and  yet  the  evil  grows  !  Who  shall  say  that 
hitherto  no  true  mode  has  been  adopted  for  want 
of  a  deep  consideration  and  a  perfect  disinter- 
estedness? Who  shall  say  openly  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  learned  is  useless  and  the 
threatening  of  the  laws  ineffective  because 
they  are  not  properly  directed  ?  Who  shall 
stand  boldly  before  the  people  and  point  un- 
mistakably to  the  connection  between  intoxi- 
cation and  the  evils  which  beset  society — 
between  intemperance  and  the  plague  that 
wastes  at  noonday — between  intoxication  and 
the  feebleness  of  our  laws  and  the  laxity  of 
their  administration?    Who  shall  say  that 


all  these  evils  come  from  a  want  of  deep, 
hearty  consideration  ?  '  With  destitution  is 
the  land  made  desolate,  because  there  is  none 
that  thinketh  in  his  heart.' " 


The  Criminal  Laws  in  Delaware. — 
Our  attention  has  not  only  been  turned  to- 
ward the  fearful  increase  of  crime  in  our  own 
State,  but  the  account  published  in  the  Even- 
ing Bulletin  of  the  23d  ult.,  of  a  scene  which 
had  occurred  a  day  or  two  previous,  in  New 
Castle,  Del.,  brought  vividly  before  us  the 
horrors  of  the  "pillory  and  the  whipping 
post,"  and  we  could  but  marvel  that  such 
barbarities  could  now  be  tolerated.  We  re- 
member many  individuals,  inhabitants  of 
that  State,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  wis- 
dom and  goodness  ;  and  we  know  there  are 
now  living,  within  its  limits,  persons  who 
have  manifested  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  by  both  personal  and  pecuniary 
sacrifices;  and  yet  these  cruel  penal  laws  from 
year  to  year  are  unrepealed!  While  slavery 
was  numbered  among  them  it  did  not  seem  so 
passing  strange ;  but  now  that  this  dark  cloud 
has  been  rolled  away,  we  should  suppose  that 
light  would  dawn,  and  those  in  power  would 
see  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  not  cease 
their  efforts  for  the  removal  of  these  oppres- 
sive laws  from  the  statute-book.  In  1855,  the 
whipping  of  women  was  abolished  in  Delaware, 
but  children  are  still  subject  to  public  casti- 
gations.  One  of  the  seven  convicts  who  suf- 
fered on  the  day  reported  by  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  was  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  who 
had  stolen  75  cts.  worth  of  pig  iron.  He 
was  sentenced  to  pay  75  cts.  restitution 
money,  the  costs  of  prosecution,  be  whipped 
with  twenty  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  be  im- 
prisoned for  six  months,  and  be  compelled  to 
wear  a  convict's  dress  in  public  for  six 
months  after  his  discharge.  The  "  convict's 
dress  "  consists,  as  the  paper  states,  in  having 
a  large  letter  C  cut  out  of  white  muslin  and 
sewn  upon  the  back  of  the  criminal's  own 
garment.  If  he  remain  in  the  State,  he  must 
wear  this  badge  of  shame  during  the  time 
prescribed  in  the  sentence.  Another  was  an 
old  man  of  seventy,  "  decrepid,  feeble  and 
very  lame."  The  Sheriff  evidently  performed 
his  duty  with  reluctance,  as  if  it  were  distaste- 
ful to  him.    Under  the  regime  of  former 
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officers,  the  whip  was  applied  with  greater 
force.  The  "  Wilmington  Commercial"  has 
had  the  courage  to  speak  fearlessly  upon  this 
subject,  and  to  advocate  a  reform.  We  are 
told  "  the  Editors  have  labored  earnestly  and 
right  valiantly  to  abolish  these  iniquities." 

This  paper,  on  the  7th  inst.,  after  another 
exhibition  similar  to  the  one  we  have  especial- 
I  ly  noticed,  makes  the  following  comments : 
"  Every  other  State  that  has  used  these  in- 
struments of  punishment  has  discarded  them, 
and  Delaware  now  stands  alone  in  clinging 
to  them.    To-day,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  will  be  read  in  Northern 
newspapers  the  story  of  our  shame,  for  such 
I  we  regard  any  account  of  Saturday's  proceed- 
ings.   Thousands  of  people,  however,  in  our 
State,  do  not  so  regard  it.    It  is  useless  to 
appeal  to  them  on  the  ground  that  this  is  a 
barbarous  custom,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
advancing  civilization  of  the  age,  for  they 
*  have  at  hand  what  they  consider  arguments 
to  meet  such  assertions."    The  records  of  the 
'  Courts  fail  to  show  that  the  criminal  business 
■  is  less  than  in  other  States,  but,  on  the  con- 
I  trary,  that  it  is  so  much  on  the  increase  that 
j  the  Grand  Jury  has  urged  the  establishment 
I  of  additional  terms  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
i  cases.    The  Editors  think  that  a  proper  State 
I  pride  and  regard  for  the  opinions  of  our  fel- 
I  low-men  require  that  the  pillory  and  the 
lash  should   be  abolished,  and   that  some 
;  method  of  punishment  should  be  tried  less  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
\  whole  country ;  and  we  would  add,  more  in 
i|  harmony  with  that  spirit  which  would  seek 
to  restore  the  offender,  and  not  have  the  ef- 
i   feet  to  harden  him  in  crime  under  a  galling 
j   sense  of  degradation  and  shame. 

!  New  Books. — Popular  Commentary  on  the 
(ioxpel  according   to   Luke.     By  ALFRED 

!  Nevtn,  D.D.  A  copy  of  this  work  lias  been 
sent  us  by  the  Publisher,  Wm.  Flint;  26  8. 
Seventh  St.,  Philada.  Price  ID  Knglish  Cloth 
$3.00;  Sheep  (Library  style)  0&5O, 

This  is  the  first  of  a  scries  to  be  issued  on 

|    the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  by 

I  the  same  author.  It  contains  beside  the  Com- 
mentary on  Luke-  A  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, a  ( Jhronologica]  Table  giving  the  leading 
events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  an  Appendix, 


with  a  minute  explanation  of  persons,  places 
and  things  referred  to  in  the  texts.  The  au- 
thor is  an  eminent  Theologian  of  the  (so- 
called)  Evangelical  School,  and  his  expo- 
sitions are  in  consonance  with  his  faith.  But 
it  has  been  his  "  aim  to  avoid  useless  discus- 
sions and  statement  ,  of  conflicting  opinions  as 
tending  to  embarrass  rather  than  assist  the 
reader."  The  work  gives  evidence  of  no  or- 
dinary labor  in  its  compilation.  It  is  octavo 
in  form,  containing  725  pages,  printed  on  fine 
white  paper  with  a  clear,  bold  type.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  map  of  Palestine,  it  is  illustrated 
with  engravings  on  steel  and  wood,  and  is 
bound  in  a  substantial  manner.  To  the  bib- 
lical student  it  will  be  valuable  as  a  book  of 
reference  on  many  points. 


ZelVs  Popular  Encyclopaedia  and  Universal 
Dictionary.  Edited  by  L.  Colange. — From 
the  Prospectus  of  this  work  we  extract  the 
following : 

The  design  is  to  incorporate  into  a  compact 
and  concise  form  the  vast  information  found 
only  in  numerous  books,  such  as  Gazetteers, 
Biographical  Dictionaries,  the  numerous  vol- 
umes of  Encyclopaedias,  and  the  large  Dic- 
tionaries of  our  language, — the  Encyclopaedias 
alone  running  through  a  dozen  or  more  vol- 
umes. 

In  the  department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the 
discoveries  of  modern  times  will  be  explained, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  illustrated.  The 
sources  of  rivers  heretofore  unknown  ;  the  sites 
of  cities  long  since  destroyed  ;  the  antiquities 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  vast  discoveries  of 
the  New,  will  be  noticed.  History  and  Bi- 
ography will  be  especially  treated,  illustrated 
with  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  great  men 
who  have  lived  in  all  ages,  with  views  also  of 
their  birth-places.  In  the  Geography  of  the 
entire  world,  especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  our  own  country. 

As  a  Medical  and  also  a  Law  Dictionary, 
it  will  be  equally  full  and  complete,  explain- 
ing tho  meaning  of  technical  terms  and 
phrases,  thereby  rendering  it  of  greater  in- 
terest to  the  reader. 

The  Popular  Encyclopedia  and  Universal 
Pictionary  will  aim  to  supply  in  two  volumes 
information  covering  every  variety  of  knowl- 
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edge,  making  it  the  cheapest  and  most  com- 
plete of  any  other,  and  will  be  illustrated 
with  nearly  two  thousand  engravings  and 
maps. 

It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  work  within 
two  years.  It  will  be  issued  weekly  in  num- 
bers of  eight  pages  each,  at  the  cost  of  10  cts. 
per  number.  Ten  numbers  in  advance,  free 
of  postage,  for  $1.00.  Clubs  of  five,  50  cts., 
with  one  copy  extra,  gratis,  to  the  getter-up 
of  clubs.  Clubs  of  ten,  90  cts.,  with  the  extra 
copy.  T.  Ellwood  Zell, 

Nos.  17  and  19  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philada. 

The  Old  Franklin  Almanac  for  1869.  Pub- 
lished by  A,  Winch,  505  Chestnut  St.,  Philad- 
Price  20  cts. — This  pamphlet  of  more  than 
60  pages  has,  in  addition  to  the  astronomical 
calculations,  a  variety  of  statistics  not  usually 
found  in  almanacs.  The  popular  events  of 
the  day  are  chronicled  in  a  concise  form,  con- 
venient for  reference. 

  .  

Our  Exchanges.— We  are  unable  for  want 
of  room  to  notice  these  as  fully  as  is  desired. 
The  "Herald  of  Peace,"  "The  Methodist," 
and  "  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  are  now  before  us,  ask- 
ing that  attention  be  called  to  their  "  Pros- 
pectus for  next  year."  All  are  welcome  to 
our  table  as  exchanges,  in  which  we  meet 
with  a  pleasing  variety  of  religious,  literary 
and  miscellaneous  reading. 

The  Daily  Tribune  is  published  every  morning, 
Sundays  excepted.  Terms  $10.00  a  year  ;  $5.00  for 
six  months. 

TERMS  OP  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Mail  subscribers,  1  copy,  1  year— 104  numbers  $4  00 

Mai  subscribers,  2  copies,  I  year— 104  numbers   7  00 

Mail  subscribe™,  5  copies,  or  over,  f  >r  each  copy   3  00 

Persons  remitting  for  10  copies  $30  will  receive  an  extra  copy 
Bix  months. 


TERMS  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

To  Mail  Subscribers. 

One  copy,  one  y«ar,  52  issuex  $2  00 

Five  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers  at  one  Post-Office   9  00 

len  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers  at  one  Post-Office  16  00 

And  one  copy  extra  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club. 
Twenty  cop  es,  to  names  of  subscribers  at  one  Post-Office  -  •  •  27  00 

And  on*  copy  extra  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club. 

*ifty  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers  atone  Post-Office   55  00 

l«n  copies,  to  one  address,  in  one  order  •  •  v  15  00 

And  one  copy  extra. 
Twenty  copies,  to  one  address,  in  one  order   25  00 

And  one  copy  to  getter-up  of  the  club 

Fifty  copies,  to  one  address,  in  one  order   50  00 

One  hundred  eopies,  to  one  address,  in  one  order  •  -100  00 


TERMS  OF  THE  METHODIST. 

To  Mail  Subscribers,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance. 
Postage,  prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  received, 
20  cts.  per  year. 

Any  one  sending  Three  Subscribers  and  $7.50 
will  receive  a  Fourth  copy  free  for  one  year. 

Subscriptions  are  received  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  and  will  date  one  year  from  the  time  names 
are  received  at  our  office. 


Liberal  cash  Commissions  or  Premiums  allowed 
to  Agents  canvassing  for  subscribers. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  office  or 
to  any  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  or  other  au- 
thorized agent.   Address        1 '  The  Methodist," 
114  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

"Herald  of  Peace"  is  a  sixteen  page  quarto, 
published  in  Chicago,  111.,  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  It  is  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Peace  and  general  religious  improvement.  It  is 
an  excellent  family  paper,  thoroughly  "  radical." 
It  is  issued  at  the  low  price  of  $1.50  per  year. 


Married,  on  the  11th  of  Eleventh  month,  with  | 

the  approbation  of  Philada.  Mo.  Meeting,  Samdel  C.  | 

Holmes  to  Sallie  B.  Wilson,  daughter  of  Edward  W.  I 

and  Sarah  H.  Wilson,  all  of  this  city.  !l 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1868,  with  I 

the  approbation  of  the  same  meeting,  Charles  M.  J 

Biddle  aud  Hannah  McIlvain,  daughter  of  Hugh  § 
and  Martha  Gr.  McIlvain,  all  of  Philadelphia. 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month,  1868,  Jos. 
Webster,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Pickering  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
active  members  in  Society,  but  a  steady  attender  of 
his  little  meeting  at  home,  when  health  would  ad- 
mit. A  few  years  ago  he  buried  his  wife  Martha, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years.  They  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Pickering  Township,  C.  W. 


BETHANY  MISSION  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN, 
Brandy  wine  street  above  Fifteenth. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  will  be  held  on  Third- 
day  evening,  the  29th  inst.,  at  7|  o'clock. 

Friends  are  invited  to  attend. 


PROBABILITIES  OF  EARTHQUAKES  IN  EUROPE  | 

The  London  Daily  News  offers  the  follow-  > 
ing  speculations  concerning  earthquakes  : 

"  The  shock  of  earthquake  which  has  just 
been  experienced  in  Ireland  reminds  us  that, 
though  we  are  so  far  from  the  principal  Eu-  ! 
ropean  centres  of  subterranean  action,  we  are  ; 
by  no  means  exempt  from  the  class  of  physi- 
cal calamities  which  has  of  late  worked  such  , 
mischief  elsewhere.    The  accounts  which  have 
reached  us  show  that  the  recent  earthquake 
wanted  but  a  small  increase  of  violence  to 
have  been  a  destructive  one.     Severe  shocks 
were  felt  at  two  places  near  Mallow,  and  the 
account  states  that '  houses  were  much  shaken, 
and  furniture  was  broken.'    The  shocks  were 
not  felt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cork,  ; 
but  much  alarm  was  created  there  by  the  in- 
telligence that  the  ground  had  been  shaken  at 
Newtown,  and  between  Mallow  and  Kantuk. 

"  The  statement  that  the  shock  passed  from 
north  to  south  indicates  that  we  are  rather  to 
look  for  the  seat  of  disturbance  in  the  volca-  \ 
noes  in  Iceland  than  in  those  of  Southern  Eu-  j 
rope.    It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  be  abso-  j 
lutely  certain  respecting  the  true  path  of  the 
wave  of  disturbance,  because  it  has  been 
shown  in  more  than  one  instance  that  the 
earth-wave  may  change  its  course,  somewhat  i 
as  the  wave  on  the  surface  of  water  will  as-  j 
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sume  a  new  path  after  encountering  a  bank 
or  breakwater.  But  in  the  present  instance 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  seat  of 
disturbance  lay  to  the  north ;  and  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  presently  hear  of  an  important 
eruption  from  some  of  the  great  volcanoes  of 
Iceland. 

"  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  present  earthquake  and  the  one 
which  shook  parts  of  England  on  October  6, 
1863.    In  the  latter  instance  the  direction  of 
i  the  shock  was  from  southwest  to  northeast. 
Mr.  Mallet,  who  has  done  so  much  to  simplify 
and  systematize  our  conceptions  respecting 
earthquakes,  is  of  opinion  that  nearly  all  the 
shocks  which  have  been  experienced  in  Brit- 
I  ain  have  travelled  in  this  direction  ;  and  by 
J  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  information 
which  has  been  gathered  respecting  the  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  he  has  been  led  to  the 
i  opinion  that  the  British  IsJes  are  on  the  line 
J  of  the  volcanic  belt  to  which  the  earthquakes 
I  of  Portugal  have  belonged.    It  is  well  known 
jthat  during  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  remark- 
able phenomena  were   exhibited   in  many 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.    Loch  Lomond  rose 
{several  feet ;  a  vast  wave  rolled  into  Kinsale; 
land  women  washing  in  the  Tay  were  swept  off 
I  their  feet.     However,  notwithstanding  the 
I  evidence  which  Mr.  Mallet  has  collected  on 
this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  look  with  some 
dubiety  on  the  supposed  association  between 
'[the  British  Isles  and  the  seat  of  disturbance 
in  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon.    When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  effects  of  that  remark- 
able earth  throe  were  felt  for  hundreds  of 
mjles  on  every  side  of  Lisbon,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  infer  the  existence  of  any  belt  of  dis- 
turbance passing  through  Lisbon.    We  think 
the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  on  this  point 
to  be  preferable.    '  These  countries,'  he  says, 
— speaking  of  those  which  were  affected  by 
the  Lisbon  earthquake — '  cannot,  on  this  ac- 
count, be  supposed  to  constitute  parts  of  the 
southern  volcanic  region,  any  more  than  the 
Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  can  be  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  Icelandic  circle  be- 
cause the  sands  ejected  from  Hecla  have  been 
grafted  thither  by  the  winds.' 

"  Thus  we  may  conclude  that  Britain  is 
liable  to  be  shaken  by  subterranean  action 
belonging  either  to  the  south  European  vol- 
ik.  panic  system,  or  to  the  Icelandic  one;  and 
m  Uhen  any  shock  is  recorded  we  must  form  an 
I  opinion  respecting  its  source  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  recorded  direction  of  the  wave  of 

listurbance.    In  the  present  instance,  as  we 

nave  said,  the  account  seems  to  point  to  the 
notion  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes.  It  does 
I  lot  necessarily  follow  that  any  of  these  will 
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>e  shortly  in  a  state  of  eruption  ;  but  we  have 
ad  strong  evidence  lately  of  the  association 


of  volcanic  eruptions  with  earthquakes  taking 
place  at  a  great  distance  from  the  crater  of 
eruption.  It  will  be  interesting,  at  any  rate, 
to  inquire  whether  any  sympathy  will  be  in- 
dicated between  the  Icelandic  volcano  dis- 
trict and  the  disturbed  depths  underlying 
county  Cork. 

"  It  is  common  to  hear  Hecla  spoken  of  as 
the  principal  volcano  of  the  Icelandic  system. 
In  reality,  however,  Hecla,  although  the  best 
known,  is  far  from  being  the  most  destruc- 
tive member  of  that  remarkable  grjoup.  In 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  island  there  are  volca- 
noes that  have  been  far  more  destructive  than 
Vesuvius,  Etna  or  Hecla.  The  streams  of 
molten  lava  which  have  been  poured  from 
Vesuvius  are  mere  brooklets  in  comparison 
wiih  the  mighty  rivers  of  fire  which  have 
flowed  over  the  plains  of  Iceland.  There  is 
one  stream  which  is  fifty  miles  long,  fifteen 
broad  and  two  hundred  yards  deep.  In  the 
eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  1783,  upwards  of 
fifty  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  matter  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  vomited  forth.  Not  only 
was  the  neighboring  country  overwhelmed 
during  this  terrible  outburst,  but  the  very 
seas  were  invaded,  and  the  unfortunate  Ice- 
landers were  deprived  of  their  chief  means  of 
subsistence  by  the  destruction  or  retreat  of 
the  fish.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
the  sea  was  covered  with  pumice,  and  the 
ashes  which  were  poured  forth  from  the  vol- 
cano were  carried  over  Europe,  Africa  and 
America. 

"  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  sub- 
terranean action  of  which  volcanoes  so  tre- 
mendously powerful  are  the  outlets  may  well 
be  able  to  extend  its  influence  as  far  south  as 
Ireland.  The  pent  up  subterranean  heal  ex- 
erts its  energy  not  merely  in  the  vast  cavities 
which  underlie  the  volcanic  district  itself,  but 
far  away  on  every  side,  through  channels  ex- 
tending in  a  complicated  system  under  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  British  Isles.  We 
may,  perhaps,  look  upon  such  events  as  the 
present  earthquake  as  referable  4  to  the  snap 
and  jar  occasioned  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
rupture  of  rock  masses  at  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  probably  the  instantaneous  injec- 
tion into  the  fissures  so  formed  of  in  tumes- 
cent molten  matter  from  beneath.'  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  actual  origin  of  the  disturbance  is  the 
same  compressed  vapor  which  customarily 
finds  relief  at  the  craters  of  the  volcanic  sys- 
tem which  it  underlies.  At  present  there 
seems  little  reason  to  fear  that  British  earth- 
quakes will  prove  destructive.  Hut  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  evidence  which  Hum- 
boldt has  brought  forward  to  prove  (hat  the 
range  of  destructive  earthquakes  frequently 
becomes  extended  so  as  to  iuclude  countries 
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which  for  long  centuries  have  been  undis- 
turbed. The  circles  of  succession  widen  in 
some  instances,  in  others  the  region  of  dis- 
turbance is  extended  in  a  linear  direction,  as 
if  along  some  long  disused  subterranean  pas- 
sages which  have  been  cleared  of  obstructions 
by  preceding  throes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  long  past  ages  the  land  we  are  living 
on  has  been  subjected  to  shocks  of  enormous 
violence.  Our  coal  mines  suffice  to  prove 
this  by  the  magnitude  and  extension  of  the 
faults  which  break  the  continuity  of  the  coal 
beds.  Long  ages  may  pass  before  such  dis- 
turbances may  be  renewed,  but  we  should  be 
misinterpreting  the  geologic  records  were  we 
to  assume  that  our  present  immunity  from 
destructive  earthquakes  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  evidence  that  the  steadfastness  of  Britain 
will  be  permanent."   

From  Putnam's  Magazine  for  January. 
AMONG  THE  TREES. 
BY  WILLIAM  CULLEK  BRYANT. 

Oil  ye  who  love  to  overhang  the  springs, 
And  stand  by  running  waters,  ye  whose  boughs 
Make  beautiful  the  rooks  o'er  which  they  play, 
Who  pile  with  foliage  the  great  hills,  and  rear 
A  paradise  upon  the  lonely  plain, 
Trees  of  the  forest  and  the  open  field  ! 
Have  ye  no  sense  of  being  ?    Does  the  air, 
The  pure  air,  which  I  breathe  with  gladness,  pass 
In  gushes  o'er  your  delicate  lungs,  your  leaves, 
All  unenjoyed  ?    When  on  your  Winter-sleep 
The  sun  shines  warm,  have  ye  no  dreams  of  Spring  ? 
And,  when  the  glorious  spring-time  comes  at  last, 
Have  ye  no  joy  of  all  your  bursting  buds, 
And  fragrant  blooms,  and  melody  of  birds 
To  which  your  young  leaves  shiver  ?    Do  ye  strive 
And  wrestle  with  the  wind,  yet  know  it  not  ? 
Feel  ye  no  glory  in  your  strength  when  he, 
The  exhausted  Blusterer,  flies  beyond  tbe  hills, 
And  leaves  you^tronger  yet  ?    Or  have  ye  not 
A  sense  of  lo3S  when  he  has  stripped  your  leaves, 
Yet  tender,  and  has  splintered  your  fair  boughs  ? 
Does  the  loud  bolt  that  smites  you  from  the  cloud 
And  rents  you,  fall  unfelt  ?    Do  there  not  run 
Strange  shudderiugs  through  your  fibres  when  the 
axe 

Is  raised  against  you,  and  the  shining  blade 
Deals  blow  on  blow,  until,  with  all  their  boughs, 
Your  summits  waver  and  ye  fall  to  earth  ? 
Know  ye  no  sadness  when  the  hurricane 
Has  swept  the  wood  and  snapped  its  sturdy  stems 
Asunder,  or  has  wrenched,  from  out  the  soil, 
The  mightiest  with  their  circles  of  strong  roots, 
And  piled  the  ruin  all  along  his  path  ? 

Nay,  doubt  we  not  that  under  the  rough  rind, 
In  the  green  veins  of  these  fair  growths  of  earth, 
There  dwells  a  nature  that  receives  delight 
From  all  the  gentle  processes  of  life, 
And  shrinks  from  loss  of  being.    Dim  and  faint 
May  be  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
As  in  our  dreams;  but,  haply,  real  still. 

Our  sorrows  touch  you  not.    We  watch  beside 
The  beds  of  those  who  languish  or  who  die, 
And  minister  in  sadness,  while  our  hearts 
Offer  perpetual  prayer  for  life  and  ease, 
And  health  to  the  beloved  sufferers. 
Bat  ye,  while  anxious  fear  and  fainting  hope 
Are  in  our  chambers,  ye  rejoice  without. 


The  funeral  goes  forth  ;  a  silent  train 

Moves  slowly  from  the  desolate  home  ;  our  hearts 

Are  breaking  as  we  lay  away  the  loved, 

Whom  we  shall  see  no  more,  in  their  last  rest, 

Their  little  cells  within  the  burial-place. 

Ye  have  no  part  in  this  distress  ;  for  still 

The  February  sunshine  steeps  your  boughs 

And  tints  the  buds  and  swells  the  leaves  within  ; 

While  the  song-sparrow,  warbling  from  her  perch, 

Tells  you  that  Spring  is  near.    The  wind  of  May 

Is  sweet  with  breath  of  orchards,  in  whose  boughs 

The  bees  and  every  insect  of  the  air 

Make  a  perpetual  murmur  of  delight, 

And  by  whose  flowers  the  humming-bird  hangs  poise 

In  air,  and  draws  their  sweets  and  darts  away. 

The  linden,  in  the  fervors  of  July, 

Hums  with  a  louder  concert.    When  the  wind 

Sweeps  the  broad  forest  in  its  summer  prime, 

As  when  some  master-hand  exulting  sweeps 

The  keys  of  some  great  organ,  ye  give  forth 

The  music  of  the  woodland  depths,  a  hymn 

Of  gladness  and  of  thanks.    The  hermit-thrush 

Pipes  his  sweet  note  to  make  your  arches  ring. 

The  faithful  robin,  from  the  wayside  elm, 

Carols  all  day  to  cheer  his  sitting  mate. 

And  when  the  Autumn  comes,  the  kings  of  earth, 

In  all  their  majesty,  are  not  arrayed 

As  ye  are,  clothing  the  broad  mountain-side, 

And  spotting  the  smooth  vales  with  red  and  gold. 

While,  swaying  to  the  sudden  breeze,  ye  fling  , 

Your  nuts  to  earth,  and  the  brisk  squirrel  comes 

To  gather  them,  and  barks  with  childish  glee, 

And  scampers  with  them  to  his  hollow  oak. 

Thus,  as  the  seasons  pass,  ye  keep  alive 
The  cheerfulness  of  nature,  till  in  time 
The  constant  misery  which  rings  the  heart 
Relents,  and  we  rejoice  with  you  again, 
And  glory  in  your  beauty  ;  till  once  more 
We  look  with  pleasure  on  your  vanished  leaves, 
That  gaily  glance  in  sunshine,  and  can  hear, 
Delighted,  the  soft  answer  which  your  boughs 
Utter  in  whispers  to  the  babbling  brook. 

Ye  have  no  history.    I  cannot  know 
Who,  when  the  hillside  trees  were  hewn  away, 
Haply  two  centuries  since,  bade  spare  this  oak, 
Leaning  to  shade,  with  his  irregular  arms, 
Low-bent  and  long,  the  fount  that  from  his  roots  I 
Slips  through  a  bed  of  cresses  towards  the  bay. 
I  know  not  who,  but  thank  him  that  he  left 
The  tree  to  flourish  where  the  acorn  fell, 
And  join  these  later  days  to  that  far  time 
While  yet  the  Indian  hunter  drew  the  bow 
In  the  dim  woods,  and  the  white  woodman  first 
Opened  these  fields  to  sunshine,  turned  the  soil 
And  strewed  the  wheat.    An  unremembered  Past 
Broods,  like  a  presence,  'mid  the  long  gray  boug 
Of  this  old  tree,  which  has  outlived  so  long 
The  fitting  generations  of  mankind. 

Ye  have  no  history.    I  ask  in  vain 
Who  planted  on  the  slope  this  lofty  group 
Of  ancient  pear-trees  that  with, spring-time  burst  ti 
Into  such  breadth  of  bloom.    One  bears  a  scar  [j 
Where  the  quick  lightning  scored  its  trunk,  yet  sty 
It  feels  the  breath  of  Spring,  and  every  May 
Is  white  with  blossoms.    Who  it  was  that  laid 
Their  infant  roots  in  earth,  and  tenderly 
Cherished  the  delicate  sprays,  I  ask  in  vain. 
Yet  bless  the  unknown  hand  to  which  I  owe 
This  annual  festival  of  bees,  these  songs 
Of  birds  within  their  leafy  screen,  these  shouts  j 
Of  joy  from  children  gathering  up  the  fruit 
Shaken  in  August  from  the  willing  boughs. 
Ye  that  my  hands  have  planted  or  have  spared.  I 
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side  the  way,  or  in  the  orchard  ground, 
in  the  open  meadow,  ye  whose  boughs 
ith  every  summer  spread  a  wider  shade, 
hose  herd  in  coming  years  shall  lie  at  rest 
neath  your  noontide  shelter  ?    Who  shall  pluck 
»ur  ripened  fruit?    Who,  grave,  as  was  the  wont 
simple  pastoral  ages,  on  the  rind 
my  smooth  beeches  some  beloved  name  ? 
ly  I  ask  ;  yet  may  the  eyes  that  look 
>on  you,  in  your  later,  nobler  growth, 
•ok  also  on  a  nobler  age  than  ours  ; 
1  age  when,  in  the  eternal  strife  between 
il  and  Good,  the  Power  of  Good  shall  win 
grander  mastery  ;  when  kings  no  more 
all  summon  millions  from  the  plough  to  learn 
,e  trade  of  slaughter,  and  of  populous  realms 
ike  camps  of  war;  when  in  our  younger  land 
le  hand  of  ruffian  Violence,  that  now 
insolently  raised  to  smite,  shall  fall 
merved  before  the  calm  rebuke  of  law, 
id  Fraud,  his  sly  confederate,  shrink,  in  shame, 
ick  to  his  covert,  and  forgo  his  prey. 


It  is  a  false  idea  that  religion  requires  the 
c termination  of  any  principle,  desire,  appe- 
te  or  passion,  which  our  Creator  has  im- 
anted.  Our  nature  is  a  whole,  a  beautiful 
hole,  and  no  part  can  be  spared,  You 
ight  as  properly  lop  off  a  limb  from  the 
)dy,  as  eradicate  any  natural  desire  from  the 
ind.  All  our  appetites  are  in  themselves 
inocent  and  useful,  ministering  to  the  gen- 
al  weal  of  the  soul.  They  are  like  the 
ements  of  the  natural  world,  parts  of  a  wise 
ad  beneficent  system,  but  like  those  elements, 
re  beneficent  only  when  restrained." 
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COMMON  IMPROPRIETIES  OF  SPEECH. 

At  all,  is  a  needless  expletive,  which  is  em- 
loyed  by  many  writers  of  what  may  be  called 
le  forcible-feeble  school.  For  example: — 
The  coach  was  upset,  but,  strange  to  say, 
ot  a  passenger  received  the  slightest  injury 
t  all."  "  It  is  not  at  all  strange." 
Mistaken,  is  erroneously  used  for  mistook. 
You  are  mistaken"  is  used  to  signify  "you 
listake."  A  popular  hymn  begins,"  Mistaken 
mis,  that  dream  of  heaven,"  for  mistaking. 
1  am  mistaken"  means,  /  am  taken  amiss; 
Kit  is,  you  misapprehend  me. 

What,  for  that.  This  error  is  quite  common 
mong  those  who  think  themselves  above 
irnirig  anything  more  out  of  the  dictionary 
grammar.     "  He  would  not  believe  but 
/hat  I  was  joking." 
Convene,  is  used  by  many  persons  in  a 
range  sense.    "This  road  will  convene  the 


vetstmblic." 


Evidence,  is  a  word  much  abused  by  Learned 
udges  and  attorneys — being  continually  used 
>r  testimony.  Evidence  relates  to  the  con- 
ictive  view  of  any  one's  mind  ;  testimony,  to 
io  knowledge  of  another  concerning  some 
ict.  The  evidence  in  a  case  is  otten  the  re- 
erse  of  the  testimony. 

Had  have.    This  is  a  very  low  vulgarism, 


notwithstanding  it  has  the  authority  of  Addi- 
son. It  is  quite  common  to  say,  "  Had  I  have 
seen  him,"  "  Had  you  have  known  it,"  &c. 
We  can  say,  "  I  have  been,"  "  I  had  been  ;" 
but  what  sort  of  a  tense  is  had  have  been  ? 

Had  ought,  had  better,  had  rather.  Vulgar 
absurdities,  not  less  gross  than  hisn,  tother, 
haint,  theirn. 

At,  for  by.  E.  g.,  "Sales  at  auction."  The 
word  auction  signifies  a  manner  of  sale ;  and 
this  signification  seems  to  require  the  prepo- 
sition by. 

The  above,  as  an  adjective.  "  The  above 
extract  is  sufficient  to  verify  my  assertion." 
"  I  fully  concur  in  the  above  statement,"  (the 
statement  above,  or  the  foregoing  statement.) 
Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  "  the  above  boys  and 
the  below  boys." 

Then,  as  an  adjective.  "  The  then  King  of 
Holland."  This  error,  to  which  even  edu- 
cated men  are  addicted,  springs  from  a  desire 
of  brevity ;  but  verbal  economy  is  not  com- 
mendable when  it  violates  the  plainest  rules 
of  language. 

Either,  is  only  applicable  to  two  objects ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  neither  and 
both.  "Either  of  the  three"  is  wrong. 
"Whether"  is  a  contraction  of  "which  of 
either,"  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  correctly 
applied  to  more  than  two  objects. 

Proposition,  for  proposal.  This  is  not  a 
solecism ;  but  as  an  unequivocal  word  is  prefer- 
able to  one  that  is  equivocal,  "  proposal,"  for  a 
thing  offered  or  proposed,  is  better  than 
"  proposition."  "  He  demonstrated  the  fifth 
proposition  in  Euclid  ;"  "  he  rejected  the  pro- 
posal of  his  friend." 

Sit,  sat,  are  much  abused  words.  It  is  said 
that  the  brilliant  Irish  lawyer,  Curran,  once 
carelessly  observed  in  court,  "an  action  lavs," 


and 
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tin 


judge  corrected 


him  by  remarking, 
tes,  Mr.  Curran, — hens  lay;"  but  subse- 
quently the  judge  ordering  a  counsellor  to 
"set  down,"  Curran  retaliated,  "Sit  down, 
your  honor — hens  set."  The  retort  was 
characterized  by  more  wit  than  truth.  Hens 
do  not  set;  they  sit.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
persons  say,  "  The  coat  sets  well ;"  "The  wind 
sets  fair."  Sits  is  the  proper  word.  The  pre- 
terite of  "sit"  is  often  incorrectly  used  for 
that  of  "set ;"  c.  g.,  "  He  sat  off  for  Boston." 

From  thence,  from  whence.  As  the  adverbs 
"  thence  "  and  "  whence  "  literally  supply  the 
place  of  a  noun  and  preposition,  there*  is  a 
solecism  in  employing  a  preposition  iu  con- 
junction with  them. 

CondmL  In  conversation,  this  vorh  is  fre- 
quently used  without  the  personal  pronoun; 
as  "  he  conducts  well,"  for  "  he  conduct* 
himself  well." 

Lead,  for  less.  "Of  two  evils,  choose  the 
least." 
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Previous,  for  previously.  J*  Previous  to  my 
leaving  America." 

Appreciates,  for  "rises  in  value."  "Gold 
appreciated  yesterday." 

Proven,  and  plead  for  pleaded,  are  clearly 
vulgarisms. 

Bound,  for  ready  or  determined.  "  I  am 
bound  to  do  it."  We  may  say  properly  that 
a  ship  "  is  bound  to  Liverpool ;"  but  in  that 
case  we  do  not  employ,  as  many  suppose,  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  to  bind,  but  the  old 
Northern  participal  adjective,  buinn,  from  the 
verb  at  bua,  signifying  "  to  make  ready,  or 
prepare."  The  term  is  strictly  a  nautical 
one  ;  and  to  employ  it  in  a  sense  that  unites 
the  significations  both  of  buinn  and  the  Eng- 
lish participle  bound  from  bind,  is  a  plain 
abuse  of  language. —  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

Israelites. — How  long  were  the  Israelites 
in  bondage  in  Egypt  ? 

Answer. — The  children  of  Israel  were  not 
'm  bondage  430  years,  as  some  suppose.  The 
word  "  sojourning,"  in  Exodus  xii.  40,  does 
not  mean  bondage.  They  did  not  go  into 
bondage  till  Joseph's  death,  which  occurred 
1,635  years  B.  C.  Ex.  i.  6-11.  Their  exodus 
from  Egypt  was  1,491  years  B.  C.  Ex.  xii. 
37.  The  difference  between  the  two  dates  is 
144  years.  A.  W.  Reag. 

Oreensburg. 

Luther  affirms  a  revealed  Scripture,  but 
denies  a  revealed  interpretation.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  light  without  eyes  ?  If  spiritual 
things  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  the  "car- 
nal understanding"  be  the  whole  of  man's 
natural  intelligence,  the  "  right  of  private 
judgment"  is  the  right  of  a  paralytic  to  walk. 

ITEMS. 

The  Death  Penalty. — The  King  of  Sweden  has 
announced  that  hereafter  no  capital  execution  shall 
take  place  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  if  the  death 
penalty  be  not  abolished  by  law,  it  shall  not  be  en- 
forced by  him.  The  King  made  this  declaration  on 
refusing  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  a 
woman  poisoner,  recently  convicted  in  Sweden, 

Mount  Vesuvius  has  been  in  an  unusual  state  of 
commotion  for  over  a  year.  On  10th  mo.  8th,  1867, 
the  lava  began  to  flow  more  copiously,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  present  time,  the  mountain  has  been 
more  or  less  active.  During  all  this  period  the  in- 
struments in  the  astronomical  observatory,  near 
Naples,  have  been  continually  agitated  by  the 
tremblings  of  the  earth. 

The  Falls  of  Idaho  are  said  to  be  four  hundred 
yards  wide.  The  rapids  form  a  series  of  cascades 
ranging  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The 
Falls  proper  leap  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  one 
unbroken  mass.  The  contour  of  the  Falls  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  regular  horseshoe.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  Idaho  Falls  almost  equals  Niagara 
Falls  in  sublimity  and  grandeur. 

The  Governor  of  Iowa,  by  proclamation,  declares 
that  the  word  "  white  "  has  been  stricken  from  the 
Constitution  of  that  State. 


Despatches  to  Valetta,  Malta,  from  Sicily,  repoi  j 
that  a  fresh  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  broke  outo:|[ 
the  night  of  12th  mo.  8th.    Flames  and  lava  wer] 
ejected  till  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  th  ]' 
mountain  then  became  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  esli 
ploded  at  times  with  deafening  detonations.  ThJj 
streams  of  lava  swept  over  the  surrounding  country 
and  the  ashes  from  the  crater  were  blown  into  th 
streets  of  Messina.    On  the  northern  shore  of  Malt 
great  crowds  were  gathered  to  witness  the  magnifi 
cent  spectacle,  distinctly  visible,  though  at  a  dig  f 
tance  of  120  miles. 

Sea  weeds,  according  to  Dr.  Letheby,  a  celebrate 
English  physician,  furnish  an  abundance  of  nutri  |; 
tious  food,  which  by  a  little  management  may  b  j 
made  palatable.  He  asserts  that  when  in  moderatel 
dry  condition  sea-weeds  contain  from  18  to  26  pe 
cent,  of  water ;  and  that  the  nitrogenous  constituent 
amount  to  from  9£  to  15  per  cent.,  while  the  starch  ■ 
matter  and  sugar  average  about  66  per  cent.,  anJ 
that  these  results  place  sea-weeds  among  the  mos  | 
nutritious  of  vegetable  substances  ;  in  fact,  bein  | 
richer  in  nitrogenous  matter  than  oatmeal  or  India 
corn. 

Musk  is  taken  from  a  small  animal  known  as  thi 
musk  deer,  so  called  from  its  shape.  The  odor  i) 
exceedingly  powerful  and  lasting.  According  to  th'tj 
accounts  of  travelers  in  Asia,  it  is  so  strong  wlie:j| 
first  taken  from  the  animal,  that  those  who  are  eajg 
posed  to  its  influence  are  in  danger  of  hemorrhagijj 
from  the  nostrils,  even  when  the  nose  and  mout» 
are  protected  with  coverings  of  linen.  A  proximitj 
to  the  sacks  containing  it,  even  in  the  open  air,  wiH 
produce  violent  headache.  The  power  of  retaining 
its  perfume  which  it  possesses  is  wonderful.  jjt 
room  has  been  scented  with  it  for  thirty  years  with  I 
out  any  visible  loss  to  the  article  ;  and  specimens  ,*f 
hundred  years  old  have  been  found  to  be  as  stroni  j 
as  fresh  musk. 

The  Artificial  Island  now  in  course  of  construe  ; 
tion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bay  of  New  York  will  t 
when  completed,  comprise  an  area  of  about  tw^i 
acres.    To  .protect  its  outer  edges,  massive  cribsli 
thirty  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  twenty  feet  at  th  i 
top,  made  of  oak  timbers,  firmly  jointed,  have  been 
so  sunk  as  to  leave  about  ten  feet  above  high* 
water  mark.    These,  in  turn,  have  been  filled  wit'1 , 
heavy  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  outer  service  of  th  i 
entire  structure  has  been  faced  with  oak  planking 
closely  set.    As  an  additional  protection,  massiv 
stones  have  been  heaped  against  the  outer  face  c 
the  wall,  at  its  most  exposed  points,  and  the  bul 
wark  is  deemed  perfectly  secure.    Within  this  im 
closure  sand  and  broken  stones  have  been  thrown 
and  piles  are  being  driven  upon  which  to  erect  th  I 
hospitals  and  other  necessary  buildings. 

LiNNiEUS  says  that,  looking  upon  the  herds  of  reini 
deer,  "to  distinguish  one  from  another  among  sue)  j 
multitudes  was  beyond  my  comprehension,  for  the;'!1 
were  like  ants  on  an  ant  hill."    Yet  the  Laplander  ; 
will  know  and  give  a  name  to  each.    In  German;  i 
shepherds  have  won  wagers  by  recognizing  eacif 
sheep  in  a  flock  of  a  hundred,  which  they  had  no  | 
seen  until  the  previous  fortnight.    A  similar  powe  j 
possessed  by  some  florists  is  much  more  wonderful 
A  French  gardener  could  distinguish  150  kinds  cjj 
camellia  when  not  in  blossom  ;  and  the  famous  am 
Dutch  florist,  Voorhelm,  kept  above  1,200  varietie 
of  hyacinth,  and  was  hardly  ever  deceived  in  know 
ing  each  variety  by  the  bulb  alone.    Yet  to  an  ines  j 
perienced  eye  the  leaves  of  the  varieties  of  camellia 
or  the  bulbs  of  hyacinths,  were  absolutely  undistk 
guishable. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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From  "The  Lives,  Sentiments  and  Sufferings  of  some  of  the  Re- 
formers and  Martyrs." 

WILLIAM  DELL. 
(Continued  from  page  676.) 

Toward  the  conclusion,  comparing  1  Peter 
iii.  20,  with  Rom.  ii.  28,  he  remarks  that  as 
Paul  here  puts  an  end  to  circumcision  in  the 
flesh,  so  Peter  there  also  puts  an  end  to  bap- 
tism in  the  flesh  ;  and  that  the  reasoning  of 
the  two  apostles  may  be  thus  stated — -that  he 
is  not  a  Christian  who  is  one  outwardly, 
neither  is  that  baptism  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Christian  who  is  one  in- 
wardly, and  baptism  is  that  of  the  heart,  in 
the  Spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise 

also  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God  

Christ  hath  put  an  end  to  all  outward,  carnal 
and  earthly  things  of  the  first  Testament,  by 
the  inward,  spiritual,  and  heavenly  things  of 
|n  second  and  better  Testament.  And  by  his 
iown  death  and  resurrection  only,  not  without 
■us  [only]  but  within  us,  through  the  power 
laud  efficacy  of  his  Spirit.,  all  the  baptism  of 
I  the  N'mv  Testament  is  fully  and  perfectly  per- 
formed. 

||  "And  thus,  in  all  these  particulars,  you 
<ee  the  infinite  excellency  and  glory  of  tin' 

Spirit-baptism,  above   water  baptism.  Ami 

his  only  is  sufficient  in  the  days  of  the  gos- 

>el,  as  Being  the  true  and  proper  baptism  of 

he  New  Testament.  For  as  Christ  himself 
>nly,  is  sufficient  to  the  faithful  without  John, 

hoUgb  John  were  of  use  in  his  season,  to 
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point  out  Christ ;  so  the  baptism  of  Christ 
only,  is  sufficient  to  the  faithful,  without  the 
baptism  of  John,  though  the  baptism  of  John 
were  of  use  in  its  season,  to  point  out  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ.  And  the  baptist  himself  was 
of  this  judgment,  who  said  to  Christ,  '1  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  thee  ;'  which  he  means, 
not  of  water-baptism  (for  so  Christ  himself 
did  not  baptize),  but  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit."  .... 

"Nowthis.it  may  be,  may  seem  strange 
and  dangerous  to  some  of  low,  and  fleshly, 
and  customary  religion  ;  but  let  all  such  (if  it 
be  possible)  consider,  that  where  the  substance 

comes,  the  shadow  is  at  an  end  

And  if  they  understand  not  this  for  the 
present,  I  hope  they  may  understand  it  after- 
ward ;  for  we  speak  not  at  uncertainties  in 
this  point,  but  'what  we  have  in  some  meas- 
ure seen,  and  felt,  and  handled  of  the  word  of 
life,  that  we  deliver  unto  you,  that  ye  may 
have  fellowship  with  us;  and  truly  our  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,'  through  the  Spirit,"  And  he 
winds  up  the  whole  matter,  by  the  following 
remarkable  prophetic  appeal,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preface  to  the  reader:  — 

"  But  because  I  Pee  this  present  generation 
so  rooted  and  built  up  in  the  mutinies  of 
men,  1  have  the  less  hope  that  this  truth  will 
prevail  with  them.  And  therefore  I  appeal 
to  the  next  generation  :  which  will  be  further 
removed  from  those  evils,  aud  will  be  brought 
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nearer  to  the  word  ;  but  especially  to  that  peo- 
ple, whom  God  hath  and  shall  form  by  his 
Spirit  for  himself;  for  these  only  will  be  able 
to  make  just  and  righteous  judgment  in  this 
matter,  seeing  they  have  the  Anointing  to  be 
their  teacher,  and  the  Lamb  to  be  their  light" 

A  certain  Sydrach  Simpson,  Master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, undertook  to  controvert  what  he  con- 
sidered dangerous  errors  in  Wm.  Dell's  doc- 
trines, particularly  his  denial  of  the  authority 
of  universities  to  qualify  for  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel.  ^  In  the  jear  1653,  this  man  de- 
livered a  discourse  with  this  view  before  the 
University  Congregation,  at  the  public  Com- 
mencement in  Cambridge.  He  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  universities  now  were  an- 
swerable to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the 
times  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  were  there- 
fore of  right  capable  of  sending  forth  gospel 
teachers — that  they  who  endeavored  to  pull 
down  schools,  were  always  enemies  to  religion 
—that  "  divinity  is  swaddled  in  human  learn- 
ing " — that  Paul  was  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel — that  men  now  are  not  to  receive 
the  Spirit  in  that  immediate  way,  to  under- 
stand the  Scriptures,  in  which  it  was  given  to 
them  who  wrote  the  Scriptures — that  men 
now  are  to  get  knowledge  by  studies  and 
human  learning,  and  not  by  inspiration — 
that  it  is  wrong  for  believers  to  speak  of  being 
one  with  Christ,  and  partaking  of  his  divine 
nature,  whereas  they  are  at  an  infinite  dis- , 
tance  from  him — that  arts  and  tongues  are 
the  cups  in  which  God  drinks  to  us! — and 
that  when  learning  goes  down,  religion  goes 
down  too,  so  that  "  religious  foundations " 
[  i.  e.  colleges  of  divinity]  must  be  kept  up,  if 
we  do  not  wish  to  go  to  destruction. 

Whereupon  Wm.  Dell  addressed  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  University  a  counter 
Discourse  on  "  The  Trial  of  Spirits,  both  in 
Teachers  and  Hearers ;"  which  he  published, 
with  a  Confutation  of  Simpson's  gross  and 
foolish  errors,  and  a  Brief  Testimony  against 
divinity  degrees  in  the  universities.  This  al- 
together was  a  pretty  large  work,  containing 
much  excellent  Christian  doctrine,  but  of  a 
nature  very  similar  to  his  former  works 
noticed  above ;  so  that  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  bringing  forward  a  few  detached  ex- 
tracts. 

He  says :  "  Had  not  Christian  people  thus 
unchristianly  delivered  up  their  judgments  to 
the  clergy,  and  that  in  the  very  highest 
points  of  religion,  Christianity  had  not  been 
so  miserably -blinded  and  corrupted  as  it  is, 
and  the  mystery  of  iniquity  had  not  so  much 
prevailed  in  the  world  as  now  it  hath.  For 
when  Christians  would  not  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  were  of  God,  and  the  doctrines, 
whether  they  were  the  word  of  God  or  not, 


but  thought  this  a  matter  too  high  for  them, 
and  would  refer  and  submit  all  to  the  judgment 
of  their  ministers  ;  then  antichrist  (the  apostle 
of  the  devil)  came  forth  boldly,  and  proudly 
exalted  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
and  his  kingdom  above  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world." 

"  The  trial  of  spirits  doth  unquestionably 
belong  to  all  men  who  have  received  the 
Spirit  of  God.  For  to  this  Spirit  of  God, 
which  dwells  in  the  faithful,  the  gift  of  dis- 
cerning spirits  is  inseparably  annexed  ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  truly  dwells  in  all 
true  Christians,  cannot  deceive  nor  be  de- 
ceived in  the  trial  of  spirits.  So  that  this 
now  is  a  common  grace,  that  in  some  meas- 
ure belongs  to  all  true  Christians,  who  have 
received  the  unction  that  teach eth  them  all 
things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie." 

"  Now  the  true  prophets,  speaking  the  word 
of  God  by  and  in  his  Spirit,  do  also  speak  it 
in  the  right  sense,  and  after  the  true  mind  of 
Christ ;  as  Paul  sayeth  of  himself  and  of  other 
believers  who  had  received  the  Spirit,  'We 
have  the  mind  of  Christ.'  But  the  false 
prophets,  though  they  speak  the  word  of  the 
letter  exactly,  and  that  according  to  the  very 
original,  and  curiosity  of  criticisms,  yet  speak- 
ing it  without  the  Spirit,  they  are  false 
prophets  before  God  and  his  true  church ; 
seeing  all  right  prophecy  hath  proceeded  from 
the  Spirit  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  but  es- 
pecially it  must  so  proceed  in  the  days  of  the 
New  Testament,  wherein  God  hath  promised 
the  largest  effusion  of  his  Spirit." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  treatise,  after  mak- 
ing some  remarks  on  the  text,  "  They  are  of 
the  world,  therefore  speak  they  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  heareth  them,"  he  says: 
"  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  not  study, 
parts,  breeding,  learning,  nor  any  natural 
endowments  or  acquired  accomplishments, 
that  will  deliver  any  man  out  of  this  world 
(or  corrupt  state  of  mankind),  or  that  can 
change  his  nature,  or  give  him  the  least  place 
or  interest  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  only 
a  new  birth,  and  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
whereby  we  are  made  the  children  of  God  ; 
without  which,  men  are  still  of  the  world, 
notwithstanding  all  their  other  improve-' 
ments." 

In  his  preface  to  the  Confutation  of  Simp- 
son, after  quoting  Wycliffe,  Huss,  Luther, 
and  Melancthon,  he  says :  "  NowT,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  this  work  [of  exposing  the 
carnal  clergy,  and  the  false  pretences  and 
heathenish  instruction  of  the  universities  of 
that  day]  should  be  done,  so,  through  the 
grace  of  Christ,  was  I  made  willing  to  do  it, 
seeing  nobody  else  more  fit  and  able  did  ap-  1 
pear.  And  well  knowing  that  he  that  pro-  ■ 
vokes  the  universities  and  clerg}'  against  him,  » 
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provokes  '  principalities  and  powers,  and  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world'  against 
him  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  example  of  Wycliffe, 
Huss,  Luther,  Tindal,  and  others ;  I  have, 
therefore,  according  to  Christ's  counsel,  sat 
down  and  counted  the  cost  of  this  undertak- 
ing, and  after  all,  do  say,  '  the  Lord  is  on  my 
side,  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto 
me.'  " 

"  If  any  say,  I  myself  relate  [belong]  to  the 
university,  why  then  do  I  speak  against  it 
thus  ?    I  answer,  that  I  neither  do,  nor  will 
relate  to  the  university,  as  it  is  polluted  with 
any  of  the  abominations  herein  mentioned. 
But,  as  by  the  providence  of  God  alone,  I 
have  been  brought  to  that  relation  in  which 
I  now  stand,  and  continue  in  it,  against  the 
wills  and  workings  of  many  ;  so,  through  his 
good  pleasure,  I  will  remain,  till  he  shall 
otherwise  dispose  of  me  ;  and  during  my  so- 
journing with  them,  I  will  not  fail  to  testify 
against  their  evil,  and  to  endeavor  to  win  all 
those  whom  God  shall  persuade  to  receive  his 
truth,  from  heathenism  to  the  gospel,  and 
from,  antichrist  to  Christ.    Wherefore,  let 
;  none  be  offended  that  I  am  made  willing  fro 
hazard  and  part  with  my  worldly  accommo- 
'  dations  for  Christ's  name's  sake.  But  let  them 
rather  praise  the  grace  of  God,  which  hath 
i  enabled  me  to  witness  a  good  confession, 
I  whatever  worldly  disadvantage  I  might  run 
into  thereby.    Wherefore,  welcome  the  right- 
eousness, power,  wisdom,  truth,  word  and 
whole  kingdom  of  Christ,  though  they  swallow 
[up  all  my  earthly  accommodations.  For 
!such  fear  and  love  of  his  name  hath  the 
(Lord  graciously  put  into  my  heart,  that  I 
would  not  willingly  conceal  anything  of  his 
i  most  precious  truth,  either  to  gain  or  to  pre- 
j  serve  to  myself  the  whole  world.    And  so, 
l!  righteous  Father,  not  my  will  be  done,  nor 
|  theirs,  but '  thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is 
J  in  heaven.' " 

I    He  then  rehearses  Simpson's  errors,  and 
h^hows  their  utter  inconsistency  with  sound 
doctrine,  and  with  the  state  of  the  facts  as 
('regarded  the  universities;  where,  though  pro- 
|fessing  to  teach  religion,  a  vast  amount  of 
fthQ  falsities  and  impurities  of  the  heathen  my- 
\hol<>(jy  was  daily  taught,  to  the  great  contami- 
nation of  the  morals  of  the  youth  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  such  poison. 

In  regard  to  schools,  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand clearly  his  position,  as  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  True  it  is,  that  they  who  have  sought,  the 
uibversion  of  Christian  schools,  wherein  the 
loci  Hue  of  the  gospel  is  purely  taught,  with* 
>ut  t  he  mixture  of  philosophy  and  heat  holi- 
sm, they  all  have  been  and  are  very  enemies 
Lo  true  religion.  But  they  that  seek  to  put 
iown  heathenish  schools,  and  to  erect  Chris- 


tian, or  to  reform  the  schools  of  heathen  into 
Christian,  or  to  remove  heathenism  out  of 
Christian  schools,  they  are  not,  before  God 
and  good  men,  enemies  to  true  religion,  but 
the  great  friends  of  it." 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  in  a  small 
treatise  on  "  the  Right  Reformation  of  Learn- 
ing," he  states  his  sentiments  respecting  a 
Christian  education  more  fully;  a  part  of 
which  is  as  follows  : 

"  There  neither  is,  nor  can  be  any  greater 
evil,  than  to  bring  up  children  in  ease  and 
idleness,  and  to  suffer  them  to  live  freely  and 
without  control,  according  to  [their]  natural 
lusts  and  corruptions,"  etc. 

"  I  conceive  it  meet  that  the  civil  power 
should  take  great  care  of  the  education  of 
youth,  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  that  con- 
cern them,  and  as  one  of  the  worthiest  things 
they  can  do  in  the  world  ;  inasmuch  as  what 
the  youth  now  is,  the  whole  commonwealth 
will  shortly  be. 

"  To  this  end,  it  is  meet  that  schools,  if 
wanting,  be  erected  throughout  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  that  not  only  in  cities  and  great 
towns,  but  also,  as  much  as  may  be,  in  smaller 
villages;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  nation 
take  great  care  that  godly  men  especially 
have  the  charge  of  greater  schools  ;  and  also 
that  no  women  be  permitted  to  teach  little 
children  in  villages,  but  such  as  are  the  most 
sober  and  grave  ;  and  that  the  magistrate  af- 
ford all  suitable  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance. 

"  That  in  such  schools  they  first  teach  them 
to  read  their  native  tongue,  which  they  speak 
without  teaching  ;  and  then  presently,  as  the) 
understand,  bring  them  to  read  the  HolV 
Scriptures ;  which,  though  for  the  present 
they  understand  not,  yet  may  they,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  come  to  understand  them 
afterward. 

<  "  That  in  cities  and  greater  towns,  where 
are  the  greater  schools,  and  the  greater  op- 
portunities to  send  children  to  them,  they 
teach  them  also  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
and  the  Hebrew  also,  which  is  the  easiest  of 
them  all,  and  ought  to  be  in  great  account 
with  us,  for  the  Old  Testament's  sake.  And 
it  is  most  heedfully  to  be  regarded,  that  iu 
teaching  youth  the  tongues,  to  wit,  tiio  (ireek 
and  Latin,  such  heathenish  authors  be  m<x<t 
careftilly  avoided,  be  their  language  never  so 
good,  whose  writings  are  full  of  the  fables, 
vanities,  filthincss,  lasciviousnos.  idolatries 
and  wickedness  of  the  heathen.  Svin<* 
usually,  while  youth  do  learn  the  language 
of  the  heathen,  they  also  learn  their  wieke  1- 
ncss  in  that  language ;  whereas  it  were  far 
better  for  them  to  wan!  tlx  ir  Ungual,  than 
to  be  possessed  with  their  wickedness.  And 

I  what  should  Christian  youth  have  to  do  w  th 
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the  heathenish  poets,  who  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  devil's  prophets,  and  delivered  forth 
their  writings  in  his  spirit  ?" 

"It  may  be  convenient  also,  that  there 
may  be  some  universities  or  colleges,  for  the 
instructing  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts,  beyond  grammar  and  rhetoric 
.  .  .  .  but  the  mathematics  especiallly 
are  to  be  had  in  good  esteem  in  universities 
.  .  .  .  which,  as  they  carry  no  wicked- 
ness in  them,  so  are  they  besides,  very  useful 
to  human  society,  and  the  affairs  of  this 
present  life." 

He  then  advocates  the  scattering  of  colleges 
through  various  parts  of  the  nation,  and  re- 
commends, with  Luther,  that  a  portion  of  the 
education  should  be  devoted  to  the  useful  arts 
or  some  lawful  calling  ;  and  adds :— "  If  this 
course  were  taken  in  the  disposing  and  order- 
ing colleges  and  studies,  it  would  come  to 
pass  that  twenty  would  learn  then,  where  one 
learns  now ;  and  also  by  degrees,  many  men, 
on  whom  God  shall  please  to  pour  forth  his 
Spirit,  may  grow  up  to  teach  the  people, 
while  yet  they  live  in  an  honest  calling  and 
employment,  as  the  apostles  did.  And  this 
would  give  them  great  efficacy  and  power  in 
teaching,  while  they  lived  by  faith,  through 
their  honest  labor,  and  were  delivered  from 
the  mischief  of  idleness." 

"And  by  this  means  may  the  chargeable 
and  burdensome  maintenance  of  the  carnal 
clergy,  by  degrees  be  taken  away,  and  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  very  nations  them- 
selves, be  supplied  with  a  more  faithful, 
Christian  and  spiritual  ministry  than  now  it 
hath,  at  a  far  less  rate.  For  God  hath  prom- 
ised, in  the  last  days  '  to  pour  out  his  Spirit 
on  all  flesh,  and  the  sons,  and  daughters,  and 
servants,  and  handmaids,  shall  prophesy/ 
and  then  '  shall  knowledge  cover  the  earth, 
as  the  waters  do  the  seas.' " 
[  But  now  briefly  to  return  to  his  Confuta- 
tion of  Simpson's  Errors — in  animadverting 
on  his  absurd  assumption,  that  all  divinity  is 
swaddled  in  human  learning,  he  conceives 
that  all  Christians  must,  at  first  reading  of 
this,  acknowledge  that  such  doctrine  is  not 
divine,  but  philosophical;  and  affirms,  that 
"  if  all  divinity  be  swaddled  in  human  learn- 
ing, all  such  divinity  hath  no  great  depth, 
seeing  the  bottom  of  human  learning  is  easily 
fathomed;"  adding,  "I  conceive  he  might 
speak  thus,  that  all  divinity  is  wrapped  up 
in  human  learning,  to  deter  ,  the  common 
people  from  the  study  and  inquiry  after  it, 
and  to  cause  them  still  to  expect  all  divinity 
from  the  clergy,  who,  by  their  education, 
have  attained  to  that  human  learning  which 
the  plain  people  are  destitute  of.  For  it 
is  the  old  and  new  design  of  antichrist,  to 


make  the  people  depend  on  the  clergy  for  all 
divinity,  though  the  people  have  the  Scrip- 
tures as  near  them,  and  the  grace  of  God 
usually  nearer  to  them,  than  they;  seeing 
'  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace 
to  the  humble.' " 

"  And  now,"  he  reverentially  concludes, 
"  O  blessed  Lord  Jesus,  who  wast  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  but  yet  art  risen  from  the 
dead  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  and  art  ascended 
on  high  to  fill  all  things,  have  mercy  on  thy 
poor  church,  which  is  so  grievously  rent  and 
torn  this  day  by  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing ; 
and  is  thus  hurt  and  consumed  by  poisonous 
doctrines  of  men,  who  seek  themselves,  and 
their  own  thing?,  to  the  harm  and  ruin  of  thy 
poor  people !  O  thou  Son  of  the  living  God, 
who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  how 
shall  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  be  brought 
down,  when  the  hands  of  such  men,  who  seem 
pillars  in  the  church,  are  stretched  forth  so 
strongly  to  hold  it  up  ?  And  how  shall  the 
days  of  antichrist  be  shortened,  when  his 
kingdom  is  coming  forth  again,  in  the  great- 
est deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  that 
hath  ever  yet  appeared  in  the  world  to  delude 
the  nations?  O  Lord,  remember  all  thy 
promises,  and  make  haste  to  destroy  Babylon 
the  great,  with  all  its  mysteries  of  righteous- 
ness and  unrighteousness,  and  let  it  sink  as  a 
millstone  in  the  sea,  without  any  hope  or 
possibility  of  a  resurrection.  And  seeing 
there  is  no  hand  of  man  stretched  out  for  this 
work,  but  all  hands  are  against  it ;  do  thou 
destroy  it,  O  Lord,  without  hand,  even  with 
the  Spirit  of  thy  mouth,  and  the  brightness  of 
thy  coming,  according  to  the  truth  of  thy 
promises,  and  the  unutterable  sighs  and  j 
groans  of  thy  Spirit,  occasioned  thereby,  in  | 
the  hearts  of  all  thy  faithful  and  elect.  Even 
so,  Lord,  and  let  thy  kingdom  come,  and 
make  no  long  tarrying.  Amen." 

We  have  no  further  account  of  this  spirit- 
ually-minded and  enlightened  man,  until  the 
year  1662,  about  two  years  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  England, 
when  he  was  ejected  from  his  position  in  the 
college,  as  a  non-conformist. 


As  long  as  God  tries  us  he  is  not  saying,  j 
"  Let  him  alone."  He  would  not  thus  prune 
the  tree,  if  he  had  sentenced  it  to  be  cut  down.  J 
I  see  what  once  I  did  not,  and  the  discovery 
is  painful :  but  if  he  was  minded  to  kill  me, 
he  would  not  have  showed  me  such  things  as 
these.  That  be  far  from  him  to  trifle  with  my 
misery.  In  vain  the  enemy  says,  "  But  thy 
sins  are  so  numerous  and  aggravated." 
So  they  are ;  but  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
I  should  apply  for  mercy.  Pardon  my  in- 
iquity, for  it  is  great ! 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  INCITEMENT  TO  THOUGHT. 

As  years  roll  around,  how  many  are  swept 
away  from  the  scene  of  action.  Death  makes 
inroads  upon  all  ranks,  all  classes,  all  ages. 
No  respecter  of  persons  is  he.  He  may  call 
for  the  millionaire  just  as  he  has  cast  up  his 
interest,  summed  up  the  amount  of  his  in- 
come, placed  his  bonds  in  the  iron  chest,  and 
exulting  in  his  success,  say,  "  Mine  own 
right  hand  hath  gotten  me  much ;"  but  the 
pale  messenger  says,  "  It  is  no  longer  thine, 
give  up  thy  stewardship ;"  andthe  hand  looses 
its  grasp  and  falls  motionless,  and  the  tongue 
ceases  to  boast  of  exact  calculations.  Another 
reckoning  now  comes  ;  accounts  must  be  given 
in  before  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  Now,  if  he  has  no  treasure  in  heaven, 
he  is  poor  indeed.  His  tact  for  adding  house 
to  house  and  field  to  field  is  not  considered 
here  ;  fame  and  distinction  weigh  nothing.  He 
must  give  an  account  according  to  his  deeds, 
and  such  will  be  his  reward.  Perhaps  beside 
him  may  stand  one  whose  life  here  was  a 
series  of  suffering,  who,  like  the  man  of  sorrows, 
had  nowhere  to  lay  his  head,  but  who  had 
led  a  life  of  self-denial,  borne  the  frowns  of 
the  haughty  patiently,  endured  privations 
without  complaining,  and  done  the  best  he 
could.  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of 
his  pilgrimage ;  but  he  has  loved  his  Maker, 
served  his  followers  according  to  ability,  and 
the  Judge  says,  "  Where  little  is  given,  little 
is  required."  Open  the  portals  of  Paradise  to 
him.  We  cannot  serve  two  masters,  let  us 
then  in  all  humility  serve  God  ;  and  in  so 
doing,  all  things  of  a  lower  order  will  be  made 
use  of  as  his  gifts,  promoting  our  own  com- 
fort, and  also  subserving  nobler  purposes  by 
extending  benefits  broadcast  over  the  world 
amongst  his  children.  As  the  year  has  now 
closed  upon  us,  may  we  take  a  solemn  review 
of  all  that  has  past,  bring  every  thing  to 
the  test  of  the  Supreme  Judge ;  let  his  holy 
spirit  be  auditor — 'the  angelic  host  witnesses — 
and.  see  if  the  answer  of  well-done  be  the 
award  given.  If  not,  commence  at  once  to 
set  all  things  in  order,  for  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge, work  nor  device  in  the  grave  whither  we 
go,  nor  can  any  one  return  to  correct  mistakes. 
Oh,  how  deep' are  the  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent moment!  The  eternal  destiny  of  the  im- 
mortal soul  may  hang  upon  the  result  of  its 
acts  or  decision.  S.  1  [. 

Faith  is  the  Messed  fcree  which  produces 

the  noble  and  the  divine  fruitfl  of  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  true  felicity.     But  it  is  of  so  line 

and  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  grow 
nor  thrive  in  the  cold  and  barren  soil  of  man's 
heart,  without  his  incessant  bare  and  indus- 
try.— Howe. 


"how  old  art  thou?" 

BY  JOHN  PING  AY. 

It  was  a  memorable  answer  that  Jacob  gave 
in  reply  to  this  question  of  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt:  "The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pil- 
grimage are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  : 
few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my 
life  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days 
of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers,  in  the 
days  of  their  pilgrimage." — Gen.  xlvii.  8. 

The  question  of  the  monarch  had  no  deeper 
purpose,  we  may  well  suppose,  than  to  gratfy 
a  curiosity  awakened  by  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  aged  patriarch.  But  to  one 
whose  mortal  life  is  measured  by  fleeting 
years,  it  may  become  an  inquiry  of  most 
serious  moment.  Allow  me,  then,  not  prompt- 
ed by  any  idle  or  impertinent  curiosity,  but 
animated  by  an  earnest  zeal  for  your  improve- 
ment, to  propose  to  the  friendly  reader  who 
may  peruse  this  page,  the  interesting  inquiry  : 
"  How  old  art  thou  f 

The  young  regard  the  question  with  inter- 
est ;  and  associating  the  lapse  of  years  with  a 
day  of  festivity  or  mirth,  or  congratulation 
at  the  close  of  every  twelfth-month  of  their 
life,  become  quite  impatient  for  the  return  of 
the  birth-day. 

Not  finding  in  the  present  that  which 
meets  their  wishes,  they  think  they  see  it  in 
the  distant  future,  and  chide  the  tardy  years 
which  keep  them  from  their  desire.  Ere  long 
they  find  that  the  moments  which  they  have 
chided  for  delay,  are  rushing  onward  with  an 
impetuosity  wThich  they  would  gladly  detain. 
The  birth-days  multiply.  They  seem  to  stand 
nearer  and  nearer  together.  Twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  are  hurrying  on  to  complete  the 
three-score  years  and  ten. 

At  what  point  of  progress,  dear  reader, does 
this  inquiry  find  you  now:  "How  old  art  thtmf" 

Do  not  fear  to  pause  and  ask  yourself  tins 
qustion,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  arithmetic, 
but  as  having  to  do  with  the  great  errand  of 
your  life. 

Has  your  tcisdom  increased  icith  your  increasing  yearn? 

Age  is  not  wisdom  ;  observation  is  not  wis- 
dom ;  learning  is  not  wisdom.  Wisdom,  in- 
deed, requires  time  for  its  development,  but 
time  alone  will  never  make  us  wise.  We 
need  to  read,  to  study,  to  reflect;  to  collect 
the  experience  of  the  past;  to  keep  our  eyes 
open  upon  the  present;  from  our  successes 
and  our  failures  alike,  to  learn  how  to  shape 
our  future  course.  He  only  is  truly  wise, 
whose  Learning,  observation  ami  experience 
teach  him  to  avoid  the  errors  ami  lollies  of 
the  past,  ami  to  make  the  most  of  the  present 
fleeting  hour.  Are  you.  then,  really  any 
wiser  from  what  you  have  read,  or  seen,  or 
known?  Are  you  more  skilful  to  avoid  the 
paths  of  error,  or  to  find  the  ways  of  truth? 
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Do  the  errors  of  the  past  tend  to  preserve  you 
from  present  mistake?  If  not,  what  is  the 
progress  of  years  doing  for  you  ?  When  will 
you  be  wise? 

Have  your  own  expectations  concerning  yourself  been 
fulfilled? 

In  the  day-dreams  of  childhood  and  youth, 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  sketch  plans  of 
what  you  would  be  and  do  in  coming  time. 
Many  a  portrait  of  your  future  self  have  you 
drawn,  and  admired  the  picture.  Your  igno- 
rance was  to  give  place  to  knowledge,  your 
indolence  to  industry,  your  self-indulgence  to 
self-control.  Your  foolish  or  sinful  habits 
were  to  be  overcome ;  your  evil  and  unamia- 
ble  tempers  to  be  subdued.  Yourself  the  hero 
of  your  own  musings,  you  have  reveled  in  the 
thought  of  the  attainments  you  would  make, 
and  the  grand  enterprises  you  would  accom- 
plish for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  Compare 
now  the  foreshadowing  of  the  past,  with  the 
realities  of  the  present ;  your  expected  attain- 
ments, with  the  actual  attainments  of  the 
present  hour ;  your  actual  achievements,  with 
the  brigh*t  anticipations  of  former  days. 
What  has  the  lapse  of  time  done  in  you,  and 
for  you  ?  Count  the  number  of  your  departed 
years,  and  tell  how  many  more  must  pass,  at 
your  present  rate  of  progress,  before  your  ex- 
pectations will  be  fulfilled ;  your  ignorance 
enlightened,  your  indolence  taught  industry, 
your  evil  habits  reformed,  your  unholy  tem- 
pers subdued,  your  projected  works  accom- 
plished. 

Have  the  reasonable  expectations  o  f  your  friends  con- 
cerning you  been  fulfilled? 

It  would  not  be  strange,  if  in  the  loving 
and  partial  estimate  of  friends  your  powers 
had  been  over-valued,  and  expectations  to 
some  extent  unreasonable,  had  been  enter- 
tained respecting  your  future  importance. 
They  may  have  expected  more  of  you  than  a 
sober  judgment  would  have  approved.  But, 
leaving  out  of  the  account  every  unwarrant- 
able expectation,  have  you  really  proved  in 
your  character  and  attainments  and  achieve- 
ments, what  your  friends  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect ?  Has  the  unfolded  flower  redeemed  the 
fair  promise  of  the  undeveloped  bud  ?  Time 
has  been  speeding  on  its  way,  the  number  of 
your  years  increasing  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  those  interested  in  your  story  have  been 
looking  eagerly  for  fruit.  Shall  the  master 
address  you  as  a  barren  fig  tree,  a  cumberer 
of  the  ground :  "  Behold  these  many  years  I 
come  seeking  fruit  and  find  none  t" 
Has  your  improvement  kept  paee  with  your  privileges  ? 

It  is  at  once  a  just  and  natural  principle  of 
requirement,  to  hold  man  responsible  for  that 
which  is  committed  to  his  trust.  "  For  unto 
whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be 
much  required ;  and  to  whom  men  have  com- 


mitted much,  of  him  will  they  ask  the  more." 
— Luke  xii.  48.    If  it  be  unreasonable  to  holdf 
the  man  with  one  talent  accountable  for  the| 
use  of  five,  equally  unreasonable  is  it  that  he  j 
who  has  five  in  hand  should  be  expected  to 
answer  but  for  one.   It  is  not,  then,  for  actual 
improvement  merely  that  man  is  to  hold  him- 1 
self  accountable,  but  for  relative  improvement  ?j 
— improvement  measurad  by  opportunities,  j 
You  may  have  made  but  little  progress ;  but  ii 
your  opportunities  have  been  small.    You  I 
will  be  judged  according  to  what  you  have,  | 
and  not  according  to  what  you  have  not.  ,11 
You  may  have  made  great  progress ;  yet  such  i| 
have  been  your  opportunities,  that  your  pro- 1 
gress  should  have  been  greater  still.    The  § 
native  talents  with  which  you  were  endowed  ;  f 
the  early  examples  which  you  witnessed ;  the  1 
early  instructions  which  you  received ;  the  i| 
early  freedom  from  care  and  labor  which  you  \ 
enjoyed;  all  enter  into  the  account  when; | 
measuring  your  improvement.    The  date  of™ 
responsibility  reckons  from  a  very  early  hour.  || 
No  definite  day  or  hour  can  be  named;  but  J 
we  know  that  it  must  begin  at  the  earliest  t| 
period  in  which  we  are  capable  of  distinguish-  | 
ing  right  from  wrong.  > 
Consider,  then,  your  opportunities  of  know- 1 
ledge.    How  many  years  have  you  been  mas-  J 
ter  of  the  art  of  reading  ?    In  this  you  had  | 
the  key  to  all  knowledge.     A  diligent  use  of  j 
time  which  has  been  actually  thrown  away,  j 
or  dissipated  in  idleness,  might  have  placed  I 
at  your  disposal  vast  treasures  of  information. 
The  records  of  history,  the  experience  of  the 
wise,  the  triumphs  of  philosophy,  the  wonders  l 
of  science,  might,  in  large  measure,  have  been 
your  possession,  if,  from  time  to  time,  you  had  1 
summoned  yourself  to  account.    Should  you  1 1 
number  your  years  by  your  attainments,  what 
would  be  your  answer  to  the  question:  " How 
old  art  thou  t" 

Review  the  records  of  the  past.  Call  to  i 
mind  the  great  names,  the  marvellous  events, 
the  memorable  dates  of  history.  What  por- 
tion of  these  have  you  at  command  ?  Review 
the  names  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  ^  Ex- 
amine yourself  on  those  with  which  you  judge 
yourself  the  most  familiar ;  or  those  with 
which  you  have  had  the  largest  opportunities 
of  acquaintance ;  or  those  which  your  calling 
in  life  renders  it  most  necessary  that  you 
should  pursue;  or  those  for  familiarity  with 
which  you  have  credit  among  your  neighbors  ; 
and  you  may  feel  the  blush  of  shame  kindling 
upon  your  cheek  at  the  deep  and  mortifying 
sense  of  your  own  ignorance. 

It  is  good  to  think  of  the  progress  of  years, 
and  to  measure  their  number  by  our  attain- 
ments. We  sometimes  find  ourselves  to  be 
children,  when  we  had  flattered  ourselves 
that  we  were  men.    And  when  some  faithful 
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reprover  comes  to  charge  us  with  our  ignor- 
ance, how  do  our  own  hearts  second  the  ac- 
cusation :  "  When  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be 
teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you." 
Ignorance  is  not  our  crime,  nor  our  shame ; 
but  ignorance  of  truths  which  we  have  had 
the  means  of  knowing  : — "  How  old  art  thou?" 
— When  will  your  ignorance  be  wise  ? 

To  us,  this  life  should  be  "  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  more  than  raiment."  Every 
day  should  enlighten  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
duty,  and  witness  some  new  conquest  over 
passion,  or  prejudice,  or  pride. — Do  we  know 
our  duty  better,*for  the  lapse  of  time  ?  Is  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  more  acute  and  dis- 
cerning for  its  use  ?  Are  we  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  fixed  and  holy  principle? 
Do  we  gain  any  victories  over  our  appetites 
or  passions  ?  Do  we  rule  our  own  spirits  by 
any  wiser  or  sterner  control?  Are  we  not 
conscious  still  of  childish  weakness  and  in- 
firmity ? 

We  are  parents,  it  may  be,  and  we  often 
chide  the  folly,  the  impatience,  the  wayward- 
ness of  our  children.  But  when  they  are 
most  weak,  and  most  impatient,  and  most 
wayward,  do  they  not  most  clearly,  and  most 
to  our  mortification,  reproduce  the  very  ex- 
amples they  have  seen  in  ourselves?  Are  we 
not  more  guilty,  more  censurable,  than  the 
children  whom  we  reprove,  in  the  very  par- 
ticulars for  which  we  reprove  them  ?  When 
will  age  bring  the  wisdom  that  we  need? 
Who  of  us  can  say :  "  When  I  was  a  child  I 
spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man, 
I  put  away  childish  things?" — 1  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

(To  be  continued.) 

  -4«fr~~  

SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  .LETTERS. 

,  J)ear  :— Thou  sayst,  "  Will  it  do  for  us 

to  conclude  the  life-giving  stream  is  ever  use- 
less, valueless  and  wasted,  even  though  it  be 
hidden  in  its  flowings  ?  We  cannot  so  believe 
in  reference  to  the  outward  world  and  its  re- 
sources, some  of  which  are  still  deeply  hidden 
from  man's  eye ;  may  we  not  rather  look  upon 
these  as  a  reserve  force — so  designed  by  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  ?  A  hidden  stream  surely  has 
its  serviced"  My  conviction  for  a  long  time 
has  been  that  nothing  the  (Stood  Being  ever 

created  or  bestowed  was  useless.    As  recorded 

in  the  early  history  of  creation*  so  in  all  time, 
"God  saw  every  thing  that  be  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good*1  But  the  point  before 
my  mind  When  I  wrote  to  thee  was  the  needed 
&H3penwtwn  of  man  in  the  Divine  economy,  or 

as  a  part  ot  it.,  to  render  the  gifts  and  bless- 
ings Of  Providence  more  practically  and  abun- 
dantly Serviceable  than  lie  leaves  them,  and 
to  which  He  Invites  US,  as  tor  instance.  I>y  the 
spring  gushing  forth,  showing  that  the  waters 


are  in  the  earth,  and  could  be  found  beneath 
the  surface  if  sought  for.  We  should  not 
leave  Providence  to  do  all,  nor  we,  in  our 
own  wisdom  and  strength,  undertake  to  do 
all;  but  man  should  employ  the  powers  with 
ivhich  he  is  endowed,  in  harmony  with  the  Divine 
mind,  to  render  the  good  gifts  within  his  reach 
of  more  service  to  himself,  and  consequently 
to  the  higher  glory  of  the  Supreme  Good. 
I  will  endeavor  to  render  my  meaning  clearer 
by  illustrations.  Our  settlement  is  very  much 
on  a  ridge,  and  of  course  has  few  streams  and 
but  little  water-power.  A  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, seeing  the  difficulty  in  the  neighborhood 
of  getting  sawing  and  grinding  done,  dug  a 
large  well,  and  erected  a  steam  saw  and  grist 
mill.  Then,  using  his  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties with  which  the  Good  Being  has  en- 
dowed water,  and  properly  and  wisely  adapt- 
ing means  to  ends — all  of  which  proceed  from 
the  one  Source — he  makes  part  of  the  water 
of  the  well  raise  another  part,  to  saw  timber 
with  which  to  build  houses,  make  fences,  and 
for  many  other  conveniences;  and  also  to 
make  nice  flour  for  the  whole  settlement, 
grind  food  for  stock,  &c.  Moreover,  the  cattle 
drink  of  the  waste-water,  chickens,  ducks  and 
birds  sip  at  the  little  pools,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  seems  benefited  and  blessed  by 
his  rendering  active  what  was  before  hidden 
and  comparatively  valueless,  though  no  doubt 
good.  Now,  no  known  disadvantage  or  in- 
convenience in  any  way  arises  from  his  thus 
tapping  the  "  hidden  stream,"  and  employing 
part  of  it  for  these  purposes. 

This  illustration  is  from  near  my  home  ;  a 
more  interesting  one,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  is 
near  thine,  in  the  Schuylkill  River.  That 
beautiful  stream  formerly  passed  on  directly 
to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  thence  to  the  ocean,  until  some 
mind,  under  the  enlightenment  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  as  I  fully  believe, — for  nil  that  is 
good  comes  from  the  one  Source, — by  employ- 
ing His  laws,  and  the  properties  with  which 
lie  endows  matter,  makes  a  part  of  it  raise 
another  part  to  a  mound,  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed and  distributed,  by  its  own  force,  to 
the  different  families  all  over  your  city,  bring- 
ing comforts,  conveniences  and  blessings 
through  your  houses.  And  the  Delaware 
does  not  suffer,  nor  does  the  Atlantic — noth- 
ing suffers;  and  yet  how  many  are  blessed. 
How  great  the  contrast  with  what  would  have 
been  had  the  river  continued  to  flow  on  un- 
interruptedly, ns  it  would  have  done  but  fbr 
these  active  and  enlightened  minds.  In  my 
view,  there  are  many  spiritual  Schuylkill*, 
passing  quietly  on  as  to  the  creator  river  and 
the  ocean,  the  water*  of  which,  by  using  ac- 
cessible means,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Wisdom  and    Tower  that  will  no  more  k 
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withheld  in  the  spiritual  than  the  physical 
world,  might  be  distributed,  to  comfort, 
strengthen  and  bless  many.  Then  the  clay, 
sand  and  marble  had  their  uses  in  their  quiet 
beds ;  but  how  much  greater  since  the  en- 
lightenment of  man  has  placed  them  in  the 
beautiful  and  comfortable  structures  of  your 
city.  Also,  coal  in  its  bed  fills  undoubtedly 
it3  place  so  far  in  the  Divine  economy ;  but, 
when  employed  as  a  means  adapted  to  useful 
ends,  •  how  much  more  has  it  performed  to 
comfort  and  bless  man,  and  thus  to  glorify 
God,  during  the  last  century,  than  if  during 
the  thousands  of  years  it  had  lain  quietly  in 
the  mines. 

If  thou  wilt  not  tire  of  my  illustrations, 
which  seem  to  crowd  upon  me,  I  will  refer  to 
iron  in  the  ore,  contrasted  with  its  use  in  the 
needle,  the  axe,  the  plough,  and  the  innumer- 
able other  useful  purposes  to  which  it  is 
directed,  by  enlightened  intelligence  using 
those  laws  and  properties  which  are  among 
the  good  gifts  of  Providence,  the  better  to 
adapt  some  of  his  other  gifts  to  the  wants  of 
His  rational  creatures.    Oh,  were  there  the 
same  life,  the  same  faith,  the  same  effort  and 
industry,  in  the  spiritual  realities  and  laws, 
as  in  the  physical,  with  the  collection  that 
might  and  should  be  made  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples  furnished   by  experience,  with  the 
adaptation  of  them  as  means  to  ends,  begin- 
ning in  early  life,  and  pursuing  as  steadily  in 
the  one  as  the  other,  what  a  different  con- 
dition of  things,  in  my  view,  would  exist. 
But  I  am  by  no  means  discouraged.    I  think 
there  is  a  tendency  and  a  progress  in  this  di- 
rection.   The  great  Spirit  is  continually  at 
work.    As  in  the  physical  world,  according 
to  the  conclusions  of  those  who  are  most 
deeply  learned  in  the  Book  of  Nature,  the 
vast  mountain  ranges,  such  as  the  Andes, 
Alleghanies  and  Rocky  Mountains,  have  been 
raised,  little  by  little, — perhaps  not  over  three 
or  four  feet  in  a  century,  and  even  more 
slowly, — but  still  raised  by  the  means  He  has 
adapted  to  that  end,  always  acting  in  the 
same  direction,  through  a  period  of  past  time 
which  no  one  can  estimate, — so  is  He  raising 
little  by  little,  higher  and  higher,  the  moun- 
tains (?)*  of  Truth,  Justice,  Love,  and  all  the 
elevated  and  ennobling  virtues,  to  be  more 
and  more  conspicuous,  and  to  be  beheld,  in 
their  loveliness  and  beauty,  from  greater  and 
greater  distances,  till,  in  time,  they  will  be 
seen,  loved,  admired  and  practiced  by  all  the 
families  of  the  earth;  so  that,  in  a  shorter 
period  than  has  been  employed  in  bringing 
our  physical  world  to  its  present  condition  of 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants 


*  Yes  ;  comparable  to  physical  mountains,  as  the 
appointed  means  of  Divine  Providence,  to  give 
origin,  flow  and  force  to  the  streams. 


will  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  of  the  hu- 
man family,  now  comparatively  so  entirely  in 
its  infancy,  be  brought  to  fully  as  advanced 
a  condition.  Deity  never  fails  of  His  pur- 
pose. He  must  have  intended  a  higher  moral 
condition  of  mankind  generally  on  this  earth 
than  now  exists ;  and  that  purpose  will  ulti- 
mately be  effected,  and  is  being  effected  slowly, 
as  comparable  to  a  few  feet  a  century,  but  is 
destined  to  go  on,  until,  using  a  figure  of 
Scripture,  "  Righteousness  shall  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  do  the  sea." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  2,  1869. 


The  Year  1869. — Our  present  issue  bears  i 
the  date  of  the  New  Year,  and  forms  another  era 
from  which  to  date  wise  resolves  for  the 
future.  Be  the  record  of  the  past  what  it  ; 
may,  we  are  called  upon  to  let  it  suffice,  and 
not  suffer  the  present  to  be  consumed  in  idle 
regrets  for  opportunities  lost,  or  in  self  gratu- 
lations  for  what  may  have  been  well  done. 
The  present  bears  about  it  an  accountability 
which  can  only  be  met  by  each  moment  being 
occupied  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  us 
to  fulfil  the  mission  of  life  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  great  I  AM. 

Were  we  more  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
truth,  that  we  have  been  created  for  a  higher 
purpose  than  the  mere  enjoyment  of  transi- 
tory pleasures,  and  that  the  prize  worth 
possessing  is  to  be  obtained  by  obeying  the 
great  first  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,"  and  the  second,  which  is 
like  unto  it,  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
we  believe  that  we  should  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  close  of  the  year  to  discover,  that  verily 
it  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  in  doing  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  testified 
that  "  He  withholds  neither  grace  nor  glory, 
nor  any  good  thing  from  those  who  love  and 
serve  Him."  To  such  as  are  willing  to  walk 
therein,  the  path  of  duty  is  not  only  made 
plain,  but  if  there  be  faith  even  as  "  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,"  obstacles  comparable  to  a 
mountain  will  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

And  those  who  feel  as  if  in  a  frail  bark, 
tossed  by  a  tempestuous  sea,  may  witness  the 
calming  of  "  the  winds  and  waves  "  by  the 
same  power  which  delivered  the  disciples  in 
I  the  hour  of  peril,  if  the  Divine  Master  be 
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•ailed  upon  "  in  faith  nothing  doubting," 
*Vho  then  shall  fear,  or  of  whom  shall  we  be 
ifraid?  seeing  that  preservation  is  promised 
o  all  who  will  confide  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

In  recurring  to  the  past  year,  if  we  turn  to 
ndividual  experiences,  we  discover  the  usual 
variations  of  light  and  shadow  resting  upon 
;Mnany  households.  Valued  friends  within  the 
circle  of  our  acquaintance  have  been  removed. 
The  change  has  not  been  confined  to  those  who 
night  be  justly  compared  to  the  ripened  sheaf, 
but  also  among  the  middle-aged  and  youth, 
leath  has  reaped  with  unsparing  hand.  To 
some  he  brought  no  sting,  and  the  grave  had 
qo  victory.  They^had  "applied  their  hearts 
unto  wisdom,"  and  in  the  hour  of  need  they 
were  furnished  with  the  Christian's  staff,  upon 
which  they  leaned  in  confidence  as  they 
passed  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of 
(death,  and  they  "feared  no  evil." 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  greatly  blessed. 
[The  abundant  harvests  throughout  almost 
aevery  portion  of  our  country,  call  for  especial 
jgratitude  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  evidences 
[Jwhich  are  being  frequently  presented,  that  not 
a  few  among  the  many  who  have  accumulated 
wealth,  are  willing  to  aid  their  less  favored 
brethren.  May  the  number  of  these  be  in- 
creased. For  "  he  who  gives  to  the  poor  lends 
to  the  Lord," — and  "  the  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you." 

Though  the  circumstance  communicated  to 
us  by  our  friend  S.  B.  W.  is  one  of  much 
interest,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving  it 
publicity. 

Died,  of  diphtheria,  at  Prairie  Grove,  Henry  Co., 
Iowa,  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  Oscar,  sen 
of  Caleb  Russell,  Jr.,  and  Fhebe  E.  Russell,  aged 
nearly  two  years. 

 ,  at  his  residence  at  Prairie  drove,  Henry 

Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  12th  of  Twelfth  month,  iscs, 
after  an  illness  of  near  three  months,  John  Fknton, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  came  to 
Iowa  in  L855,  from  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  and  rendered 
efficient  aid  in  the  establishment  of  Prairie  Grove 
Monthl  y  and  Quarterly  Meetings  ;  was  at  die  time  of 

liis  doalli  and  for  inanv  yens  previously  an  Elder. 
The  writer  of  this  brief  DOtloe  enjoyed  the  aoquainl 
anOe  <>!    the  deceased   For  nearly  tilt  v'  years,  and  can 
bear  testimony  to  his  pure  Christian  okftffMter.  He 

was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  kind  Bather  and  an 
obliging  neighbor,  and  through  his  long  illness  he 
gave  evidenoe  of  hii  dependence  upon  hla  heavenly 
Father  for  his  spiritual  blessings  and  a  happy  im- 
mortality beyond  the  grave. 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month,  1868,  of 
pneumonia,  Tacey,  wife  of  Wm.  Satterthwaite,  in  her 
63d  year  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  12th  of 

Twelfth  month,  1868,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother 
Elias  Doty,  Eliza  Doty,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting.  She  had 
strong  faith  in  a  happy  immortality. 

 ,  on  the  14th  ult.,  John  R.  Pancoast,  son  of 

Tacy  R.  and  the  late  Eliakim  Pancoast,  in  the  36th 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  late  residence,  near  Easton,  MdM  on 

the  10th  of  Twelfth  month,  1868,  Isaac  Bowers,  in 
the  76th  year  of  his  age  ;  being  a  member,  and  elder 
of  Third  Haven  Meeting. 

 ,  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  29th 

of  Eleventh  month,  1868,  at  the  residence  of  her 
parents  Joseph  and  Ann  Chandler,  Sarah  Ann 
Chandler,  in  the  44th  year  of  her  age.  For  the  last 
two  years  of  her  life  she  passed  through  much  bodily 
affliction,  which  she  bore  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  patience,  never  having  been  heard  to  murmur  or 
complain. 

 ,  at  Yonge  Street,  C.W.,  on  the  30th  of  Tenth 

month,  1868,  Martha  Phillips,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Dr.  S.  E.  Phillips,  in  her  74th  year.  She  was  one 
of  those  that  witnessed  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  a  new  settlement  in  her  youth,  her  parents  being 
among  the  first  settlers,  and  lived  to  eDjoy  the  com- 
forts of  her  labors  iu  her  advancing  years.  She 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes  that  caused 
total  blindness  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  In  the 
patient  resignation  to  her  affliction  she  showed  forth  a 
Christian's  meekness,  creating  sympathy  in  a  wide- 
ly extended  circle  of  Friends.  She  occupied  the 
station  of  elder  in  Society  for  many  years,  and  was 
an  example  to  others  in  the  regular  attendance  of 
all  her  meetings  for  one  in  her  situation.  Her  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Friends'  burying-ground, 
after  a  solemn  and  impressive  meeting. 


friends'  fuel  association  for  the  poor 
Will  meet  this  ( Seventh- day )  evening,  First  month 
2d,  1869,  at  Race  St.  Meeting-house. 

yfn,  Heacock,  Clerk. 

first  day  schools. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools  with- 
in the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
on  Seventh-day  morning,  First  month  16th,  1869, 
at  10$  o'clock.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  reports 
and  representatives  in  attendance  from  all  the  First- 
day  Schools  and  kindred  organizations  within  our 
limits.  Trains  leave  Kensington  depot  at  7.30  A.M., 
Walnut  St.  wharf  6.30  and  8  A.M.,  and  West  Phila- 
delphia at  9.45 — (this  last  will  not  arrive  at  Trenton 
till  11.04  A.M.)  Returning  trains  leave  Trenton  at 
3.53  P.  M.,  and  5.03,  7.05  and  8.50  V.  M.  The  full 
attendance  of  all  interested  is  invited. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  j  a  ^ 
Lydia  H.  Hall,  ) 

friends'  publication  association. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Fust  month  Sth,  at  3  oYhvk.     The  full 
attendance  of  the  members  is  desirable. 

Titos.  Oarriopks,  Clerk, 

noticb. 

Friends  desiring  works  issued  by  11  Friend*'  Pub- 
lication Association"  will  pleas*  remember  that 
T.  Kllwood  Chapman,  3  8.  Fifth  St.,  3d  atorr,  haa 
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consented  to  act  as  General  Agent  in  Philadelphia, 
in  place  of  Emmor  Comly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.  Com 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  T.  E.  Chapman,  or 
to  the  Treasurer,  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow  St. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
THE   CAST-IRON  PLOW   AND   ITS  INVENTOR. 

The  inventions  which  have  lessened  the 
price  of  the  plow,  and  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  running  it,  and  brought  the  imple- 
ment to  its  present  perfection,  rank  in  im- 
portance with  those  which  have  given  us  the 
steam-engine  and  the  locomotive.  Improve 
the  plow,  and  we  improve  the  value  of  every 
acre  of  land  in  the  United  States.  Reduce 
the  cost  of  working  it,  and  we  reduce  the 
cost  of  every  barrel  of  flour  and  every  bushel 
of  corn  between  Bangor  and  San  Francisco. 

The  plow  is  older  than  civilization.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  "  Buzyges  the  Athenian,  or  as 
others  would  have  it,  Triptolemus,  first  yoked 
oxen  for  the  tillage  of  the  earth,  and  advised 
the  plow."  Plutarch  records  that  "at  the 
building  of  Rome,  Romulus  taketh  the  plow 
to  which  he  fastened  a  colter  or  plowshare  of 
brass,  and  so  yoked  in  an  ox  and  cow;  he 
himself  holding  the  plow,  did  make  round 
about  the  compass  of  the  city  a  deep  furrow." 
In  English  history  it  is  still  more  important, 
and  "  a  plowman"  is  honorably  mentioned  in 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  as  one  of  the 
group  of  story-tellers  who  diverted  themselves 
on  their  pious  pilgrimage. 

But  the  Ancients  and  the  early  English 
plowmen  tilled  the  earth  with  an  implement 
so  rude  and  imperfect,  that  we  wonder  it  held 
its  place  so  long.  It  was  little  more  than  a 
crooked  stick,  shaped  like  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  sharp  projecting 
branch  to  stir  the  ground.  This  wooden 
plow,  exactly  as  it  was  used  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Israelites,  is  still  in  vogue 
not  only  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  but  also 
in  our  own  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  where 
when  merchants  tried  to  introduce  the  iron 
plow,  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  natives 
inflexibly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it. 

The  Rotterdam  plow,  used  in  England  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  heavy, 
unwieldy  implement  made  entirely  of  wood, 
except  the  colter,  or  knife  depending  from  the 
beam  to  cut  through  the  roots  and  soil,  and 
two  shoes  on  the  under  side  of  the  share, 
which  were  of  wrought  iron.  But  in  1740, 
James  Small,  a  Scotchman,  introduced  a 
revolution  in  husbandry  by  producing  a  cast- 
iron  mold-board.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era.  Then  there  was  no  marked 
change  till  nearly  fifty  years  afterward,  when 
Robert  Ransom  of  Ipswich,  patented  an  iron 
plowshare. 

Until  after  the  Revolution  the  history  of 


agricultural  implements  in  America  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  England.  ^Yankee  in- 
ventiveness did  not  assert  itself  till  the  colo- 
nies threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother-country. 
But  as  the  United  States  struggled  out  of  the 
gloom  in  which  the  war  left  them,  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  and  manufactures  be- 
gan to  occupy  the  keenest  minds  of  the 
country.  In  1797  Newbold  of  New  Jersey 
obtained  a  patent  for  some  improvement  in 
plow-making,  which  was  purchased  of  him 
by  David  Peacock,  who  afterward  produced 
a  plow  having  both  mold-board  and  land- 
side  of  cast  iron,  with  share  of  sharpened  steel 
or  wrought  iron. 

So  important  were  improvements  in  plows 
considered  that  the  versatile  and  philosophic 
Jefferson  was  greatly  interested  in  them,  and 
in  1798  he  wrote  a  long,  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  construction  of  mold-boards.  His  theory 
was,  that,  as  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is,  or 
ought  to  be  flat,  the  breast  of  the  mold-board 
where  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  soil 
should  be  flat  also.  But  the  plow  still  con- 
tinued in  a  very  imperfect  state.  As  late  as 
1820,  according  to  the  testimony  of  old  farm- 
ers now  living,  the  kind  best  known  and  most 
commonly  used,  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Bull- 
plow."  It  was  made  principally  of  wood  and 
wrought  iron,  and  ordinarily  cost  $40  or  $50. 
The  mold-board  was  of  wood  fitted  bungling- 
ly  to  the  irons,  and  the  action  of  the  rude  im- 
plement "  might  be  illustrated  by  holding  a 
sharp-pointed  shovel,  back  up,  and  thrusting 
it  through  the  ground."  The  share  was  of 
steel,  and  frequently  had  to  be  sharpened  by 
a  blacksmith  at  a  charge  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  shillings.  The  plowing  season  es- 
pecially where  land  was  stony,  proved  very 
expensive  to  the  husbandman. 

In  1814  Jethro  Wood,  a  farmer  of  ample 
means  and  large  intelligence,  living  in 
Cayuga  County,  New  York,  took  out  a 
patent  for  an  improved  plow.  From  early 
childhood  he  had  shown  remarkable  ingenui- 
ty in  the  construction  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. When  only  a  few  years  old  he 
molded  a  little  plow  from  metal,  which  he 
obtained  by  melting  a  pewter  cup.  Then, 
cutting  the  buckles  from  a  set  of  braces,  he 
made  a  miniature  harness  with  which  he 
fastened  the  family  cat  to  his  tiny  plow,  and 
endeavored  to  drive  her  about  the  flower- 
garden.  The  good  old-fashioned  whipping 
he  received  for  this  "  mischief"  was  such  as 
to  drive  all  desire  for  repeating  the  experi- 
ment out  of  his  juvenile  head. 

But  when  he  grew  to  manhood  the  ruling 
passion  asserted  itself,  and  for  years  the  im- 
provement of  the  plow  was  his  darling  pro- 
ject. His  chief  desire  was  to  invent  a  new 
mold-board,  which,  from  its  form  should  meet 
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the  least  resistance  from  the  soil,  and  which 
could  be  made  with  share  and  standard,  en- 
tirely of  cast  iron.  To  hit  upon  the  exact 
shape  for  the  mold-board  he  whittled  away, 
day  after  day,  until  his  neighbors,  who 
thought  him  mad  on  the  subject,  gave  him 
the  soubriquet  of  the  "  whittling  Yankee." 
His  custom  was  to  take  a  large  oblong  potato 
which  was  easy  for  the  knife,  and  cut  it  till 
he  obtained  what  he  fancied  was  the  exact 
curve. 

The  plow  which  he  patented  in  1814  he 
found  defective;  and,  destroying  his  first 
patterns,  he  set  to  work  again.  In  1819  he 
took  out  a  patent  for  his  perfected  plow.  It 
covered  five  distinct  improvements  ;  1,  The 
new  shape  of  the  mold-board,  to  raise  and 
turn  the  soil  with  least  resistance.  2.  The 
cast-iron  standard,  which  is  a  projection  from 
the  mold-board,  connecting  it  with  the  beam. 
3.  The  cast  iron  edge  or  share,  and  the  man- 
ner of  attaching  it  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
mold-board.  4.  The  fastening  of  the  handles 
to  the  land-side  and  mold-board  by  notches 
or  loops,  cast  with  the  land-side  or  mold- 
board  respectively.  5.  The  manner  of  con- 
necting the  land-side  and  mold-board  without 
the  aid  of  screw-bolts. 

He  obtained  his  patent  for  a  period  of  four- 
teen years,  and  his  invention  received  the 
name  of  the  "  Cast  Iron  Plow,"  from  the  en- 
tire abandonment  of  wrought  iron  in  its  con- 
struction. 

He  immediately  began  to  manufacture  his 
plows,  and  introduce  them  to  the  farmers  in 
his  neighborhood.  The  difficulties  which  he 
now  encountered  would  have  daunted  any 
man  without  extraordinary  perseverance  and 
a  firm  belief  in  the  inestimable  benefit  to 
agriculture  sure  to  result  from  his  invention. 
He  was  obliged  to  manufacture  all  the  pat- 
terns, and  to  have  the  plow  cast  under  the 
disadvantages  usual  with  new  machinery. 
The  nearest  furnace  was  thirty  miles  from  his 
home,  and,  baffled  by  obstacles  which  un- 
skilful and  disobliging  workmen  threw  in 
his  way,  he  visited  it,  day  after  day,  direct- 
ing the  making  of  his  patterns,  standing  by 
the  furnaces  while  the  metal  was  melting, 
and  often  with  his  own  hands  aiding  in  the 
casting. 

When,  at  length,  samples  of  his  plow  were 
ready  for  use,  he  met  with  another  difficulty 
in  the  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  accept 
them.  "  What,"  they  cried,  in  contempt,  "  a 
plow  made  of  pot  metal?  You  mjghjt  as  well 
attempt  to  turn  up  the  earth  with  a,  glass 
plowshare.  It  would  hardly  he  more  brittle." 

Oneday  he  indueed  one  ol'his  most skeptical 
neighbors  to  make  a  public  trial  of  the  plow. 
A  large  eoneourse  gathered  to  see  how  it  would 
work.    The  field  selected  for  the  test  wai 


thickly  strewn  with  stones,  many  of  them 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  jutting  up 
from  the  surface.  All  predicted  that  the 
plow  would  break  at  the  outset.  To  their 
astonishment  and  Wood's  satisfaction  it  went 
around  the  field,  running  easily  and  smooth- 
ly, and  turning  up  the  most  perfect  furrow 
which  had  ever  been  seen.  The  small  stones 
against  which  the  farmer  maliciously  guided 
it,  to  test  the  "  brittle"  metal,  moved  out  of 
the  way  as  if  they  were  grains  of  sand,  and  it 
slid  around  the  immovable  rocks  as  if  they 
were  icebergs. 

Incensed  at  the  non-fulfillment  of  his 
prophecy,  the  farmer  finally  drove  the  plow 
with  all  force  upon  a  large  boulder,  and 
found  to  his  amazement  that  it  was  uninjured 
by  the  collision.  It  proved  a  day  of  triumph 
for  Jethro  Wood,  and  from  that  time  he 
heard  few  taunts  about  the  "  pot  metal." 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  his  plow  turned 
up  the  soil  with  so  much  ease  that  two  horses 
could  flo  the  work  for  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  span  of  horses  had  sometimes  been  in- 
sufficient before ;  that  it  made  a  better  fur- 
row, and  that  it  could  be  bought  for  seven  or 
eight  dollars.  No  more  running  to  the 
blacksmith  either  to  have  it  sharpened.  It 
was  proved  a  thorough  and  valuable  success. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  from  his  retirement  at 
Monticello,  wrote  Wood  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation, and  although  his  theory  of  the  con- 
struction of  mold-boards  had  differed  entirely 
from  the  inventor's,  gave  his  most  hearty  ap- 
preciation to  the  merits  of  the  plow.  During 
the  same  year,  1820,  Jethro  Wood  sent  one 
of  his  plows  to  Alexander  L,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
tending the  gift  and  its  reception  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  newspaper  gossip  of  the  day. 
Wood,  though  a  man  of  cultivation,  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  agriculturally,  was  not 
familliar  with  French,  which  was  then  as  now 
the  diplomatic  language.  So  he  requested 
his  personal  friend,  Dr.  Samuel  M  it  chill, 
Presidenfcof  the  New  York  Society  of  Natural 
History  and  Sciences,  to  write  a  letter  ill 
French  to  accompany  the  gift 

The  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  received 
the  plow  and  the  letter,  and  sent  back  a 
diamond  ring — which  the  newspapers  de- 
clared to  be  worth  from  $7,000  to  $15,000— 
in  token  of  his  appreciation.  By  some  in- 
direction, the  ring  was  not  delivered  to  the 
donor  of  the  plow,  but  to  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  and  Dr.  Mitehill  instantly  appropria- 
ted it  to  his  own  use.  Wood  appealed  to  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Washington  for  redress. 
The  Minister  sen!  to  his  Kmpcror  and  asked 
to  whom  the  ring  belonged,  and  Alexander 
replied  that  it  was  intended  for  the  inventor 
of  the  plow.    Armed  with  this  authority, 
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Wood  again  demanded  the  ring  of  Mitchill. 
But  there  were  no  steamships  or  telegraphs 
in  those  days,  and  Mitchill  declared  that  in 
the  long  interval  in  which  they  had  been 
waiting  to  hear  from  Russia,  he  had  given  it 
to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  then 
rising  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  Turkish 
oppressors.  A  newspaper  of  the  time  calls 
Mitchill's  course  "  an  ingenious  mode  of 
quartering  on  the  enemy,"  and  the,  inventor's 
friends  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  ring 
had  been  privately  sold  for  his  benefit.  At 
all  events,  it  never  came  to  light  again,  and 
Wood,  a  peaceful  man,  a  Quaker  by  pro- 
fession, did  not  push  the  matter  further. 

In  truth  he  had  little  time  to  devote  to  side 
issues.  His  patterns  had  cost  him  some 
thousands  of  dollars.  For  the  first  year  or 
two  lie  had  given  away  his  plows  to  the  farm- 
ers in  all  directions,  that  their  value  might 
be  thoroughly  tested.  Now,  when  he  began 
to  look  around  for  some  benefit  to  accrue  to 
himself  he  found  the  plowmakers  everywhere 
manufacturing  them,  in  defiance  of  his  rights 
as  patentee  and  inventor.  In  fruitless  suits 
and  vain  struggles  against  the  inefficacy  of 
the  laws,  the  fourteen  years  for  which  the 
first  patent  was  granted,  expired. 

But,  in  1833,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  re- 
newal for  fourteen  years  more.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  he  had  spent  a  large  private 
fortune,  and  became  heavily  involved.  His 
invention  had  brought  him  literally  nothing 
but  a  plentiful  crop  of  lawsuits,  which  seemed 
to'  spring  up  in  every  furrow  his  plow  had 
traced.    In  1834  he  died,  pecuniarily  ruined. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  disappointments, 
his  life  was  singularly  bright  and  genial. 
His  serene,  equable  disposition  was  proof 
against  all  trials.  Many  persons  yet  living 
remember  him  as  one  whose  beautiful  sunny 
nature  no  adversity  could  cloud,  and  whose 
broad,  loving  philanthropy  no  ill-treatment 
could  sour.  In  the  event  of  reaping  the  de- 
served reward  for  his  invention,  he  had  re- 
solved to  establish  a  fund  for  a  system  of 
public  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
he  seemed  to  feel  as  much  disappointment  at 
the  failure  of  this  scheme  as  at  his  own  losses. 
He  always  wore  the  garb  and  manners  of  the 
community  of  Friends,  was  of  benignant  and 
winning  presence,  courtly  grace  of  manner, 
and  a  tender  affectionate  heart. 

After  his  death  his  son  Benjamin,  who  re- 
ceived the  invention,  as  a  legacy,  continued 
his  efforts  to  wrest  justice  from  the  unwilling 
hand  of  the  law.  Nearly  all  his  father's 
failures  had  proceeded  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  patent  laws,  which  were  almost  worth- 
less to  protect  the  rights  of  the  inventor. 
Even  now  a  patent  is  worth  little  until  it  has 
been  fought  through  the  Supreme  Court  of 


the  United  States.  In  those  days  so  many 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
ventors, and  the  combinations  against  them 
so  formidable,  that  Eli  Whitney,  in  trying  to 
establish  his  rights  to  the  cotton  gin  in  a 
Georgia  court,  while  his  machine  was  doub- 
ling and  trebling  the  value  of  lands  through 
the  State,  had  this  experience,  which  is  given 
in  his  own  words  :  "  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  machine  had  been  used  in 
Georgia,  although  at  the  same  moment  there 
were  three  separate  sets  of  this  machinery  in 
motion  within  fifty  yards  of  the  building  in 
which  the  court  sat,  and  all  so  near  that  the  rat- 
tling of  the  wheels  was  distinctly  heard  on  the 
steps  of  the  Court  House." 

Similar  difficulties  had  met  Jethro  Wood 
in  his  suits  ;  so  his  son  resolved  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  by  securing  a  reform  in 
the  laws.  He  accordingly  went  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  remained  through  several  sea- 
sons, always  working  to  this  end.  Clay, 
Webster,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  all  of 
whom  had  known  Jethro  Wood  and  his  in- 
vention, aided  his  son  powerfully  with  their 
votes  and  counsel,  and  he  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing several  important  changes  in  the  patent 
laws. 

Then  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  com- 
menced suit  to  resist  encroachments  on  his 
right,  and  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  his 
plow  by  those  who  refused  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium to  the  inventor.  The  "  Cast  Iron 
Plow"  was  now  used  all  over  the  country, 
and  formidable  combinations  of  its  manu- 
facturers united  their  capital  and  influence 
against  Benjamin  Wood.  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, then  practicing  law,  was  retained  as 
Wood's  counsel,  and  the  plow-makers  en- 
gaged all  the  talent  they  could  muster  to  op- 
pose him. 

Heretofore  it  had  never  been  contradicted 
that  Jethro  Wood  was  the  originator  of  the 
plow  in  use,  but  now  his  right  to  the  in- 
vention was  denied,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
his  improvements  had  been  forestalled  by 
other  makers.  Again  and  again  the  case 
was  adjourned,  and  Europe  and  America 
were  ransacked  for  specimens  of  the  different 
plows  which  were  declared  to  include  his 
patent. 

Wood  also  obtained  from  England  samples 
of  the  plows  of  James  Small  and  Robert 
Ransom.  He  searched  New  Jersey  to  find 
the  Peacock  plow  which  was  said  to  have  a 
cast  iron  mold-board  of  exactly  similar  shape 
to  his  father's.  Everywhere  in  that  State  he 
found  "  Wood's  plow"  in  use,  but  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  the  one  he  sought.  At 
length  riding  near  a  farm-house  he  discovered 
one  of  the  old  "  Newbold-Peacock  plows" 
lying  under  a  fence,  dilapidated  and  rust- 
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eaten.  "  We  don't  use  it  any  more,"  the 
farmer  replied  to  his  inquiries,  "  we've  got 
one  a  good  deal  better."  "Will  you  sell 
this?"  asked  Wood.  "Well,  yes."  And 
Wood,  glad  to  get  it  at  almost  any  price, 
paid  the  keen  farmer,  who  took  advantage  of 
his  evident  anxiety,  two  or  three  times  the 
price  of  a  new  plow,  and  added  the  old  one  to 
his  specimens. 

This  motley  collection  of  implements  was 
brought  into  court  and  exhibited  to  the 
judges.  At  last,  after  the  case  had  dragged 
its  slow  length  along,  through  many  terms, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  nearly  worn  out  with 
the  law's  delay,  the  time  for  final  trial  and 
decision  arrived.  The  combination  of  plow- 
makers  feared  that  the  case  would  go  in 
Wood's  favor,  and  made  every  effort  to  keep 
him  out  of  court,  that  he  might  lose  it  by  de- 
fault. During  his  long  entanglement  in  the 
law,  he  had  contracted  many  debts,  and  one 
of  his  opponents  had  managed  to  purchase 
several  of  these  accounts.  Just  before  the 
case  was  to  be  heard  for  the  last  time,  this 
worthy  plow  manufacturer,  attended  by  a 
sheriff,  and  armed  with  a  warrant  to  arrest 
Wood  for  debt,  appeared  at  the  front  door  of 
his  house.  Fortunately  Wood  had  had  a 
few  minutes  warning,  and  slipping  out  at  the 
back  door  he  made  his  way  under  cover  of 
approaching  darkness  to  the  house  of  a 
friendly  neighbor.  There  he  procured  a 
horse  and  started  for  Albany,  150  miles  dis- 
tant, hearing  every  moment  in  fancy  the 
clattering  of  hoofs  at  his  heels. 

As  if  fortune  could  not  be  sufficiently  ill- 
natured,  his  horse  proved  vicious  and  un- 
manageable, and  thrice  in  the  tedious  journey 
threw  the  rider  from  his  saddle  upon  the 
frozen  earth,  so  injuring  him  that  he  was 
barely  able  to  go  on. 

On  arriving  at  Albany  he  found  himself 
not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  case  had  an  im- 
mediate hearing,  and  after  three  days'  trial 
the  circuit  Court  decided  unequivocally  that 
the  plow  now  in  general  use  over  the  country 
was  unlike  any  other  which  had  been  pro- 
duced ;  that  the  improvements  which  rendered 
it  so  effective  were  due  to  Jethro  Wood,  and 
that  all  manufacturers  must  pay  his  heirs  for 
the  privilege  of  making  it. 

This  was  a  great  triumph,  but  it  was  now 
the  late  Autumn  of  1845,  and  the  last  granl 
of  the  patent  had  little  more  than  a,  year  to 

run.  Wood  again  repaired  to  Wasni&gton 
to  apply  for  a  new  extension,  but  the  excite- 


ments of  so  long  a  contest  had  been  too 


for  him.  Just  as  he  had  re-commenced  his 
efforts  they  were  forever  ended.  "While  talk- 
ing with  one  of  his  friends,  he  suddenly  fell 

dead  from  heart  disease,  and  the  patent  ex- 
pired without  renewal. 


The  last  male  heir  to  the  invention  was  no 
more.  On  settling  the  estate,  it  was  found 
that  while  not  a  vestige  remained  of  the  large 
fortune  owned  by  Jethro  Wood  when  he  be- 
gan his  career,  less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  had  ever  been  received  from  his  in- 
vention. 

The  after  history  of  the  case  is  a  brief  one. 
Four  daughters  of  Jethro  Wood  alone  re- 
mained to  represent  the  family.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1848  the  two  younger  sisters  went  to 
Washington  to  petition  Congress  that  a  bill 
might  be  passed  for  their  relief,  in  view  of 
the  inestimable  services  of  their  father  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  Webster 
declared  that  he  regarded  their  father  as  a 
"  public  benefactor,"  and  gave  them  his  most 
efficient  aid.  Clay  warmly  espoused  their 
cause,  and  the  venerable  John  Quincy 
Adams,  with  his  trembling  hand — then  so  en- 
feebled by  age  that  he  rarely  used  the  pen- 
wrote  them  kind  notes  heartily  sympathizing 
with  them.  On  one  memorable  day,  while 
they  were  in  the  House  gallery,  Mr.  Adams, 
at  his  desk  on  the  floor,  wrote  them  briefly 
in  relation  to  their  case.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  was  struck  wTith  the  fatal  attack  un- 
der which  he  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  last  of 
earth  ;  I  am  content,"  and  was  borne  dying 
to  the  Speaker's  room.  The  tremulous  lines, 
the  last  his  hand  ever  traced,  were  found  on 
his  desk  and  delivered  to  Miss  Wood. 

A  bill  providing  that  in  these  four  heirs 
should  rest  for  seven  years  the  exclusive  right 
of  making  and  vending  the  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  the  cast-iron  plow  ;  and 
that  twenty-five  cents  on  each  plow  might  be 
exacted  from  all  who  manufactured  it,  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously.  But  Washington 
already  swarmed  with  plow  manufacturers. 
The  city  of  Pittsburgh  alone  sent  five  to  look 
after  their  interests.  Money  was  freely  used, 
and  the  members  of  the  House  Commit  tee 
who  were  to  report  on  the  bill  were  assured 
that  during  the  23  years  of  the  patent,  Wood's 
family  had  reaped  immense  wealth,  and 
wished  to  keep  up  a  monopoly.  The  two 
quiet  ladies,  fresh  from  the  retirement  of  a 
Quaker  home  where  they  had  learned  little  of 
the  world,  were  even  accused  of  attempting  to 
secure  its  extension  through  bribery.  It  was 
the  wolf  charging  the  lamb  with  riling  the 
water.  So  ignorant  were  thevot'sueh  means, 
that,  though  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
plainly  told  the  younger  lady  in  a  few  words 
of  private  conversation  that  a  very  tow  thou- 
sand dollars  would  give  her  a  favorable  ver- 
dict, she  did  not  understand  the  suggestion 
till  an  unfavorable  report  was  presented, 
and  the  bill  killed  in  the  HoUtfv 

When  they  were  about  to  have  Washin 
ton,  some  friendly  members  of  Congress,  a 
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vised  them  to  deposit  the  valuable  documents 
which  had  been  used  in  their  suit,  including 
the  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Jethro 
AVood,  in  the  archives  of  the  House,  where 
they  could  only  be  withdrawn  on  the  motion 
of  some  member.  They  did  so,  and  left  them 
for  some  years  uncalled  for.  When  at  last 
they  applied  for  them  they  could  not  be  found. 
Nor  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  any 
trace  of  them  been  discovered  by  any  of  the 
family.  Thus  perished  the  last  vestige  of 
proof  relating  to  this  ill-fated  invention. 

A  few  futile  attempts  were  made  in  later 
years  to  obtain  redress,  but  Jethro  Wood's 
cotemporaries  and  friends,  both  public  and 
private,  were  nearly  all  gone.  The  "  Cast 
Iron  Plow"  was  everywhere  in  use ;  but  the 
name  of  its  inventor  was  forgotten.  Even 
the  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  in  its  history 
of  the  plow,  does  not  mention  it.  But  ancient 
wooden  plows,  unused  and  falling  to  decay 
upon  thousands  of  American  farms,  yet  re- 
main to  show  by  contrast  the  exceeding  ser- 
vice which  Jethro  Wood  performed  for  the 
country.  His  invention  is  in  universal  use 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
but  his  few  surviving  heirs  are  living  lives  of 
poverty. 

Mechanical  inventions  are  our  national 
pride.  Our  wTretched  laws  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  originate  them  are  our  deep  na- 
tional shame.  Jethro  Wood  served  his  coun- 
try more  effectually  than  many  a  man  to 
whom  we  have  given  wealth  and  fame,  and 
the  monument  of  enduring  brass.  Even  at 
this  late  day  Congress  ought  to  make  to  his 
heirs  such  poor  reparation  as  lies  in  its  power. 
Probably  no  other  man  ever  did  so  much  as 
he  to  increase  the  value  of  our  soil.  Some 
portion  of  it — a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou- 
sand acres  of  our  public  lands — should  be 
granted  to  the  three  or  four  Quaker  ladies 
who  are  his  only  surviving  descendants. 
What  Senator  or  Representative  will  carry 
such  a  bill  through  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. A.  D.  R. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROFILE  MOUNTAIN. 
I  left  the  thronged  hotel,  and  went  apart 

To  a  sequestered  spot  that  I  had  known, 
Which  strongly  summoned  my  o'erburdenedheart, — 

Thither  I  went  alone. 
There  lay  the  dark  lake  at  the  mountain's  base, 

While  black  against  the  glowing  sunset  sky, 
The  profile  of  a  stern,  gigantic  face 

Met  my  expectant  eye. 
In  vain  the  mountain  foliage  would  roll 

Around  the  grimness,  its  soft  depth  of  gloom  ; 
Aloft  it  towered  like  an  unpardoned  soul 

Who  waits  the  word  of  doom  : — 
Too  proud  to  show  an  unavailing  pain, 

Too  patient  for  rebellion,  the  grave  eyes 
Seem  to  o'erlook  the  centuries,  and  to  strain 

To  future  mysteries. 


A  visible  embodiment  of  all 

That  underlies  our  every  varying  mood ; 
The  eternal  question  born  of  "  bier  and  pall," 

That  cries,  "  What  good  ?  what  good  ?" 
That  asks  in  moments  of  the  deepest  bliss, 

"Is  this  the  crown  of  the  strange  life  we  live  f 
To  souls  that  dream  of  God  and  Heaven,  is  this 

The  best  that  Time  can  give?" 
Till,  like  the  solemn  sphinx,  we  seem  to  be 

Sitting  with  heads  raised  upward  to  the  skies, 
While  on  our  feet,  when  we  would  rise  and  flee, 

The  desert  sand  still  lies. 
In  vain  we  watch  and  strain,  like  yon  stern  face, 

Into  the  land  beyond  ;  the  form  we  wear 
Folds  us  so  closely  in  its  dull  embrace, 

E'en  God  we  scarcely  hear. 
But  when  at  length  death's  solemn  shades  unroll, 

And  this  mean  life  of  daily  toil  b«  o'er, 
The  riddle  shall  be  solved,  and  the  free  soul 

Question  itself  no  more. 

F.  M.  S. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MUSINGS. 
M  I  was  an  hungered  and  He  gave  me  treat." 
There's  something  come  into  my  heart, 

A  gently  swelling  tide, 
And  fills  the  darkened  chambers 

As  naught  can  do  beside. 
Not  like  the  tide  of  the  river 

That  sweeps  the  broad  earth's  breast, 
But  a  stream  from  the  Mighty  Giver 

Of  perfect  peace  and  rest. 
The  earth  with  its  care  and  sorrow, 

Like  a  shadow  flees  away — 
And  my  life  expands  with  gladness 

To  greet  the  perfect  day. 
I  feel  so  much  of  happiness — 

Calm — and  sweet — and  holy  ; 
The  Father  doth  commune  with  me, — 

Me,  so  poor  and  lowly. 
I  am  weak,  yet  rich  and  joyful, 

My  soul  doth  long  to  sing — 
His  might,  and  power,  and  glory, — 

My  God,  my  shield,  my  king  ! 
Horford.  L. 

For  the  Children. 
THE  TINY  SEED. 
One  gentle  word  that  we  may  speak, 

Or  one  kind  loving  deed, 
May,  though  a  trifle  poor  and  weak, 

Prove  like  a  tiny  seed  ; 
And  who  can  tell  what  good  may  spring 
From  such  a  very  little  thing  ? 
Then  may  we  try  each  day  and  hour 

To  act  upon  this  plan : 
What  little  good  is  in  our  power, 
-r      To  do  it  while  we  can. 
If  to  be  useful  thus  we  try, 
We  may  do  better  by  and  by. 


PRAYER. 

The  Lord  attends,  when  children  pray, 

A  whisper  He  can  hear  ; 
He  knows  not  only  what  we  say, 

But  what  we  wish  or  fear. 
He  sees  us  when  we  are  alone, 

Though  no  one  else  can  see, 
And  all  our  thoughts  to  Him  are  known, 

Wherever  we  may  be. 
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'Tis  not  enough  to  bend  the  knee 

And  words  of  prayer  to  say  ; 
The  heart  must  with  the  lips  agree, 

Or  else  we  do  not  pray. 

From  "  The  Friend." 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LIGHT  TO  HEALTH. 

The  value  of  light  as  an  hygienic  agent, 
though  generally  admitted,  is  yet  frequently 
practically  ignored  in  the  construction  of  our 
houses  and  in  our  modes  of  living.  A  sug- 
gestive little  book,  recently  published,  en- 
titled, "  Light,  its  Influence  on  Life  and 
Health,"  urges  the  necessity  of  giving  more 
attention  to  this  subject,  particularly  in  large 
cities,  where  multitudes  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  deprivation  of  its  health-giving 
influence,  in  some  of  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

A  vast  body  of  evidence  conclusively  es- 
tablishes the  inestimable  value  of  this  agent 
to  the  health  of  both  body  and  mind.  Com- 
pare the  bright,  ruddy,  happy  faces  and  buoy- 
ant spirits  of  those  who  reside  in  the  country, 
and  work  in  the  open  fields,  and  upon  whom 
the  sun  is  generally  shining,  with  the  pale 
phlegmatic  faces,  emaciated,  stunted  forms 
and  nervous  depression  of  those  whose  vo- 
cation in  life  deprives  them  of  the  healthgiv- 
ing  and  beneficial  influence  of  light.  "  Where 
light  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  physician 
wiJl  have  to  go,"  is  a  well-known  Italian 
proverb ;  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  one  of 
the  effects  of  isolation  from  the  stimulus  of  light 
is  an  alteration  of  the  blood  by  which  white 
instead  of  red  blood-cells  are  produced,  and  a 
sickly  and  an&mic  condition  of  the  system  is 
brought  on,  attended  with  a  prostration  of 
vital  strength,  an  enfeebling  of  the  nervous 
energy,  and  ultimately  by  diseases  of  various 
organs  of  the  body. 

Sir  David  Brewster  remarked  very  truly  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  "If  the  light  of  day 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  human 
form,  and  lends  its  aid  to  art  and  nature  in 
the  cure  of  disease,  it  becomes  a  personal  and 
national  duty  to  construct  our  dwelling 
houses,  schools,  workshops,  1'actorics,  villages, 
towns  and  cities,  upon  such  principles  and  in 
such  styles  of  architecture  as  will  allow  the 
life-giving  element  to  have  the  freest,  en- 
trance, and  to  chase  from  every  crypt,  cell 
and  corner,  the  elements  of  uiicleaimeas  and 
corruption  which  have  a  vested  interest  in 
darkness." 

Another  writer,  a  physician,  states  :  "The 
necessity  of  light  for  young  children  la  not 
half  appreciated,  Many  of  the  affections  of 
children,  and  nearly  all  the  cadaverous  looks 
of  those  brought  up  in  great  ci ties,  are  at- 
oribable  to  this  deficiency  o£  Light  and  air. 

When  wo  see  the  glass  moms  of  photO- 
rraphers  in  every  street,  high  Up  on  the  top*  . 


most  story,  we  grudge  them  their  application 
to  a  mere  personal  vanity.  Why  should  not 
our  nurseries  be  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  ?  If  mothers  knew  the  value  of 
light  to  the  skin  in  childhood,  especially  to 
children  of  a  scrofulous  tendency,  we  should 
have  plenty  of  these  glass-house  nurseries, 
where  children  may  run  about  in  a  proper 
temperature.  .  .  .  Glass-house  nurseries, 
lifted  up  to  the  topmost  story,  would  save 
many  a  weakly  child  that  now  perishes  for 
want  of  those  necessaries  of  infant  life." 

The  inestimable  value  of  light  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  preservation  of  health -and  treat- 
ment of  disease,  should  be  fully  appreciated 
in  the  construction  of  all  streets  and  build- 
ings, particularly  those  intended  as  habi- 
tations for  the  poor,  or  public  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  a  well  as- 
certained fact  that  many  maladies  are  more 
susceptible  of  amelioration,  if  not  of  cure, 
provided  the  light  of  the  sun  is  freely  ad- 
mitted into  the  rooms  or  wards  where  in- 
valids are  domiciled. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  cheerfulness  and 
mental  serenity  (important  auxiliaries  in  the 
eradication  of  disease!)  which  the  bright 
rays  of  the  sun  engender,  light  has  a  thermic 
influence  upon  the  mind  and  body  when 
prostrated  by  serious  ailments,  and  certainly 
acts  beneficially  by  chemically  purifying  the 
blood  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  apartment  he  occupies.  Florence 
Nightingale  remarks  in  reference  to  the  sani- 
tary value  of  light,  "  Second  only  to  fresh 
air,  however,  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank 
light  in  importance  for  the  siek.  Direct 
sunlight,  not  only  daylight,  is  necessary 
for  speedy  recovery  ;  except,  perhaps,  in  cer- 
tain ophthalmic  and  a  small  number  of  other 
cases.  Instances  could  be  given,  almost  end- 
less, where,  in  dark  wards  or  in  wards  with  a 
northern  aspect,  even  when  thoroughly 
warmed,  or  in  wards  with  borrowed  light, 
even  when  thoroughly  ventilated,  the  sick 
could  not  by  any  means  be  made  speedily  to 
recover." 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  recovery 
from  disease  has  been  related  by  the  late 
Baron  Dupuytren,  the  eminent  French  sur- 
geon. A  lady  residing  in  Paris  had  sutlered 
for  many  years  from  an  enormous  COmpK* 
cation  of  diseases,  which  had  baffled  the  skill 
of  her  medical  advisers,  and  her  state  ap- 
peared n linos!  hopeless.  As  a  last  resource, 
the  opinion  of  Dupuvtrcn  was  requested  upon 
her  case,  and  he,  unable  to  offer  any  direct 
medical  treatment  essentially  differing  from 
all  that  had  been  previously  tried  in  vain, 
suggested  that  she  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
dark  room  in  which  she  lived,  and  away  from 
the  dismal  street,  to  a  brighter  part  of  the 
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city,  and  that  she  should  expose  herself  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  daylight.  The  re- 
sult was  quickly  manifest  in  her  rapid  im- 
provement, and  this  continued  until  her  re- 
covery was  complete.  An  equally  singular 
instance  has  been  related  by  Southey,  in  the 
case  of  his  own  parent. 

In  many  buildings  the  windows  are  so 
located  that  but  little  light  can  be  transmitted 
through  them  as  ordinarily  constructed.  The 
following  extract  from  an  address  by  the  late 
David  Brewster,  contains  a  suggestion  by 
which  a  remedy  may  be  provided  for  this  de- 
ficiency in  many  cases.  "  If,  in  a  very  nar- 
row street  or  lane,  we  look  out  of  a  window 
with  the  eye  in  the  same  plane  as  the  outer 
face  of  the  wall  in  which  the  window  is 
placed,  we  shall  see  the  whole  of  the  sky  by 
which  the  apartment  can  be  illuminated.  If 
we  now  withdraw  the  eye  inward,  we  shall 
gradually  lose  sight  of  the  sky  till  it  wholly 
disappears,  which  may  take  place  when  the 
eye  is  only  six  or  eight  inches  from  its  first 
position.  In  such  a  case  the  apartment  is 
illuminated  only  by  the  light  reflected  from 
the  opposite  wall,  or  the  sides  of  the  stones 
which  form  the  window  ;  because,  if  the  glass 
of  the  window  is  six  or  eight  inches  within 
the  wall,  as  it  generally  is,  not  a  ray  of  light 
can  fall  upon  it.  If  we  now  remove  our 
window,  and  substitute  another  in  which  all 
the  panes  are  roughly  ground  on  the  outside, 
and  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  the  light  from 
the  whole  of  the  visible  sky,  and  from  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  opposite  wall,  will  be  in- 
troduced into  the  apartment,  reflected  from 
the  innumerable  faces  or  facets  which  the 
rough  grinding  of  the  glass  has  produced. 
The  whole  window  will  appear  as  if  the  sky 
were  beyond  it,  and  from  every  point  of  this 
luminous  surface  light  will  radiate  into  all 
parts  of  the  room." 

A  blind  or  screen  of  fine  white  muslin 
spread  on  the  outside  of  the  window,  flush 
with  the  wall,  has  also  been  found  to  add  to 
the  amount  of  light  received  through  a  win- 
dow. In  this  case  the  light  of  the  sky  above 
was  caught  by  the  fibres  of  the  linen  and  re- 
flected from  it  as  from  an  equal  surface  of 
ground  glass.  The  light  of  a  room  situated 
on  a  narrow  street,  may  also  be  considerably 
increased  by  keeping  the  opposite  walls  well 
whitewashed,  and  the  ceilings  and  walls  of 
the  room  as  white  as  possible.  The  furniture 
also,  and  carpets,  if  any,  should  also  be  of  a 
light  color. 

When  hearts  are  filled  with  holy  affections, 
and  home  is  happy,  then  do  the  young  dwell 
in  a  charmed  circle,  which  only  the  depraved 
would  seek  to  quit,  and  across  which  bounda- 
ry temptations  to  error  shine  out  but  feebly. 


We  ought  to  think  much  more  of  walking 
in  the  right  path  than  of  reaching  our  end. 
We  should  desire  virtue  more  than  success. 


ITEMS. 

The  Howard  University,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  colored 
pupils  for  the  learned  professions,  has  organized  a 
department  of  law.  A.  G.  Riddle,  once  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  now  a  lawyer  in  Washington,  is 
one  of  the  professors,  and  with  him  is  associated  a 
colored  lawyer,  John  M.  Langston,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, educated  at  the  Oberlin  College,  in  Ohio,  and 
for  the  last  twelve  years  a  practitioner  of  law  in  that 
State.  The  law  school  will  open  on  the  4th  of  First 
month,  with  fifteen  pupils. 

One  of  the  most  devoted  missionaries  in  the  world 
is  George  Muller,  of  the  City  of  Orphans,  in  Eng- 
land. In  3d  mo.,  1836,  he  resolved  to  take  some  or- 
phans under  his  care,  and  in  5th  mo.  took  twenty-six 
under  his  charge.  Every  one  said  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly reckless  in  assuming  this  charge  with  not 
a  cent  of  regular  income.  They  were  still  more 
astonished  when,  after  having  crowded  four  build- 
ings in  Bristol  with  children,  he  resolved,  with  no 
pledges  of  aid,  to  build  a  large  house  out  of  the 
city,  on  a  breezy  hill  of  Ashley  Down.  Another  and 
yet  another  large  house  was  added,  till  now  he  has 
erected  five  buildings,  in  which  2,100  orphans  are 
supported,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $180,000.  The 
buildings  have  cost  half  a  million  dollars,  and  he 
has  received  in  all  $1,400,000  since  he  began  this 
work.  It  is  a  remarkable  policy  of  his  never  to 
credit  a  single  donor  by  anything  more  than  his  ini- 
tials, so  that  practically  all  the  donations  are 
anonymous.  The  girls  remain  in  the  institution  till 
they  go  out  to  service,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and 
the  boys  are  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  without  asking  any 
one  but  God  for  aid,  he  has  gone  on  successfully  till 
he  now  provides  for  one-sixth  of  the  destitute  or- 
phans in  the  country. 

Peabody's  Gifts  for  benevolent  purposes  are 
larger  than  would  be  supposed,  from  the  mere  pub- 
lication of  the  donations  as  they  occur.  A  list  has 
recently  been  published  placing  the  gold  value  of 
this  eminent  American's  benefactions  at  $7,735,000, 
not  including  the  large  sums  contributed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  World's 
Fairs,  and  at  international  banquets.  This  large 
amount  is  made  up  of  the  following  items:  To  the 
poor  of  London,  $1,750,000;  Baltimore  Institute, 
$1,000,000  ;  for  education  in  the  South  to  blacks  and 
whites,  $2,000,000;  for  a  museum  to  preserve 
American  relics,  Yale  College,  $lf>0,000;  for  a  simi- 
lar museum  in  Harvard  College,  $150,000;  for  insti- 
tute and  education  at  Dan  vers,  $250,000  ;  for  a  free 
museum  at  Salem,  $50,000  ;  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, $250,000;  Bishop  Mcllvain  for  Kenyou  College, 
$25,000;  Kane's  Arctic  Expedition,  $10,000;  for 
"Memorial  Church"  to  his  mother,  $100,000;  to 
members  of  his  family  $2,000,000.  This  total  of 
$7,735,000,  when  reduced  to  currency,  will  amount 
to  $10,500,000. 

The  Sun. — The  announcement  has  just  been  made 
to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England  of  the 
discovery,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  envelope  of  giseous  matter  sur- 
rounding that  body,  of  a  thickness  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  miles.  Its  precise  composition  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  will,  probably,  before  long, 
b«  ascertained. 
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LOVING  WORDS  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  G.  HINE. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Dear  Christian  Friend*, — The  importance 
of  the  above  words  has  lately  come  before  my 
mind  with  great  power,  and  I  have  been  led 
to  inquire  whether,  as  Christians,  we  suffi- 
ciently estimate  their  force.  They  are  several 
times  quoted  by  our  Savionr  as  being  more 
binding  on  his  followers  than  they  were  under 
the  old  law.  He  amplifies  and  enlarges 
upon  them,  showing  how  the  term  "  neigh- 
bor" was  no  longer  to  be  restricted  to  a  man's 
|friends,  but,  in  the  true  character  of  Divine 
love,  was  to  be  extended  to  those  whom  we 
might  even  consider  our  enemies.  The 
apostle  Paul  refers  to  it  as  the  very  ful- 
filling of  the  whole  law.  Now,  dear  friends, 
let  us  try  to  ascertain  what  this  "  loving  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves"  really  means.  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  we  could  only  carry  it  out  in 
the  spirit  in  which  Christ  intended,  we,  as 
Christians,  should  have  a  power  for  good  in 
the  world,  which  as  yet  we  know  nothing  of, 
We  are  apt  to  forget  the  fulness  and  strict- 
ness of  Christ's  law,  which  in  Spirit  far  ex- 
ceeded the  old  law.    For  whereas  comments 

upon  the  old  law  taught  only  the  importance 
of  doing  good  to  those  who  loved  us,  :uul 
were  kind  to  us,  the  Saviour  in  his  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  tells  us  that  in  order  to  be  the 
children  of  his  Father  we  must,  bless  them 
who  curie  us;  we  must  do  good  to  those  who 


hate  us  ;  and  pray  for  those  who  treat  us  with 
spite  and  persecution.  O,  friends  !  which  of 
us  can  say  that  we  keep  this  law  ?  And  yet, 
if  we  keep  it  not,  we  are  not  giving  the  true 
evidence  that  we  are  the  children  of  God, 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  more  frequently  ap- 
plied this  test — "  as  thyself" — in  our  daily  deal- 
ings with  our  neighbors?  Which  of  us  would 
say  an  unkind  thing  concerning  ourselves? 
And  yet  how  many  unkind  remarks  are  con- 
stantly escaping  our  lips  in  reference  to 
others!  Would  we  willingly  say  anything 
of  ourselves  which  would  in  any  measure  tend 
to  lower  us  in  the  estimation  of  those  around  ? 
And  yet  do  we  not  often  make  slighting  and 
disparaging  remarks  about  our  neighbors! 
If  we  would  honestly  apply  this  test — Msn 
thyself" — before  allowing  ourselves  to  give 
utterance  to  the  rising  thought,  how  much 
condemnation  should  we  not  save  ourselves  ! 
How  many  a  neighbor  would  be  spared  the 
sting  of  wounding  words — words  which  we 
can  never  recall,  however  long  we  may  live 
to  regret  them  ! 

"  As  thyself."  How  does  David,  drinking 
into  the  true  spirit  of  a  future  dispensation, 
describe  the  perfect  man  ?  As  out  who 
"  takcth  not  up  a  reproach  against  hie  neigh- 
bor." Which  of  us  would  take  up  any  re- 
proach against  ourselves,  and  go  about  with 
it,  and  spread  it  wherever  we  went?  Not 
one  of  us — the  thought  is>  too  monstrous. 
And  yet  how  we  catch  up  a  reproach  against 
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another,  and  talk  about  it,  and  make  much 
of  it,  as  if  it  gave  us  pleasure  instead  of  that 
real  pain  which  it  would  give  if  we  loved  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  I  remember  being 
much  struck  with  the  meaning  of  this  passage 
some  years  ago  when  a  circumstance  pre- 
sented it  to  me  in  a  light  in  which  I  had  not 
before  seen  it.  A  Christian  had  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  one  of  his  neighbors,  and  in  the 
heat  of  passion  had  allowed  himself  to  say 
many  things  which,  as  a  Christian,  he  never 
ought  to  have  said.  At  length  God  led  him 
to  see  that  in  giving  way  to  unkind  speaking 
he  was  failing  in  love  to  his  neighbor,  and 
with  the  straightforward  manliness  which  a 
true  Christian  will  always  exhibit,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that,  unlike  the  perfect 
man  of  the  Psalmist,  he  had  "  taken  up  a  re- 
proach against  his  neighbor."  The  practical 
application  given  to  this  passage  came  to  me 
with  great  force,  and  has  often  since  checked 
the  inclination  to  repeat,  or  "  take  up"  some- 
thing to  another's  detriment. 

But  let  us  consider  Christ's  law  yet  a  little 
further.  I  have  known  Christians  who 
seemed  to  think  t^at  if  a  man  ceased  to  be 
classed  amongst  their  friends  they  were  at 
liberty  to  say  all  the  evil  they  could  of  him 
without  any  breach  of  Christ's  law  of  neigh- 
borly love  in  so  doing.  But  O,  dear  friends, 
look  again  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
say  if  that  be  Christ's  teaching.  Shall  we 
say  that  because  we  no  longer  call  a  man  by 
the  name  of  friend,  we  are  therefore  no 
longer  called  to  the  exercise  of  love  towards 
him  ?  God  forbid  !  Is  not  love  the  only  re- 
demptive power  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  the 
author  of  Ecce  Deus  so  beautifully  puts  it, 
Does  not  love  mean  the  cross,  sacrifice,  even 
death  itself  if  need  be  ?  Christ  loved  us  in 
the  full  meaning  of  all  that,  and  shall  not  we 
love  one  another?  Did  Christ  love  us  and 
die  for  us  because  we  loved  him  ?  Nay,  but 
rather  we  only  love  him  because  he^rs^  loved 
us.  O,  if  we  had  this  love  of  God  in  our 
hearts,  we  should  not  "  bite  and  devour"  one 
another !  If  the  love  of  self  were  extinguished 
within  us,  our  only  desire  would  be  to  win 
souls  to  Christ ;  and  we  should  never  expect 
to  do  that  by  talking  against  them,  however 
much  we  might  think  they  deserved  our  cen- 
sure. Do  you  think  this  winning  souls  to 
Christ  means  only  by  preaching,  or  house-to- 
house  visitation  ?  I  tell  you  we  are  winning 
souls  every  day  and  hour  of  our  lives;  or  else 
we  are  driving  souls  away.  Take  care,  my 
Christian  friends,  in  deepest  love  I  urge  you 
to  take  care,  that  you  are  not  unthinkingly 
doing  this  latter.  Bemember  no  amount  of 
fault  finding,  no  amount  of  evil  speaking, 
however  true  we  thought  it  was,  ever  yet 
won  A  soul  to  Christ.    But  it  has  dr'ven 


many  a  one  away.  May  God  save  us  from 
having  the  blood  of  such  souls  upon  cur  con- 
sciences ! 

My  dear  friends,  whilst  we  live  in  this 
present  world  it  must  needs  be,  alas!  that  of-  j 
fences  come.    But  now  I  would  earnestly  say 
to  each  one — If  thou  hast  by  some  device  of 
Satan  become  offended  by  or  with  thy  neigh- 
bor  ;  if  thou  art  not  feeling  true,  earnest  love 
for  him  ;  or  if  thou  thinkest  that  he  has  de-  • 
spitefully  used  thee,  then  remember  our  dear  I 
Saviour's  precept,  and  pray  for  him.   Pray ; 
pray  on  till  thy  heart  is  so  filled  with  the  | 
love  of  God  towards  him,  that  thou  art  ready  j 
for  any  sacrifice  for  him ;  nay,  if  needs  be,  j 
that  thou  wouldst  give  up  thy  very  life,  if 
that  would  save  his  soul.    This  Christ-like 
love  alone  is  worthy  the  name  of  love;  all  ( 
other  or  lesser  form  of  love  has  still  self  cling-  J 
ing  to  it. 

If  we  are  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  our  rs 
only  anxiety  will  be  to  do  good  to  others.    In  j 
relation  to  our  neighbors,  the  question  will  j 
not  be  whether  ice  can  derive  gratification  5 
from  intercourse  with  them,  but  can  we  do  i 
them  any  good  ?    Can  w7e  love  them  for  God,  < 
and  by  the  exercise  of  patient  love  and  in  flu- 
ence  wrin  them  to  Christ  ?    There  maybe  a 
great  deal  in  them  which  is  objectionable  to  j 
us  ;  but  if  we  are  Christians,  we  shall  look  f 
beyond  this  and  see  that  which  they  may  bom 
come.    This  is  how  Christ  has  looked  on  U8.jj 
He  saw  what  his  love  might  develop  within  1 
us,  and  has  not  his  long-suffering  and  patience  u 
towards  us  been  infinite?    And  shall  not  we, : 
who  have  had  so  much  forgiven,  love  much  ?'| 
Christ  has  borne  with  our  waywardness  and  I 
shortcomings,  and  shall  not  we  have  forbear- j 
ance  one  towards  another?    We  know  nott 
the  secret  struggle,  the  earnest  wish  there 0 
may  have  been  to  do  right,  even  when  out-1 
wardly  we  only  see  the  wrong.    And  perhaps,* 
many  a  time,  when  the  poor  weak  humann 
heart  has  just  been  about  to  choose  the  good'1 
and  trample  under  foot  the  evil  inclination,! 
our  want  of  patience,  or  our  hasty  unkind^ 
word,  has  been  the  means  of  turning  thati 
struggling  heart  back  to  the  evil.    O,  awful 
responsibility !    How  shall  we  account  fori 
the  souls  which  we  might  have  helped  and 
yet  have  hindered.    Think  you  that  we  shall 
ever  regret  having  spoken  too  many  kind 
words?  ever  regret  having  loved  our  neighbor 
too  much  ?    When  the  day  comes  that  we 
can  never  speak  to  them  again,  shall  we  then  - 
regret  the  loving,  kindly,  helpful,  sympathiz- 
ing words  we  may  have  ever  said  to  them  I  1 
Will  not  our  sorrow  rather  be,  that  we  ever 
spoke  an  unkind  or  unloving  word  ?  Wher 
death  comes,  will  it  be  a  happy  reflection  tc 
know  that  some  want  of  love  on  our  part  had 
added  to  the  sorrow  even  of  one  of  the  ka** 
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!   »f  God's  children?    Has  it,  may  be,  caused 
in  in  some   tossed  and  struggling  fellow- 
creature's  soul  ? — sin  which  but  for  our  un- 
dndness  had  been  stifled  ere  it  saw  the 
ightl     Dear  Christian  readers — for  these 
r  vords  are  addressed  to  those  who  profess  to 
bllow  Christ — I  entreat  yoa.  to  pause  and 
:  ,hink  before  you  again  allow  yourselves  in 
•K  >ne  unkind  word  or  action  towards  any  hu- 
"nan  being.    Think  what  the  ultimate  result 
:  nay  be.    Again,  I  beseech  you  to  remember 
;  ;hat  love  is  the  only  redemptive  power  in  the 
,  «vorld.    And  if  your  sacrificing,  self  denying, 
;  3onstant,  patient  love  may  but  help  in  the 
t  salvation  of  one  human  soul,  thus  far  are  you 
i!  orought  into  oneness  with  the  Great  Sacri- 
%  rice.    Can  this  perfect  law  of  love  be  carried 
ai  lout  by  us  ?    In  one  only  way  will  it  be  possi- 
!d:  ble — we  must  be  crucified  with  Christ.  Then, 
and  then  only,  when  self  is  dead  within  us, 
i  can  the  full  resurrection  of  Christ  within  us 
take  place;  and  it  is  only  the  Christ  in  us 
who  can  love  our   neighbor  as  ourselves. 
-  Yield  up  self  then  to  die  upon  the  cross;  an 
agonizing  death,  but  to  be  followed  by  a 
glorious  resurrection.    Let  us  never  rest  as 
Christians  till  with  us  to  live  is  to  hvei  more 
true  in  the  spiritual  life  than  in  our  natural 
life,  where  this  great  truth  is  typified. 

If  we  feel,  as  I  hope  we  many  of  us  do, 
that  heretofore  we  have  come  short  of  this 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  let  us  begin  prayerful- 
ly afresh  our  Christian  course  in  this  respect. 
If  we  have  said  anything  unkind,  or  harsh,  or 
evil  of  our  neighbor — let  the  provocation  be 
whatever  it  may — let  us  with  the  noble  man- 
liness of  a  God-like  Chiistianity  go  to  him, 
and  express  our  sorrow.  Let  us  tell  him  that 
God  has  shown  us  more  of  what  it  is  to  love, 
and  that  from  henceforth,  God  helping  us,  we 
mean  to  love  him  and  all  mankind  as  Christ 
did.  And  thus  going  forth  armed  with  this 
mighty  power  of  love,  we  shall  spread  our 
Redeemer's  cause  more  than  if  we  could 
preach  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels, 
for  our  daily  lives  will  be,  in  deed  as  in  word, 
an  exhibition  of  his  great  law — "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


J  "Now  I  Lay  |Ie  Down  to  Sleep." — 
|  There  is  a  profitable  lesson  in  the  fact  related 
i  below,  as  well  as  a  simple  beauty  that  must 
I  touch  every  heart : 

I  It  is  related  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Nott, 
I  after  his  intellect  had  become  obscured  by 
I  age,  that  he  would  frequently  repeat  this 
:  prayer  at  family  worship.  How  had  it  floated, 
I  all  along  the  way  of  life,  down  to  the  ohild- 
R  hood  of  his  old  age,  to  become  agiiin  the  sup- 
I  plication  of  his  soul?  This  held  its  place  in 
I  memory  when  almost  all  beside  had  died  out. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ARE  WE  AWAKE  ? 

It  hath  seemed  to  me,  for  some  time,  that 
the  following  language  might  well  be  addressed 
to  ourselves.  Are  we  awake?  are  we  vigi- 
lant? or  are  we  sleepy  sentinels  on  the  watch- 
tower  of  Zion  ? 

These  queries  have  been  presented  to  my 
mind  in  connection  with  our  condition  as  a 
religious  Society.  Oh  3  saith  my  soul,  that 
we  might  one  and  all  feel  bound  in  spirit  to 
answer  these  interrogations. 

First,  as  to  our  own  individual  experience  ; 
then  as  to  our  integrity  in  our  capacity  of 
brethren,  discharging  the  duties  devolving  on 
us  ;  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  encourag- 
ing the  weak,  rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoice, 
mourning  with  those  who  mourn,  and  endeav- 
oring to  draw  near  unto  all  in  that  sympathy 
which  begets  love,  casts  out  fear,  and  tends 
to  that  blessed  unity  of  spirit  which  seals  us 
as  the  followers  of  Him  who  was  meek  and 
lowly. 

Oh !  let  us  in  all  sincerity  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  do  we  try  reverently  to  follow 
Him  and  tread  as  He  did,  the  path  indicated, 
though  it  lead  us  to  the  cross? 

Mount  Holly,  Twelfth  month  27th,  1868. 


HUGH  SIDWELL. 

The  decease  of  Hugh  Sidwell,  of  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  which  is  mentioned  under  the  obituary 
head,  seems  to  require  some  further  notice  on 
account  of  his  having  been  extensively  known 
in  our  Society  and  greatly  beloved. 

He  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  the 
15th  of  Second  month,  1794,  and  educated  in 
membership  with  Friends.  For  many  years 
past  he  has  occupied  the  station  of  an  elder 
of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  and  has  been 
one  of  its  most  examplary  and  useful  mem- 
bers, always  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
and  an  encouraging  word  to  the  weary  trav- 
eller. 

When  Friends'  meeting-house  at  Winches- 
ter was  destroyed  by  the  soldiers,  the  religious 
meetings  of  our  Society  in  that  place,  during 
the  war,  were  held  at  his  house,  which  was 
also,  generally,  the  home  of  Friends  travelling 
on  a  religious  account. 

lie  was  universally  known  in  his  neighbor- 
hood as  the  friend  and  helper  of  the  poor,  and 
was  especially  serviceable  during  the  war,  iti 
visiting  the  hospitals,  providing  suitable  food 
for  the  siek  soldiers,  making  crutches  for 
those  who  were  disabled, and  affording  comfort, 
to  all  of  every  class  who  were  in  distress. 

During  his  Inst  illness,  which  cont  inued  but 
five  days,  the  sympathy  of  his  fcllow-citixcns 
was  manifested  by  many  anxious  inquiries, 
lie  had  always  been  in  teres  tod  in  the  society 
of  the  young,  and  upon  being  told  that  some 
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little  boys  had  inquired  for  him,  he  said  :  14  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  remembered  by  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old.  I  love  to  have  the  good  will 
of  little  boys."  His  sufferings  were  severe, 
but  he  evinced  by  his  calmness  and  resigna- 
tion, that  his  trust  was  placed  on  the  arm  of 
Divine  power.  One  of  his  family  remarking 
to  him,  it  was  a  comfort  to  see  him  so  calm, 
he  said,  "  Oh !  I  have  nothing  of  myself,  but 
faith  in  a  merciful  Lord  and  Saviour." 

At  another  time  he  remarked  that  he  had, 
doubtless,  often  erred  in  judgment,  but  he 
felt  that  his  aim  had  been  to  do  right,  and  he 
saw  nothing  discouraging  before  him.  "  I 
wish  it  understood,"  he  said,  "that  I  love 
everybody." 

In  the  departure  of  this  dear  friend  we 
feel  that  our  religious  Society  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  useful  members,  and  the  community 
one  of  its  best  citizens. 

Twelfth  month  29th,  1868.         S.  M.  J. 

From  an  Appendix  to  the  "  Proceedings  of  First  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Free  Religious  Association"  held  in  Boston  in  Fifth 
month  last. 

LETTER   FROM   KESHTJB   CHUNDER   SEN,  OF 

THE  THEISTIC  CHURCH  IN  INDIA. 
The  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  21st  February,  1868. 
To  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Potter, 

Secretary  of  the  "  Free  Rrfigious  Association,"  United 
States  of  America. 

Brother: — Gladly  do  I  accept  your  kind 
and  affectionate  greeting,  and  the  sentiments 
of  true  love  and  sympathy  contained  in  your 
welcome  message  of  the  24th  of  October  last. 
I  forget  the  great  distance  between  us,  and 
feel  that  our  hearts  are  near  each  other,  bound 
in  the  ties  of  spiritual  fellowship.  ^Your 
brotherly  call  has  found  a  response  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  cordially  do  we  join  our  hands  with 
yours,  as  children  of  the  same  Father,  to  co- 
operate in  the  blessed  work  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  true  religion.  How  consoling,  how 
encouraging  to  us  is  the  thought  that  the 
great  movement  of  religious  reformation,  which 
we  nave  humbly  carried  on  in  India  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  met  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  an  associated  body  of 
our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
and  that  India  and  America,  the  East  and  the 
"West,  are  to  sing  henceforth  with  united 
hearts,  and  in  one  harmonious  and  swelling 
chorus,  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Creator ! 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to 
give  below,  for  the  information  of  the  "  Free 
Religious  Association,"  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
gradual  development  of  our  church,  its  aims 
and  achievements. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  when  English  edu- 
cation had  just  opened  the  minds  of  some  of 
my  countrymen  to  the  errors  of  Hindu  idol- 
atry, the  late  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  the 


great  religious  reformer  of  India,  whose  name 
is  probably  known  to  you,  established  a 
church  in  Calcutta,  for  the  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  under  the  name  of  the 
" Brahmo*  Somaj, "f  or  the  Assembly  of  the* 
worshippers  of  God.  His  direct  object  in il 
founding  this  Mmuch  was  to  persuade  his  j 
countrymen  to  forsake  idolatry  and  become  | 
monotheists  ;  and  the  more  successfully  to  ac-| 
complish  this  object,  he  made  the  Vedas,  the | 
earliest  scriptures  of  the  Hindus,  the  basis  of  i 
all  his  teachings.  In  other  words,  he  pro-| 
fessed  simply  to  effect  a  revival  of  the  Uni-  j 
tarian  faith  and  worship  of  ancient  Hinduism. i 
But  he  had  also  a  higher  and  more  compre-| 
hensive  object.  He  invited  "  all  sorts  andlj 
descriptions  of  people  without  distinction,"  to| 
unite  in  the  worship  of  their  common  Father,  ! 
the  Supreme  God  of  all  nations  ;  and  to  this  w 
end  he  proved  by  appeals  to  the  texts  of  the! 
Bible  and  Koran,  as  he  did  in  the  case  ofl 
Hinduism,  that  Christianity  and  Mohammed-$ 
anism  were  both  essentially  monotheistic.  J 
He  accordingly  directed  that  the  service  ton 
be  held  in  his  church  should  always  be  ofl 
such  a  catholic  character  as  to  "  strengthen* 
the  bonds  of  union  between  men  of  all  relig-1 
ious  persuasions  and  creeds."  Practically,  J 
however,  the  Brahmo  Somaj  became  simply*! 
a  Hindu  Unitarian  church,  and  the  latterl 
object  was  altogether  lost  sight  of.  The  con-1 
gregation  slowly  increased  in  number,  till  the| 
Somaj  fell  into  the  hands  of  my  respected! 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Babu  Debendro  Nathlfl 
Tagore,  who  gave  it  a  new  life,  and  immense-| 
ly  extended  its  operations.  He  converted  i| 
this  body  of  mere  worshippers  into  an  asso->| 
ciation  of  believers,  by  binding  them  to  a ! 
few  articles  of  belief,  and  to  a  covenant  en-J 
joining  moral  purity  of  life.  He  also  started] 
a  religious  journal,  appointed  teachers  and! 
published  several  doctrinal  and  devotional) 
treatises ;  and  he  succeeded  in  the  course  of  ill 
a  few  years  in  enrolling  hundreds  of  followers/] 
and  helping  the  formation  of  several  branchlll 
Somajes  in  different  parts  of  Bengal,  on  thet  j 
model  of  that  founded  by  Rajah  Ram  Mohunul 
Roy.  All  this  time,  however,  the  Vedas  were*  I 
regarded  as  the  sole  foundation  of  faith,  andjl 
the  members  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  weretjl 
known  as  Vedantists.  It  was  not  till  about]! 
twenty  years  ago  that  the  Vedas  ceased  to  befl 
viewed  in  the  light  of  infallible  scriptures,  I 
and  made  room  for  a  more  catholic  and  un-j| 
exceptionable  basis  of  faith,  viz.:  God'sjl 
revelation  in  nature  and  the  religious  '  in-J 
stincts  of  man.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  since  be- 
came a  purely  Theistic  church,  and  now! 
stands  precisely  in  the  same  relation  to  itfl 
old  creed  as  the  "Free  Religious  Associa  fi 


*  Worshipper  of  (Brahma)  God.        \  Assembly,  i 
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:ion"  does  to  Unitarian  Christianity.  But 
ts  progress  does  not  stop  here.    It  is  true,  its 
fundamental  principles  of  belief  were  then 
definitely  settled,  and  have  continued  un- 
changed hitherto.    But  in  their  application 
to  life  and  in  the  practical  development  of 
their  catholic  and  pure  spirit,  great  struggles 
ind  movements  have  gone  on  for  some  years 
past.    It  was  found  that  as  most  of  the  social 
ind  domestic  customs  of  the  Hindus  were  in- 
terwoven with  the  evils  of  idolatry  and  caste, 
t  was  incumbent  on  every  true  and  sincere 
Brahmo   to   discountenance   such  customs, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  excommunicated 
and  otherwise  persecuted.    The  majority  kept 
aloof  from  this  bold  undertaking,  effecting  a 
safe  but  unconscientious  compromise  between 
the  enlightened  convictions  of  a  Theist  and  the 
idolatrous  social  life  of  a  Hindu.    A  small 
number,  however,  came  forward  at  last,  and 
began  the  great  work  of  reforming  the  social 
and  domestic  economy  of  Hindu  society,  on 
the  basis  of  true  religion,  which  has  been 
ieveloped  more  fully  year  after  year,  and 
beihas  lately  resulted  in  a  variety  of  practical 
■\k  'eforms,  such  as  the  abolition  of  caste  dis- 
reli»  ;inctions,  the  marriage  of  widows,  intermar- 
alli  *iage  (between  members  of  different  castes,) 
up]  ;he  education  and  emancipation  of  women, 
atti  fee.     With  a  view  to  render  our  church 
coi  vholly  free  from  the  narrow  spirit  of  Hindu 
lit  sectarianism  and  the  evils  of  Hindu  social 
etc  ife,  and  to  establish  it  firmly  on  a  catholic  and 
U  >ure  basis,  by  incorporating  into  its  theology 
»d»  he  truths  of  ail  scriptures,  and  admitting  into 
rtd  ts  membership  theists  of  all  nations,  and 
asso  wringing  its  social  life  into  harmony  with  the 
to  Hire  dictates  of  conscience,  the  advanced 
en  3rahmos  organized  themselves  into  a  society, 
rtd  n  November,  1866,  under  the  name  of  the 
aoi  '  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India."    This  society  also 
jdj  leeks  to  establish  closer  intercourse  and  more 
ed  ictive    co-operation   than   hitherto  existed 
en  imong  all  the  Brahmo  Somajes  in  India,  and 
propagate  our  faith  more  extensively  and 
Systematically  throughout  the  country.  Our 
;hurch  is  thus  at  present  an  organized  Theistic 
ihurch,  Indian  in  its  origin,  but  universal  in 
ts  scope,  which  aims  to  destroy  idolatry, 
eff  superstition  and  sectarianism,  and  propagate 
he  saving  truths  of  absolute  religion  and  the 
spiritual  worship  of  the  one  true  Cod,  and 
kewise  to  promote  ihe  intellectual,  moral 
md  social  reformation  of  individuals  and  na- 
ions,  and  thus  make  Theism  the  religion  of 
ife.  ... 
dm   It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  exact 
,j  number  of  the  members  of  our  church,  as 
|  here  is  no  ceremony  of  initiation  amongst 
1 118 ;  nor  is  such  ceremony  possible  or  desir- 
ible  in  so  rational  and  spiritual  a.  faith. 
jy  Nearly  two  thousand  have  subscribed  to  the 


covenant  above  alluded  to,  or  have  signed 
some  other  simpler  form  of  declaration  ;  the 
names  of  such  have  been  registered.  But 
there  are  many  thousands  more  among  my 
countrymen  who  in  their  hearts  deny  Hindu- 
ism and  believe  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  our  creed,  but  who  do  not  care  to  join  for- 
mally the  membership  of  our  church.  The 
fact  is,  the  tendency  of  the  age  here,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
is  towards  Theism,  All  who  receive  liberal 
English  education  renounce  idolatry ;  of  these 
some  embrace  Orthodox  Christianity,  some 
become  skeptics,  the  rest  glide  into  the  Brah- 
mo Somaj,  and  become  Theists  in  some  form 
or  other. 

There  are  at  present  upwards  of  sixty 
Brahmo  churches  in  the  different  presidencies 
and  provinces  of  India,  where  the  local  Brah- 
mos  assemble  once  every  week  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worship,  divine  service  being  con- 
ducted in  the  vernacular  language  by  persons 
previously  selected  from  among  them  for 
their  superior  wisdom  and  piety.  Hymns, 
sermons,  prayers,  meditation  and  the  reading 
of  theistic  texts  from  the  Hindu  and  some- 
times from  other  scriptures,  compose  the  ser- 
vice held  in  our  churches.  On  special  occa- 
sions service  is  conducted  in  English. 

For  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of  our  re- 
ligion several  books  in  speculative  and  prac- 
tical theism  have  been  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  vernacular  language,  as  well 
as  in  English,  and  also  some  periodicals  which 
have  a  large  number  of  subscribers  and 
readers  all  over  the  country.  A  fortnightly 
English  paper,  "  The  Indian  Mirror"  is  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  our  mission,  which 
discusses  political,  social  and  religious  sub- 
jects. We  havealso  abouta  dozen  Missionaries, 
men  who  have  of  their  own  accord  given  up 
worldly  pursuits,  and,  depending  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Brahmo  com- 
munity for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  go 
about  the  country  visiting  the  Brahmo 
Somajes,  and  preaching  the  truths  of  our 
holy  faith  to  the  educated  natives,  and  some- 
times also  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  pcoj  le. 
The  disinterested  and  zealous  exertions  of 
these  missionary  brethren  exert  a  very  power- 
ful and  living  influence,  both  in  sustaining 
and  quickening  the  moral  life  of  the  Brahmoi 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  in  increasing 
the  number  of  our  adherents. 

For  a  full  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
our  creed,  1  beg  to  refer  yon  to  the  two  sets 
of  our  English  publications  which  1  have  al- 
ready forwarded  to  your  address.  I  may, 
however,  only  observe  here  that,  professing 
as  we  do  the  universal  and  absolute  religion! 
whose  cardinal  doctrines  are  the  M  Father- 
hood of  Cod  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man/' 
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and  which  accepts  the  truths  of  all  scriptures 
and  honors  the  prophets  of  all  nations,  we 
heartily  sympathize  with  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  "  Free  Religious  Association  " 
as  brethren  in  common  faith  and  co-workers 
in  the  same  holy  cause. 

Therefore,  with  the  deepest  joy,  and  with  all 
the  fervor  of  brotherly  love,  do  I  welcome 
your  kind  message,  and,  in  the  name  of  thou- 
sands of  fellow-theists  in  India,  reciprocate 
the  affectionate  regards  of  the  "  Free  Relig- 
ious Association."  Believe  me,  it  is  no  mere 
formal  exchange  of  compliments.  To  India, 
at  this  moment,  such  sympathy  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  inestimately  valuable,  and  she 
receives  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  national 
rejoicings.  Long  and  anxiously  had  we 
labored  and  prayed  for  the  light  of  truth 
amidst  the  awful  darkness  of  idolatry  and 
corruption,  struggling  with  hardships  and 
difficulties,  and  encountering  opposition  and 
persecution  of  no  ordinary  kind,  the  Merciful 
God  alone  helping  us  onward.  And  now 
that  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  light  vouchsafed 
by  Him,  we  have  begun  to  feel  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  it  of  extending  its 
blessings  to  other  lands.  At  such  a  time,  the 
cheering  intelligence  communicated  by  you 
of  similar  labors  and  achievements  in  Ameri- 
ca serves  to  strengthen  our  hands,  and  in- 
crease our  joy  and  faith  and  hope  a  hundred 
fold.  We  now  feel,  as  we  never  felt  before, 
that  God's  religion  shall  spread  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  destroy- 
ing all  false  creeds  and  sects,  and  uniting  all 
nations  in  one  universal  brotherhood  ;  and  it 
affords  us  inexpressible  delight  that  the  noble 
American  people  have  come  forward  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
future  Church  of  the  world.  May  God  help 
us  in  carrying  out  this  great  work. 

Trusting  you  will  kindly  keep  us  informed 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation, and  offering  our  best  wishes  and 
prayers  for  its  welfare  and  success, 

I  remain  heartily  yours  in  Theistic  fellow- 
ship, Keshub  Ciiunder  Sen, 

Sec'y  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  INQUIRY. 

There  is  a  subject  on  which  I  should  like 
to  have  the  views  of  Friends  called  out. 

Where  Jesus  says  (John,  14th  chapter,  13th 
verse)  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be 
glorified  in  the  Son.  The  point  is,  what  do 
Friends  understand  by  asking  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Other  societies  repeat  it  in 
their  prayers  and  at  table,  and  to  me  it  sounds 
almost  meaningless  as  some  of  them  speak  it. 
I  am  an  earnest  inquirer  after  truth,  and  am  I 


glad  when  vital  points  are  opened  in  the  pa- 
per. A  Subscriber. 

"how  old  art  thou?" 

BY  JOHN  PING  AY. 
(Concluded  from  page  695.) 

Our  life  is  hurrying  away:  we  begin  to 
be  startled  when  one  inquires  :  "  How  old  art 
thouf"  Yet  how  much  nearer  are  we  for  all 
our  training,  to  that  standard  of  holiness 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord? 

Turn  to  the  practical  part  of  life,  and  com- 
pare the  actual  improvement  with  the  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed.    He  is  a  poor  mechanic,  who 
works  year  after  year  at  his  trade,  and  makes 
no  improvement ;  and  he  who  has  the  benefit 
of  wise  instruction  and  good  example,  will 
disappoint  us  if  he  become  not  a  master  for 
his  skill.    So,  in  every  department  of  life  and  j 
of  labor,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  act  more 
wisely  as  we  grow  older.    To  restrain  our  un- 
holy tempers;  to  bridle  our  unruly  tongues; 
to  observe  the  gentler  courtesies  of  life ;  to 
maintain  a  sacred  regard  to  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  others  ;  to  be  truthful  in  our 
intercourse  with  men  ;  are  duties  that  should  \ 
grow  into  habits,  habits  which  age  should  ren-  I 
der  firm,  and  use  delightful.    And  the  larger,  j 
or  more  favorable  opportunities  we  have  enM 
joyed,  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  these  virtues  in  \ 
the  living  example,  or  the  evils  arising  from  I 
their  neglect,  the  higher  improvement  it  is  in-  j 
cum  bent  on  us  to  make. 

Upon  every  man  the  duty  rests,  of  learning  j 
all  that  he  can  know,  and  of  being,  in  spirit,  \ 
and  in  life,  an  example  of  every  virtue.  ,' 
Think  of  your  years  that  have  fled  foreveiJj 
and  by  them  measure  your  personal  improve-:? 
ment.  If  you  blush  at  the  comparison,  i 
thank  God  that  you  are  at  least  sensible  of  I 
your  wants.  Your  case  is  not  a  hopeless  one, \ 
for  a  blush  is  the  color  of  virtue. 
Have  you  done  anything  to  bless  the  world,  and  to  i 
write  your  name  in  the  hearts  o  f  men  ? 

The  sphere  of  labor  in  which  men  are  called  ■ 
to  move,  is  often  determined  by  circumstances  * 
beyond  their  own  control.     "A  man's  heart! 
deviseth  his  way:  but  the  Lord  directeth  his / 
steps."  Prov.  xvi.  9.    One  is  called  to  occupy  \ 
a  conspicuous  post,  another  to  fill  an  hum-i 
bier  station.    Undoubtedly  the  man  is  fitted1 
for  the  place,  and  the  place  for  the  man.i 
There  is  a  sense,  in  which  the  duties  of  onei 
place  are  quite  as  important  as  those  of  any* 
other.    If  the  smallest  cog  of  the  smallest- 
wheel  be  broken  or  misplaced,  it  may  disturb 
the  harmony  of  a  vast  machine,  and  produce 
a  fatal  jar.     So  the  humblest  man,  if,  in  the 
proper  time  and  place,  he  fail  to  discharge 
what  may  seem  the  most  insignificant  of  hisi 
duties,  may  produce  a  disturbance  and  disor- 
der in  the  vast  complication  of  human  affairs,  | 
which  none  but  the  Great  Artificer  can  cor- 1 
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•ect.  Man  cannot,  if  he  will,  live  to  himself 
ilone.  He  is  bound  to  others  by  a  chain  of 
dependencies  that  cannot  be  broken.  He 
must  either,  by  generous  purpose,  and  resolu- 
tion unshaken,  be  to  the  world  a  blessing, 
for,  in  carelessness  and  indifference,  a  blot,  a 
stain,  a  curse. 

Say,  if  you  will,  in  language  not  unfamiliar 
to  our  ears  :  "  The  world  owes  me  a  living." 
But,  careless  man,  the  world  owes  you  not  a 
living  until  you  prove  an  earnest  worker  for 
its  good.  You  need  not  be  at  the  head  of 
armies;  you  need  not  command  navies;  you 
need  not  sit  in  the  chair  of  state,  nor  in  the 
halls  of  learning;  you  need  not  be  a  prince 
for  wealth  ;  be  faitful  to  God  and  to  your  fel- 
lows and  to  yourself,  in  the  humble  station 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  assign,  and 
•you  will  be  a  blessing.  What  though  your 
course  be  not  like  the  cataract,  which  fills  the 
air  with  its  thunders  and  amazes  the  world 
with  its  foaming  might;  or  like  the  broad 
river,  which  rolls  on  its  volume  of  waters  to 
the  sea  :  be  content  to  be  the  little  brook  of 
the  meadow,  or  the  humbler  streamlet  of  the 
mountain,  all  unheard,  or  proclaimed  only  by 
the  gentle  murmur  of  its  flow,  yet  marking  its 
pathway  with  verdure  and  fertility.  What 
could  you  do  more  towards  bringing  back  to 
the  earth  the  lost  beauty  and  happiness  of 
Eden,  than  to  maintain  a  stern  fidelity  at 
your  post  of  duty,  and  to  determine  to  "  do 
good  to  all  men  as  you  have  opportunity?" 
And  what  would  the  world  soon  be  again,  if 
every  heart  and  every  life  were  controlled  by 
the  like  spirit  of  determined  fidelity?  May 
I  repeat  the  inquiry :  "  How  old  art  thou  t" 
And  what  have  you  done  in  all  these  years  to 
make  the  world  happier  than  when  you  found 
it?  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  do  great 
things.  Few  of  us  have  opportunities  of 
doing  great  things  ;  and  many,  alas,  pass  life 
away  waiting  for  some  great  occasion  to  dis- 
play their  heroism.  Every  day,  to  the  wake- 
ful and  earnest  mind,  furnishes  occasions  to 
test  our  character,  and  gives  us  opportunities 
of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
But  they  come  to  us  like  time,  the  most  won- 
derful of  God's  gifts  to  men,  moment  by 
moment,  in  the  smallest  particles.  We  must 
use  them  as  they  go.  True  heroism  needs 
not  wait  lor  great  occasions.  The  true  hero 
may  be  found  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  daily 
life.  Is  not  lie  a  hero,  who  toils  from  morn- 
ing unto  night,  in  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
cold,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  to  make  ;i 
cheerful  home  for  those  whom  he  loves?  [s 
not  she  a  heroine,  who  can  watch  night  and 
day,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  without,  a  mur- 
mur, by  the  bedside  of  the  suffering?  Is  not 
he  a  hero,  who  can  deny  his  own  craving  ap- 
petites that  he  may  give  bread  to  the  hun- 


gry? Is  not  he  a  hero,  who  can  curb  an  un- 
holy temper,  and  bridle  the  unholy  tongue 
ready  to  utter  speeches  like  the  piercings  of  a 
sword  ?  Is  not  he  a  hero,  who  can  bear  re- 
proach and  injury,  and  forbid  the  passions 
which  would  prompt  the  avenging  blow  ?  Is 
not  he  a  hero,  whose  patience  wearies  not 
with  the  weaknesses,  the  follies,  the  evil  tem- 
pers of  other  men  ;  who  cannot  be  overcome 
with  evil,  but  who  overcomes  evil  with  good? 
Is  not  he,  in  short,  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit, 
better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city?  The  faith- 
ful man,  who  quietly,  unambitiously,  cheer- 
fully goes  about  his  daily  duties  ;  who  restrains 
his  unholy  tempers;  who  sets  a  watch  over 
the  door  of  his  lips  ;  who  has  a  kind  word  or 
a  generous  smile  for  every  one  whom  he  meets 
— is  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  every  path  where  his 
footsteps  move.  Has  your  path  been  a  path 
of  blessing,  the  more  abounding  in  blessing 
as  years  have  advanced?  Have  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  men  will  miss  you  and 
mourn  your  departure  when  you  are  gone  ? 

The  best  monuments  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  men,  are  the  monumeuts  which 
they  themselves  erect  before  they  die.  It 
may  not  be  your  lot  nor  mine  to  have  our 
names  on  every  lip  as  the  heroes  of  some 
mighty  achievement ,  but  you  and  I  may,  if 
we  will,  make  our  memory  so  precious  that  it 
shall  be  embalmed  as  a  sacred  relic  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  were  better  far  to  die,  and 
no  man  know  our  burial  place,  if  our  memory 
but  lie  near  the  heart  of  surviving  friends, 
than  to  sleep  beneath  the  monumental  pile  and 
have  our  memory  buried  with  us  in  the  cold 
tomb. 

None  is  so  feeble  that  he  can  leave  no  me- 
morial. Let  but  the  heart  be  warmed  with  an 
earnest  love  to  man,  and  the  memory  shall  not 
die.  The  broken  alabaster  box  was  a  pre- 
cious offering  to  the  blessed  Saviour;  and  the 
testimon)'  which  he  gave  was  as  fragrant  as 
the  offering.  "  She  hath  done  what  she  could  : 
.  .  .  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached 
throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that 
she  hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  me- 
morial of  her."  Mark  xiv.  7-8, 

••  How  old  art  thou t/" — Have  you  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  this  world  is  not  your 
home?  Have  the  disappointments,  the  trials, 
the  changes,  the  mortifications  of  the  present 
life,  proved  to  you  that  this  is  indeed  a  transi- 
tory state  ?  Every  year  of  life  you  have  been 
looking  for  something  which  you  never  yet 
have  found.  Most  assuredly,  then,  the  proof* 
are  multiplying  that  you  will  never  find  the 
object  of  your  desires  here.  Let  the  question 
then  remind  you  that  it  is  lime  to  make  pro- 
vision for  your  departure.  Have  you  made 
any  preparation  for  that  coming  event?  Thou- 
I  sands  have  died  before  your  time  of  life.  The 
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companions  of  your  earlier  years  have  been 
disappearing  one  by  one.  Reason  would  cer- 
tainly admonish  you,  that  it  is  high  time  to 
arouse  yourself  to  the  great  work  of  life.  It 
may  be  now  life's  gayest  morning :  yet  the 
sun  may  go  down  before  the  noon.  It  may 
be  the  high  noon-tide  of  a  prosperous  day ; 
yet  you  may  have  no  twilight.  The  dark- 
ness of  night  sometimes  settles  down  upon  the 
brightness  of  noon. 

Look  at  your  worldly  business.  Is  all  right 
there  ?  Should  the  master,  at  an  unexpected 
hour,  call  you  to  an  account  of  your  steward- 
ship, would  he  find  you  ready  ?  Is  there  no 
difficulty,  no  obscurity  in  your  affairs,  which 
a  little  promptness  and  attention  on  your 
part  might  adjust  ?  Is  there  no  property  to 
be  distributed  among  expectant  heirs,  which 
a  Christian  prudence  may  so  carefully,  so 
wisely,  and  definitely  arrange,  that  no  trou- 
bles, no  litigations,  no  heart-burnings,  no 
family  alienations  shall  be  occasioned  when 
you  are  gone  ?  Are  there  no  counsels  to  those 
who  look  to  you  for  guidance,  which  you  de- 
sire to  impart  before  your  life  shall  end? — 
M  Set  thine  house  in  order  :  for  thou  shalt  die, 
and  not  live." — 2  Kings  xx.  1. 

"  How  old  art  thou  f" — It  is  a  startling 
question  to  propose,  to  one  in  advanced  years, 
whose  views  are  limited  by  the  boundaries  of 
time.  It  is  a  question  he  does  not  like  to 
hear.  It  awakens  painful  thoughts.  It 
points  to  the  coming  end.  Every  year  is 
bringing  him  nearer  to  the  close  of  his  earthly 
hopes.  Hopes  beyond  the  earth,  he  has  none. 
It  may  seem  an  unkind  office  to  break  in 
upon  his  pleasing  dreams  with  any  voice  of 
warning:  to  propose  so  startling  a  question; 
but  if  it  arouse  him  in  time,  it  is  well. 

If  there  is  a  sight  painful  beyond  expres- 
sion, it  is  that  of  one  who,  worn  with  the 
cares  and  toils  of  a  weary  life,  stands  trem- 
bling with  fear  on  the  borders  of  the  grave 
ready  to  receive  him.  It  is  a  gloomy  cavern 
into  which  he  looks.  Not  even  the  faintest 
star  of  hope  illumines  its  darkness.  It  is  the 
end  of  all  his  joys,  the  burial  place  of  his 
choicest  expectations.  The  master  whom  he 
has  served  stands  not  by  him  at  the  close  of 
this  toil-worn  day,  to  mitigate  his  pains,  to 
comfort  his  sorrows,  to  whisper  any  words  of 
approbation,  to  point  the  spent  laborer  to  a 
home  of  rest. — "  The  Wages  of  Sin  is  Death" 
— Romans  vi.  23. 

If  there  is  a  sight  beautiful  indeed,  it  is  that 
of  an  aged  saint,  his  work  done,  waiting  for 
his  summons  home.  He  welcomes  each  closing 
year,  as  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  end  of  his 
sad  pilgrimage.  Every  year  is  more  delight- 
ful than  the  last,  as  hastening  his  entrance 
upon  his  supreme  joy.  Even  now  his  ear  is 
gladdened  by  the  sweet  voice  of  generous  ap- 


proval :  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.  .  .  .  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord?"— Matt.  xxv.  21.  "The  hoary 
head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness  " — Prov.  xvi.  31. 

"Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
Psalm  xxxvii.  37. 

 .  -*m+—  

SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Thinking  of  our  dear  friends  ,  and  how 

lonely  they  must  often  be,  with  few  congenial 
persons  near  enough  to  drop  in  or  to  visit,  I 
have  concluded  that,  after  all,  though  a  city 
life  affords  few  opportunities  for  retirement, 
it  is  certainly  the  best  for  cultivating  the 
kindly  and  social  feelings.  When  the  path 
of  duty  is  one  that  compels  us  to  walk  alone, 
Divine  aid  is  always  given  in  proportion  to 
the  need ;  but  I  think  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  it  when  we  voluntarily  seclude  our- 
selves through  gloom  and  discouragement. 
How  grateful  should  we  be  who  are  surrounded 
by  congenial  spirits,  and  when  we  feel  the 
"  vapors  "  creeping  over  us,  can  sally  forth  or 
receive  the  visit  of  one  whose  cheerful  spirit 
can  help  to  dissipate  them. 

Time  passes  so  rapidly  that  if  we  are  here 
all  the  days  usually  allotted  man,  the  end 
will  soon  come.  This  thought  should  not 
bring  a  dark  shadow,  but  it  may  increase  the 
desire  to  mingle  with  our  friends,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  precious  feeling  of  Christian 
fellowship — a  feeling  that  is  indestructible 
and  eternal. 


Thy  familiar  address  surely  needed  no 
apology.  I  can  most  fully  respond  to  thy 
expressions  of  affectionate  interest,  and  can 
truly  say  that  our  mingling  together  at  the 
old  homestead,  both  socially  and  religiously, 
was  a  solid  satisfaction  to  me.  I  cannot  now 
remember  the  time  when  heaven  seemed 
nearer  than  on  that  memorable  day  of  the 
marriage  of  our  dear  brother  and  sister.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  angels  were  commis- 
sioned to  be  near  us,  and  one  could  almost 
see  the  heavenly  host  hovering  over  us,  and 
hear  seraphic  sounds  in  the  solemn  hush  of 
the  moment.  I  don't  know  how'  it  felt  to 
others,  but  to  me  it  was  most  solemn.  In- 
deed, all  the  time  I  was  with  you,  there  ex- 
isted such  a  feeling  of  oneness,  that  I  could 
scarcely  realize  that  we  did  not  all  belong  to 
the  same  portion  of  the  Christian  Church.  I 
am  glad  that  I  can  often  adopt  the  language 
I  have  seen  poetized  somewhere : 

"  That  every  man  my  brother  seems, 
And  every  place  my  home." 

Doubtless  it  is  right  for  all  of  us  to  feel 
strong  preferences  for  our  own  little  band  of 
brotherhood,  but  our  love  and  our  sympathy 
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need  not  stop  at  that  point,  but  flow  on  until 
we  embrace  all  our  fellow-candidates  for  im- 
mortality. Our  stay  here  is  so  short,  that  if 
we  can  only  be  favored  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  our  duty  faithfully,  it  is  the  most  we  ought 
to  desire,  both  for  ourselves  and  those  who  are 
dear.  Thou  and  I  are  working  in  different 
fields,  but  our  desires  are  all  tending  to  the 
same  end,  "  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  may 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea." 
Let  us  use  our  little  effort  to  hasten  the  day. 
Thou  art  called  upon  to  labor  amongst  re- 
fined and  polished  circles  of  city  life,  whilst 
my  field  seems  to  be  more  amongst  the  lower 
strata  of  society — out  in  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  amoug  the  poor  convicts  of  our 
large  prison.  May  we  both  know  our  day's 
work  to  keep  pace  with  the  day. 

"FRIENDS'  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  9,  1869. 

The  Poem. — "  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth 
the  poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of 
trouble."  At  no  season  of  the  year  is  this 
J  Scripture  declaration  more  forcibly  presented 
j  to  the  mind  than  during  the  inclemencies  of 
winter.  When  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts 
that  competence  or  affluence  can  secure,  and 
removed  from  the  immediate  sight  of  destitu- 
tion and  suffering,  we  .sometimes  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  so  many  of  our  fellow 
creatures  struggle  on  from  day  to  day  in 
penury  and  sorrow,  destitute  of  most  of  the 
comforts  which  to  us  are  essential.  Many 
have  no  especial  place  of  abiding,  and  many 
others  keep  an  uncertain  home  over  their 
I  [Heads  by  the  weekly  payment  of  a  portion  of 
the  wages  earned  by  daily  labor. 

Doubtless  many  are  improvident,  and  might, 
j  by  economizing  during  the  warm  weather, 
more  readily  meet  the  increased  expense  of 
j  living  in  the  winter  season;  and  yet,  were  we 
|  to  inquire  carefully  into  some  of  these  cases, 
we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
do  the  best  they  can.    Many  a  poor  widow, 
or,  what  is  more  to  be  commiserated,  a  woman 
with  an  indifferent,  perhaps  intemperate  hus- 
band, and  a  family  of  young  children,  sonic 
of  them  delicate,  has  to  support,  fhem  all  out 
of  the  slender  proceeds  of  her  labor.  This 
often  involves  the  necessity  of  using  a  con- 
siderable amount,  >f  fuel,  which  is  a.  great  tax 
upon  the  poor  working- woman,  so  that  many 
jol  them  find  it  almost,  impossible,  even  in 


summer,  to  provide  beyond  the  necessities  of 
the  day,  and  when  winter  comes,  with  many 
mouths  to  feed  and  shivering  forms  to  cover, 
what  marvel,  if  the  means  of  support  prove 
inadequate  to  the  end,  and  suffering  and  sick- 
ness follow. 

Then,  while  exercising  discrimination  in  re- 
lieving cases  which  come  under  our  notice 
that  through  misdirected  charity  we  multiply 
not  objects  of  commiseration,  let  us  ever  re- 
member those  who  have  not  the  comfort3 
which  we  enjoy,  and  share  with  -the  poor  a 
portion  of  the  good  things  with  which  the 
Heavenly  Father  has  enriched  us. 

The  numerous  benevolent  associations  in 
this  city  furnish  avenues  for  the  distribution 
of  the  means  of  all  who  are  willing  to  aid  in 
making  more  comfortable  the  lives  of  those 
bound  down  by  poverty.  The  various  estab- 
lishments for  the  destitute  of  all  classes  have 
again  resumed  operations,  but  as  they  are 
merely  distributing  agencies,  they  are  de- 
pendent for  the  good  they  may  do  upon  the 
sympathies  and  purses  of  the  community. 
To  some  of  these  institutions  we  would  espe- 
cially call  attention.  "  The  Female  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  infirm  poor  wTith  clothing"  has  been  in 
useful  existence  forty  years,  and  has  dispensed 
aid  and  comfort  to  many  families,  by  giving 
to  women  sewing  and  paying  them  a  just 
compensation  for  their  work,  and  then  distri- 
buting the  garments  in  accordance  with  the 
design  of  the  Association.  This  most  excel- 
lent charity,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Friends,  is  well  worthy  the  patronage  of 
those  who  desire  to  use  their  means  as  good 
stewards,  and  who  are  willing  to  entrust  to 
others  the  disposition  of  them. 

The  "  Fri?nds'  Fuel  Association,"  which 
meets  in  the  same  house  (15th  and  Kacestre*  t  >  | 
is  also  a  well-organized  system  of  ministering 
health  and  warmth  to  many  indigent  house- 
holds. 

Among  the  public  institutions  for  relieving 
want  arc  the  "  Soup  Houses,"  which  are  a 
great  blessing  to  hundreds,  who,  but  for  these 
gratuitous  dispensaries,  would  not  know  when 
one  meal  is  finished  whence  another  is  to  come. 
In  the  management  of  these  Friends  arc 
largely  associated. 
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Among  other  useful  organizations  may  be 
enumerated  "  The  Home  for  Destitute  Colored 
Children,"  and  the  "  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm Colored  Persons."  In  the  last  institution 
there  are  now  twenty-four  inmates.    It  was 
our  privilege  to  spend  the  evening  of  the  25th 
ult.  with  them,  by  invitation  of  one  of  the 
managers,  who  had,  at  his  own  expense,  pro- 
vided an  entertainment  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  their  uneventful  life.    It  was  truly  gratify- 
ing to  see  them  so  comfortable  and  happy 
after  the  weary  days  of  toil  and  hardship 
through  which  they  had  passed.    An  expres" 
sion  of  unspeakable  content  rested  upon  the 
countenances  of  all.    Our  friend  L.  M.  and 
several  others  addressed  to  them  a  few  re- 
marks, and  three  of  their  number  responded 
in  broken  sentences  of  thankfulness.  The 
love  of  the  Infinite  Father  seemed  spread  over 
the  company.  The  religious  element,  which  in 
the  colored  people  is  so  apparent,  found  expres- 
sion from  one  of  them  in  this  language  :  "  I 
scarcely  know  whether  I  am  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  I  feel  so  happy."    We  all 
felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there ;  for  in  ming- 
ling with  those  less  favorably  situated  out- 
wardly than  ourselves,  and  witnessing  their 
deep  gratitude  to  the  bounteous  Giver  for 
what  we  should  esteem  insufficient  comforts, 
we  may  learn  that  outward  abundance  is  not 
essential  to  true  happiness,  but  that,  let  the 
situation  in  life  be  ever  so  lowly,  a  heart  that 
leans  in  humble  trust  upon  the  Divine  Sus- 
tainer  "  is  happy  anywhere." 

"Tobacco — its  Effects." — Inquiries  have 
been  made  for  the  Prize  Essay  on  "  Tobacco 
and  its  Effects,"  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in 
No.  42  of  the  present  volume. 

We  have  seldom  read  forty-seven  pages 
more  temperately  and  forcibly  written  than 
the  pamphlet  referred  to,  which  was  selected 
from  about  fifty  MSS.  offered  for  the  prize, 
and  we  hope  it  may  have  an  extended  circu- 
lation throughout  our  country. 

Our  Methodist  friends  have  had  the  pam- 
phlet beautifully  printed  in  clear  type,  on 
white  paper,  and  it  is  offered  for  sale  at  the 
low  price  of  $6.00  per  hundred.  It  may  be 
procured  at  the  Methodist  book  stores,  No.  200 
Mulberry  street,  New  York,  and  No.  1018 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


It  may  also  be  had  at  the  office  of  this 
paper,  for  six  cents  a  copy,  and  our  agent, 
Emmor  Comly,  has  agreed  to  send  it  to  any  , 
part  of  the  country  on  receiving  the  amount  ] 
in  Post-  Office  stamps. 

Makried,  on  the  lltli  of  Eleventh  month,  1868, 
with  the  approhation  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  j 
Thomas  Milhous  to  Martha  B.  Eachus,  daughter' 
of  Minshall  and  Hannah  D.  Eachus,  the  former  de- 

 on  the  17th  of  First  month,  1867,  with  the 

approbation  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting, 
Chandler  Pennington,  of  New  London,  to  Matilda 
W.  Eachus,  daughter  of  MinshaU  and  Hannah  D.  1 
Eachus,  the  former  deceased. 

Died,  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  on  14th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1868,  Hugh  Sidwell,  an  elder  of  Hopewell 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Preston  Hollow,  Albany 

County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1868, 
Samuel  Cooh,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  a  member 
of  Rensselaerville  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  (riend  suffered  many  years  from  a  pul- 
monary affection,  which  he  bore  with  a  degree  of 
fortitude  and  cheerfulness  seldom  paralleled.  For 
much  of  the  time  during  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life,  so  great  was  his  prostration  that  his  death  at 
any  time  would  have  been  no  surprise.  He  early 
arranged  all  his  outward  affairs  with  perfect  calm- 
ness, often  saying,  "I  am  now  ready,"  but  equally 
desiring  to  be  preserved  in  patience  to  the  end. 
Often  during  the  paroxysms  of  extreme  pain  he 
would  supplicate  the  Divine  Father,  not  for  an 
abatement  of  suffering,  but  for  ability  to  bear  it  un- 
complainingly. About  six  years  before  his  death  he 
was  bereft  of  his  beloved  wife,  upon  whom  he  had 
greatly  depended  for  care  in  his  declining  health  ; 
this  care  then  re>ted  upon  a  delicate  daughter,  who 
for  four  years  watched  over  him  until  the  summons 
came.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended,  and  a  very 
appropriate  testimony  was  borne  by  the  Baptist 
minister  of  the  place  to  the  circumspect  life  and 
beautiful  death  of  this  departed  friend. 

 ,  in  8th  month,  1868,  at  the  residence  of  his 

son,  near  Delevan,  Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  Joseph 
M.  Laing,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  formerly  of 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  suddenly  on  the  12th  of  Twelfth  month, 

1868,  Pemberton  Hallowell,  son  of  Yarnall  and 
Mary  A.  Hallowell,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  ?  a 
member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  ult., 

Daniel  Pope,  aged  81  years ;  a  valued  member  and  I 
elder  of  Little  Falls  Mo.  Meeting,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 


friends'  library  association. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  First  month  13th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

home  for  aged  and  infirm  colored  persons. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Seventh  below  Market  streets,  on  Fifth-day 
evening,  First  month  14th,  at  7£  o'clock.  The  con- 
tributors and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Institution 
are  desired  to  attend. 

Dillwyn  Parrish,  President. 
M.  Balderston,  Secretary. 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

•First  month  12th.  Lecture  on  "Sleep,"  by  Dr. 
Charles  Comly. 
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FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools  with- 
in the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
on  Seventh-day  morning,  First  month  16th,  1869, 
at  10^  o'clock.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  reports 
and  representatives  in  attendance  from  all  the  First- 
day  Schools  and  kindred  organizations  within  our 
limits.  Trains  leave  Kensington  depot  at  7.30  A.M., 
Walnut  St.  wharf  6.30  and  8  A.M.,  and  West  Phila- 
delphia at  9.45— (this  last  will  not  arrive  at  Trenton 
till  11.04  A.M.)  Returning  trains  leave  Trenton  at 
3.53  P.  M.,  and  5.03,  7.05  and  8.50  P.  M.  The  full 
attendance  of  all  interested  is  invited. 


Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr 
Lydia  H.  Hall, 


1 


Clerks. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"shall  the  swokd  devour  forever?" 
If  we  say  nothing  of  the  sinfulness  of  wars, 
are  not  their  moral  and  physical  evils  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  awaken  consideration, 
and  to  cause  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  not 
a  remedy?  Witness  at  our  own  doors  the 
vast  destruction  of  human  life,  and  the  waste 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  property — the 
legitimate  fruits  of  the  late  internal  war  of 
these  United  States. 

It  has  been  the  custom  from  time  im- 
memorial for  nations  to  settle  their  differences 
by  a  resort  to  physical  force  and  destruction  ; 
doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  this  nation  are 
so  completely  under  the  influence  of  this 
custom  that  they  never  give  the  subject  a 
serious,  candid  thought  or  inquire  whether 
the  evils  of  war  may  not  be  entirely  avoided. 
Hence,  the  military  system  is  sustained  from 
generation  to  generation.  But  admit  that 
the  majority  are  enslaved  by  an  unrighteous, 
inhuman  custom,  it  is  not  so  with  all.  Are 
there  not  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  nation  those  who,  upon  religious  principle, 
cannot  bear  arms?  and  still  larger  numbers 
who  see  the  unreasonableness  of  settling  na- 
tional disputes  at  the  expense  of  human  life  and 
grievous  taxation  ?  Now  if  these  two  classes 
constituted  much  the  larger  number,  such  a 
nation  would  naturally  and  voluntarily  agree 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  rational,  peaceful 
measures,  just  as  easily  as  they  now  agree  to 
use  military  and  destructive  force  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  same  object.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  vital  interest  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  all 
countries.  Such  being  its  character,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  es- 
pecially, are  loudly  called  upon  to  bear  aloft 
their   testimony  against   war,   livingly  and 

earnestly.  But  such  a  result  is  only  attain- 
able by  individual  faithfulness  ;  let  that  he- 
conn1  general,  and  an  associated  influence 
would  be  put  forth  thai  would  be  sensibly 
felt  ami  blessed.   The  cause  Is  one  of  the 


highest  order,  and  yet  it  does  not  receive  that 
consideration,  attention  and  labor  it  justly 
merits.  Engaged  even  in  a  righteous  cause, 
individuals  often  fall  under  discouragement 
by  looking  too  much  to  the  vastness  of  the 
field  they  are  about  to  enter  upon,  not  con- 
sidering that  to  do  their  own  share  is  all  that 
is  required  of  them.  This  faithfulness  on 
their  part  may  prove  a  stimulus  to  others, 
and  thus  important  objects  are  achieved. 
This  is  a  truth  which  is  not  only  applicable 
to  religious  societies,  but  equally  so  to  national 
reform. 

Now  as  there  is  a  considerable-  portion  of 
this  nation  who  really  believe  that  the  evils 
of  the  war  system  are  but  the  fruits  of  an 
erroneous,  unwise  choice,  repugnant  to  Chris- 
tianity and  a  violation  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  are  not  such  called  upon  to  use  such 
means  as  they  are  possessed  of  to  arouse  in 
their  fellow-men  an  inquiry  into  the  advan- 
tage and  duty  not  only  of  abating  but  entire- 
ly preventing  the  evils  of  war  ?  The  case  being 
so  plain,  such  an  inquiry  could  hardly 
be  entered  upon  and  fail  of  good  success. 
The  death  penalty  must  be  regarded  as  but 
an  offshoot  of  the  war  system,  both  being 
based  on  retaliation  in  its  worst  and  most 
destructive  form.  When  a  man  illegally  mur- 
ders his  fellow-man,  he  in  turn  is  legally 
murdered.  When  national  rights  are  con- 
sidered infringed  and  redress  refused,  the  war 
power  is  called  into  operation  to  inflict  re- 
taliation. And  there  ensues  wholesale  de- 
struction of  life  and  property,  perhaps  for 
years;  and  the  dispute,  which  at  first  should 
have  been  settled  by  disinterested  arbitrators, 
is  still  to  be  settled  at  last  by  some  treaty  ar- 
rangement, after  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  property.  Are  such  de- 
lusions to  continue  unabated?  I  sincerely 
hope  not,  and  am  confident  they  will  not,  if 
those  who  see  the  folly,  injustice,  inconsist- 
ency and  unreasonableness  of  wars  are  but 
sufficiently  faithful  by  example  and  precept 
to  call  forth  the  consideration  of  others  to  this 
momentous  subject — a  subject  embracing  vast 
inducements  for  investigation  and  right  dis- 
posal. Untramelled  thought,  unbiased  in- 
vestigation of  what  is  right,  Christian  and 
reasonable,  is  the  thing  wanting.  And  were 
this  generally  attained  by  communities,  we 
might  soon  witness  the  prophecy  fulfilled, 
that  M Nation  shall  no  more  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  learn  war  any  more," 
the  sword  and  spear,  instruments  of  death, 
being  turned  into  instruments  of  usefulness 
for  the  benefit  of  man.  Oh  !  glorious  day,  who 
would  not  rejoice  to  behold  it?  Thou  why 
should  it  bo  so  long  delayod — "Shall  the 
•word  devour  forever  ?'  D.  Imsn 

Dutches  Co.,  A  )*.,  11th  of  l'Jth  mo.,  iMiS. 
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Por  Fricmls'  Intelligencer. 
CHARITY. 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sound- 
ing brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." — 1  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

Ill  the  desire  to  be  found  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  little  duties  as  they  arise  before 
me  in  my  spiritual  travel,  I  have  sometimes 
found  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  taking  my 
pen  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  through  the 
attribute  of  love,  the  growth  of  that  heavenly 
plant  which  furnishes  daily  sustenance  for  all. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  gifts,  and  I  am  often 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  rallying  to  the 
most  important  of  all  virtues — Christian  char- 
ity. It  is  declared  in  Scripture,  "  Though  I 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I 
have  all  faith  so  that  I  could  remove  moun- 
tains, and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing." 
How  prone  we  are  to  slide  into  a  belief  that 
we  know  we  are  right,  and  that  others  are 
wrong ;  forgetful  that  the  valley  of  humilia- 
tion is  the  safest  abode  for  a  Christian,  where 
"charity  sufFereth  long  and  is  kind."  My 
soul  hath  often  sought  the  throne  of  grace 
that  I  might  be  led  by  the  still  waters  of  life, 
and  kept  in  the  hollow  of  that  Holy  Hand 
that  will  ever  rescue  us  from  all  turmoil  and 
strife ;  and  that  I  might  be  instant  in  season, 
in  speaking  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
drooping  soul ;  not  exercising  authority,  but 
in  that  pleading  spirit  of  love  which  emanates 
from  Christ  the  light  and  power  of  truth,  I 
might  seek  the  welfare  of  every  creature  with- 
out distinction.  He  that  teacheth  in  the  se- 
cret of  the  heart,  who  teaches  as  never  man 
taught,  hath  declared  He  is  "  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunt- 
eth  not  itself — is  not  puffed  up."  Let  us  as  a 
people  be  gathered  under  one  name,  and  be 
led  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Oh, 
let  us  seek  to  cultivate  this  heaven-born 
virtue  which  our  great  Pattern  held  up  to 
view  as  of  paramount  value.  Then  as  a  So- 
ciety we  would  move  smoothly  on  in  the  high- 
way of  holiness.  No  jarring  or  hard  accusa- 
tions would  be  heard  in  our  midst,  but  it 
would  be  said  as  in  olden  times,  "  See  how  the 
Quakers  love  one  another."  There  is  no  way 
to  command  this  respect  from  the  observing 
children  of  men,  except  by  treading  the  vale 
of  Humility;  and  most  assuredly  if  our 
dwelling-place  be  there,  we  will  find  that  the 
covering  of  our  spirits  will  be  of  that  "charity 
that  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, and  thinketh  no  evil." 

12th  mo.  1,  1868.  C.  W.  C. 


Advice. — Advice  is  like  snow  ;  the  softer 
it  falls,  the  longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the 
deeper  it  sinks  into,  the  mind. — Coleridge' 


AN  ISRAELITE  PLEADING  FOR  SUNDAY — AN 
IMPORTANT  MOVEMENT. 

A  contributor  to  the  Israelite,  published  at 
Cincinnati,  begins  his  communication  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  In  order,  then,  that  we  may  have  a  day 
of  rest,  a  real  Sabbath,  which  can  be  observed 
by  all  Israel,  we  propose  to  adopt  that  day 
which  is  set  apart  by  hundreds  of  millions, 
nay,  the  whole  civilized  world,  for  physical 
rest  and  the  worship  of  God.  Let  our  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  with  theirs  ascend  to  His 
throne  on  the  same  day,  the  Sunday." 

The  writer  who  makes  this  proposition,  so 
repugnant  to  the  ears  of  a  people  for  many 
centuries  jealous  of  the  slightest  variation 
from  the  established  customs,  declares  that  he 
has  been  "  selected  as  the  spokesman  of  a 
party,  respectable  in  number,  respectable  in 
intellect,  fully  persuaded  of  the  correctness  of 
their  views,  and  fully  determined  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings."  The  selection 
is  manifestly  a  fortunate  one,  for  the  temper 
of  the  article  and  its  logic  are  remarkable  for 
candor,  clearness  and  moderation. 

The  old  Hebrew  word  "  Shabbas,"  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  controversy,  is  de- 
clared to  mean  simply  rest.  Cease  from  labor 
and  devote  to  the  service  of  God — this  is  the 
literal  and  spiritual  meaning  of  the  word 
Shabbas  or  Sabbath.  .  .  How  does  the 
fourth  commandment  read?  Does  it  say  on 
this  or  that  particular  day,  specifying  it  by 
name,  Saturday,  thou  shalt  rest,  and  it  shall 
be  your  Sabbath  henceforward  and  forever- 
more  ?  No.  Such  are  the  commands  of  man, 
but  not  of  the  Almighty. 

The  selection  of  Saturday  by  Moses  is  ex- 
plained as  being  most  suitable  and  convenient 
for  the  Hebrews  at  that  era.  The  institution, 
it  is  presumed,  answered  all  purposes  through- 
out the  past,  until  within  the  last  half  century, 
when  it  became  obsolete.  During  this  period 
they  have  been  virtually  without  any  Sabbath 
or  day  of  rest.  Those  who  most  bitterly  op- 
pose the  proposed  reformation  are  scarcely 
observing  even  the  day  which  they  recognize 
as  Sabbath.  The  result  is  that  they  are  be- 
coming lax,  and  so,  fast  tending  to  utter  irre- 
ligion,  apostacy,  and  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  Even  now  their  offspring 
display  perfect  indifference  to  religion.  The 
question  is  accordingly  asked  : 

"  Do  you  not  perceive  the  influence  of  nine- 
teen centuries  on  the  observances  and  forms 
of  our  religion  ?  And  can  all  the  past,  present 
and  future  exert  no  influence  upon  you  ?  You 
cannot  stand  still  and  be  passive  even  if  you 
desire  to  be  so.  The  irresistible  movement  of 
progress,  the  law  of  nature  and  nature's  God, 
will  propel  you  on  to  that  inevitable  necessity 
which  we  so  earnestly  beseech  you  to  adopt. 
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Any  day  we  set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest,  to 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  accept- 
able to  Him.  We  select  Sunday,  because 
in  the  fear  of  God,  with  reverence  for  His 
great  name,  and  an  eye  to  His  glory,  it  is 
more  convenient,  observed  as  it  is  by  millions, 
because  it  can  be  hallowed,  while  ours,  as  at 
present  arranged,  is  an  utter  impossibility." 

Having  further  argued  this  matter,  the 
writer  attacks  with  vigor  the  intolerant  and 
persecuting  temper  which  has  been  displayed 
by  his  fellow  religionists.  It  created  the 
Christian  Church.  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  a  great 
man,  a  second  Moses,  who  desired  to  purify 
faith  and  correct  the  vices  of  their  church  and 
people,  nothing  more  nor  less.  "But  as  a 
prophet  is  never  appreciated  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  was  crucified  and  made  a  martyr  of, 
and  his  disciples  made  him  a  God.  '  The  blood 
of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.'  We 
sowed  the  wind  and  we  reaped  the  whirlwind. 
Our  vices,  follies,  irreligion  and  cruelty 
created  that  church  which  has  been  our  scourge 
and  oppressor  through  countless  ages." 

It  is  proposed  to  call  a  grand  religious 
council,  who  can  settle  this  Sabbath  question 
definitely  ;  either  adopting  Sunday  for  all,  or 
dividing  those  wishing  Sunday  and  those  re- 
taining Saturday  as  the  Sabbath. 

These  views  will  naturally  create  excite- 
ment, and  probably  lead  to  no  immediate  re- 
sults ;  but  they  indicate  the  dissemination  of 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  must  eventually 
break  down  the  wall  of  partition  between  the 
Israelites  and  other  religionists. — Daily  Even- 
ing Bulletin. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  OLD  MAN'S  MUSINGS. 
I'm  sitting  by  my  parlor  fire  ;  not  lonely,  though 
alone  ; 

For  loving  ones  look  in  at  times,  with  gently  ut- 
tered tone 

Of  thoughtful,  not  ohtrusive  care,  that  leaves  my 
spirit  free 

To  hold  communion  with  the  past, — my  Father 
— and  with  Thee. 

She  with  the  silvered  hair,  and  eye  with  tender 

meaning  fraught, 
Needs  not  to  hear  the  spoken  wish,  hut  seems  to 

read  my  thought ; 
Aud  as  her  little  household  thrift,  or  knitting- work 

she  plies, 

Her  wrinkled   face  and  time-bleached  hair  are 
lovely  in  my  eyes. 

She's  not  the  one  to  whom  my  heart  gave  all  its 

youthful  love  ; 
The  grave  closed  over  her  fair  form,  aud  I  was 

left  to  prove 

That  on  the  grave  of  buried  hopes  God  sometimes 

rears  His  throne, 
And  deigns  to  heal  the  wounded  heart  that  trusts 

in  Him  alone. 

He  raised  my  head  above  the  waves  that  had  well- 
nigh  0Y1  whelmed, 


And  gave  a  mother  to  my  babes — to  me  a  faithful 
friend  ; 

One  who  like  Mary  had  been  led  to  choose  the 
"  better  part ;" 

And  deemed  it  a  blest  lot  to  share  a  sorrow- 
chastened  heart. 

Oh,  in  that  mansion  the  redeemed  inhabit  in  the 
skies, 

Where  pure  unselfish  love  needs  not  the  aid  of 
earthly  ties, 

She  who  was  early  called  away  will  surely  welcome 
there, 

The  one  who  trained  her  lambs,  with  all  a  tender 
mother's  care. 

My  childhood's — manhood's — friends  have  dropped, 
here  one,  there  one,  away, 

And  few  remain  who  saw  the  things  that  hap- 
pened in  my  day ; 

But  yet  I  find  the  self  same  cares,  and  joys  and 
sorrows  too, 

Are  now,  as  then,  the  discipline  our  Father  leads 
us  through  ; 

And  so  I  strive  to  keep  my  heart's  warm  sympa- 
thies in  tone, 

And  dwell  but  little  on  the  past  save  when  I 
muse  alone. 

'Tis  said  that  we  old  people  think  the  "good  old 

times"  were  best ; 
And  so  they  seemed,  for  youth  enjoys  all  things 

with  keenest  zest ; 
'Tis  we  who  change,  like  autumn  leaves  when  past 

their  summer  prime, 
And  those  now  young  will  one  day  say  this  was 

the  good  old  time. 

I  would  not  now  go  back  again  to  childhoods'  care- 
less joy  ; 

For  manhood  with  its  earnest  work,  is  better  than 
the  boy  ; 

And  age,  that  waits  beside  that  sea  whose  tides  for- 
ever flow, 

Has  more  of  Heaven's  quiet  peace  than  man- 
hood's strength  can  know. 

Father !  I  thank  thee  for  my  life,  and  all  Thou  with 

it  gave ; 

The  care,  the  conflict,  and  the  toil  that  made  my 
spirit  brave  ; 

For  all  the  sunshine  on  my  path,  and  for  the  storm's 
alarms, 

That  sent  me,  when  the  cloud  was  dark,  for  shel- 
ter to  Thy  arms. 

And  let  me  bless  Thee  o'er  and  o'er,  that  I  have 
lived  to  see 

Poor  Africa's  sons  stretch  forth  at  last  uufettere 
hands  to  Thee. 

And  now  I'm  ready  to  depart,  whene'er  the  time 
shall  come 

When  thy  kind  messenger  shall  say  my  earthly 

work  is  done  ; 
I've  walked  before  in  paths  unknown,  led  by  Thy 

guiding  hftnd, 
And  I  can  trust  Thee  when  I  tread  the  unknown 

spirit  land. 

I  cannot  speak  in  rapturous  words  of  my  "  reward 
in  Heaven 

What  1  an  eternity  of  bliss  for  such  poor  service 
given  r 

I  will  not  ask  a  serap\s'  harp,  or  crown  of  gob!  to 
wear, 

Hut  just  to  cre*p  within  the  door,  and  lore  and 
•erv«Th«e  there. 
Phil«(,lphia,  Ut  mo.,  1SG9.  8. 
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From  the  Chr  stian  Recorder. 
TRY  IT. 

I  have  a  way  of  sitting  by  my  fire  knitting 
and  meditating  with  my  old  cat  Downy  by 
my  side.  Downy  is  a  tried  friend,  and  she  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me  when  I  am  lonely.  She 
often  gives  me  thoughts  which  are  profitable 
and  pleasant.  I  do  not  think  she  knows  that 
she  does  this,  but  unconsciously  she  has  taught 
me  many  a  lesson  of  life  and  duty.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  she  gave  me  one  the  other  day. 
I  should  say,  perhaps,  that  Downy  usually 
only  starts  the  idea,  which  afterwards  runs  on 
far  beyond  her  capabilities — but  the  credit  of 
laying  the  first  stone  in  the  pile  of  meditations 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  my  faithful,  sleepy 
pussy-cat. 

Weil — there  we  were  the  other  evening — 
Downy  asleep  in  a  soft  ball  on  the  rug,  and  I 
at  my  old  occupation  of  knitting  and  think- 
ing. Suddenly  Downy  waked  up,  stretched 
herself,  yawned,  and  looked  around  as  if  her 
feline  mind  was  not  altogether  satisfied.  I 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  her  until  she 
came  close  up  to  me  and  put  one  paw  gently 
upon  my  dress.  Then  1  looked  down  at  her 
and  saw  her  golden-green  eyes  gazing  at  me 
earnestly.  I  bethought  me  what  she  wanted, 
and  put  my  hand  down  caressingly  on  her 
head,  rubbing  her  neck,  and  saying,  "  Poor 
old  Downy  !"  She  bent  her  head  to  my  caress, 
and  lifted  her  paws  up  and  down  with  delight. 
I  soon  returned  to  my  work,  and  she  went 
back  to  her  warm  place  on  the  rug,  and  after 
turning  round  two  or  three  times  to  get  her 
body  into  exactly  the  right  curve,  down  she 
laid  herself  for  sleep  again. 

You  understand  that  all  this  had  been  done 
precisely  so,  times  without  number,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Downy  and  myself — possibly  other 
cats  and  other  possessors  of  them  may  have 
touching  recollections  of  similar  intercourse 
with  each  other.  But  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion, Downy's  demonstration  taught  me 
something. 

After  she  was  again  roaming  in  cat  dream- 
land, I  thought  about  her  action  thus.  How 
little  the  poor  dumb  thing  needed  to  satisfy 
her!  A  motion  of  my  hand,  a  kind  touch, 
had  brought  her  all  the  happiness  she  wanted. 
And  would  it  take  much  more  than  this,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  make  human  beings  happy 
day  by  day  ?  There  are,  to  be  sure,  fretful, 
morose,  miserable  creatures,  who  are  fond  of 
their  misery,  and  refuse  to  part  with  it ;  or 
there  may  be  those  whose  hearts  are  in  truth 
too  sad  and  weary,  or  whose  tempers  are  too 
much  soured  to  be  able  to  take  pleasure  in 
trifles  or  comfort  in  ca  -esses.  But  in  our 
homes  and  our  daily  liveb,:  with  the  friends 
whom  God  has  given  us — with  the  little  ones 
who  are  alive  to  every  influence — with  our 


servants  —  how  much  deeds  and  words  of 
kindness,  trifling  in  themselves,  will  do  to- 
wards cheering  and  strengthening  the  heart ! 
Perhaps  we  have  never  fully  realized  how 
much. 

For  myself,  I  can  remember  how  a  gentle 
hand,  laid  for  an  instant  on  my  head  with  a 
caressing  motion,  has  gone  through  my  heart 
with  sweetness  inexpressible,  and  the  touch 
has  seemed  to  linger  there  with  softening  in- 
fluence for  hours.  A  kind  word  of  sympathy 
with  sorrows  and  vexations  which  do  not 
really  seem  to  us  deserving  of  much  notice  in 
themselves,  will  often  win  the  gri'ever  from  the 
grief,  and^ake  way  for  a  brighter  and  truer 
view  of  things. 

It  does  not  cost  much  to  give  a  smile,  or  a 
gentle  caress,  or  a  kind  word  to  any  one — but 
it  may  be  worth  more  than  tongue  can  tell  to 
some  heart  which  is  weary,  or  faint,  or  down 
for  the  moment  in  the  battle  of  life.  Try  it, 
my  friends,  whenever  you  have  a  chance,  and 
neither  you  nor  those  about  you  will  regret 
that  for  once  you  followed  the  advice  of 

Dorcas  Hicks. 


ONLY  A  FLOWER  TO  GIVE. 

"  Mother,"  asked  little  Phcebe  Cary,  "  have 
you  nothing  I  can  carry  to  poor  Aunt  Molly?" 

Phoebe's  mother  was  poor,  and  her  closet 
was  very  scant  that  morning. 

"  I  wish  I  had,  Phcebe,"  said  she.  "  Can 
you  think  of  anything?" 

Phcebe  thought. 

"  I've  only  a  flower,"  said  the  little  girl. 
"  I  will  take  her  a  sweet  pea." 

Phcebe  had  a  sweet  pea  which  she  planted 
under  her  window,  and  as  it  grew  and  flowered, 
both  mother  and  daughter  loved  and  enjoyed 
it.  Phcebe  picked  one  and  then  ran  down  to 
a  poor  old  sick  woman,  who  for  a  whole  year 
had  lain  in  her  bed  suffering  with  great  pain. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lady  called  to  see  Aunt 
Molly.  She  saw  a  sweet  pea  in  a  cracked 
tumbler  on  a  small  stand  by  the  poor  woman's 
bed. 

"  That  pretty  posy  a  little  girl  brought  me 
this  morning,  who  said  it  was  all  she  had  to 
bring,"  said  Aunt  Molly,  looking  up  with  a 
smile.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
know  I'm  thought  of ;  and  as  I  look  at  it,  it 
brings  up  the  image  of  the  green  fields  and  the 
posies  I  used  to  pick  when  I  was  young  ;  yes, 
and  it  makes  me  think  what  a  wonderful  God 
we  have.  If  this  little  flower  is  not  beneath 
his  making  and  his  care,  he  won't  overlook  a 
poor  creature  like  me." 

Tears  came  in  the  lady's  eyes.  And  what 
did  she  think?  She  thought,  "If  you've 
only  a  flower  to  give,  give  that.  It  is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  sick  to 
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know  that  they  are  thought  of. 
Christian  Advocate. 


Western 


DOING  NOTHING. 

Many  young  persons  are  growing  up  with 
the  idea  that  industry — especially  manual 
industry — is  not  quite  respectable.    There  is 
no  modern  notion  that  more  completely  cuts 
at  the  root  of  wholesome  sentiment  and  of  na- 
tional or  individual   prosperity  than  this. 
Whether  idleness  takes  the  form  of  street 
lounging  and  gossip,  that  begets  more  active 
vices,  or  of  the  dreamy  sentimentalism,  that 
fritters  away  life  in  vague  fancies,  or  the  busy 
idleness  that  occupies  itself  in  a  hundred  ways 
to  avoid  the  steady,  energetic  pursuit  of  regu- 
lar duty,  it  is  equally  culpable  in  its  charac- 
ter and  pernicious  in  itsNeffects.    To  some  de- 
gree, circumstances  may  tend  to  produce  this 
evil.    KSome  climates  and  some  seasons  of  the 
year  induce   lassitude;   some  constitutions 
have  less  energy  and  power  of  will  than 
others ;  and  many  diseases  deprive  the  body 
of  its  strength  and  the  mind  of  its  elasticity. 
Even  in  these  cases,  the  complete  surrender  to 
such  influences  is  the  surest  method  of  increas- 
ing their  power,  while  a  steady  resistance  will 
gradually  weaken,  and  often  remove,  much 
of  the  cause.    In  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
instances,  the  vice  of  idleness  results  from  the 
indulgence  of  luxurious  habits,  which  breaks 
down  the  native  energy  of  character.  The 
person  who  regards  momentary  gratification 
as  the  chief  good,  will  soon  lose  the  vigor  and 
enterprise  necessary  to  undertake,  and  the 
perseverance  to  carry  through  any  scheme 
requiring  industry  and  self-command.  Some, 
from  a  paucity  of  ideas,  lack  enterprise  and 
become  torpid,  being  unable  to  see  the  utility 
of  proper  undertakings  ;  while  others,  over- 
whelmed with  a  vast  conception  of  what  is  to 
be  done,  sit  down  in  the  inaction  of  despair. 
Others  there  are  who  begin  with  eagerness  and 
hope,  but  lacking  perseverance,  are  intimida- 
ted by  the  lirst  \  difficulty,  and  accomplish 
nothing  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
face  obstacles. 

The  want  of  method  and  habit  in  early  life 
is  largely  answerable  for  this  evil.  Thoso  nc 
customed  in  youth  to  regular  and  industrious 
employment,  will'seldom  lose  such  habits  in 
after  life;  while  those  who  have  been  suffered 
to  pass  a  desultory  childhood,  will  require  an 
extraordinary  fortitude  of  charact  er  to  become 
persevering,  energetic  and  industrious  in  after 
life.  A  resolution  of  character,  a.  firmness  of 
principle,  which  seeks  to  do  what  is  right, 
rather  than  what  is  temporarily  agreeable,  is 
the  great  safeguard  against  this  dangerous 
evil.  Impulsive  exertions  may  produce  mag- 
nificent deeds,  but  without  a,  methodical  and 
steady  resolution,  without  system  and  habit, 


and  strength  of  will,  but  little  that  is  perma- 
nently useful  will  ever  be  accomplished.  Our 
natures  are  so  constructed,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  all  our 
faculties  that  we  can  properly  enjoy  any  of 
them. 

The  listless  lethargy  shown  by  many  young 
people  is  productive  of  many  evils.    To  the 
body  it  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  many  forms 
of  disease;  the  want  of  healthy  excitement 
and  occupation  leads  too  often  to  intemper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking,  "to  pass  away 
the  time,"  and  this,  in  its  turn,  brings  fever, 
indigestion  and  depression,  and  'makes  the 
frame  less  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
any  disease.   A  large  proportion  of  the  drunk- 
enness and  dissipation  of  various  forms,  so 
common,  may  be  traced  directly  to  this  source. 
Its  effect  on  the  mind  is  quite  as  bad.  While 
producing  instability  of  purpose,  it  is  in  time 
followed  by  a  humiliating  sense  of  inferiority. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  go  through  life,  what- 
ever his  position  may  be,  without  honest,  use- 
ful and  regular  employment  of  some  kind. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


COUNT  ZINZENDORF  AND  THE  DOVE. 

Cruelty  to  animals  is  always  the  sign  of  a 
mean  and  little  mind,  whereas  we  invariably 
find  great  men  distinguished  by  their  humanity. 

I  remember  having  read,  some  time  ago,  a 
beautiful  story  of  Count  Zinzenclorf,  when  a 
boy.  He  was,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  a 
great  German  noble,  and  lived  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  the  world. 

One  day,  when  he  was  playing  with  his 
hoop  near  the  banks  of  a  deep  river,  which 
flowed  outside  the  walls  of  a  castle  where  he 
lived,  he  espied  a  dove  struggling  in  the 
water.  By  some  means  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  was  unable 
to  escape.  The  little  Count  immediately 
rolled  a  large  washing-tub,  which  had  been 
left  near,  to  the  water's  edge,  jumped  into  it, 
and  though  generally  very  timid  on  the  water, 
by  the  aid  of  a  stick,  lie  managed  to  steer 
himself  across  the  river,  to  the  place  where 
the  little  dove  lay  floating  and  struggling. 
With  the  bird  in  l\is  arms,  lie  guided  the  tiib 
back,  and  got  safely  to  land.  After  warm- 
ing his  little  captive  tenderly  in  his  bosom, 
the  boy  ran  with  it  into  the  wood,  and  sd  it 
free.  His  mother,  who  had  watched  the 
whole  transaction,  in-  trembling  nnxirtv  for 
his  safety,  from  her  bod  room  window,'  now 
came  out. 

"  But  were  you  not  afraid  V*  she  nsked, 
"Yes,  I  was  rather,"  answered  the  little 
boy  ;  W  but  I  could  not  bear  that  it  should  die 
so,  you  know,  mother  ;  its  little  ones  mij 
have  been  watching  for  it  to  come  home 
I  tea  for  the  Pwnb  Crea/itm, 
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HOME  CHEERFULNESS. 

Many  a  ehild  goes  astray,  not  because  there 
is  a  want  of  prayer  or  virtue  at  home,  but 
simply  because  home  lacks  sunshine.  A 
child  needs  smiles  as  much  as  flowers  need 
sunbeams.  Children  look  little  beyond  the 
present  moment.  If  a  thing  displeases  they 
are  prone  to  avoid  it.  If  home  is  the  place 
where  faces  and  words  are  harsh,  and  fault- 
finding is  ever  in  the  ascendent,  they  will 
spend  as  many  hours  as  possible  elsewhere. 
Let  every  father  and  mother,  then,  try  to  be 
happy.  Let  them  look  happy.  Let  them 
talk  to  their  children,  especially  the  little 
ones,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  happy. 

There  is  no  exclusive  property  in  truth. 
It  belongs  to  him  that  recognizes  it. 

"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ? 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me? 
The  burden  of  thy  life  may  be  thy  joy.  Lift 
up  thy  head.  Thou  hast  all  power  to  go  forth 
clad  in  clean  raiment  and  with  smiling  coun- 
tenance. Thou  may'st  walk  in  the  midst  of 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  establish  for  thy- 
self both  thy  morning  and  evening  peace." 

ITEMS. 

The  new  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls  was 
opened  for  travel  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Librarian  just  made,  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  8500  volumes  of  books  and 
about  2500  pamphlets.  The  whole  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  library  is  173,965,  exclusive  of  un- 
bound pamphlets,  periodicals,  maps  and  manu- 
scripts. The  receipts  during  the  year  under  the 
operation  of  the  copyright  law  were  about  1700 
books  and  3400  pamphlets,  periodicals,  maps  en- 
gravings, &c.  The  Librarian  complains  that  many 
publishers  are  very  slow  in  obeying  the  require- 
ments of  the  copyright  law  to  send  one  copy  of 
every  publication  to  the  Library.  About  three- 
fourths  of  all  copyright  publications  made  since  the 
law  of  2d  mo.,  18(57,  went  into  effect,  have  been 
secured  to  the  Library. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  obser- 
vations of  the  lost  transit  of  Venus,  in  1769,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  was 
ninety- five  millions  of  miles.  For  a  few  years  past 
there  has  been  proof  accumulating  that  this  dis- 
tance was  too  great,  and  calculations  of  the  velocity 
of  light  and  investigations  of  the  motions  of  the 
planets  have  independently  given  us  a  distance  of 
only  ninety-one  million  miles.  Mr.  Stone,  of  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  has  1;  t  dy  reviewed  all  the 
observations  and  calculations  of  the  last  transit  of 
Venus,  and  discovered  that  the  error  in  the  time- 
honored  figures  arose  from  a  confusion  in  the  dif- 
ferent observations  of  the  transit,  owing  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  Venus,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  instant  of  the  appulse  of  the 
planet  to  the  sun's  disk.  He  finds  that  the  correc- 
tions due  on  this  account  reduce  the  distance  four 
millions  of  miles. — N.  Y.  Independent. 

Chaucer. — A  magnificent  stained  glass  window 
has  been  set  up  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  memorial 
of  the  famous  English  poet  Geoffry  Chaucer,  who  I 


died  in  1400.  The  base  represents  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims,  and  the  top  presents  subjects  taken  from 
the  "Floure  aud  the  Leafe."  In  the  tracery  the 
portrait  of  Chaucer  occupies  the  centre  between  Ed- 
ward III,  and  Philippa ;  above  are  portraits  of 
Wickliffe  and  Strode,  and  below  of  Grower  and  John 
of  Gaunt.  Coats  of  arms  are  placed  in  the  borders. 
The  window  is  said  to  be  a  very  brilliant  piece  of 
color. 

Some  very  delicate  calculations  render  it  probable 
that  Greenwich  Observatory  undergoes  a  minute 
change  in  its  latitude  with  every  revolution  of  the 
moon.  This  may  be  due  to  a  real  movement  of  the 
earth's  crust  under  the  influence  of  tides  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  ;  or  it  may  be  only  apparent,  and 
due  to  a  change  of  inclination  in  the  atmospheric 
strata  under  lunar  influence. 

The  idea  is  often  ridiculed  by  uneducated  peo- 
ple, that  students  and  those  whose  professions  re- 
quire constant  mental  exertion,  really  work  as  hard 
as  those  engaged  in  manual  labor.  But  from  the 
chemical  experiments  of  Prof.  Houghton  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  it  is  proved  that  two  hours  of  severe 
mental  study  abstract  from  the  human  system  as 
much  vital  strength  as  is  taken  from  it  by  a  whole 
day  of  mere  hard  work. 

How  Weeds  Spread. — A  writer  in  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture  says  that,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  propagating  power  of  a  plant  of  purslane,  he 
counted  the  number  of  seedpods  upon  it.  There 
were  4,613.  Fourteen  of  these — seven  small,  four 
medium,  and  three  of  the  largest — were  selected, 
and  the  seeds  counted.  They  gave  an  average  of 
ninety  seeds  to  the  pod,  or  415,170  seeds  to  a  single 
plant. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
posits of  petroleum  is  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus 
mountains.  The  oil- springs  have  been  known  and 
the  oil  collected  there  (by  skimming)  for  ages.  Oa 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  20,000  such  wells, 
all  of  them  quite  shallow,  are  now  skimmed.  The 
wells  are  often  quite  close  to  each  other,  and  a  new 
one  does  not  affect  the  productiveness  of  another 
near  it.  One  sunk  in  1863,  by  the  very  side  of 
another,  which  had  for  centuries  produced  3,400 
pounds  per  day,  yielded  40,000  per  day,  without 
affecting  in  the  least  the  other.  The  American 
method  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  flowing 
wells  have  burst  forth  from  a  depth  of  250  feet, 
which  have,  until  controlled,  maintained  a  jet  from 
40  to  60  feet  high.  It  is  calculated  that  19,000,000 
pounds  are  annually  produced  in  the  Caucasus 
regiou,  while  200,000  pounds  of  paraffine  are  now 
made  from  asphaltum. 

A  Free  Reading  Room  for  working  women  is  about 
to  be  established  in  London  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Countess  of  Portsmouth.  The  plan  is  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  the  women,  in  the  interval  of 
work,  may  safely  resort  for  rest,  social  intercourse, 
or,  where  circumstances  and  inclination  admit  of  it, 
for  study  and  self-improvement.  The  scheme  will 
take  the  form  of  a  woman's  club,  which  will  provide 
refreshments,  good  in  quality  and  moderate  in  price, 
and  a  room  where  perfect  quiet  and  study  may  be 
obtained,  besides  another  room  for  conversation  and 
the  reception  of  visitors. 

Sum  Total,  it  is  asserted,  is  not  tautological,  but 
perfectly  correct  English,  being  a  translation  of  the 
phrase  summa  totalis,  taken  from  the  old  treatises  on 
arithmetic,  written  in  Latin.  In  these  books  summa 
was  used  to  denote  a  number,  and  summa  totalis  to 
express  the  result  of  the  addition  of  several  num- 
bers. 
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FAITH. 
BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

Human  faith  is  an  imperfect  thing,  like  all 
other  things  human.  The  consciousness  of 
God,  taking  its  root  and  life  in  the  very  deep- 
est foundations  of  our  nature,  is  susceptible, 
almost  indefinitely,  of  being  crushed  down 
and  smothered  by  the  superficial  passions  and 
interests  of  life.  He  who,  in  his  hours  of 
prayer  and  adoration,  has  felt  most  sure  of 
the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  must  often 
lament  how,  in  the  intervals  and  amid  the 
crowd  of  jostling  cares  and  pleasures,  these 
great  realities  fade  in  dim  perspective,  inso- 
much that,  unless  he  continually  renew  his 
vision  of  them,  they  seem  likely  to  disappear 
altogether  from  his  horizon.  Nor  is  it  only 
jthus  regularly  in  the  ratio  of  our  attention  to 
them,  but  in  a  thousand  ways  which  He  alone 
jwho  knows  the  secret  of  hearts  can  explain, 
I  the  tides  of  human  faith  ebb  and  flow,  some 
times  slowly  and  evenly,  sometimes  with 
earthquake,  violence  and  rapidity,  leaving  us 
at.one  moment  dry  and  bare,  and  the  next 
rolling  up  the  mighty  flood  to  a  mark  higher 
1  than  it  bad  ever  reaehed  before. 

These  alternation!  of  strength  and  weak* 
j  ncss,  clearness  and  obscurity,  are  doubtless 
parts  of  the  vast,  machinery  prepared  by  (Jed 
!  lor  the  growth,  through  trial,  of  our  moral 
life.  *  *  *  * 

i  Faith  in  the  true  God  is  nothing  but  Faith 
in  goodness  at  its  crystallizing  point.  When 


that  Faith  reaches  its  right  degree,  the  ab- 
stract becomes  personified — man  believes  in 
God.  There  is  no  real  antithesis  between 
faith  and  works  :  for  when  the  will  is  true  to 
good  works  it  generates  faith,  even  as  faith 
reacts  in  added  strength  upon  the  will.  There 
is  here  no  unnatural  task,  for  the  will  to  force 
belief  m  facts  concerning  which  moral  insight 
can  reveal  nothing.  Its  work  is  not  to  tor- 
ture  evidence,  to  suppress  one  band  of  wit- 
nesses and  bribe  another.  It  is  required  onlv 
to  exert  itself  in  its  one  clear,  natural  way, 
— to  rouse  itself  to  that  full  self-consciousness 
it  obtains  by  antagonism  against  the  lower 
desires.  In  that  consciousness  it  will  find 
and  feel  the  great  Holy  Will  of  the  Universe 
which  Works  above  itself. 

When  we  become  aware  that  the  realities 
of  the  spiritual  world  are  slipping  from  our 
grasp,  we  ought  instantly  to  rouse  all  our 
strength  thus  to  renew  our  consciousness  of 
them.  Nor  need  this  effort  be  unaided.  We 
may  clasp  back  those  realities  with  the  lifted 
hands  of  prayer.  God  miU  give  them  to  us, 
though  not  always,  perhaps,  at  once.  There 
are  many  mysteries  in  this  part  of  our  nature, 
and  any  intellectual  doubt  complicating  our 
difficulties  may  leave  them  long  unsettled. 
Hut  grim  old  Giant  Despair  is  slaiu  from  the 
moment  when  we  learn  that  an  Infinite  (i,>d 
must  be  infinitely  good.  We  may  be  impris- 
oned for  some  sad  days  in  Doubting  Castle, 
or  its  cold  shade  may  fall  across  our  pilgrim 
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ath  ;  but  it  has  no  longer  a  Master  Fear  to 
olt  us  into  its  dungeons.  We  can  force  our 
way  forth  with  the  strong  will  to  do  it,  for 
there  is  "sunshine,"  cloudless  sunshine  for  us 
beyond  its  walls.  Despair  lives  no  more 
when  that  light  strikes  upon  him.  "  If  there 
be  a  God,  He  is  absolutely  good.  If  there 
be  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  it  is  the  good 
God's  world."  These  are  convictions  which, 
once  settled  in  the  soul,  leave  Atheism  but  a 
little  space  to  work  in.  Sooner  or  later  it 
must  die  of  inanition.  By  degrees  we  shall 
all  "  grow  in  faith,"  feel  less  and  less  those 
dim  veils  of  mist  rising  from  the  uncultured 
places  of  the  heart  and  obscuring  our  vision 
of  the  heavenly  heights.  God  will  then  be 
to  us  as  real  a  Being,  His  presence  will  be  as 
much  a  fact,  as  the  friend  is  real  whose  hand 
we  press,  and  whose  presence  fills  our  hearts 
with  a  joy  which  no  doubt  ever  dares  to  mar. 
It  is  so  sometimes  to  us  even  now.  What  a 
thought  it  is,  what  hope  to  brighten  life,  that 
it  will  be  so  always  at  last !  To  live  in  the 
actual  sense  of  God's  ever-present  love  !  How 
little  need  would  there  be  of  a  paradise  be- 
yond ! 

To  him  who  asserts  that  man  is  incapable, 
in  this  stage  of  existence,  of  making  religion 
the  primary  concern  of  his  life,  let  the  an- 
swer now  given  suffice.  If  it  be  beyond  man's  na- 
ture here  to  love  God  above  all,  it  is  beyond  it 
no  less  to  love  his  brother  better  than  his  own 
ease  or  pleasure,  nay,  to  care  for  him  in  any  way 
save  as  he  chances  to  contribute  to  his  sensual 
pleasures.  But  if  our  human  nature  revolts 
from  such  degradation,  if  we  do  actually 
love  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,"  then 
may  we  with  irrefutable  logic  "  love  our  God 
whom  we  have -not  seen."  And  if  we  love 
our  brother  better  than  ourselves,  then  also 
may  we  "  love  the  Lord  our  God  above  all, 
and  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and 
strength. 

Faith,  then,  is  reasonable.  And  faith  is 
right.  If  it  be  asked,  How  can  it  be  a  duty 
to  cherish  a  more  vivid  consciousness  than  we 
spontaneously  feel  of  a  certain  external  Pres- 
ence? the  answer  is  ready.  It  is  a  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  God.  It  is  a  duty  to  our- 
selves, because  it  is  equivalent  in  all  ways  to 
the  enforcing  on  ourselves  the  perpetual  sense 
of  moral  obligation;  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
calling  up  the  law  itself  continually  before 
us ;  and  more  even  than  this,  for  it  is  the  law 
personified,  and  possessing  all  the  added  in- 
fluences of  that  divine  personification.  Is  it 
a  duty  to  God,  because  His  benefits  and  per- 
fections claim  of  us  a  homage  which  the 
■v^hole  worship  of  life,  cannot  adequately  pay, 
and  which  yve  are  therefore  bound  to  offer 
with  all  the  diligence  we  can  command. 
The  method  of  performing  this  great  duty 


is  doubtless  one  of  the  problems  which  has 
presented  itself  most  frequently  to  religious 
minds.  I  have  already  touched  on  some  fea- 
tures of  it,  and  will  but  venture  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  which  seem  most  suitable  to  the 
case.  The  actual  consciousness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Holy  Will  above  us  is  assuredly 
most  frequently  produced  by  the  strong  ex- 
ertion of  our  own  righteous  Will,  brought 
into  vivid  life  by  antagonism  with  the  lower 
desires.  Thus  every  possible  act  of  duty,  so- 
cial, personal,  or  religious,  possesses  a  power 
of  increasing  our  consciousness  of  God,  and 
that  power  rises  in  the  same  ratio  with  the 
virtue  which  the  performance  of  the  duty  de- 
velops. 

Many  special  acts  of  duty  have  also  their 
peculiar  influence.  Deeds  of  forgiveness  and 
loving-kindness  to  our  fellow-creatures  pre- 
pare our  hearts  most  remarkably  for  the 
higher  spiritual  exercises  wherein  absolute 
communion  may  be  attained.  Continual 
practice  of  truth  and  purity  raises  the  soul 
into  regions  of  thought  and  feeling  wherein  it 
perceives  God's  presence  on  all  sides.  Thanks- 
giving, if  ever  fully  performed,  would  actual- 
ly recall  God  to  us  in  every  blessing  (that  is 
to  say,  in  every  moment)  of  our  lives. 

In  Obedience,  then,  general  and  special,  to 
the  laws  of  God,  lies  our  hope  of  increasing 
and  intensifying  our  faith.  There  is  no  use 
shrinking  from  scepticism,  and  trying  to  keep 
the  whole  subject  at  a  distance.  Let  us  meet 
our  most  fearful  doubts  bravely,  with  all  the 
weapons  our  intellectual  armory  can  afford ; 
but  let  us  also  bring  to  bear  on  the  battle 
those  mighty  powers  of  our  nature  which 
alone  can  really  achieve  the  final  defeat  of 
scepticism.  Let  us  call  forth  the  righteous 
Will,  fighting  blow  for  blow  with  every  base, 
selfish,  vain,  or  sensual  desire,  till  its  high- 
strung  and  quivering  nerves  recognize  beyond 
mistake  ths  unseen  Hand  which  is  laid  in 
guidance  and  in  blessing  on  the  champion's 
head.  Let  us  use  the  all-powerful  instrument 
of  prayer,  and  ask  of  God  that  He  give  to  us 
such  influx  of  His  Spirit  of  Truth  as  shall 
forever  quell  such  hesitating  fear,  and  place 
before  us  in  faith,  His  own  ever-present  Deity. 

God  is  near  us.  He  is  above  us,  around  us, 
within  us;  guiding  every  small  and  every 
great  event  of  our  lives,  and  continually 
speaking  to  our  hearts  through  conscience. 
We  all  believe  this,  or  rather  we  admit  it ;  we 
do  not  deny  it.  And  we  are  also  ready  to 
admit  that,  if  we  actually  realized  this  truth 
of  God's  presence,  we  should  become  holy  and 
happy  to  a  degree  of  which  our  present  blind 
existence  can  give  but  little  semblance.  Is  it 
not  strange  to  think  this, — that,  on  the  rais- 
ing our  cold  admission  of  a  truth  to  a  living 
faith  in  it,  depends  our  virtue  and  our  inefia- 
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ble  joy,  and  yet  that  we  do  not  perform  an 
act  apparently  so  simple,  nay,  make  so  little 
attempt  to  perform  it?  Whenever  we  do 
chance  to  grasp  a  clear  sense  of  spiritual  reali- 
ties, we  obtain  a  strength  which  lasts  us  for 
da}"s  and  even  years.  Oh  that  God  may  help 
us  to  hold  it  more  continually !  that  He  niay 
open  our  closed  eyes  to  see  that  Sun  which  is 
beaming  over  our  heads  and  pouring  floods 
of  holy  light  upon  our  earthly  way !  He  will 
help  us,  if  we  but  do  our  own  part,  and  "  draw 
to  Him  as  He  will  draw  to  us."  Hour  by 
hour  we  may  do  something  to  increase  our 
faith.  We  may  perform  every  common  daily 
duty;  our  labor  of  head  or  hand,  our  cares  for 
those  around  us,  our  self-restraints  of  impa- 
tience, or  anger,  or  sensuality, — all  and  each 
as  God's  direct  task,  which  his  eye  is  over- 
looking all  the  while*  watching  both  the  act 
itself  and  the  spirit  with  which  we  do  it.  We 
may  make  every  trifling  pain,  vexation,  and 
humiliation,  "  the  meanest  thong  of  all  that 
whips  us,  welcome,"  and  bless  it  as  God's  jus- 
tice, God's  kindness.  We  may  receive  every 
ordinary  pleasure,  food,  walks,  studies,  and 
the  caresses  of  our  beloved  ones,  all  as  God's 
dear  gifts,  tokens  of  tenderness  like  the 
violets  a  mother  strews  on  her  child's  cradle 
We  may  look  on  the  whole  earth  as  God's 
w  )rid,  made  beautiful  by  His  artist  hand ;  on 
science  as  the  unvailing  of  His  wisdom  ;  on 
history  as  the  tale  of  His  providence.  All 
the  happy  living  things  which  roam  over  the 
fields,  or  people  the  air  and  the  waters,  are 
God's  brute  creatures,  cared  for  by  Him  who 
loves  wt  too.  Our  brother  men,  and  those 
dear  babes  who  seem  to  have  come  so  short  a 
way  to  us  from  heaven, — these  are  God's 
sons,  God's  children.  We  cannot  bless  one  of 
them  with  the  smallest  kindness,  we  cannot 
feel  love,  or  admiration,  or  sympathy  for  one 
of  them,  but  we  are  blessing  and  loving  a 
child  of  God. 

Alas  J  how  easy  it  ought  to  be  to  see  in  all 
things,  serve  in  all  things,  love  and  worship, 
and  adore  in  all  things,  our  ever-present 
Lord !  It  is  a  question  to  ask  our  hearts 
why,  if  it  be  so  simple  a  matter,  we  have 
never  attained  to  that  Faith  which  we  ac- 
knowledge would  give  us  such  power  of  vir- 
tue. Do  we  really  wish  that  God  should  be 
always  present?  Are  there  no  words,  no 
feelings,  no  thoughts,  which  we  desire  to  in- 
dulge, and  which  we  are  conscious  we  never 
could  indulge,  if  we  behold  those  pure  eyes 
gazing  down  day  and  night  upon  us?  How 
far  is  the  weakness  of  our  Faith  tho  result  of 
the  weakness  of  our  WUlf 


How  can  wo  export  (o  live  With  God  in 
heaven,  if  we  love  not  to  live  with  him  on 
earth. — J.  M<ts<>». 


i'or  Friends'  Inte!ligeu«er.  , 
A  REPLY. 

The  "  Query,"  in  the  Intelligencer  of  last 
week,  of  the  construction  placed  by  Friends 
upon  the  13th  verse,  14th  chap,  of  John, 
would,  probably,  be  differently  answered  by 
different  minds  among  us,  I  have  considered 
that  in  the  Society  of  Friends  each  member 
is  at  liberty  to  derive  from  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  such  instruction  as  is  adapted  to 
his  spiritual  growth.  As  we  read  these  writ- 
ings with  a  desire'to  be  profited  by  the  truths 
which  they  contain,  if  the  lesson  in  any  es- 
pecial passage  is  necessary  to  our  spiritual 
advancement,  it  will  be  opened  to' our  under- 
standing; but  until  it  is,  we  must  be  willing  to 
wait,  for  secret  things  belong  unto  God,  and 
can  never  be  unfolded  by  logical  reasonings. 

And  yet,  I  would  not  restrict  a  proper, 
candid  interchange  of  views  in  relation  to  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  texts,  for  as  we  are  de- 
signed to  be  one  another's  helpers  in  every 
good  word  and  work,  an  honest  comparison 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  lessons  con- 
tained in  the  seemingly  obscure  passages, 
may  tend  to  quicken  our  interest  in  religious 
subjects  and  strengthen  our  resolves  to  live 
aright. 

But  howTever  comforting  and  refreshing 
these  interchanges  of  views  may  be  when 
conducted  in  a  right  spirit,  we  must  ever  re- 
member that  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  alone  has  the  key  that  will  open  to 
us  the  true  meaning  of  ambiguous  paasagi  s. 

In  considering  the  text  alluded  to  in 
"  Query,"  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  delivered.  Jesus 
was  addressing  his  disciples,  who  had  not 
come  into  the  highest  spiritual  condition, 
which  he  personated.  Though  he  had  been 
a  long  time  with  them,  yet  they  knew  him 
not,  because  they  knew  not  the  Father. 

How  touching  is  his  reply  to  Philip:  "  B<  • 
lievest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and 
the  Father  in  me?  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  1  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the 
works."  The  disciples  understood  not  the 
spiritual  oneness  of  the  Father  ami  the  Son, 
the  full  and  entire  surrender  of  his  will  to 
the  Divine  Will,  making  him  one  with  tho 
Father,  because  spiritual  tilings  can  only  bo 
discerned  by  the  Spirit. 

They  were  not  prepared  to  receive  his  dec- 
laration, that  "  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in 
me,  he  doeth  the  works."  Not  enabled  him 
to  do  thorn,  as  wo  sometimes  hear  it  a  noted, 
but  that  the  Father  dwelt  in  him  and  did  the 
works,  of  which  frequent  evidences  had  been 
furnished  to  their  outward  mil-os. 

He  appealed  to  thorn  in  this  language: 
"  Bttteve  uic  that  1  am  in  the  Father  and 
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the  Father  hi  me ;  or  else  believe  me  for  the 
very  work's  sake."  Thus  citing  them  to  the 
visible  proofs  of  his  reliance  upon  the  Father. 

Again  he  says  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  he  that  believeth  on  me" — that  is,  on 
the  power  which  dwelt  in  him, — "  the  works 
that  I  do,  he  shall  do  also;  and  greater  works 
than  these  shall  he  do;" — greater  works  than 
these  outward  works,  "  because  I  go  unto 
my  Father."  "  And,"  he  continues,  "  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will 
I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in 
the  Son."  The  lesson  that  may  be  derived 
from  this  text  is,  that  if  we  dwell  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  us,  we  shall  be  Sb 
leavened  into  the  Divine  Spirit  that  we  shall 
ask  or  desire  nothing  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  His  will.  Realizing  that  we  are 
finite  and  He  Infinite,  and  that  without  Him 
we  are  nothing,  we  shall  rely  upon  Him 
and  trust  Him  under  all  circumstances  ;  and 
in  the  full  belief  that  His  way  is  the  best 
way  and  that  "  He  doth  all  things  well,"  we 
can  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet : 

"I  sit  beside  the  silent  sea, 
And  wait  the  muffled  oar; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me, 
On  ocean  or  on  shore." 

If  we  dwell  under  this  influence,  we  will 
desire  only  what  the  Infinite  Father  sees  best 
to  bestow ;  and  as  we  ask  in  His  name,  that  is 
in  His  power,  (for  name  throughout  Scrip- 
ture is  synonymous  with  power,)  the  same 
power  that  dwelt  in  Jesus,  making  him  one 
with  the  Father,  is  also  in  us;  and  if 
we  ask  in  this  power,  we  cannot  ask  amiss, 
and  we  shall  assuredly  receive  according  to 
the  promise.  "  Ye  ask  and  receive  not," 
said  the  Apostle,  "  because  ye  ask  amiss." 

Philada.,  1st  mo.,  1869.  H. 


EXTRACT. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Christianity  that, 
while  it  is  not  a  state  religion  in  its  nature, 
and  always  best  does  its  work  when  least 
allied  with  the  state,  it  nevertheless  supplies 
to  the  popular  mind  the  brain-power  and  the 
heart-power,  the  ideas  and  the  virtue,  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  union  of  liberty  and 
order,  without  conflict  and  without  peril  to 
either.  Christianity  is  both  radical  and  con- 
servative— thoroughly  radical  in  its  views  of 
and  its  claims  for  the  individual  man,  and 
just  as  thoroughly  conservative  in  what  it 
demands  for  civil  society.  Enlightening  the 
judgment,  tempering  the  passions,  purifying 
the  conscience  and  regulating  the  conduct  of 
the  individual,  it  educates  him  for  society. 
Honoring  society  and  the  individual  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  it  subjects  both  to  the 
restraints  of  moral  law,  and  teaches  both  to 


regard  themselves  as  responsible  to  the  God 
of  both.  Controlled  by  its  principles  and  in- 
spired by  its  influences,  the  people  are  quite 
sure  to  adjust  the  doctrine  of  liberty  to  that 
of  order,  and  the  doctrine  of  order  to  that  of 
liberty — maintaining  each  with  equal  certain- 
ty, facility  and  sacredness.  Good  rulers  and 
good  citizens  are  the  normal  expressions  of 
its  moral  power.  The  despotism  of  the  king, 
the  despotism  of  the  priest,  the  despotism  of 
the  many  against  the  few  or  the  few  against 
the  many,  are  alike  excluded  by  Christianity. 
Equal  privileges,  equal  burdens  and  equal 
restraints  become  the  common  heritage,  duty 
and  blessing  of  all,  when  society  is  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  Christian  ideas.  Let  God  be 
thanked  for  such  a  benign  agency  of  present 
good !  Though  slow  in  its  action,  and  some- 
times sadly  perverted  by  the  evil  counsels 
and  misdirections  of  men,  it  is  nevertheless 
steadily  moving  humanity  forward  to  the 
golden  age  of  the  most  perfect  liberty  and 
the  most  perfect  order. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Oh  that  I  could  extend  my  voice  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  I  would  persuade  man- 
kind to  forsake  all  evil  and  turn  to  the  Lord, 
who  would  abundantly  pardon,  and  be  in 
earnest  to  initiate  themselves  into  the  Chnrch 
of  Christ,  which  is  composed  of  the  pure  in 
heart  of  every  denomination,  where  a  pass- 
port will  be  given  to  Christ's  church  trium- 
phant in  heaven.  M.  P. 


GAIETY  IN  THE  HOME. 

Gaiety  is  indispensable  to  childhood,  and 
I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
after  life.  There  is  an  innocent  craving  for 
it  even  in  old  age.  God  has  scattered  flow- 
ers upon  our  fallen  earth,  and  sent  us  the 
songs  of  birds.  Why  should  we  turn  away 
from  them  ?  Why  should  mirth  and  hearty 
laughter  scandalize  us? 

If  many  of  us  do  not  love  our  homes,  the 
reason  is  far,  far  from  inexplicable.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  homes 
where  laughter  and  merriment,  and  jokes 
and  puns,  nay,  even  absurdities,  are  un- 
known. Measure  the  heartlessness  of  that 
confession  of  Fontenelle,  "  For  the  last  half 
century  I  have  neither  wept  nor  laughed." 
The  two  best  things  in  this  life,  those  which 
prove  that  we  have  a  heart  and  an  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  a  brain,  were  lost  to  the  man 
whose  universe  was  academies  and  drawing- 
rooms.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  a 
forced  gaiety  and  a  forced  laughter,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  sad ;  and  that  this 
spirit  may  become  chronic,  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  very  serious  thought.    It  would  be 
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difficult  to  choose  between  Fontenelle,  who 
never  laughed,  and  the  man  who  is  always 
laughing;  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
had  sunk  the  lowest. 

Without  seriousness  family  life  would 
hardly  deserve  the  name.  There  is  nothing 
so  serious  as  life  ;  nothing  so  serious  as  hap- 
piness, duty,  responsibility,  the  education  of 
children,  personal  education.  Is  there  any- 
thing so  serious  as  our  sins,  or  repentance, 
our  prayers'?  any  task  more  serious  than  the 
charge  of  souls  that  we  love? 

But  in  proportion  as  seriousness  is  genuine, 
cheerfulness  will  be  so  too.  There  will  be 
the  "  time  to  laugh  and  the  time  to  weep." 
Solomon  tells  us  that  the  "  wisdom  of  a  man 
maketh  his  faith  to  shine,  and  his  counte- 
nance is  no  more  sad."  This  is  the  magic  of 
wisdom  ;  it  is  when  the  heart  is  turned  to- 
wards God  that  the  countenance  is  joyous 
and  beneficent. 

A  hearty  laugh  is  one  of  the  best  and 
rarest  of  things ;  gaiety  is  the  privilege  of  the 
simple  minded  ;  it  is  one  of  the  surest  symp- 
toms of  moral  health  ;  though  of  course  this 
is  a  rule  by  no  means  without  exceptions. 
Ennui  must  not  be  classed  among  the  virtues; 
we  must  not  give  way  to  morose  and  languid 
moods.  I  know  houses  where  there  is  a  per- 
petual sighing  over  the  evils  of  humanity, 
past,  present,  and  to  come;  after  the  evils 
come  the  faults,  and  after  the  faults  the 
errors,  till  the  melancholy  catalogue  is  gone 
through  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  it  from 
being  resumed  on  the  morrow.  There  are 
complaints,  political,  religious,  moral,  artistic 
and  literary,  always  in  abundance. 

I  remember  once  visiting  a  neighbor  who 
was  extremely  deaf;  everyone  made  it  a  duty 
to  contribute  something  for  his  amusement; 
the  speaking  trumpet  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  ;  and  what  were  the  themes  that 
passed  through  it  but  the  sorrows  and  calami- 
ties of  the  neighborhood ! — how  one  poor 
gentleman  had  broken  his  leg ;  how  some 
poor  lady  had  taken  the  small-pox,  and  an- 
other had  lost  a  child.  The  most  commu- 
nicative added  details  of  the  Inn  Its  and  mis- 
takes of  the  Government,  the  fears  entertained 
as  to  the  harvest,  and  the,  failure  of  sundry 
attempts  to  do  good  ;  and  the  unfortunate  list 
ener  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  sighed 

piteously;  but  when  the  evening  had  ended, 

every  one  congratulated  himself  on  having 
helped  to  amuse  him  for  an  hour! 

If  I  were  asked  for  a,  reeipo  for  elieerful 

ness,  r  would  say,  Humbly  enjoy  die  fcood 
gifts  of  God,  love  those  around  you  tenderly, 
realize  that  amiability  is  a  binding  virtue, 
and  thnt  we  are  bound  to  diffuse  jpy  around 
us  in  our  homes.  Hut  there  is  just  006  nuuv 
item  in  my  prescription  ;  we  must  bo  willing 


to  unbend,  even  to  stoop  to  a  little  harmless 
folly.  A  love  for  animals  will  encourge  this  ; 
the  very  presence  of  these  true  but  unassum- 
ing friends  will  do  our  hearts  good.  We 
may  talk  nonsense  to  them ;  they  introduce 
an  element  of  intellectual  repose.  Dogs,  cats, 
horses,  poultry,  are  so  many  contributors  to 
the  gaiety  and  simplicity  of  our  daily  life. 
We  cannot  enjoy  them  without  loving  them. 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of 
those  who  contend  that  they  have  souls  ;  still 
I  hope  my  reader  holds  in  equal  abhorrence 
with  myself  the  systems  of  Descartes  and 
Malebranche,  which  would  make  them  out  to 
be  mere  machines.  We  have  but  to  con- 
template the  dog  that  follows  us,  watches  our 
movements,  shares  our  fatigues  and  perils 
voluntarily,  either  to  sink  at  our  side,  or  per- 
haps to  follow  us  to  the  grave  and  die  there 
— to  reply  to  the  theory  of  mere  mechanism. 
Animals  are,  in  some  sort,  members  of  the 
family.  They  are  the  friends  of  young  and 
old,  and  young  and  old  alike  enjoy  and  bene- 
fit by  their  gleeful,  irrational  society. —  Count 
de  Gasparin. 

For  Friends1  Intelligencer. 

COMMUNION. 

"  Behold  I  stand  ax  the  door  and  knock;  if  any 
man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me." 

This  beautiful  text  is  full  of  encouragement, 
and  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest  to  our 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.  It  shows  us 
that  the  heavenly  Master  will  not  force  an 
entrance  into  our  hearts,  although  He  greatly 
desires  to  be  our  guest,  but  that  He  stands  at 
the  door  and  knocks;  and  if  we  refuse  him 
admittance,  saying,  "Go  thy  way  for  this 
time,"  He  comes  again  and  again,  and  waits 
and  waits,  until  His  locks  are  wet  with  the 
dews  of  the  morning.  And  why  is  he  so 
mindful  of  us?  Is  it  because  it  will  add  to 
his  happiness  ?  This  cannot  be.  It  is  because 
He  loves  us  and  desires  our  happiness  here 
and  forever.  He  knows  our  weakness — our 
shortcomings,  lie  knows  that  we  are  betel 
by  allurements  to  evil  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left;  and  He  has  volunteered  to  he  our 
counsellor — to  "stick  closer  to  us  than  a 
brother;"  and  He  proposes  to  do  all  this  by 
communion  with  us,  if  we  will  but  open  the 
door  and  entertain  him.  My  dear  friends, 
young  and  old,  will  we  accept  of  His  coun- 
sels, trust  in  His  wisdom,  and  follow  Him 
through  evil  as  well  as  through  good  report, 
and  even,  it' need>  be,  to  Calvary? 

If  we  enjoy  this  heavenly  eommunion,  we 
need  not  go  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the 
world  for  any  other.  We  need  not  partake 
of  the  bread  and  the  wiue,  that  perish  in  the 
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using,  as  a  sacramental  offering.  How  in- 
structive are  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  last 
supper,  where  he  says,  "  I  will  drink  no  more 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  I  drink  it  new 
with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom."  They 
were  told  to  "  tarry  at  Jerusalem  until  they 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high :"  and 
after  the  doors  of  their  hearts  were  open  to 
receive  Him,  He  came  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  and  with  power.  He  there  and 
then  drank  it  new  with  them  in  His  Father's 
kingdom,  and  caused  them  to  "  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  Ah !  he 
verified  the  promise  that  He  would  not  leave 
them  comfortless,  but  would  give  them  the 
spirit  of  truth  that  leads  into  all  truth. 

Now  I  apprehend  that  after  this  pentecostal 
shower  of  God's  love  to  man,  all  worship  was 
to  be  spiritual;  that  we  should  henceforth 
"serve  God  in  the  newness  of  the  spirit,  and 
not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."  That  the 
apostles  sometimps  used  outward  ordinances 
I  conceive  to  be  no  reason  that  we  should  do 
the  same,  taking  all  things  into  consideration. 
They  also  thought  salvation  was  only  for  the 
Jews,  and  it  required  a  vision,  miraculous  in 
its  character,  to  convince  them  otherwise. 
They  circumcised  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them  :  and  Jesus  said,  "I  have  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  hear  them 
now."  There  are  many  now  up  and  down  in 
the  land  that  tell  us,  if  we  would  be  saved, 
we  must  be  baptized  with  water;  we  must 
partake  of  the  bread  and  the  wine.  But  it  is 
declared  in  Scripture  that  "Jesus  Christ 
abolished  the  handwriting  of  ordinances,  nail- 
ing them  to  his  cross,"  and  that  there  is  "  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism." 

Oh,  my  friends,  let  us  hold  more  firmly  the 
doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  religion,  for 
nothing  else  can  regenerate  the  world :  all 
forms,  ceremonies  and  confessions  of  faith  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  world  and  the  freedom 
of  thought.  Our  Lord  will  not  be  supplanted 
— it  is  His  Divine  right  to  rule ;  and  if  we 
humble  ourselves — "  become  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,"  willing  to  be  moulded 
and  fashioned  agreeably  to  His  will — all  will 
be  well.  He  will  give  us  "beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment 
of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  Oh,  let 
us  come  into  the  ark  of  safety,  for  its  inviting 
doors  are  now  open ;  and  "  the  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  say  come,  and  all  that  will  may  come 
and  partake  of  the  waters  of  life  freely,  with- 
out money  and  without  price." 

Time  passes  swiftly  away.  The  past  is  gone 
forever;  the  future  we  know  not  of.  The 
present  is  ours  to  watch,  to  pray,  and  to  turn 
our  feet  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
if  any  of  us  lack  wisdom,  let  us  ask  it  of  "Him 
who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  none," 


and  who  is  "  a  very  present  help  in  every  time 
of  trouble." 

Wenona,  III,  12th  mo.,  1868.        D.  W. 


CHRISTIAN  RETIREMENT. 

No  man,  however  great,  can  bear  the  con- 
tinual strain  of  public  work ;  he  must  relax 
or  sink  exhausted.    The  well  at  which  every 
one  draws  must  be  fed  by  invisible  streams, 
or  it  will  soon  run  dry.    The  secret  of  per- 
petual motion  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
We  must  rest.    The  silent  fingers  of  the  dew 
repair  the  ravages  of  the  light,  and  in  the 
morning  nature  is  once  more  beautiful  with 
renewed  youth.    Night  is  the  complement  of 
day-.    It  is  everywhere  true  that  the  season  of  j 
action  must  be  sustained  by  the  season  of 
thoughtful"  rest.    This,  however,  is  peculiarly  \ 
necessary  in  regard  to  spiritual  effort,  which  i 
is  more  exhausting  than  all  other  kinds  of 
labor.    Who  that  has  intensely  longed  for 
the  salvation  of  a  soul,  or  wrestled  with  the  1 
contempt  of  human  indifference,  the  hardness  j 
of  human  hearts,  the  sinfulness  of  human  I 
lives,  but  has  realized  a  strange  loss  and  j 
prostration  of  natural  energy  succeeding  that 
endeavor  ?    I  believe  our  Divine  Master  felt 
all  this.     "The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  me  up."    Those  grand  thoughts  of  His  1 
profoundest  sympathies,  called  forth  by  the 
numberless  sick,  and  sorrowing,  and  poor,  who 
gathered  around  Him — all  helped  to  exhaust 
His  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  resources.  I 
And  this  was  the  secret  reason  of  His  frequent  | 
retirements.    Speaking  simply  of  His  human  1 
nature,  we  may  say  that  He  was  unable  to  j 
withstand  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  Him 
without  constant  renewal.  The  golden  pitcher  jn 
must  be  replenished  at  the  Fountain  of  Liv-  J 
ing  Waters.    And  so  when  the  close  of  day  r, 
came,  He  would  retire,  worn  and  weary,  to  j 
the  unbroken  silence  of  some  mountain- top  j 
or  solemn  glen,  and  there,  amid  the  hush  of 
the  midnight  scene,  would  be  alone  with  God. 
And  oh  !  who  shall  describe  those  wondrous 
communings  between  the  Holy  Father  and  ? 
Beloved  Son  ?    Who  shall  dare  to  tell  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  care-worn,  anguish-smitten  II 
heart?     Who  shall  dare  to  tell  how  the  I 
Father's  infinite  tenderness  gathered  about 
the  Son,  and  the  Father's  blessed  face  beamed  9 
its  richest  compassions  upon  the  Man  of  Sor-  | 
rows,  until  He  was  refreshed,  and  again  pre-  1 
pared  to  return  into  the  world  of  scornful,  | 
sinning  souls,  pursuing  His   noble   work  ?  j 
Christ  is  our  example.    We  cannot  neglect  I 
what  was  necessary  for  Him.    It  will  be  im- 
possible  for  us  to  bear  testimony  to  God  by  J 
the  holiness  of  our  lives  and  the  earnestness  I 
of  our  lips,  unless  we  too  obtain  secret  help.  | 
The  more  prominent  we  are,  the  greater  is  j{ 
our  need  of  privacy.    The  source  of  all  our  tl 
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power  is  communion  with  God,  and  as  a  stream 
never  rises  higher  than  its  source,  so  our  life 
in  the  world  will  run  on  the  same  level  as  our 
life  in  retirement.    If  we  have  no  more  fel- 
lowship with  Divine  things  in  secret  than 
men  of  the  world,  we  shall  not  only  be  as 
I     weak  as  they  are,  but  weaker,  because  we  have 
.    a  profession  to  maintain  and  a  work  to  do 
'     which  they  have  not,  yet  our  power  is  no 
..    greater  than  theirs.  Demands  are  made  upon 
|     us  of  which  they  know  nothing — we  must, 
i    therefore,  have  funds  in  reserve  to  meet  these 
claims.    The  balance  must  be  evenly  main- 
tained ;  the  more  the  activity,  the  greater  the 
need  for  rest.    There  is  a  danger  in  these 
days  lest  our  enterprises  should  outgrow  our 
strength.    We  have  so  much  to  do  in  the 
l    Christian  Church,  so  many  agencies  to  main- 
tain, every  one  who  will  work  has  so  much 
0|    thrust  into  his  hands,  that  there  is  consider- 
•    able  fear  lest  the  spiritual  energy  which  must 
l    vitalize  all  our  organizations  to  make  them 
effective  should  not  be  powerful  enough  to 
z    influence  any  well.    The  irons  may  be  too 
numerous  for  the  fire  to  heat,  and,  in  the  end, 
r  ;  may  extinguish  the  fire  itself.  It  is  constantly 
jl   reiterated  that  prayer  must  always  be  com- 
V   bined  with  work,  but  we  may  have  so  much 
jj    work  to  do  that  there  is  no  time  for  prayer, 
i  1  This  will  be  a  sad  calamity,  and  must  be 
^/i  guarded  against.     The  hour  of  devotional 
jl  meditation  is  the  hour  of  renewal.  Hope 
1  springs  into  a  more  ardent  life,  and  earnest- 
.  ness  is  girded  for  nobler  conquests.  "  While  I 
'  I was  musing,"  says  David,  "the  fire  burned, 
'  tray  heart  was  hot  within  me." — Braden. 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS.  . 

Thou  and  I  have  lived  to  see  strange,  over- 
turning times.  Thou  wert  born  (spiritually) 
on  the  edge  of  a  dispensation  that  appears  to 
be  passing  away,  and  I  within  the  verge  of 
the  new.  Not  that  I  have  any  prospect  as  to 
the  forms  that  religious  thought  may  take  in 
the  future,  or  whether  our  portion  of  the 
Society,  regenerated,  is  to  be  a  nucleus 
around  which  shall  gather  those  who  are 
'looking  and  longing  for  something  better 
than  now  exists.  It  may  be  asked,  can  any 
rrganization  supply  this  something?  1  an- 
swer, yes,  to  many,  perhaps  the  larger  portion. 
They  must  be  nourished  with  milk,  a  kind  of 
bod  which  has  been  elaborated  in  the  diges- 
tive system  of  another.  By  tar  the  fewer 
lumber  are  those  who  are  fitted  by  mental  :ni(l 
spiritual  constitution  tor  more  direct  and  in- 
imate  communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits; 
hese,  whether  vocally  or  silently,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  are  the  teaohers,  They  are 
>aptized  into  suffering  for  the  former  class 
jnto  weakness,  poverty,  loneliness, — that  they 
nay  abound.    It  is  not  always  given  to  these 


to  know  whom  they  have  fed, — nor  perhaps 
those  they  would  fain  have  made  their  chil- 
dren, for  spiritual  affinity  is  not  always 
coupled  with  natural  or  with  sectarian  af- 
finity. 

I  am  not  discouraged  at  the  state  of  things 
amongst  us  ;  we  are  perhaps  under  the  cloud 
and  may  have  to  pass  through  the  sea  ;  but 
not  one  precious  thing  will  be  destroyed. 
Mere  sectarian  bonds  are  not  precious,  and 
our  young  people  are  breaking  them  for  us. 
If  our  few  forms  no  longer  enshrine  the  Truth, 
let  them  go.  Truth  can  take  to -itself  new 
forms,  for  some  form  it  must  have.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  has  not  left  these  things 
dependent  on  our  faithfulness  or  unfaithful- 
ness. We  have  only  to  do  with  presnt  duty  ; 
and  whether  in  our  faithfulness  to  this  we 
have  been  preserving  the  old  temple  until  the 
time  comes  for  it  to  be  taken  down,  or  put- 
ting a  stone  into  the  new  one,  is  of  little 
moment  to  us,  if  we  have  preserved  our  spir- 
itual life. 


Our  two  valued  female  friends  procured 
Minutes  from  our  last  Monthly  Meeting  to 
visit  the  families  of  a  little  meeting  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  country.  They  left  here 
with  a  companion,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  this  instance  of 
dedication,  and  that  it  will  be  most  cordial  to 
the  few  solitary  friends  who  inhabit  a  part 
of  the  country  not  so  frequently  cared  for  as 
where  the  tribes  of  our  Israel  are  more 
numerously  planted.  The  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace,  resulting  from  labors  of  love 
like  these,  while  the  instruments  made  use  of, 
are  preserved  in  humility,  and,  in  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  can  only  be  enjoyed 
to  the  fuil  by  those  who  are  exerc  ised  in,  or 
rather  baptized  into  the  work. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Gospel  laborers 
in  general  look  for  more  wages  in  the  present 
world  than  would  be  consistent  with  our  safe- 
ty to  receive,  not  always  remembering  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  had  some  experience  in 
the  work.  "For  ye  have  need  of  patience 
that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye 
might  receive  the  promise." 

If  after  our  feeble  efforts  in  the  good  cause, 
we  are  permitted  to  retire  without  condem- 
nation, we  ought  to  be  content,  though  I  am 
aware  it  is  very  hard  to  become  perfect  in 
the  lesson;  for  after  all  that  we  can  say  or  do, 
we  are,  as  those  who  followed  the  great 
pfar  in  person  were  taught  by  Him  to  con- 
sider themselves,  "  unprofitable  servant-:*' 
but  we  may  derive  encouragement  from  an- 
other declaration,  that  "he  that  reapeth  re- 
ceiveth  wages  (sooner  or  later,  no  matter 
when)  and  gatheroth  fruit  unto  Life  Eternal. 
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Learning — The  end  of  learning  is  to  know 
God,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him, 
and  to  imitate  him,  as  we  pray  the  nearest, 
by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue. — Mil- 
ton. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  16,  1869 

Useless  Regrets. — If  it  were  possible  to 
apply  the  science  of  statistics  to  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  instructive  to  ascertain  how 
much  time  and  mental  energy  are  expended 
in  useless  regrets.  Among  these,  may  be 
reckoned  the  dissatisfaction  which  is  often 
felt  at  the  situation  in  life  to  which  we  were 
born,  and  the  untoward  circumstances,  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral,  attendant  upon 
it.  If  all  the  mental  energy  expended  in 
mourning  over  our  lot  in  life  were  employed, 
first,  in  accepting  it  cheerfully,  and  then  in 
improving  it  to  the  extent  of  our  ability, 
there  would  be  many  happy  persons  where 
now  there  are  many  unhappy  ones. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  persons  ap- 
pear to  inherit  advantages  of  almost  every 
kind,  and  the  consciousness  of  this,  to  a 
grateful,  noble  mind,  is  a  stimulus  to  use  them 
rightly ;  while  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  entrusted  with  very  few,  is  in  itself  de- 
pressing. The  first  class  must  guard  against 
self-indulgence,  the  second  against  despon- 
dency. The  Parable  of  the  talents  is  to  this 
point.  He  who  found  himself  possessed  of 
but  one  was  discontented  and  desponding. 
He  therefore  made  no  progress  and  was  mis- 
erable. He  who  had  five,  might  have  been 
equally  dissatisfied  that  ten  were  not  given 
him  ;  and  if  so,  he  would  have  been  equally 
miserable ;  but  he  chose  a  wiser  course  and 
improved  his  five  talents,  reaping  the  reward 
of  having  them  doubled,  and  also  the  ap- 
proval of  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant." 

Much  time  and  energy  are  also  lost  in  look- 
ing back  with  regret  to  what  might  have  been 
done,  or  what  might  have  been  avoided.  Be- 
yond the  lesson  which  error  and  failure  of 
every  kind  should  teach  us,  namely,  to  en- 
deavor to  do  better  in  the  future,  this  kind  of 
regret  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  acting  with 
no  more  wisdom  than  the  man  who  stumbles 


and  falls,  and  who,  instead  of  rising  immedi- 
ately and  pursuing  his  way,  lies  mourn- 
ing over  his  fall.  Indeed  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  expression,  "  I  might  have  done 
differently,"  always  contains  a  truth.  Per- 
haps in  most  cases  the  experience  of  suffering 
attendant  ujk>n  the  failure  was  necessary  to 
impress  the  lesson. 

In  that  depressed  state  of  mind,  caused  by 
grief  for  the  loss  of  one  near  and  dear,  how 
often  is  the  sorrow  intensified  so  as  to  admit 
of  no  consolation,  by  a  disposition  to  look 
back  and  fancy  that  if  something  had  been 
done  that  was  not  done,  or  if  something  that 
was  done  had  not  been  done,  the  result  would 
have  been  different.  In  all  probability  the 
thing  done  or  omitted  was  too  unimportant  to 
have  altered  the  event;  but  even  could  it 
have  done  so,  the  fact  that  neither  to  watch- 
ful affection  nor  medical  skill  did  it  then  seem 
so  important,  places  the  event  beyond  human 
control ;  and  the  bereaved  heart  may  well 
utter  the  language  of  David,  "  I  was  dumb 
because  Thou  didst  it." 

In  regard  to  the  remorse  felt  for  errors  and 
sins  of  omission  and  commission,  there  i3  a 
limit  even  to  this.  F.  W.  Robertson,  in  a 
sermon  entitled  "  Christian  Progress  by  ob- 
livion of  the  Past,"  says : 

"  It  is  wise  to  forget  past  errors.  There  is 
a  kind  of  temperament  which,  when  indulged, 
greatly  hinders  growth  in  real  godliness.  It 
is  that  rueful,  repentant,  self-accusing  temper, 
which  is  always  looking  back,  and  micro- 
scopically observing  how  that  which  is  done 
might  have  been  better  done.  Something  of 
this  we  ought  to  have.  A  Christian  ought  to 
feel  always  that  he  has  partially  failed,  but 
that  ought  not  to  be  the  only  feeling.  Faith 
ought  ever  to  be  a  sanguine  cheerful  thing ; 
and  perhaps  in  practical  life  we  could  not 
give  a  better  account  of  faith  than  by  saying 
that  it  is,  amid  much  failure  having  the  heart 
to  try  again.  Our  best  deeds  are  marked  by 
imperfection;  but,  if  they  really  were  our  I 
best,  *  forget  the  things  that  are  behind/ — 
we  shall  do  better  next  time." 

"  There  is  a  way  in  which  even  sin  may  be  |i 
banished  from  the  memory.    If  a  man  looks  I 
forward  to  the  evil  he  is  going  to  commit,  and 
satisfies  himself  that  it  is  inevitable,  and  so  jj 
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treats  it  lightly,  he  is  acting  as  a  fatalist. 
But,  if  a  man  partially  does  this  looking 
backward,  feeling  that  sin  when  it  is  past  is 
not  to  be  wept  over  forever,  he  only  does  that 
which  the  Giver  of  the  Gospel  permits  him 
to  do.    Bad  as  the  results  have  been  in  the 
world  of  making  light  of  sin,  those  of  brood- 
ing over  it  too  much  have  been  worse.  Re- 
morse has  done  more  harm  than  even  hardi- 
hood.   It  was  remorse  that  fixed  Judas  in  an 
unalterable  destiny ;  it  was  remorse  which 
filled  the  monasteries  for  ages  with  men  and 
women  whose  lives  became  useless  to  their 
fellow  creatures.    It  is  remorse  which  so  re- 
members by-gone  faults,  as  to  paralyze  the 
energies  for  doing  Christ's  work ;  for  when 
you  break  a  Christian's  spirit,  it  is  all  over 
with  progress.    Oh,  we  want  everything  that 
is  hopeful  and  encouraging  for  our  work,  for 
it  is  not  an  easy  one.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
the  Gospel  comes  to  the  guiltiest  of  us  all,  at 
the  very  outset,  with  the  inspiring  news  of 
pardon.    You  remember  how  Christ  treated 
sin.    Sin  of  oppression  and  hypocrisy  indig- 
nantly; but  sin. of  frailty — 'Hath  no  man 
condemned  thee?' — 'No  man  Lord,' — 'Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and  sin  no  more.'  " 


First-day  Schools. — As  some  of  our  con- 
tributors may  have  been  surprised  at  not 
seeing  in  our  columns  their  many  different 
articles  in  favor  of  this  institution,  we  may 
state  that  their  rejection  does  not  proceed 
from  any  lack  of  interest  or  approval,  but 
from  a  belief  that  it  is  wiser  to  suffer  the  ef- 
fort to  make  its  own  way,  on  the  ground  of 
individual  duty,  than  for  it  to  be  (to  use  a 
figure)  taken  off  its  feet  and  carried  on  the 
shoulders.  We  are  aware  there  are  some 
Friends  who  are  honestly  concerned  lest,  in 
this  effort,  we  turn  aside  from  a  dependence 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which 
give  life,  and  promote  in  the  children  a  de- 
pendence upon  the  letter,  which  killeth.  We 
are  willing  to  believe  there  is  a  general  en  re 
among  the  teachers  to  avoid  any  just  cause 
of  censure  on  this  account,  and  we  trust  that 
in  coming  years  good  fruit  will  be  apparent 
from  the  present  effort. 


Note. — Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  an  Address  by  IVo  lessor  II. 
Hartshorne,  which  appeared  in  the  43d  No. 
of  the  Entelligenoer,  was  not  accredited 
to  "The  Herald  of  Peace,"  the  periodical 
from  which  it  was  taken,    Wo  were  under 


the  impression  that  the  Address,  with  others 
of  a  similar  character,  had  been  published 
in  a  pamphlet  form.  The  omission  therefore 
was  unintentional.  We  regret  it  should 
have  occurred,  as  we  wish  ever  to  accredit 
to  its  proper  source  all  selected  matter. 

Died,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  instant,  in  her 
33d  year,  Mary  B.  wife  of  Joseph  J.  Sellers,  and 
daughter  of  Kezia  R.  and  the  late  Jabez  Bunting. 
She  was  interred  at  Darby. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  on  the 

morning  of  the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1868,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Joseph  Lawton,  in  the,  77th  year  of 
her  age  ;  an  esteemed  minister  of  Troy  Monthly 
Meeting.  We  feel  that  in  the  death  of  this  dear 
friend  a  mother  in  Israel  has  been  taken  from  us  ; 
she  was  from  childhood  a  constant  attender  of  meet- 
ings, when  her  health  would  permit,  and  during  a 
lingering  illness  which  she  bore  with  Christian  for- 
titude, she  many  times  expressed  a  great  desire 
that  she  might  be  patient  to  the  end,  frequently  re- 
marking to  her  friends  that  she  was  ready  and  wait- 
ing to  go  when  her  Master  should  call  her.  She 
often  expressed  a  wish  for  the  time  to  arrive,  feeling 
a  full  assurance  that  an  entrance  would  be  granted 
her  into  her  heavenly  Father's  kingdom.  Thus  did 
this  devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High  calmly  re- 
sign her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  Maker,  and  we 
doubt  not  she  has  received  the  full  fruition  of  all 
her  hopes,  and  is  now  at  rest  with  the  righteous  of 
all  ages. 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  Twelfth  month,  1868,  at  the 

residence  of  her  parents,  Joseph  and  Milcah  C.  Pyle, 
East  Nottingham,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  Ada,  wife  of 
Ezra  E.  Phillips,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age. 

Thus  has  passed  away  one  who  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  youth  and  health.  A 
solemn  warning  for  us  who  remain  to  endeavor  to 
be  always  ready,  for  we  know  not  the  day  nor  the 
hour  when  the  solemn  call  may  come  to  "give 
up  our  stewardship." 

NOTICE. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  form  an  adult  class  for 
mutual  improvement,  in  connection  with  Green 
Street  First-day  School,  to  meet  at  3^  o'clock,  P.  M. 

All  Friends  interested  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises. 

8WARTUMORE  COLLEGE. 

Contributors  to  Swarthmore  College  and  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  educatiou  are  invited 
to  meet  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  on  Rutherford 
Place,  N.  Y.,  on  Fifth-dav,  First  mouth,  2Sth,  at 
7j  P.  M. 

The  Annual  Report  will  be  read,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  connected  with  the  opening  of  the 
College  will  be  discussed, — a  general  attendance  is 
desired. 

FKIKNDs'  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  aid  and  elevatiou  of  the  Freodmen  will 
meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  First  month  20th,  at 
7J  o'olook,  at  Ihiee  Street  Monthly  Meetiug  Room. 
All  are  invited. 

Jacob  M.  Ku.is,  i  n  . 
Annk  Coopkr,  J 

FRtKNDS'   PCnt  tOVTtON    ASSi>CI \TloN . 

Klixabeth  W.  Hartley.  Pl.r>  Spun,;  Harden  JMn*t, 
Philadelphia,  will  keep  Friends'  AWnauaca and  other 
Friends'  hooks  for  sale. 
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friends'  charitable  fuel  association. 
A  Meeting  of  the  Corporators  will  be  held  at  Race 
St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room  this  (Seventh-day)  even- 
ing, First  month  16th,  at  7£  o'clock,  to  take  action 
in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  charter  recently 
granted  by  the  Court. 

friends'  fuel  association  for  the  poor 
Will  meet  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Corporators' 
meeting,  and  the  general  attendance  of  all  the  con- 
tributors is  invited. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 

The  Society  of  Friends  having  for  many- 
years  extended  a  fostering  care  over  the  In- 
dians, it  is  natural  that  they  should  feel  an 
especial  interest  in  their  welfare  and  deeply 
regret  the  conflicts  which  are  taking  place 
upon  the  Western  Frontiers.  An  address  de- 
livered on  the  23d  ult.  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  "Indian  troubles,"  by  the  ex- 
Agent  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
those  whose  feelings  have  been  awakened  by 
the  continued  wrongs  which  are  being  per- 
petrated upon  these  wretched  victims  of  a 
mistaken  policy.  A  letter  from  Bishop 
Whipple,  read  at  the  same  meeting  in  which 
the  address  was  delivered,  and  a  few  remarks 
from  others  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  are  also  given. 

OUR  INDIAN  DIFFICULTIES. 
Col.  Wynkoop  before  the  American  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  American 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  ex-In- 
dian  Agent  Col.  E.  W.  Wynkoop  delivered 
an  address  last  evening  before  the  Society,  in 
their  rooms  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on  the 
Indian  troubles.  Benjamin  Sath  am,  eso.. 
presided,  who  requested  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  letter  addressed  to  Col.  Wynkoop,  which 
was  done.  The  following  letter,  from  the 
Kev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Minnesota,  was  also  read  by  the  Secretary: 
Faribault,  Minn.,  Dec.  8,  1868. 

My  Dear  Friend.— 1  did  not  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  write  you  so  soon  again  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  Indians.  I  beg  you,  as 
you  pity  God's  poor  killed  creatures,  to  ask 
the  Executive  Committee  of  your  Indian 
Commission,  to  employ  some  competent,  fear- 
less person  to  investigate  the  recent  events 
connected  with  our  Indian  war.  I  have  not 
the  proof,  or  I  would  appeal  over  my  own- 
signature,  to  the  people  of  America,  to  stop 
this  system  of  iniquity.  You  cannot  cure  by 
wrong;  you  cannot  atone  for  robbery  by 
murder.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  every  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Indians 
by  the  Peace  Commission  was  violated  and 
they  left  to  destitution  last  Spring,  and  that, 


by  failure  of  Congress  to  make  early  appro- 
priations, they  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
reservation  and  go  to  the  Buffalo  ranges  to 
escape  death. 

Second.  That  our  refusal  to  give  them 
either  food,  or  the  means  (arms,  &c.)  to  kill 
game,  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the 
treaty. 

•  Third.  That  as  early  as  August  or  Sep- 
tember, officers  of  the  United  States  so  far 
forgot  every  principle  of  humanity  and  fear 
of  God,  as  to  issue  an  order  that  no  mercy 
should  be  shown  to  women  and  children,  and 
that  expeditions  should  be  fitted  out  to  strike 
a  blow  on  the  families  of  Indians. 

Fourth.  That  it  will  be  found  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  Indians  killed  recently, 
Black  Kettle  and  his  party,  were  friendly 
Indians. 

Fifth.  That  even  if  there  had  been  several 
acts  of  hostility  committed  by  individual  In- 
dians of  peaceable  bands,  and  by  hostile 
bands,  this  shameless  disregard  of  justice  has 
been  the  most  fool-hardy  course  we  could  have 
pursued. 

I  need  not  go  on.  You  know,  and  the  whole 
world  knows,  the  sin  of  the  original  cause  of 
strife  is  at  our  door.  We  are  guilty  before 
God  of  winking  at  robbery ;  we  know  it, 
Congress  knows  it,  the  people  know  it.  Will 
we  escape  the  sure  retribution  of  God's  eternal 
justice  by  seeking  to  murder  every  Indian? 

I  said  you  must  have  a  fearless  man  to  ex- 
amine and  plead  for  the  Indian.  You  will 
come  in  contact  and  conflict  with  men  who 
are  honored  by  the  whole  people.  Congress 
will  whitewash  it  all  over ;  the  press  and  the 
people  and  army  will  act  on  the  principle ; 
"  Dead  men  tell  no  tales."  Human  kind  like 
to  throw  mud  on  people  they  have  wronged. 

Nothing  could  show  as  plainly  as  recent  events 
that  the  reform  of  the  Indian  Bureau  will  not 
come  through  the  army. 

When  distributing  goods  recently  at  Fort 
Wadsworth,  the  Chiefs  asked  me  to  take  the 
names  of  certain  squaws  from  their  lists  be- 
cause wives  of  officers  and  soldiers  justified 
their  shame  by  example.  Dear  brother,  time 
is  short,  eternity  is  long,  God  is  just.  We 
must  be  up  and  doing,  and  God  will  help  us. 
Your  friend  and  brother, 

H.  B.  Whipple. 

address  OF  COL.  WYNKOOP. 

Gentlemen:  In  reference  to  your  first  ques- 
tion as  to  what  induced  me  to  resign  the  office 
I  held  as  agent  of  the  Arapahoe  and  Chey- 
enne Indians,  I  would  state,  that  the  causes 
have  already  been  set  forth  in  my  official 
communication  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  which  publicity  has  been  given,  but 
I  have  no  objection  to  recapitulate.  After 
hostilities  had  been  existing  for  a  short  time 
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with  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Arkansas,  and 
particularly  with  those  of  ray  agency,  I  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  office  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  proceed  to  Fort  Cobb  on  the  Wa- 
chita  River  or  to  that  vicinity,  and  congre- 
gate at  the  point  I  might  select,  such  Indians 
as  were  disposed  to  be  friendly,  to  subsist  and 
take  care  of  the  same,  to  act  in  cooperation 
'/   with  Gen.  Hazen,  who  was  detailed  by  the 
War  Department  on  special  duty  of  a  like 
:   character.    While  en  route  to  Fort  Cobb  I 
learned  that  the  different  columns  of  troops 
f    who  were  in  the  field  were  making  that  locality 
their  objective  point;  that  a  volunteer  regi- 
ment from  Kansas  was  marching  in  the  same 
.'•!   direction,  with  the  expressed  determination  to 
kill  all  Indians  they  might  meet,  under  any 
"I    circumstances.    Knowing,  if  I  fulfilled  my 
instructions,  I  was  only  acting  as  a  decoy  to 
111   induce  these  Indians  to  present  themselves  in 
a  locality  where  they  were  liable  to  be  fallen 
:le    upon  at  any  moment  and  murdered,  I  had 
;s    nothing  left  me  but  to  resign  the  commission 
ve    I  held,  or  else,  by  following  my  instructions, 
become  an  accessory  to  the  crime,  which  I 
'e  !  knew  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence, 
°'    under  the  state  of  affairs  that  then  existed,  of 
re    congregating  the  Indians  at  the  point  men- 
:ti  tioned. 

I  In  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  Indian  war 
"J  which  has  existed,  at  intervals,  since  1863, 

I  speaking  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I 
l'i  would  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  initia- 
^w-tive  has  in  every  instance  been  taken  by  our 

0  own  people.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a 
!3fj  party  of  17  adventurers  who  started  from  the 
e  i  Territory  of  Kansas  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
>'|  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  was 
e   tnen  known  as  the  Pike's  Peak  country,  now 

the  Territory  of  Colorado.  During  our  journey 
'  thither  we  passed  through  numerous  bands  of 
l!    Indians,  viz:    Kiowas,  Camanches,  Arapa- 

hoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Apaches.  Thousands 
t  of  them  were  camped  along  the  Arkansas 
e    River,  all  the  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

■  We  were  treated  hospitably  by  them  and  with 

1  the  utmost  kindness;  we  wore  the  van-guard 
8 1  of  an  army  of  emigrants,  who  were  soon  to 
3  J  take  possession  of  their  hunting  grounds,  and 
•  lit  would  Have  been  but  a  simple  effort,  for 

(them  to  have  crushed  us  at  that  time ;  had 
.1  they  felt  so  disposed.    Rut,  on  the  contrary, 
I  when  the  nucleus  which   we  formed  had 

■  (gathered  together  hundreds  of  gold  seekers  al 
J  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek  where  now  stands 
J  the  city  of  Denver  and  the  Indians  knew  thai 

i  the  supposed  treasures  of  these  mountains 
I  !  would  attract  thousands  who  must  necessarily 

■  [encroach  upon  their  rights.   Still  their  inter- 

;    course  was  of  the  most  pacific  character,  and 

■  as  the  emigration  continued  to  flow  in  during 

■  the  years  \r>8,  T><),  '60,  '61,  and  '(52,  I  know  of 


no  instance  in  which  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  Indian  and  the  white 
man  were  interrupted.  But  during  the  year 
1863  the  commander  of  a  military  District, 
in  which  was  included  the  Territory  of  Colo- 
rado, whose  position  gave  him  absolute  sway, 
Col.  J.  M.  Chivington,  having  had  his  com- 
mand reduced  by  frequent  calls  for  troops  to 
take  the  field  against  those  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  dissever  our  Union,  found  that 
it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  retain 
him  in  the  most  exalted  position  he  had  ever 
held — that  of  a  commander  of  a  military  dis- 
trict where  troops  were  not  really  required. 
He,  therefore,  thought  it  was  politic  to  in- 
augurate an  Indian  war.  Finding  a  good 
opportunity,  on  the  pretense  that  a  certain 
hunting  party  of  Cheyenne  Indians  had  run 
off  some  stock  which  they  had  found  on  the 
prairie,  and  at  the  time  were  driving  toward 
a  ranche  to  return  to  their  lawful  owners,  he 
ordered  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  make 
an  attack  upon  them.  They  naturally  de- 
fended themselves,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  skirmish,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost ; 
and  from  that  arose  the  cry  of  an  Indian  irar. 
Under  orders,  the  troops  then  took  the  field 
to  kill  all  Indians  that  they  might  meet.  The 
Indians,  in  retaliation  for  the  wrongs  that  had 
been  imposed  upon  them,  naturally  committed 
depredations  whenever  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity; but  after  this  state  of  affairs  had  ex- 
isted Yor  a  couple  of  months,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  older  and  wiser  heads  of  their 
race,  retired  from  the  highways  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  settlements,  and  sued  for  peace. 
An  armistice  existed  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  came  the  fearful  massacre  of  Sand  Creek, 
with  the  details  of  which  almost  every  one  is 
familiar,  where  the  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  United 
States  troops,  and  their  bodies  mutilated  in 
the  most  horrible  manner.  I  will  pass  from 
this  sickening  reminiscence  to  the  time  when 
the  Government  first  awoke  to  the  realization 
of  the  state  of  Indian  affairs — which  atten- 
tion had  before  been  distracted  by  our  intes- 
tine warfare — and  the  matter  appeared  of 
such  moment  that  a  Committee  of  United 
States  Senators  was  appointed  to  investigate. 
The  Committee  consisted  of  Senators  PostSJV 

and  Doolittle  and  Representative  Rosa,  and 
their  report,  to  which  publicity  lias  been  piven, 
not  only  shows  that  these  poor  Indians  were 
the  aggrieved  but  that  the  white  man  was 
rapacious  in  his  cruelty.  As  a  result  of  the 
report  of  the  said  Committee  a  Peace  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  trcnt  with  these 
wronged  Indians,  which  Commission,  num- 
bering among  its  members  such  honored 
names  as  Gens.  Harney,  Sanborn,  and  Kit 
('arson,  met  and  held  council  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Little  Arkansas,  in  Kansas,  in  the  month 
of  October,  1865,  made  such  a  treaty  as  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  and 
which  the  Government  should  have  sustained  ; 
but  when  the  said  treaty  was  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  there  were  such  amend- 
ments made  prior  to  its  ratification,  as  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  the  document;  notwith- 
standing their  knowledge  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  fulfilled  its  promises,  the  In- 
dians bore  bravely  up  under  their  wrongs, 
and  remained  in  amity  with  their  white 
brothers.  From  the  date  of  the  treaty,  in 
October,  1865,  up  to  the  Spring  of  1867,  there 
was  no  overt  act  committed  by  them  as  a  peo- 
ple ;  but  in  April,  1867,  Major  General  Han- 
cock made  an  expedition  into  the  Indian 
country,  and,  without  just  cause,  destroyed 
by  fire  a  village  of  300  lodges  of  Cheyennes 
and  Sioux,  with  all  the  property  they  con- 
tained, leaving  their  women  and  children 
destitute,  in  a  starving  condition,  and 
without  shelter  on  the  open  prairie ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  band  most  injured  be- 
came hostile,  and  good  reason  had  they  in 
my  opinion  to  follow  the  war-path. 

A  Commission  was  again  appointed  to 
make  a  treaty  with  these  Indians,  which  took 
place  in  October,  1867,  on  Medicine  Lodge 
Creek,  80  miles  south  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
The  treaty  then  made  was  a  good  one,  did 
honor  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission, 
and  was  satisfactory  to  the  Indians.  But 
here  again  was  the  Government  to  blame  for 
not  immediately  fulfilling  their  portion  of  the 
requirements  of  the  treaty.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  unceasingly  urged  Congress  to 
take  some  action  in  regard  to  the  said  docu- 
ment, but  no  attention  was  paid  to  their  so- 
licitations, and  the  Indian  became  wearied 
and  heart-sick  in  waiting,  and,  finally,  when 
the  annuities  reached  him,  he  was  denied 
what  he  most  coveted,  arms  and  ammunition. 
Some  of  the  wilder  spirits,  incensed  at  treat- 
ment which  they  supposed  to  be  most  unjust, 
started  on  the  war-path  against  the  whites, 
but  they  were  the  outlaws  of  their  tribe,  and 
were  so  declared  by  those  chiefs  whom  I  saw 
after  they  had  committed  their  depredations. 
Their  whole  race  should  not  have  been  made 
responsible  for  the  evil  doings  of  a  few,  for 
the  head  men  of  their  tribe,  with  whom  I  had 
council,  considered  that  these  outlaws  had 
done  more  injury  to  their  own  people  than  to 
mine,  and  were  willing  and  anxious  to  deliver 
them  up  to  me  to  be  handed  over  to  justice ; 
but  the  troops  were  in  the  field  and  the  In- 
dians in  flight  before  the  same  could  be  con- 
summated. 

In  answer  to  your  question  of  how  the  late 
troubles  might  have  been  avoided,  I  would 


state  that  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  the  Iri 
dians  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Col.  Chi\  U 
ington  in  the  massacre  of  their  women  an- II 
children  and  also  in  the  destruction  of  theijl 
village  by  Gen.  Hancock,  had  Congress  madjj 
the  appropriation  that  was  asked  by  the  Del 
partment  of  the  Interior,  to  be  used  in  suM 
sisting  these  Indians,  the  war  that  is  noif 
existing  would  have  been  prevented.  Thill 
withholding  of  arms  and  ammunition  did 
abling  them  from  procuring  game  for  subsist|| 
ing  their  families,  which  game  was  becomin; I 
more  scarce  every  day,  and  the  neglect  tt 
supply  them  with  the  absolute  necessaries  ol 
life,  drove  some  to  desperation. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  as  to  my  viewl 
of  the  remedy,  to  me  it  is  a  very  simple  one! 
Let  us,  when  we  make  pledges  to  these  unl 
taught  savages  who,  like  children,  judge  oj 
good  faith   by  performance,   redeem  thosi 
pledges,  never  fail  to  fulfil  our  contracts,  an<*I 
the  cure  will  be  complete.    It  matters  buj 
little  in  which  Department  the  Indian  Bureau 
may  be.    As  it  exists  at  present  I  do  no 
know  how  it  can  be  bettered.    I  have  failed 
to  see,  so  far,  how  the  Department  of  the  id 
terior  or  the  office  of  the  Indian  Bureau  ha^1 
been  to  blame  for  any  of  our  Indian  troubles 
let  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  this  grea 
country  be  aroused  for  the  Indian  as  the; 
have  been  for  the  African,  and  irrespective  o 
Indian  Bureaus  or  Congress,  there  will 
such  a  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  thq 
Indian  as  will  be  of  incredible  benefit  to  bin 
in  the  future,  and  consequently  to  our  whoL 
country.    Your  noble  Commission  is  taking 
the  proper  steps  to  secure  this,  and  if  yot  ' 
continue,  success  is  certain.    In  connection  3!i 
would  call  the  attention  of  your  honorabhi 
body  to  the  fact  that  there  has  never  beer 
among  the  Indians  with  whom  I  have  beei 
connected,  viz. :  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes 
Kiowas,  Camanches,  and  Apaches,  any  miss 
sionary  or  instructor  whatever. 

To  conclude  by  answering  your  question  ii 
regard  to  my  knowledge  of  Black  Kettle 
who  has  recently  been  killed  in  the  attacl 
upon  his  village  on  the  Wachita  River,  ^ 
would  state  that  Black  Kettle  was  56  years  o 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  soi ' 
of  High  Back  Wolf,  once  a  powerful  chief  o  j 
the  Cheyenne  nation,  and  the  particular  frien*  j 
of  Gen.  Harney,  who  many  years  ago^  tool  j 
considerable  interest  in  the  boy  Black  Kettle 
Upon  the  death  of  High  Back  Wolf,  his  sor 
Black  Kettle  succeeded  him,  and  soon, 
means  of  his  administrative  ability  and  wis; 
dom  rather  than  by  deeds  of  prowess  in  th< 
field,  became  a  great  chieftain.    He  was  no 
only  regarded  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  his  tribe 
but  was  also  looked  upon  by  all  the  nomadir 
tribes  of  the  plains  as  a  superior,  one  whos< : 
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vvord  was  law,  whose  advice  was  to  be  heeded. 
His  innate  dignity  and  lofty  bearing,  cora- 
oined  with  his  sagacity  and  intelligence,  had 
:hat  moral  effect  which  placed  him  in  the 
oosition  of  a  potentate.    The  whole  force  of 
ins  nature  was  concentrated  in  the  one  idea 
)f  how  best  to  act  for  the  good  of  his  race. 
He  knew  the  power  of  the  white  man,  and 
was  aware  thence  might  spring  most  of  the 
Bvils  that  could  befall  his  people,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  of  his  powers  were  directed 
roward  conciliating  the  whites,  and  his  utmost 
mdeavors  used  to  preserve  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  his  race  and  their  oppressors. 
A.fter  the  Indian  war  commenced   in  the 
Spring  of  1864,  which  war  had  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  infamous  Chivington,  Black 
Kettle  endeavored  to  restrain  the  just  resent- 
nent  of  his  young  warriors,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  all  of  his  people  together 
lpon  the  head  waters  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
[liver,  far  removed  from  the  settlements  and 
lighways,  and  from  that  locality  endeavored 
o  communicate  with  some  commanding  offi- 
er,  for  the  purpose  of  sueing  for  peace,  and 
etting  the  whites  know  that  his  people  had 
lever  desired  to  be  at  war;  after  many  fail- 
ires,  his  messengers  invariably  being  fired 
ipon  when  approaching  a  United  States  post, 
le  at  last  succeeded  in  communicating  with 
nyself,  then  commanding  Fort  Lyon  in  Colo- 
ado;  immediately  after,  he  delivered  up  to 
Uj  ne  four  white  captives  that  he  had  purchased 
rom  other  Indians  for  that  purpose,  and 
iffered  himself  and  his  brother,  White  Ante- 
ope,  as  hostages  for  the  good  faith  of  his 
)eople  should  we  give  them    peace.  An 
irmistice  was  declared  for  the  time-being, 
Lnd  Black  Kettle,  by  my  instructions,  brought 
n  his  lodges,  his  women,  and  his  children, 
ocated  them  near  Fort  Lyon,  with  the  under- 
tan  ding  that  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
he  United  States  flag;  then  occurred  the 
Jhivinglon   massacre;  at  that  time  White 
Vntelope,  the  brother  of  Black   Kettle,  was 
murdered,  and  nearly  all  his  relatives  killed, 
lis  wile  receiving  ten  wounds;  with  folded 
_  rms,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  troops,  he 
eJj|tood  until  carried  by  main  force  oft' of  the 
'eld  by  his  young  men;  from  confiding  too 
nuch .  in  the.  faith  of  white  men,  he  was 
lamed  by  his  people,  who  came  near  putting 
im  to  death  as  being  too  good  a  friend  to 
he  whites;  from  that  time  he  lost  caste,  and 
3ll  from  the  position  of  a  Sovereign  to  that 
f  a  subject,  but  lie  still  continued  to  strive 
>r  peace,  and  gradually  regained  his  former 
iifiuenco,  until  lie  succeeded  in  bringing  his 
oung  men  oil'  of  the  war-path,  where  they 
ad  been  terribly  avenging  the  murder  ol 
heir   women   and    children ;   and  finally 
rought  them  into  the  treaty  made  in  Oc- 


tober, 1865,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Ar- 
kansas. After  hostilities  were  again  created 
by  the  actiou  of  Gen.  Hancock,  Black  Kettle 
was  once  more  the  bearer  of  the  olive  branch, 
and  brought  his  people  to  meet  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  in  October, 
1867.  After  the  war  that  is  now  existing 
had  broken  out,  and  the  country  was  filled 
with  troops,  Black  Kettle  sought  a  refuge  for 
his  family  and  a  few  of  his  individual  band 
where  he  had  been  led  to  believe  was  the 
point  of  safety  for  those  Indians  who  desired 
to  remain  at  peace,  only  to  meet  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  white  men,  in  whom  he'  hud  too 
often  fatally  trusted,  and  who  triumphantly 
report  the  fact  of  having  his  scalp  in  their 
possession. 

Gen.  Cullom  of  Dakota,  late  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  Affairs  in  Minnesota,  was  the 
next  speaker,  who  said  that  the  subject  was 
one  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  His 
experience  among  Indians  had  been  extensive 
during  a  period  of  10  or  12  years,  and  in 
that  time  he  had  traveled  a  great  deal  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  so  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  habits.    The  Indian  is 
a  simple-minded  race  of  people  ;  as  easy  to 
govern  as  any  people  in  the  world,  it'  they 
are  only  treated  right.    We  need  only  refer 
to  the  success  with  which  Penn  met,  in  his 
labors  among  them,  to  show  how  true  this  is; 
and  the  speaker  believed  if  we  could  only 
interest  the  Quakers  of  the  present  day  in 
such  a  mission,  they  would  be  equally  suc- 
cessful.   One  great  cause  of  our  difficulty 
with  the  Indians  is  the  manner  in  which 
treaties  are  made  and  fulfilled  with  them. 
The  Indian  comes  to  Washington,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  there  for  five  or  six  w<eks; 
then  he  becomes  homesick  and  is  ready  to 
sign  any  treaty  that  is  presented  to  him,  so 
that  he  may  return  to  his  family.    Our  Com- 
missioner makes  as  good  a  treaty  as  he  can 
for  the  Government,  and  when  the  Indian 
goes  to  his  home  he  is  met  by  his  dissatisfied 
and  injured  people.    This  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  of  our  Indian  wars      The  speaker 
then  referred  to  the  deterioration  thai  civili- 
zation had  Upon  the  Indians,  referring  to  his 
experience  among  them  at  Lake  Superior, 
where,  he  said,  10  or  12  years      •  they  were 
a  happy  and  prosperous  people;  well  dreasedj 
plenty  of  furs,  and  plenty  to  eat,    LaU  y  he 
had  visited  the  same  people  ni  d  he  found 


only  poor,  miserable  creatun  -  i««ky  aud 

civilization  had  done  their  work  1  Cul- 
lom in  this  connection  referred  treaty 
which  had  been  made  with  tin  'idinnsof 
Lake  Superior,  which  had  o>><  <  liuvcro- 
'  incut  87o,000,  and  had  rt>ul:<«  111  peat  in- 
jury to  the  Indians. 

I     Peter  Cooper,  esq.,  next  addrv»#t*]  the  So- 
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ciety  and  said  :  When,  my  friends,  we  listen 
to  such  a  revelation  of  horrors  as  we  have 
heard  to-night,  for  one,  I  feel  like  using  the 
language  of  the  poet  who  said  that  "Man's 
inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn."  Some  number  of  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  look  up  some  records  of  the  first 
settling  of  this  island  on  which  we  live,  and 
in  those  records  of  a  time  shortly  after  the 
settling  of  the  island  I  found  an  account  of 
horrors  equal  to  anything  that  you  have  heard 
to-night.  It  seems  that  when  Hudson  first 
landed  here  he  was  rowed  to  the  shore  by  an 
Indian  chief,  who  took  him  to  his  cabin  and 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
Shortly  afterward  a  Governor  by  the  name 
of  Keift  called  together  a  number  of  his 
friends  and  colleagues  and  proposed  to  them 
that  they  should  sally  out  in  the  night  and 
kill  as  many  Indians  as  they  could.  They 
prepared  themselves,  and  did  sally  out,  and 
killed  between  90  and  100  Indians,  and  that 
massacre  brought  upon  the  people  an  Indian 
war  which  came  very  near  exterminating  the 
whole  white  population.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  these  troubles,  and  it  has  gone  on 
from  that  day  to  this.  One  party  after 
another  has  shoved  the  poor  Indian  until  he 
has  been  driven  into  the  wilds  of  the  country. 
Even  there  he  is  hunted,  persecuted,  and 
cheated.  Another  instance  of  great  cruelty 
happened  in  New  Orleans,  which  can  hardly 
be  described  fittingly  in  language.  It  seems 
that  in  the  early  settlement  of  New  Orleans 
a  difficulty  occurred  between  the  settlers  and 
the  Indians,  and  the  settlers,  with  their  better 
provision  for  carrying  on  war  than  the  savages 
had,  took  quite  a  number  of  prisoners.  They 
took  those  prisoners  and  sold  them  for  slaves 
at  Jamaica.  That  horrible  cruelty  lived  in 
the  memories  of  their  descendants,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  well-nigh  total  extermination 
of  the  white  people  there.  In  conclusion 
Mr.  Cooper  said  that  the  only  remedy  for 
these  troubles  was  to  give  the  Indian  an  equal 
chance  with  the  white  man,  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  American  citizenship.  Let  him  send 
representatives  to  Congress  and  his  wrongs 
will  speedily  disappear. 

THE  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Two  gardeners  had  their  crops  of  peas 
killed  by  the  frost,  one  of  whom,  who  had 
fretted  greatly  and  grumbled  at  the  loss,  visit- 
ing his  neighbor  some  time  after,  was  aston- 
ished to  see  another  fine  crop  growing,  and 
inquired  how  it  could  be. 

"  These  are  what  I  sowed  while  you  were 
fretting,"  was  the  reply. 

"Why,  don't  you  fret?" 

"Yes,  but  I  put  it  off  until  I  have  repaired 
the  mischief." 


"  Why,  then/there's  no  need  to  fret  at  all." 
"  True,  that's  the  reason  I  put  it  off." 

For  the  Children. 
SNOW-BIRDS. 
Soft  from  the  sunless  sky- 
Falls  the  pure  snow, 
Clothing  in  spotless  white 

All  things  below. 
Cold  blows  the  bitter  blast ; 
On  the  poor  birds  repast, 
While  fall  the  light  flakes  fast, 

One  thought  bestow  1 
Come  in,  little  birds, 

From  the  cold  and  the  snow, 
And  feel  the  sweet  warmth. 

Of  our  fireside  glow. 
Come  join  us  at  breakfast, 

Confiding  and  free  ; 
Then  sing  as  you  sang 

On  the  snow-laden  tree. 
"  Be  happy  and  cheerful," 

Your  notes  seem  to  say, 
"  For  troubles,  like  snow-flakes, 

Will  soon  melt  away." 
"Be  calm  and  contented, 

Whatever  betide, 
And  fear  not  the  morrow, 

For  'God  will  provide.'  " 

LOVE  LIGHTENS  LABOR. 
A  good  wife  rose  from  her  bed  one  morn, 

And  thought  with  a  nervous  dread 
Of  the  piles  of  clothes  to  be  washed,  and  more 

Than  a  dozen  mouths  to  be  fed. 
There's  the  meals  to  get  for  the  men  in  the  field, 

And  the  children  to  fix  away 
To  school,  and  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  and  churned  I 

And  all  to  be  done  this  day. 
It  has  rained  in  the  night,  and  all  the  wood 

Was  wet  as  it  could  be  ; 
There  were  puddings  and  pies  to  bake,  besides  ! 

A  loaf  of  cake  for  tea.  j 
And  the  day  was  hot  and  her  aching  head 

Throbbed  wearily  as  she  said,  * 
<l  If  maidens  but  know  what  good  wives  know,  I 

They  would  be  in  no  haste  to  wed  !" 
"  Jennie,  what  do  you  think  I  told  Ben  Brown  ft 

Called  the  farmer  from  the  well ; 
And  a  flush  crept  to  his  bronzed  brow, 

And  his  eyes  half  bashfully  fell ; 
"It  was  this,"  he  said,  and  coming  near, 

He  smiled,  and  stooping  down,  ' 
Kissed  her  cheek — "  'twas  this,  that  you  were  tit 
best, 

And  the  dearest  wife  in  town  !" 
The  farmer  went  back  to  the  field,  and  the  wife  | 

In  a  smiling  and  absent  way, 
Sang  snatches  of  tender  little  songs 

She'd  not  sung  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head  was  gone,  and  the  cloth  r 

Were  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  ; 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her  butter  was  sweet, 

And  as  golden  as  it  could  be. 
"Just  think,"  the  children  all  called  in  a  breath, 

"  Tom  Wood  has  run  off  to  sea  1 
He  wouldn't,  I  know,  if  he  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we." 
The  night  came  down  and  the  good  wife  smiled 

To  herself,  as  she  softly  said  : 
"  'Tis  so  sweet  to  labor  for  those  we  love, 

It's  not  strange  that  maids  will  wed  I" 
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THE  REST  NEEDED  BY  HEAD-WORKERS. 

Head-workers  need  more  rest  than  hand- 
workers. The  old  saw  precisely  inverted  the 
proprieties  of  the  case,  so  far  as  it  involved 
them,  declaring  that  "seven  hours'  sleep  suf- 
fice the  student,  eight  the  laboring  man,  and 
nine  the  fool."  Three  hours  of  hard  brain- 
work,  destroy,  as  before  observed,  more  ner- 
vous tissue,  and  cause  a  greater  subtraction 
of  the  phosphates  from  the  system,  than  an 
ordinary  day's  work  at  mere  mechanical 
labor,  the  proportion  in  grains  (of  weight) 
being  as  86 :  77,  Above  everything  else, 
brain-workers  need  sleep,  early  sleep  and  late 
sleep,  and  enough  in  the  middle  to  feel  "  real 
stupid"  ait  the  end  of  it.  Stupidity  is  pre- 
cisely the  condition  into  which  this  class  of 
toilers  should  manage  and  devise  and  strive 
to  get  themselves  for  a  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
each  twenty-four  hours.  Nothing  rests  the  brain 
and  the  whole  workingsystem  like  it.  Narcotic 
stupidity  is  not  the  thing  referred  to — though 
in  emergencies  this  may  perhaps  be  had  re- 
Icourse  to  as  a  medicine — but  the  quiet,  re- 
poseful readjustment  of  the  nervous  condi- 
tions and  the  recharging  with  vital  force  of 
Ithe  nerve-batteries,  the  contacts  not  yet  closed, 
the  galvanic  currents  therefore  not  yet  set  in 
motion,  but  only  filling  up  the  system  with  a 
Iblind,  diffused  feeling  of  healthy  sensations 
and  reserved  efficiency. 

In  particular,  it  is  believed  that  all  work- 
jers,  both  men  and  women,  in  all  departments 
of  labor,  and  especially  in  the  department  now 
in  debate,  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage to  lie  down,  for  a  time  longer  or  shorter, 
during  the  day,  preference  being  given  to  the 
hour  after  dinner,  and  to  lie  long  enough,  if 
L] possible,  to  just  fall  asleep.     Every  other 
working  animal  than  man,  if  left  free,  will, 
after  having  eaten  at  noon,  lie  down  for  a 
I  nap,  or,  if  from  any  cause  it  fails  to  get  it, 
shows  decided  abatement  of  efficiency  for 
j  the  rest  of  the  day.     Judicious  teamsters 
jteach  their  horses  to  lie  down  in  their  stalls, 
or  compel  them  to,  and  many  have  to  be  com- 
pelled to  it  in  such  narrow  quarters  that  they 
are  liable  to  chafe  or  wound  themselves  in 
Aug  down  or  up.    In  a  recumbent  posture 
the  pulse  is  slower  by  eight  or  ten  beats  a 
minute  than  in  standing,  and  four  or  live- 
slower  than  in  sitting ;  the  breathing  also  is 
less  rapid  and  is  deeper;  digestion  begins 
sooner  and  progresses  more  rapidly.  Accord- 
ingly, the  worker  can  recuperate  faster  in  the 
recumbent  than  in  any  other  position;  and  if 
in  a  quiet  place  his  nerves  get  composed  more 
speedily  and  thoroughly  in  a  given  time. 
Working-people  understand  this  well  enough, 
but  not  "  feeling  tired,"  they  hate  to  camp 
down  on  a  bed  or  settee,  it  is  such  dull  busi 


ness.  Dull  enough  truly  when  the  head  is 
swarming  with  plans,  work  is  ready  to  go  on, 
and  the  worker  feels  ready  to  go  on  with  it. 
But  it  pays  well — this  is  our  argument — it 
pays  well  by  the  day,  month,  year  or  lifetime, 
and  for  the  great  majority  of  workers. — Llp- 
pincottfs  Mag. 

For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
TWELFTH  MONTH.  I 


Rain  during  some  portion  of 

the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,includ'g  very  light  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms   

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPER ATCRE*,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 


1867 


1868. 


5  days.  1 

2  days. 

0  " 

1  44 

11  " 

11  44 

7  44 

10  " 

8  " 

7  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1867. 

1868. 

Mean  temperature  of  12th 

mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital,  131.78  deg. 
Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do.  54.00  " 
Lowest  do.        do.        do.  10.00  " 
Raix  during  the  month,  do.  2.73  in. 
Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  four  current  weeks 
for  each  year,  974 


32.16  deg. 
4  b. 00  44 
15.00  44 
3.59  in. 


850 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  12th 

month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years.  32.53  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiing  thati 

entire  period,  1848   45.00  44 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
entire  period,  1832   25.00  44 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIX.  1S67.  1868* 

Totals  for  first  six  mouths    30.20  inch.    26.31  inch. 


last 


29.90 


Totals  for  twelve  months    60.10    44       51.97  44 

In  reference  to  the  record  of  snows  it  may  he  well 
to  make  one  general  remark,  viz..  :  when  it  both 
snows  and  rains  the  same  day,  the  first  la  recorded 
and  the  last  dropped.  This  will  account  for  the 
small  number  of  rainy  days  BOOM  times  recorded 
during  the  winter  season.  An. I  in  reference  to 
sleighing,  as  compared  with  last  year,  many  persons 
think  we  had  a  good  deal  of  it  long  before  this  time 
in  ls<;7.  This  is  an  error.  Our  diary,  on  12th 
month  12,  of  that  year,  reads:  44  a  tremendous  snow 
and  hail  storm  all  day,"  and  on  the  13th.  "  some 
snow  and  good  sleighing."  Hut  the  hulk  of  it  caw* 
much  later  in  the  season.  On  the  27th.  2sth  and 
29th  of  the  succeeding  month  snow  fell,  reaching 
a  depth  of  several  inches  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Second  month  we  find  the  following  entries:  44  The 
snow  of  2Mb  and  29th  ultimo  ma  le  excellent  sleigh- 
ing,  which  continue. i  in  the  city,  with  th«'  patching 
up  of  5th  and  6th  insts.,  nntli  the  13th  lust.,  and 
in  the  country  until  the  ISth."  On  the  24th  of 
Second  month  44  good  sleighing"  is  again  recorded, 
and  on  the  2Sth  44  sleighing  just  about  gone/' 
While  on  Third  month  1st  and  2d.  we  had  heavy 
snows,  making  sleighing  that  lasted  till  about  the 
6th. 

Although  ths  temperature  did  not  reach  quite  at 
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high  a  point  during  the  month  under  review  as  it 
did  in  1867,  the  mean  temperature  was  a  little 
higher,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  keen  days 
we  have  had  a  remarkably  fine  open  winter  thus 
far,  while  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  above  comparative  record  of  deaths, 
is  very  gratifying.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  First  month  9,  1869. 


The  Treasurer  of  il  Friends'1  Assoc:ation  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen"  has  received  during 
the  month  : 

From  City  contributions   $155  00 

"    Estate  of  J.  D.  Thurston   50  00 

"    H.  R.  Llewellyn,  Del.  Co.,  Pa   3  00 

11    Caroline  M.  Reeves,  Richmond,  Ind. ...  10  00 

"    Sarah  T.  Crozier,  Upland,  Pa   25  00 

"    Emma  Crozier,  "  •    25  00 

"    Caleb  Heald,  Hockessen,  Del   5  00 

"    Ruth  Jackson,  "    5  00 

"    Friends  of  New  Garden,  Pa   42  00 

"  "  Salem,  N.  J   18  00 

"  "  Wilmington,  Del  200  00 

"  "       and  others,  Pilesgrove   97  50 

"          "       Women  Friends  of  Wrights- 
town,  Pa       14  00 

"  "  "  "    Sadsbury,  Pa.  12  50 

"    Friends  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting        20  00 

"  "       Pennsgrove   16  00 

"  "       Chester  "    51  00 

"  "       Makefield  "    42  00 

"  "       Alloway's  Creek  Preparative 

Meeting,  N.  J   8  00 

"          "       Wrightstown  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa   5  00 


$784  00 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
Phila.,  12th  mo.  31,  1868.        30  N.  Third  St. 

Consult  duty,  not  events.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  mind  our  duty.  O  how 
quiet  as  well  as  holy  would  our  lives  have 
been  had  we  learned  that  single  lesson  !  To 
be  careful  for  nothing,  but  to  do  our  duty, 
and  leave  all  consequences  to  God. —  Wesley. 

ITEMS. 
A  letter  from  Colima,  Mexico,  gives  an  account 
of  a  terrible  earthquake  experienced  in  that  city  on 
the  morning  of  Twelfth  month,  20th,  1868.  For 
several  days  previous  the  volcano  of  Colima,  thirty 
miles  from  the  city,  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  in- 
ternal commotion,  sending  forth  smoke  and  steam, 
accompanied  by  rumblings  and  shakings  of  the 
earth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  there  was  a  gentle 
rocking  of  the  earth,  which  gradually  increased  in 
violence  until  walls  cracked  and  everything  break- 
able in  the  houses  was  demolished.  The  vibrations 
were  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  lasted  nearly 
forty  seconds.  The  cathedral  warehouse  and  brick 
buildings  were  cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
people,  startled  from  sleep,  rushed  frantically  for 
the  plaza.  It  is  reported  that  several  persons  were 
killed  by  the  falling  of  the  National  Hotel.  The 
shock  was  felt  along  distance,  and  in  several  places 
the  ground  opened  and  trees  were  uprooted,  hills 
levelled,  water  courses  changed,  and  a  general  up- 
heaving of  the  earth  took  place.  At  the  city  of 
Manzanillo,  the  Cathedral  building,  which  had  stood 
the  shocks  of  earthquake  and  storms  for  over  a 
century,  was  riven  from  top  to  bottom,  and  even  | 


the  tiles  of  the  roof  were  broken.  Some  eighteen 
or  twenty  persons  were  crushed  by  the  falling  walls 
of  the  American  Hotel,  and  three  persons  were 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  warehouse  of  Washerman 
&  Co. 

At  Charlestown,  West  Virginia,  the  scene  of  John 
Brown's  execution,  a  school  for  oolored  children  has 
been  started,  after  infinite  trouble,  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  freedmen's  affairs.  The  laws  of  the  State 
provide  for  a  separate  education  of  colored  people, 
but  such  is  the  animus  of  this  model  town  that  the 
directors  have  been  overawed.  After  an  offer  to 
furnish  the  bricks,  and  fourteen  visits  to  the  place, 
sufficient  courage  was  infused  in  the  school  officers 
to  enable  them  to  accept  the  aid  and  begin  the  work, 
and  now  a  township  which  sent  467  out  of  its  500 
voters  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  rebel  service 
can  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  neat  brick  school- house  for 
its  despised  children. 

Young  ladies  of  culture,  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
have  been  sent  to  this  school  to  teach,  but  they 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  board  in  a  white  fa- 
mily. Even  the  hotel-keeper  refused  to  board  them, 
although  a  Union  man  and  member  of  the  school 
board,  for  fear  it  would  injure  his  business.  How 
long  !  oh,  how  long  will  the  night  of  barbarism  sit 
upon  those  who  are  now  more  miserable  than  their 
former  slaves  ? 

A  white  oak  tree  was  lately  cut  near  Haney's 
Bridge,  on  the  line  of  the  Brandywine  and  Reading 
Railroad.  It  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  old  and  six  feet  across  the  stump  at  the 
ground,  and  contains  seven  cords  of  wood.  It  was 
sound  and  healthy,  and  had  the  railroad  not  en- 
croached on  it,  might  have  lived  several  hundred 
years  longer.  When  William  Penn  founded  Phila- 
delphia and  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  it  was 
a  good-sized  sapling,  and  was  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  old  when  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  was  fought.  It  was  a  giant,  not  of  the 
forest,  but  one  that  had  outlived  the  forest,  and  a 
good- sized  tree  when  the  Indians  fished  in  the 
Brandywine  and  roamed  the  thick,  tangled  wood 
that  lined  the  banks  of  their  favorite  stream  in 
pursuit  of  game. 

Coal  Ddst.  — It  has  recently  been  found  that 
waste  coal  dust  makes  an  admirable  mulch  for 
plants.  Thousands  of  tons  of  this  substance  lie 
about  mines  and  coal  depots,  and  become  a  nuisance, 
Experiment  shows  that  it  is  worth  hauling  a  short 
distance  for  a  mulch  and  fertilizer. 

The  Almond  Trade.  —A  recent  visitor  to  Malaga 
describes  the  process  by  which  the  chipped,  cracked, 
or  otherwise  damaged  almond  kernels  are  prepared 
for  market  in  the  extensive  fruit  establishments  of 
that  city.  The  defective  kernels  are  scrupulously 
sorted  out  and  conveyed  to  u  large,  low  table, 
round  which  half  a  dozen  women  are  seated  on  the 
ground.  Before  each  woman  is  a  pile  of  the  dam- 
aged almonds,  a  little  jar  of  liquid  gum  and  a  tiny 
mound  of  brown  dust,  gathered  from  the  inside  of 
the  almond  shells  ;  by  her  side  a  basket  and  in  her 
right  hand  a  camel's  hair  brush.  Her  business  is 
to  pick  up  almonds  from  her  pile  (which  is  con- 
stantly being  fed  by  an  attendant),  paint  over  the 
damaged  place  with  gum  and  dip  it  in  the  mound 
of  brown  dust.  She  then  brushes  off  the  superfluous 
grains  of  powder,  and  drops  the  apparently  perfect 
almond  into  her  basket,  the  latter  being  emptied  at 
intervals  into  a  heap  of  shelled  fruit  that  occupies 
a  whole  corner  of  the  room.  In  some  establish- 
ments a  simpler  and  less  adhesive  liquid  of  gum  ia  i 
used  in  this  department  of  the  trade ;  th#  guin 
being  a  recent  innovation. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   "THE  FELLS   OF  SWARTH- 
MOOR  HALL." 

In  the  summer  and  ihe  autumn  of  1663, 
Margaret  Pell,  accompanied  by  one  of  her 
daughters  and  Leonard  Fell,  paid  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  the  South-western,  Midland 
and  Northern  counties.  On  reaching  her  own 
home  after  that  visit  was  accomplished,  she 
might  well  have  hoped  for  a  prolonged  season 
of  peaceful  rest.    So  much  was  concentrated 
in  that  home,  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
that  it  must  have  been  a  choice  spot  indeed, 
both  within  and  without.  But  external  peace, 
and  rest,  and  pleasant  homes,  were  held  by 
very  uncertain  tenures  in  those  days.  Never- 
theless, now  that  she  was  with  her  "  dearly 
beloved  lambs"  again, after  so  much  separa- 
tion, with  an  overflowing  thankful  heart,  she 
I  must  have  felt  joy  and  gladness  in  the  con- 
jHciousness  of  possessing  such  daughters — her 
J  richest  earthly  treasures,  and  the  brightest 
1  ornaments  of  her  home:  so  devoted  as  they 
I  were  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  pure  religion, 
j  so  loving,  so  united,  and  some  of  them  so 
j  talented  and  beautiful. 

I  Our  early  Friends  in  their  writings  Seldom 
make  allusions  to  personal  beauty,*  it  is  only 
when  other  fingers  than  theirs  hold  the  pen, 
that  we  occasionally  hear  about  the  external 

j     *  As  regards  th«  11011  <>lHi>rvaii(Mi  in  tln>  writings 

of  early  Friend  I  of  external  graows,  we  mum  make 
I  AO  ttoeptlon  in  favor  of  Thomas  Klvroori.  Hut  n<m<> 
of  his  descriptions  apply  to  the  Swartliuioor  Jamil/, 


graces  of  their  women,  or  the  eloquence  or 
noble  bearing  of  their  men.  Of  course  they 
were  not  insensible  to  the  aspect  of  the  good, 
the  great,  and  the  beautiful ;  but  admiration 
for  appearances,  instead  of  looking  through 
operative  principles  for  the  mental  realities 
that  constitute  the  Christian  character,  had 
been  carried  to  suck  an  extreme,  by  others 
around  them  in  the  world,  that  the  Frieuds 
became  excessively  careful  not  to  follow  in 
that  common  direction.  How  much  too 
eareful  and  cautious  they  were,  or  how  much 
too  far  they  went,  in  acting  out  their  own 
ideas  on  this  other  side,  or  whether  or  not 
they  were  all  too  cautious,  considering  the 
times,  we  shall  not  at  present  pause  to  discuss  ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  whilst  governed  bv 
such  views,  none  of  them  would  indulge  in. 
drawing  such  a  graphic  picture,  either  with 
pen  or  pencil,  of  the  Swarthmoor  sisters  and 
their  surroundings,  as  we  now  so  much  desire 
to  possess.  In  one  instance,  however,  I  have 
met  with  a  few  strong  words  worth  quoting 
about  the  personal  appearance  and  accom- 
plishments of  one  of  these  young  ladies*  It 
is  from  the  Dutch  author  Croese :  when 
speaking  of  Sarali  Ml,  he  says,  "  She  was 
not  only  beautiful  and  lovely  to  a  high  degree, 
but  wonderfully  happy  in  ingenyand  memory. 
She  was  so  stupendously  eloquent  in  discours- 
ing and  preaching,  and  so  effectual  and 
fervent  inner  addresses  and  supplications  to 
God,  that  she  ravished  all  her  beholders  and 
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hearers  with  admiration  and  wonder.  She 
applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  that  she  might  be  more  prompt  and 
ready  in  defending  and  proving  their  doctrine 
and  principles  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  this  the  progress  she  made  was  so  great, 
that  she  wrote  books  of  her  religion  in  that 
language." 

What  Croese  says  of  her  great  eloquence 
and  her  literary  attainments,  especially  the 
writing  of  books,  must  have  applied  to  a  later 
period  of  her  life.  In  the  beginning  of  1664 
she  was  only  about  21  years  of  age.  She  had 
been  abroad  on  that  religious  visit  with  her 
mother  in  the  preceding  autumn,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  In  many  respects 
Sarah  seemed  like  a  second  mother  to  the 
younger  children,  and  she  was  soon  called  on 
to  fill  their  mother's  place  at  the  Hall. 

The  restoration  of  the  King  had  not  pro- 
duced all  the  happy  consequences  at  first 
anticipated  by  Friends  and  other  dissenters. 
It  is  true  he  wished  to  be  tolerant,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  willingly  promoted  the  liberation 
of  Friends  from  prison,  whenever  he  could  do 
so  without  offending  his  ministers.  But  his 
marriage  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  a  Roman 
Catholic  princess,  had  again  brought  that 
faith  under  royal  auspices.  The  mad  insur- 
rectionary attempt  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
men  had  frightened  the  King ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  palace  frightened  his 
Parliament  and  his  other  Protestant  subjects. 
Very  stringent  laws  were  accordingly  made 
against  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  form 
of  religious  worship  than  the  Protestant 
Episcopal;  and  very  stringent  orders  were 
issued,  that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy be  tendered  to  all  persons  whose 
loyalty  or  whose  views  regarding  the  Papacy 
were  doubtful ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  take 
them,  there  were  Acts  which  decreed  that  the 
recusants  be  outlawed,  imprisoned  for  life, 
and  all  their  property  confiscated.  These 
laws,  in  the  hands  of  magistrates  who  enter- 
tained sinister  designs,  or  partizan  antipathy 
to  the  Friends,  were  employed  as  instruments 
of  bitter  persecution  against  a  people  entirely 
and  manifestly  innocent  of  the  predilections 
they  were  professedly  designed  to  crush. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  a  confiscation  of 
the  Swarthmoor  property,  stimulated  the 
cupidity  of  some  who  hoped  to  profit  by  its 
distribution.  Among  these,  Margaret  Fell's 
neighbor,  Colonel  Kirby,  of  Kirby  Hall, 
appears  conspicuous.  He  did  not  commence 
by  directly  assailing  the  widowed  lady  of 
Swarthmoor  Hall,  but  he  went  to  work  more 
cunningly,  by  first  accusing  of  disloyalty 
those  men  Friends  who  visited  there,  or  as- 
sembled in  the  meeting  for  worship  held  in 
her  house.    The  earliest  victim  was  George 


Fox,  who  details  his  case  in  the  following 
letter  to  a  friend  in  London  : — 

GEORGE  FOX  TO  GILBERT  LATEY.* 

"  Dear  Gilbert. — Coming  out  of  the  south 
into  the  north,  above  a  year  ago,  to  visit  j 
Margaret  Fell's  house  and  to  visit  my  friends, 
as  I  was  passing  through  Yorkshire,  a  friend 
told  me  that  the  Sheriff*  of  Yorkshire  had  told 
Dr.  Hogson,  that  there  was  a  plot  in  the 
.North.  When  I  got  to  Margaret  Fell's  house,  j 
I  wrote  several  papers  to  the  magistrates  1 
against  the  plot  and  plotters,  to  take  all  un- 
easiness out  of  their  minds  concerning  me. 
When  I  was  gone  from  Margaret  Fell's,  j 
Colonel  Kirby  sent  soldiers  to  search  in  boxes  j 
and  trunks  for  me.    When  I  came  again  to  if 
Swarthmoor,  a  few  days  after,  I  went  myself  J 
to  Colonel  Kirby,  to  his  house,  and  he  said  !  j 
none  should  meddle  with  me  if  I  would  stay  I 
at  Margaret  Fell's,  and  not  have  great  meet-  j 
ings.    I  said  to  him,  they  that  met  at  Mar-  j 
garet  Fell's  house  were  his  neighbors,  and  I'f 
were  peaceable  people.     After  some  other  | 
words  we  parted.    In  a  few  days  some  other  4 
magistrates  and  lieutenants  sent  for  me  by  a  it 
soldier  to  come  before  them — -so  I  was  not  I 
taken  out  of  a  meeting.  When  I  came  before  I 
them  (at  Holker  Hall)  they  asked  me  if  1 1 
did  not  know  of  the  plot — I  must  needs  know  J 
of  it,  else  how  could  I  write  against  it  ?    I  ?! 
said,  that  I  never  heard  of  a  plot  till  I  came  j 
into  Yorkshire — that  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  M 
had  said  to  a  Friend  in  that  county  that  there  * 
was  a  plot  in  the  North.    They  (the  magis-  • 
trates)  saw  that  this  (about  the  plot)  would  ij| 
not  do  their  business.  Then  they  put  the  oath  f 
to  me,  knowing  that  I  could    not  swear  f| 
because  Christ  and  the  Apostle  forbids  it,  so  ij 
they  made  this  their  snare  to  send  me  to  | 
prison." 

However,  he  was  suffered  to  be  out  on  bail  I 
till  the  assizes  came  round,  and  the  above 
letter  was  evidently  written  during  that : 
interim.  \ 

Ere  long  Colonel  Kirby  made  his  appear-  • 
ance  at  the  little  meeting  which  continued  to  i 
be  held  at  Swarthmoor  Hall,  and  took  down  i 
the  names  of  all  the  men  present.    That  was  I 
followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  send- 
ing an  officer  to  bring  Margaret  Fell  to  attend  I 
a  special  meeting  of  magistrates  assembled 
at  Ulverstone,  which  consisted  of  Colonel  i 
Kirby,  of  Kirby  Hall,  Justice  Fleming,  of' 
Rydal,  and  Master  Preston,  of  Holker  Hall. 
They  questioned  her  respecting  the  meetings, 
held  at  her  house,  and  she  was  told  if  she  did 
not  engage  to  discontinue  them,  they  would 
tender  her  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su-jl 
premacy.    "  What  have  I  done,"  asked  she,  J 

*  Gilbert  Latey  was  an  influential  London  mer-  I 
chant  who  had  joined  the  Friends. 
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**  or  what  has  been  done  or  said  in  ray  house, 
that  you  thus  bring  me  here  from  my  own 
home  to  questiou  me,  as  if  you  doubted  my 
loyalty?"  But  they  soon  let  her  understand 
that  the  oath  of  allegiance  would  not  be 
tendered  if  she  would  consent  to  have  the 
Friends'  meetings  at  the  Hall  discontinued. 
To  this  she  replied,  that  whilst  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  let  her  have  a  house,  she  would  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  endeavor  to  worship  Him 
therein.  Then  the  oath  was  read  and  tendered, 
which  she  refused  on  the  ground  that  she 
could  not  take  an  oath  of  any  kind,  because 
the  Lord  Jesus  had  forbidden  all  swearing. 
The  magistrates  then  had  a  mittimus  made 
out,  and  forthwith  committed  her  to  Lancaster 
Castle  for  trial  at  ihe  ensuing  assizes. 

Some  months  elapsed  before  the  assizes 
came  round,  during  which  time  she  remained 
In  prison. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  year  1663  that 
Margaret  Fell  was  brought  to  trial.  She 
made  her  appearance  at  the  bar  accompanied 
by  her  four  daughters.  The  Judge  ordered 
the  jailer  to  bring  "a  cushioned  seat  for  Mis- 
tress Fell ;"  seeing  the  young  ladies,  he  added, 
"  Let  not  Mistress  Fell's  daughters  stand  at 
the  bar;  let  them  come  up  hither,  they  shall 
not  stand  at  the  bar."  So  the  four  sisters  were 
seated  near  the  Judge.  After  a  while  the 
mittimus  was  read,  and  when  the  Judge  com- 
menced speaking  to  her  case,  Margaret  Fell 
stood  up. 

He  said,  "  Mistress  Fell,  you  are  committed 
by  the  justices  of  peace  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  I  am  commanded 
and  sent  by  the  King  to  tender  it  to  any  that 
would  refuse  it." 

M.  Fell. — "  I  was  sent  for  from  my  own 
house  and  family,  but  for  what  cause  or 
transgression  I  did  not  know." 

Jwlge. — "  I  am  informed  by  the  justices  of 
peace  in  this  county  that  you  keep  multitudes 
of  people  at  your  house  in  pretence  to  worship 
God,  and  it  may  be  that  you  worship  Him  in 
Ipart ;  we  are  not  to  dispute  that." 
j    M.  F. — "I  have  the  King's  word,  from  his 
[own  mouth,  that  he  would  not  hinder  me  of 
my  religion.    '  God  forbid,'  (said  he,)  'thai  I 
should  hinder  you  of  your  religion,  you  may 
keep  it  in  your  own  house.'    And  1  appeal  to 
ill  the  country,  whether  those  that  meet  at 
nay  house  be  not  a  beaoeable,  quietj  godly, 
honest  people,  and  whether  there  hath  ever 
been  any  just  occasion  of  offence  given  by  the 
meeting  kept  in  my  house  ?" 

Judge. — "If  you  will  give  security,  Mis- 
resa  Fell,  that  you  will  have  no  more  meet- 
ngs,  I  will  not  lender  the  oath  to  you,  \  ou 
Innk  if  there  be  no  fighting  nor  quarreling 
imong  you,  that  you  keep  the  peace  and 
jreak  no  law,  but  I  tell  you  that  you  aie  | 


breaker  of  the  law  by  keeping  unlawful  meet- 
ings. And  again,  you  break  the  law  in  that 
you  will  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance." 

M.  F. — "I  desire  I  may  have  liberty  to 
answer  those  two  things  which  are  charged 
against  me.  First,  that  which  is  matter  of 
fact — our  meetings.  There  are  several  of  mv 
neighbors  who  are  of  the  same  faith  and 
principles  that  I  am  of,  and  th«e  are  they 
that  meet  at  my  house.  I  cannot  shut  my 
doors  against  them." 

Judge. — "  Mistress,  you  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  for  the  first  is  the  oath." 

M.  F.—"  I  had  supposed  the  first  occasion 
of  tendering  the  oath  was  because  of  the 
meeting;  but  as  for  that,  if  I  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end  I  shall  begin  now  at  the  other. 
As  to  the  oath,  the  substance  of  which  is  al- 
legiance to  the  King,  this  I  shall  say  for  my 
allegiance,  that  I  love,  own,  and  honor  the 
King,  and  desire  his  peace  and  welfare  ;  and 
that  we  may  live  a  peaceable,  a  quiet,  and  a 
godly  life  under  his  government,  according  to 
the  Scriptures.  But  as  for  the  oath  itself, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  King  of  kings,  hath  com- 
manded me  not  to  swear  at  all,  neither  by 
heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  oath." 

Then  the  Judge  demanded  the  statute-book 
to  be  brought  and  had  the  Grand  Jury 
called  over.  One  of  the  justices  that  had 
committed  the  prisoner  said,  "Mistress  Fell, 
you  know  that  before  we  tendered  the  oath  to 
you,  we  offered  that  if  you  would  put  in  se- 
curity to  have  no  more  meetings  at  your  house 
we  would  not  tender  the  oath  ?" 

M.  F. — "  I  shall  not  deny  that." 

Judge. — "If  you  will  yet  put  in  security 
that  you  will  have  no  more  meetings  I  will 
not  tender  the  oath  to  you." 

M.  F. — I  would  speak  to  the  Judge  and 
the  Court  and  the  rest  of  the  people  on  this 
question.  You  all  here  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  likewise  you  profess  the  Scriptures 
to  be  your  rule  (of  faith  and  conduct.)  Jfsus 
Christ  hath  left  upon  record  in  the  Scriptures 
that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  His  worship  it 
to  be  in  Spirit  and  in  truth,  and  that  He 
secketh  such  worship.  In  this  spirit,  I,  and 
these  that  meet  at  my  hoUM  worship  God,  iu 
obedience  to  Christ's  doctrine  and  commands. 
The  same  Christ  .lesus  hath  commanded  me 
not  to  swear  at  all.  For  obedience  to  His 
commands  am  I  here  arraigned  this  da\  " 

Jwlge. — "  You  are  not  hero  for  obedience 
to  Christ's  commands,  but  for  keeping  of  un- 
lawful meetings." 

M.  h\ — "  What  law  have  1  broken  bv  wor* 
shipping  (tod  in  mv  own  house  ?" 

Judge. — "  The  common  law." 

M.  Jr. — "  I  thought,  you  had  proceeded  by 
a  statute."  Then  the  sheriff  whispered  to  him, 
mentioning  the  statute  of  .">th  of  Klitabeth. 
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Judge. — "I  could  tell  you  of  a  law,  but  it 
is  too  penal  for  you.  It  might  cost  you  your 
life." 

M.  F.—«  I  must  offer  my  life  and  all,  for 
my  testimony  if  it  be  required  of  me." 

Then  the  latter  part  of  the  statute  was  read, 
and  the  Judge  informed  the  jury  and  the 
prisoner  concerning  the  penalty  upon  refusal. 
It  would  be  the  forfeiture  of  all  estate,  real 
and  personal,  and  imprisonment  during  life." 

M.  F. — "  I  am  a  widow,  and  my  estate  is  a 
dowry,  and  I  have  five  children  unpreferred. 
If  the  King's  pleasure  be  to  take  my  estate 
from  me  on  account  of  my  conscience,  and 
not  for  any  evil  I  have  done,  let  him  do  as  he 
pleaseth.  And  I  desire  that  I  may  speak 
further  to  the  jury  of  the  occasion  of  my 
being  here." 

Judge. — "  The  jury  is  to  hear  nothing  but 
me  tendering  you  the  oath,  and  hear  you 
refuse  it,  or  take  it." 

"  You  will  surely  let  me  have  the  liberty 
other  prisoners  have?"  replied  Margaret 
Fell,  turning  and  addressing  the  jury,  and 
entering  at  greater  length  into  the  subject  of 
worship,  oaths,  and  obedience  to  God.  Then, 
in  relation  to  the  law  on  which  she  was  tried, 
she  said,  "  You  are  to  consider  this  statute, 
what  it  was  made  for,  and  for  whom.  It  was 
made  to  manifest  who  were  Papists,  and  the 
oath  was  to  test  allegiance  to  the  King.  Now 
let  your  conscience  judge  if  we  be  the  people 
it  was  made  for  who  for  conscience'  sake 
cannot  swear  at  all." 

The  judge  at  length  growing  impatient  said 
she  had  "  an  everlasting  tongue,"  and  why 
should  she  thus  draw  the  whole  Court  after 
her.  Then  he  cried  out,  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, "  Will  you  take  the  oath  or  no,  Mistress 
Fell  V 

M.  F. — "  I  have  already  said,  I  own  allegi- 
ance and  obedience  to  the  King  in  his  just 
and  lawful  commands.  But  I  do  also  own 
allegiance  and  obedience  unto  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  King  of  kings,  and  He  hath  com- 
manded me  not  to  swear  at  all." 

Judge. — "That  is  no  answer.  Will  you 
take  the  oath  or  will  you  not  ?" 

M.  F. — "  If  you  should  ask  me  ever  so 
often  I  must  answer  to  you  that  the  reason 
why  I  cannot  take  it,  is  because  Christ  hath 
commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all:  and  I 
owe  my  first  allegiance  and  obedience  unto 
Him.  Jesus  Christ  is  King  of  my  conscience." 

Then  the  clerk  held  out  the  book  and  bade 
her  pull  off  her  glove,  and  lay  her  hand  on 
the  Bible. 

M.  F. — "  I  never  laid  my  hand  on  the  Book 
to  swear  in  all  my  life ;  I  was  never  at  any 
assizes  before  this,  but  I  bless  the  Lord  that 
I  am  here  this  day,  on  this  account,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  Truth."    When  she  would 


not  extend  her  hand  to  the  Bible  to  swear' 
the  Judge  asked  once  more  if  she  would  give 
security  that  she  would  have  no  more  meet- 
ings? She  replied,  "Nay,  I  can  give  no 
security ;  I  have  spoken  enough  on  that." 

Then  the  Judge  said  to  the  officers,  "  Take 
her  away."    So  they  took  her  civilly  away.* 

Thus  ended  the  first  day  of  Margaret  Fell's 
trial,  which  commenced  on  the  14th  of  12th 
mo.  (old  style,)  1663. 

On  the  16th  she  was  again  called  to  the 
bar,  and  Judge  Twisden  opened  the  case  by 
addressing  her  thus  : — 

"Mistress  Fell,  you  stand  here  indicted  by  i 
the  statute,  because  you  will  not  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance;  and  I  am  here  to  inform  you  A 
•what  the  law  provides  for  you  in  such  a  case." 
The  Judge  then  explained  the  three  courses 
that  were  open  to  her.    She  asked  his  advice 
as  to  which  she  had  best  adopt,  informing  him 
that  her  desire  was  to  have  sufficient  time  to 
communicate  fully  with  the  King  on  the  sub-  * 
ject.    The  Judge  said  he  would  advise  her  to  »i 
traverse,  and  then  she  could  apply  to  the 
King  before  next  assizes.  After  a  lengthened  I 
conversation  on  some  points  that  arose  he  }j 
said,  "  You  may  inform  the  King  in  half  a  t| 
year's  time.    So  now  let  us  have  your  friend  f  j 
called  up,  and  if  you  will  put  in  bail  you  may  4 
go  home  and  have  your  liberty  till  next  U 
assizes:  but  you  must  not  have  such  frequent  I 
meetings." 

To  discontinue  any  of  the  meetings  held  at  if 
her  house  for  Divine  worship,  Margaret  Fell  1 
regarded  as  unfaithfulness  to  Almighty  God ;  ;{ 
therefore  she  could  not  accept  her  liberty  tl 
on  the  understanding  that  those  meetings  -F 
would  be  less  frequent.    She  replied  that  if 
rather  than  accept  her  liberty  with   that  if 
restriction,  she  would  prefer  remaining  in  if 
prison  till  the  assizes  arrived.     "  I   must  u 
keep  my  conscience  clear,"  said  she,  "  however  i 
I  may  suffer."    And  so  this  worthy  daughter  j 
of  Anne  Askew  returned  to  take  her  place  i 
within  the  gloomy  old  walls  of  the  castle  t 
prison. 

Meanwhile  the  children  of  that  devoted  . 
mother,  true  to  the  example  she  had  set  them, 
true  to  the  principles  she  had  taught  thenv 
to  serve  and  obey  God,  trusting  in  His  pro- 
tecting  arm,  and  undismayed   by  worldly  [ 
denunciations,  continued  to  keep  up  the  meet-.' 
ing  of  Friends  at  the  Hall.  Sarah  sometimes, 
spoke  in  those  meetings,  and  very  affecting,! 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  as  well  as  edifying  and 
consolatory,  were  her  utterances  to  the  stripped 
but  faithful  band,  who  continued  to  assemble- 

*The  above  and  succeeding  details  were  taker 
down  in  court  by  a  reporter,  and  afterwards  cor 
recced  by  M.  F.  herself. 

fThe  Friend  alluded  to  was  George  Fox,  whosr 
trial  succeeded  that  of  M.  F.'s. 
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there,  week  by  week,  to  worship  God  under 
that  same  roof,  and  amid  every  discourage- 
ment, from  whence  their  fathers,  husbands, 
and  other  natural  protectors,  had  been  dragged 
off  to  prison. 
*  During  the  interim  before  the  next  assizes, 
the  two  sisters  who  were  in  London  (Mary 
being  on  a  visit  with  her  sister  Rous,)  having 
persevered  till  successful  in  obtaining  access 
to  the  King,  exerted  themselves  by  personal 
appeals,  in  endeavoring  to  procure  their 
beloved  mother's  release.  King  Charles 
seemed  pleased  with  their  visits,  and  evidently 
enjoyed  the  earnestness  with  which  the  two 
young  Quaker  ladies  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
their  mother  and  her  imprisoned  Friends. 
We  may  now  doubt  whether  his  feelings  went 
'  any  deeper,  but  at  the  time,  his  courtesy  gave 
some  hope  of  justice  and  real  generosity  from 
him-;  and  they  were  encouraged  to  call  again 
and  again  at  the  palace.  The  following  letter 
from  Mary,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  easy  superficial  kind- 
liness of  that  debonair  monarch  : — 

u  Mile-end  Green,  near  London, 
27th  of  4th  mo.  (6th  mo.),  1664. 
"Endeared  and  tenderhearted  mother, — 
My  duty  and  very  dear  love  is  freely  given 
unto  thee,  as  also  my  very  dear  love  to  dear 
]    George  Fox. 

"  This  is  chiefly  to  let  thee  understand  that 
1  sister  and  I  were  at  Whitehall  yesterday, 
,.  ,  where  we  spake  to  the  King,  and  told  him 
j  i  that  if  he  would  please  to  signify  something 
■^jj-to  the  judges  before  they  went  their  circuit  to 
j  release  you,  otherwise  it  would  be  late,  for  the 
'  i  time  of  the  assizes  drew  near.    He  said  he 
would  release  you,  if  we  would  promise  you 
!:    would  not  go  to  meetings.    Sister  said  we 
1!|    could  make  no  such  engagements,  for  the 
meeting  hath  been  kept  many  years,  and  never 
H    hath  done  any  harm.     He  said,  1  Cannot 
iV    your  mother  keep  within  her  own  family,  as 
ll!    she  may  have  five  present,  but  she  must  have 
la;    such  tumultuous  meetings?'  Wre  said  she  had 
*    no  such  meetings ;  they  arc  only  her  neigh- 
I  bors  that  come. 

i  <  "The  King  said,  there  were  some  Quakers 
1  in  the  last  plot.  Sister  said  that  could  not  be 
4  proved.  He  said  he  had  letters  about  it,  and 
M  the  names.  So  Chifines  (the  King's  favorite 
'"1  page)  bid  us  come  on  the  Fourth  day,  and 
iel  we  do  intend  to  go  to  morrow.  When  there, 
1U11  about  a  week  since,  1  (old  the  King  that  now 
m the  assizes  drew  very  near,  if  he  did  noi  do 
1111  rsomething  for  thee  soon,  they  would  run  thee 
m  into  premunire,  and  get  thy  estate  from  thee 
'  and  from  thy  children  ;  and  1  requested  him 
71  to  take  it  into  consideration.  He  was  then 
!  very  loving  to  me,  and  gftid  he  would  t:\ke  it 
I  into  consideration,  and  added,  1  They  shall 
■  not  have  her  estate  from  her.'    He  took  me 


by  the  hand  as  soon  as  he  came  near  me.  I 
also  spoke  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  asked  him 
to  put  the  King  in  mind  of  it;  and  he  said 
he  would  do  what  he  could  in  it ;  and  then 
went  to  the  King,  and  spoke  to  him.  Prince 
Rupert  hath  always  been  very  loving  to 
Friends,  and  hath  often  spoken  to  the  King 
about  you. 

"  Sister  gives  the  renewed  remembrance  of 
her  entire  love  to  thee  and  G.  F.,  as  also  doth 
my  brother.  I  suppose  sisters  Isabel  and 
Sarah  will  be  gone.  Remember  me  to  sisters 
Susanna  and  Rachel. 
M I  am  thy  dutiful  and  obedient  daughter, 

"  Mary  Fell." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Wisdom  consists  in  the  quiet  employ  of 
learning  the  law  of  the  Lord,  written  in  our 
own  hearts.  The  want  of  attention  to  this, 
will  ever  occasion  a  dwarfishness  among  the 
professors  of  Truth. 

BLASTING  AND  MILDEW. 

BY  HUGH  MACMILLAN. 

*'I  smote  you  with  blasting  and  with  mildew 
and  with  hail  in  all  the  labors  of  your  hands." — 
Haggai  ii.  17. 

Summer's  viewless  boundary  is  past.  The 
warmer  tints  and  softer  outlines  of  the  land- 
scape ;  the  brightening,  through  decay,  of  the 
sombre  green  night  of  the  foliage,  like  a 
strange  dawn  upbreakiug  through  the  earth  ; 
the  deepening  calm  of  the  blue  skies,  and  the. 
shortening  beauty  of  the  mellow  eves, — all 
indicate  that  the  year  has  reached  its  golden 
summit,  and  that  henceforth  its  course  must 
be  down  the  western  sunset  slopes  in  bleak- 
ness and  shadow.  The  air  is  rilled  with  a 
tender  sentiment  of  sadness,  which  makes  the 
hectic  beauty  of  all  things  more  touching. 
Nature  now  empties  her  cornucopia  of  fruits, 
for  the  reign  of  the  flowers  is  over.  Only  a 
few  late  autumn  ones  linger  lovingly-  on  the 
spots,  where  a  fragile  sisterhood  of  beauty 
marked  the  long  summer  hours  by  the  open- 
ing and  the  closing  of  their  petals.  The 
blue-bells  toll  their  "  Angelus"  on  the  way- 
side banks;  the  heather- blossoms  blush  at 
their  own  loveliness  on  the  lonely  moorlands  ; 
and  all  the  upland  pastures  are  strewn  thick 
with  myriads  of  the  purple  scabious,  the 
earth's  last  efforts  to  remember  the  fair  skies 
of  June.  A  new  class  of  objects  is  now 
ushered  upon  the  scene.  In  the  open  glades 
of  the  woods,  and  in  hidden  nooks  in  the 
fields,  the  mushroom  tribe  begin  to  appear, 
first  as  solitary  spies — the  advanced  guard 
of  a  large  army  of  invaders,  destined  for 
a  brief  season  to  tarry  everything  before 
them.  True  as  the  stork  and  the  swallow  to 
their  appointed  time,  they  coine  as  harbingers 
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of  decay  and  prophets  of  desolation.  Kept 
in  check  by  the  luxuriant  growth  and  over- 
flowing, energetic  life  of  summer, — prevented 
from  germinating  by  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
and  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  they  now 
take  advantage  of  the  feebler  powers  of 
vegetation,  and  the  damper  and  milder  at- 
mosphere, to  put  forth  their  own  claims  to  a 
share  of  the  common  earth.  The  conditions 
that  bring  decay  and  death  to  other  plants 
are  highly  favorable  to  them  ;  and  while  the 
flowers  are  fading  and  the  leaves  falling, 
under  the  operation  of  a  new,  inexplicable 
law,  they  are  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of 
the  fullest  life  and  vigor.  Where  the  shade 
is  deepest,  and  the  soil  most  impregnated 
with  the  products  of  corruption,  they  love, 
gipsy-like,  to  pitch  their  tents ;  and  very 
picturesque  they  look  when  seen  in  the  dim 
green  light  of  these  silent  haunts.  In  every 
wood  may  be  found  a  whole  'Divina  Corn- 
media"  of  mushroom  forms,  more  fantastic 
than  the  weird  human  forest  which  Dante 
saw  in  the  invisible  world.  They  are  plants 
in  masquerade.  The  functions  of  vegetable 
nature  are  reversed  in  these  fungi.  In  their 
appearance  and  structure  they  resemble 
animals.  Their  substance  is  nitrogenous  like 
flesh,  and  their  pores  inhale  oxygen,  and  ex- 
hale carbonic  gas  like  animals.  They  are  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  what  zoophytes  are  in 
the  animal.  As  the  sea  anemone  reminds  us 
of  the  wind-flower  in  the  woods,  so  the  mush- 
room reminds  us  of  the  jelly  fish  in  the  sea  ; 
and  these  connecting  links  between  the  crea- 
tures of  two  different  elements,  prove  the 
harmony  of  creation  and  the  unity  of  the 
Creator.  Although  bred  only  from  the 
decay  of  higher  organisms,  these  mushrooms 
are  not  without  their  own  beauty  of  shape 
and  color.  Their  uncomely  parts  have  fre- 
quently more  abundant  comeliness.  In  no 
class  of  plants  are  more  vivid  tints  of  orange 
and  crimson,  scarlet  and. purple,  to  be  found; 
while  the  exquisite  contour  of  their  caps,  and 
the  delicate  carvings  of  their  ivory  gills  and 
stems,  might  form  studies  for  any  painter. 
The  splendor  of  their  coloring  is  in  fine  har- 
mony with  the  solemn  sunset  of  the  year ; 
and  in  the  flames  of  crimson  fungi,  purple 
flowers,  and  brilliant  autumn  woods,  Nature 
yields  up  her  life  as  on  a  gorgeous  funeral 
pyre. 

Very  useful  and  important  are  these  fungi 
in  the  world's  busy  household.  They  are 
working  at  "  chemical  problems  w7hich  have 
puzzled  a  Liebig  and  a  Lavoisier,"  convert- 
ing the  noxious  products  of  corruption  into 
comely  forms  and  nutritious  substances,  ab- 
sorbing into  living  tissues  effete  matters, 
whi^h  are  fast  hastening  downwards  to  join 
the  dark  night  of  chaos  and  death.  Parasites, 


most  of  them,  upon  dead  plants,  they  econo- 
mize the  gases  which  would  otherwise  escape 
into  the  atmosphere  and  pollute  it ;  and  con- 
serve, for  the  use  of  nobler  forms,  the  subtle  j 
forces  of  light  which  would  otherwise  pass  un-  j 
profitably  into  the  mineral  kingdom.     It  is  jj 
one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  world,  when  | 
we  think  seriously  of  it,  to  see  a  vigorous  life-  'j 
full  cluster  of  fungi  springing,  phoenix-like, 
from  a  dead  tree,  exhausted  of  all  its  juices,  1 
bleached  by  the  sun  and  rain  of  many  sum-  f 
mers,  and  ready  to  crumble  into  dust  at  the  j 
slightest  touch.    Death  is,  indeed,  here  a  new 
birth,  and  the  grave  a  cradle.     It  is  one  of  j 
Nature's   many   analogies   of   the  human 
resurrection.    But  the  resemblance  is  super-  jl 
ficialand  incomplete.   The  common  analogies  J 
of  the  corn-seed  and  the  larva  of  the  butter- 
fly, imply  a  development  from  a  lower  to  a  | 
higher  form  of  life  through  the  medium  of  J 
death  ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  it  is  a  pro- 
cess of  degradation  that  takes  place.  The 
higher  organism  decays,  and  rises  again  in 
the  form  of  a  lower  organism.    The  majestic  \ 
oak  of  centuries  appears  in  the  mushroom  1 
that,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  springs  up  in  a  1 
night,  and  perishes  in  a  night.  ' 

Wisely  have  the  fungi  been  provided,  in  I 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  simplicity  of  | 
their  structure,  the  variety  of  their  forms,  and 
their  amazing  numbers,  for  their  appointed  j 
task  in  the  economy  of  nature.     Not  a  leaf  1 
that  falls  from  the  bough,  not  a  blade  that 
withers  on  the  lea,  but  is  seized  by  the  tiny 
fangs  of  some  special  fungus  organized  to 
prey  upon  it ;  not  a  spot  of  earth  can  we  ex- 
amine, where  vegetable  life  is  capable  of 
growing,  but  we  shall  find  a  vegetable  as  well  \ 
as  an  insect  parasite,  keeping  its  growth  in  j 
check,  hastening  its  decay,  and  preserving  its  j 
remains  from  being  wasted.      Out  of  the 
eater,  too,  cometh  forth  meat.     The  fungi 
raise  from  the  lower  soil  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, which,  strewed  on  the  surface  by 
quick  decay,  form  food  for  higher  plants  i 
than  themselves.     The  spawn  of  the  mush-  J 
rooms,  which  cause  the  mysterious  fairy-rings 
in  our  meadows,  both  consume  putrescent  ■ 
organized  matter  and  manure  the  land.  To 
the  insect  world,  all  the  species  yield  an  in- 
exhaustible store  of  nourishment ,  and  though  [ 
some  kinds  are  virulently  poisonous,  yet  a 
large  number  are  highly  useful  to  man.     In  | 
many  places  on  the  Continent,  they  constitute 
the  staple  article  of  food  among  the  poorer 
classes,  during  the   summer   and  autumn 
months.    In  this  country,  strange  to  say,  they 
are  sadly  neglected  ;  and  while  God  is  now  J 
showering  this  manna  with  lavish  profusion 
around  the  dwelliugs  of  the  poor,  and  offer- 
ing it  to  them  without  money  and  without  j 
price,  they  leave  it  thanklessly  to  rot  on  the  » 
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ground,  or  turn  from  it  with  loathing,  long- 
ing for  flesh-pots  which  the  plague  has  placed 
beyond  their  reach. 

In  carrying  out  the  wise  and  gracious  pur- 
poses for  which  they  have  been  designed,  the 
fungi  not  unfrequently  overstep  the  limits  of 
usefulness,  and  commit  wholesale  destruction. 
Like  the  storm  that  is  intended  to  purify  the 
air,  and  in  so  doing  incidentally  destroys  life 
and  property,   the'  fungi   are  intended  to 
hasten  decay,  and  limit  the  injurious  influ- 
ence of  putrescent  matters ;  but  in  so  doing 
they  are  not  unfrequently  the  occasion  of 
blight  and  famine.     They  purify  man's  at- 
mosphere, but  they  also  destroy  man's  food. 
If  their  ravages  could  be  confined  to  useless 
plants ;  if  they  were  employed  solely  in  re- 
ducing weeds  to  decay,  they  would  be  wel- 
comed by  man  as  among  his  greatest  helps 
and  blessings.    But  nature  knows  no  straight, 
arbitrary  line  of  demarcation,  such  as  we 
draw,  between  what  is  useless  and  what  is 
useful.    To  every  natural  good  there  is  a  re- 
coil of  evil.    The  fungi  are  indiscriminate  in 
I  their  attacks.    They  seize  upon  the  corn 
|  which  strengthens  man's  heart,  as  readily  as 
upon  the  thorns  and  briars  which  cause  him 
to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  law  impressed  upon  them  is  to  help  in 
reducing  all  organic  nature  to  its  ultimate 
elements ;  and  in   obeying  this  law,  they 
know  no  respect  of  persons  or  things,  no  will 
save  that  of  Him  "  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works."    In  this  aspect  they 
may  be  numbered,  along  with  thorns  and 
briars,  among  the  disorders  of  the  original 
beauty  of  creation,  the  various  impediments 
to  the  earth's  bringing  forth   the  needful 
sustenance  for  man.    In  this  our  fallen  con- 
dition, we  must  always  count  upon  the  blast- 
ing and   mildew ;   upon   the   years  to  be 
eaten  by  the  locust,  the  canker-worm,  the 
caterpillar,  and  the  palmer-worm,  as  surely 
as  upon  the  covenant  faithfulness  of  Him 
who  promised  that  seed-time  and  harvest 
would  never  cease,  and  to  whom  wo  are  en- 
couraged  to   offer   up   the   daily  petition, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Nature 
with  reference  to  nature  completely  aeeom- 
plishes  her  purposes  ;  but  nature1  in  reference 
to  man  is  not  a  perfect  menus  to  ail  end. 
There  is  a  want  of  adjustment  between  him 
and  his  dwelling* place  ;  ho  has  to  work  within 
a  machinery  to  which  he  is  imperfeotly 
adapted.    Sin  is  the  cause  of  this  want  of 
harmony.    It,  has  thrown  everything  out  of 
gear,  and  subjected  the  creature  to  vanity. 
All  the  blights  and  storms  from  which  man 
suffers,  are  but  the  echoes  in  the  natural 
world  of  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  sin  in  the 
spiritual.     Every  phase  of  the  evil  within 
man  finds  some  reflection  in  the  evil  without ' 


him  :  and  everywhere  we  see  a  groaning  and 
travailing  wTorld,  full  of  labor  and  sorrow, 
because  full  of  sin  and  guilt.  This  is  the 
gracious  purpose  of  the  Creator,  in  order  that 
man  may  be  conformed  to  His  will  and 
moulded  to  His  image  by  the  discipline  of 
suffering.  Blasting  and  mildew,  thorns  and 
briars,  had  no  place  in  the  Divine  ideal  of 
a  pure  and  holy  world ;  they  will  have  no 
place  in  the  restored  Eden  from  which  sin, 
and  therefore  its  shadows,  have  been  banished. 

(To  be  continued.) 
REPLY  NO.  II.  TO  "  AN  INQUIRY." 

Respected  Friends. — After  reading  "  an  in- 
quiry," "What  do  Friends  understand  by  ask- 
ing in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  feeling 
arose,  would  it  not  have  been  better  had  the 
inquiry  been  more  privately  asked. 

To  understand  the  pure  living  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  it  is  to  ask  in  His 
name,  there  must  be  a  feeling  of  His  rising  life 
and  a  sense  of  His  quickening  power.  "Now, 
that  thou  mayest  obtain  this  feeling,  mind 
the  inward  appearance, — the  root,  the  foun- 
tain, the  rock  within, — its  openings,  its  spring- 
ings,  its  administering  life  to  thee, — take  heed 
of  running  into  the  outwardness  of  openings 
concerning  heavenly  things,  but  oh,  learn  to 
keep  in  the  inwardness  of  life."     L.  F.  Z. 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

...  It  looks  probable  poor    will 

soon  be  released  from  the  suffering  which  he 
has  so  long  borne  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion* I  think  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
the  termination  will  be  happy  for  him  after 
a  life  of  unusual  vicissitude.  How  wonderful 
is  the  love  and  condescension  of  the  ever 
blessed  Shepherd,  in  bringing  wanderers  to 
his  fold,  and  in  this  instance  how  are  the 
promises  fulfilled. 

He  that  seeketh  shall  find  ;  he  that  asketh 
receiveth,  and  to  him  that  knock eth  it  shall 
be  opened.  He  has  passed,  I  believe,  through 
groat  exercise  of  mind,  which  has  been  troWM  d 
with  access  to  the  house  of  prayer,  in  which 
he  is  frequently  engaged,  sometimes  in  broken 
accents  not  distinctly  heard. 

My  visits  to  the  poor  sufferer  have  been 
profitable  to  myself.  We  need  such  mementos 
of  mortality,  exercise  and  affliction,  because 
when  we  yield  the  mind  in  sympathy  on  these 
occasions,  we  partake  of  the  benefit,  and  are 
amply  compensated  for  every  sacrifice  of  case 
anu  selfishness. 

Were  we  more  generally  faithful  in  yield- 
ing to  the  unfoldings  of  duty,  which  would 
regulate  the  life  and  convocation,  ami  pro- 
duce the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  it 
would  do  more  in  drawing  the  people  towards 
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and  to  withhold  from  him  whatever  would  be 
hurtful,  though  he  should  be  so  foolish  as  to 
pray  for  it." 


the  principles  we  profess,  and  cause  them  to 
embrace  them,  than  abundance  of  vocal  de- 
claration. 


I  often  feel  it  is  indeed  a  serious  charge  to 
train  the  infant  mind,  and  that  the  position 
of  parents  is  a  very  responsible  one.  How 
the  children  watch  every  action  and  listen  to 
every  word,  and  think  what  father  and 
mother  say  or  do  must  be  right  1  We  cannot 
be  too  careful  or  too  watchful  over  ourselves 
when  with  them,  lest  a  word  inadvertently 
spoken,  especially  if  it  relates  to  the  conduct 
of  others,  may  wound  the  precious  life  of  in- 
nocence and  truth  in  them.  But  sometimes 
with  all  our  care  they  stray  into  forbidden 
paths,  far  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
in  which  we  would  have  them  walk,  and  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  Paul  may  plant  and 
Apollos  water,  but  God  alone  can  give  the 
increase ;  and  yet,  my  dear  friend,  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  if  we,  parents,  are  faith- 
ful to  our  trust, — if  we  do  the  best  we  can, 
according  to  the  strength  given  us,  thus  nur- 
turing the  good  seed,  the  great  Husbandman 
will,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  cause  it  to 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  even  though  it  may 
have  long  lain  hidden — buried  as  it  were 
under  the  sins  and  the  follies  of  the  world. 


I  hope  you  may  have  a  good  Quarterly 
Meeting.  May  it  be  to  you  who  assemble  a 
season  of  refreshment.  "  Times  of  refreshing 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  how  precious ! 
Why  are  we  not  always  thus  fed,  when  we 
gather  together?  Partly,  no  doubt,  because 
we  are  not  deserving,  and  sometimes  it  may 
be  that  the  state  of  poverty — of  hunger  and 
thirst  unsatisfied — is  best  for  us  ;  but  have  we 
not  found  that  enough  has  been  dispensed  to 
keep  us  alive  on  our  journey.  I  believe,  my 
dear  friend,  thou  hast  had  to  pass  through 
many  seasons  of  trial — inwardly.  Why  so, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  fathom,  and  some- 
times have  feared  thou  gave  way  too  much 
to  feelings  of  povert)  and  discouragement. 
This  has  sometimes  been  my  own 'condition, 
and  I  have  been  aroused  from  it  by  a  convic- 
tion that  I  ought  rather  to  number  my  bless- 
ings, and  to  feel  that  they  were  more  than  I 
deserved.  What  is  this  life?  Only  a  journey 
fro  a  better  state ;  and  though  the  journey  be 
wearisome,  and  we  are  ready  to  faint  by  the 
way,  if  the  promised  land  is  reached  in  the 
end,  how  will  all  the  transitory  trials  of  time 
diminish  into  insignificance! 

The  prayer  which  Socrates  taught  his  dis- 
ciple Alcibiades  deserves  a  place  in  the  devo- 
tions of  every  Christian  :  "  That  he  should  be- 
seech the  supreme  God  to  give  him  what  was 
good  for  him,  though  he  should  not  ask  it, 
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Silent  Meetings. — The  practice  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  this  regard,  is  based 
upon  our  fundamental  principle — Christ,  the  I 
Divine  Light,  inwardly  manifested  as  the  j 
alone  safe  guide  ;  and  in  this  we  consider  our 
practice  is  consistent  with  our  belief.    In  as- 
sembling and   sitting   down  as  upon  one 
common  platform,  we  make  public  acknowl-  I 
edgment  of  individual  accountability  and  of  \t 
our  allegiance  to  the  one  great  eternal  Power;  | 
and  by  silent  waiting  we  practically  declare  I 
our  dependence  upon  the  immediate  illumina-  § 
tions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  for  ability  to  per- 
form whatever  service  may  be  required  of  us 
as  children  of  the  one  universal  Parent ;  for  j 
as  these  illuminations  are  not  at  our  command,  j 
they  must  be  waited  for  under  a  sense  of  this  | 
dependence.  } 

We  believe  it  is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Father  to  teach  his  people  himself,  and  that  \ 
He  does  this  by  the  immediate  impression  of 
his  Spirit  upon  our  spirits,  and  therefore,  when 
we  are  gathered  for  public  worship,  we  wait 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  under  the 
ordering  of  which  our  Meetings  are  professedly 
held,  whether  in  silence  or  subject  to  the  | 
teaching  of  vocal  ministry,  which  may  be 
offered  at  the  call  of  duty,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  comfort  or  instruction.  The  value  of 
our  mode  of  worship  is  realized  in  our  assem-  ! 
blies,  when  we  are  able  to  attain  a  state  of 
true  spiritual  introversion,  for  then  we  can 
understand  and  feel  the  great  Truth,  that 
"  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  man." 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  a 
recent  circumstance,  which,  though  trivial  in 
itself,  may  convey  some  instruction,  and  en-  f 
courage  us  as  Friends  still  to  hold  inviolate  | 
the  testimony  to  silent  spiritual  worship. 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  was  the  at- 
tendance, at  an  evening  meeting  held  at  Green 
street  Meeting  House,  of  a  person  who  had 
found  his  own  place  of  worship  closed  on 
account  of  a  prevailing  storm.  He  "  had 
never  before  been,"  as  he  afterwards  said, 
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"  to  a  Quaker  Meeting."  The  Friend  to  whom 
the  remark  was  addressed,  alluded,  in  reply, 
to  the  smallness  of  the  meeting,  and  to  its 
having  been  held  in  silence.  The  stranger 
replied,  "Yes — but  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed wiith  that  silence;  and  I  said,  mentally, 
what  an  opportunity  for  individual  spiritual 
worship." 

Thus  we  can  perceive  that  while  we  may 
be  in  danger  of  slighting  such  opportunities, 
or  may  sometimes  fear  that  strangers  coming 
to  sit  with  us  will  conclude  we  are  a  lifeless 
body,  there  is  still  that  among  us  which 
others  can  appreciate  as  savoring  of  life,  and 
to  the  value  of  which  they  can  bear  testi- 
mony, even  though  accustomed  to  a  widely 
different  form  of  worship.  It  is  evident  the 
visitor  recognized  in  this  silent  meeting  an 
opportunity  for  every  mind  to  attend  to  its 
own  condition,  and  surely  if  we  believe  in  a 
state  of  union  and  intercourse  between  the 
mind  of  man  and  the  Divine  Mind,  we  can  ad- 
I  mit  that  a  preparation  to  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  may  be  most  especially 
■  known  during  the  silence  of  a  religious  meet- 
ing. We  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  be- 
lieving that  the  vitality  of  a  meeting  for 
divine  worship  consists  in  silence,  or  that  sit- 
ting in  silence  alone  constitutes  acceptable 
worship.  We  believe  that  through  a  reverent 
waiting,  under  a  sense  of  our  dependence 
iupon  the  great  Source  of  all  good,  ability  is 
received  to  offer  acceptable  worship,  even 
that  worship  which  consists  in  obedience  to 
known  duty. 

Under  this  conviction  we  desire  that  such 
opportunities  may  be  increasingly  prized, 
ind  that  when  assembled  for  social  worship, 
whether  in  our  larger  or  smaller  meetings, 
here  may  be  an  individual  effort  to  make  the 
;ime  of  silence  available,  for  our  highest  good. 


Silen  t  La  ih  miens.— There  are  many  among 
is  whoso  voices  ara  seldom  or  never  heard  in 
>ur  religious  gatherings,  but  whose  prayers 
uid  whose  alms  go  up  as  memorials  before 
he  Father.  And  though  it  is  sometimes  dis- 
couraging to  those  actively  interested  in  busi- 
u>ss  meetings,  (hat,  comparatively  few  par. 
ieipato  in  the  exercises,  yet  there  are  doubt- 
ess  many,  even  among  the  young,  who  arc 


often  on  these  occasions  drawn  into  silent 
labor  to  the  strength  of  our  assemblies. 

Some  shrink  from  manifesting  the  interest 
they  feel  lest  more  should  be  expected  of 
them  than  they  are  prepared  to  render,  resting 
satisfied  in  the  belief  that  the  work  will  go 
on  without  their  aid.  Others,  while  acknowl- 
edging an  interest  in  our  principles  and 
testimonies,  are  seldom  seen  at  our  religious 
meetings,  and  appear  almost  indifferent  to 
the  privileges  of  membership. 

But  perhaps  a  time  comes  in  their  ex- 
perience when  they  are  removed  from  op- 
portunities of  social  and  religious  fellowship 
with  those  of  kindred  faith,  and  then  they 
may  feel  the  need  of  these  outward  aids. 
The  little  seed  sown  in  the  heart  in  early  life 
has  taken  root,  and  may  spring  up  and  bear 
good  fruit. 

This  train  of  thought  has  been  induced  by 
a  circumstance  which  came  to  our  notice  a 
short  time  since.  A  young  woman,  who  had 
not  been  a  zealous  member  of  the  Society,  re- 
moved to  reside  in  one  of  our  north-western 
cities,  where  her  surroundings  were  different 
from  those  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed, 
and  she  longed  for  the  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship of  Friends  :  and  under  this  feel- 
ing she  sought  and  found  probably  the  only 
one  beside  herself  in  the  city,  with  a  view 
that  they  should  unite  in  holding  meetings 
for  worship  or  for  the  reading  of  the  Disci- 
pline, and  invite  the  attendance  of  such  as 
were  disposed  to  meet  with  them. 

Doubtless  there  are  others  scattered  here 
and  there  who  would  also  rejoice  to  meet  with 
the  one  or  two  of  similar  faith,  and  if  in  sim- 
plicity they  would  come  together  at  appointed 
seasons,  and  wait  upon  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
they  might  often  find  that  He  would  be  in 
their  midst.  If  Friends  in  the  different 
Monthly  Meetings  to  which  these  scattered 
members  belong,  would  remember  them  in 
their  isolated  situations,  and  occasionally  ad- 
dress to  them  a  friendly  letter  by  way  of 
stirring  up  their  minds  to  faithfulness  in 
every  known  duty,  much  good  might  be  ef- 
fected. The  weekly  visits  of  the  Intelligencer 
in  some  of  these  solitary  places  have  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  as  springs  of  wnter  by  the 
wayside,  commuting  and   refreshing   to  the 
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traveller.  The  simple  fact  of  sending  two 
papers  to  the  same  post  office,  was,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  means  of  introducing  those  who 
otherwise  might  have  remained  strangers  to 
one  another.  Then  let  us  do  whatsoever  our 
hands  find  to  do  in  faith,  nothing  doubting, 
for  we  know  not  which  may  prosper,  this  or 
that. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1869  is  a  work  of 
100  pages,  giving  direction  for  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  is  illustrated  with 
about  150  fine  wood  engravings.  It  has  been 
published  for  the  benefit  of  customers,  but 
for  ten  cents  will  be  forwarded  by  mail 
to  all  who  will  apply.  Address  James  Vick, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Married,  on  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  1868, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
B.  Franklin  Watson,  son  of  Charles  and  Martha  P. 
Watson,  to  Mary  L.  Malone,  daughter  of  James  and 
Sarah  B.  Malone,  all  of  Buckingham,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


j  Died,  on  the  1st  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  in  Dru- 
more,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Sarah  Pennock,  in  the 
88th  year  of  her  age.  And  on  the  26th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1868,  Simon  Pennock,  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age ;  both  worthy  members  of  Little  Britain 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  evening  of  26th  of 

12th  month,  1868,  Hannah  D.  C.  Brown,  aged  72,  a 
member  of  Haddonfield  Mo.  Meeting.  Her  suffer- 
ings, which  were  great,  were  borne  with  Christian 
fortitude,  and  her  life  closed  with  brightness  and 
peace. 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Lloydsville,  Belmont 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  1868,  after 
a  long  and  severe  illness  of  bronchitis,  which  he 
bore  with  great  patience  and  christian  fortitude, 
Lot  Gregg,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  meeting,  and  for  several  years 
held  the  station  of  Elder,  also  of  Clerk  and  Overseer 
of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  he  was  a 
consistent  member.  He  was  a  firm  adherent'  of 
Friends'  principles  and  testimonies,  and  a  plain, 
honest,  unpretending  man,  without  vanity  or  os- 
tentation, loving  his  duty  as  instructed  by  the  light 
that  was  within  him.  He  frequently  expressed  his 
willingness  to  go  at  any  time  his  Master  should  call. 

 ,  at  Orange,  N.J.,  on  Sixth-day,  First  month 

8th,  Elwood  Byerlt,  a  member  of  New  York  Month- 
ly Meeting,  formerly  of  Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

First  month  26th,  at  7 J  o'clock.  Exhibition  of 
Stereopticon,  with  explanations,  by  Dr.  J.  Gibbons 
Hunt. 


FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  promoting  First-day  Schools  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will  meet  at 
Race  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Seventh  day,  First 
month  30th,  at  10  o'clock,  to  consider  subjects  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  recent  meeting  at  Trenton, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  issuing  of  a  Monthly 
paper  for  Children  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Phebe  Griffith,  Clerk. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

Contributors  to  Swarthmore  College  and  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  are  invited 
to  meet  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  on  Rutherford 
Place,  N.  Y.,  on  Fifth-day,  1st  mo.,  28th,  at  7£  P.  M. 

The  Annual  Report  will'  be  read,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  connected  with  the  opening  of  the 
College  will  be  discussed.  A  general  attendance  is 
desired. 


NOTHING  TO  LIVE  FOR. 
Read  before  Friends1  Social  Lyceum,  1st  mo.  12th.  j 
With  what  a  sad  and  mournful  cadence  1 
fall  such  words  upon  the  ear,  language  only 
of  unhappiness  and  despondency,  born  of  dis-  1 
content  and  gloom. 

"  Nothing  to  live  for !"  Can  it  be  so  ?  The  | 
morning  dawns  in  brightness  upon  a  flower-  J 
strewn  world,  the  glowing  orb  sends  forth  the 
dancing  sunbeam,  the  air  is  glad  with  sun-  J 
shine  and  with  music,  inviting  every  heart  to  I 
beat  in  unison  with  nature ;  but  all  that  be-  I 
hold  these  are  not  joyous  and  happy. 

"  Nothing  to  live  for!"    What  mean  such  | 
murmurings  ?  For  whether  we  look  above  or  I 
below,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  we  ■ 
find  one  great  design  in  all  the  works  of 
God,   and   this,  written    in  unmistakable 
characters,  is  usefulness,  something  for  each  to  j 
do.    More  numerous  than  the  "leaf-tongues  j 
of  the  forest,  or  the  flower-lips  of  the  sod," 
are  the  voices  that  rise  to  tell  us  there  is 
something  to  live  for.    The  summer  winds 
pass  us  by  laden  with  stolen  sweets  ;  the  rip-  I 
pling  streamlet  dances  lightly  o'er  its  rocky 
bed;  those  "stars  of  earth,"  the  beauteous  j 
flowers,  blossoming  in  our  way,  give  us  a  hap- 
py greeting,  and  in  silvery  tones  re-echo,  "  We  \ 
have  work  to  do." 

The  waters  breathe  to  gentle  murmurs;  the 
dazzling  fly,  with  pearly  wing,  has  naught  but 
joy  in  its  swift  course ;  the  ever  active  bee 
'buzzes  out  a  contented  song  as  it  bears  from 
the  dew  decked  flower-cup  the  exhaustless 
sweets;  and,  not  less,  the  joyous  birds  that 
"  hymn  their  raptures  in  the  ear  of  God," 
join  in  the  grand  chorus,  "  We  have  something 
to  live  for  ;"  and  surely  man  was  never  crea- 
ted to  weep  his  life  away.    The  Great  Archi-  , 
tect  has  infused  a  portion  of  his  almighty  en-  J 
ergy  through  all  His  works,  but  to  him  into 
whom  He  has  breathed  a  living  soul,  He  hath  f 
given  a  will  to  choose  whether  he  will  follow  I 
out  the  design  of  his  being,  or  mark  out  his  r| 
own  course. 

Weary  and  sad  as  life  may  seem  when  j 
poverty,'  sickness,  and  sorrow  throw  their  ; 
lengthened  shadows  across  life's  pathway,  . 
light  and  shade  alternate  in  the  heart  as  day  t 
and  night  in  the  outward  world,  and  though  ! 
the  clouds  may  gather  thickly  around,  in  the 
far  off  horizon  we  are  cheered  by  the  clear  . 
rays  that  tip  their  shadowed  edges.    "  No-  » 
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thing  to  live  for!"  Can  we  say  this  and  look 
abroad  upon  the  vast  world  ?  Stretched  out  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  the  vineyard  in 
which  we  are  to  engage  as  laborers.  Here  we 
view  the  myriads  of  animate  and  inanimate 
nature  in  their  appointed  sphere,  and  shall 
we  permit  the  noble  faculties  with  which  we 
have  been  endowed  to  rust  away?  Time  and 
life  were  given  for  a  noble  purpose.  The  in- 
tellectual and  physical  alike  must  receive  the 
proper  nourishment  ere  they  can  attain  their 
full  proportions.  The  position  in  which  we 
have  been  placed  was  not  directed  by  chance, 
— there  is  a  life  of  ambition,  pure  and  holy, 
open  to  us. 

Toil,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  those  we 
love,  as  well  as  to  the  general  good,  are  our 
higher  destiny  ;  and  though  the  air  may  be 
colder  there,  it  is  but  to  make  the  spirit  harder, 
that  it  may  take  bolder  and  stronger  flights, 
to  the  Eternal.  "  Nothing  to  live  for  !"  falls 
from  the  lips  of  one  on  whom  life's  burden 
has  fallen  heavily;  sunlight  is  shut  out  from 
that  heart,  and  a  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  has 
taken  its  place. 

The  soft  moss  and  daisy  spring  up  un- 
heeded on  the  pathway,  the  bursting  of  buds 
of  summer  give  forth  an  unnoted  perfume, 
;  the  radiant  hues  that  gild  the  clouds  are  all 
unseen,  and  the  pure  light  beaming  from  the 
;  stars  speak  not  of  Heaven. 

Can  we  stand  idly  by  ?  Is  there  no  labor 
of  love  and  of  duty  for  us  who  have  strength 
and  life  ?  Can  we  resist  the  appeal,  "  Come 
and  help  us?"  Can  we  sit  in  calm  indiffer- 
ence, or  working  only  for  our  own  selfish  ends? 

The  truly  great  of  every  age  have  found 
something  to  live  for,  and  their  wisdom  and 
goodness  have  shed  a  lustre  over  our  world. 
|  Can  we  become  familiar  with  the  life  and 
j  labors  of  our  Great  Pattern,  the  untitled  one, 
whose  work  on  earth  breathed  forth  peace 
|  and  goodwill  to  men,  and  who  by  precept  and 
[example  has  spoken,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,"  without  being  actuated  to  labor  in 
[  the  same  spirit  ?    Let  us  not  repine  if  called 
I  bo  labor  in  an  humble  sphere  ;  the  violet  and 

■  lily  send  up  sweet  incense,  though  in  the 
Intent  valley.  Guided  by  those  fair  sisters, 
l^aith,  Hope,  and  Love,  though  difficulties 
I  nay  oppose,  and  faintness  overcome,  yet  we 

■  vill  be  borne  up  by  loving  hands,  and ,  even 
I  n  the  darkest  home,  we  may  experience 

ihrough  the  inner  life  something  ol  t  he  hap- 

)iness  of  I  leaven. 


A.  lady  once  asktd  a  minister  whether  i 
Kerson  might  not  be  fond  of  dress  and  orna« 
luents  without  being  proud.  "  Madam,"  said 
he  minister,  "  when  yon  see  a  fox's  tail  peep- 
ng  out  of  a  hole,  you  may  be  sure  t  he  fox  is 
vithiu." 


SLEEP. 

Dr.  Isaac  Comly  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  of  Philadelphia 
on  this  subject,  on  the  12th  inst.  The  Secre- 
tary has  furnished  us  the  following  brief 
synopsis  of  his  discourse : 

After  describing  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
as  though  it  were  never  witnessed  before,  the 
query  was  raised,  why  this  sleep?  Is  it  but 
a  lazy,  idle  habit?  A  luxurious  indulgence? 
Far  from  this.  It  supplies  a  want,  a  neces- 
sity of  our  nature,  so  overpoweringly  expressed 
that  it  cannot  long  be  resisted  ;  although  it 
is  admitted  we  may  indulge  too  long,  and 
hours  may  be  wasted  in  slumber  which  should 
be  given  to  active  life.  It  is  believed  that 
during  sleep,  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
are  mainly  repaired,  or  renewed  and  invigor- 
ated— as  not  a  moment  passes  during  our 
wakeful  hours  but  they  are  exercised  with 
thought  or  emotion — showing  the  necessity  of 
a  period  of  rest,  of  entire  cessation  from  ac- 
tion. The  speaker  mentioned  incidents  where 
sleep  had  occurred  under  singular  circum- 
stances. The  courier  has  slept  on  horse-back, 
the  soldier  has  slept  as  he  marched  with  the 
column,  and  the  sentinel  at  his  post  of  duty, 
when  he  knew  that  the  penalty  of  sleep  was 
death,  has  been  overcome  by  this  natural 
demand. 

When  should  wre  sleep  ?  Does  not  every- 
body say  at  night?  The  day  is  best  suited 
for  work,  for  activity,  for  those  pursuits  which 
weary  and  exhaust  the  brain  ;  "  and  the  night 
cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work," — except 
by  artificial  light.  Not  only  may  it  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  economy  of  time,  but  dark- 
ness aids  sleep;  one  of  the  first  movements  id 
to  close  the  eyes,  thus  excluding  the  influence 
of  light. 

How  long  should  we  sleep? 

The  time  varies  with  age,  and  with  different 
individuals.  In  infancy  it  occupies  most  of 
our  time,  being  the  period  in  which  the 
organs  for  future  activity  and  usefulness  are 
to  be  moulded,  formed  and  adapted.  In 
youth,  sleep  is  in  greater  demand  than  nt  a 
later  period.  In  adult  life  much  less  is  re- 
quired. A  person  enjoying  good  bodily 
health,  will  generally  require  from  six  to 
eight  hours  sleep  ;  more  persons  require  the 
latter  amount  than  the  former — while  some 
remarkable  instances  are  on  rcconl  where 
persons  have  allowed  themselves  but  two 
hours  and  even  one  hour  nnd  found  it  suffic- 
ient. Each  one  attentive  to  his  own  findings 
will  find  the  rule  belt  adapted  to  his  con- 
dition, as  to  what  amount  of  repose  his  system 
requires.  We  must  n  >t  think  that  time  de- 
voted to  healthful  sleeping  is  lost  time,  nor 
he  startled  with  the  idea  that  we  spend  ho- 
tween  one-third  and  one  half  of  our  live*  in 
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this  delightful  oblivion.  Deficiency  of  sleep 
is  a  cause  of  disease.  The  evidence  of  its 
being  the  exciting  cause  of  acute  disease  may 
not  be  regarded  as  very  decisive,  but  the  fre- 
quent attacks  of  violent  neuralgia  headache 
following  the  loss  of  sleep,  justifies  my  ad- 
vancing it  as  a  positive  opinion.  Loss  of 
sleep,  irregular  sleeping  and  sleeping  at  un- 
seasonable hours  I  regard  as  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  neuralgia. 

Insufficient  sleep  is  the  cause  of  disease  of 
the  brain  and  of  insanity.  Southey  lost  his 
intellect  by  watching  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
wife  through  the  night  and  excessive  literary 
labors  during  the  day.  And  Newton's  mind 
is  said  to  have  suffered  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  from  deprivation  of  sleep.  Many 
brilliant  minds  have,  no  doubt,  been  lost  or 
impaired  from  devoting  the  hours  to  thought 
which  should  have  been  spent  in  sleep.  The 
means  of  inducing  sleep  are  numerous,  but 
with  good  health  and  a  clear  conscience  none 
are  needed. 


From  the  Press  of  13th  instJ 
JOHN  CASSIN. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  John 
Cassin  will  be  received  with  deep  regret  by  a 
large  circle  of  relatives,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances in  this  city  and  State,  as  well  as 
by  public  men  in  other  portions  of  the  country, 
and  learned  societies  here  and  in  Europe. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  rare  attainments, 
marked  ability,  and  sterling  character.  Im- 
bued in  early  life  with  an  eager  thirst  for  in- 
tellectual improvement  and  a  desire  to  en- 
large the  domain  of  learning,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  he 
was  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious, useful,  and  distinguished  ornaments 
of  that  honorable  institution.  Familiarizing 
himself  with  the  general  principles  of  all 
departments  of  natural  science,  and  with  all 
branches  of  literature,  he  made  a  special 
study  of  ornithology,  with  such  success  that 
he  acquired  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
being  the  foremost  American  authority  on 
this  complex  and  attractive  subject.  Where 
the  labors  of  Wilson  and  Audubon  ceased, 
Mr.  Cassin's  toil  commenced,  and  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  define  and  describe,  with  great  skill 
and  accuracy,  the  many  new  species  of  the 
feathered  tribe  which  were  discovered  by  the 
modern  explorers  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
California,  Oregon,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. New  birds  from  other  portions  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  from  South  Ameri- 
ca and  Africa,  were  also  first  classified  and 
first  named  by  him.  Independent  of  his  in- 
dividual publications,  containing  elaborate 
descriptions,  with  beautiful  colored  engrav- 


ings of  the  "  Birds  of  California  and  Texas," 
and  a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  North 
America,"  he  was  the  author  of  the  "Orni- 
thology of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition," "Ornithology  of  the  Japan  Ex- 
pedition," "  Ornithology  of  Gilless's  Astrono- 
mical Expedition  to  Chili,"  and  portions  of 
the  ornithological  reports  published  with  the 
Pacific  Railroad  explorations  and  surveys. 
He  also  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
"Proceedings"  and  "Journal"  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and 
superintended  various  publications  connected 
with  his  favorite  subject,  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated.  These  labors  gained  for  him 
not  only  the  esteem  of  learned  bodies  at 
home,  but  the  recognition  and  approbation 
of  European  celebrities  devoted  to  kindred 
pursuits,  and  he  justly  won  enduring  fame  in 
the  world  of  natural  science.  Ever  on  the 
alert  for  new  discoveries,  and  ever  ready  to 
direct  liberality  in  productive  channels,  he 
had  no  little  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
result  of  which  Philadelphians  may  feel  just- 
ly proud— the  establishment  here  of  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most  complete  collection 
of  ornithological  specimens  which  has  ever 
been  made.  He  also  did  much  to  advance 
the  arts  appertaining  to  the  accurate  illus- 
tration of  his  feathered  favorites,  and  under 
his  direction  they  were  represented  with  a 
degree  of  fidelity  in  color,  as  well  as  form, 
which  was  rarely  or  never  before  attained. 

Mr.  Cassin  was  descended  from  Quaker 
ancestors,  and  he  was,  we  believe,  educated 
at  the  famous  Quaker  institution,  Westtown 
School. 

Mr.  Cassin  was  a  sincere  friend,  a  good 
citizen,  a  kind  husband,  and  an  affectionate 
father.  His  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  public  and  private,  was  exemplary.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated 
men,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  we  have 
ever  known  ;  and  while  his  capacious  mind 
grasped  all  useful  subjects,  his  large  heart 
gave  a  wide  sweep  to  his  affections  and 
sympathies.  His  death  leaves  an  aching  void, 
not  only  in  the  domestic  circle,  but  in  the 
highest  arena  of  thought  and  action,  as  well 
as  in  humble  spheres  cheered  by  his  advice 
and  friendship. 


Let  the  weakest,  let  the  humblest  remem- 
ber, that  in  his  daily  course  he  can,  if  he  will, 
shed  around  him  almost  a  heaven.  Kindly 
words,  sympathizing  attentions,  watchfulness 
against  wounding  men's  sensitiveness— these 
cost  very  little ;  but  they  are  priceless  in  their 
value.  Are  they  not  almost  the  staple  of  our 
daily  happiness?  From  hour  to  hour,  from 
moment  to  moment,  we  are  supported,  blest 
by  small  kindnesses. 
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THE  OLD  WORLD  SPARROW. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLBW  BRYANT. 

We  hear  the  note  of  a  stranger  hird, 

That  ne'er  in  our  land  was  heard. 

A  wing6d  settler  has  taken  his  place 

With  Teutons  and  men  of  the  Celtic  race  ; 

He  has  followed  their  path  to  our  hemisphere — 

The  Old  World  Sparrow  at  last  is  here. 

He  meets  not  here,  as  beyond  the  main, 

The  fowler's  snare  and  the  poisoDed  grain, 

But  snug-built  homes  on  the  friendly  tree, 

And  crumbs  for  his  chirping  family 

Are  strewn  when  the  winter  fields  are  drear, 

For  the  Old  World  Sparrow  is  welcome  here. 

The  insect  legions  that  sting  our  fruit, 

And  strip  the  leaves  from  the  growing  shoot, 

A  swarming,  skulking,  ravenous  tribe, 

Which  Harris  and  Flint  so  well  describe 

But  cannot  destroy,  may  quail  with  fear, 

For  the  Old  World  Sparrow,  their  bane,  is  here. 

The  apricot,  in  the  summer  ray, 

May  ripen  now  on  the  loaded  spray, 

And  the  nectarine,  by  the  garden  walk, 

Keep  firm  its  hold  on  the  parent  stalk, 

And  the  plum  its  fragrant  fruitage  rear, 

For  the  Old  World  Sparrow,  their  friend,  is  here. 

That  pest  of  gardens,  the  little  Turk, 

Who  signs  with  his  crescent  his  wicked  work, 

And  causes  the  half-grown  fruit  to  fall, 

Shall  be  seized  and  swallowed,  in  spite  of  all 

His  sly  devices  of  cunning  and  fear, 

For  the  Old  World  Sparrow,  his  foe,  is  here. 

And  the  army  worm  and  the  Hessian  fly 

And  the  dreaded  canker-worm  shall  die, 

And  the  thrip  and  slug  and  fruit-moth  seek 

In  vain  to  escape  that  busy  beak, 

And  fairer  harvests  shall  crown  the  year, 

For  the  Old  World  Sparrow  at  last  is  here. 

Hearth  and  Home. 

From  The  Methodist. 
A  SUNSET  RAMBLE. 
BY  B.  C.  LKECU. 

My  evening  walk  through  the  outskirts  lay 

By  the  poor  man's  night  retreat  ; 
A  few  flowers  I  saw,  but  no  display, 

Except  little  naked  feet. 
Wee  ones  waiting  father's  return 

From  the  toils  of  the  summer  day, 
Anxiously  gazing  out  to  learn 

Each  step  that  came  that  way. 
Many  a  home  scene  met  me  there  ; 

Many  a  poor  mau's  heart  made  glad  • 
By  the  smile  of  his  lassie  fair, 

By  the  kiss  of  his  rosy  lad  ! 
Some  have  but  little  here,  'tis  true, 

Of  this  world's  goods  in  store  ; 
The  cabin's  small,  the  things  are  few, 

And  bare  the  poor  man's  lloor. 
Yet  he  hath  precious  Jewels  fait 

That  shed  their  glittering  light, 

That  warm  his  lOttl  and  gild  e&oh  ewe, 

And  make  his  cottage  bright. 
Though  humble,  yet  'tis  "  home,  sweet  home  1" 

Smiles  beam  as  sweetly  there, 
And  hearts  are  as  warm,  when  night  doth  come, 

As  those  in  the  p&la06  fair. 

Never  let  your  honest  convictions  be 
laughed  down. 


Extracted  from  The  Radical. 

nature's  WARNINGS. 

BY  J.  WEISS. 

It  was  the  latest  news  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America,  that  the  bodies  of 
those  slain  and  buried  by  the  mined  cities 
were  breeding  pestilence ;  that  the  robber  and 
the  plague  were  at  large  together,  as  if  to  fin- 
ish what  the  earthquake  spared  ;  that  towns 
and  villages,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  had 
gone  under  the  surface,  as  a  stone  drops  into 
water:  and  that  in  Ecuador  alone  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead  was  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand. Was  that  whole  coast  only  a  great 
man-trap,  cunningly  baited  with  gold  and 
silver  mines,  diamonds  in  the  mountain 
streams,  beds  of  guano  sixty  feet  thick,  and 
positions  of  commercial  value,  to  attract  un- 
suspecting thrift  of  every  kind,  and  people  in 
abundance,  that  it  might  be  sprung  upon  them 
about  once  in  forty  years,  or  at  intervals 
large  enough  to  dull  traditional  impressions, 
and  create  the  proper  degree  of  unwariness? 
There  are  minds  whose  dubious  conjectures 
concerning  the  divine  Being  dispose  them  to 
ill-feeling  over  these  stupendous  transactions 
of  the  elements.  And,  the  more  humane  such 
minds  are,  the  more  shocking  and  indefensi- 
ble the  facts  appear.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  asks  some  curious  questions  about  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  Has  the  fatherhood  any- 
thing to  urge  in  reply?  Something;  and  it 
may  be  called  the  language  of  presentiment, 
or  the  warnings  which  the  elements  are  by 
their  very  nature  obliged  to  give  to  all  ani- 
mated beings  who  are  likely  to  be  involved 
in  their  action. 

What,  for  instance,  was  the  intent  of  the 
phenomenon  which  occurred  in  South  Amer- 
ica the  evening  before  the  late  destructive 
earthquake  ?  A  broad  and  steady  light, 
like  that  of  a  large  conflagration,  appeared  to 
the  southeast  of  the  seaport  and  town  of  Arica, 
the  place  which  seems  to  have  marked  the 
centre  of  the  subterranean  movement,  and  to 
have  suffered  most.  This  luminous  vibration, 
which  was  the  announcement  of  a  serious  dis- 
turbance of  the  earth's  magnetism,  was  doubt- 
less seen  at  many  other  points  along  the  axis 
of  the  disturbance;  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
intercommunication,  and  t ho  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining intelligence  from  those  countries,  we 
have  not  heard  that  it  was  noted.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  telegraphed  from  place  to  place. 
Yet  it  was  the  plainest  hint  that  the  earth 
could  give,  short  of  shaking,  that  something 
dreadful  impended.  "A  presage  shuddered 
through  the  welkin."  Ami  if  the  inhabitants 
of  Arica,  or  any  one  ol  tin  in  in  whom  the 
rest  had  confidence,  had  understood  that  great 
earthquakes  heralded  tin  ir  approach  by  mag- 
netic and  atmospheric  disturbances,  which 
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were  reported  by  light,  by  slight  barometric  va- 
riations, and  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  could  have  had  the  whole 
night  to  flee  to  the  mountains  with  provisions 
for  a  few  days,  and  with  all  the  shelter  that 
the  climate  renders  needful.  -  Not  a  child 
nor  a  mule,  not  a  cat  nor  a  dog,  need  have 
staid  behind,  to  be  caught  by  the  terrific  tidal 
wave,  which  rises  when  the  subterranean  mo- 
tion is  propagated  from  the  earth  along  the 
sea's  bottom.  And  if  the  whole  line  of  the 
coast,  from  Quito  to  southernmost  Chili,  in- 
cluding all  the  mining  stations,  had  been  con- 
nected by  the  telegraph,  as  it  would  have 
been  by  this  time  under  governments  main- 
tained by  genuine  republicans,  the  loss  of 
property  might  still  have  been  great,  but  the 
loss  of  life  would  have  been  insignificant. 
And  all  custom-house,  court,  and  law  docu- 
ments, all  mercantile  records  and  receipts, 
everything  that  confirms  important  transac- 
tions, and  involves  the  honor  of  individuals, 
could  have  been  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
For  the  telegraph  continues  to  work  during 
the  most  violent  magnetic  storms.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  preliminaries  to  an  earth- 
quake should  paralyze  it. 

Here,  it  is  plain,  is  a  lesson  that  ignorance 
is  a  calamity  greater  than  all  others  that  be- 
fall man.  It  is  told  of  Goethe,  who  was  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  poet,  that  he  once  rang 
up  his  servant  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
"  '  Have  you  seen  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
heavens  f  asked  he ;  and,  when  I  answered  in 
the  negative,  bid  me  run  and  and  ask  the 
same  question  of  the  watchman.  He  said  he 
had  not  seen  anything  remarkable.  When  I 
returned  with  this  answer  to  my  master,  I 
found  him  in  the  same  position  in  which  I 
had  left  him,  lying  in  his  bed,  and  gazing 
upon  the  sky.  '  Listen/  said  he  to  me,  '  This  is 
an  important  moment ;  there  is  now  an  earth- 
quake, or  one  is  just  going  to  take  place.' 
Then  he  made  me  sit  down  on  the  bed,  and 
showed  me  by  what  signs  he  knew  this."  In 
a  few  weeks  the  correctness  of  his  observation 
was  confirmed  by  the  news  that  a  part  of  Mes- 
sina was  on  that  night  ruined  by  an  earth- 
quake. If,  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
a  man  can  be  sensitive  to  the  approach  of 
such  a  calamity,  some  knowledge  that  is  on 
the  spot  ought  always  to  be  able  to  neutral- 
ize its  worst  effects. 

Even  if  no  warning  were  given,  men  should 
have  learned  by  this  time  the  law  of  periodical 
visitation.  Experience  has  furnished  the 
Peruvians  with  the  right  to  expect  two  great 
earthquakes  in  a  century,  and  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  is  from  forty  to  sixty  years. 
The  last  visitation  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
1806,  so  that  the  destruction  of  Arica  was  a 
little  overdue.    If  any  person  thought  his  life 


was  valuable  to  himself  or  family,  or  to  any 
public  interest,  he  would  have  spent  the  last 
two  years  out  of  the  range  of  the  vibration. 
Now  it  is  safe  to  return,  for  forty  years  at 
least :  but  he  has  gone  whence  no  man  re- 
turns. If  a  man  will  live  in  a  region  that  is 
subject  to  earthquakes,  two  years  of  anxiety 
is  a  small  tax  to  pay  for  immunity  to  what- 
ever he  holds  dear.  Yet  the  nation  that  lives 
over  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  builds  its 
villas  and  plants  its  heedless  grapes  nearer 
than  ever  to  the  crater  whence  the  ashes  came 
that  makes  the  foundations  of  his  dwellings. 
Meanwhile,  as  if  to  have  a  bit  of  persilage 
with  death,  it  digs  through  this  ashes  down  to 
the  old  unconcern,  and  arranges  the  relics  in 
museums. 

Some  public  authority  should  enforce  the 
regulations  that  are  suitable  to  all  localities, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  good  governmant  to  bring 
about  a  harmony  between  man  and  nature. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Guanaxuato  left 
their  city  in  January,  1784,  terrified  by  slow 
rolling  sounds  and  thunder  beneath  their  feet, 
the  magistrates  issued  the  following  order : 
"  The  flight  of  a  wealthy  family  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  a  fine  of  1,000  piastres,  and  that  of 
a  poor  family  with  two  months's  imprison- 
ment. The  militia  shall  bring  back  the  fugi- 
tives." And  a  proclamation  also  declared, 
"The  magistrates,  in  their  wisdom,  will  at 
once  know  when  there  is  actual  danger,  and 
will  give  orders  for  flight :  for  the  present,  let 
processions  be  instituted."  We  are  ignorant 
whether  the  authorities  had,  in  this  case,  any 
justification  for  their  peculiar  interposition. 
Perhaps  long  experience  yielded  the  theory 
that  subterranean  noises  were  not  presump- 
tive of  an  earthquake  in  that  locality.  But 
their  presence  of  mind  on  this  point  fell  away 
to  a  lamentable  absence  of  it  when  they  pre- 
scribed processions  in  deference  to  results  that 
did  not  threaten  or  that  could  not  be  averted. 

"It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  at 
Cumana,"  says  Humboldt,  "that  the  most 
destructive  earthquakes  are  announced  by 
very  feeble  oscillations,  and  by  a  hollow 
sound.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  false  alarm 
is  given  by  a  native.  Those  who  are  most 
apprehensive  observe  the  motions  of  dogs, 
goats  and  swine.  The  last-mentioned  ani- 
mals, endowed  with  delicate  olfactory  nerves, 
and  accustomed  to  turn  up  the  earth,  give 
notice  of  danger  by  their  restlessness  and 
their  cries."  Some  gaseous  emanation  from 
the  earth  affects  them  first.  Crocodiles  will 
suddenly  quit  the  bottom  of  the  rivers,  where 
they  feel  the  earliest  trembling  of  the  ground, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  forest.  Here  are 
warnings,  provided  by  nature  herself,  without 
expense  to  man,  who  is  capable  of  observing 
and  interpreting  her  gestures. 
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In  tropical  latitudes,  the  experienced 
sailor  saves  the  lives  of  all  the  land-lubbers 
on  board,  who  deride  him  for  taking  in  his 
sail  and  making  everything  snug  in  a  clear 
sky.  He  sees  a  hint,  and  takes  it.  The 
stifling  blasts  of  the  Arabian  desert  are  al- 
ways preceded  by  a  peculiar  yellow  thickness 
of  the  horizon,  and  a  sensation  as  if  a  furnace 
door  had  been  just  thrown  open.  Travelers 
have  time,  if  they  have  wits,  to  dismount 
from  their  camels,  and  bury  their  heads  in 
garments.  Sometimes  a  party  in  Australia 
or  Colorado  will  be  traveling  in  the  dry  bed 
of  a  river,  with  a  sky  overhead  out  of  which 
not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  for  months. 
What  is  the  distant  murmur  that  approaches, 
swelling  on  the  ear  ?  It  is  the  rain  that  has 
fallen  in  the  mountains,  coming  down  in  the 
form  of  a  wall  of  water  twenty  feet  high  or 
more.  Such  a  wave  must  make  a  great  deal 
of  noise  about  it,  and  has  to  betray  itself  to 
the  party  below,  which  has  time  to  reach  the 
bank. 

At  some  seasons  of  the  year  fogs  have  a 
peculiar  smell,  which  announces  the  existence 
of  miasma  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air, 
such  as  generates  ague  and  typhus  fever. 

A  lurid  appearance,  with  dense  masses  of 
cloud,  fiery  red  and  threatening,  are  the  signs 
of  a  coming  typhoon  and  hurricane.  A 
sudden  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
invariably  attends  them.  "  The  wind  rises 
and  falls  with  a  moaning  sound,  like  that 
heard  in  old  houses  on  a  winter's  night:  it  is 
akin  to  the  '  calling  of  the  sea,'  that  melan- 
choly noise  which,  in  a  dead  calm,  *  is  the 
presage  of  a  storm  on  many  coasts.'  " 

When  the  Alpine  streams  are  coffee  colored 
the  people  know  that  the  rain  and  snow-water 
is  loosening  the  soil  and  letting  it  slip  down 
the  stream  to  threaten  a  freshet.  Then  the 
fords  and  bridges  are  trod  more  warily.  The 
glacier  imparts  to  the  mountain-guides  the 
terms  on  which  it  may  be  explored  with  safe- 
ty. There  are  signs  of  firm  ice  and  rotten 
ice,  of  solid  snow  and  of  snow  that  conceals 
a  chasm.  They  know  by  heart  this  Medusa's 
face  whose  only  artifice  of  congelation  betrays 
itself.  So,  in  Lapland  and  Norway,  tin1  ice 
reports  the  very  day  when  travel  begins  to  be 
unsafe  upon  it,  by  the  complaining  of  the 
rarefied  air  beneath,  ami  the  startling  sound 
of  cracks  that  score  and  split  up  the  surface. 
The  diamond  point  of  the  sun  is  traveling 
over  it. 

Many  a  good  vessel  has  brought  home  its 

cargo  safe  because  part  of  it  was  a  man  who 

knew  the  color  of  shoal  water,  or  felt  (he 
breath  of  an  iceberg  through  its  fog  domino, 
or  noticed  how  the  water  had  begun  (o  chill, 
or  could  recognize  a  coast  by  its  rote,  or  a 
sunken  rock,  not  laid  down  in  any  chart,  by 


the  bulge  of  water  over  it.  Earth  and  sea 
faithfully  keep  their  compact  with  men  who 
concede  to  their  conditions.  They  are  confi- 
dential by  certain  changes  of  physiognomy 
which  all  men  might  learn  to  notice  just  as 
well  as  their  favored  few.  And  we  may  trust 
to  that  invariable  law  of  all  the  elements, 
from  common  wind  to  subtle  magnetism, 
that  compels  them  to  portend,  in  some  way 
or  other,  by  the  very  acts  of  mustering.  It  is 
the  rattle  which  is  only  produced  by  the 
gesture  of  coiling  up  to  spring.  • 

From  the  Watchman. 
SAY  NO ! 

No  man,  woman,  or  child  has  acquired  a 
good  education  who  has  not  learned  to  say 
No! 

A  man  may  have  mastered  the  ancient  lan- 
guages so  that  he  can  unlock  the  literary 
treasures  of  buried  nations,  and  yet  his  edu- 
cation is  sadly  imperfect  unless  he  has  learned 
to  say  No ! 

He  may  have  at  perfect  command  the 
whole  science  of  mathematics,  and  yet  be  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  because  he  has  not  learned 
to  say  No  ! 

He  may  have  traversed  the  whole  cirele  of 
the  sciences  ;  he  may  have  explored  the  mys- 
teries of  the  heavens  ;  he  may  have  digged 
down  into  the  earth  and  read  the  testimony 
of  the  rocks  ;  he  may  have  learned  the  secrets 
of  the  tidal  phenomena  in  the  deeps  below 
and  the  deeps  above  ;  he  may  have  grasped 
the  hitherto  unknown  laws  of  the  occult 
forces  of  Nature  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  he  is 
not  well  educated  unless  he  has  learned  to 
say  No ! 

His  whole  salvation,  temporal  and  eternal, 
may  depend  upon  knowing  how  to  say  No ; 
and  without  this  knowledge  all  his  other  ac- 
quisitions sink  into  insignificance. 

The  poor  wretch  hanging  upon  the  gallows 
for  the  crime  of  murder,  hangs  there  because 
he  had  not  learned  to  say  No  I 

The  convict,  deprived  of  the  society  of  his 
loved  ones,  shut  in  from  the  glorious  suu- 
light  and  chained  in  the  dungeon,  is  another 
victim  of  imperfect  education,  and  is  where  he 
is  because  he  has  not  learned  to  say  No  ! 

The  men  who  reel  through  your  streets, 
brawling  drunkards  and  obscene  jesters,  be- 
came such  because  they  had  not  learned  to 
say  No  1 

Large  numbers  of  those  who  occupy  your 
lunatic  asylums  lost  their  reason  because  they 
had  not  learned  to  say  No  1 

It  is  therefore  an  important — nay,  an  in- 
dispensable— part  of  a  good  education,  to  learn 
to  say  No ! 

The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  requires 
the  possession  of  some  moral  courage,  which 
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its  constant  practice  will  continually  develop 
and  augment ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  times  is  to  diminish  rather  than  in- 
crease moral  courage,  and  hence  the  fewness 
of  those  who  ever  learn  to  say  No  ! 

There  is  so  much  love  of  fashion ;  so  much 
conformity  to  false  standards ;  so  much  fear 
of  stemming  the  popular  current ;  so  much 
reluctance  to  give  offence ;  so  much  dread  of 
ridicule  ;  so  much  horror  of  appearing  singu- 
lar; so  much  unwillingness  to  stand  alone; 
%o  little  individuality ;  in  short,  so  little 
moral  courage  in  the  community ;  that  it  is 
not  a  wonder  that  so  few  ever  attain  that  in- 
tegral, indispensable  and  crowning  part  of  a 
good  education,  knowing  how  to  say  No ! 

"  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  say  No  !" 

Does  a  friend  invite  you  to  take  a  drink 
with  him  ?  Say  No  ! 

Does  the  young  woman  whom  you  love 
offer  you  a  glass  of  domestic  wine?  Say  No! 

Are  you  solicited  to  visit  a  billiard  saloon 
or  bowling  alley,  where  liquors  are  sold  ?  Say 
No! 

Have  you  already  yielded  to  such  entice- 
ments, so  that  now  a  diseased  appetite  incites 
you  to  drink?  Say  No!  a  thousand  times  No! 

Remember  that  tens  of  thousands,  as  good, 
as  brave,  as  strong,  as  self-reliant  as  you, 
have  gone  down  to  death,  hopeless  and  reme- 
diless, because  they  have  not  learned  to  say 
No  to  just  such  solicitations  as  are  now  beck- 
oning you  to  a  similar  fate! 

Learn  to  say  No  ! 

how  to  give. 
Proportion  thy  charity  to  the  strength  of 
thy  estate,  lest  God  proportion  thy  estate  to 
the  weakness  of  thy  charity.  Let  the  lips  of 
the  poor  be  the  trumpet  of  thy  gifts,  lest  in 
seeking  applause  thou  lose  thy  reward.  Noth- 
ing is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  an  open 
hand  and  a  close  mouth. —  Quarlfy. 

The  grace  which  makes  every  other  grace 
amiable,  is  humility. 

IT  EMS. 

The  Last  Census.  Washington,  Dec.  21.— The 
totals  of  the  last  census  show  the  following  facts 
relative  to  the  population  of  the  United  States : 

Six  New  England  States— Whites,  3,480,397  ; 
colored,  30,701.    Total,  3,111,098. 

Five  Middle  States— Whites,  9,072,647;  colored, 
352,489.    Total,  9,425,116. 

Thirteen  Southern  States— Whites,  6,764,928  ; 
colored,  3,884,352.    Total,  10,649,460. 

Thirteen  Western  and  Pacific  States— Whites, 
12,356,081  ;  colored,  311,493.    Total,  11,667,574. 

Nine  Territories— Whites,  435,774;  colored,  54,- 
176.    Total,  489,950. 

Total  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  in 
1867— Whites,  32,109,829  ;  colored,  4,403,371. 
Total,  36,743,198.  Total  in  1860— Whites,  26,975,- 
575;  colored,  4,469,505.  Total,  31,445,080.— N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Suspension  Bridges.     The  Niagara  suspension 


bridge,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st 
inst.,  is  reported  to  have  the  longest  single  span  in 
the  world.  The  width  of  the  chasm  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  over  the  Niagara  river,  is  1190  feet.  The  span 
between  centres  of  towers  is  1268  feet.  The  length 
of  the  suspended  portion  of  the  roadway  is  1240 
feet.  The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
above  the  water  varies  at  85  feet  at  high  water  to 
91  or  92  feet  at  low  water.  The  height  of  the  water 
is  much  affected  by  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind.  The  floor  is  suspended  from  two  cables, 
formed  of  twisted  wire  ropes,  seven  to  each  cable, 
laid  one  in  the  centre  and  the  others  around  it. 
The  cables  are  seven  inches  in  diameter,  contain 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  single  wires  in  each 
cable,  and  weigh  sixty- three  pounds  per  lineal  foot. 
The  cables  are  anchored  in  solid  limestone  rock  on 
the  Canadian  side,  and  in  solid  masonry  on  the 
New  York  side. 

A  London  telegram,  dated  1st  month  4,  says  : 
"Latest  news  received  here  from  Africa  confirms 
the  recent  report  relative  to  the  safety  of  the  great 
African  traveller,  Dr.  Livingstone. 

"It  is  said  he  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  near  the  confines  of  Zanzibar. 

"  Owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  wars  between  the 
native  tribes,  his  progress  has  been  impeded,  and 
consequently  he  has  been  unable  to  reach  the  sea 
coast." 

Eclipse  of  the  Moon. — On  the  27th  instant  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  will  take  place.  The  time  of 
beginning  at  Philadelphia  will  be  7  hours  28  minutes 
in  the  evening,  of  the  middle  8  hours  38  minutes, 
and  of  the  end  9  hours  and  48  minutes.  The  moon 
will  only  be  eclipsed  5j  digits  on  the  upper  limb, 
that  is,  nearly  one-half  of  the  disk  will  be  obscured. 

The  Oldest  Tree  on  record  in  Europe  is  asserted 
to  be  the  Cypress  of  Somma,  in  Lombardy,  Italy. 
This  tree  is  believed  to  have  been  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  42  years  before  Christ, 
and  is,  therefore,  1901  years  old.  It  is  106  feet  in 
height,  and  20  feet  in  circumference  at  one  foot  from 
the  ground.  Napoleon,  when  laying  down  his  plan 
for  the  great  road  over  the  Simplon,  diverged  from 
a  straight  line  to  avoid  injuring  this  tree.  Superior 
antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  immense  tree  in  Cala- 
veras county,  California.  This  is  supposed,  from 
the  number  of  concentric  circles  in  the  trunk,  to  be 
2565  years  old. 

Ramie  or  China  Grass. — Among  the  new  agricul- 
tural staples  which  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  has  been  endeavoring  for  some  time 
past  to  introduce  into  the  United  States,  is  this  sub- 
stance— known  to  botanists  as  the  Bmhm'rie  nivea  \ 
or  tenacissima,  and  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  common  nettle.    Although  many  textile  fibres 
have  been  presented  of  late  as  candidates  for  popular 
favor,  none  seem  of  so  much  promise  as  the  Ramie, 
as  it  is  especially  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the1 
Southern  States,  admitting  of  a  large  yield  per  acre, 
and  being  raised  and  managed  with  but  little  diffi- 
culty.   The  only  preparation  for  market  consists  in 
drying  the  crop  thoroughly,  when  from  green  it 
becomes  white.    The  fibre  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
jute  and  hemp,  but  is  finer  and  more  pliable,  and  J 
is  generally  worked  with  cotton  or  silk.  Large 
quantities  are  used  in  England,  and  there  seems 
likely  to  bei  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  a.  long  time 
at  least.    Fabrics  made  from  it  are  often  known  as  . 
Japanese  silks,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  fibre  to  > 
silk.    The  present  value  of  the  raw  material,  in  the 
green  state,  is  about  $200  per  ton  ;  dried  and  white, ; 
$250,  and  dressed  for  mixing  with  cotton  or  silk, 
$1200  to  $1500  per  ton.  : 
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I  EXTRACTS  FROM    "  THE  FELLS   OF  SWARTH 
MOOR  HALL." 
(Continued  from  page  741.) 

Whilst  the  King  was  thus  amusing  himself, 
listening  to  the  touching  appeals,  and  trifling 
with  the  feelings  of  the  (laughters  of  that  ad- 
mirable mother,  the  Parliament  was  busy 
preparing  an  Act  to  secure  more  easily  the 
punishment  of  all  who,  like  her,  would  dare 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  assemblies  of 
the  Established  Church.  That  Act  against 
conventicles,  after  having  received  the  royal 
sanction,  despite  the  declaration  from  Breda, 
came  into  operation  just  about  a  month  after 
the  date  of  the  foregoing  letter.  It  was  to 
continue  in  force  for  three  years,  and  it  de- 
creed that  "If  any  person  above  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  convicted  of  being  present 
at  any  meeting  or  conventicle,  under  color  or 
pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  in  other 
manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  liturgy  of  the 
Ohuroh  of  England,  he  should  be  fined  five 

pounds  ;  or,  if  he  has  no  property,  be  iin 
prisoned  three  months.  For  the  second  of- 
fence ten  pounds,  or  six  months'  imprison- 
ment; and  for  the  third  offence  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years;  the  olfender's  good1* 
to  bo  distrained  for  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion. In  each  case  one-third  of  the  fine  to  go 
to  the  informer." 

How  great  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
Friends  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, where  intolerant  churchmen  and  ava- 


ricious informers  were  to  be  found,  after  the 
passing  of  this  most  cruel  Act,  would  be 
harrowing  to  relate.  However,  these  daunt- 
less reformers  could  not  be  deterred  from  as- 
sembling to  worship  God  according  to  their 
consciences,  from  the  fear  of  punishment, 
therefore  the  prisons  were  soon  crowded  with 
Quakers. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  King  liked  the 
new  Act;  but  the  needy  monarch  felt  that  he 
must  either  curtail  his  expenses,  or  sacrifice 
all  mihor  considerations  to  the  wishes  of 
those  who  held  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation. 
So  his  word  of  promise  about  liberty  of  con- 
science went  for  nothing,  when  set*  against 
his  debts,  his  pleasures,  and  his  other  necessi- 
ties. 

Seeing  no  result  but  fair  words  from  the 
appeals  of  the  sisters  to  the  King,  Georue 
Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  wrote  a  statement  of 
their  cases,  and  that  of  the  other  Friends  con- 
fined in  Lancaster  Castle,  and  sent  it  to  Gil- 
bert Latcy,  in  London,  for  presentation,  be- 
fore the  approaching  assizes,  both  to  the  King 
and  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.    The  Conven- 
ticle Act  did  not  apply  to  them,  as  it  was  not 
in  existence   when    they  were  imprisoned. 
George  Fox  had  been  treated  with  especial' 
cruelty,  at  tho  instigation  of  Colonel  Kirbv 
having  been  kept  during  the  winter  in  soli- 
tary confinement  in  a  miserable  cell  in  the 
castle,  with  unglazcd  apertures  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  whilst  awaiting  his  trial. 
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He  therefore  wrote  some  strong  representa- 
tions of  the  cruelty  of  his  treatment,  and  of 
the  illegality  of  the  preliminary  proceeding 
of  the  magistrates  towards  persons  who  were 
not  disloyal,  and  had  committed  no  disloyal- 
ty or  breach  of  the  law.  The  original  of 
Gilbert  Latey's  reply,  as  follows,  is  still  in 
existence : 

"London,  1st  of  7th  mo.  (September,)  1664. 

"Dear  G.  F.  and  M.  F., — Whom  I  un- 
feignedly  love  and  dearly  salute,  these  are  to 
let' you  know  that  I  have  received  your  letter, 
and  George  Whitehead  (who  has  been  re- 
leased) drew  me  up  the  heads  of  it  in  a  very 
good  manner,  and  I  carried  it  to  the  Lord 
Albany  as  directed.  He  had  been  sick  of 
late,  and  not  very  well  when  I  came  to  him. 
I  told  him  my  business,  and  from  whom  it 
came ;  so  when  he  had  heard  me  what  I  had 
to  say,  this  to  me  was  his  answer  :  '  That  all 
was  shut  up,  and  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
that  neither  the  King  nor  Chancellor  would 
do  anything  at  all  for  us.  Neither  could  any 
man  be  heard  to  speak  for  us.  Then  I  told 
him  of  the  unjustness  of  thy  imprisonment 
[G.  F.'s]  and  of  the  badness  of  the  jury,  and 
its  being  contrary  to  law,  and  that  thou  de- 
sired nothing  but  a  [decent  prison,  and  a] 
fair  trial ;  that  the  thieves  and  murderers 
had  more  liberty  than  thee,  that  thou  wast 
locked  up  in  a  bad  room,  and  Friends  not 
suffered  to  come  to  speak  to  thee ;  and  I  told 
him  I  had  a  paper  of  it,  and  desired  him  that 
he  would  hand  it.  He  told  me  he  was  sorry 
with  all  his  heart,  but  he  would  tell  me  no 
lie  ;  he  was  sure  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
he  believed  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  vex  us. 
So  I  parted  with  him,  as  he  said  he  could  do 
nothing,  for  all  the  clergy  were  against  us, 
therefore  nothing  could  be  done  at  all.  Neither 
did  he  care  to  meddle  with  the  paper;  so  I 
was  fain  to  leave  him. 

"  George  Whitehead  was  a  saying  it  might 
be  well  if  we  knew  the  judge  who  promised 
thee  more  liberty,  that  some  might  speak  to 
him  of  it,  and  see  if  he  would  do  anything  in 
it. 

"  So  with  my  dear  love  to  thee  and  dear 
Margaret  Fell,  and  John  Stubbs  and  the  rest 
of  Friends  in  prison, 

"  I  remain,  thy  assured  friend, 

"Gilbert  Latey." 

The  assizes  having  commenced,  the  trial  of 
the  Friends  was  resumed,  by  Margaret  Fell 
being  called  to  the  bar  before  Judge  Turner, 
and  the  indictment  being  read,  the  Judge  ad- 
dressed the  prisoner  thus  : — 

"  Come,  Mistress  Fell,  will  you  take  the 
oath  ?"  She  answered,  that  the  indictment 
declared  the  churchwardens  had  given  infor- 
mation against  her,  on  which  information  the 
indictment  was  founded.  "I  desire  to  know,'' 


said  she,  "what  that  information  was,  anc 
what  the  transgression  was  by  which  I  canw 
under  this  law." 

Judge. — "  Mistress  Fell,  you  are  here  in 
dieted,  and  you  are  here  to  answer,  and  tt 
plead  to  your  indictment." 

M.  F. — I  am  first  to  seek  out  the  caus( 
wherefore  I  am  indicted.  The  law  is  made  foil' 
the  lawless  and  the  transgressor,  and  except  ]  ii 
be  a  transgressor,  you  have  no  law  againsl 
me,  neither  ought  you  to  have  indicted  me  I 
My  question  is,  of  what  matter  of  fact  die | 
the  churchwardens  inform  ?  I  was  sent  foil 
and  taken  from  my  own  house,  from  amongst  Jj 
my  children  and  family,  when  I  was  abouijj 
my  outward  occasions,  and  when  I  was  in  no( 
meeting,  neither  was  it  a  meeting-day.  If  ij 
be  a  transgressor,  let  me  know  wherein." 

Judge.—  1  You  say  well,  the  law  is  madcl 
for  transgressors.  But,  Mistress  Fell,  do  you| 
go  to  church?" 

M.  F.—"  I  do  go  to  church." 

Judge.—"  What  Church  ?" 

M.  F.—"  To  the  church  of  Christ." 

Judge. — "But  do  you  go  to  church  amongsl  i 
other  people  ?    You  know  what  I  mean."  t 

M.  F. — "  What  dost  thou  call  a  church  :| 
the  house  or  the  people  ?  The  house,  ye  alsf 
know,  is  wood  and  stone ;  but  if  thou  call  the  t 
people  a  church,  to  that  I  shall  answer.  Asff 
for  the  Church  of  England,  that  now  is,  1 
was  gathered  unto  the  Lord's  Truth,  foil 
which  I  now  stand  a  witness,  and  whiclij 
Truth  existed  before  the  Church  of  England  f 
was  a  church.  I  was  separated  from  thcij 
general  [mode  of]  worship  in  the  nation.J 
when  there  was  another  power  up  than  thalj, 
which  now  is,  and  I  was  persecuted  by  thalij 
power  which  then  was;  and  would  you  have* 
us  now  to  deny  our  faith,  for  which  we  have, 
suffered  so  many  years,  and  turn  to  your 
Church,  contrary  to  our  consciences  ?" 

Judge. — "  We  spend  time  talking  abou 
these  things,  come  to  the  matter  in  hand 
what  say  you  to  the  oath,  and  to  the  indict 
ment?" 

M.  F. — "  I  say  this  to  the  oath,  as  I  hav( 
said  in  this  place  before,  Christ  Jesus  hatt  i 
commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all,  and  tha ' 
is  the  only  cause  why  I  cannot  take  you;' 
oath,  as  the  righteous  Judge  of  heaven  anc 
earth  knows.    And  this  I  do  testify  unto  yo\> 
here,  where  the  Lord's  eye  beholds  us  all,  tha 
for  the  matter  or  substance  of  the  oath,  and 
the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  I  do  owi! 
truth,  faithfulness,   and   obedience,    to  thi. 
King  in  all  his  just  and  lawful  demands  am 
commands;  and  the  same  power,  and  b; 
virtue  of  the  same  Word,  which  hath  com'i 
manded  me  not  to  swear  at  all,  the  sam 
doth  bind  me  in  my  conscience  that  I  can  n> 
more  plot  nor  contrive  against  King  Charles- 
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,  lan  I  can  disobey  Christ  Jesus  his  corn- 
lands.  I  do  also  deny  all  Popish  supremacy. 
"  I  do  not  refuse  taking  this  oath  only  be- 
ause  it  is  an  oath  of  allegiance.    I  refuse  it 
•ecause  it  is  an  oath,  seeing  Christ  Jesus  hath 
aid,  *  Swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven, 
.  tor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  oath.'    If  I 
night  gain  the  whole  world  for  swearing  an 
/iath,  I  could  not;  and  whatever  I  have  to 
.  ose  this  day  for  not  swearing,  I  am  willing 
;  o  offer  it  up." 

Judge. — "  What  say  you  to  the  indict- 
ment?" 

M.  F. — "  What  should  I  say?  I  am  clear 
,  ind  innocent  of  wronging  any  man  upon 
iarth,  as  is  my  little  child  that  stands  by  me 
lere."  (She  had  little  Rachel  by  the  hand.) 
'  If  any  have  ought  to  lay  to  my  charge,  let 
them  come  forward  and  testify  to  it  here  be- 
fore you  all.  But  if  I  be  clear  and  innocent, 
you  have  no  law  against  me.  You  have 
work  enough  to  do  without  meddling  with 
the  innocent  and  them  that  fear  the  Lord." 

A  pause  ensued.  Colonel  Kirby,  who  sat 
near  the  Judge,  leaned  over  and  whispered  to 
him  ;  the  Sheriff  did  the  same.  The  prisoner 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Kirby  and  said,  "  No 
whispering;  I  should  not  have  so  many 
judges.  If  thou  hast  anything,  Colonel  Kir- 
by, to  lay  to  my  charge,  come  down  here  and 
testify  against  me.  Here  is  one  Judge  [who 
has  aright  to  judge  the  case]  he  represents 
the  King's  person  and  his  power,  and  that  I 
own."  "No,  Mistress  Fell,"  said  the  Judge, > 
recognising  the  impropriety  of  their  whispers, 
"  I  will  not  heed  them."  He  then  desired 
the  Jury  to  take  notice  that  the  prisoner  re- 
fused the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Margaret  Fell  spoke  again  ;  when  she 
paused,  the  Judge  said  to  the  Jury, — "  Are 
you  all  agreed  ?"  They  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative. "For  whom  have  you  found  it?" 
"For  the  King." 

"  Then  I  spake  to  the  Judge,"  says  M.  F., 
H"  and  told  him  I  had  counsel  to  plead  to  my 
indictment.    He  said  he  would  hear  them 
i  afterwards,  in  arrest  of  judgment    So  the 
H  Court  broke  up  at  that  time."    "  As  I  was 
I  stepping  down  to  go  my  way,  the  Judge 
[called  me  back  again,  and  said: — '  Mistress 
I j  Fell,  you  wrote  to  me  concerning  the  prisons, 
that  they  are  bad  and  let  rain  in,  and  are 
I  not  fit  for  people  to  lie  in.    I  spoke  to  the 
|  Sheriff  of  it,  and  the  Sheriff  said  he  did  not 
know.'    I  answered,  '  the  Sheriff  did  know, 
and  hath  been  told  of  it  several  times, — now 
1  it  is  raining,  and  if  you  will  send  to  sec  at  I  his 
present  moment  you  may  know  whether  I  hey 
!  are  lit  for  any  people,  to  lie  in  or  not.'  (Lio- 
nel Kirby  stood  up  and  spake  to  the  Judge, 
to  excuse  the  Sheriff,  and  the  badness  of  the 
room.    I  spake  to  him  and  said,  'If  you 


were  to  lie  in  it  yourselves  [Kirby  and  the 
Sheriff,]  you  would  think  it  hard;  but  your 
minds  are  in  cruelty.  William  Kirby  here 
hath  committed  ten  of  our  Friends,  and  put 
them  in  a  cold  room  with  nothing  but  bare 
boards  to  lie  on,  where  they  have  lain  several 
nights,  some  of  them  ancient  men  aboye 
threescore  years  of  age,  and  known  to  be 
honest  men — yet  they  were  not  even  given 
liberty  to  shift  for  themselves  for  beds.'  Then 
the  Judge  spake  to  them  and  said  they  should 
let  them  have  prisons  fit  for  men,  with  several 
more  such-like  words." 

Twice  more  Margaret  Fell  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  her  lawyers  pleaded,  but  all  in  vain. 
On  the  21st  of  7th  mo.  (9th  mo.)  1664,  Judge 
Turner  passed  sentence  of  premunire  against 
her,  by  which  she  was  outlawed — condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  all  her  proper- 
ty, personal  and  real,  was  confiscated  to  the 
Crown.  But  neither  faith  nor  courage  for- 
sook her  in  that  period  of  extremity ;  looking 
back  on  it  long  after  she  said,  "  The  Great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  supported  my  spirit 
under  that  severe  sentence,  so  that  I  was  uot 
terrified,  but  gave  Judge  Turner  this  answer: 
— '  Although  I  am  out  of  the  King's  pro- 
tection, I  am  not  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty  God.'" 

With  the  prospect  before  her  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  her  property  and  the  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  life,  that  widowed  mother 
retired  from  the  Court.  Pressing  her  young- 
est little  darling  to  her  heart,  she  commended 
her  to  the  care  of  the  Lord  ;  and  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  her  other  beloved  chil- 
dren with  the  assurance  that  God  would 
watch  over  them  for  good,  she  returned  to 
her  damp,  gloomy  prison.  But  even  there 
the  light  of  the  Divine  presence  shone  around 
her  ;  peace  and  comfort  from  the  Most  Sigh 
filled  her  soul.  She  rested  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  Lord  in  His  own  time  would 
bring  light  out  of  darkness,  good  out  of  evil, 
— and  that  her  Buffering  would  eventually 
bear  fruit  to  His  praise. 

(To  b<«  continued/) 

For  FrttaSl'  InU  llifffncrr. 
ANSWKR  TO  AN  INQU  IRY. 
In  No.  45  of  the  present  volume  is  an  in- 
quiry for  light  or  for  Friends'  opinion  on  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  John  xiv.  13,  which 
kindled  a  feeling  of  brotherly  love  which 
causes  me  to  speak,  saying,  "Seek,  brother, 
and  thou  shalt  find."  There  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  it  understanding.  Hy  living  up  to  the 
law  of  our  higher  nature,  and  developing  our 
spiritual  understanding,  the  Mosaic  veil  will 
be  removed,  and  the  spiritual  meaning  or 
understanding  of  Script  ore  will  shine  forth 
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like  the  noonday  sun.  Seek  on,  brother,  and 
it  will  be  revealed  to  thee. 

Columbus,  Mich.  A.  C.  D. 

ANSWER  TO  AN  INQUIRY. 

To  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  to  ask  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  for  we  know  not  what 
to  pray  for  as  we  ought;  but  as  the  Spirit  it- 
self maketh  intercession,  and  these  petitions 
are  always  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God, — hence  always  answered, — the  Father 
is  glorified  in  his  own  begettings.  I  some- 
times think  the  Christian's  prayer  is  all  com- 
prised in  the  few  words,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

S.  H. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRAYER. 

The  inquiry  in  the  last  No.  of  Friends'  In- 
telligencer, as  to  "  what  Friends  understand 
by  asking  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  re- 
ferring to  the  text,  John,  xiv.  chap.,  13th  verse, 
arrested  my  attention  from  the  evidence  it 
bore  of  sincerity  and  integrity  of  purpose. 
My  own  mind  having  been  at  different  times 
occupied  upon  the  same  subject,  which  em- 
braces the  most  interesting  and  solemn  one 
of  prayer,  I  feel  a  willingness  simply  to  ex- 
press the  conclusions  to  which  my  judgment 
has  arrived. 

I  trust  every  one  believes  that  the  idea 
designed  to  be  conveyed  is  a  Truth  ;  and 
hence  it  must  accord  with  oil  Truth,  and,  con- 
sequently, with  the  experience  of  the  pure- 
hearted  and  with  the  manifestations  to  our 
enlightened  spirit  and  consciousness,  which 
are  the  strongest  possible  evidences  of  Truth. 

Now,  although  the  blessed  Jesus  says, 
"  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,"  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  all  that  every  petition  or  prayer  is  not 
granted.  "  Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
ye  ask  amiss."  James  iv.  3. 

All  the  purposes  of  Deity  must  be  just,  true, 
good,  pure  and  the  very  best  in  all  things  that 
possibly  can  be,  so  that  any  change  what- 
ever would  necessarily  be  injurious. 

A  prayer  which  will  be  answered  must  be 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  mind  and  pur- 
pose. God  see3  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
past  and  present.  He  has  the  view  of  all 
time  and  events  before  Him,  and  knows  what 
is  and  will  be  best ;  and  that  it  is  His  will  to 
dispense  to  all.  Hence,  the  Spirit  of  true 
prayer  is  that  in  which  the  soul  is  wholly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  that  its 
aspirations  will  be  in  harmony  with  His  mind 
and  will ;  and  any  petition  it  is  strengthened 
to  utter  or  make  in  this  condition  of  con- 
sciousness, undisturbed,  will  accord  w^ith  the 
Divine  will,  and  will  be  granted.  "  Your 
Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of 
before  ye  ask  Him." 

It  is  this  oneness— -this  entire  union  of  the 


soul  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  true  prayer,- 
which  renders  the  engagement  so  purifyin 
and  strengthening  to  the  spiritual  naturd 
and  establishes  the  condition  in  which  thji 
breathing  of  the  heart  is,  "  Nevertheless,  n< 
as  /  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt,"  with  the  peacefti 
and  confiding  assurance  that  all  will  be  tfe< 
very  best  that  possibly  can  be.    Let  the  seaso 
of  true,  secret  prayer  be  often  sought.  ] 
brings  the  heart  nearer  to  God  than  an| 
other  engagement ;  and  even  though  what 
immediately  petitioned  for  may  not  be  grantei  jj 
the  soul  will  be  strengthened  in  patient  resia 
nation  to  the  Divine  will. 

The  preceding  view  seems  to  accord  witl 
what  Paul  expresses,  Romans,  viii.  26,  2'f 
"  Likewise,  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  ii  I 
firmities ;  for  we  know  not  what  we  woul  j 
pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itse  I 
maketh  intercession  for  us,  with  groaning  } 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  He  thS 
searcheth  the  heart,  knoweth  the  mind  of  thj 
Spirit,  because  He  maketh  intercession  fcj 
the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

The  interesting  and  instructive  account  (1 
Saul  and  Ananias  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Act  { 
and  that  of  Cornelius  and  Peter  in  the  lOtf 
chapter,  are  both  to  the  same  effect  that  hzstf 
been  adverted  to,  manifesting  a  harmonioi  j| 
enlightenment  among  the  spirits  of  thf 
servants  of  God,  all  in  obedience  to  His  wil ; 
and,  under  His  guidance,  tending  to  the  spiri 1 
ual  growth  and  edification  one  of  anothe 
and  thus  glorifying  the  Everlasting  Father. 

The  history  of  Elijah  and  Ahab  in  regan' 
to  rain,  (1  Kings,  chaps.  17  and  18,)  tends  tf 
the  same  point.    The  language  of  Elijah  t ! 
Ahab  (xvii.  1,)  "As  the  Lord  liveth,  befoi 
whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nc 
rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my  word, 
indicates  that  he  spoke  as  the  prophet  of  th 
Lord,  and  was  dependent  to  know  the  min 
of  the  Lord,  when  to  pray  that  there  shoul 
be  no  rain,  and  when  to  pray  that  thoi 
should  be  rain,  in  accordance  with  the  will  (  I 
the  Most  High ;  that  thus  the  power  of  tl 
God  of  Israel,  in  whose  name  the  prophr 
spake,  might  be  magnified  in  the  minds  <[ 
the  king  and  his  people,  and  they  be  draw( 
into  obedience  to  Him. 

Again,  in  the  xviii.  chapter,  there  is  th 
same  evidence.    When  there  had  long  bee  • 
no  rain,  it  says,  "  The  Lord  came  unto  Elija  1 
in  the  third  year,  saying,  Go,  show  thyse 
unto  Ahab,  and  I  will  send  rain  upon  tr 
earth."    "And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  G« 
thee  up,  eat  and  drink,  for  there  is  a  sound  < 
abundance  of  rain.    And  Elijah  went  up  1. 
the  top  of  Carmel :  and  he  cast  himself  dow 
upon  the  earth  [in  prayer],  and  put  his  fa( 
between  his  knees.     And  the  heaven  wj; 
black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  Wi" 
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great  rain,"  which  the  Lord  had  previously 
,id  to  Elijah  he  would  send  upon  the  earth, 
le  prayer  of  the  prophet  thus  harmonizing 
,  ith  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 
"  The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  right- 
>us  man  availeth  much,"  (James  v.  16,) 
scause,  he  being  righteous,  his  spirit  is  in 
armony  or  union  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
ad  what  he  is  thus  enabled  to  pray  for  in  a 
3ntinuous  harmony  of  feeling,  and  an  un- 
roken  trust,  will  accord  with  the  mind  and 
ill  of  the  Holy  One,  and  will  be  granted. 
No  form  of  words  can  constitute  prayer, 
he  utterances  or  aspirations  of  true  prayer 
lust  be  from  the  immediate  promptings  of 
le  Holy  Spirit,  to  whose  influences  the  soul 
tigaged  in  supplication  is  brought  in  humble 
nd  confiding  union,  obedience  and  resigna- 
ion. 

In  the  language  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  then, 
Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that 
nil  I  do,"  "  My  name "  I  understand  to 
lean  obedience  to  and  conformity  with  the 
aind  and  will  of  God ;  and  "  that  will  I  do," 
:o  imply  what  is  thus  asked  for  will  be  ac- 
omplished  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
b  being  in  accordance  with  His  gracious  pur- 
•ose. 

The  context  of  the  chapter  (John  xiv.) 
whence  this  text  is  taken,  shows  that  Jesus 
/as  endeavoring  to  comfort  his  disciples,  by 
•ringing  them  to  understand  that  he  spoke 
(he  mind  and  will  of  the  Father,  to  increase 
heir  faith,  and  that  if  they  see  him  and  obey 
im  (that  is  the  Spirit  of  God  by  which  he 
?as  governed),  they  see  and  obey  God.  "  He 
hat  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak 
tot  of  myself;  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth 
n  me,  He  doeth  the  works." 

In  like  manner  as  in  prayer,  blessing  and 
ursing  do  not  and  cannot  consist  in  the 
vords  uttered.  These  of  themselves  or  in 
he  mere  will  of  man  can  effect  nothing.  It 
a  only  when  uttered  in  harmony  with  (lie 
)ivine  mind  and  by  the  promptings  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  as  indicating  His  purpose,  that 
yhat  is  declared  exists  or  will  take  place. 

The  Prophet  Balaam  understood  this  well, 
vhen  Balak  sent  for  him  to  "come  and  curse 
araej,"  Numbers,  chaps.  %\  and  24.  He  said 
into  Balak,  "  Lo,  I  am  come  unto  thee ;  have 

now  any  power  at  all  to  say  anything?  the 
uord  that  God,  puftefh  in  my  mouth,  that  shall 
[  speak." 

"And  Balaam  took  up  his  parable,  and 
laid,  Balak  has  brought  me  from  Aram,  out 
>f  the  mountains  of  the  East,  saying,  1  Come, 
airso  me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel.'  How 
hall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed? 
md  how  shall  7  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath 
iot  defied,   God  is  not  a  man  that  I  Jo  should 


lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  He  should  re- 
pent; hath  He  not  said,  and  shall  He  not  do 
it?  or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not 
make  it  good?  Behold,  I  have  received 
commandment  to  bless.  He  hath  blessed, 
and  /  cannot  reverse  it.  He  hath  not  beheld 
iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  He  seen  per- 
verseness  in  Israel ;  the  Lord  his  God  is 
with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among 
them.  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt. 
Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against 
Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination  against 
Israel.  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob! 
and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel !  As  the 
valleys  are  they  spread  forth ;  as  gardens  bj 
the  river's  side;  as  trees  which  the  Lord  hat u 
planted."  So  safe  are  those  whose  trust  is 
in  God  !  He  turns  the  evil  purposes  of  men 
into  blessings. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Friends  that  these  great 
favors  of  discerning  the  purposes  of  the  Most 
High  through  the  revelations  of  His  Spirit 
are  yet  continued  to  the  faithful  and  devoted 
servants  of  God,  and  on  this  belief  rests  the 
force  and  imnortance  of  the  comprehensive 
injunction  of  George  Fox,  "  Mind  the  Light'1 
To  live  in  the  Spirit,  to  walk  by  the  Spirit, 
and  to  speak  and  act  with  the  Spirit,  and 
thus  be  spiritually  minded  and  know  life  and 
peace — this  is  the  high  privilege  of  all.  To 
this  are  all  called.  Here  is  the  condition  of 
true  prayer.  Here  is  the  only  foundation 
upon  which  repose  the  hope  and  trust  of  the 
true  Friend.  "Mind  the  Light,"— that  is, 
live  up  humbly  and  faithfully,  day  by  day, 
in  every  thought  and  act,  and  in  all  engage- 
ments, to  the  higher  convictions  of  right  and 
duty  which  are  revealed  to  our  watchful  con- 
sciousness ;  then  is  the  whole  law  and  every 
requirement  of  us  fulfilled,  for  these  convic- 
tions are  the  voice  of  God  to  our  souls. 

Benjamin  Hali.owell. 
Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  1st  mo.  14th,  18(39. 

We  have  received  the  following,  with  the 
request  that  it  might  be  published.  We  com- 
ply cheerfully,  though  we  think  the  Friend 
who  forwarded  the  extract  is  under  a  wron$ 
impression,  if  he  supposes  that  there  nre  many 
First-day  Schools  which  are  "  but  as  intro- 
ductory to  regular  theological  institutions.*' 
Our  views  in  relatiou  to  Hu  m-  schools  have 
been  briefly  stated  in  an  editorial  m>  recently, 
that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  in  order  that  the 
great  work  be  rightly  performed,  teachers 
must  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing wisdom  and  strength  from  the  Fountain 
of  good,  and  if  they  labor  under  such  an  in- 
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fhience,  their  efforts  will  receive  the  Divine 
blessing.  Eds. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER. 

Thou  asks  my  views  on  the  subject  of  First- 
day  Schools.  My  judgment  is,  so  far  as  they 
promote  moral  improvement,  they  will  be 
beneficial.  But  when  any  thing  foreign  to 
this  object  is  introduced,  I  think  it  may  do 
much  harm  ;  for  instance,  when  it  impresses 
upon  the  minds  of  children  the  idea  that  they 
must  believe,  or  take  for  granted,  things 
which  they  do  not  comprehend.  Matters  that 
tend  to  build  up  sectarianism,  or  fill  the  mind 
with  traditions,  which  can  neither  profit  in 
childhood  nor  advanced  age,  but  which,  being 
taught  by  those  in  whom  the  child  has  confi- 
dence, becomes  deeply  fixed  in  its  mind, 
growing  stronger  and  more  unyielding  with 
increase  of  years,  until,  like  the  traditional 
religion  of  the  Pharisees,  it  may  be  so  tena- 
ciously held  as  to  exclude  the  True  Light 

With  regard  to  debates  on  Scriptural  sub- 
jects in  such  schools,  or  elsewhere,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  perceive  any  substantial  benefit 
resulting  from  them.  Though  we  consult  all 
history — all  books  of  controversy  on  religious 
subjects — we  shall  find  that  but  little  good 
has  ever  resulted  therefrom.  That  which 
does  not  inculcate  or  encourage  practical 
righteousness  is  no  better  than  a  dependence 
upon  the  "letter  which  kills,"  for  practical 
truth  is  what  is  necessary  to  the  condition  of 
man,  and  essential  to  his  wants ;  at  least,  so  I 
find  it  in  my  own  case,  and  so  I  understand 
the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Truth  needs  not  the  argument  of  men,  how- 
ever ingeniously  framed,  to  uphold  it;  but 
man  cannot  properly  fulfil  his  mission  here 
without  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  his  work. 


BLASTING  AND  MILDEW. 
BY  HUGH  MACMIUjAN. 
Concluded  from  page  743. 

The  fourth  species  of  blight  which  I  shall 
mention  is  mildeiv.  This  term  is  very  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  By  the  Hebrews  it  was 
employed  in  the  most  general  sense,  to  desig- 
nate all  the  diseases  of  vegetables  caused  by 
fungi,  and  often  including  very  different 
plants.  In  modern  times  the  term  is  hardly 
better  understood.  It  represents  no  definite 
idea,  or  a  very  different  idea  to  different  in- 
dividuals. The  farmer,  the  vine-grower,  the 
hop-cultivator,  the  gardener,  the  housewife, 
apply  it  indiscriminately  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  different  species,  and  even  genera, 
of  fungi  upon  the  objects  of  their  care.  Speak- 
ing with  scientific  accuracy,  the  term  "  mil- 
dew" should  be  restricted  to  that  disease  of 
corn  which  is  caused  by  the  fungus  known  to 
botanists  as  the  Puccinia  graminis.    It  is  de- 
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rived  from  the  Saxon  words  Mehl-ihau,  mean 
ing  meal-dew.  Although  familiar  to  the  til! 
er  of  the  soil  from  the  earliest  ages,  it  is  only 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  its 
true  character  as  a  vegetable  parasite  has 
been  known,  Previously  it  was  regarded! 
simply  as  a  meteorological  product,  or  a  dis-i ; 
eased  appearance  of  the  corn  itself.  It  makes  ' 
its  appearance  in  the  corn-fields  in  May  oil 
June,  and  first  takes  possession  of  the  lowei 
green  leaves,  which  become  sickly,  and  break 
out  through  the  skin  which  rises  round  them  jl 
in  blisters,  into  rusty  patches,  as  though  the  I 
corn-stalk  had  been  powdered  with  red  ochre,  j 
Examined  under  the  microscope,  these  red| 
patches  resolve  themselves  into  dense  masses  | 
of  round  one-celled  spores,  rising  from  the! 
midst  of  delicate  branched  threads,  which  in-| 
sinuate  themselves  in  a  complete  network  | 
amongst  the  cells  of  the  diseased  leaf.  Atf 
this  stage  of  growth,  mildew  presents  so  close) 
a  resemblance  to  rust  that  it  is  regarded  by| 
some  as  a  mere  form  of  it.  A  month  or  twol 
later,  however,  it  presents  some  differences.  | 
Not  only  is  it  more  abundant  than  before, 1 
but  it  changes  its  color  gradually  from  ai 
rusty  red  to  a  deep  brown  tint,  and  under  the  : 
microscope  its  spores  become  pear-shaped,  r 
each  tapering  gradually  into  a  stalk — and| 
also  two-celled,  each  cell  filled  with  granular  j 
contents.  Finally,  when  the  corn  is  nearly  ] 
or  fully  ripe,  the  straw  and  the  culm  are  pro-f 
fusely  streamed  with  blackish  spots,  ranging! 
in  length  from  a  minute  dot  to  an  incbj 
This  is  the  fully  developed  mildew,  ands  once  j 
seen,  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  anything! 
else.  It  is  very  common  on  all  the  cereals  ! 
grown  in  this  country,  and  also  on  many] 
of  the  grasses,  and  often  proves  very  in-ni 
jurious.  Its  effect  seems  to  be  to  intercept , 
the  sap  intended  to  nourish  the  grain,  which,1 
consequently,  becomes  shrivelled  and  de-< 
ficient  in  nutritive  matter,  yielding  a  super- 
abundance of  inferior  bran.  "When  the  fun- 1 
gus  is  abundant,  a  field  which  promises  well  j 
in  the  blossoming  time  grievously  disappoints  ( 
the  farmer  in  the  harvest  and  the  threshing  j 
season ;  the  reason  of  the  deficit  being  often  ; 
wrapped  up  in  mystery  to»him. 

Such  are  the  blights  which  affect  the  cereal  ; 
crops  in  this  country.    They  occur  on  all  f 
parts  of  the  plants  infested.    One  is  found  on  [ 
the  straw;  another  on  the  leaves  and  chaff ;;' 
a  third  attacks  the  flower,  and  a  fourth  the 
grain.    At  no  stage  of  growth  is  the  wheat- 
plant  free  from  some  species  or  other.  Sea- 
son  after  season,  as  regularly  as  the  corn  , 
grows,  so  regularly  do  these  parasitic  fungi 
appear  with  it.     They  have  become  at  cer- 
tain  periods  epidemic,  like  the  plagues  and 
pestilences  in  human  history.    They  have  re- « 
peatedly  caused  famines  in  our  own  and  in  8 
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)ther  countries.  In  this  form  they  were 
amiliar  to  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  of  old, 
ind  were  common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And 
hough  now,  owing  to  an  improved  system  of 
igriculture,  they  seldom  inflict  wide-spread 
suffering,  yet  they  have  become  chronic,  and 
3very  season  duly  levy  a  lighter  or  a  heavier 
,ax  upon  the  produce  of  the  fields — without 
iny  hope  of  its  being  repealed.  The  geographi- 
cal range  of  these  parasites  is  co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  corn.  They  have  followed 
the  march  of  cultivation  into  the  wilderness  ; 
and  wherever  new  ground  has  been  broken 
up  for  the  growth  of  human  bread,  there 
they  have  sprung  up  though  unknown  before. 
On  the  virgin  soils  of  new  colonies,  they 
spread  with  the  same  rapidity  as  on  the  ex- 
hausted fields  of  old  countries.  They  are 
perfectly  naturalized  amid  the  fern-brakes  of 
New  Zealand,  and  in  the  clearings  in  the 
primeval  forests  of  Canada.  They  are  found 
conspiring  with  the  inhospitable  climate, 
against  the  scanty  produce  which  the  Peru- 
vian peasant  wrings  from  the  lofty  table- 
lands of  the  Andes ;  and  the  Laplander  re- 
gards their  presence  with  dread  amid  the 
pitiable  rye-fields,  which  struggle  into  exist- 
ence on  the  borders  of  the  Polar  ocean. 
Every  species  of  cereal  has  a  parasitic  fungus 
of  its  own,  The  maize  or  Indian  corn  of  the 
New  World  is  attacked  by  a  virulent  smut 
called  Uttttago  Maydis ;  a  kind  of  bunt  com- 
mits great  ravages  among  the  fields  of  Sor- 
ghum or  durra,  a  grain  extensively  grown  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  Rice  and  millet  are  infest- 
ed with  several  kinds  of  smut  and  rust,  which 
occasionally  prove  very  destructive.  Thus, 
even  where,  these  insidious  parasites,  possess- 
ing the  power  of  indefinite  extension  and 
localization,  lie  in  wait  to  frustrate  the  good- 
ness which  is  crowning  the  year,  and  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  the  harvest. 

The  cereals,  however,  are  not  the  only  food 
plants  which  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
blasting  and  mildew.  Not  a  single  plant 
which  man  cultivates,  but  is  the  prey  of 'Home 
species  or  other  of  fungus.  The  produce  of 
the  garden  and  the  field,  luxuries  and  neces- 
saries, are  destroyed  and  polluted  by  these 
vegetable  harpies.    Some  plants  are  more 

susceptible  than  others,  having  no  less  than  a 
dozen  parasites;  bnt  on  every  cultivated 
plant  two  or  three  species  establish  Hu  m 
selves.  Onions,  cabbages,  turnips,  beetroot, 
peas,  spinach,  gourds,  in  short  all  the  green 
crops  we  raise,  often  suffer  severely  from  this 
scourge.  In  wet  seasons  and  damp  localities 
they  spread  like  wildfire,  and  destroy  every- 
thing before  them.  Leprous  mil. lews  of  differ 
ent  species  are  now  and  then  fearfully  fatal 
to  the  collee  plantations  of  Ceylon,  the  orange 
groves  of  St.  Michael,  the  olive  woods  in  the 


south  of  Europe,  the  mulberry-trees  of  Syria 
and  China,  and  the  cotton-fields  of  India. 
The  leaves  of  these  different  plants,  upon  the 
produce  of  which  the  welfare  and  industry  of 
whole  provinces  depend,  are  clothed  on  such 
occasions  literally  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
Vegetable  epidemics  have  raged  with  fearful 
violence  over  our  fields  and  gardens.  The 
hop,  the  vine,  the  potato,  the  peach  have 
been  nearly  extirpated  by  the  Oidium  and 
the  Botrytis  ;  and  their  cultivation  is  still 
rendered  exceedingly  precarious  in  wet  sea- 
sons from  the  same  cause.  All  the  horrors 
of  famine  followed  in  some  places  in  the  wake 
of  these  epidemics,  and  the  violent  commo- 
tions which  they  stirred  up  in  society  have 
not  yet  subsided.  The  fungi  concerned  in 
these  wide-spread  plagues  are  different  from 
those  of  the  cereal  group.  They  are  called 
moulds,  and  consist  of  a  web  of  delicate 
threads,  penetrating  the  tissue  of  the  plants 
on  which  they  grow,  and  producing  clusters 
of  little  jointed  stalks  bearing  oval-shaped 
fruit.  A  lovelier  spectacle  than  these  moulds 
present  under  a  microscope  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  No  language  can  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  forests  of  crystalline  vege- 
tation with  their  transparent  trunks  and 
their  wildering  mazes  of  exquisite  flowers  and 
bead-like  fruit,  growing  in  snowy  purity  on  a 
fragment  of  potato-leaf,  or  a  small  bit  of  de- 
cayed grape-skin.  One  can  gaze  at  them  un- 
weariedly  for  hours,  marvelling  at  the  inex- 
haustible fulness  of  glory  which  God  must 
possess,  when  He  can  afford  to  lavish  so 
much  of  it  on  objects  so  mean  and  insignifi- 
cant. Beauty  such  as  theirs—  beauty  nowise 
essential  to  the  performance  of  their  functions 
— is  surelv  the  stamp  of  Goo?  upon  all  the 
works  of  His  hands,  by  which  we  recognise 
their  excellency  and  perfection. 

All  these  blights  and  mildews  on  the  corn- 
crops  and  the  greeivcrops  may  well  be  called 
by  God,  "  My  great  army."  Individually 
minute  and  insignificant,  by  the  sheer  force 
of  untold  numbers  they  are  mightier  for  harm 
than  storms  and  earthquakes.  They  have 
been  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  for 
their  dread  work  No  less  than  four  kinds 
of  fructification — spores,  acrosporcs,  zoospore*, 
oospores, — have  been  discovered  on  the  same 
plant,  each  capable  of  reproducing  it.  When 
(me  mode  fails,  another  is  developed  to  take 
its  place,  so  that  ah-olnte  failure,  even  in  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstance*,  is  almost 
impossible.  The  germs  produced  by  these 
different  kinds  of  fructification  are  of  various 
sizes  and  different  powers  of  germination,  so 
that,  when  n  larfjo-*i/.ed  seed  fail*  to  find  a 
lodgment  in  the  pores  and  cell*  of  plant*,  a 
smaller  one  is  sure  to  meoeed  ;  and  the  con- 
ditions that  prevent  the  growth  of  one  kind 
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of  seed  will  prove  favorable  to  another.  Thus 
armed  at  all  points,  provided  against  all 
emergencies,  the  seeds  of  these  moulds  and 
mildews  go  forth  on  their  work  of  destruction. 
The)''  are  produced,  besides,  in  incalculable 
myriads.  On  one  individual  mould  upwards 
of  ten  millions  of  spores  have  been  counted. 
One  acre  of  mildewed  wheat  will  produce 
seeds  sufficient  to  inoculate  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  atmos- 
phere is  charged  to  an  inconceivable  extent 
with  them  ;  the  soil  of  every  field  is  sown 
thick  with  them.  Almost  every  grain  of 
corn,  or  wheat,  or  barley,  from  the  finest  sam- 
ples, is  found,  under  the  microscope,  to  have 
one  or  more  seeds  adhering  to  its  husk.  They 
effect  an  entrance  either  through  the  roots  or 
by  the  str>mata  or  breathing-pores  of  the  plants 
they  infest ;  and  hardly  ever  can  these  organs 
perform  their  functions  of  inhalation  or  as- 
similation, without  taking  in  from  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  soil  one  or  more  of  these  spor- 
ules.  It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  they  refuse  to  grow  generally  except  in 
stagnant,  ill-drained  places,  and  under  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture ;  for 
otherwise,  if,  quick  with  life  as  they  are,  they 
were  to  germinate  wherever  they  alighted, 
the  fig-tree  would  not  blossom,  and  there 
would  be  no  fruit  in  the  vines,  the  labor  of 
the  olive  would  fail,  and  the  fields  would 
yield  no  meat. 

Solemn  thoughts  in  the  summer  season 
arise  in  my  mind,  as  I  go  out,  like  Isaac,  to 
meditate  in  the  fields  at  eventide.  I  see  a 
rich  table  preparing  for  a  hungry  world  in 
the  presence  of  innumerable  enemies.  I  see 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — the  powers  of  light 
and  darkness — contending  for  the  harvest ; 
the  sunshine  and  the  breeze  quickening  and 
ripening  it,  and  baleful  parasites  lying  in 
wait  under  the  shadow  of  the  dark  cloud  to 
convert  its  milk  into  poison.  I  seem  to  see, 
in  every  dark  head  of  smut  and  bunt  among 
the  corn,  the  vision  of  the  black  horse  of  the 
third  seal,  and  its  rider,  holding  the  balances 
in  his  hand,  proclaiming,  "  A  measure  of 
wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three  measures  of 
barley  for  a  penny."  It  appears  to  me  that 
God's  design  in  allowing  these  black  fungoid 
ears  to  spring  up  year  after  year  among  the 
healthy  crop,  is  just  to  show  us  the  "  hidings 
of  His  power to  show  us  how  easily,  if  it  so 
pleased  Him,  He  could  let  loose  these  de- 
structive agencies  to  break  the  staff  of  bread 
and  cover  the  land  with  desolation  and  woe. 
And  when  I  find  that,  as  the  season  advances, 
these  ominous  heralds  of  famine  disappear, 
and  the  golden  harvest  fills,  in  all  the  beauty 
and  fulness  of  its  promise,  the  emerald  cup  of 
the  hills,  I  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Merciful  One,  in  the  midst  of  the  four  living 


creatures  symbolical  of  creation,  restraining 
the  ravages  of  the  black  horse,  and  saying  to 
its  blasting  and  mildew,  "  See  that  ye  hurt  not 
the  oil  and  the  vine."  The  destroying  angel, 
whose  waft  is  famine,  the  tremor  of  whose 
plume  is  death,  folds  his  wings  and  stays  his 
hand  now,  as  of  yore,  by  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah.  And  there,  where  the  plague 
has  been  stayed  and  the  shadow  of  famine 
dispersed,  let  us  rear  an  altar  ;  and,  besought 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  dedicate  the  threshing 
instruments  and  the  first-fruits,  and  yield  our- 
selves a  living  sacrifice  unto  the  great  Hus- 
bandman. And  thus  we  shall  fear  no  blast- 
ing or  mildew ;  bread  shall  be  given  to  us ; 
goodness  and  mercy  will  follow  us  all  the 
days  of  our  life ;  and  we  shall  at  last  rejoice 
in  the  great  harvest-home  of  heaven,  and 
shall  hunger  no  more,  for  the  Lamb  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  us. 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Those  of  us  who  are  permitted  to  remain 
longest  on  the  stage  of  life  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  many  bereavements ;  but  I  have 
an  unshaken  confidence  that  all  things  are 
ordered  in  Divine  wisdom.  It  has  been  said 
wisely  by  some  one,  that  nothing  can  be  an 
evil  that  is  so  universal  and  so  inevitable  as 
death. 

•   

I  suppose  a  transient  cloud  has  obscured 
the  radiance  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  who 
is,  in  himself,  always  the  same,  but  sometimes 
obscured  to  our  vision  by  our  doubts  and 
fears,  or  by  the  interposition  of  the  earthly 
nature  with  which  we  are  connected.  These 
seasons  of  trial  are  doubtless  good  for  us,  in 
order  that  we  may  feel  our  weakness  and  lean 
upon  His  all-sustaining  arm,  that  is  ever  near 
to  sustain  those  who  trust  therein. 

Although  we  know  these  things,  I  find 
sometimes  there  is  comfort  and  help  in  being 
reminded  of  them  by  a  fellow  traveller,  for 
thus  the  pure  mind  may  be  stirred  up  by  way 
of  remembrance.  It  is  the  same  also  with 
regard  to  gospel  ministry.  We  who  are  called, 
as  we  believe,  into  that  service,  and  at  times 
are  brought  under  the  baptizing  power  of  Di- 
vine Truth  while  ministering  to  others,  are  no 
less  grateful  than  they  are,  to  have  the  Foun- 
tain unsealed  by  the  instrumentality  of  our 
brethren  and  sisters.  Hence  1  rejoice  when 
our  meeting  is  visited  by  the  Lord's  messen- 
gers, and  the  holy  oil  flows  from  vessel  to 
vessel. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  intention  of  Divine 
Goodness  to  unite  His  servants  together  more 
closely  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  by 
making  them  mutually  helpful  to  each  other. 

I  felt  a  little  comforted  by  the  aid  of  thy 
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[spirit  on  Fourth-day  afternoon,  and  went 
home  with  more  of  cheerful  trust  than  I  have 
elt  for  a  long  time,  and  then  thy  note  caused 
he  cup  to  overflow.  I  feel  that  for  all  the 
plessings  dispensed — and  they  are  indeed 
many — increased  and  cheerful  dedication  is 
:alled  for,  and  I  trust  will  be  rendered.  I 
,m  glad  thou  alluded  to  thyself;  I  would 
>ften  like  to  know  how  thou  art  faring,  and 
vhen  I  think  of  thee  and  the  mission  with 
vhich  thou  art  entrusted,  I  want  to  be  near 
bee  and  hold  up  thy  hands,  and  say  to  thy 
earful  heart,  "  Be  strong — fear  not."  I  know 
here  is  but  One  who  can  say  fhis  effectually, 
:>ut  I  want  to  encourage  thee  to  obey  with 
iheerful  alacrity  even  the  "pointing  of  the 
inger." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

j      PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  30,  1869. 

Parents  and  Children. — Second  often 
n  importance  to  the  feeling  itself  is  its 
manifestation,  especially  if  it  be  that  of  an 
arnest  concern  for  the  welfare  of  a  beloved 
hild.  An  examination  of  this  view  has  ap- 
peared to  us  to  involve  much  more  than  on 
,  cursory  glance  may  be  adjudged  to  it. 

We  believe  an  earnest  heartfelt  concern  for 
,.he  welfare  of  those  under  our  charge  ought 
o  be  availing.    Those  who  have  the  care  of 
hildren  are  often  discouraged  because  their 
'  abor  appears  to  be  so  nearly  fruitless.  Why 
,3  it  so  ?    If  we  examine  closely,  we  will 
ometimes  find  it  is  because  the  manifestation 
s  not  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  or  warmth, 
>r  earnestness  of  the  feeling.    If  the  feeling, 
lowever  earnest,  or  the  concern,  however 
ieeply  religious,  or  the  love,  however  purely 
>arental,  be  confined  within  our  own  breasts, 
Ve  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  children  to 
be  influenced  thereby.    A  child  is  undoubt- 
edly drawn  more  closely  to  a  parent  if  privi- 
eged  to  enjoy  a  manifestation  of  parental 
oncer  n,  than  when  this  is  withheld;  for  then 

(he  child's  heart  is  deprived  of  that  which  is 
ts  due,  and  Which  would  prove  a,  healthful 

aliment,  and  promote  the  growth  of  those  af 

ections,  which  return  more  than  double  inea- 

ure  of  consolation  to  (lie  parent 

The  heart  of  a  child,  even  while  v« )TJ 
roung,  craves  a  closer  companionship  with  u 
>arcnt  than  it  often  receives.  A  ptrsoim/ 
ompanionship  is  generally  allowed  them, 


but  they  are  too  often  shut  out  from  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  those  exercises  or  conflicts 
on  their  behalf,  which  most  parents  know 
and  which  they  think  their  children  are  too 
young  or  too  thoughtless  to  share.  Under 
these  feelings  they  often  ho'd  secret  counsel 
with  each  other  concerning  the  welfare  of 
those  dear  to  them  ;  but  were  the  objects  of 
this  parental  anxiety  sometimes  admitted  to 
share  these  serious  conferences,  we  believe 
the  good  results  could  scarcely  be  estimated ; 
for  when  children  through  this  close  and 
confidential  companionship  see  and  feel  the 
concern  of  a  parent,  and  recognize  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  based,  we  believe  there  are 
few  among  them  who  would  disregard  such 
a  claim  upon  their  affections  and  duty. 

We  know  of  one  who  was  blest  with  up- 
right, concerned  parents,  and  yet  this  person, 
after  having  now  arrived  at  mature  age,  can 
look  back  over  the  years  of  childhood  and 
youth,  without  being  able  to  recall  a  single 
instance  in  which  this  concern  was  manifested 
by  expression.  That  it  existed,  there  was  no 
doubt.  It  was  shown  by  a  watchful  care  and 
a  kind  parental  restraint,  but  there  was  a 
sense  of  loss  felt  by  the  child  for  want  of  that 
close  companionship  wh'ch  would  have  been 
known  had  the  feeling3  of  the  parents  been 
more  freely  shared. 

In  conclusion,  we  express  our  belief  that 
the  view  which  often  obtains,  that  a  child  at 
an  early  age  cannot  even  measurably  sympa- 
thize with  the  deep  feelings  of  a  parent,  closes 
an  avenue  through  which,  were  it  kept  open, 
much  pure  enjoyment  and  mutual  benefit 
would  be  derived. 

Try  it  parents.  Test  it  for  yourselves,  and 
see  if  there  be  not  truth  in  our  testimony. 

In  corroboration  of  the  foregoing,  we  ap- 
pend an  extract  from  "Home  Lite,"'  by  John 
F.  \V.  Ware.  "As  another  law  of  home  in- 
tercourse, I  should  say,  not  only  have  and 
show  that  you  have  confidence  in  your  chil- 
dren, but,  give  your  confidence  to  thrm,  I 
think  as  children  grow  into  years,  they  de- 
sire to  have  their  confidence  reciprocated, 
ami  1  nuspeet  parents  would  jjniu  very  much 
if  they  now  and  then  took  their  children,  even 
while  very  young,  iuto  their  confidence.  I 
well  remember  the  c licet  of  .Mich  confidence 
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upon  my  boyhood,  how  it  drew  me  toward 
my  father  and  how  he  trusted  me,  asked  and 
took  my  advice,  explained  his  purpose  and 
left  me  to  work  it  out.  I  allude  to  this,  be- 
cause I  think  it  an  important  thing  in  domes- 
tic intercourse,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  thought 
of,  and  which  will  help  to  cement  and  bind 
parents  and  children  just  at  that  dangerous 
transition  season,  when  they  are  outgrowing 
the  tutelage  of  childhood  and  putting  on  the 
self-sufficiency  of  youth.  There  are  coming 
up  every  now  and  then,  in  every  household, 
matters  which  excite  the  curiosity  of  chil- 
dren, which  we  exalt  into  mysteries  by  our 
secrecy  or  evasion.  There  are  very  many 
matters  upon  which  a  growing  child  is  capa- 
ble of  expressing  an  opinion ;  there  are  many 
things  in  which  your  boy  or  your  girl  can 
help  you,  if  you  only  think  so  ;  and  it  were 
far  better  for  both  you  and  them  to  put  con- 
fidence in  them,  than  that  they  should  feel 
that  they  are  passed  by  for  others.  Your  own 
child  is  not  unfrequently  a  better  adviser 
than  a  stranger  of  twice  his  years  and  general 
wisdom  :  and  if  he  were  not,  the  mere  show- 
ing of  a  disposition  to  trust  him  in  your  af- 
fairs is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  strengthening  of 
his  character  and  the  establishment  of  a  just 
self-respect.  We  err  greatly,  and  ourselves 
lose  much,  by  not  leaning  more  on  the  gener- 
ation that  rises  about  us.  I  think  this  may 
be  the  cne  thing  that  youth  wants  at  that 
dangerous  transition  season,— that  neutral 
ground  between  childhood  and  manhood,— 
to  prevent  its  running  from  the  control  of 
home  to  those  dangerous  scenes  and  com- 
panionships, which  pay  the  coveted  respect  to 
its  advancing  years.  What  is  perhaps  the 
cunning  of  the  world  should  be  the  wisdom 
of  the  parent.  It  is  not  policy  alone,  but  the 
mutual  good  of  each,  that  should  lead 
parents  to  give  their  confidence  to  their  chil- 
dren." 


Swarthmore  College. — We  have  been 
handed  the  following  extracts  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  Edward  Parrish,  President  of 
Swarthmore  College,  in  response  to  the  recent 
appeal  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  of  ten  dollars  on  each  share 
of  the  stock : 


From  Wilmington,  Dsl. — "  In  response  to 
circular  received  this  morning,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  will  take  four  additional  shares  of 
stock  in  Swarthmore  College,  and  enclose  a 
check  for  $100  to  thy  order." 

From  Delaware  County,  Pa. — "I  hereby 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  circular,  but  with 
my  slender  means  and  the  many  demands 
which  seem  to  have  prior  claims  on  me,  I  do 
not  feel  warranted  in  laying  myself  under 
further  liabilities  at  present.  If,  however,  as 
the  time  for  handing  in  the  money  approaches, 
I  should  find  tjhat  I  can  with  propriety  ad- 
vance something  on  each  share  of  stock  as 
suggested,  I  shall  gladly  do  so." 

From  Burlington  County,  N.  J. — "  The  cir- 
cular in  relation  to  Swarthmore  College  is 
received.  Please  find  my  check  for  $50,  which, 
according  to  the  circular,  entitles  me  to  two 
shares  of  stock.  From  what  I  hear  of  the 
character  of  the  building  and  from  the  energy 
of  the  Managers,  I  think  they  have  proved 
themselves  entitled  to  the  full  confidence  of 
those  interested,  and  hope  they  may  not  be 
discouraged, — where  there  is  a  determined 
will  there  is  generally  a  way." 

From  Bucks  County,  Pa. — "  I  received  your 
communication  enclosing  a  subscription  paper, 
and  while  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  its  completion,  I  do  not  feel  in  circum- 
stances at  present  to  add  anything  more  to 
the  trifle  already  subscribed.  I  am  a  widow 
,in  quite  limited  circumstances.  With  desires 
for  its  speedy  completion,  I  subscribe,  &c." 

From  Wilmington,  Del. — "It  is  not  conve- 
nient for  me  at  present  to  comply  with  your 
request.  You  have,  however,  my  earnest 
wishes  for  your  success  in  procuring  the  ne- 
cessary funds  for  the  completion  of  Swarth- 
more." 

Another. — "The  circulars  respecting  Swarth- 
more College  were  received  this  morning.  I 
respond  promptly,  that  you  may  depend  upon 
the  contribution  on  the  amount  of  shares  I 
hold  as  early  as  I  can  make  it  convenient." 

From  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. — "  I  lately 
received  a  circular  on  the  subject  of  an  in- 
creased subscription  to  Swarthmore  College. 
In  answer,  I  am  willing  to  state  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  not  heretofore  responded 
to  such  calls.  I  think  Society  has  long 
suffered  for  want  of  greater  facilities  for  ob- 
taining a  good  common  education ;  and  an 
Institution  where  the  great  bulk  of  our  mem- 
bers could  be  accommodated,  either  immedi- 
ately or  through  teachers  instructed  therein, 
and  thus  the  benefit  of  such  an  education  be 
generally  diffused,  has  been  greatly  needed  ; 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  such  an  institution 
that  I  made  a  small  subscription  in  the  early 
part  of  the  concern,  and  for  such  a  one  suffi- 
cient funds  have  long  since  been  obtained. 
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"  The  concern  as  now  in  prospect  seems  a 
different  affair,  and  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
will  be  one  of  which  the  benefits  can  only  be 
enjoyed  by  a  few  of  the  wealthier  members, 
which  must  increase  rather  than  lessen  the 
disparity  iu  the  literary  attainments  of  So- 
ciety. With  these  views,  and  without  wish- 
ing to  discourage  those  who  are  favored  clear- 
ly to  view  the  subject  in  a  different  light,  I 
must  be  excused  from  any  further  action  at 
present." 

Reply. — "Thy  letter  has  been  duly  re- 
ceived, and  notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of  communications  to  which  I  have  to  re- 
spond, I  think  it  due  to  thee  and  to  the 
Managers  of  Swarthmore  that  I  should  call 
thy  attentian  to  the  fact  that  no  change  in 
the  character  of  the  proposed  school  has 
taken  place  since  we  started,  except  perhaps 
that  it  has  had  a  rather  larger  scope  given  to 
it  in  deference  to  the  views  of  such  as  thyself. 
It  was  never  designed  to  come  in  competition 
with  neighborhood  schools,  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote and  elevate  these,  by  its  influence  upon 
the  whole  Society,  through  the  well  qualified 
teachers  which  it  will  aim  to  send  into  every 
neighborhood. 

"  The  money  subscribed  has  been  well  and 
economically  spent  upon  the  plot  of  ground 
and  a  plain  and  substantial  building,  not  too 
large  for  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  So- 
ciety. Those  who  think  enough  money  has 
been  expended  already  to  have  finished  and 
opened  such  a  school  as  we  need  must  have  a 
very  limited  idea  of  the  educational  demands 
of  the  Society ;  we  continually  find  evidence 
that  we  have  done  wisely  in  laying  out  from 
the  start  for  a  large  number  to  be  well  ac- 
commodated, and  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  large  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders are  well  satisfied  with  the  work  thus 
far.    Thy  friend,  E.  Parrish." 

Married,  on  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  1868,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
at  the  house  of  Thos.  Bonsall,  Christiana,  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Augustus  W.  Cain,  M.  D.,  Of  Chester*  Com 
and  Mary  Anna  Bonsam,,  of  the  former  place. 


I  Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst.,  Ben.iamin 
:,  Nayu>r,  aged  (YA  years. 

 ,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Sarah  P.  Edson,  in  the  f>8th 

year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Pliilada.  Mo.  Meeting. 
 ,  on  the  Kith  inst.,  Mary  T.,  daughter  of 

Samuel  T.  and  Sarah  L.  Child,  aged  22  years. 
1   ,  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  his  residenoe,  Penn's 

Manor,  Hacks  Co.,  H^OTOB  C.  I  \  i n s . 

 ,  in  Middletown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  13th 

of  Twelfth  month,  1868,  Wii.mam  Mitciikm,,  in  the 

82(3  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  and  for  many  years 

an  elder  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

,   ,  iu  Middletown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  tlx1  \'M\\ 

1  of  Fi.st  month,  1869,  of  consumption,  Aiuoaii., 

daughter  of  Kdward  Wildman ,  aired  I y»«ars.  '.)  nios. 

and  days  ;  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
1  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

Those  who  were  in  attendance  at  Friends1 
Social  Lyceum  on  the  19th  inst.  enjoyed  a  rare 
intellectual  treat.  The  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  a  few  select  readings,  given  by  Rachel 
W.  Shoemaker,  which  occupied  the  hour 
usually  devoted  to  a  lecture. 

Her  first  selection  was  a  .poem  entitled, 
"  Over  the  River," — a  most  beautiful  and 
touching  description  of  one  meditating  on  the 
Spirit  World,  to  which  some  loved  one  had 
departed.  Her  next,  from  the  pen  of  Whit- 
tier,  was  "Maud  Miiller" — old  and  familiar 
to  us  all,  yet  perhaps  never  more  fully  ap- 
preciated. This  was  followed  by  "State  of 
the  Soul,"  the  author  of  which  is  unknown  to 
us,  but  it  must  be  one  who  has  seen  and  felt 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  "  dark  bever- 
age." An  extract  from  Tennyson's  Lo.dey 
Hall  was  her  next  selection.  "  High- tide  on 
the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire"  by  Jean  Ingelow, 
was  very  well  rendered.  The  "  Bells,"  by 
E.  A.  Poe,  closed  the  entertainment  on  her 
part.  Quite  a  large  audience  was  present, 
and  felt  rewarded  for  any  effort  made  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  G. 


FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  19. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  one  of  its  faithful  teachers  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  possesses  so  much  of  interest, 
and  covers  so  many  points  of  vital  importance 
to  the  colored  race  in  that  section  of  country, 
that  it  was  deemed  best  to  offer  it  for  publi- 
cation entire.  In  doing  so,  it  may  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  their  industrial  efforts  in  the 
way  of  srwmg.  In  this  school,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  within  our  knowledge  where  it 
has  been  attempted,  the  results  have  been  not 
only  very  gratifying,  but  of  almost  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  recipients  of  that  kind  of 
instruction.  But  to  continue  it,  they  mu^t  be 
furnished  with  matm'ak  ;  and  for  the  purchase 
of  these,  the  Association  has  not  the  funds  to 
appropriate. 

A  special  appeal  is  therefore  made  to  our 
generous  friend.'',  either  for  contributions  of 
suitable  dry  goods,  or  of  the  means  to  procure 
them.  In  this  connection,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  alludo  to  tho  "material  aid"  re- 
quisite for  continuing  the  schools,  as  a  ]>orusaI 
of  tho  accompanying  interesting  epistle  will 
at  once  show  the  wiOWfttjf  for  this. 

1  n  reference  to  tjie  holiday  presents,  the  writer 
would  remark,  that  the  fund*  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  not  used  for  their  purchase,  they 
being  procured  with  private  contribution! 
made  for  that  especial  purpose:  and  further, 
those  presents  were  not  coufined  to  foy%  (\m» 
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portant  as  it  is  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
children,)  but  embraced  a  large  number  of 
useful  articles,  such  as  scarfs,  gloves,  hand- 
kerchiefs, knives,  scissors,  &c,  &c. 

Philadelphia,  First  month,  1869.    J.  M.  E. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  1st  mo.,  1869. 
F rientis1  Assoc.  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  ofFreedme.n. 

Dear  Friends— I  have  felt  a  desire  to  write 
you  what  of  interest  has  transpired  in  your 
school  here  ever  since  my  return,  but  until 
the  holidays,  time  has  not  offered.  The  short 
days  fly  so  quickly  by,  that  little  is  accom- 
plished but  the  regular  school  duties. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  18th  of 
Eleventh  month,  and  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  size  until  the  enrolment  now 
numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  chil- 
dren are  making  steady  "progress  in  their 
studies,  and  very  much  has  been  their  reform 
in  conduct.  When  I  remember  how  much 
care  the  recess  used  to  be  to  me,  for  fear  in 
their  rude  play  or  in  anger  they  would  injure 
themselves,  and  how  now  thev  play  so  peace- 
ably and  kindly  together,— this  is  one  way  I 
note  a  great  change.  Since  the  opening  of 
school  this  term,  but  one  child  has  had  even 
to  be  spoken  to  at  recess.  When  they  collect 
in  one  room  in  the  morning  at  the  opening 
exercises  their  deportment  there  for  the  large 
number  collected  in  a  small  space  is  remark- 
able, so  still  and  attentive  to  all  that  is  said. 
On  New  Year's  day  we  celebrated  it  as  being 
their  Emancipation  day.  One  room  was 
cleared  of  all  the  desks  and  benches,  and  a 
large  tree  was  fixed  in  the  middle.  This  year 
we  darkened  it  and  lighted  the  tree,  and  the 
effect  was  very  pleasing  to  the  children.  The 
candy  and  small  toys  graced  the  tree,  and  the 
larger  presents  were  disposed  upon  three  sep- 
arate tables,  where  the  children  could  choose 
according  to  their  rank  in  their  class.  They 
were  all  assembled  around  the  tree,  and  re- 
peated the  23d  and  100th  Psalms  and  sung 
"  There  is  a  Beautiful  World."  We  had  one 
spectator  from  the  North,  William  Jackson, 
(a  cousin  of  Fanny's.)  He  expressed  much 
pleasure  with  their  prompt  recitations.  The 
work  of  disposing  of  the  presents  was  accom- 
plished for  all  in  about  twenty  minutes,  each 
supplied  with  a  cornucopia  filled  with  candy, 
and  with  a  happy  heart  were  soon  comparing 
notes  in  the  yard.  I  wish  all  the  children 
who  contributed  presents  could  have  seen  the 
delight  these  children  felt.  Among  the  toys 
was  a  "  grocery  store  "  that  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  boy  who  knew  his  tables  best. 
There  were  so  many  bovs  in  my  school  who 
felt  confident  that  they  could  stand  that  little 
ordeal,  that  the  trial  had  to  be  given  to  the 
boy  who  had  the  highest  number  of  marks 
during  the  preceding  month,  and  he  was  duly 
examined,  repeating  them  before  two  teachers 


and  five  scholars,  who  felt  anxious  to  see  justice 
done  ;  and  the  feat  was  accomplished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.    He  said  them  backwards, 
and  did  not  make  a  falter  or  mistake.  We 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  he  would  be 
embarrassed  saying  them  before  two  teachers 
and  five  critical  scholars  ?  He  said  no,  he  could 
say  them  anywhere,  or  anyhow.     Such  cer- 
tain knowledge  as  that,  I  told   him,  was 
always  useful.     He  walked  away  with  his 
"grocery  store"  very  triumphantly.  The 
presents  were  all  substantial,  and  general 
satisfaction  seemed  to  pervade  all  their  minds. 
We  have  an  interesting  First-day  school.  I 
think  there  were  about  fifty  present  to-day  ; 
being  three  teachers  this  year,  with  the  help 
of  one  colored  teacher  we  can  instruct  them 
separately,  and  hope  to  make  some  good  im- 
pressions.   I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a 
set  of  the  Question  books  prepared  by  Jane 
Johnson,  for  the  use  of  these  children,  they 
seem  so  much  more  suitable  than  most  of  the 
publications  of  the  kind.     As  the  weather 
becomes  more  settled  the  First-day  school 
will  be  larger.    There  is  one  influence  that 
always  detains  them  from  attending, — they 
think  thev  must  be  dressed  differently  to  ap- 
pear on  First-day.    I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  different  from  the  rest  of  humanity  in  this 
respect,  but  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  instil 
in  their  minds,  if  they  are  clean,  all  other  con- 
siderations will  be  laid  aside ;  but  argument 
falls  powerless.    The  sewing  school  is  doing 
so  much  towards  supplying  their  most  pres- 
ing  wants,  that  need  of  nice,  neatsacques  will 
soon  not  be  a  want  among  them.  The  sewing 
school  is  carried  on  successfully  now  with  the 
aid  of  four  colored  dressmakers,  who  render 
efficient  aid.  Lizzie  Heacock  and  myself  take 
the  last  hour  on  Sixth-day  afternoon  to  de- 
vote to  sewing,  while  Fanny  Gause  takes  the 
boys  into  a  drawing  class.  I  think  there  have 
been  as  many  as  fifty  sacques  made  since  va- 
cation, and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  the  teacher  ; 
to  have  some  of  their  rags  removed  from 
view.  Some  very  liberal  donations  have  been 
made  to  this  enterprise,  and  it  has  always  been 
an  interesting  part  of  the  school  to  me,  and  I  i 
hope  benevolence  will  prevail  to  an  extent  [ 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  operation  during  the  j 
year.    The  children  who  come  to  school  as  i 
steadily  as  we  oblige  them  to  (jiever  missing 
five  days  in  the  month)  cannot  earn  their  { 
own  living,  much  less  clothe  themselves,  and  | 
their  parents  have  a  hard  enough  time  to  sup- 
port them  while  they  are  attending  school. 
They  have  to  make  the  effort  to  make  the 
garment  in  the  sewing  school,  and  that  seems 
to  me  better  than  to  just  give  them  the  gar- 
ment already  made.    The  grown  people  are 
having  all  kinds  of  experience  now,  incident 
to  their  condition  of  ignorance  and  their  tran-  ; 
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sition  state.    They  still  cling  to  the  idea  of 
obtaining  land,  and  many  of  them  have  strug- 
gled along  and  paid  as  much  as  one  hundred 
dollars  upon  certain  tracts,  and  the  owner  has 
given  them  imperfect  titles,  or  in  many  cases 
become  bankrupt,  and  could  give  none.  And 
when  they  have  money,  they  fear  to  put  it 
anywhere  to  draw  interest,  they  have  so  little 
confidence  in  the  white  people,  and  say  they 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  therefore  fear  to  let 
the  money  out  of  their  own  possession.  One 
old  woman  told  me  she  had  had  fifty  dollars 
for  eight  years,  but  did  not  want  to  lend  it  for 
fear  she  would  lose  it.    I  tried  to  explain  to 
her  how  she  could  obtain  interest,  but  she  said 
it  would  do  for  them  that  could  read  and 
write,  but  it  would  not  do  for  her.    All  she 
said  she  was  willing  to  do  was  to  buy  a  piece 
of  ground  with  the  money  to  leave  to  her 
daughter.    Although  nearly  all  the  planters 
about  here  are  so  poor  they  can  hardly  get 
the  necessaries  of  life,  they  will  not  part  with 
their  land  to  the  colored  people ;  they  are  so 
afraid  of  breaking  down  that  caste  that  is  so 
precious  to  them.     The  difference  between 
the  land  owner  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  is  so  great,  that  to  mingle  the  two,  which 
I   would  so  soon  make  prosperity  here,  is  what 
is  so  obnoxious  to  them.     This  prejudice 
I    must  give  way  in  time,  but  nothing  but  the 
[   pangs  of  hunger  will  ever  bring  these  Southern 
;;    people  to  it.    They  have  got  this  much  of 
I    their  lesson  learned,  to  be  willing  to  dispose 
of  some  of  their  vast  tracts  of  land  to  Northern 
i    men  coming  here  desiring  to  plant,  so  as  to 
retain  and  be  able  to  cultivate  on  the  old 
jj  plan  a  small  part  of  these  plantations.  Pov- 
,    erty  exists  to  a  discouraging  extent  among 
I   both  white  and  black,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  crop  for  two  years  past.    The  colored 
I    people  have  the  advantage,  however,  as  they 
i    are  willing  to  work  ;  but  of  course  they  are 
|   very  ignorant  and  lack  management,  and  have 
much'  suffering  to  endure.    Still,  when  we 
contrast  their  present  with  their  past,  then 
their  destiny  is  glorious:  and  there  is  so  much 
promise  in  the  children.    For  some  of  the 
brightest  minds  in  our  school  their  future 
seems  a  good  tiling,  and  to  all  there  is  such  a 
steady  improvement.    If  there  only  could  be 
i    plenty  of  schools  spread  through  the  South,  80 
J   as  to  uproot  the  dense  ignorance  that  per- 
vades all  minds,  reconstruction  would  then 
be  commenced  at  the  foundation,  for  without 
ignorance  the  South  could  never  have  kept 
the  war  going  on  as  long  as  it  did.    We  have 
kept  a  night  school  this  winter,  although  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  teacher  ought  to  ex- 
pend so  much  mental  energy,  thus  depriving 
the  day  school  of  part  of  her  power;  but 
Lizzie  Ileaeock  being  new,  and  zealous  to  do 
all  she  could,  it  has  been  kept  in  operation  so 


far.  The  tax  of  ten  cents  has  been  exacted 
of  our  scholars  every  month  so  far,  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  cheerfully  paid.  That 
amount  supplies  the  school  with  suitable 
books,  and  after  the  wants  are  met  in  that  di- 
rection we  shall  endeavor  to  liquidate  salary. 
If  a  crop  is  raised  here  another  year  the  tax 
should  be  increased,  but  I  do  feel  that  it 
should  not  be  until  then.  One  of  the  scholars 
in  my  school  has  to  assist  Fanny  in  hers  all 
the  time,  as  her  school  numbers  over  seventy 
pupils.  If  you  would  feel  like  encouraging 
her  to  do  well  by  a  little  compensation,  I 
would  be  glad,  for  she  has  to  work  hard  teach- 
ing and  endeavoring  to  keep  up  with  her 
classes.  We  are  at  the  end  of  our  capacity 
in  taking  in  scholars,  even  with  this  assistant. 
We  now  take  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
child,  and  wait  for  some  one  to  be  delinquent 
in  attendance,  and  dismiss  the  delinquent  and 
take  in  the  new  scholar.  It  seems  t-3  me  this 
school  might  be  extended  ad  infinitum,  as 
scholars  seem  to  increase  daily,  so  many  are 
boarding  their  children  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  school.  It  is  very  encouraging 
to  the  teacher  to  see  such  unabated  zeal  mani- 
fested, and  should  incite  to  earnest  labor  for 
the  good  of  the  children  so  implicitly  entrusted 
to  their  care.  I  enjoy  my  school  more  every 
day,  as  they  develop  and  take  an  interest  in 
new  studies.  I  have  several  scholars  who 
seem  much  interested  in  Physiology,  The 
library  sent  to  them  is  very  beneficial  ;  some 
of  the  children  in  First  day  school  to-day 
could  repeat  the  substance  of  the  whole  book 
lent  to  them  ;  it  will  create  in  them  such  good 
taste  in  reading  to  be  surrounded  with  such 
nice  books  and  papers.  I  have  again  to  invite 
some  or  all  of  you  to  come  and  visit  this 
school.  Thanking  all  for  your  continued  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  "school,"  and 
your  practical  sympathy  in  all  in  v  enterprises 
connected  with  it, 

I  am  sincerely  your  friend, 

Cornelia  Hancock, 
ffftnr/ustMt,  C. 

An  Original  E'my  read  before  the  Meeting  of 
the   Firtt-day  School  A^ocuition,  held  at 
Trenton,  Ut  mo.  Ki'/i,  1869. 
"Say  not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months 

and  then  cometh  harvest ;  behold,  I  say  unto 

you,  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fn  his. 

for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest,"  John 

iv.  35. 

The  field  of  First-day  Schools  is  one  which 
surely  is  white  unto  harvest  ;  anil  manv 
reapers  arc  engaged  therein,  gathering  up 
sheaves. 

lU'dutifnl  HhfturrA,  trhit*  with  purity  nml  Irnth, 
Which  ever  lie  soaU«r«d  in  th«  pathway  or  youth. 
And  should  we  not  accept  it  as  an  cucour- 
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agement,  that  so  many  are  willing  to  enter 
into  this  field  of  labor? 

Throughout  the  Society  of  Friends  these 
institutions  are  springing  up,  here  one,  and 
there  another,  until  they  are  becoming  ex- 
tensively multiplied. 

That  they  will  be,  if  properly  conducted, 
instrumental  in  effecting  much  good  among 
the  children  and  youth,  (as  well  as  adults), 
who  may  become  recipients  of  their  benefits, 
is  a  question  which  it  is  believed  by  many 
admits  not  of  a  single  doubt. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society, 
saw  and  felt  the  importance  of  religiously 
educating  children,  and  urged,  in  his  day, 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  connection 
with  almost  every  meeting  set  up.  And 
when  we  remember  that  with  early  Friends 
religion  was  the  business  of  life,  we  may 
readily  comprehend  what  must  have  been 
the  character  of  their  schools.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  First-day  schools  was  not  then 
manifest.  But  at  the  present  time  we  find 
the  case  far  different.  Thus  it  has  remained 
for  us  in  this  age  to  institute  this  class  of 
schools  among  us,  and  there  are  those  who 
are  deeply  impressed  with  our  utter  inability 
to  dispense  with  them. 

Society  requires  of  its  members  a  com- 
pliance with  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
and  that  no  violation  of  principle  shall  occur — 
a  requirement  that  places  our  Society  under  an 
obligation  to  prepare  its  members  for  the 
fulfilment  thereof.  And  may  not  these 
schools  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  means  to 
be  made  use  of  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose?  Can  we  reasonably  expect 
good  fruits  without  first  sowing  or  planting 
good  seed,  and  doing  all  that  we  can  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  ?  There  are  some,  doubtless, 
who  consider  this  the  exclusive  duty  of 
parents  and  guardians.  Much,  truly,  neces- 
sarily devolves  upon  them  ;  and  in  no  wise 
can  scholastic  training  release  these  from 
their  beautiful  and  sacred  obligations.  Nei 
ther  can  their  faithfulness  exonerate  Society 
from  the  performance  of  its  special  allotment 
towards  its  young  members.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  associated  effort,  in  the  form  of 
these  schools,  in  order  to  endeavor,  under  the 
Divine  guidance  and  blessing,  to  assist  in 
erecting  the  standard  of  Eternal  Truth  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young. 

Here  Biblical  knowledge  may  be  acquired 
during  the  important  period  referred  to, 
much  of  which,  perchance,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  a  love  for  Christian  principles  be 
stimulated  and  strengthened,  as  enunciated 
by  the  blessed  Jesus  in  His  sermon  on  the 
mount;  and  impressions  received,  the  bene- 
ficent influence  of  which  may  be  potent  to 
mould  the  character  and  shape  the  course  of 


their  lives.  Therefore  I  would  entreat  all 
who  feel  themselves  called  to  this  work  as 
teachers  to  be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  but 
gird  up  the  loins  of  the  mind,  put  on  the 
armor  of  love,  and  go  forth,  shielded  by  faith, 
on  your  holy  and  beautiful  mission,  training 
these  immortal  natures  for  immortal  life: 
and  be  assured  your  recompense  will  be  just, 
your  reward  will  be  great,  for 

"  He  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and 
gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  that  both  he 
that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice 
together."  John  ix.  36. 


From  the  London  Friend. 
A  WINTER  SONG. 

"The  day  ia  Thine,  the  night  also  is  Thine;  Thou  hast  pre- 
pared the  light  and  the  sun;  Thou  hast  set  all  tho  borders  of 
the  earth  ;  Thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter."— Ps.  74  :  16, 17. 

Hope  on  my  soul,  for  summer  days 

Will  surely  come  again  ; 
And  winter  may  be  bright  with  praise, 

Though  often  dark  with  pain. 
Imprisoned  safe  the  harvest  lies, 

Until  the  showers  of  spring, 
Until  the  sunny  summer  skies 

Their  warmth  and  music  bring. 
Fear  not  the  chill  and  wintry  wind 

That  whistles  round  thy  cot, 
The  gusts  may  chinks  and  crannies  find, 

The  tempest  enters  not. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  better  home 

In  glory  bright  and  fair, 
Where  pelting  rain  can  never  come, 

For  all  is  sunshine  there. 
Be  patient  then,  a  little  while  ; 

The  howling  storm  may  roar, 
'Tis  but  to  herald  summer's  smile, 

Its  discord  soon  is  o'er. 
Come  driving  sleet ;  come  snow  and  hail  ; 

Come  chill  and  wintry  blast ; 
The  rainbow  promise  cannot  fail, 

And  summer  comes  at  last. 

Selected. 
BEAUTIFUL  HANDS. 
Such  beautiful,  beautiful  hands, 

They're  neither  white  nor  small, 
And  you,  I  know,  would  scarcely  think 

That  they  were  fair  at  all. 
I've  looked  on  hands  whose  form  and  hue 

A  sculptor's  dream  might  be, 
Yet  are  these  aged  wrinkled  hands 

Most  beautiful  to  me. 
Such  beautiful,  beautiful  hands — 

Though  heart  were  weary  and  sad, 
These  patient  hands  kept  toiling  on 

That  the  children  might  be  glad. 
I  almost  weep,  as  looking  back 

To  childhood's  distant  day, 
I  think  how  these  hands  rested  not, 

When  mine  were  at  their  play. 
Such  beautiful,  beautiful  hands, 

They're  growing  feeble  now  ; 
For  time  and  pain  have  left  their  work 

On  hand,  and  heart,  and  brow. 
Alas  !  alas  !  the  nearing  time, 

And  the  sad,  sad  day  to  me, 
When  'neath  the  daisies,  out  of  sight, 

These  hands  will  folded  be. 
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Bat  oh!  beyond  this  shadow-lamp, 

Where  all  is  bright  and  fair, 
I  know  full  well  these  dear  old  hands 

Will  palms  of  victory  bear. 
Where  crystal  streams,  through  endless  years, 

Flow  over  golden  sands, 
And  where  the  old  grow  young  again, 

I'll  clasp  my  mother's  hands. 

 • — — •  

The  following,  taken  from  an  editorial  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  we  commend  to  the 
practical  attention  of  the  class  to  whom  it  es- 
pecially refers  : 

PERILS  OF  THE  YOUNG. 

Young  people  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
avoid  bad  habits.    If  a  young  man  be  idle, 
lie  will  make  others  idle.    If  he  be  dishonor- 
able in  business  or  extravagant,  or  does  not 
pay  his  debts,  he  saps  that  credit,  confidence 
and  honor,  which  is  the  life  of  business  pros- 
perity.   Where  these  or  other  vicious  princi- 
ples prevail  among  the  youth  of  a  nation,  it 
may  sisk  into  degradation,  and  eventually  be 
destroyed.    On  the  other  hand,  where  an  in- 
dustrious, orderly,  just  and  honorable  char- 
acter pertains  to  the  youth  of  a  people,  it 
insures  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  nation 
at  large.    In  youth  comes  the  crisis  of  life. 
Those  who  choose  well,  rise  like  the  morning 
sun  higher  and  higher,  but  those  who  fail  at 
this  crisis,  sink  among  the  perils  that  sur- 
round them,  often  to  rise  no  more.    At  no 
time  are  passion  and  energy  so  strong,  and 
experience  so  weak,  as  at  the  point  where 
parents  and  guardians  relinquish  authority, 
and  the  young  man  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  directing  himself.    It  is  then  that 
the  mind  and  the  body  are  strong,  courage, 
hope  and  enterprise  ardent,  and  the  appe- 
tites and  inclinations  powerful.  Passions, 
j  when  latent  in  the  breast,  need  but  a  spark 
s  of  temptation  to  inflame  them.    If  they  were 
:  all  pure,  and  properly  harmonised,  the  young 
man  would  perhaps  find  in  them  that  which 
l:  would  give  strength  to  his  virtue,  and  an  in- 
I  stinct,  which,  supplying  the  place  of  experi- 
ence, would  guide  him  aright.    But  i*  is  not 
j  so.    He  may  have  inherited  the  moral  de- 
I  linquencies  of  the  parent  as  much  as  his  phy- 
sical disorders.    The  currents  and  fashions  of 
prevailing  wickedness  make  it.  difficult  lor  a 
I  young  man  to  keep  clear  of  them.  "What 
j  avails  the  skill  of  the  mariner  in  the  midst  of 
the  whirlpool ?    He  may  steer  by  Ins  com- 
pass, and  set  his  sails,  and  seem  to  be  moving 
aright,  while  he  is  really  drifting  into  llie 
fatal  current.    The  young  man,  led  by  his 
youthful  associates  info  the  haunts  of  dissi- 
pation and  vice,  is.  being  insensibly  drawn 
into  the  fatal  current,    lie  may  be  amiable, 
and  even  innocent  at  first,  but  after  a  time 
his  face  is  Hushed,  and  his  brow  contracted 


with  anxiety,  for  he  feels  that  he  is  rushing 
into  the  whirlpool  of  guilt  that  may  end  in 
his  destruction. 

Good  habits  firmly  fixed  are  the  best  thing 
to  guide  the  young  through  the  journey  of 
life  in  a  wise  and  honorable  manner.  Money 
cannot  do  it ;  nor  talents  and  education,  nor 
powerful  connections  and  fashionable  man- 
ners. Neither  can  philosophy,  or  even  inno- 
cence and  amiability  do  it.  All  these  may 
fade  before  temptation,  like  snow  before  the 
sun.  Earnest  and  active  devotion  to  duty, 
to  virtuous  principles  and  the  practice  of 
honor,  honesty,  morality  and  justice,  are  ne- 
cessary to  combat  the  dangers  by  which  the 
young  are  surrounded.  Some  habits  should 
be  checked ;  others  stimulated ;  some  need 
pruning,  and  others  weeding  out,  root  and 
branch.  If  taken  in  time,  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
duty  to  keep  the  garden  of  the  mind  in  order, 
but  if  the  weeds  get  the  upper  hand,  the  task 
will  be  one  of  increasing  difficulty. 

WHAT  A  KINDERGARTEN  IS,  AND  WBIAT  IT  IS 
NOT. 

Madame  Matilda  H.  Kriege  writes  on  this 
subject  as  follows : 

"  There  exist  some  false  suppositions  and 
misapprehensions  as  to  what  a  Kindergarten 
is.  Several  schools  for  young  children  have 
adopted  the  name,  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood in  this  country  to  mean  .a  primary 
school  where  the  discipline  is  not  so  strict  as 
in  other  regular  schools — a  kind  of  play- 
school where  children  are  allowed  a  little 
more  freedom,  but  are  otherwise  instructed  in 
the  way  which  is  customary  in  primary 
schools.  Some  bring  it  in  connection  with 
object  teaching,  as  being  the  only  feature  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  primary  school. 

A  Kindergarten  proper,  according  to  Froe- 
bel's  system,  as  it  exists  in  Germany,  is  yet 
to  be  established  in  this  country.  It  is  my 
intention  to  do  this.  I  do  not  wish  to  cuter 
into  competition  with  other  Kindergartens 
existing.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  real  Kindergarten, 
which  must  upon  its  own  merits,  and  will  be 
appreciated  in  time  when  it  becomes  lully 
known. 

A  true  Kindergarten  is  the  primary  stops  of 
a  consummate  system  of  education.  It  is  edu- 
cation while  young — education  in  its  widest 
sense,  not  mere  teaching.  Froebel'a  method 
is  nature's  method,  for  he  has  found  the  laws 
of  what  has  at  all  times  been  serviceable  for 
the  education  of  the  human  race,  and  ha* 
systematized  these  laws.  He  clean  away  ill 
obstacles  and  hinderanees  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  human  being,  physically, 
morally,  and  mentally,  and  aids  by  proper 
treatment  and  care,  as  a  gardener  does  for 
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his  plants,  their  perfect  development,  accord- 
ing to  each  individuality.  Object  teaching  is 
only  an  element  that  enters  somewhat  into 
the  instruction  in  a  Kindergarten.  It  is  not 
a  system  by  itself  which  could  supply  all 
wants,  and  never  can  become  one. 

Play  is  the  mode  in  which  the  activity  of 
children  manifests  itself ;  to  make  play  serve 
as  the  means  of  instruction  and  development 
of  all  the  faculties  of  children,  artistic  and 
inventive,  without  taking  away  its  character 
as  play — this  was  the  great  discovery  of 
Froebel.  Plow  this  is  done,  cannot  here  be 
described,  but  every  true  Kindergarten  will 
exemplify  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  idle  play. 
To  let  the  children  play  at  random,  or  to  let 
them  mechanically  imitate  a  few  occupations 
of  the  Kindergarten,  does  not  do  this,  nor  an- 
swer the  purpose.  There  has  to  be  system, 
gradation,  progression  in  it,  which  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  teacher  according  to  laws. 

Proebel's  system  is  no  specialty,  nor  is  it  a 
hobby.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  human 
education  and  development,  and  does  not  end 
with  the  Kindergarten,  which  is  merely  its 
beginning  or  stage  for  the  earlier  period  of 
life.    Herald  of  Health.    Boston  Transcript 

I T  E*M  S . 

The  Indians. — Gen.  Wm.  B.  Hazen,  commanding 
the  Southern  Indian  District,  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  Indian  Commission, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  collecting 
at  Fort  Cobb,  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
Government,  under  his  direction,  some  8,000  or 
10,000  of  the  wild  Camanches  and  Kiowas,  and 
other  Indians,  who  of  all  those  upon  the  plains 
have  been  least  affected  by  contact  with  the  white 
man.  Gen.  Hazen  suggests  that  some  person  should 
be  sent  by  the  Indian  Commission  to  Fort  Cobb,  to 
study  and  learn  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  In- 
dians. He  further  writes  that  practical  missiona- 
ries, of  good  moral  character,  who  should  be  young 
and  active,  of  the  following  vocations — farmers, 
house  builders,  gardeners,  fruiterers  and  cattle 
raisers,  with  such  aids  as  wiJl  enable  them  to  in- 
struct in  all  these  branches — can  do  much  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  assist  greatly  in  solving  the 
true  problem  of  Indian  amelioration. 

One  thousand  miles  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
completed,  is  the  announcement  of  a  telegram  from 
the  canyons  of  Northern  Utah.  One  year  ago  the 
terminus  of  the  road  was  at  Evans'  Pass,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Black  Hill  Mountains,  540  miles  west  of 
Omaha.  To  day  it  is  1000  miles.  The  difference 
between  these  figures  gives  as  the  achievement  of  a 
single  year  460  miles  of  telegraph  and  railroad  built 
and  supplied  with  all  the  machinery,  equipments, 
and  fixtures  necessary  to  a  first-class  railroad.  This 
460  miles,  if  built  upon  the  route  and  parallel  to 
the  New  York  &  Erie  Railroad,  would  cover  the 
whole  distance  from  New  York  to  Dunkirk.  And 
as  the  engineering  difficulties  are  probably  as  great 
on  the  Union  Pacific  line  as  they  are  on  the  line 
supposed,  the  candid  reader  who  has  carefully 
noted  the  work  upon  the  Erie  Road  will  get  a  better 
idea  of  the  wonders  accomplished  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Company,  which  seem,  even  to  practical  men, 
so  much  more  like  fiction  than  reality. 


The  Tunnel  under  the  English  Channel,  at  Doveij 
it  is  asserted,  will  have  to  be  bored  through  a  chall|j 
formation,  and  though  the  actual  perforation  will; 
be  easy,  yet  the  pressure  of  the  sea  upon  the  yieldll 
ing  rock  will  be  immense.  In  building  the  Thame  l! 
tunnel,  the  water  burst  through  the  roof  several' 
times,  and  Brunei,  the  engineer,  nearly  lost  his  lifrjjj 
during  one  of  these  irruptions  of  the  river.  In  th4 
event  of  a  violent  storm  the  danger  of  a  breallf 
would  be  imminent,  and  the  workmen,  having  t4 
run  several  miles  to  obtain  a  refuge,  would  havifjj 
but  poor  opportunity  to  escape.  The  difficulty  o<j: 
ventilating  such  a  tunnel  must  prove  to  be  verrjj, 
great.  But,  notwithstanding  these  serious  objections  i 
three  eminent  English  engineers  have  pronouncec  j! 
the  plan  to  be  feasible,  and  the  estimated  cost,  forty  ! 
five  millions  dollars,  to  be  reasonable. 

Family  Ice  Houses. — A  plan  of  constructing  j| 
cheap  ice  house,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  larg<| 
family  living  in  the  country,  near  a  pond  of  fresM 
water,  has  recently  been  suggested.  A  frame  buildft 
ing,  twelve  feet  square  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high.ij 
it  is  asserted,  will  be  sufficiently  capacious  for  all 
purposes.  The  house  should  be  supported  on  postr[ 
elevated  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  to  securttf 
proper  drainage,  and  should  be  constructed  of  three*! 
inch  joists,  with  an  outer  boarding,  and  having  injf 
side  another  series  of  uprights,  also  boarded,  fromi 
six  to  ten  inches  removed  from  the  outer  shell.  The*! 
floor  should  be  made  of  solid  plank,  and  the  spacer 
between  the  two  walls  should  be  filled  with  tan,a 
sawdust,  straw  or  chaff;  when  a  roof  of  good  pitch  if 
is  added,  the  ice  house  is  complete.  A  drain  foitt 
water  should  be  made  from  the  floor,  and  the  spate  J 
above  the  uprights,  between  a  loose  flooring  and*? 
the  pitch  of  the  roof,  filled  with  straw  or  hay,  onj' 
some  similar  dry,  porous  material.  On  the  roof 
should  be  a  ventilator,  the  top  defended  from  the  f 
rain  or  snow. 

The  ice  should  be  packed  in  one  sol'd  mass,  than 
sidles  not  reaching  the  inner  walls  of  the  building,.! 
but  allowing  a  space  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  allllj 
around.    The  top  of  the  ice  should  be  covered  with  " 
straw,  and  the  door  should  be  like  the  sides  of  the? 
building,  or  double  doors  should  be  made,  one  im! 
the  outer  and  the  other  in  the  inner  wall.  Morn-ip 
ing-glories  or  any  climbing  vine  should  "be  planted  f 
around  the  building,  and  should  be  made  to  creep i|» 
up  the  walls  and  over  the  roof,  as  an  additional  de-'  f 
fence  against  the  burning  summer  sun.    A  build-ifl 
ing  of  this  kind,  it  is  asserted,  could  be  erected  imj 
one  or  two  days  by  two  men,  even  if  they  were  not  m 
practical  carpenters. 

The  great  lifting  power  of  growing  trees  is  illus-h 
trated  in  the  cemetery  at  Old  Cambridge,  Mass.  A  i 
small  tree  has  grown  through  a  chink  between  two  i  f 
stones,  lifted  another  heavy  tomb  stone  some  inches,  M 
and  pushed  a  stout  iron  railing  off  the  perpendicular  j  I 
by  the  force  of  its  growth. 

Mars  is  better  known  than  any  other  body  in  the  l|J 
solar  system.    Its  physical  relations  resemble  those  ; 
of  our  earth.    The  same  maybe  said  to  some  extent  f* 
of  Venus,  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  but  some  of  the  rfl 
physical  characteristics  of  all  of  them  differ   so  I  I 
greatly  from  those  of  the  earth  that  there  is  strong  |j 
reason  to  doubt  whether  living  beings,  such  as  in-  i 
habit  our  globe,  could  exist  in  those  planets  at  all.  i 
the  subject  is  deeply  interesting,  however,  as  show-  j 
ing  the  far-reaching  character  of  modern  science,  j 
which  can  penetrate  distances  hundreds  of  millions  •< 
of  miles  from  the  earth,  and  by  a  mere  analysis  of  I 
light  and  vapors  determine  with  a  reasonable  cer-  ' 
tainty  the  materials  of  which  those  far  off  worldi  J 
are  composed. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   "THE  FELLS   OF  SWARTH- 
MOOR HALL." 
(Continued  from  page  755  ) 

The  following  letter,  written  just  two 
months  after  the  sentence  of  premunire  was 
confirmed  against  Margaret  Fell,  alludes  to 
very  critical  family  affairs. 

John  Rous  to  Margaret  Fell. 
"  Mile-end,  21st  7th  mo.  (November),  1664. 

"  Dear  Mother, — My  very  true  and  fervent 
love  is  hereby  given,  and  very  dearly  remem- 
bered to  thee,  with  dear  G.  F.  and  my  sister 
Rachel.  Thy  letter  to  my  sister  Mary,  by 
last  post,  we  received.  I  was  once  with  my 
sister,  to  speak  with  my  brother  Fell,  but  lie 
was  not  at  home,  and  since,  I  was  there  and 
carried  thy  letter  to  him,  and  then  they  said 
he  was  gone  to  Whitehall ;  we  have  not  Been 
him  now  about  a  fortnight,  and  so  know  not 
what  he  hath  done,  nor  how  far  he  hath  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  I  spoke  with  Thomas  Speed,  who 
was  last  week  with  him  at  Whitehall,  where 
he  searched  the  record  where  all  BUch  things, 
if  they  are  given  away,  are  entered,  and  T.  B. 
told  me  they  could  not  And  that  it  was  then 
granted  to  any  one.      Mv  sister  told  me  my 

brother  was  with  Col.  Kirby,  and  that  he  was 

very  courteous  to  him,  but  il  is  well  known 
what  his  fair  words  nunc  to.      1  forgot  in  mv 

Last  to  give  thee  an  account  ofwhat  I  had 
done  about  the  £86  my  brother  was  to  pay 
Robt.  Pring.  I,  perceiving  that  mv  brother 
was  in  a  great  strait  about  the  money  and 


knew  not  where  to  get  it,  and  that  the  non- 
payment of  it  would  turn  much  to  his  dis- 
credit, upon  his  promise  to  repay  it  me  in  a 
month,  I  told  Robt.  Pring  I  would  see  him 
satisfied ;  this  I  did  before  I  received  thy  first 
letter  about  it,  and  before  I  saw  thy  last  to 
my  sister  Mary  I  had  paid  the  money.  I  was 
not  willing  to  drive  it  off  long  after  I  had 
passed  my  word  for  it,  lest  Robt.  Pring  should 
have  had  any  hard  thoughts  concerning  me 
for  not  paying  it,  and  so  when  rents  come  in 
I  would  desire  thee  to  reserve  so  much  for 
me,  lest  my  brother  when  he  come  down  dis- 
pose of  it  otherwise,  which  would  turn  my 
kindness  to  him  into  a  prejudice  to  myself. 
When  I  have  an  answer  to  my  last  to  thee  I 
may  write  further  to  that  business,  not  haying 
much  at  present  to  write,  only  last  week  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  P.  Evans,  wherein  was 
inclosed  one  to  thee,  which  I  do  not  judge 
worth  paying  postage  for  so  fir,  nor  worth 
troubling  thee  with;  but  this  I  perceive  by 
his  letter,  they  were  all  much  troubled  at 
thine,  anil  he  thinks  it  may  be  ninth  preju- 
dice to  me,  for  he  thus  writes  :  *  I  desire  thee 
by  the  next  to  write  to  thy  father  ami  mother 
and  excuse  thyself  in  this  matter,  for  I  per- 
ceive the  thing  may  work  much  to  thy 
prejudice  else,  and  thy  father  will  not  sign 
the  bond,  neither  will  there  be  need  for  thee 
to  press  it  either  in  relation  to  thyself  or  wife> 
for  I  perceive  his  intentions  are  clear  con- 
cerning thee  without  such  thiugs.      I  am 
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well  satisfied  concerning  his  intentions  towards 
me  while  I  live,  hut  my  desire  is  to  get  the 
bond  signed,  that  if  I  should  die  my  wife  or 
children,  if  the  Lord  please  to  give  me  any, 
may  not  suffer;  but  I  think  it  may  be  well  to 
forbear  urging  it  till  their  spirits  are  more 
down,  and,  in  the  meantime,  if  my  signing  a 
bond  may  do  any  good,  I  shall  be  very  will- 
ing, and  shall  after  awhile,  as  opportunity 
may  offer,  write  to  my  father  to  sign  that ;  but 
I  perceive  that  the  greatness  of  the  obliga- 
tion, being  £20,000,  is  something  stumbled  at, 
so  that  if  thou  think  fit  it  be  £10,000,  or 
£12,000,  which  it  may  be,  wiil  not  be  so  much 
looked  at,  I  shall  be  willing  to  do  what  may 
be  thought  necessary  for  me  to  do,  for  I 
would  not  have  anything  wanting  to  secure  to 
my  wife  that  which  is  already  granted  her ; 
for  I  look  upon  it  she  very  well  deserves  it  if 
it  had  been  more.    My  wife  received  G.  F.'s 
dear  lines,  which  I  forgot  to  mention  in  my 
last,  being  taken  up  so  much  with  that  busi- 
ness.    There  were  about  50  taken  from  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  yesterday,  and  about  18 
from  Mile-end.    My  wife  and  sister  are  both 
w7ell,  and  remember  their  dear  love  to  thee 
and  G.  F.     There  is  great  expectation  of  a 
war  with  the  Dutch,  and  many  ships  are  a  fit- 
ting for  it.    This  with  my  dear  love  to  thee 
is  all  at  present  from 

"  Thy  dear  son,    John  Rous." 
"  I  had  this  day  a  letter  from  my  brother 
Yeamans,  and  they  are  both  well.     Thy  let- 
ter to  my  brother  and  sister  Yeamans  I  sent 
by  the  post  last  7th  day." 

The  above  remark  about  "  brother  Yea- 
mans" is  the  first  indication  in  any  of  the  let- 
ters we  have  of  Isabel's  marriage  to  Wm. 
Yeamans,  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1664. 

By  the  forepart  of  the  letter  we  see  the 
Fells  were  anxiously  watching,  if  the  confis- 
cation were  followed  by  the  grant  of  Swarth- 
moor  Hall  to  any  of  those  virulent  persecu- 
tors who  no  doubt  had  their  eye  upon  it,  but  in 
this  one  particular  the  King  had  kept  his 
promise  so  far.  Still  they  felt  by  no  means 
secure,  for  they  well  knew  that  at  any  future 
day  he  might  assign  over  all  Margaret  Fell's 
property,  personal  and  real,  to  whomsoever 
he  chose. 

It  seems  to  have  been  very  soon,  almost 
immediately,  after  the  despatch  of  that  letter 
from  John  Rous,  that  Mary,  w7ho  was  still  on 
a  visit  with  her  sister  in  London,  became  ex- 
tremely ill.  The  nature  of  her  disease  is  not 
stated  in  the  only  communication  which  al- 
ludes to  it ;  bat  we  know  the  metropolis  was 
just  then  on  the  eve  of  that  dreadful  plague, 
which  suddenly  swept  thousands  on  thousands 
into  eternity,  the  earlier  form  of  which  was 
spotted  fever,  and  whether  or  not  it  were  one 


of  these  premonitory  cases  of  the.  fearful 
malady  is  not  clear,  yet  it  seems  most  prob- 
able. The  spirit  of  perfect  resignation  felt 
by  the  mother  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  be  that 
will  life  or  death  for  her  beloved  child,  is 
beautifully  manifested  in  the  letter  which  fol- 
lows : — 

Margaret  Fell  to  John  and  Margaret  Rous. 
Lancaster  Castle,  1st  of  10th  mo.  (Dec.)  1664. 
"  My  dear  son  and  daughter, — In  tender 
compassion  and  love,  and  the  feeling  of  that 
life  which  never  has  an  end,  do  I  write  unto 
you.  It  is  in  that  I  do  enjoy  my  dear  Mary  ; 
her  spirit  is  near  and  dear  and  seems  present 
with  me,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  it, 
with  the  Lord.  To  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  she  is  given  up  freely.  To  His  heaven- 
ly and  holy  will  I  freely  submit  that  every 
jot  and  tittle  thereof,  may  be  fulfilled  to  the 
glory  and  praise  of  His  great  name. 

"  My  dear  daughter,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus — He  who  has  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth,  who  gives  life  and  breath  to  all 
His  creatures,  and  takes  them  away  at  His 
pleasure — keep  down  all  unworthy  anxieties* 
In  the  invisible  holy  life  which  thou  art 
made  partaker  of,  solace  thy  soul,  and  in  a 
sense  of  the  superintending  power  of  Al- 
mighty God,  rest  satisfied  and  be  content. 
As  I  have  said  often  to  thee,  give  up  to  be 
crossed, — that  is  the  w7ay  to  please  the  Lord, 
and  to  follow  Him  in  His  own  way  and  will, 
whose  way  is  the  best ;  and  blessed  and  happy 
are  they  that  repose  on  His  arm,  and  in  Hia 
bosom.  Theirs  is  an  enduring  inheritance 
where  there  will  never  be  any  more  change. 
Dear  Margaret,  let  nothing  enter  thy  mind 
concerning  me,  for  I  am  very  well  content 
with  the  work  of  the  Lord.  I  know  your 
care  and  tenderness  was  not  w7anting  to  her  ; 
and  so  be  all  satisfied  and  content  with  the 
will  of  the  Lord ;  let  neither  murmuring  nor 
repining  enter  any  of  your  minds.  Let  not 
sorrow  fill  your  hearts,  for  we  have  all  cause 
to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  evermore,  and  *I  most 
of  all.  I  who  brought  her  up  for  the  Lord, 
wThom  I  am  sure  is  her  true  owner,  and  there- 
in is  my  joy — blessed  be  His  holy  name  who 
has  given  me  her  to  that  end,  that  He  might 
take  her  away  at  His  pleasure. 

"  All  your  three  sisters  were  here  with  me 
when  we  received  the  letters,  and  it  wras  well 
it  was  so.  I  intend  they  shall  stay  two  or 
three  days  more  [in  Lancaster]  till  the  ses- 
sions be  ended.  Thus  it  hath  pleased  the 
Lord  to  divide  us  equally ; — you  being  to- 
gether there,  and  we  together  here :  blessed 
be  His  holy  name ! 

"  Last  week  I  wrote  my  mind  concerning 
your  brother  Fell,  and  I  would  desire  to 
know  his  mind  as  to  what  he  intends  to  do  as 
shortly  as  may  be,  for  we  wish  to  make  a  sale 
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}f  some  part  of  the  goods.  But  if  he  comes 
to  live  in  the  country  and  to  take  things  into 
his  own  hands,  we  should  make  a  sale  of  all, 
and  he  shall  have  what  he  sees  fitting.  I 
would  have  you  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
the  country,  and  as  soon  as  may  be. 

"Your  sisters  Sarah,  Susan,  and  Rachel, 
who  are  all  here,  remember  their  dear  love 
to  you  and  to  their  brother  Fell,  and  their 
brother  and  sister  Yeamans.  No  more,  but 
rest  your  dear  mother, 

"  Margaret  Fell." 

"  It  is  much  satisfaction  to  me  that  you  let 
nie  know  all  along  how  it  was  with  her.  It 
was  very  well  done  of  you. 

"  Colonel  Rirby  causes  our  bonds  to  be  re- 
newed and  straitened  more  and  more.  They 
lock  up  George  Fox,  under  pretence  of  an 
order  that  came  from  London.  Get  the  en- 
closed letter  of  G.  F.'s  sent  to  Gilbert  Latey, 
that  G.  Whitehead  and  he  may  draw  out 
from  it  what  they  see  convenient.  The  enclosed 
to  thy  brother  Fell,  deliver  to  him  thyself." 

The  original  of  the  above  letter,  which  is 
in  the  Devonshire  House  Collection,  is  thus 
directed  : — 

"  To  John  Rous,  Mercht. 

at  the  Bear  <fe  Fountain  in 
Loathbury  in 
London. 
These  deliver  with  care." 

(Endorsed  by  G.  F.)  "  M.  F.  when  she  was 
a  prisoner,  sent  this  to  her  son  John  Rous, 
1664." 

Mary  recovered  again,  and  returned  to  her 
ancestral  home  amid  the  lakes  and  moun- 
tains of  the  north  ;  whilst  deeper  and  deeper 
the  dark  and  fearful  clouds  of  pestilence  and 
persecution  spread  over  the  metropolis. 
Again  her  dedicated  mother  pressed  her  to 
her  bosom,  and  blessed  the  Lord  with  fervent 
thankfulness  that  He  had  given  her  back 
her  child  from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. 
But  that  meeting  between  mother  and  daugh- 
ter took  place  within  the  gloomy  confines  of 
the  castle  prison,  not  as  in  past  times  in  their 
own  fair  Hall.  Yet  even  in  prison  her  joy 
could  be  full.  She  who  before  in  that  darker 
hour  declared  from  within  those  same  walls, 
"  We  have  all  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
evermore,  and  I  most  of  all,"  was  happy  even 
in  bonds,  because  the  Lord  was  with  her,  and 
it  was  His  presence  shed  around,  that  peace 
and  joy,  "  which  passeth  understanding." 

Meantime,  Ellis  Hooks,  of  London,  kept 
Margaret  Fell  duly  informed  of  the  general 
proceedings  in  and  near  the  Metropolis  re- 
specting the  Friends.  In  one  of  the  many 
.letters  lie  wrote  to  her  about  this  time,  he 
says:— 

"I  think  it  is  two  weeks  since  I  wrote  to  thee, 
therefore  I  must  now  give  thee  an  account  of 


what  passed  at  the  Session  house  last  we  =k 
Yesterday,  at  Hicks'  Hall,  four  women  Friends 
were  sentenced  to  eleven  months'  imprison- 
ment or  40/.  fine,  they  having  husbands. 
Twelve  or  thirteen  men  and  women  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  transported  to  any  of  the  foreign 
plantations.    At  the  Old  Baily,  about  forty- 
six  Friends  were  called,  and  sixteen  of  them 
would  not  answer  [not  guilty]  according  to 
their  form,  and  so  yesterday  they  were  sen- 
tenced by  the  Recorder,  those  that  had  hus- 
bands to  Bridewell  for  twelve  months,  or  20''. 
fine ;  the  men  were  sentenced  to  Barbadoes, , 
and  the  women-maids  to  Jamaica.  About- 
sixteen  last  Seventh-day  pleaded,  and  were 
tried  by  a  jury,  which  jury  were  twice  sent 
out,  not  agreeing  in   their  verdict.  The 
judges  (Hide  and  Keeling)  talked  much  to 
them,  but  they  could  not  agree,  six  of  them 
standing  very  much  for  Friends.     Some  of 
them  pleaded  notably  for  Friends,  saying 
they  did  not  deny  but  that  they  were  guilty 
of  meeting  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  but  they 
said  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  fact  charged 
against  them,  viz.,  attending  a  seditious  meet- 
ing.   One  of  the  jury  declared  the  witnesses 
were  not  competent  persons  (being  common 
drunkards)  to  swear  against  honest  men.  So 
the  judges  were  very  angry  with  the  jury,  and 
bound  them  in  1001.  bond  a-piece,  to  answer 
it  at  the  King's-bench  bar.    The  four  jailers 
at  Newgate  were  all  the  witnesses  that  came 
in  against  Friends,  except  one  of  the  mar- 
shal's men. 

"  The  seven  Friends  at  Hertford,  that  were 
first  sentenced  to  be  banished,  are  come  back 
from  Gravesend  again,  and  all  their  goods 
are  set  on  shore.  1  hear  the  owners  intend 
to  send  their  ship  another  way.  They  have 
sentenced  twenty-one  at  Hertford  since." 

(To  be  continued.) 
THE  TRUE  LIFE. 

The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  ;  to  be  exposed  to 
darkness  and  to  light;  to  pace  around  the 
mill  of  habit  and  turn  the  wheel  of  wealth; 
to  make  reason  our  book-keeper,  and  turn 
thought  into  implements  of  trade — this  is  not 
life.  In  all  this,  but  a  poor  fraction  of  the 
consciousness  of  humanity  is  awakened,  and 
the  sanctities  still  slumber  which  make  it 
worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth,  love, 
beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone  can  give  vitality 
(<>  the  mechanism  of  existence.  The  laugh  of 
mirt(g,  which  vibrates  through  the  heart;  the 
tearoAwhich  freshen  the  dry  wastes  within  ; 
the  mn»cle,  that  brings  childhood  hack;  the 
prayer,  that  calls  us  near;  the  doubt,  which 
makes  us  meditate  ;  the  hardship,  that  forces 
us  to  struggle;  the  wixiety,  that  ends  in  trust 
— these  are  the  true  nourish  menu?  of  natural 
being. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  THERE  IS  A  PLEASURE  IN  THE  PATHLESS 
WOOD." 

How  delightful  are  the  mind's  wanderings 
through  the  magnificent  works  of  Deity, 
halting  at  times  to  take  a  survey  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  where  the  touch. of  His  finger 
has  left  an  ever-abiding  glory.  Nor  does  the 
eye  tire  in  its  gaze  when  the  heart  is  lifted 
up  in  thanksgiving  and  praise.  The  lofty 
pine,  the  tall  cedar,  ever  green,  emblems  of 
virtue  and  love,  through  summer's  heat  and 
winter's  cold,  stretch  their  limbs  toward 
heaven,  and  seem  to  say  to  the  all  Father,  here 
we  are,  uprising  in  all  the  beauty  wherewith 
Thou  hast  clothed  us.  We  have  obeyed  thy 
behest,  moved  only  as  the  gentle  breezes 
moved  us,  and  bowed  as  the  fierce  gales 
passed  over  us.  To  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
these  in  summer's  heat,  is  indeed  a  pleasing 
gratification,  for  while  enjoying  the  refreshing 
influence  outwardly,  there  may  come  also  the 
charm  of  that  ever-presiding  Spirit,  that  out 
of  chaos  brought  forth  all  this  perfection. 
Oh !  if  human  beings  would  stand  as  true  to 
the  Author  of  their  being,  what  moral  im- 
provement and  loveliness  in  every  day  life 
would  shine  forth !  As  the  violet  blooms 
under  the  outspread  branches  of  the  oak,  and 
the  vine  twines  around  its  trunk,  so  would  all 
the  kind  and  soothing  attentions  flow  out 
through  associations  of  intelligent  beings,  the 
strong  sustaining  ihe  weak,  selfishness  yield- 
ing to  duty,  obligations  of  trust  fulfilled,  har- 
mony and  peace  presiding  and  blessing  com- 
munities and  households. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods." 
But  description  fails  to  portray  what  the 
heart  feels  in  contemplating  the  munificence 
of  the  great  Creator.  I  would  invite  all  who 
are  at  ail  disposed  to  ennui  or  distrust  to 
turn  their  thoughts  upward  and  number  their 
blessings.  The  sun  shines  alike  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  the  rain  descends  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
share  alike  in  these  bountiful  provisions. 
Art  thou  pressed  with  cares  or  tired  with  the 
perfidy  of  men,  retire,  at  least  in  mind,  into 
some  quiet  nook,  or  sit  thee  down  by  some 
sweetly-gliding  brook,  or  if  too  much  ruffled 
for  this,  turn  in  thought  to  the  vast  wilder- 
ness where  the  feet  of  men  never  trod,  view 
its  sublime  solitude,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  its  undisturbed  domain,  and  the  majesty 
of  eternal  goodness  will  surround  thee,  and 
show  thee  the  littleness  of  all  these  vexations 
and  the  sources  whence  they  rise  when  com- 
pared with  the  Power  that  spoke  worlds  into 
existence.  Then  will  He  say  to  all  these  dis- 
turbing things,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  and  com- 
mission his  angels  to  prepare  a  repast,  as  he 
did  for  his  Prophet  Elijah,  that  will  strengthen 


thee  for  the  remainder  of  life's  journey. 
"There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore." 
Who  has  not  felt  it  while  standing  by  the 
great  deep,  viewing  its  fathomless  expanse, 
with  heart  uplifted  to  Him  by  whose  fiat  the 
waters  were  gathered  into  one  place  and 
bounds  set, — "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further."  Who  has  not  felt  it,  when  these 
have  rolled  and  foamed  mountain  high  and 
receded  again  to  their  allotted  place ;  nor  is 
the  ecstasy  less  when  in  their  more  gentle 
murmurs,  never  ceasing,  they  rise  and  recede, 
loving  the  feet  of  the  admirer  as  the}T  pass. 

"  There  is  society  where  none  intrude."  Oh, 
yes,  the  highest,  purest,  and  best  of  all. 
"  The  soul's  well  beloved,"  the  presence  of 
Him,  who  to  the  humble  wayfarer  journeying 
to  the  land  of  Beulah  is  "  thechiefest  among 
ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely."  Were 
it  not  so,  seclusion  would  mean  desertion ; 
but  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  chamber  of  the 
suffering  ones  is  hallowed  by  His  presence, 
gloom  is  chased  away  by  the  smile  of  His 
countenance,  while  in  confidence  they  look 
up  and  say,  "  Though  Thou  slay  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  in  Thee;"  and  in  love  He  answers, 
"There  shall  not  a  hair  of  your  head  perish ; 
in  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 

1st  mo.  15th,  1869.  S.  Hunt. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  CALL  TO  DUTY. 

That  the  great  truths  which  form  the 
underlying  principles  of  Christianity,  as  ex- 
pounded by  our  fathers,  were  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  human  family,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  earnest- 
minded  seekers  after  truth,  in  every  condition 
of  life,  amongst  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  on  this  continent,  embraced 
them.  Many  of  these,  following  the  example 
of  the  first  disciples,  "  went  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  word."  Multitudes  were  gathered 
under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
through  their  instrumentality. 

The  world  owres  much  to  those  steadfast 
champions  for  truth,  and  wTe,  their  descend- 
ants, owe  it  to  them  and  ourselves  to  carry 
on  the  work  so  faithfully  begun. 

"  If  we  depend  on  birthright  as  a  means  of 
recruiting  our  ranks,  we  become  at  best  a 
hereditary  organization." 

It  is  well  for  us  to  think  of  this,  weighing 
carefully  the  evidences  of  our  condition  as 
compared  with  the  various  religious  organiza- 
tions of  the  present  time. 

It  is  well,  too,  for  us  to  recognize  the  fact, 
that  each  age  has  its  wants,  which  influences 
its  acts. 

This  is  a  period  of  great  activity.  With' 
the  disenthralment  of  the  body  comes  the 
breaking  off  of  the  shackles  of  the  mind. 
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Old  creeds  are  being  re-examined  ;  old  ideas 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  our  enlarged  hu- 
manity, and,  if  found  wanting,  are  cast  aside. 
The  sects  into  which  the  Church  is  divided, 
are  making  the  most  of  this  condition  of  things. 

They  have  Sabbath  School  Societies  ;  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  both  home  and  foreign ; 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies ;  Young  Men's 
,  Christian  Associations;  Evangelical  Alli- 
ances ;  Publication  Societies ;  all  independent 
of  the  individual  organization,  in  all  of  which 
are  to  be  found  Societies  auxiliary  to  these, 
which  furnish  labor  for  all,  and  in  one  or 
another  of  which,  each  member  finds  his  or 
her  place. 

Now  how  is  it  with  us  ?    Resting  on  the 
.  rock  of  our  faith,  Christ  the  teacher  of  his 
people,  and  believing  in  the  sufficiency  of  this 
light  for  ourselves,  we  have  not  made  the 
effort  that  our  predecessors  did,  to  bring  others 
under  the  influence  of  its  Divine  rays.  We 
have  not  heard  the  voice  of  those  Watchmen 
who  have  been  calling  to  our  children  to  turn 
from  the  inner  light,  and  seek  through  some 
other  way  for  acceptance  with  the  Father  of 
.■  all  our  mercies.     We  have  not  raised  our 
banner  before  the  world,  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  calling  on  them  to  come  away  from  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  in  which  the  ingenuity 
I  of  man  has  too  often  shrouded  the  Truth,  and 
1  to  come  to.that  law  written  in  the  heart,  which, 
if  lived  up  to,  will  guide  into  all  truth. 

We  have  seen  our  dear  young  people,  when 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  our  Heavenly  Father,  feeling  that  in 
his  vineyard  there  is  work  to  be  done,  and 
...  the  query  "  Why  stand  ye  here  idle?'*  urging 
them  to  effort.  They  have  looked  over  our 
meetings, — have  seen  nothing  there  that  they 
could  take  hold  of;  have  grown  up  with  the 
idea  that  all  the  labor  of  the  Society  must 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  aged  and  the 
middle-aged  ;  and,  fearful  of  laying  an  unholy 
hand  upon  our  ark,  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  other  organizations  where 
provision  for  the  wants  of  such  has  been  made 
Thus  have  been  gathered  elsewhere  awak- 
(  ened  and  sincere  minds,  f  lint  might  have  been 
shining  lights  in  our  Church.  We,  who  ad- 
vocate the  establishment  of  First-day  schools, 
believe,  that  this  and  analagous  efforts,  under 

the  Divine  blessing,  may  prove  instrumental 
!  toward  the  enlargement  and  prosperity  of 
our  heritage. 

Our  young  people  are  asking  bread.  Shall 

we  disregard  their  appeal,  and  thus  virtually 
1  send  them  to  seek  it  elsewhere,  or  shall  we, 
as  loving  parents,  give  them  that  which  their 
spirits  crave,  and  thus  strengthen  the  hand 
which  binds  them  to  us,  so  that  their  language 
will  be,  your  people  shall  be  our  people,  and 
your  Cod  our  ( Jod.  L.  J,  El. 


For  FrieDds'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. — NO.  XIII. 

Charity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  charity.  That 
which  is  most  commonly  understood  by  the 
term  charity,  is  liberality  to  the  poor,  or  to 
benevolent  institutions.  It  is  not  this,  how- 
ever, of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  speak, 
but  of  that  other  kind  of  charity  which  is  de- 
fined to  be,"  liberality  in  judging  of  men  and 
.their  actions;  a  disposition  which  inclines  men 
to  put  the  best  construction  on  the  words  and 
actions  of  their  fellow  men."  It  is,  however, 
more  fully  defined,  and  its  nature  "and  value 
set  forth  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians:  and  his  language  as  there 
used  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  "  Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  an- 
gels, and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And 
though  1  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  un- 
derstand all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge  ; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it 
profiteth  me  nothing.  Charity  suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up.  Doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil. 
Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoice  th  in  the 
truth.  Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things. 
And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  the  true 
Christian  character  than  that  which  is  here 
portrayed  ; — a  disposition  to  be  content  with 
what  we  are,  envying  not,  and  vaunting  not 
ourselves  upon  any  assumed  superiority; — 
avoiding  all  pretensions  and  high  professions, 
according  to  all  others  the  full  merit  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled,  and  regarding  and 
holding  up  to  view  their  virtues  rather  than 
their  faults.    Such  is  charity. 

There  are  some  things  in  regard  to  which 
it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  Friends  do 
not  need  the  invocation  of  this  eminent  vir- 
tue, as  a  means  of  placing  themselves  more 
in  harmony  with  t he  divine  government, 
and  thereby  promoting  their  growth  nnd 
prosperity  as  a  religious  body.  AYhntevcr 
there  may  be  in  our  discipline  or  usages  that 
is  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  a  want  of 
charitableness,  should  be  open  to  criticism 
and  examination,  as  it  is  only  by  this  ex- 
amination that  we  can  move  forward  and 
better  our  condition. 

Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  a  dispo- 
sition has  prevailed  among  Friends,  more  in 
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times  past  than  now,  but  still  to  too  great 
an  extent,  to  consider  themselves  a  select  and 
chosen  people,  peculiarly  favored  of  the  Al- 
mighty. In  the  introduction  to  our  Disci- 
pline there  occurs  the  following  passage:  "As 
it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  in  these  latter  days, 
by  His  spirit  and  power,  .to  gather  a  people 
to  Himself;  and,  releasing  them  from  the  im- 
positions and  teachings  of  men,  to  inspire 
them  with  degrees  of  the  same  universal  love 
#nd  good  will  by  which  the  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  was  ushered  in,"  &c.  The  same 
character  of  expression  is  also  sometimes 
heard  from  our  galleries ;  and  much  as  we 
have  in  many  respects  outgrown  our  disci- 
pline, and  advanced  in  general  intelligence 
and  moral  and  religious  culture,  it  may  be 
well  feared  that  a  sentiment  of  this  kind  yet 
prevails  among  us  to  some  extent.  Any  as- 
sumption of  superiority  on  our  part  involves 
as  its  correlative  the  assumption  that  others 
are  our  inferiors,  and  hence  its  uncharitable- 
ness.  We  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  great  truth,  that  it  is  by 
works  alone,  as  distinguished  from  mere  pro- 
fession, that  we  can  promote  the  cause  of 
truth  and  our  own  welfare. 

Again,  as  it  seems  to  me,  do  we  disregard 
the  wise  teachings  of  Paul  in  applying  the  op- 
probrious term  "  hireling"  to  the  paid  ministry 
of  other  religious  denominations.  We  have 
a  right  to  our  own  views  on  this  subject,  and 
to  think  our  own  views  correct,  and  to  pro- 
mulgate them  to  the  world  ;  but  have  we  a 
right  to  apply  to  those  who  may  think  dif- 
ferently from  us,  but  to  whom  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  we  must  accord  the  same 
sincerity  that  we  claim  for  ourselves,  terms 
conveying  the  accusation  of  mercenary  ve- 
nality? It  is  true  that  the  term  "hireling" 
may  in  a  literal  sense  be  applied  to  any  one 
who  serves  for  hire  or  wages,  but  as  in  com- 
mon acceptation  it  impliesmerceuariness  or  the 
prostitution  of  one's  talents  or  services  for  hire, 
its  use  in  this  connection  is  unbecoming  a 
people  making  the  profession  we  do  as  to 
meekness,  peace,  and  good  will  toward  all 
men. 

It  is  not  intended  to  counsel  any  abate- 
ment of  our  opposition  to  a  system  by  which  a 
class  of  men  are  educated,  set  apart  and  sup- 
ported by  salaries,  as  professional  teachers 
of  the  way  of  salvation,  but  simply  to  urge 
that  in  maintaining  our  own  peculiar  viewrs, 
we  avoid  the  use  of  offensive  and  uncharita- 
ble epithets,  which,  so  far  from  promoting  our 
own  principles,  do  but  recoil  upon  ourselves, 
doing  us  an  injury  without  any  countervail- 
ing go(  d. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  also,  whether,  in  the 
treatment  of  offenders,  so-called,  Friends  are 
accustomed  to  exercise  a  degree  of  charity 


consistent  with  their  professions  of  meekness 
and  love?  "Do  you  take  due  care  regularly 
to  deal  with  all  offenders  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  without  partiality  or  unnecessary 
delay,  in  order  for  their  help,  and  where  such 
labor  is  ineffectual,  to  place  judgment  upon 
them  in  the  authority  of  Truth  ?" 

The  injunction  here  given  "regularly  to 
deal  with  all  offenders,"  and  when  labor  is  in- 
effectual "  to  place  judgment  upon  them," 
read  and  answered  as  it  is  required  to  be 
three  times  a  year  in  all  the  Preparative, 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  also  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  protracted  pro- 
ceedings incident  to  most  cases  of  alleged 
breach"  of  discipline,  seem  to  make  this  too 
much  the  business  of  the  Society.  Ought  we 
not  to  look  forward  more,  by  a  zealous  ad- 
vocacy and  holding  up  of  the  principles  we 
profess,  rather  than  to  look  backward  so 
much,  by  devoting  so  large  a  share  of  our  at- 
tention to  dealing  with  offenders. 

The  words  "to  place  judgment  upon  them 
in  the  authority  of  Truth,"  thousands  of 
times  repeated  from  the  desks  of  our  clerks, 
have  ever  sounded  to  me  harsh  and  unpleas- 
ant. How  can  we  assume  that  any  has  the 
right  to  usurp  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  undertake  in  the  authority  of 
Divine  Truth  to  place  judgment  upon  their 
fellow  members? 

These  are  criticisms  upon  what  is  regarded 
as  law  among  us, — that  is  the  Discipline ;  but 
we  must  not  consider  anything  too  sacred  for 
criticism  that  may  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, bearing  in  mind  that  criticism  does 
not  necessarily  involve  change,  unless  upon 
due  deliberation  it  proves  to  be  well  founded. 

Apart  from  the  discipline  itself,  is  there  not 
occasion  for  a  larger  charity  in  its  adminis- 
tration, much  as  we  have  improved  in  this 
respect  ?  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  vast 
numbers  that  under  a  mistaken  policy  and 
uncharitable  spirit  have  been  disowned  in 
times  past  for  marrying  others  than  members 
of  our  Society ;  and  though  this  has  mostly 
passed,  is  there  not  yet  much  room  for  im- 
provement ? 

1st  mo.,  1869.  ,     T.  H.  S. 

It  is  a  sad,  heavy  thing  to  do  anything  as 
in  obedience  to  God,  while  the  heart  is  strait- 
ened, not  enlarged  toward  Him  by  his  Divine 
love ;  but,  that  once  taking  possession,  and 
enlarging  the  heart,  that  inward  principle  of 
obedience  makes  the  outward  obedience 
sweet ;  it  is  then  a  natural  motion.  Indeed, 
the  soul  runs  in  the  ways  of  God,  as  the  sun 
in  its  course,  which  finds  no  difficulty,  being 
naturally  fitted  and  carried  to  that  motion. 
"  He  goes  forth  as  a  bridegroom,  and  rejoiceth 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. — Lcighton" 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  PLEA  FOR  A  NEW  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  settlement  of  the  Central  States  has 
collected  in  its  tide  of  immigration  people  of 
all  sects  and  almost  all  nationalities.  Find- 
ing here  no  sea-girt  or  mountain-bound  locali- 
ties, but  a  wide  and  nearly  level  area  of  fer- 
tility, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  population 
has  spread  over  a  surface  almost  as  boundless 
as  the  sea.  Those  who  seek  a  home  here  have 
generally  no  special  local  attractions,  and 
are  not  so  much  influenced  by  d. stance  as  by 
convenience;  hence  charity  will  palliate,  if  it 
does  not  excuse,  the  remoteness  of  many 
Friends  from  our  meetings.  Yet  those  silent 
influences  which  touch  and  teach  the  heart, 
incline  us  not  only  to  re-union  in  worship, 
but  to  desire  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a 
spiritual  church,  that  can  satisfy  our  human 
needs  ;  and  there  are  yearnings  with  all  those 
I  who  have  kept  their  integrity  to  be  gathered 
I    to  the  wonted  fold. 

Though  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  any 
Yearly  Meeting,  these  remote  members  are 
yet  as  amenable  to  disciplinary  requisitions 
as  those  are  who  reside  in  the  vicinities  where 
meetings  are  regularly  held,  and  the  charge 
of  delinquency   or  apathy    may  be  made 
I    against  some  who,  were  they  differently  cir- 
■   cumstanced,  might  receive  the  meed  of  ap- 
i    proval.    Pressing  home  duties  so  nearly  fill 
i    up  the  time  of  these,  that  long  and  expensive 
I    journeys  can  only  be  of  special  and  not  of 
ji    general  requisition. 

These  considerations  are  a  plea  for  the 
|    establishment  of  new  meetings,  so  near  to  all 
I    who  have  a  desire  to  attend,  that  neglect  may 
be  presumed  to  indicate  indifference.    It  is  a 
I    truth  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  the  Divine  Name,  a  Saviour  is  there  in  the 
midst;  hence  a  few  may  hold  and  establish 
meetings  for  spiritual  worship.    It  may  in- 
I    terest  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  to  know 
that  some  Friends  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  have 
for  some  time  believed  that  the  best  interests 
of  Truth  require  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Yearly  Meeting,  central,  within  the  pom* 
pass  of  (at  present)  four  Monthly  Meetings 
besides  oilier  indulged  meetings,  from  which 
latter,  it  is  expected,  two  oilier  Monthly 
Meetings  will   soon   be  formed,    A  circle  df 

150  miles,  from  centre  to  side,  would  com- 

;  prise  the  limits  oft  this  new  Yearly  Meeting. 
West,  Liberty,  in  [owa,  where,  and  in  the 

I  vicinity  of  which,  it  is  thought,  the  largest 
number  of  Friends  reside,  is  the  local  centre; 

1  and  radiating  lines  of  railway  make  it  con- 
venient, lor  all  within  the  limits  to  attend. 
These  Friends  who  on  account  of  remoteness 

'  do  not  attend  the  Yearly  Meetings  to  which 
they  now  belong,  cannot  be  of  much  real 
strength  to  them;  hence,  if  requests  are 


properly  made  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Baltimore  and  Indiana,  it  is  probable  they 
will  grant  us  the  privilege  desired.  In  the 
meantime,  such  as  feel  this  concern  should 
be  encouraged  not  to  look  too  much  to  others, 
but  do  what  is  required  at  their  hands. 
Though  not  the  first  to  whom  this  prospect 
opened,  I  have  felt  impressed  to  give  it  my 
earnest  support.  Sidney  Averill. 

Prophetdoicn,  III. 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

While  here  I  try  to  put  aside  every  thing 
but  present  enjoyment,  but  my  desire  is  not 
to  violate  any  of  the  precious  testimonies  upon 
which  I  feel  my  convictions  of  truth  are  based. 
The  older  I  grow,  the  dearer  they  become  to 
me,  and  I  could  know  no  greater  joy  than  to 
see  them  advanced.  I  will  relate  a  conversa- 
tion which  occurred  since  I  have  been  here, 
which  strengthened  me  in  believing  the  move- 
ment now  commencing  among  us  may  result 
in  bringing  others  to  see  the  excellency  of  our 
principles. 

A  few  evenings  since,  while  in  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  whom  I  always  considered 
adverse  to  Friends,  I  used  the  expression, 
"our  principles."  He  instantly  observed, 
"You  call  them  principles;  I  call  them  no- 
tions." I  said,  "  That  is  because  thou  dost 
not  understand  them."  "  No,"  he  replied,  M  I 
do  not,  nor  anyone  else."  "I  know  many 
that  do,  I  responded  ;"  but  I  did  not  think 
best  at  that  time  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
On  the  following  day  he  apologized  for  the 
remarks  he  had  made  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, saying,  "  Early  this  morning  I  awoke 
with  a  feeling  of  regret  for  the  rude  language 
I  had  used  to  you  last  evening,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Quakers  bear  their  testimo- 
nies came  forcibly  before  me,  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge of  all  the  different  sects  I  know  of 
none  whose  members  more  nearly  live  up  to 
the  principles  of  their  profession  than  the 
Quakers.  Why  do  you  not  publish  your  be- 
lief, that  all  may  understand  it?  When  our 
young  friend  8.  was  at  my  house  some  timo 
since,  I  asked  her  to  explain  to  me  the  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  of  the  Quakers.  She 
replied  she  knew  not  what  they  were.  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  not  been  instructed  in 
(hem?  She  replied  she  had  not.  Si  nee  then 
she  has  joined  another  religious  Society,  and 
I  believe  it  was  because  she  was  not  educated 
in  your  principles  and  testimonies.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  mistake  that  you  do  not  impress 
the  great  truths  which  you  profess  upon  your 
children.  I  believe,  it'  they  were  thoroughly 
educated  in  them,  I  hey  would  be  insti  umonts 

of  good  to  others. ** 
I  thought  such  a  testimony  must  stimulate 
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iue  to  greater  faithfulness  in  doing  the  little  I 
can  to  exalt  the  standard  of  right  and  truth. 

"We  have  travelled  so  far  about  1200  miles, 
and  for  the  most  part  have  enjoyed  the 
scenery.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  rides 
have  been  tedious  and  monotonous,  but  we 
have  felt  fully  compensated  in  meeting  with 
our  friends. 

The  dear  uncle  whom  I  had  desired  so  anx- 
iously to  visit  received  us  with  an  emotion 
that  choked  his  utterance.  We  are  the  first 
of  his  relatives  he  has  seen  since  he  came  out 
West.  He  is  old,  and  has  not  been  successful 
in  the  accumulation  of  property.  His  chil- 
dren are  hardy,  inured  to  toil,  affectionate, 
and  possess  good  natural  abilities,  which  will 
lead  to  aspirations  higher  than  any  they  have 
as  yet  known. 

We  were  there  over  First-day.  Being  de- 
sirous of  getting  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  the  settlement  and  to  know  some- 
thing of  their  religious  character,  we  went 
with  the  family  to  "Sunday  school."  We 
learned  that  it  is  the  custom  for  persons  of 
all  ages  to  attend,  there  being  very  few  re- 
ligious privileges  among  them,  except  such  as 
this  school  affords. 

The  teacher  of  the  Bible  class  was  absent. 
S.  was  asked  to  supply  his  place ;  he  declined, 
but  referred  them  to  me.  This  was  what.  I 
was  not  prepared  for.  I  looked  at  the  class. 
They  were  all  full-grown,  and  among  them 
one  of  the  "boys  in  blue."  With  a  fervent, 
secret  petition  for  divine  help,  of  which  I 
never  felt  the  want  more  than  at  that  moment, 
I  yielded  to  their  request.  The  lesson  for  the 
day  was  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  be- 
ginning with  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  and  four  other  verses.  I  could  not 
have  chosen  within  the  lids  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  better  portion  of  Divine  Truth.  The 
Master  was  my  helper.  The  class  was  atten- 
tive, and  I  tried  to  impress  upon  the  minds- of 
each  the  spirituality  of  our  religion, — the  inner 
life, — which  all  this  chapter  illustrates,  and 
was  led  to  review  in  brief  the  blessings  prom- 
ised to  the  various  states  into  which  the  seek- 
ing soul  may  be  brought  when  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  the  bread  and  water  of  life. 
To  the  young  soldier  this  appealed  with  a 
force  that  I  am  sure  will  not  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. He  had  known  what  it  was  to  hunger 
and  have  the  natural  appetite  unappeased — 
to  thirst  for  the  cool  brook  by  the  wayside, 
and  have  no  friendly  hand  to  offer  the  cup ; 
yet  this  bread  and  this  water  of  life  shall 
never  fail  to  nourish  and  support  the  soul 
under  every  privation  and  discouragement. 

As  I  looked  from  one  to  another,  and  ob- 
served the  interest  with  which  they  listened 


to  the  simple  truths  of  our  simple  faith,  my  j 
heart  was  lifted  in  thankful  praise  for  that  j 
Providence  that  had  led  me  to  view  the  truth  1 
untrammeled  by  any  outward  observances.  I 
The  hour  passed  rapidly.  At  the  close  a  j| 
warm  pressure  of  the  hand  from  each  assured  j 
me  that  deep  in  the  heart  the  good  seed  had  j 
found  a  lodgment,  and  under  the  Divine  Hus-  j 
band  man's  care  would  yield  an  abundant  | 
harvest. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  6,  1869. 


A  Suggestion. — We  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent,  extracts  from  which 
will  be  found  in  this  number,  intimating  the 
desire  of  some  members  of  our  Society  who 
have  settled  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  the 
latter  State.  We  have  learned  from  various 
sources  that  many  Friends  from  the  East  and 
South  are  scattered  over  the  large  tract  com- 
prising what  our  correspondent  calls  the 
Central  States.  Some  of  these  are  isolated 
and  with  large  families ;  and  his  suggestion 
revives  the  desire  which  has  been  often  ex- 
pressed that  Friends  so  situated  should  not 
neglect  their  religious  obligations,  but  regu- 
larly meet  together  on  the  First-day  of  the 
week  for  the  purpose  of  Divine  Worship. 

The  records  of  the  early  settlement  of  some 
of  the  older  States  inform  us  that  when  a  few 
Friends  settled  in  the  same  locality  they  met 
for  Divine  Worship  at  each  others'  houses* 
They  were  often  joined  by  others  not  in  pro- 
fession with  them — perhaps  making  no  pro- 
fession— and  in  this  way  some  of  the  large 
meetings  in  the  Eastern  States  were  settled. 
Many  sober-minded  people  are  annually 
emigrating  to  these  Central  States  who  are 
not  in  membership  with  any  religious  society, 
and  some  of  these  would  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  attend  such  a  meeting,  even  if  it  were  held 
in  silence.  As  a  right  exercise  was  main- 
tained by  the  "  two  or  thre2  "  gathered  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  we  cannot  doubt  but  the  in- 
fluence would  be  acknowledged  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— the  children  would  often  be  pre- 
served in  the  fold,  and  many  might  become 
convinced  of  the  Truth  as  we  profess  it,  and 
be  made  instrumental  in  encouraging  others 
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a  that  spiritual  communion  which  our  pro- 
Iession  enjoins. 

 . — <lo»_ >  . 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. — 
K.  Meeting  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Society  for 
he  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals"  was 
held  in  this  city  on  the  22d  ultimo,  and  the 
Academy  of  Music,  one  of  the  largest  public 
lalls,  was  filled  by  an  appreciative  audience, 
o  hear  the  remarks  of  Henry  Bergh,  Presi- 
lent  of  the  Society  instituted  for  the  same 
mrpose  in  the  city  of  New  York.    Many  in- 
eresting  statements  were  made,  which  have 
>een  largely  published  in  the  daily  papers, 
end  we  trust  the  influence  of  the  Society  will 
he  extended,  not  only  in  our  large  cities,  but 
jhroughout  the  entire  country.    The  practice 
>f  inflicting  cruelty  upon  animals  is  wide- 
pread,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
amiliarity  with  it  has  a  tendency  to  brutalize 
md  debase  not  only  those  who  practice,  but 
hose  who  witness  it    It  was  well  remarked 
>y  one  of  the  speakers,  that  there  was  an  in- 
imate  connection  between  cruelty  and  vice. 
I £  I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "how  you  can 
>etter  train  a  child  to  violence  and  blood  than 
o  teach  him  to  torture  the  insects  and  do- 
nestic  animals  about  him.    Very  soon  after 
hat,  you  will  have  the  cock-pit  and  the  dog 
ight,  the  street  fight  and  the  prize  fight." 

The  Society  proposes  to  check  not  only 
)rutal  drivers  from  maltreating  horses  and 
nules,  but  also  the  cruelties  practiced  in 
ransporting  cattle  to  market,  tying  them  in 
;he  most  painful  positions,  packing  them  in 
arge  numbers  in  insufficient  cars  without 
ood  or  water,  the  overloading  of  wearied  and 
vorn  out  horses,  mutilations  of  animals,  dog 
ighting,  cock  fighting,  &c. 
It  was  stated  at  the  Meeting  that  ¥  there 

were  in  England  thirty-two  societies  similar 
10  the  one  in  (his  city  ;  three  in  Scotland,  h'x 
□  Ireland,  one  in  Australia,  one  in  India, 
-even  in  Austria,  two  in  Baden,  one  in  B* 
/aria,  ten  in   Mecklenberg  Schwerin,  one  in 

Vfecklenberg  Strelits;  eighteen  in  Prussia,  one 
[n  Reuss  Principality,  eight  in  Saxony,  three 
n  Hansiabique,  two  in  Wirteniburg,  one  in 
Belgium,  lour  in  France,  lour  [a  Italy,  four 

n  Norway,  two  in  Holland,  one  in  Poland, 
teven  in  Russia,  seventeen  in  Switzerland,  and 
lix  in  the  United  States  of  America,  making 


a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  societies 
in  the  world." 

The  office  of  the  Society  in  this  city  is  at 
1320  Chestnut  street,  and  the  terms  of  mem- 
bership are  five  dollars  per  annum. 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  will  be  found 
some  remarks  made  at  that  meeting  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Porter,  as  reported  in  The  North 
American. 

To  Subscribers. — A  Friend  has  kindly 
manifested  his  interest  in  Friends'  In- 
telligencer by  suggesting  that  the'  Editors 
propose  that  subscribers  not  only  continue 
their  subscriptions,  but  endeavor  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  paper,  which,  as  at  pre- 
sent conducted,  he  considers  worthy  the  con- 
fidence of  Friends,  and  thinks  that  if  there 
was  as  much  exertion  used  to  increase  the 
subscription  list  as  is  made  by  some  other 
papers,  it  might  easily  be  doubled  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community. 

We  do  not  feel  like  saying  much  on  our 
own  behalf,  trusting  that  the  efforts  made  to 
render  the  Intelligencer  a  welcome  weekly 
visitant,  will  be  recognized  by  those  who 
have  sympathized  with  the  Editors  in  their 
concern  to  combine  interest  with  instruction, 
and  to  foster  in  the  young  mind  a  love  for 
that  which  is  elevating  and  strengthening  to 
the  moral  being.  We  have  often  been  cheered 
on  our  way  by  words  of  encouragement  from 
different  sections  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  for 
those  who  hunger  for  such  mental  aliment  as 
it  is  in  our  power  to  furnish,  that  we  continue 
to  labor. 

In  three  weeks  the  present  volume  will 
end  ;  and  it  is  important,  in  order  that  a  cor- 
rect list  may  be  kept,  that  such  subscribers 
as  wish  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions 
should  notify  our  Agent  at  once.  Those  not 
furnishing  this  information  before  the  close 
of  the  volume,  will  be  considered  as  sub- 
scribers another  year. 

In  order  to  promote  the  safe  delivery  of 
the  paper,  it  is  desired  that  when  a  change  of 
name  or  post  office  is  proposed,  the  address 
hrrrtofore  v*ed  as  well  as  hcrraftrr  to  be  wrdt 
Hhnll  be  plainly  written  in  futL  Initials  often 
lead  to  confusion  and  trouble.  Our  paper  is 
issued  weekly  at  three  dollars  per  annum. 
Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  clubs.  Any 
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one  procuring  a  club  of  ten,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  free  copy,  he  being  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire club.    Terms  payable  in  advance. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed 
and  payments  made  to  the  Agent,  Emmor 
Comly.  Publication  Office,  No.  144  North 
Seventh  Street. 

For  other  particulars  we  refer  to  the  first 
column  of  our  periodical. 


Erratum.— In  the  report  of  Friends'  Social  Ly- 
ceum of  last  week,  on  page  763,  instead  of  "  State 
of  the  Soul,"  read  "  Hate  of  the  Bowl." 

Married,  on  the  17th  of  Fourth  month,  1867,  with 
the  approbation  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Edward  L.,  son  of 
Wm.  and  Abigail  Evans,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Asa 
K.  and  Hannah  D.  Lippincott. 

- — ,  on  the  7th  of  First  month,  1869,  with  the 
approbation  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J., 
Thos.  A.  Rockhill  to  Elizabeth  G.  Taylor,  daughter 
of  Isaac  D.  and  Ann  Gr.  Taylor. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  First  month,  1869,  according 

to  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Howard  Wood 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Wm.  Canby  Biddle,  all  of  this 
city. 

Died,  on  the  25th  of  First  month,  1869,  Marshall 
Garrigues,  aged  54  years  ;  a  membor  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philada.  held  on  Race  St. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  7th  of  12th  month,  1867, 

Aaron  Bbllangee,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  and  elder  of  Bordentown  Monthly  Meeting. 

- — ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  near  Hartford, 

?oU/olinrgt°n  C0''  Nl  J''  an  the  30th  of  Ninth  month, 
1868,  Lydia  Evans,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age ;  a 
member  and  elder  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
widow  of  the  late  Josiah  Evans. 

_   »  on  the  12th  of  First  month,  1869,  Sarah  H., 

daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  Bunting  in  the  46th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Darbv  Mo.  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  morning  0f  the  26th  ult.,  Annie 

Hillborn,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

at  ber  residence  in  Fallsington,  on  the  18th 
of  Eleventh  month,  1868,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Amos 
batterthwaite,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age. 
_  7T—>  at  her  residence  in  Soleburv,  on  the  30th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1868,  Hannah  Simpson,  aged  nearly 
65  years. 

_  '  at  his  residence  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Henry 

Co.,  Iowa  on  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  1868, 
Chas.  W.  Griffith,  in  his  73d  year.  He  was  born 
m  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  and  in  1818  moved,  first  to 
Ohio,  then  to  Illinois,  and  in  1860  settled  in  Henry 
Co.,  Iowa.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  ever  tried 
to  shun  strife  and  contention.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  felt  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
change  awaiting  him,  and  settled  up  his  business  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  mind;  and  having  finished 
his  course  upon  earth,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe 
he  was  gathered  to  the  heavenly  garner. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Barclay  Hall,  Philadelphia, 

on  the  evening  of  the  27th  ult.,  Joshua  Lonostreth, 
in  the  94th  year  of  his  age. 

friends'  library  association. 
The  Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Second  month  10th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CASE  OF  THE  RECUSANT  TRIBES. 

As  a  proof  that  the  purpose  at  least  o 
prophecy  is  still  a  vital  element  in  those  ini 
tuitions  that  blend  with  duty,  we  may  not*  jl 
the  fulfilment  of  words  of  warning  uttered,  ii 
may  be  years  ago,  under  a  pressure  we  could  i 
not  control,  and  often  under  convictions  thai  I 
our  reason  could  not  approve.    An  example  | 
may  be  cited  that  probably  will  be  recalled  ij 
.by  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer 
who  feel  a  like  interest;  in  the  Indians,  press- 1 
ing  and  peculiar.    It  occurs  in  an  article! 
published,  I  think,  nearly  three  years  ago,  j' 
in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  a  war 
for  subduing  the  recusant  tribes  of  Indians  :|| 
would  yet  be  carried  to  the  home  lodges,  thusljj 
involving  the  slaughter  of  women  and  chil-  Ij 
dren.    This  has  now  been  done.    General  ;: 
Custer,  in  a  recent  raid,  and  under  the  sane- } 
tion  and  approval  of  one  of  the  chief  military  i| 
officers  in  the  nation,  attacked  a  large  num- 
ber  of  lodges  while  they  were  occupied  by  J 
entire  families;  thus  repeating  a  massacre; 
that  a  few  years  previous,  under  the  command] 
of  Col.  Chivington,  became  the  topic  of  gen-  j 
eral  condemnation.    Military  men  may  take  | 
such  a  course  under  the  plea  that  it  is  the  J 
only  available  way  open  to  them,  but  nothing, 
even  in  the  cruel  code  of  war,  permits  or  | 
allows  such  atrocities.    There  is  neither  in  j 
common  law  nor  in  the  gospel  any  moral 
distinction  between  man  and  man,  or  between  J 
race  and  race.    If  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  enlightened  nations  is  under  the  ban,  that 
of  the  lowliest  must  be  also,  for  the  Almighty  [ 
Being  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  people 
who  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  hence  • 
human  accountability  is  the  same  in  either 
case.  It  seems  a  humane  officer  on  the  plains,  j 
Col.  Wynkoop,  had  a  similarly  merciful  view  f 
of  the  case.    He  writes  :  "  I  must  certainly  re- 
fuse again  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  murder 
of  innocent  women  and  children.    "While  I 
remain  an  officer  of  the  Government,  I  pro- 
pose to  do  my  duty ;  a  part  of  which  is  to 
obey  my  instructions.    All  that  is  left  me  , 
under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  present  i 
state  of  feeling,  is  to  respectfully  tender  my  i 
resignation    and    resign   my  commission."; 
"  The  noted  Black  Kettle  and  his  band," 
this  officer  writes,  "  were  friendly  Indians,  and  ' 
on  their  way  to  a  reservation  when  attacked,  j 
Brief  and  merely  suggestive  as  this  article  is, 
I  cannot  omit  to  express  a  belief  that  the  ! 
violent  and  unprovoked  death  of  that  famous 
chief  will  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  our  country, 
and  a  severe  loss  to  the  peaceful  tribes. 

Knowing  the  intense  energy  of  many  of 
the  Western  people,  and  their  determined 
hatred  of  the  Indians,  I  have  long  felt, 
in  common  with  many  others,  the  pressure: 
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of  solicitude,  and  have  made  the  most 
earnest  entreaty  that  I  felt  conld  be  permitted 
to  one  in  an  unofficial  station.  But  I  do  not 
feel  excused  without  again  assuring  Friends 
that  I  am  persuaded  we  have  the  moral  power 
as  a  people  to  avert  these  sad  calamities ;  to 
stay  the  avenger's  hand,  even  if  no  others  join 
with  us  in  a  humanity  second  only  to  that 
which  moved  them  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
In  furtherance  of  this  same  end  a  large  meet- 
ing assembled  in  New  York  a  few  months 
since,  in  which  the  whole  nation  were  pressed 
to  petition  Congress  for  a  peaceful  redress  of 
the  Red  Man's  wrongs. 

I  was  lately  informed  by  an  intelligent 
Friend,  now  resident  in  this  State,  that  several 
years  ago  a  Friend  was  sent  from  Washing- 
ton as  a  member  of  a  commission  to.  visit  the 
Indians,  when  such  was  their  regard  for  our 
Society,  that  he  was  chosen  by  them  to  divide 
the  money  paid  to  them ;  and  was,  also, 
strongly  urged  by  them  to  go  back  as  their 
agent,  with  overtures  that  they  believed  would 
secure  to  them  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  If 
a  confidence  so  implicit  was  reposed  in  one 
person — and  probably  not  unplaced — how 
much  more  effective  would  the  reA  -esentatives 
of  all  the  Friends  in  America  K  with  the 
Government  and  with  the  Indians.  Have  we 
not  compassed  a  mountain  too  long  already  ? 
Does  not  the  concern  we  have  so  long  felt 
indicate  a  call  from  a  Voice  that  never  errs? 
And  can  we  fail  with  Divine  aid  ?  This 
movement  in  the  cause  of  mercy  cannot  be 
long  delayed,  for  the  sanguinary  portent  of  a 
ruthless  war  points  to  a  predetermined  ex- 
tinction. 

Prophetstoivn,  III.  S.  A. 


From  The  North  American. 

Remarks  of  Wm.  A.  Porter  at  a  meetwg  for 
the  Prcvi'iiiion  of  Cruelty  to  Animal*. 

Judge  Porter  opened  the  meeting  with 
these  remarks: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — This  meeting  has 
been  called  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  with 
whose  history  you  are  somewhat  acquainted. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  the.  Society  are  not 
new.  Such  institutions  have  existed  for 
many  years  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In 
England  they  have  been  conducted  with  an 
energy,  skill  and  success  worthy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character.  In  their  meetings 
I  observe  that  the  most  important  men  in 
the  kingdom,  including  the  most  eminent 
divines,  take,  part;  and  even  the  Sovereign 
dots  not  fail  to  give  them  her  patronage. 
Why  Hhonhl  it  not  be  so?  The  dumb  brutes 
are  essential  to  us. 

The  horse  is  as  necessary  as  t ho  ship.  Step 
out  into  one  of  your  streets  by  day  or  by 


night,  and  see  what  the  horse  is  to  commerce, 
to  labor,  and  even  to  fashion.  As  the  dumb 
animals  are  necessary  to  us,  we  are  necessary 
to  them.  Providence  has  made  us  their  guar- 
dians. The  mute  appeals  they  make  to  us 
when  injured  or  oppressed  must,  I  think,  be 
felt  by  every  man  who  has  a  spark  of  gener- 
osity or  even  sensibility  in  hi3  heart.  But 
there  is  a  higher  motive  for  treating  them 
kindly.  Familiarity  with  cruelty  begets 
cruelty. 

In  reading  the  other  day  an  article  in  one 
of  our  most  influential  journals,  I  found  some 
such  remark  as  this,  that  it  was  as  important 
to  the  cruel  man  as  to  the  cruelly  treated 
beast,  that  such  practices  should  cease.  This 
remark  was  well  founded.  There  is  an  in- 
timate connection  between  cruelty  and  vice. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  can  better  train  a 
child  to  violence  and  blood,  than  to  teach 
him  to  torture  the  insects  and  domestic  ani- 
mals about  him.  '  Very  soon  after  that  you 
will  have  the  cockpit  and  the  dog  fight,  the 
street  fight  and  the  prize  fight. 

Writers  on  law  have  maintained  that  as 
civilization  advances  offences  against  the  per- 
son diminish  and  offences  against  property 
increase.  I  am  not  sure  that  our  Philadel- 
phia civilization  bears  out  this  remark.  There 
are  more  persons  now  in  our  jail  awaiting  exe- 
cution than  there  have  ever  been  at  any  one 
time.  There  are  more  capital  cases  now  un- 
tried than  there  have  been  at  any  previous 
time,  though  I  am  sure  the  public  officers 
have  done  their  best. 

There  were  over  sixty  murders  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1808,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
over  one  hundred  infanticides.  I  will  remind 
you  here  of  the  outrage  committed  recently 
on  the  horse  of  a  well  known  gentleman  in 
this  city.  A  villain  went  into  a  livery  stable, 
apparently  without  any  motive  but  that  of 
personal  gratification,  and  deliberately  cut 
out  the  tongue  of  the  animal  with  a  knife. 
The  sufferings  of  that  poor  horse  brought 
tears  to  many  an  eye,  and  I  believe  they 
reached  the  throne  of  the  infinite  Goo\ 

There  is,  I  say,  a  connection  and  a  very 
close  connection  bet  ween  cruelty  and  crime ; 
and  there  is  just  as  close  a  one  between  kind- 
ness and  Virtue*  1  do  not  know  how  vou  can 
better  train  a  child  to  be  gentle  ami  kind,  to 
be  humane  and  forgiving,  to  respect  the  right* 
of  others,  and  thus  to  make  him  a  true  gen- 
tleman, than  to  inspire  him  with  an  affection 
for  the  dumb  creatures  about  him.  Teach 
him  that  his  dog  is  to  be  caressed  and  fondled, 
not  scolded  or  whipped.  When  yon  pul  hun 
on  horseback — where  every  boy  ought  to  go 
if  you  want  to  give  him  courage,  quick  neat 
and  self  possession  teach  him  that  the  hone 
and  the  man  were  inteuded  to  be  friend*,  and 
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that  the  whip  and  the  spur  are  not  to  be  used 
except  in  an  emergency.  Let  him  never 
mount  or  dismount  without  passing  his  hand 
gently  over  the  face  of  the  animal;  and  by 
tne  way,  ladies,  the  softer  the  hand  which 
does  that  the  better.  The  horse  will  repay 
such  tenderness  with  something  very  much 
like  human  affection.  I  have  known  a 
vicious  horse  reclaimed  by  it,  as  a  vicious 
man  may  be  by  the  arms  of  an  affectionate 
child  thrown  about  his  neck. 

Mr.  Burke  once  went  into  a  field  to  see  the 
horse  of  a  deceased  relative.  The  animal 
came  up  and  placed  his  head  on  the  states- 
man s  shoulder,  and  the  man  whose  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  Hastings  and  the  French  revo- 
lution had  startled  the  world,  threw  his  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  horse  and  wept  like 
an  infant.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  we  have 
much  to  learn  in  these  matters.  If  kindness  to 
animals  cannot  be  secured  .otherwise,  it  must 
be  enforced.  This  society  has  done  some- 
thing and  is  doing  more. 

You.  must  have  observed  that  the  cruelty 
practiced  on  our  streets,  especially  on  the 
mule  teams,  is  not  so  great  as  it  once  was. 
I  he  courts  have  acted  very  promptly  on  these 
cases,  and  their  sentences  of  imprisonment 
have  had  a  wholesome  effect.  Much  remains 
to  be  done.  A  larger  number  of  officers 
should  be  distributed  about  the  city  to  make 
arrests  if  necessary,  but  especially  to  remon- 
strate and  to  interfere  in  cases  of  overload- 
ing, overdriving,  insufficient  feeding,  and  the 
many  horrible  cases  of  clapping  harness  di- 
rectly on  the  raw  flesh.  We  are  far  behind 
New  York  in  this  matter. 

It  is  unfashionable,  disreputable,  penal,  and 
I  was  going  to  say  impossible,  to  do  these 
things  which  we  permit  on  our  streets  with- 
out restraint.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  one  man.  A  large  number  of 
our  most  influential  citizens  joined  in  a  letter 
to  him,  asking  him  to  come  here  and  tell  us 
how  his  work  was  accomplished.  He  is  here 
to-night.  A  brief  report  of  the  doings  of  the 
society  will  first  be  presented,  and  then  you 
will  hear  Mr.  Bergh.  I  bespeak  for  him  a 
cordial  greeting  and  an  attentive  hearing. 
He  will  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
clergymen  who  are  now  on  the  platform,  and 
whose  reputations  are  so  well  known. 

Oh  what  carefulness,  what  watchfulness, 
what  circumspection,  what  awfulness  of  God, 
and  what  dread  of  his  power  was  upon  our 
spirits,  lest  we  should  speak  our  own  words, 
work  our  own  works,  walk  in  our  own  ways,  or 
think  our  own  thoughts !  So  diligently  did 
we  keep  watching  over  our  hearts,  being  con- 
scious to  ourselves,  that  we  should  give  an  ac- 
count of  every  idle  word ;  which  caused  us  to 


learn  a  bridle  for  our  tongue,  that  our  word* 
might  be  few  and  savory,  ministering  grace  1 
to  the  hearers. — John  Crook. 


JAMES  ARNOLD. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  This  Scripture  text  was  brought 
to  mind  upon  reading  the  remarks  of  Wm. 
J.  Potter  on  the  character  of  James  Arnold, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  whose  connection  with  it  was 
dissolved  at  a  period  of  religious  excitement 
in  some  portions  of  the  New  England  States.  I 

It  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  W.  J«l| 
P.,  the  authenticity  of  which  we  doubt  not,f 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  religious  | 
tenets  of  James  Arnold,  his  practice  was  in  if 
harmony  with  that  taught  by  the  blessed  I 
Jesus,  and  brought  with  it  its  own  reward. 

We  republish  the  extracts  from  the  ser-i 
mon  in  question  by  W.  J.  P.  as  given  in  The  t 
Christian  Register,  with  the  feeling  that  there  i1 
is  instruction  as  well  as  interest  to  be  de-  \ 
rived  from  the  unostentatious  manner  of  do*  <! 
ing  good  which  characterized  the  life  of  one  * 
who  preferred  the  secret  approval  of  his  own 
conscience  to  the  plaudits  of  men.  Eds. 

"  That  which  made  him  worthy  of  our  tri-  • 
bute  here  at  this  hour,  and  gave  him  his  de-  -j 
served  place  in  the  reverent  regard  of  this 
community,  is  not  that  he  had  these  good  and 
strong  materials  to  work  with,  but  that  from  i 
these  materials  his  character  grew  year  by 
year  into  fairer  proportions,  and  took  on  a 
finer  quality  and  grace. 

"  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  more  in  de- 
tail of  the  practical  benevolence  into  which  his 
life  gradually  rose,  and  which  especially 
marked  his  latest  years.  For  here  was  the 
crown  of  his  career.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  do  I  find  the  great  glory  of 
his  long  life, — in  the  deliberate  consecration  of 
himself,  of  his  opportunities,  and  of  no  small 
portion  of  his  time  and  means  to  the  interest 
of  charity  and  philanthropy;  in  his  conscien- 
tious painstaking  effort  to  be  true  and  just 
and  helpful  to  his  fellow-men  ;  in  the  ripen- 
ing of  his  successful  career  of  accumulation 
into  wise  and  generous  usefulness.  He 
seemed  to  come  more  and  more  to  believe,  as 
his  years  increased,  and  more  and  more  to 
act  on  the  belief,  that  all  material  success  and 
material  possessions  are  only  so  far  worthy  of 
human  aim  as  they  can  be  made  to  minister 
to  human  welfare  and  advancement.  It  can- 
not be  said,  I  think,  that  he  was  indifferent 
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3  any  cause  of  human  well-being.  Yet 
mong  the  many  objects  of  philanthropy  pre- 
ented  to  him,  he  selected  and  held  with  a 
ood  deal  of  tenacity  certain  ones  which  he 
telieved  himself  best  adapted  to  advance. 
ind  because  he  did  not  give  to  all,  he  has 
ometimes  been  thought  illiberal.  But  he  was 
;iving  constantly  and  largely  in  his  chosen 
yays.  Few  knew  how  much  he  gave,  for  his 
ver  repeated  charge  was  that  his  name  was 
tot  to  be  published.  And  very  few  requests 
vere  turned  away  without  something,  even 
vhen  he  might  doubt  their  utility  and  argue 
ong  against  them. 

"  During  the  war  he  was  for  a  time  not  a 
ittle  criticised  and  judged  somewhat  harshly, 
because  he  would  give  nothing  towards  rais- 
ng  bounty-funds  for  helping  enlistments  in 
;he  army.  But  no  criticism  or  argument 
x>uld  move  him  from  his  position.  It  was 
.vith  him  a  position  of  conscience.  He  did 
lot  believe  in  war — he  adhered  to  his  Quaker 
irinciples  in  this — and  he  would  not  give  a 
dollar  to  equip  men  for  fighting  and  killing 
iach  other.  Yet  the  battles  fought  and  the 
nen  wounded  and  killed,  he  was  ready  and 
inwearied  in  relieving  the  suffering  in  field 
ind  hospital.  Let  those,  he  said,  who  be- 
ieve  in  fighting  (and  he  would  not  say  it 
might  not  have  become  a  necessary  retribu- 
tion for  national  sin,)  do  it  and  pay  for  it. 
For  himself,  he  only  believed  in  staunching 
blood,  in  binding  up  wounds,  in  saving  from 
suffering  and  violent  death.  And  by  that 
position  he  stood  ;  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  gentle,  healing  stream 
->f  his  bounty  flowed  down  to  the  Southern 
battle-ground,  into  camp  and  hospital,  to 
bear  witness  to  his  conviction.  One  member 
of  his  household  reckoned  up  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  coming  under  his  knowledge,  as  going 
in  the  direction  of  this  benign  charity  to  the 
country  and  its  soldiers.  And  he  does  not 
profess  to  have  counted  all. 

"Another  of  the  special  objects  of  philan- 
thropy to  which  he  felt  himself  called,  was  to 
befriend  and  aid  the  colored  race.  Of  this 
he  often  spoke  to  me.  There  were  compara- 
tively so  few,  he  said,  who  cared  for  this 
wronged  and  unfortunate  people,  there  was 
so  much  prejudice  against  them,  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  a  peculiar  obligation  resting  on  him- 
self to  aid  their  cause,  whether  in  the  way  of 
escape  from  bondage,  or  of  education,  or  of 
relief  to  want,  and  suffering.  Few  if  any  of 
this  class  were  ever  turned  away  unhelped. 
Aid  has  gone  from  that  house  in  times  past 
to  help  many  a  fugitive  slave  on  to 
liberty,  and  after  the  great  art  of  emanci- 
pation came,  aid  continued  to  flow  from  his 
hands,  to  palliate  the  freed  people's  con- 
dition, and  give  them  the  school  and  the 


meeting-house  and  the  home.  One  of  his 
latest  acts  was  to  fill  a  check  for  81000  for 
the  destitute  and  homeless  among  this  class, 
an  act  of  which  no  one  knew  at  the  time  but 
the  receiver  and  one  other  member  of  his 
household.  During  the  days  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  and  struggle  he  was  a  regu- 
lar and  large  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the 
anti-slavery  societies,  and  also  loved  more  to 
give  to  individual  workers  in  the  cause.  Yet 
it  must  be  added  that  he  did  not  connect 
himself  as  a  member  with  the  anti-slavery 
societies,  nor  much  attend  their  public  meet- 
ings. 

Nor  did  he  associate  himself  directly  with 
any  other  organized  enterprise  of  social  and 
moral  reform.  This  came  in  great  part  from 
the  fact,  not  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  objects  sought,  but  that  he  had  little  faith 
in  associated  action  of  any  kind,  and  especial- 
ly suspected  all  reforms  that  connected  them- 
selves with  politics.  The  politics  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  accustomed  to  say,  are  holplessly 
corrupt,  and  the  moral  Reiorrn  of  Philan- 
thropy that  becomes  political  in  its  action  he 
feared  would  be  contaminated  and  lose  some- 
thing of  its  high  aim.  In  this  fear  of  as- 
sociated action  I  think  he  was  mistaken, 
though  his  moral  instinct  in  the  matter  doubt- 
less pointed  to  a  great  danger,  and  one  from 
which  some  of  our  great  reforms  have  not  en- 
tirely escaped.  I  think  he  was  somewhat 
mistaken,  too,  in  the  general  principle  of  his 
charities,  which  was  to  rrlicve  suffering  rather 
than  provide  methods  to  prevent  it, — though 
it  should  be  added  that  it  is  a  principle  to 
which  he  did  not  by  any  means  very  strictly 
adhere.  And  the  kind  of  benevolence,  too, 
in  which  he  most  largely  interested  himself, 
is  so  necessary,  so  blest,  and  so  Christian 
withal,  that  it  seems  almost  invidiously  criti- 
cal to  compare  it  with  any  other  that  exists 
in  our  ideal. 


IF  we  KNEW. 
If  we  knew  tlie  cares  and  crosses 

Crowded  round  our  neighbor's  way  ; 
If  we  knew  the  little  loses 

Sorely  grievous  day  by  day, 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 

For  the  lark  of  thrift  and  gain — 
Leaving  on  his  h»-art  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  our  heart  a  stain  \ 
If  we  knew  that  clouds  above  us, 

Hold  by  gentle  blessings  tliero, 
Would  we  turn  away,  alt  trembling, 

In  our  blind  and  weak  despair  ' 
Would  we  shrink  from  little  shadows, 

Lying  on  the  dewy  grass, 
While  'tis  only  biids  of  Mien 

Just  in  mercy  flying  past  f 
If  we  knew  the  silent  story 

Quivering  through  th.<  heart  of  pain, 
Would  our  womanhood  dare  d<  om  th<*i 

Back  to  haunts  of  \  ice  aud  shame  f 
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Life  has  many  a  tangled  crossing, 

Joy  has  many  a  break  of  woe, 
And  the  cheeks,  tear-washed,  are  whitest, 

This  the  blessed  angels  know. 
Let  us  reach  within  our  bosoms 

For  the  key  to  other  lives, 
And  with  love  to  erring  nature, 

Cherish  good  that  still  survives  ; 
So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 

Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 
We  may  say,  dear  Father,  judge  U3 

As  we  judge  our  fellow-men. 


ENTIRE  SUBMISSION. 
God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  His  thoughts  are  not 
as  ours, 

He  wounds  us  sore  with  cruel  thorns  where  we 
have  stooped  for  flowers, 

But  oh,  'tis  from  the  oft-pierced  heart  those  pre- 
cious drops  distil, 

That  many  a  life,  else  all  unblest,  with  healing 
balm  shall  fill ; 

Then  give,  oh  give  the  flowers  to  those  who  pray  it 
so  may  be, 

But  I  would  choose  to  have  the  thorns,  with  thee, 

dear  Lord,  with  thee. 
Man  judgeth  man  in  ignorance,  he  seeth  but  in 

part, 

Our  trust  is  in  our  Maker — God — who  searcheth 
every  heart, 

And  every  wrong  and  every  woe,  when  put  beneath 

our  feet, 

As  stepping  stones  may  help  us  on  to  His  high 
mercy  seat ; 

Then  teach  us  still  to  smile,  0  Lord,  though  sharp 
the  stones  may  be, 

Remembering  that  they  bring  us  near  to  thee,  dear 
Lord,  to  thee. 

Mist- veiled  and  rough  the  path  we  tread,  e'er  haunt- 
ed as  we  go 

With  piteous  sights  of  wretchedness,  and  many 

sounds  of  woe  ; 
And  eagerly  for  happiness  we  look  on  either  side 
To  find  all  pleasure  time  can  give  leaves  us  unsatis- 
fied ; 

Oh  make  me  of  those  blessed  ones,  from  earth's 

vain  troubles  free, 
Whose  constant  souls  rest  every  hope  in  thee,  dear 

Lord,  in  thee. 
So  bitter  is  the  cup  of  life,  we  fain  would  drink  no 

more, — 

0  let  this  cup  but  pass  from  me,  in  anguish  we  im- 
plore ; 

But  days  and  months  and  years  roll  on,  and  lo  1 

'tis  asked,  at  length, 
When  was  it  that  our  souls  put  on  new  majesty 

and  strength  ? 
All  is  revealed,  the  Marah-draught  no  longer  we 

would  flee, 

'Tis  held  in  wisdom  to  our  lips  by  thee,  dear  Lord, 
by  thee. 

Our  nearest  and  our  dearest  go — go  from  us  one  by 
one ; 

Where  now  are  those  who  walked  with  us  'neath 

youth's  unclouded  sun  ? 
Sadder  than  separation,  sadder  than  death  came 

change, 

And  our  once  blooming  Paradise  is  now  a  desert 
strange  ; 

Yet  in  this  desolation  I  ask  but  faith  to  see 
That  nothing  can  divide  us  now  from  thee,  dear 
Lord,  from  thee. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  ENGLISH  SPARKOW. 

The  beautiful  stanzas  on  the  English  spar- 
row which  appeared  lately  in  the  Intelligencer  ji 
portrays  a  bright  picture  for  the  lovers  of  jj 
fruit.    We  would  willingly  believe  all  that 
the  poet's  glowing  rhyme  claims  for  our  frienda  |[ 
the  sparrows,  but  we  fear  Bryant's  visions  are 
more  of  what  we  wish  them  to  be  than  what  j 
they  really  will  prove.    They  are  certainly  a  j 
very  interesting  family  as  we  see  them  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  in  the  parks  of  New  York, 
and  they  truly  are  great  benefactors  to  the  I 
citizens.  j 

That  innumerable  host  of  measuring-worms 
that  yearly  despoiled  the  beauty  of  every  | 
shade  tree  except  the  Aiianthus,  have  suc-f 
cumbed  to  these  destroyers  of  the  insect  race,* 
and  now  they  rear  their  heads  clothed  in  their  | 
verdant  livery  instead  of  the  russet  of  former  || 
years  ;  and  the  citizens  may  enjoy  their  shade  | 
without  the  fear  of  worms  falling  on  their  I 
heads  as  they  pass  beneath. 

Many  years  ago  a  few  English  sparrows! 
were  introduced  into  this  country  about  six| 
miles  from  New  York,  but  they  were  soonl 
lost  sight  of.    Since  their  introduction  into! 
the  parks  of  New  York  they  have  increased  i 
greatly,  and  with  good  reason,  for  they  have  i 
had  the  best  of  care.    They  are  fed  plenti-? 
fully  when  their  insect  food  is  not  sufficient.  \ 
Boxes  for  building  their  nests  in  are  hung  i 
about  among  the  trees;  feathers  are  scattered 
around,  and  woe  to  the  unruly  boy  that  mo-  i 
lests  them.    The  consequence  is  they  are  very  V 
gentle,  and  one  can  almost  put  the  hand  om1 
them  in  the  parks.    Last  fall  one  of  these  I 
sparrows,  finding  perhaps  his  city  cousins  : 
were  too  numerous,  made  us  a  visit,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-three  miles  from  home.  We 
first  noticed  him  on  a  high  bush  cranberry,! 
busily  engaged  in  eating  the  berries ;  as  we  i 
came  pretty  close  to  him  he  gave  one  of  hisi 
usual  chirrups,  their  only  note,  and  moved 
to  another  limb.    But  the  little  fellow,  so 
long  unmolested  in  the  city,  cared  so  little 
for  us  that  he  was  soon  caught,  and  after  a  k 
closer  examination,  and  a  little  complaining  I 
from  the  sparrow  for  our  breach  of  friendship,  ' 
he  was  released,  and  the  next  day  he  was  on, 
the  same  bush  again  eating  the  fruit.    A  ■ 
small   flock   came  chirruping   around   the  t 
house  soon  after,  but  we  suppose,  finding  they  I 
had  strayed  far  from  their  city  home  and 
that  their  was  a  famine  of  both  seeds  and  in- 
sect life  here,  they  returned  again  to  the  land 
of  plenty.  This  bird,  in  its  old  home  in  merry 
England,  belongs  to  that  class  which  the  farm- 
ers  and  horticulturists  think  do  about  as  much 
harm  to  them  in  the  consumption  of  grain  and 
fruit  as  they  benefit  them  by  the  destruction  j 
of  insects. 
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If  the  English  sparrows  would  or  could 
aigrate  to  the  summer  climes  of  the  South- 
n  States,  like  our  native  sparrows  and  other 
.miner  birds,  when  the  winter  binds  the 
irth  in  its  frozen  embrace  or  covers  it  with 
snowy  mantle,  then  the  poet's  vision  of 
pened  plums,  luscious  apricots  and  blushing 
sctarines  might  be  realized.  But  we  fear 
ke  too  many  of  those  beautiful  evergreens 
tat  brighten  the  wintry  landscape  in  Eng- 
nd,  but  which,  when  transplanted  here  are 
mder,  so  will  the  open  country  be  an  unfit 
ome  for  the  sparrow.  Isaac  Hicks. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

A  despatch  received  from  San  Francisco  on 
aturday  presents  some  additional  evidence  of 
he  extent  of  the  slave  traffic  on  the  Pacific 
)cean.  The  Coolie  trade  between  China  and 
*eru  has  been  carried  on  openly  for  many 
ears,  under  a  system  which  assumes  to  be  a 
3gitimate  method  of  hiring  the  labor  of 
Jhinamen  to  be  employed  in  the  Peruvian 
nines,  for  a  term  of  years,  at  regular  rates  of 
ompensation,  the  terms  of  which  are  fixed 
m  contract.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Chinese  who  are  thus  induced  to  emigrate  to 
oouth  America  never  return  to  their  native 
and.  On  the  passage  across  the  Pacific 
hey  are  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  thirst 
mid  hunger  to  which  overcrowded  passenger 
hips  are  always  liable  on  that  ocean  of  pro- 
onged  calms  and  baffling  winds.  They  are 
leci  mated  by  scurvy  and  kindred  diseases  re- 
mlting  from  the  hardships  of  the  passage,  and 
loinetimes  the  vessel  reaches  her  destination 
vith  less  than  half  of  the  human  freight  with 
,vhich  she  left  the  Chinese  port.  Sometimes 
he  coolies  rise  and  murder  the  crew,  and  suc- 
ceed in  working  their  way  back  to  China; 
out  frequently  we  hear  of  such  a  vessel  hav- 
ng  been  overhauled  at  sea  by  a  man-of-war, 
>r  regular  merchantman. 

Thousands  of  Chinese  are  landed  at  ports 
>n  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  every 
year.  They  are  disposed  of  to  capitalists  nt 
?o  much  per  head,  and  once  landed  are 
(doomed  to  a  life  of  hopeless  slavery.  The 
fact  that  no  women  are  "  imported"  for  the 
South  American  market  is  suggestive.  The 
demand  is  exclusively  for  men  to  work  the 
mines.  For  a  few  years  past  the  traders  ha  ve 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  procuring  this 
class  of  persons  at  the  Chinese  ports.  The 
coolies  have  taken  alarm,  and  it  is  more  than 
hinted  that  armed  force  1ms  been  employed 
in  several  instances  lately  to  procure  human 
freight  for  the  Peruvian  traders.  At  any 
rate  it  appears  that  t ho  persons  engaged  in 
the  traffic  have  been  driven  to  undertake 
bolder  enterprise's  to  supply  (he  demands  for 
labor  in  South  America. 


The  missionaries  in  the  Micronesian  Islands 
report  that  the  slave  trade  is  openly  car- 
ried on  between  those  islands  and  the  South 
American  coast.  We  have  also  received 
news  of  a  large  brig  heavily  armed  and 
manned  by  a  crew  of  Americans,  Europeans 
and  Manila  men,  which  is  cruising  in  the 
waters  of  the  Microuesion  group  to  the  terror 
of  merchantmen.  It  is  safe,  perhaps,  to  be- 
lieve, in  view  of  what  we  already  know  of  the 
traffic,  that  this  vessel  is  simply  a  tender  to 
the  craft  engaged  in  running  off  the  islanders 
for  the  Peruvian  and  other  slave  markets  on 
the  Pacific  South  American  coast. — X.  Y. 
Evening  Post 

From  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
ONIONS — THEIR  CULTURE  AND  USE. 

I  cannot  say  if  I  were  consul  of  the  realms 
of  epicures,  I  should  permit  the  passport  of 
these  habitants  of  the  garden  into  good  society 
at  all;  although  the  proper  dressing  gives 
them,  as  it  does  human  adventurers,  con- 
siderable assistance  in  taking  desirable  posi- 
tions. But  being  of  the  most  republican 
faith,  i.  e.,  that  the  good  of  the  masses  should 
ever  be  the  paramount  consideration  with  the 
good  citizen,  I  place  onions  at  the  very  top  of 
the  list  of  large  families'  edibles.  These  bulbs 
are  not  only  popular,  healthful  and  nutritive, 
but  absolutely  medicinal.  I  have  known  in- 
veterate dyspepsia  cured  by  the  use  of  raw 
onions  as  a  daily  tonic,  and  on  philosophical 
principles.  They  have  the  same  exciting  in- 
fluence on  the  coats  of  the  stomach  that  they 
have  on  the  eyes,  calling  out  gastric  juice  as 
freely  as  they  do  tears  from  the  visual  or- 
gans.   For  poultices  they  are  invaluable. 

Onions  are  multiplied,  as  all  know,  by  va- 
rious methods.  In  this  climate,  by  sowing 
the  little  black  seed  very  early,  they  can  be 
raised  large  enough  the  first  year  for  table 
use;  these  are  called  rareripe.  But  it  is 
usual  to  pull  the  product  of  these  little  seed, 
dry  them  for  sets  and  plant  them  in  the  fall 
or  ensuing  spring.  The  top  onion  is  a  sure 
dependence  for  a  general  crop.  In  this  cli- 
mate any  onions  will  grow,  but  the  red  and 
silver  skinned  are  better  keeper*,  and  the 
last  generally  attains  the  tincst  si/e.  Strong 
ground,  shallow  planting  and  clean  culture, 
insure  Success,  But  the  most  valuable  fact 
I  have  leaned  concerning  onions  is  that, like 
potatoes,  y<>u  may  oat  and  then  plant  them. 

In  the  days  when  my  family  wai  of  patri- 
archal proportions,  I  used  to  make  a  point  of 
having  an  onion  bed  commensurate  with  my 
greens  patch,  for  spring  use.  1  had  a  l  ardy 
variety  called  Welsh  onions.  The  tops  and 
bottoms,  being  trimmed  off  in  preparing  for 
use,  were  thrown  on  a  compost  heap.  One 
day  a  child  brought  me  some  of  these  bob- 
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toras  to  show  me  that  the  onions  I  had 
thrown  away  were  growing  again.  I  took 
several  bunches  of  these  bottoms  to  the  gar- 
den, set  them  out,  and  they  grew  as  thriftily 
as  If  they  had  been  perfect  offsets  from  the 
old  row.  Taking  the  hint,  I  cut  off  the  bot- 
toms of  other  varieties  pieces  as  large  as  a 
silver  25  cent  piece,  with  the  fibrous  root  at- 
tached, and  set  them  out.  They  also  sprout- 
ed, and,  being  satisfied  that  they  would  grow, 
I  allowed  the  thorns  of  other  cares  to  choke 
them  out  of  my  memory,  and  so  I  cannot  say 
what  sized  bulb  they  would  have  produced, 
but  record  this  for  the  benefit  of  persons  with 
small  gardens  who  will  be  at  pains  to  plant 
the  bottoms  of  the  onions  as  fast  as  they  use 
them,  thus  enjoying  two  crops  from  the  same 
piece  of  ground  and  same  seed  in  one  year. 

Hettie  Hayfield. 
Central,  Ky.,  Nov.  16,  1868. 

He  properly  prays,  whose  heart  is  exercised 
in  supplication  to  God,  whether  his  body  is 
standing,  sitting,  kneeling,  or  in  any  other 
position.  He  whose  heart  is  not  so  exercised, 
let  him  put  his  body  into  what  position  he 
will,  and  let  him  repeat  what  form  of  words 
he  pleases,  prays  not  at  all. — Beese. 

The  Treasurer  of  "  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen"  has  received  during 
the  month  : 

From  City  contributions   $322  02 

"  Friends  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting...  15  00 
"       "  Fallowfield         "  ...    6  00 

"       "  Upper  Greenwich  Mo. Meeting  30  00 

"       "  Byberry  and  Bensalem          40  00 

"       "       Women  Friends  of  Darby   45  50 

"    J.  S.  B.  and  R.  M.,  West  Liberty,  Iowa  11  00 


$469  52 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
Philada.,  1st  mo.  30,  1869.       30  N.  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 

The  body  of  William  Penn  lies  in  a  little  church- 
yard scarcely  twenty  miles  from  London.  The 
church  and  surroundings  nestle  in  a  deep  gorge 
among  the  Chiltern  hills,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The 
grave  is  enclosed  in  a  little  square  of  hedge,  and  no 
marble  or  other  ornaments  mark  the  spot.  The 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  had  but  little  in  life  in 
common  with  English  pageantry.  In  death,  only 
the  faithful  can  guide  the  stranger  to  his  grave. 
His  philosophy  and  religion  were  of  that  kind  which 
needed  a  country  like  America  to  develop  in. 

There  are  now  five  inebriate  asylums  in  the 
United  States  :  one  in  Boston,  opened  in  1857,  called 
the  Washington  Home  ;  one  in  Media,  near  Phila- 
delphia, opened  in  1867,  called  the  Sanitarium; 
one  at  Chicago,  opened  in  1868  ;  one  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  called  the  New  York  Inebriate  Asylum, 
founded  in']  858  ;  and  one  in  San  Francisco,  founded 
in  1857. 

A  chemical  device  for  indicating  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  a  room  and  giving  an  alarm  on  a 
bell,  has  been  invented  and  tested  satisfactorily  in 
Berlin.    It  consists  of  a  galvanic  battery  with  a  bell  | 


and  a  glass  tube  filled  with  liquid  chloride  of  palla 
dium.  This  metallic  salt  is  extremely  sensitive  t 
the  pressure  of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  A  small  quan 
tity  of  the  gas  will  at  once  throw  down  some  of  th 
metal  from  the  solution,  and  this  precipitate  col 
lecting  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  at  once  establishe 
a  connection  in  the  current  of  electricity,  and  th* 
violent  ringing  of  the  bell  will  warn  the  sleeper  o 
his  danger. 

Refined  Borax,  it  is  reported,  is  used  by  thdi 
women  of  Holland  and  Belgium  as  washing  powde 
instead  of  soda.    The  proportion  of  a  large  handfu 
of  borax  powder  to  about  ten  gallons  of  boilinj 
water,  it  is  asserted,  makes  the  linen  beautifully  :. 
white  and  saves  half  the  expense  of  soap.    All  tW 
large  washing  establishments  in  the  countries  men 
tioned  adopt  the  same  mode.  For  laces  and  cambrics, 
an  extra  quantity  of  the  powder  is  used,  and  foi 
crinolines  (requiring  to  be  made  stiff)  a  strong  solu- 
tion is  necessary.    Borax,  it  is  contended,  being  s 
neutral  salt,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure i 
the  texture  of  the  linen  ;  its  effect  is  to  soften  the 
hardest  water,  and  therefore  it  should  be  kept  oe| 
the  toilet  table.    To  the  taste  it  is  rather  sweet ;  is! 
used  for  cleaning  the  hair ;  is  an  excellent  dentril 
fice,  and  in  hot  countries  is  used  in  combinatioBf 
with  tartaric  acid  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda  as  a  coolf 
ing  beverage.  \ 

Recent  foreign  journals  announce  that  Cambridge  s 
University  in  England  is  to  be  thrown  open  tcs 
women  students.  The  first  examination  for  admia-l 
sion  is  to  take  place  on  7th  mo.  5th,  1869.  Candi-f 
dates  are  required  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age  on  lstf 
mo.  1st,  1869,  and  to  make  application  before  the  i 
1st  of  5th  mo.  Examination  will  be  held  in  any  place ' 
where  twenty-five  fees  are  guaranteed,  provided  a ; 
committee  of  ladies  will  superintend  the  examina-if 
tion  and  provide  accommodations  for  strangers.  |j 

The  distinguished  astronomer,  Faye  (of  Faye's  j 
comet),  endorses  a  novel  theory  of  Dr.  Blandet.  Ittt 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  solar  system  origin-^ 
ally  formed  one  vast  nebula,  from  which  the  planets  I 
were  separated,  and  that  the  great  central  massJ 
gradually  condensed  into  the  present  bulk  of  the! 
sun,  which  even  now,  by  reason  of  its  fiery  gaseous  \ 
envelops,  is  much  swollen  beyond  the  bulk  of  its] 
solid  core.    Dr.  Blandet  believes  that  the  sun  did 
not  reach  its  present  size  till  a  late  period  in  geo-  ' 
logic  history,  and  that  in  the  carboniferous  period 
it  was  still  a  nebula  47  degrees  in  diameter  ;  that 
is,  when  fairly  risen,  the  sun  at  that  time  would 
have  reached  more  than  half  way  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith  !    Its  light  would  have  been  a  little 
violet  and  very  favorable  to  vegetation.    The  heat 
need  not  have  been  much  greater  than  now,  as  it 
would  have  been  diffused  through  the  whole  mass, 
and  by  familiar  laws  would  have  become  subse- 
quently intensified  by  condensation  of  the  sun's 
mass.  This  theory  would  explain  the  occurrence  oi 
a  tropical  carboniferous  flora  in  the  polar  regions, j 
but  not  the  late  discovery  of  an  abundant  Arctic' 
flora  as  late  as  the  chalk  if  not  the  tertiary.    It  isf 
curious  that  this  theory,  if  true,  agrees  with  thei 
Mosaic  record  that  the  sun  was  not  created  till  the  [ 
fourth  demiurgic  day;  that  is,  till  long  after  the 
carboniferous  period. — N.  Y.  lnd pendent. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  exactitude  of  en- 
gineering science  isgiven  in  the  fact  that  the  borings 
for  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  begun  at  the  two  ends  ' 
and  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half  from 
each  other,  were  yet  so  accurately  directed  that 
when  the  work  was  completed  the  greatest  deviation 
was  found  to  be  a  single  foot. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  hek  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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JITRAOTS  FROM    "  THE  FELLS    OF  SWARTH- 
MOOR HALL." 
(Continued  from  page  771.) 

The  case  of  the  seven  Friends  at  Hertford 
ove  alluded  to,  who  were  condemned  to 
importation  for  attending  their  own  place 
worship,  is  worth  pausing  to  relate.  As 

sited  by  Bess©, — "In  accordance  with  the 
itence  of  banishment  pronounced  by  the 
dge,  the  Sheriff  of  Hertfordshire  directed 
3  jailer  to  contract  with  the  master  of  a 
ssel  bound  to  the  West  Indies  to  take  the 
•iends  thither.  When  they  were  brought 
the  ship  the  captain  was  not  ready  to  sail, 
d  he  gave  them  a  written  permission  to  go 

j  lore  till  he  should  summon  them,  merely 
iSting  to  their  word  of  promise;  to  return. 

1  the  1st  of  October,  1664,  they  wore  sum- 
med, and  accordingly  went  on  board  The 
ip  then  sailed  down  the  river  as  far  as  the 
)d-house  near  Deptford,  when  a  sudden 
ange  pf  Wind  drove  her  hack  to  Limehouse, 
i  iere  the  prisoners  were  again  set  ou  shore. 

the  6th  again  the  ship  weighed  anchor, 
th  wind  and  tide  lair,  yet  the  seamen  de- 
ired  that,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  ef« 
ts,  they  could  not  get  the  ship  to  sail,  and 
re,  consequently,  obliged  to  anchor  again 
nit  a  stone's-cast  from  where  they  lay  bc- 
e.  Some  of  the  seamen  were  both  amazed 
alarmed:  they  raised  the  murmuring 
'  We  shall  never  get  out  of  England 
ilo  these  (Quakers  arc  on  board.'    iSo  they 


set  them  ashore  the  third  time.  Ou  the  8th 
they  sailed  again ;  the  Friends,  as  they 
had  promised,  having  duly  returned,  the  ves- 
sel sailed  down  to  Greenwich,  when  a  sudden 
storm  obliged  them,  in  order  to  secure  the 
ship,  again  to  cast  anchor;  then  the  prisoners 
were  sent  on  shore  the  fourth  time.  On  the 
10th  they  were  ordered  on 'board  the  fifth 
time,  and  sailed  again  ;  but  now  the  ship  with 
much  ado  was  kept  from  running  aground, 
then  they  set  the  prisoners  ashore  at  Black- 
wall,  and  she  went  down  the  same  tide  to 
Graveseud.  Thither  the  prisoners  followed, 
and  by  the  captain's  orders  some  tarried 
there,  and  others  went  back  to  London,  till 
the  28th,  when  they  were  ordered  aboard  the 
sixth  time,  ami  the  ship  sailed  that  night  to 
Leigh-road,  where  they  cast  anchor  till  the 
next  day.  At  night  the  captain  set  them 
ashore,  and  directed  them  to  Deal,  where  be 
met  them  altogether,  and  before  several  wit- 
n esses  declared,  that  though  they  had  follow  1 
theshipM  loug,  he  was  resolved  not  anv  further 
to  attempt  to  carry  them,  and  gave  then  the 
following  certificate  in  writing  : — 

H  Whereas,  there  were  seven  men,  called 
Quakers,  brought  on  board  my  ship,  called 
the  1  Anne  of  London/  by  William  Ldmonds, 
jailer  of  Hertford,  viz:  Nicholas  I*ucas, 
Henry  Feast,  Henry  Marshall,  Fruncis  Prvor, 
.lohn  lllcndall,  Jeremiah  Heme,  an  !  Samuel 
Traherne,  all  which  have  continued  waiting 
on  my  ship  from  London  to  Deal,  from  the 
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14th  of  September  last  till  this  day.  I  seeing 
that  Providence  hath  much  crossed  me  hith- 
erto, whereby  I  perceive  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  against  me,  so  that  I  dare  not  proceed 
on  my  voyage  to  carry  them,  they  being  in- 
nocent persons,  and  no  crime  signified  against 
them  worthy  of  banishment ;  and  seeing  that 
there  is  a  law  in  force  that  no  Englishman 
shall  be  carried  out  of  his  native  country 
against  his  will,  and  also  seeing  that  my  men 
refuse  to  go  the  voyage  if  I  carry  them, 
which  would  be  much  to  my  hindrance,  men 
being  very  scarce  by  reason  of  the  long-press. 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  and  many  more, 
I  will  not  carry  them. 

"  These  are,  therefore,  to  certify  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  may  question  them,  that 
they  did  not  make  an  escape,  but  I  put  them 
on  shore  again  to  go  where  they  pleased.  All 
this  is  certified  under  my  hand  this  10th  of 
November,  1664. 

"Thomas  May. 

"  Witnessed  by  four  persons." 

"  Being  thus  set  at  liberty,"  says  Besse, 
'  they  returned  to  London  and  then  to  their 
own  homes  ;  and  they  sent  a  letter  to  the 
King  and  Council,  stating  the  circumstances, 
and  accompanied  it  with  a  copy  of  the  ship- 
master's certificate.  This  letter  being  read 
at  the  Council-Board,  produced  an  order 
which,  after  setting  forth  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  put  on  board  the  aforesaid  ship, 
pursuant  to  their  sentence  of  transportation, 
and  having  been  by  the  master  set  ashore  at 
the  Downs,  1  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  go 
whither  they  pleased  ;  it  appearing  to  be  mat- 
ter of  contrivance  and  design  between  the 
said  master  and  the  persons  before  mentioned, 
it  was  ordered  '  that  the  High  Sheriff  do 
again  apprehend  and  secure  them  until  means 
of  transporting  them  can  be  made  by  some 
shipping  bound  unto  those  parts.' 

"  By  this  order  they  were  again  committed 
to  prison,  and  remained  there  seven  years, 
until  discharged  by  the  King's  proclama- 
tion."* 

As  the  year  1664  drew  to  a  close,  persecu- 
tion, imprisonment,  and  transportation  contin- 
ued their  unrelenting  violence  against  the  un- 
flinching Quakers  throughout  the  metropolis. 
TheKingdeclaredhecould  do  nothing  in  their 
favor,  that  the  city  authorities  must  have 
their  way  in  carrying  out  the  laws,  and  there- 
fore he  wished  neither  to  see  the  Quakers  nor 
hear  from  them.  Thus  were  they  circum- 
stanced when  the  year  1665  opened.  It  was 
evident  that  to  crush  them  utterly  was  the 
determination  of  the  then  dominant  Church, 
and  to  frustrate  its  fulfilment  their  depend- 
*  ence  was  on  God  alone.    No  Friend  who  had 

*Besse's  u  SufferiDgs,"  vol  i.  p.  249. 


conscience  and  courage  sufficient  to  meel 
with  his  brethren  in  the  worship  of  God 
could  be  sure  when  he  left  in  the  morning  tc 
attend  meeting,  whether  his  face  would  evei 
again  be  seen  within  his  own  home.  Yet 
with  all  this  the  Friends'  meetings  were  kepi 
up  ;  and  when  the  doors  and  windows  of  some 
of  their  meeting-houses  were  secured  so  as  tc 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  admittance,  they 
collected  together  outside,  and  from  thei 
arose  the  voice  of  exhortation  and  prayer. 

As  the  early  months  of  1665  rolled  on,  the 
fearful  cry  of  spotted  fever  in  the  city  deep- 
ened  into  the  hollow  undertones  of  terror  that 
whispered  plague.  The  cry  of  "  The  plague 
has  broken  out !"  smote  many  a  stout  heart 
with  horror  and  dismay  as  the  spring  ad- 
vanced. Whilst  some  of  the  Friends  contin- 
ued week  by  week  to  be  haled  from  their 
meetings  to  prison,  Newgate  became  crowded|j 
to  excess,  and  the  dreaded  plague  soon  madel 
its  appearance  among  the  prisoners.  The! 
King,  doubtless  urged  by  the  Court  physi-'j 
cians,  at  length  broke  the  silence  he  had  im-1 
posed  on  himself,  and  declared  authorita-i 
tively  that  no  more  Quakers  should  be  sent 
into  Newgate.  The  crowded  state  of  that 
prison,  it  was  feared,  would  increase  the  infec- 
tion, and  that  the  air  which  passed  over  and 
through  it  would  taint  the  whole  region, 
Hence,  in  a  letter  from  Ellis  Hooks  to  Mar- 
garet Fell  under  date  3d  mo.  (May),  1665, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph  : — "  Last 
First-day  our  meetings  here  were  quiet,  only 
at  the  Bull,  where  they  pulled  them  out  and  f 
let  them  go.  I  hear  the  King  has  issued  am{ 
order  that  there  should  be  no  more  sent  toil 
Newgate  by  reason  of  the  plague,  which  in-ij 
creases  very  much,  thirty  dying  of  it  last! 
week,  as  I  hear.  Friends  are  still  kept  close  i 
in  Newgate — now  about  seven  score.  Therej 
is  a  report  of  sending  away  eight  more 
shortly." 

Ever  and  anon  came  tidings  to  the  north  j 
of  the  fearful  progress  of  the  plague.     That  J 
God  was  pouring  forth  the  vials   of  His 
wrath,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  the  great  I 
Babel,  was  the  general  feeling  among  the  re- , 
ligious  people  of  the  day.     Fear  and  trem-' 
bling  fell  on  the  thoughtless  votary  of  pleas-, 
ure,  when  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  byf  v 
noonday,"  and  respecteth  neither  rank  nor  i 
beauty,  had  penetrated  from  the  prison  to  the 
palace.    The  King  and  his  Court  fled  to  Ox- 
ford, and  the  city  generally  became  deserted 
by  those  who  had  the  means  of  escape.  A 
witness  of  the  sad  scene  says  : — "  What  eye 
would  not  weep  to  see  so  manj  habitations1 
uninhabited,  the  poor  sick  not  visited,  the 
hungry  not  fed,  the  grave   not  satisfied!, 
Death  stares  us  in  the  face  from  every  coffin  1 
which  is  hourly  carried  along  the'  streets 
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The  custom  was  in  the  beginning  to  bury  ,the 
iead  in  the  night  only ;  but  now  both  night 
ind  day  will  hardly  give  them  time  enough 
odoit." 

How  sunk  the  inmost  hearts  of  all 

As  rolled  the  dead-cart  slowly  by, 
With  creaking  wheel  and  harsh  hoof-fall  I 
The  dying  turned  him  to  the  wall, 
To  hear  it,  and  to  die." 
Amid  these  scenes  of  dismay  and  death,  in- 
tead  of  opening  the  doors  of  the  pestilential 
)risons  to  allow  uninfected  persons  therein 
•onfined,  who  were  not  criminals,  to  seek  a 
mrer  atmosphere,  those  whose  intolerance 
i ad  pent  them  up  merely  ordered  fifty-five 
friends  to  be  taken  out  of  Newgate,  and 
)laced  on  board  a  ship  in  the  Thames,  called 
he  "  Black  Eagle,"  in  order  for  banishment. 
They  were  very  much  crowded  on  board,  and 
he  plague  soon  breaking  out  there  also,  out 
•f  these  fifty-five  victims,  twenty-seven  died. 
;  I  visited  the  Friends  on  the  ship,"  says 
George  Whitehead,  "and  had  a  meeting  with 
hem  on  board,  and  the  Lord  my  God  pre- 
erved  me  both  from  the  distemper  and  from 
)anishment,  wherein  I  do  humbly  confess 
3is  power,  to  His  own  praise  and  glory." 
The  "  Black  Eagle,"  after  considerable  detent- 
ion, sailed  away  at  last  from  the  Thames, 
mt  she  was  taken  in  the  channel  by  a  Dutch 
)rivateer,  and,  passing  round  by  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  to  avoid  recapture,  the 
wo  vessels  at  length  reached  Holland.  Only 
•ne-half  of  the  Friends  were  alive,  the  other 
ialf  having  died  as  above  stated,  but  the 
esidue  were  liberated  by  the  Dutch,  and 
iterwards  all  but  one  of  them  returned  to 
England. 

George  Whitehead  was  one  of  the  few  who 
emained  in  London  throughout  that  terrible 
tieii  >lague  without  taking  it.  Thus  he  speaks  : — 
1  That  which  added  to  our  Friends'  affliction 
as  the  hardness  of  our  persecutors'  hearts — 
heir  cruelty  and  barbarity  in  imprisoning 
nd  detaining  so  many  of  them  in  Newgate, 
nd  in  the  White  Lion  prison  in  Southwark, 
fter  the  plague  had  broken  forth  and  many 
egiflieople  swept  away.  I  had  not  freedom  or 
>eace  to  leave  the  city  or  the  Friends  in  and 
.bout  London,  during  that  great  calamity, 
ven  when  the  mortality  was  at  its  height.  I 
vns  given  up  to  stay  among  them,  to  attend 
blends'  meetings,  to  visit  the  Friends  in 
>rison,  and  at  their  own  houses,  even  when 
nany  of  them  were  sick  of  the  contagion, 
;ser  >oth  in  prison  and  in  their  own  habitations, 
n  all  that  time  the  Lord  preserved  mo  from 
he  infectious  distemper,  which  merry  I  hope 
ver  thankfully  to  remember.    On  First-dava 
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took  my  nightcap  in  my  pocket  when  I  went 
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His  will  either  to  live  or  to  die  for  His 
truth's  sake."  George  Whitehead  was  wit- 
ness to  many  a  deathbed  scene  in  the  terrible 
Newgate,  and  in  other  prisons  where,  not- 
withstanding the  dreadful  surroundings,  peace 
and  comfort  from  the  Lord  often  reigned  tri- 
umphant, though  sorrow  and  sadness,  he  says, 
seized  on  his  own  spirit  in  view  of  "  these 
harmless  lambs  stretched  on  such  beds  in  noi- 
some holes  and  prisons  ;"  "  but,"  he  adds,  on 
the  other  hand,  "my  spirit  was  often  refreshed 
and  revived,  seeing  that  Christ  their  salvation 
and  redemption  was  manifest  to  and  in  them, 
and  that  the  Lord  had  thus  appointed  the. 
final  deliverance  of  many,  through  death,  from 
the  cruelties  of  their  oppressors." 

Ellis  Hooks,  writing  from  London  to  his 
friend  in  Lancaster  prison,  on  the  7th  of  9th 
mo.  (November),  when  the  disease  began  to 
subside,  says,  "I  have  been  preserved  well, 
but  as  a  brand  is  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  so 
has  the  Lord  delivered  me.  I  have  often 
laid  down  my  head  in  sorrow,  and  rose  as  I 
went  to  bed,  not  having  slept  a  wink  for  the 
groans  of  them  that  lay  dying.  Each  morn- 
ing I  counted  it  a  great  mercy  that  the  Lord 
had  given  me  another  day."  "  But,"  he  adds, 
"  our  meetings  now  are  quiet,  and  Friends  are 
generally  well,  both  in  prison,  in  the  ship,  and 
at  Newgate ;  and  there  is  not  above  one  a  day 
buried  in  the  Friends'  burial  ground." 

We  have  another  letter,  written  a  month 
later  than  the  foregoing,  still  further  confirm- 
ing the  subsidence  of  the  pestilence.  It  is 
from 

Morgan  WatJcins  to  Margaret  Fell. 
London,  5th  10th  mo.  [December],  1665. 

"  I  suppose  thou  heard  of  our  releasement 
a  while  since.  I  have  been  something  weak 
since  I  came  out  into  the  air;  but  through 
the  great  love  of  my  God  I  am  wonderfully 
preserved  to  the  praise  of  His  name.  But  the 
two  imprisonments  in  Newgate  and  the  one 
at  Gatehouse,  in  which  I  had  several  battles 
with  death,  have  much  weakened  my  body. 
It  was  the  arising  of  the  power  of  God  that 
gave  me  dominion  over  the  distemper,  and 
over  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  The  day  w  as 
dreadful  to  all,  and  few  were  able  to  abide 
it,  and  stand  the  judgment ;  but  the  Lord  is 
very  merciful  to  the  remnant  of  His  people. 

"  Our  meetings  are  now  quiet,  save  only 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  from  which  we  are 
still  kept  out  ;  they  are  beginning  to  be  very 
large,  of  strange  faces  and  good  honest  coun- 
tenances, who  with  exceeding  hungering*  re- 
ceive the  Truth.  Gilbert  I  .a try  is  in  health, 
and  Amos  Stodart  also,  but  ho  hath  burled 
his  wife.  Alexander  Parker  is  at  Bristol. 
There  is  no  stranger  Friend  here  at  present 
but  myself,  and  the  work  is  very  great. 

"  The  city  doth  begin  to  till  agaiu.    I  have 
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account  of  920  Friends,  and  Friends'  children 
and  servants,  that  were  buried  in  our  burial- 
place  since  the  25th  of  the  1st  mo.  (March), 
1665,  but  I  think  not  much  above  half  were 
Friends.  The  ship  in  which  the  Friends  are, 
is  yet  in  the  river,  and  all  in  Newgate  are 
now  pretty  well  and  have  much  liberty.  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  is  dead,  and  this  day  I 
heard  that  Canterbury  was  dead  also,  but  I 
am  not  certain  of  its  truth. 

"  I  rest  thy  loving  friend  and  brother  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  everlasting  Gospel, 

"Morgan  Watkins." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Honest,  resolute  faithfulness  to  the  require- 
ments of  truth,  by  no  means  excludes  Chris- 
tian courtesy  and  charity. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  LORD'S  NAME. 

"  A  subscriber,"  through  "  Intelligencer," 
calls  for  views  in  respect  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  text,  (John  xiv.  13,)  "  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do." 

I  doubt  not  there  are  many  inquiring 
minds  which  have  been  exercised  with  this  or 
similar  questions.  What  is  asking  in  the 
Lord's  name  ?  How  shall  I  so  ask  ?  It  seemeth 
right  to  help  one  another  in  regard  to  any 
stumbling-block  which  may  be  in  the  path- 
way of  the  spiritual  traveller,  just,  as  by  kind 
words,  good  advice,  and  encouragement  we 
help  one  another  in  the  perplexities  of  this 
outer  life. 

Some  of  the  Father's  children  learn  im- 
portant truths  by  experience ;  sometimes  by 
meditation  and  secret  prayer  for  light,  the 
door  of  the  mind  has  been  opened,  enabling 
the  {.arty  to  see  the  subject  in  a  new  and  clear 
light.  Therefore  why  not  let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  to  help  them.  All  will 
admit  that  there  may  be  two  kinds  of  prayer, 
— one  kind  genuine,  the  other  not. 

Friends,  I  believe,  acknowledge  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  One  in  man.  That  He 
as  there  the  source  of  all  light  and  life,  seems 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  assurance,  "  I 
dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him 
that  is  of  an  humble  and  contrite  spirit.*' 
May  we  not  then  fairly  say  that  it  is  from 
this  inmost  or  high  place  that  He  "  stands 
and  knocks  "  for  admission  into  the  thoughts, 
hearts  and  habits  of  men,  and  that  all  sin- 
cere and  heaveniy  desires  must  needs  proceed 
from  this  internal  Fountain  of  all  good.  If 
this  be  so,  that  He  is  in  the  soul, — its  con- 
science, its  light,  its  guide,  its  Saviour,  and 
from  thence  calls  upon  men  everywhere  to 
repent, — how  plain  appears  the  expression, 
"  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen 
you  and  ordained  you,"  &c,  that  "whatsoever 


ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  He 
may  give  it  you."  (John  xv.  16.)  Scripture, 
it  is  admitted,  has  been  given  by  inspiration. 
It  is  God's  truth  then  to  man  ;  and  having 
been  given  to  him  for  his  instruction,  is  written  i 
in  man's  own  language.    In  ancient  times,  ; 
names  of  persons  were  given  as  significant  of 
the  quality  or  character  of  the  person,  or  ( 
were  intended  as  such.  Instance  the  case  of 
Nabal,  of  whom  his  wife  Abigail  said,  in  ex-  j 
cusing  him  to  David,  "  As  is  his  name,  so  is 
he,  Nabal ;,  or  fool  is  his  name,  and  folly  is 
with  him."  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25.)    So  much 
importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  in  n 
sacred  history   to  names,   that  they   were  j 
changed  by  Jehovah,  as  in  the  case  of  Abram  j 
and  Sara,  to  that  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  | 
The  state  of  their  minds  had  been  changed,  j 
from  being  idolators,  to  that  of  worshippers  j 
of  the  one  true  God  ;  and  so  becoming  better  | 
qualified  to   be   the   chosen  "Father  and  i 
Mother  of  a  multitude  of  nations, '  as  their  | 
new  names  implied.    In  the  New  Testament  | 
the  Saviour  acknowledges  this  principle  in  I 
practice  when  he  said  of  Herod,  "  Go  tell  i 
that  fox,   &c."  and  when  Peter,  who  had  | 
acknowledged  an  important  truth,  viz.,  that  i 
he  was  the  Christ,  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Thou  i 
art  Peter,  that  is,  thou  art  rightly  named  j 
rock  or  triith — and  upon  this-  rock  (or  the  *f 
truth  which  thou  hast  uttered)  I  will  build  j 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  # 
prevail  against  it."    By  examining  the  Scrip-  <! 
tures  we  will  find  such  a  variety  of  names 
given  to  one  and  the  same  Lord  that  we  will  ( 
be  unable  to  imagine  any  heavenly  virtue  or  i 
quality  that  is  not  to  be  ifound  in  one  or  more  i 
of  these  names.    Notice  Exodus  xxxiv.  5-7,  J 
where  His  name  is  said  to  be  "  the  Lord,  the  | 
Lord  God,  merciful,  gracious,  long  suffering,  \ 
of  abundant  goodness  and   truth,  keeping  j 
mercy,  forgiving  sin."    Also  in  Num.  vi.  24-  i 
27,  where  His  name  is  shown  to  be,  "to« 
bless,"  to  "preserve,"  to  "enlighten,"  to  be. 
"  gracious,"  and  the  "  giver  of  peace."  He  is 
known  also  by  the  following  significant  names:  j, 
Jehovah,  or  "I  will   be;"  Jehovah   raphi,  ij 
"Him  that  healeth  thee ;"  Jehovah  Shuni-  i 
mah,  "I  will  be  there;"  Jehovah  Jivah,  "I  ' 
will  provide  ;"  Jehovah  Shalom,  "  Thy  sent 
peace ;"  Jehovah  Nissi,  "  Thy  banner ;"  Je-ffl 
hovah  Tzedeck,  "Our  righteousness;"  Jeho-  ;| 
vah  Malak,  "  The  covenant  messenger." — 4] 
Again,  the  prophecy  concerning  the  advent  j 
of  the  Christ  declares,  as  in  Isaiah,  that  "  His  j 
nameshall  be  called  the  Wonderful  Counsellor,  ! 
Mighty  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  the  Prince  i 
of  Peace."    In  the  New  Testament  He  is. 
known  by  different  names,  of  which  the  fol-  I 
lowing,  with  their  meaning,  is  given :  Christ, 
or  "the  Anointed,"  or  a  king,  whose  sceptre  , 
is  truth;  "Emanuel,"  "God  with  us;"  "the: 
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Lion  ;"  "  the  Powerful  one ;"  "  the  Lamb  of 
God     "  Divine  Innocence  ;"  Jesus,  "  Saviour 
from  sin."    To  be  a  Saviour  from  sin  to  men, 
He  must  needs  be  a  being  without  sin,  or  the 
sinless  one.    Such  as  admit  His  holiness  and 
submit  to  His  guidance  will  readily  believe 
Him  to  be  all  that  His  name  can  imply.  In- 
locence,  purity,  holiness,  trust,  mercy,  pity, 
brgiveness ;    the   Instructor ;   the  creative 
mergy,  power;  the  provider;  love,  and  all 
hat  love  suggests.    Hence,  in  a  prayer  to  the 
father,  He  declares,  "  I  have  made  known 
into  them  (such  as  sincerely  followed  Him) 
thy  name,  and  will  declare  it;  that  the  love 
therewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in 
hem,  and  I  in  them.  (John  xvii.  26.)  It 
/ould  seem,  then,  that  he  who  prays  because 
f  this  love,  or  the  Lord,  in  his  own  heart 
loving  him,  doth  indeed  ask  in  the  Lord's 
ame;  and  that  when  two  or  three  meet  to- 
ether  in  the  life  of  those  qualities  which 
institute  His  Divine  character,  they  meet  in 
[is  name,  and  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them — 
le  teacher,  the  comforter,  their  peace,  their 
riest  and. king.    So,  too,  to  ask  in  our  own 
ill,  for  our  own  gratification  would  seem  to 
i  to  ask  in  our  own  name  or  quality  of  mind 
id  heart,  which  is  the  reverse  of  His  name 
•  character.    True,  one  might  name  the 
ime  of  Jesus  with  the  lips,  but  in  the  end 
i  likened  to  those  who  will  declare  that  in 
is  name  they  have  prophesied — cast  out 
:vils, — and  in  this  name  done  many  wonder- 
1  works,  only  to  hear  the  response,  "  I  never 
lew  you."    So  that  they  who  make  their 
ligion  consist  in  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
>rd  are  not  on  that  account  more  worthy, 
•om  what  has  now  been  said,  one  may  get 
ne  suggestion  of  what  is  meant  by  being 
]  ptized  in  His  name  or  with  His  holy  Spirit, 
d  the  fire  of  His  love,  which  burnetii  con- 
ually  upon  the  altar  of  the  holy  place  in 
5  living  temples  of  the  great  "  I  am," — 
!  true  "  Mount  Zion,"  which  he  loves, 
hosocver  shall  receive  this  baptism  shall 
ve  fixed  or  written  upon  him  the  Lord's 
ew  name,"  mentioned  in  Rev.  iii.  12. 
Newark,  Ohio.  W. 


jrhoy  who  truly  fear  God  have  secret  guid- 
a  he.  from  a  higher  wisdom  than  what,  is  bare- 
I  human,  viz.  :  the  spirit  of  truth  and  godli- 
■s,  which  doili  really,  though  secretly,  pre- 

V  t  and  direct  them.  Any  man  that  sin- 
IteW  and  truly  fears  Almighty  God,  and 
M  s  and  relies  upon  Him  for  His  direction. 
h  if  ax  really  an  a  gon  has  the  GOWlsel  and  <H- 

\ion  of  his  father ;  and  though  the  Voice  he 

I  audible,  nor  discernible  by  sense,  vet,  it  is 
real  as  if  a  man  heard   a  voice  saving, 
ins  is  the  way,  walk  in  it." — Sir  Matthew 
h\  e. 


From  "  Religious  Duty." 
HYPOCRISY. 

BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

Assuming  that  we  are  bound  to  "love  God 
with  all  our  hearts,"  and  that  He,  at  all 
times,  sees  into  those  hearts,  and  knows 
whether  we  fulfil  this  obligation,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  to  act  before  Him  the  living  lie 
of  a  pretended  piety  is,  in  an  outrageous  de- 
gree, offensive  and  insulting.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  on  a  topic  so  fully  understood. 

Not  equally  recognized,  however,  is  the 
guilt  of  some  of  the  milder  forms  of  this  vice, 
wherein  the  simplicity  of  religion  is  still,  al- 
though less  grossly,  violated.  Nay,  to  many 
the  concealment  of  serious  religious  feelings 
under  a  light  demeanor  is,  doubtless,  an  act 
of  hypocrisy  done  out  of  the  very  hatred  of 
the  offence  in  its  opposite  development :  yet. 
in  whatever  way  we  falsify  our  true  religious 
condition  to  the  eyes  of  our  fellows,  must  it 
not  always  involve  ofTence  before  God  ?  Are 
we  not  bound  to  live  out  simply  and  upright- 
ly before  men  that  which  He  sees  us  to  be ; 
to  acknowledge  alike  our  heart's  fealty  to  our 
liege  Lord,  and  the  miserable  short-comings 
by  which  we  fail  in  our  allegiance? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  hypocrisy  of 
appearing  bettor  than  we  are,  which  shelters 
itself  under  the  pretence  of  serving  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others.  The  man  is  not  base  enough 
to  seek  worldly  gain  or  aggrandizement  By 
such  means,  but  he  conceals  his  sins  and 
errors  on  the  ground  of  "preserving  his  use- 
fulness," "saving  the  credit  of  his  sacred  pro- 
fession," not  "  throwing  a  stumbling- block  be- 
fore the  weak,"  or  "  giving  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme."  He  also 
attends  public  worship,  observes  the  Sabbath, 
frowns  down  free  talk,  and  a  Heels  great 
gravity  on  religious  matters  ;  all  tor  the  ^ak<> 
of  good  example,  and  because  such  things, 
though  of  no  consequence  to  hit  soul,  are 
doubtless  so  to  the  weak  and  ignorant  What 
ruin  to  the!  singleness  of  a  human  heart  must 
be  such  a  course  as  this!  How  all-  real, 
earnest  repentance  for  a  sin  must  he  stopped, 
when,  instead  of  sorrow  lor  the  past  and  n  -.>- 

Iution  for  the  future,  the  mind  is  occupied  by 
efforts  to  make  the  spectators  believe  it  has 
never  slipped,  or,  perhaps,  that  its  fall  was  no 
moral  lapse  at  all !  To  be  a  contrite  sinner 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  while  we  strive  to  he  a 
stainless  saint  in  the  eves  of  men. — what  a 
contradiction!  The  pretence,  too.  of  a  voiding 
injury  to  the  cause  of  religion  is  utterly  futile. 
The  world  always  does  know,  sooner  or  later, 
the  most  secret  errors.  There  is  no  word 
more  true  in  the  Bible  than  that  which  d< 
dares  "  that  what  is  spoken  in  the  ear  shall 
be  proclaimed  on  the  house  tops."  Hypocrisy 
only  adds  a  double  shame  to  the  sins  of  "pro- 
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fessors."  And  if  there  be  any  way  in  which 
erring  man  may  really  help  his  brother's 
soul,  it  is  by  showing  him  that  he  hates  his 
own  sin  so  heartily  that  he  is  willing  to 
bear  its  shame,  and  hastens  to  renounce  it 
openly  and  utterly.  The  more  the  repentant 
man  is  raised  above  us  by  age,  character, 
parenthood, — the  more  his  frank  avowal  of 
error  would  affect  us  beneficially.  As  for  the 
attendance  at  worship,  &c,  "  for  the  sake  of 
example,"  it  is  marvellous  how  any  human 
creatures  have  ever  had  the  presumption  to 
entertain  such  an  idea.  Let  any  sane  man 
consider  what  he  does  wThen  he  enters  a 
church,  and  ask  himself  how  his  "exem- 
plary" behaviour  therein  must  appear  to  God, 
and  I  cannot  but  suppose  he  will  be  sufficient- 
ly shocked  to  abandon  such  attempts  for  the 
future.  For,  either  he  must  intend  really  to 
worship,  to  thank,  to  adore,  and  pray  to  the 
great  Lord  of  all,  or  he  must  intend  to  make 
an  outward  show  of  so  doing  without  any  up- 
lifting of  soul.  The  latter  conduct  is  grossly 
insulting  to  that  God  who  watches  him  enter- 
ing, with  affected  meekness,  His  house  of 
prayer,  and  going  through  a  pantomime  of 
supplication  and  adoration  which  he  declines 
to  offer  in  earnest  to  that  awful  Searcher  of 
hearts !  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  intends 
really  to  pray  and  give  thanks,  is  it  not  the 
extreme  of  folly  and  presumption  to  think  of 
performing  such  acts  (the  most  solid  and  sub- 
lime a  created  being  can  aspire  to  do)  for  the 
sake — not  of  his  own  soul,  which  he  is  im- 
ploring God  to  save — not  of  the  endless  mer- 
cies for  which  he  is  thanking  his  Benefactor 
— not  of  the  Holiness  he  is  adoring,  but  to 
show  his  neighbors  that  he  thinks  it  fit  and 
proper  that  men  should  worship  God  !  Con- 
ceive a  man  speaking  out  to  God  such  ideas 
as  these !  Conceive  him  commencing  his 
prayers  by  the  preamble,  "  O  Lord,  I  come 
into  Thy  presence  principally  that  I  may 
show  my  servants,  and  my  poor  neighbors, 
that  I  consider  it  right  and  proper  to  honor 
Thee.  And,  being  here,  I  confess  I  have 
sinned  grievously,"  &c,  &c. 

Either  "  going  to  church  for  example's 
sake"  means  this,  or  it  means  nothing,  and 
the  sooner  we  abolish  the  cant  of  it  the  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  whose  hy- 
pocrisy consists  in  making  himself  appear 
ivorse  than  he  is,  stands  in  a  position  scarcely 
less  false  and  morally  wrong.  Whatever  his 
motive  be, — the  fear  of  ridicule,  or  hatred  of 
the  opposite  canting  sort  of  hypocrisy  or  false 
humility, — in  any  case  he  sins  both  against 
God,  his  fellows,  and  his  own  soul.  For  our- 
selves, nothing  is  more  needful  to  the  health 
of  conscience  than  that  our  inward  life  and 
outward  profession  should  be  in  harmony. 
Well  said  Chaucer, — 


"  Truth  to  thine  own  heart  thy  soul  shall  save." 

If  we  desire  to  grow  better  than  we  are,  wi 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  openly  what  w> 
are.  We  must  live  out  our  own  life  of  dut] 
faithfully,  uprightly,  humbly,  never  trying  t< 
conceal  our  faults,  and  making  no  pruder 
about  such  poor  withered  charms  as  our  vir 
tues  ever  possess.  The  life  of  virtue  is  befor  j 
all  things  a  life  of  simplicity.  The  man  win 
professes  selfish,  w7orldly  motives  when  he  i 
conscious  of  better  ones,  who  jests  about  la: 
and  vicious  habits  when  his  own  are  pun 
runs  most  imminent  risk  of  very  short!;  j 
adopting  those  motives  in  earnest,  and  fallin 
actually  into  those  evil  habits.  When  goo« 
thoughts  come  to  him,  as  they  come  to  us  al 
he  is  placed  in  the  contemptible  dilemma  c 
either  keeping  silent  because  they  are  good,  o 
uttering  them  with  a  blush,  mayhap  a 
apologetic  sneer.  But  in  larger  ways  tha 
these,  also,  the  position  in  which  wj 
stand  with  our  fellows  reacts  on  our  owtj 
minds,  and  in  a  thousand  different  channe 
brings  to  us  good  or  evil  influences  accordin 
as  this  position  is  true  or  false. 

In  social  duty  such  hypocrisy  makes  us  o  i 
fenders  also.     To  show  our   brothers  thj, 
"practicability  of  virtue,"  that  is,  of  a  heart 
pursuit  of  it,  even  with  all  the  failings  the  1 
see,  is  the  one  great  service  we  can  render  1 
their  moral  natures,  and  instead  of  this  we  c  i 
them  the  grievous  injury  of  countenaneir  [ 
their  errors.    None  may  calculate  the  infl' 
ence  which  we  exert  over  each  other  in  the;  | 
ways  for  good  or  evil  ;  none  may  calcula « 
the  good  which  one  individual  may  accoi  * 
plish  by  simply  and  invariably  (whenever  f 
may  be  done  without  presumption)  upholdir 
the  right  in  every  argument  at  which  1 
chances  to  be  present,  the  true,  just,  kin 
noble  view  of  every  question  mooted  befo 
him  ;  none  may  calculate  how  the  petty,  b 
most  grievous  oppressions  of  domestic  life  a 
repressed  by  the  knowledge  that  one  spectat 
sees  and  reprehends  them,  if  it  be  but  by 
reproving  look  to  the  offender,  an  encoura 
ing  smile  to  the  sufferer  ;  none  may  calcukj 
how  many  bad  feelings  die  out  under  thecc^ 
sciousness  that  their  utterance  will  find  ; 
sympathy,  and  how  many  good  ones  blossr 
and  bear  precious  fruit  in  their  natural:, 
mosphere  of  confidence.     In  the  case  of  ve , 
close  relationships,  where  such  influences  1 
good  or  evil  go  on  reacting  immediately,  t 
result  is  soon  visible.    A  little  preponde 
ting  good  or  evil  at  first  start  often  deck 
the  whole  upward  or  downward  tendency 
the  characters  of  husbands  and  wives  for  1. 
It  is  true  that  mere  negative  virtue  is  alw: 
impotent.    Divines  tell  us  that  "man  brii 
with  him  a  corrupt  nature  into  the  work  - 
I  that  "  one  bad  example  can  draw  him  i 
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further  wickedness  than  twenty  good  ones 
will  avail  for  his  reformation  ;"  that  "  one 
corrupting  discourse  will  instil  more  evil  than 
twenty  demonstrations  from  the  pulpit  will 
be  able  to  overcome."  It  is  all  very  true  as 
regards  the  powerlessness  of  "  twenty  exam- 
ples" of  no  other  good  than  external  decent  de- 
meanor, or  "  twenty  demonstrations"  of  utter 
platitudes,  such  as  we  commonly  hear  from 
the  pulpit.  But  let  the  examples  be  of  liv- 
ing, loving,  energetic  virtue,  the  "demon- 
strations"— 

M  Words  fierily  furnaced 
[n  the  blast  of  a  life  which  has  struggled  in  earnest," 

and  we  shall  hear  another  story  of  their  in- 
fluence. The  kingdom  of  heaven  will  spread 
like  the  "  little  leaven,"  and  shoot  aloft  like 
the  tiny  "mustard  seed."  But  all  influence 
for  good  is  abdicated  by  him  who  is  either 
weak  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  his  true  honor, 
or  unfaithful  enough  to  shrink  from  commit- 
ting himself  in  the  eyes  of  men  to  a  consistent 
course  of  virtue.  And  lastly,  toward  God 
what  cowardice,  what  meanness  it  is  for  a 
nan  to  hesitate  to  own  openly  his  allegiance 
;o  duty,  to  fear  to  wear  always  on  his  breast 
;he  badge  of  his  liege  Lord  !  Truly  there 
ire  canting,  whining  formulas,  which  a  self- 
•especting  spirit  will  infallibly  spurn ;  but 
vhen  is  a  man  ever  so  manly  as  when,  amid 
he  thoughtless  or  the  scoffing,  he  simply 
ivows  that  he  does  believe  in  the  God  of 
leaven,  and  does  desire  to  obey  His  righteous 
aw? 

It  must  not  be  urged  that  such  simple  ac- 
knowledgment of  fealty  as  this  is  in  the  re- 
notest  way  to  be  identified  with  that  profaning 
»f  sacred  feelings  by  exposure,  which  is  even 
nore  odious  as  regard  religious  affections  than 
mman  ones.    The  distinction  is  immense, 
,nd  is  recognized  on  all  hands  in  every  other 
elation.    Before  an  enemy  every  son  will 
troudly  confess  his  father,  every  soldier  his 
overeign.     If  either  ever  stand  by  silent 
rhile  parent  or  king  are  insulted,  and  claim 
ot  to  be  his  child  or  servant,  we  do  not  deem 
:  "delicacy,"  but  meanness  and  poltroonery. 
Jut,  on  the  other  hand,  to  speak  to  a  stranger 
f  the  inner  affections  of  the  heart,  for  a  hus- 
and  to  describe  his  tenderness  for  his  wife, 
friend  for  a  friend,  is  felt  by  every  one  to 
[  e  worse  than  indecorous — unfeeling.  The 
eep  personal  sentiments,  whether  human  or 
3ligious,  are  so  sacred  that  no  hand  sa  ve  that 
f  love  should  ever  be  permitted  to  draw 
'ride  their  veil.    There  is  a  spiritual  im- 
lodesty  as  well  as  a  corporeal  one,  ahd  both 
re  hideous. 

'  Yet  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  there 
as  a  largo  margin  beyond  these  purely  per- 
mal  experiences  and  sentiments,  wherein  we 
ell  might  strive  to  meet  our  fellow-creatures' 


sympathies  far  oftener  than  we  do.  Our 
brothers  are  not  all  enemies,  all  scoffers,  for 
all  that  fanatics  may  say.  In  thousands  and 
millions  of  hearts  at  this  moment  we  may  be 
assured  a  love  warmer  than  we  know  is  glow- 
ing unseen,  or  smouldering  for  want  of  aid 
which  we  perhaps  might  give  with  a  few 
words.  That  we  ought  sometimes  to  share 
such  blessed  sympathies,  to  strive  to  kindle 
and  cherish  each  other's  good,  none  will  deny. 
But  how  is  this  ever  to  be  done  if  we  take 
such  precautions  never  to  reveal  any  share  of 
our  own  feelings  till  our  brother  has  shown 
us  his?  Who  is  to  begin  ?  I  doubt  not,  if 
we  sought  it  more,  and  in  fitting  time  and 
place,  we  should  often  find  that  between  us 
and  Gods  other  children,  instead  of  a  barrier 
of  separation,  there  is  a  bond  of  tenderest  and 
holiest  union. 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

We  were  gratified  with  the  information 
thou  gave  us  respecting  our  venerable  Friends 

 .    Whenever  I  have  thought  of  those 

dear  Friends  of  latter  times,  the  thought  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  depression  of  spirits. 
I  feel  much  for  them,  and  do  ardently  hope 
that  their  sun  may  set  in  brightness,  as  a  fit 
close  to  a  life  so  long  and  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  Master's  service.  If  su^h  a  thing  could 
be  possible  of  such  seemingly  dedicated  ones, 
we  would  be  almost  bound  to  conclude,  from 
the  domestic  and  other  difficulties  they  have 
witnessed,  that  some  enemy  had  been  left  alive, 
which  the  Lord  had  commanded  them  utterly 
to  destroy,  and  that  this  has  proved,  as  such 
always  does,  a  torment  and  a  snare,  making 
greater  manifestations  as  the  powers  that  may 
have  partially  kept  it  in  cheek  are  enfeebled. 
Oh,  how  important  for  all  to  obtain,  in  early 
life,  a  complete  victory  over  all  the  soul's  ene- 
mies; and  this,  through  the  mercy  and  grace 
of  God,  I  believe  it  is  our  privilege  to  do  ;  ami 
then,  to  maintain  the  mastery.  If,  having 
been  favored  with  Divine  help  to  conquer  the 
enemies  of  our  soul's  happiness,  wo  voluntarily 
let  even  one  come  back  into  our  hearts,  and 
have  quiet  residence  there,  it  will  ever  after, 
through  life,  remain  to  be  a  torment  and  an 
object  of  warfare. 

I  quite  intended  to  send  a  response  at  once 
to  thy  welcome  message,  but  hindering  disa* 
bilities  have i  80  multiplied,  that  1  have  been 
unable  to  take  my  pen  availingly  in  hand, 
ami  1  had  nothing  worth  leading  across  the 
ocean  ;  yet,  my  dear  friend,  are  we  not  taught 
that  in  the  Divine  economy  it  is  not  "  for  the 
eye  to  iay  to  the  hand,  1  have  no  need  of  thee, 
nor  for  the  head  to  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no 
need  of  yon."  1  truly  believe  it  is  intended 
that  we  should  all  minister  to  each  other  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ability  bestowed,  whether  that 
may  be  through  the  one  talent,  or  the  many, 
and  even  though  the  less  gifted  may  have 
again  and  again  humiliatingly  to  feel  their 
subordinate  part,  even  in  social  intercourse. 
The  most  favored  and  gifted  have  not  always* 
to  "  abound  ;"  there  are  alternating  seasons  I 
know  with  all ;  but  I  believe  the  highest  spir- 
itual participations  do  not  unfit  for,  nor  cause 
to  feel  unworthy,  human  interests  and  human 
sympathies. 

I  thoroughly  sympathize  in  thy  remark 
that  '*  all  our  doings,"  if  rightly  prompted, 
have  in  them  the  "  religious  element."  Per- 
haps Friends  cultivate  the  conscientious  prin- 
ciple beyond  any  other  sect,  sometimes  to  a 
degree  of  morbidness, — injurious  to  their  own 
peace,  and  consequently  to  the  full  benefit  of 
those  they  are  placed  amongst.  The  founda- 
tion is  a  most  valuable  one ;  but  I  have  often 
inwardly  queried  whether  all  the  activity  of 
the  present  day  can  spring  from  the  same ;  yet 
it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  motive. 

The  wide  separations  which  occur  in  fami- 
lies will  bring  deep  feeling,  but  under  this 
feeling  the  great  solace  to  each  one  must  be 
an  abiding  sense  of  the  same  protecting  Provi- 
dence everywhere.  I  indeed  know  when 
human  means  and  agencies  are  powerless, 
how  the  fearful  heart  will  at  times  sicken  with 
uncontrollable  reflections  or  misgivings ;  but 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  those  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  us  are  as  an  oasis  in  seasons  of 
solicitude,  and  cloudy  and  dark  days. 

Very  closely  indeed  hast  thou  been  called 
to  deathbed  partings,  and  to  experience  out- 
ward bereavements,  which  cannot  fail  to  af- 
fect the  mind  with  human  sadness ;  but  to  the 
hopeful  believer  in  all  the  rich  fulness  and 
joyful  reality  of  that  blessed  state  beyond 
the  tomb,  there  is  something  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  animating  in  contemplating  the 
loved  and  prepared  spirit  throwing  off  its 
clogs  and  the  shackles  of  mortality  as  a  stage 
of  progress;  not  decay,  but  growth;  not  a 
punishment,  but  a  privilege;  an  unfolding  of 
higher  faculties  The  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  such  dispensations  we  may  not  always  see, 
but  we  may  believe  they  have  a  deep  mean- 
ing. 

"Though  sin  may  abound,  grace  doth  yet 
much  more  abound."  The  power  to  resist  is 
with  us — graciously  offered  us.  The  need  is 
that  we  humbly  and  faithfully  avail  ourselves 
of  it.  As  righteousness  is  voluntary  obedience 
to  the  "law  of  God  written  upon  the  heart," 
or  made  manifest  to  the  soul,  so  sin  is  the 
voluntary  or  wilful  disobedience  to  the  known 
law  and  both  are  equally  positive.  When 
under  temptation,  we  are,  if  attentive  or 
watchful,  conscious  of  power  to  yield  or  re- 


sist, and  it  is  only  when  we  yield  our  wills, 
and  act  as  tempted,  that  it  becomes  sin. 

I  have  been  reading  a  work  containing  some 
beautiful  ideas  mixed  with  some  very  gloomy 
and  hurtful  speculations.  It  made  me  feel 
thoughtful  and  sad,  till  I  remembered  it  was 
merely  speculation  ;  but  its  tendency  is  to  di- 
minish instead  of  to  increase  hope  and  faith 
in  the  human  mind  on  a  point  of  the  highest 
general'interest. 

In  regard  to  reading,  writing  and  hearing 
generally,  I  am  often  reminded  of  the  sublime 
prayer  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  I  crave  the 
condition  in  which  my  soul  can  adopt  it.  "0 
God,  who  art  the  Truth,  make  me  one  with 
Thee  in  everlasting  love.  I  am  ofttimes  weary 
of  reading  and  weary  of  hearing;  in  Thee 
alone  is  the  sum  of  my  desire.  Let  every 
teacher  be  silent ;  let  the  whole  creation  be 
dumb  before  Thee,  and  do  Thou  only  speak  I 
into  my  soul." 

""friends*  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  13,  1869. 

To  Subscribers. — In  two  weeks  the  present 
volume  will  end  ;  and  it  is  important,  in  order 
that  a  correct  list  may  be  kept,  that  such  sub- 
scribers as  wish  to  discontinue  their  subscrip- 
tions should  notify  our  Agent  at  once.  Those 
not  furnishing  this  information  before  the  close 
of  the  volume,  will  be  considered  as  sub- 
scribers  another  year. 

In  order  to  promote  the  safe  delivery  of 
the  paper,  it  is  desired  that  when  a  change  of 
name  or  post-office  is  proposed,  the  address 
heretofore  used  as  well  as  hereafter  to  be  used,' 
shall  be  plainly  written  in  fall.  Initials  often 
lead  to  confusion  and  trouble.  Our  paper  is 
issued  weekly  at  three  dollars  per  annum. 
Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  clubs.  Any 
one  procuring  a  club  of  ten,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  free  copy,  he  being  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire club.    Terms  payable  in  advance. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed 
and  payments  made  to  the  Agent,  Emmor  \ 
Comly.    Publication  Office,  No.  144  North  | 
Seventh  Street. 

"  The  Probe. — An  inquiry  into  the  use  of 
Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  the  social  evils  re- 
sulting therefrom,  and  methods  of  reform  and 
cure."  This  is  the  title  of  a  new  Quarterly, 
edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parrisl^,  and  issued 
from  "The  Sanitarium,"  Media,  Pa.  Price, 
$1.00  a  year. 
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j  The  utility  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  main  causes  of  poverty  and 
crime  in  every  community,  and  to  the  best 
means  of  correcting  these,  will  be  apparent 
to  every  one  who  has  taken  thought  of  the 
sad  failure  of  our  modern  civilization  to  de- 
velop the  highest  good  of  all.  Those  whose 
ideal  of  a  civilized  community  is  founded  on 
Christian  principles  must  often  feel  how  very 
deficient  we  are  in  understanding,  much  more 
in  practising  the  Christian  virtues  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  true  prosperity. 

The  Editor  of  the  "  Probe"  and  those  who 
contribute  to  this  first  number  seem  in  ear- 
nest in  their  attempt  to  grapple  with  this 
great  subject.  Some  of  the  writers  are  evi- 
dently experienced  in  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  inebriate,  and  feel  keenly  the 
cruel  sentence  by  which  Society  thrusts  them 
out  from  its  pale.  We  here  see  a  different 
side  of  the  temperance  question  from  that 
most  commonly  presented  by  those  who,  not 
knowing  the  bitterness  and  sorrow  which  are 
inherited  with  an  undue  appetite  for  stimu- 
,  lants,  are  ever  ready  to  denounce  the  victims 
of  the  sad  habit  of  intemperance. 

At  the  Sanitarium  whence  this  periodical  is 
issued  is  the  very  class  who  know  most  about 
the  causes  and  results  of  indulgence,  and  one 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the  paper  is, 
that  in  it  they  have  a  hearing. 

The  scientific  aspects  of  the  alcohol  ques- 
tion are  partially  presented  in  the  present 
number  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  true  re- 
lation of  this  dangerous  stimulant  to  food  and 
to  medicine;  and  whatever  may  Jbe  thought 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  writers,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  such  a  full 
discussion  as  a  journal  of  this  kind  is  calcu- 
lated to  elicit. 

The  first  number  contains  an  article  on 
Prison  Discipline,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, as  suggesting  humane  considerations  in 
regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  those  who 
are  necessarily  shut  out  from  society.  This 
contains  strictures  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  which  we  notice  is  being  much  dis- 
cussed elsewhere,  in  the  light,  of  recent  ex- 
perience. Originally  devised  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  with  the  best  intentions,  it  now 
Items  to  demand  a  full  discussion,  and  per- 
haps important  modifications. 


An  article  on  "  Professional  Criminals"  is 
worthy  of  a  perusal ;  it  contains  facts  and 
arguments  tending  to  show  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  systems  of  punishment,  and 
suggesting  modifications  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, as  part  of  that  newly-awakened  in- 
terest which  is  being  felt  among  the  humane  and 
philanthropic  in  the  reformation  of  those  who, 
having  violated  the  laws  of  society,  are  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  discipline  and  punishment* 

We  shall  look  with  interest  for  other  num- 
bers of  this  periodical,  and  commend  it  to  our 
readers  as  worthy  their  attentive  perusal. 

Oberlin  College. — From  the  Indepen- 
dent we  extract  a  sketch  of  the  College  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  founded  in  1835,  on  the  basis 
of  "  no  distinction  of  color  or  sex."  Al- 
though differing  in  many  respects  from  the 
views  held  by  Friends,  yet  there  is  much  to 
excite  our  interest  in  the  broad  step  taken  by 
the  Directors  toward  the  extinguishment  of  the 
prejudices  which  have  withheld  from  women 
the  opportunities  for  culture  and  true  de- 
velopment which  we  believe  her  nature  de- 
mands. The  Christian  principle  exercised 
toward  the  colored  class  of  the  community  is 
not  without  its  teaching,  even  to  the  members 
of  a  Society  which  was  among  the  first  to  dis- 
claim the  right  of  men  to  hold  their  fellow 
beings  in  bondage;  but  not  having  closely 
attended  to  the  testimony  that  in  the  sight  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  all  men  art  equal,  not  a 
few  of  us  have  grown  up  in  the  nurture  of  a  feel- 
ing, which,  if  indulged,  excludes  the  people  of 
color  from  an  equal  participation  of  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  whites.  True  there 
are  some  noble  exceptions,  whose  adherence 
to  individual  convictions  of  right  there  is  an 
increasing  disposition  to  respect,  ms  the  result 
of  the  enlightenment  of  Truth  ;  and  we  trust 
that  at  no  very  distant  period  every  senti- 
ment adverse  to  the  law  of  love  and  Chris- 
tian charity  may  be  overcome,  so  that  our 
works  may  accord  with  the  faith  that  of  one 

blood  are  made  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

—  ■ 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
second  volume  of  "  The  Bond  «•:  I'  ..  ."  :\ 
monthly  publication,  edited  by  a  committee 
of  "The  Universal  Pence  Association," — 
American  branch.    Published  by  £.  James 
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and  daughter,  No.  600  Arch  Street,  Phil  ad  a. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum.  The  object  of  its 
conductors  is  to  call  attention  to  the  sinful- 
ness of  war,  and  to  labor  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  tq  all  men.  We 
wish  success  to  every  right  effort  to  promote 
this  desirable  state  of  things. 


Died,  on  the  21st  of  2d  month,  1867,  Ann  Thomas, 
in  the  91st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Fall  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting:,  Madison  County,  Indiana,  for- 
merly of  West  Vincent,  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Many  Friends  of  Fall  Creek  Meeting  have 
long  felt  that  a  short  account  of  this  faithful  and 
long  tried  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  was  due 
to  her  memory ;  that  others  seeing  her  good  works 
might  be  encouraged  to  a  like  faithfulness. 

She  removed  with  her  husband,  Jonathan  Thomas, 
to  Indiana  in  1834,  the  latter  purchasing  and  deed- 
ing to  Friends  the  present  site  of  our  meeting  house 
and  graveyard.  An  indulged  meeting  was  held  at 
their  house  for  some  time  before  the  meeting-house 
was  built.  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  all  our 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  particularly 
useful  in  the  latter,  and  to  extreme  old  age  her  seat 
was  seldom  vacant,  even  in  the  most  inclement 
weather.  When  over  80  years  of  age,  she  attended 
our  Yearly  Meeting  at  Waynesville,  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  distant,  travelling  the  whole  way  in 
a  carriage,  and  several  times  after  attended  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Richmond.  For  several  years 
previous  to  her  marriage,  which  occurred  in  1806, 
her  husband  had  been  a  laborer  among  the  Oneida 
and  Seneca  Indians,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
three  years  after  believed  it  his  duty  to  leave  his 
little  family  and  again  labor  among  that  people. 
This  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  young  wife— the  dis- 
tance being  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  way  at 
that  time  being  through  an  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness, and  mail  communication  very  uncertain. 

In  a  letter  to  him,  dated  6th  mo.  14th,  1809,  she 
says,  "It  was  a  great  trial— our  late  separation — 
and  it  was  more  than  I  could  say  for  many  days, — 
I  am  resigned  ;  but  now  it  is  otherwise,  and  I  can 
say  in  sincerity— Go  thy  way,  and  be  thou  faithful 
to  what  is  made  manifest."  And  again,  under 
date  11th  mo.  5th,  1809,  speaking  of  their  separa- 
tion, she  says,  "For  a  length  of  time  I  could  not 
think  of  thee  without  my  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
and  I  often  went  aside  to  give  vent  thereto  ;  but,  as 
often  as  I  reflected  on  my  lonely  situation,  my 
mind  was  turned  to  the  lonely  widows  who  had  no 
hope  to  build  upon,  but  must  forever  bid  adieu  to 
their  bosom  friend ;  this  I  have  esteemed  as  a  favor 
from  heaven,  being  fully  satisfied  it  is  right  at  this 
time." 

After  an  absence  of  16  months  he  returned  on 
a  short  visit,  to  be  again  absent  for  another  16 
months.  During  all  this  time  of  trial  to  her,  she 
was  not  willing  he  should  deviate  from  what  he  ap- 
prehended to  be  his  duty  ;  and  in  the  year  1816 
was  made  willing  to  join  her  efforts  with  his  in  en- 
deavoring to  turn  the  minds  of  these  untutored 
children  of  a  common  Father  to  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  the  arts  of  civilization.  After  remaining 
eighteen  months,  she  returned  to  her  father's  house, 
where  she  remained  five  months,  during  which  time 
her  third  child  was  born.  With  this  babe  in  her 
arms  she  again  traversed  the  wilderness,  to  remain 
for  three  years  longer  among  the  Indians.  In  1821, 
they  felt  their  mission  was  closed,  and  they  re- 


turned to  Chester  county,  where  they  resided  until 
they  removed  to  Indiana.  As  old  age  drew  on,  she 
mellowed  as  ripe  fruit,  and  seemed  to  be  all  love 
and  tenderness  to  her  friends,  encouraging  them  by 
example  and  precept  to  be  faithful  to  the  manifes- 
tations of  duty. 

Died,  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
First  month,  1869,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  Eze- 
kiel,  near  New  Castle,  Ind.,  Rebecca,  widow  of  Na- 
than Livezey,  Sr.,  aged  88  years  and  7  months.  She 
was  formerly  a  resident  of  Lower  Dublin,  and  a 
member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  Abel 

Lewis,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Fall 
Creek  Meeting,  Madison  Co.,  Ia.  ;  formerly  of  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  in  Huntsville,  Madison  Co.,  Ia.,  Essie  I., 

daughter  of  Wm.  and  Jane  Kirk,  in  the  10th  year 
of  her  age. 

 ,  at  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  11th  of  5th 

month,  1868,  AvisC,  wife  of  Richard  C.  Southwick. 
At  the  same  place,  on  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month, 

1868,  Richard  C.  Southwick,  aged  64  years;  both 
exemplary  members  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  York. 

 ,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  of  First  mo., 

1869,  Hugh  Laing,  aged  85  years. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  12th  month,  1868,  Elizabeth 

M.  Moore,  a  member  of  Little  Britain  Meeting,  in 
the  84th  year  of  her  age.  Although  many  years 
she  was  an  invalid,  and  for  the  past  five  years 
mostly  confined  to  her  bed,  yet  a  murmer  never 
escaped  her  lips  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  ever  mani- 
fested a  cheerful  countenance,  and  entire  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will,  often  expressing  her  readi- 
ness and  willingness  to  go  hence,  whenever  it  was 
the  Master's  will.  She  was  favored  to  enjoy  her 
sight  and  hearing  to  the  last,  which  she  esteemed  a 
great  blessing.    Her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  on  1st  month  18th,  at  Firebaugh  Ferry, 

California,  John  I.  Wilson,  late  of  this  city,  eldest 
son  of  Edith  I.  and  the  late  David  Wilson. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  1st  month  3d,  1869,  of 

Scarlet  fever,  in  the  13kh  year  of  her  age,  Estelle 
Evangeline,  ;  on  the  8th,  Herman  Frederick,  aged 
2  years  and  1  month  ;  on  the  9th,  Warren  Lacy, 
aged  10  years  and  7  months,  and  on  the  16th,  Alice 
Maud,  aged  6  years  and  11  months, — beloved  chil- 
dren of  Charles  and  Susan  H.  Reese,  of  Baltimore 
County,  Md. 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  11th  month,  1864,  Evan  Jones, 

in  the  24th  year  of  his  age  ;  on  the  1st  of  4th  month, 
1866,  Anna  G.  Jones,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age; 
on  the  30th  of  1st  month,  1869,  Mary  Ellen  Jones, 
in  the  22d  year  of  her  age  ;  all  children  of  John  L. 
and  Margaret  Jones,  of  Three  Tuns,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  members  of  Gwynedd 
Monthly  Meeting. 


CHEAP  AND  EXCELLENT  INK. 

We  copy  from  the  Country  Gentleman  the 
following  receipt  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  procure  good  ink: 

"  Buy  extract  of  logwood,  which  may  be  had 
for  three  cents  an  ounce,  or  cheaper  by  the 
quantity.  Buy,  also,  for  three  cents,  an  ounce 
of  bichromate  of  potash.  Do  not  make  a  mis- 
take and  get  the  simple  chromate  of  potash. 
The  former  is  orange  red,  the  latter  clear  yel- 
low. Now  take  half  an  ounce  of  extract  of 
logwood  and  ten  grains  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
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ash,  and  dissolve  them  in  a  quart  of  hot  rain 
water.  When  cold,  pour  it  into  a  glass  bottle, 
and  leave  it  uncorked  for  a  week  or  two. 
Exposure  to  the  air  is  indispensable.  The 
ink  is  then  made,  and  has  cost  five  to  ten 
minutes  labor,  and  about  three  cents  besides 
the  bottle.  This  ink  is  at  first  an  intense 
steel  blue,  but  becomes  quite  black !" 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

Edward  Parrish  lectured  before  Friends' 
Social  Lyceum,  on  the  2d  inst.,  on  Henry 
Cavendish.  The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis 
of  his  remarks : 

"  Moral  power  and  intellectual  greatness 
are  not  confined  to  rich  or  poor,  to  men  of 
high  or  low  degree.  History  furnishes  us. 
with  noble  examples  of  those  who  have  risen 
from  the  humblest  stations  in  life  to  positions 
of  place  and  power  and  eminence  in  art  and 
science. 

■  •  But  Cavendish  was  a  man  of  wealth — an 
aristocrat,  so  to  speak.  He  had  a  long  line  of 
noble  ancestry,  which  he  could  trace  back 
some  eight  hundred  years.  The  history  of 
the  family  shows  that  each  generation  pre- 
served the  high  social  and  moral  standing  of 
the  one  preceding  it,  and  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  and 
honored  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1731.  Of  his  early  life  we 
have  but  little  account.  He  was  sent  to 
Cambridge  to  complete  his  education  in  pre- 
ference to  Oxford,  as  at  the  former  place  he 
was  not  required  to  subscribe  to  any  religious 
creed. 

"He  remained  at  this  University  four  years 
and  then  left,  refusing  to  graduate.  He  went 
to  London,  and  commenced  the  study  and 
practice  of  chemistry. 

"  Previous  to  this  time  it  was  believed  that 
air  was  a  single  element.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  discover  this  scientific  blunder.  Al- 
though his  fame  principally  lies  in  his  suc- 
cessful chemical  experiments,  yet  this  is 
not  all.  He  travelled  throughout  England 
on  a  geological  survey,  adding  largely  to  his 
stock  of  information,  and  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  was  freely  imparted  to  the  scientific 
world. 

"  Cavendish  was  in  many  respects  a  very 
singular  man.  Although  possessed  of  im- 
mense estates,  he  lived  in  a  small  way,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  his  wealth.  II is  banker  called 
on  him  one  day  and  informed  him  that,  they 
had  quite  a,  large  balance  in  their  hands  to 

his  credit,  and  suggested  that  be  invest  forty 
thousand  pounds.    Evidently  vexed  that  In1 

should   be    disturbed    by   one  on    sneh  an 

errand,  he  said  they  might  invest  the  forty 
thousand,  but  never  come  to  him  again  and 


trouble  him  about  his  money.  He  wa3  ex- 
tremely bashful,  and  used  every  means  to 
avoid  the  society  of  women.  Even  among 
men  he  was  very  reserved,  shy  and  diffident 
in  conversation.  He  had  no  appreciation  of 
the  grand  or  the  beautiful,  and  in  his  travels 
never  took  note  of  the  scenery,  his  mind 
being  totally  absorbed  by  the  subject  of  his 
scientific  research.  So  far  as  is  known  he 
never  so  much  as  entered  a  place  of  worship 
during  his  life,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived — 
alone.  He  was  no  enthusiast,  and  not  im- 
aginative ;  he  was  intellectual  only.  He  was 
one  that  could  not  be  loved,  neither  could  he 
be  despised.  Yet  with  all  his  peculiarities  he 
was  a  great  genius.  He  kept  apart  from  men, 
not  because  he  felt  that  he  was  better  than 
they,  but  because  of  his  exceeding  bashful- 
ness,  which  we  will  call  an  infirmity.  He 
used  no  means  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
after  death,  but  left  his  money  and  his  estates 
to  his  relatives." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FKEEDMEN. 
No.  20. 

In  introducing  the  following  synopsis  to  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  following  from  No.  19,  published 
during  last  month : 

"  In  reference  to  the  '  holiday  presents,'  the 
writer  would  remark,  that  the  funds  of  the 
Association  are  not  used  for  their  purchase, 
they  being  procured  with  private  contributions 
made  for  that  especial  purpose ;  and  further, 
these  presents  were  not  confined  to  toys,  (im- 
portant as  it  is  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the^ 
children,)  but  embraced  a  large  number  of 
useful  articles,  such  as  scarfs,  gloves,  handker- 
chiefs, knives,  scissors,  &c.  &c" 

And  to  add:  That  while  some  Friends 
may  honestly  question  the  propriety  of  our 
recognizing  the  day  called  Christmas,  and 
even  entertain  a  fear  of  its  compromising  the 
principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  poor  people  have  ever  occupied,  and 
still  do,  a  very  different  position  from  our- 
selves, and  that  they  must  be  looked  at,  and 
co-operated  with,  to  a  certain  extent,  from 
t/ieir  own  standpoint,  if  we  expect  any  good 
results  from  our  labors. 

SaraJi  Ann  Steer  writes  from  Waterford, 
Va.,  under  date  of  Twelfth  month  30, " 1  en- 
close my  School  Report  lor  this  month,  and 
although  I  have  two  more  pupils  on  my  list, 
the  average  attendance  is  less  than  that  of 
last  month,  owing  to  inclement  weather.  The 
winter  has  been  unusually  severe,  with  a 
great  deal  of  snow,  which  prevented  those 
coining  regularly  who  have  a  long  diManeo 
to  walk.     The  members  of  my  Saving  Cfe* 
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have  been  very  industrious,  and  some  of  the 
girls  have  learned  to  sew  very  well.  I  told 
them  when  I  commenced  school  last  fall,  I 
wanted  to  have  all  the  sewing  (twenty-two 
garments)  finished  by  Christmas.  This  the 
sixteen  girls  have  accomplished,;  onlv  sewing 
one  afternoon  in  the  week,  until  the  last  two 
weeks,  when  I  found  they  would  not  get 
through  with  it,  and  allowed  them  two  after- 
noons. I  distributed  these  articles  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  together  with  the  contents  of  the 
box  sent  by  our  Philadelphia  Friends.  The 
children  were  delighted  with  them,  and  send 
many  thanks  to  you  for  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  them. 

"  The  books  for  the  Library  are  a  very  wel- 
come gift,  as  are  also  those  for  the  school, 
while  the  map  is  a  perfect  treasure." 

It  was  deemed  best  to  close  for  the  winter 
the  First-day  school  at  this  point,  partly  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  about 
during  inclement  weather.  The  teacher  de- 
scribes the  closing  exercises,  which  were  held 
on  Christmas  day,  as  consisting  of  "reading 
from  the  Testament,  examination  in  the  Cate- 
chism, and  reciting  some  very  beautiful  and 
appropriate  Hymns  by  the  children.  After 
they  were  through,  they  had  a  long  table  set 
and  spread  with  an  abundance  of  cake  and 
confectionery,  contributed  by  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  scholars.  All  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  day  ;  and  the  older  ones  said  to  me — how 
much  more  profitable  it  was  to  meet  and 
spend  their  Christmas  in  that  way  than  to  be 
idly  strolling  about,  as  they  used  to  do.  I 
gave  the  Bibles,  Testaments,  &c,  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school. 

"I  hear  favorable  accounts  of  the  Temper- 
ance Society — nearly  all  of  the  colored  people 
in  this  neighborhood  belong  to  it.  I  still 
have  the  forty-five  dollars  contributed  by  the 
freedmen  in  aid  of  our  school  awaiting  your 
instructions  as  to  its  appropriation." 

Mary  E.  McBride,  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
Va.,  continues  to  have  a  good  school,  and 
notwithstanding  her  suffering  from  an  affec- 
tion of  her  eyes,  is  still  laboring  faithfully. 
She  states  that  Col.  Lee  has  initiated  ar- 
rangements for  making  their  "Academy" 
habitable;  (the  contemplated  repairs  have 
probably  been  completed  ere  this;)  and  any 
one  who  has  seen  what  may  well  be  termed 
the  "impromptu"  school-houses,  too  often 
found  in  the  South,  can  readily  comprehend 
how  much  they  need  this  kind  of  attention. 
She  also  gives  us  the  gratifying  information 
that  Mr.  Sagee,  the  owner  of  the  land  on 
which  the  school-house  stands,  has  kindly 
given  us  the  use  of  it  for  another  year  or  more. 

Fcr  this  and  past  favors  received  from 
him,  the  Association,  and  doubtless  the  Freed- 
men, who  are  most  intimately  interested,  feel 


very  grateful,  and  the  more  so,  knowing,  as 
some  of  us  do,  the  sacrifices  necessarily  ac- 
companying the  act.  She  further  alludes  to 
a  visit  from  a  "Captain  commissioned  by 
Gen.  Howard  to  report  concerning  schools  in 
this  county.  He  spent  nearly  all  day  with 
us,  and  was  very  much  gratified.  He  thought 
(and  so  did  I)  that  my  little  ones  passed  a 
very  creditable  examination.  On  Christmas 
day  the  children  were  delighted,  and  happier 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  judging  from 
their  remarks  and  actions.  They  all  told  me 
to  thank  their  kind  friends  for  their  trouble 
and  expense." 

Frances  E.  Gauze,  having  charge  of  our 
Primary  School  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  writes: 

"  My  school  is  increasing,  now  averaging 
sixty-eight  in  daily  attendance.  There  are 
several  large  boys  who  can  only  come  through 
the  winter,  and  I  feel  anxious  to  give  them 
every  chance.  Cornelia  has  one  of  her  large 
girls  to  assist  me,  and  it  keeps  us  both  busy 
to  get  through  with  the  exercises.  My  as- 
sistant exhibits  considerable  proficiency  in 
teaching,  and  I  would  suggest  whether  some 
little  remuneration  for  her  services  would 
not  be  an  incentive  for  her  to  prepare  herself 
for  a  teacher. 

I  have  a  number  of  large  boys  and  girls 
who  come  five  miles  to  school,  and  there  are 
others  who  go  to  the  expense  of  boarding 
their  children  in  the  village,  that  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  our  school.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  important  these  should  receive 
good  attention.  One  man  came  to  make 
application  for  the  admission  of  four,  saying 
his  "  eyes  was  dun  shut  up,  and  his  children's 
eyes  was  dun  shut  up,  but  he  wanted  his 
children's  eyes  opened."  I  must  say  I  never 
had  children's  eyes  "opened"  sooner  than 
theirs.  They  did  not  even  know  the  letter 
A  when  -they  commenced,  and  in  two  weeks 
time  they  were  spelling  out  of  book,  and  read- 
ing in  the  Primer  !  It  does  my  heart  good  to 
see  them  in  such  earnest,  and  appreciating 
what  is  being  done  for  them.  In  reference  to 
our  Christmas  festival,  if  the  good  people 
North  knew  how  many  hearts  were  made 
light  by  their  beautiful  and  useful  presents, 
they  would  feel  amply  repaid. 

Isadore  Brinkerhoff,  at  Hern  don  Station, 
Va.,  writes:  "I  feel  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  school,  and  every  day  I  can  see  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  scholars  in  all  their  studies, 
and  this  rapidity  is  wonderful.  When  I 
commenced  teaching  they  would  not  ask  me 
any  questions,  but  now,  when  I  am  reading 
or  talking,  if  they  do  not  understand  all  I 
read  or  say,  they  will  not  let  me  proceed  until 
I  satisfy  them  with  explanations.  I  have 
encouraged  them  in  this,  and  many  of  the 
questions  which  they  ask  almost  puzzle  me. 
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Harriet  Jenkins,  the  colored  teacher  at 
Falls  Church,  says:  "My  school  still  in- 
creases in  number,  and  those  who  have  at- 
tended regularly  are  doing  very  well  in  their 
studies.  The  new  Grammar  Class  is  delighted 
with  the  study,  and  they  get  on  very  well.  I 
thank  the  good  people  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  reading  matter  sent  me  every  week.  I 
receive  the  Friends1  Intelligencer  regularly, 
and  have  become  much  attached  to  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  true  Christian  principles  it  sets 
forth."  She  has  52  pupils  enrolled,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  35.  The  whole  of 
these  spell — 45  write — while  39  are  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age. 

"I  feel  under  many  obligations  for  my 
Christmas  present,  the  more  so,  when  I  think 
of  its  coming  from  those  I  have  never  seen  ; 
be  assured  I  value  it  highly.  The  barrel  of 
clothing  has  not  reached  us  yet." 

Jennie  Spear,  writing  from  Manassas,  Va., 
alludes  to  the  "  well  chosen  assortment  of 
articles  sent  out  for  Christmas  presents,"  add- 
ing, "  the  responsibility  of  distributing  these 
I  feel  deeply,  but  shall  try  to  do  it  impartial- 
ly." In  a  subsequent  letter,  she  describes 
the  scene  as  doubtless  the  "  merriest  Christ- 
mas they  ever  spent,  and  they  will  not  soon 
forget  it."  She  also  states,  "  We  are  getting 
along  nicely  in  our  school  and  the  number  is 
increasing  quite  fast.  The  Sabbath  School  is 
also  increasing,  and  since  we  received  the 
books  I  feel  much  encouraged.  Many  of  the 
scholars  are  quite  old — cannot  come  to  Day 
School — and  are  very  anxious-to  learn  to  read 
the  Bible."  In  referring  to  a  promise  made 
some  time  since  by  the  freedmen  at  that 
place  to  raise  fifteen  dollars  per  month  in  aid 
of  the  school,  and  of  their  present  inability 
to  fulfil  it,  she  remarks:  "They  have  a 
church  and  school-house  here  which  is  not 
finished,  and  they  are  anxious  to  complete  it 
as  soon  as  possible;  although  lam  teaching 
in  it  now,  it  will  not  be  comfortable  until 
completed.  It  has  been  rather  a  hard  year 
on  them,  as  they  have  not  yet  realized  any- 
thing from  their  crops,  and  have  everything 
to  buy.  They  are  very  anxious  to  have  the 
school  continued,  and  one  said  to  me,  "  Write 
to  them  and  tell  them  to  help  us  a  little  longer 
and  then  we  can  help  ourselves."  She  ad  da, 
'  1  feel  much  encouraged — can  see  that  they 
learn  very  fast  and  love  to  come  to  school." 
,    Benjamin  F,  Grant,  the  colored  teacher 

ilflO  at  Manassas,  appears  to  be  faithful  and 

energetic.  He  reports  k28  pupils  in  attend- 
nice,  2\  oi*  whom  are  between  (>  and  L6  years 

>f  age,  with  only       in  the  alphabet.  The 

ifFreeomen  contribute  about  five  dollars  per 

month  in  aid  of  the  school,  and  arc  very 

grateful  for  the  assistance  we  have  rendered 
'•he-m.     To  Use  their  own  language,  "  arc 


happy  to  think  we  have  friends  to  help  us. 
May  the  good  Lord  bless  you  and  the  work 
that  is  in  your  hands." 

The  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  freed- 
men at  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  was  so  fully 
represented  in  a  letter  from  Cornelia  Hancock, 
published  a  short  time  since  in  No.  19  of  this 
series,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  quote  much 
more  at  present  from  that  section.  In  a 
recent  letter  she  pleads  for  more  teachers,  and 
speaks  of  two  bright  boys  she  was  compelled 
to  turn  away,  who  had  been  brought  in  six- 
teen miles  from  the  country,  to  be  'placed  at 
board,  for  the  sake  of  coming  to  school.  She 
adds,  "  There  is  no  school  in  two  parishes 
above  us,  and  our  school  is  their  only  hope." 
(It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  notwithstand- 
ing the  depleted  state  of  our  finances,  these 
appeals  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  em- 
ploying of  another  teacher  has  been  author- 
ized. Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this,  as 
well  as  other  similar  acts,  has  been  committed 
very  much  in  faith,  confidently  believing  the 
means  will  follow.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  almost  every 
month,  first  one  and  then  another  of  our 
teachers  send  us  only  the  regular  statistical 
report,  when  their  every-day  life  mu4  be  full 
of  incident,  and  of  that  character,  that,  if 
narrated,  could  not  but  deeply  interest  their 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  Freedmen  at 
the  North.  We  are  fully  satisfied  this  does 
not  arise  from  any  decrease  of  interest,  but 
probably  from  a  fear  that  we  tire  of  such 
narratives.  Let  us  assure  them  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  encourage  them  to  perfect  free- 
dom in  their  correspondence. 

The  schools  under  the  care  of  Catharine  K. 
Hall  at  Vienna,  Sarah  E.  Llajfd  at  Woodlawn, 
and  Helen  A.  Hurley  at  Gum  Spring,  are  all 
increasing  in  size,  and  their  reports  show  both 
the  progress  and  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  to 
be  satisfactory. 

The  teacher  at  Woodlawn  being  indisposed, 
a  faithful  friend  volunteered  to  supply  her 
place  in  the  distribution  of  presents  at  Christ- 
mas, of  which  scene  he  gives  a  graphic  de- 
scription ;  the  "ceremonies"  of  which  con- 
sisted of  reading  select  pieces  from  Whittier 
and  other  authors,  appropriate  remarks, 
and  the  narration  of  suitable  anecdotes. 
Upon  an  invitation  given  to  those  present  t<» 
express  their  feelings,  an  old  lady  who 
had  been  born  a  slave  to  General  Washing- 
ton, expressed  her  thanks  to  the  /.  \rd  tor  his 
bleesings,  and  "  to  the  people  of  the  North  a 
tousand  times,"  for  the  presents,  as  well  as 
for  the  teachers  they  ha<t  m  ut.  Several 
others  followed  to  the  same  eM.vt,  while  the 
little  children  manifested  the  -ame  felines  of 
thankfulness.  The  meeting  \v:i-  closed  by 
reading  the  poem,  "Talk  to  ine  ot  llea\en." 
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The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  the 
twelve  schools  reported  is  463.  Of  these  366 
read,  367  write,  276  are  in  arithmetic,  with  but 
31  in  the  alphabet. 

A  letter  from  "Calvin  Fairbanks,  bearing 
date  '  Norfolk,  Va.,  December,  1868,"  pre- 
sents a  number  of  items  of  interest,  from 
which  the  following  are  selected  :" 

Finance — Freedmen' s  Bank.—  The  bank 
here  exhibits  a  good  bill  of  health,  showing 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  its  officers,  and  industry 
and  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen.  It 
was  opened  in  1865 — has  now,  1869,  accounts, 
and  holds  $49,409.67  of  depositor's  money. 

Of  these  accounts,  7  have  each  a  balance  of  $,000. 
"  t*  14  "  "  "  $500. 
"       "        26        "  "  $800. 

"       "        80        "       "       "  $100. 

Over  sixty  Societies  have  together  about 
$10,000. 

Sand  Bank  Deposits. — Not  unfrequently 
freedmen  come  in  bringing  in  from  $50  to 
81,100 — which  had  been  kept  in  sand  banks 
and  cellars,  and. hollow  logs,  etc.,  for  from 
five  to  twenty  years.    Here  is  a  case : 

An  old  man,  Mr.  James  C  ,  who  lives 

about  four  miles  from  the  city,  who  for  some 
time  has  been  inquiring  about  the  Bank, 
came  in  on  Saturday  last  saying  he  had  "per- 
suaded himself  to  try  the  new  Bank."  He 
had  been  keeping  his  careful  savings  hid 
away  in  various  places,  but  having  lost  a  good 
deal  through  robbers,  had  at  last  thought 
best  to  ease  his  mind  in  his  old  age.  On  pro- 
ducing his  bank,  which  was  tied  up  in  a 
clumsy  bundle,  we  found  a  rough  board  box 
about  a  foot  long  and  six  inches  wide,  strong- 
ly nailed  together,  which  he  had  himself 
made  over  twenty  years  ago  for  the  purpose. 
This  box  was  full  of  gold  and  silver  coin!  and 
on  counting  we  found  there  were  eleven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  dollars!  ($1,167.)  This 
he  deposited,  and  now  holds  the  heaviest 
bank  book  we  have  issued. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  had  the  most  of  this  money 
twelve  years  ago.  If  so,  and  he  had  then  de- 
posited the  money  in  bank,  he  would  now 
have  had  nearly  ($3,000)  three  thousand 
dollars. 

This  man  is  doubtless  but  one  of  many,  if 
we  could  find  them  out,  who  have  large  de- 
posits in  "  Sand  Banks."  J.  M.  E. 

Fhilada.,  2d  month,  1869. 


THE  FRUIT  OF  SORROW. 
BY  A.  A.  PROCTOR. 

Do  not  cheat  thy  heart  and  tell  her, 

"Grief  will  pass  away  ; 
Hope  for  fairer  times  in  future, 

And  forget  to-day." 
Tell  her,  if  you  will,  that  sorrow 

Need  not  come  in  vain  ; 
Tell  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain. 


Cheat  her  not  with  the  old  comfort, 

"Soon  she  will  forget ;" 
Bitter  truth,  alas  !  but  matter 

Rather  for  regret. 
Bid  her  not  "Seek  other  pleasures, 

Turn  to  other  things 
Rather  nurse  her  caged  sorrow, 

Till  the  captive  sings. 
Rather  bid  her  go  forth  bravely, 

And  the  stranger  greet ; 
Not  as  foe,  with  spear  and  buckler, 

But  as  dear  friends  meet. 
Bid  her  with  a  strong  clasp  hold  her 

By  her  dusky  wings, 
Listening  for  the  murmured  blessing 

Sorrow  always  brings. 

[In  deepest  sympathy  with  the  bereaved'  j 
parents,  I  contribute  to  the  obituary  column  1 
of  our  Intelligencer  a  sad  record,  and  have  1 
felt  at  liberty  to  accompany  it  with  the  sab-;  j 
joined  lines  from  a  recent  number  of  the  | 
Baltimore  American. — A.  R.  H.] 

OUR  TREASURES  IN  HEAVEN. 
Ere  one  little  moon  had  half  grown  old, 
There  were  four  dead  lambs  within  one  fold  ; 
Ere  a  handful  of  violets  withered  and  died, 
There  were  four  vacant  chairs  at  one  fireside  ; 
In  four  little  lamps  the  last  faint  spark 
Went  flickering  out,  and  ail  grew  dark.  » 
O  Grod  1  the  agony  of  that  long  hour 
Was  known  to  Thee  only,  for  all  earthly  power 
Had  failed.    Our  spirits  grew  faint  with  fear, 
As  we  knelt  by  the  side  of  each  loved  one's  bier, 
And  saw  them  departing  one  by  one, 
That  all  would  forsake  us  and  leave  us  alone.  1 
But  Thou,  dear  Lord,  whose  power  controls 
The  tempest  raging  within  our  souls, 
And  says  to  the  whirlwinds  of  the  will 
And  its  surging  billows,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  , 
Spoke  to  our  trembling  hearts  and  said, 
"  Why  seek  ye  the  living  amongst  the  dead?" 
For  a  moment  the  veil  was  drawn  aside, 
And  we  saw  our  little  ones  glorified, 
In  the  centre  of  a  celestial  band, 
Who  were  leading  them  with  loving  hani 
To  realms  of  bliss,  where  the  skies  are  clear, 
And  fields  are  green  throughout  the  year  ; 
Where  bright-winged  birds,  unfading  flowers, 
And  fruits  of  love,  fill  all  the  hours 
With  joy  and  peace,  and  where  endless  spring 
Is  the  smile  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King — 
To  dwell  forever  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
In  the  rosy  light  of  Celestial  Truth. 

Baltimore  County,  1st  mo.,  1869.  C.  R. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  "  LIGHTS   AND  SHADES  AT 
OBERLIN." 

It  is  less  than  forty  years  since  a  space  was 
cleared  in  a  dense  forest  in  the  Western  Ke- 
serve  for  the  planting  of  a  colony,  a  college, 
and  a  church — all  three  in  one — under  the 
revered  Swiss  name  of  Oberlin;  a  name  which 
now,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  is  a  synonym 
for  self-denying  zeal  in  the  Master's  cause. 
The  same  tough  hands  which  in  their  brawny 
prime  cut  down  the  trees  to  make  an  opening 
for  the  settlement  now,  in  trembling  age,  bear 
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sacramental  bread  and  wine  to  a  thousand 
communing  souls  under  one  roof.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  earthly  rewards  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  one's  life-work  crowned  with 
triumph  in  one's  life  ;  and  such  is  the  reward 
enjoyed  by  these  old  men.  Still  alive,  and 
sprightly  in  his  feebleness,  is  Father  Keep, 
now  drawing  nigh  his  ninetieth  year,  and  who 
in  1835,  as  president  of  the  Oberlin  Trustees, 
decreed  by  his  casting  vote  Chat  the  college, 
in  admitting  students,  should  thereafter  make 
no  distinction  of  color  or  sex.  It  was  that 
vote — thus  early  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree — that  brought  upon  Oberlin  its  early 
and  perennial  glory.  Except  for  that  vote 
the  wilderness  might  better  have  been  left  to 
its  wolves.  From  that  beginning  the  seminary 
has  sent  out  nearly  20,000  students,  and  now 
gives  annually  an  Alma  Mater's  parting  bless- 
ing to  about  1,200.  Of  this  great  army  many 
are  clergymen,  many  lawyers,  many  teachers, 
and  many  more  heads  of  Christian  families, 
in  whose  households  burn  fires  lighted  from 
the  solitary  church  altar  that,  forty  years 
ago,  was  set  up  in  the  wild  woods.  "  These 
men  and  women,"  says  President  Fairchild, 
in  his  historic  address,  "  may  be  relied  on  to 
take  the  right  side  of  every  good  cause.  They 
are  for  freedom  and  temperance,  and  all  for 
practical  Christianity.  If  an  Oberlin  minis- 
ter can  be  found  who  smokes  or  chews  to- 
bacco, let  him  be  caught  as  a  specimen  for 
the  cabinet."  ...... 

The  long  effort  of  some  very  critical  Chris- 
tians in  the  East  to  exclude  Oberlin  from  the 
fellowship  of  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  to  represent  it  as  a 
seminary  known  for  theological  heresy  and 
political  fanaticism,  was  an  attempt  to  put  a 
ban  on  some  of  the  noblest  men  and  women. 

Arthur  Tappan's  early  confidence  in  Ober- 
lin— a  confidence  which  he  expressed  by  giv- 
ing $10,000  toward  its  endowment — showed 
how  much  more  Christian  wisdom  a  layman 
could  possess  who  placed  religion  above  theo- 
logy than  the  hot  Gospellers  who  place  theo- 
logy above  religion.  The  Oberlin  type  of 
theology  is  of  small  account  in  comparison 
with  the  Oberlin  type  of  religion.  The  Ober- 
lin opinion  concerning  the  freedom  of  the 
will  is  of  far  less  consequence  than  the  Ober- 
lin practice  concerning  the  freedom  of  the 
negro.  The  good  people  of  that  world-famed 
settlement  have  proved  themselves  such 
practical  Christians,  so  zealous  in  every  good 
word  and  work,  so  devoted  to  the  uplifting  of 
the  lowly,  so  diligent  in  building  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  ou  earth,  that  liberal" 
minded  Christians  everywhere  ought  to  love 
Oberlin,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  Oberlin 
form  of  faith. 

Oberlin  was  the  first  of  American  colleges 
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to  give  a  degree  either  to  a  negro  or  a  woman. 
The  joint  companionship  of  both  colors  and 
both  sexes  in  the  same  institution  is  itself  one 
of  the  most  needful  lessons  for  American 
students  to  learn.  Oberlin  puts  forth  a  mighty 
influence,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  to 
melt  away  the  mountain  of  political  prejudice 
under  which  women  and  negroes  still  lie, 
crushed  in  a  common  degradation.  The  co- 
education of  the  sexes — a  plan  which  God 
foreshadowed  in  the  very  constitution  of 
human  nature — is  the  only  just  and  wise 
policy  for  any  college  to  pursue ;  and  even 
Yale  and  Harvard  must  sooner  or  later  admit 
the  daughters  as  well  as  the  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land to  an  equal  participation  in  those  educa- 
tional advantages  which  by  right  are  the 
common  prerogative  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
classes.  Oberlin,  resisting  at  first  with  stub- 
born obstinacy  her  own  destiny,  long  ago 
chose  H  the  more  excellent  way."  The  re- 
sults, after  many  year's  trial,  are  thus  stated 
in  an  official  report  by  the  president  : 

"  The  first  eight  years  of  my  work  as  a 
teacher  was  in  the  department  of  the  ancient 
languages — Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  the 
next  eleven  in  mathematics,  abstract  and  ap- 
plied; the  last  eight  in  philosophical  and 
ethical  studies.  In  all  these  studies  my 
classes  have  included  young  women  as  well 
as  young  men,  and  I  have  never  observed  any 
difference  between  them  in  performance  in 
the  recitation.  The  strong  and  the  weak 
scholars  are  equally  distributed  between  the 
sexes.".  .  In  looking  at  the  college  buildings, 
one  wants  to  see  their  weather-stained  walls 
covered,  like  the  Medical  College  at  Colum- 
bus, with  an  ever-renewing  mantle  of  green. 
But  thirty  years  ago,  Philo  P.  Stuart  and 
John  J.  Shepherd,  in  denouncing  all  bright 
apparel  as  at  variance  with  religion,  seem  to 
have  banished  from  their  colony  not  only 
woman's  ribbons  but  Nature's  ivies  ;  and  so, 
although  Oberlin  has  its  summer  roses,  it 
needs  on  all  its  public  structures  the  orna- 
ment of  growing  vines.  College  walks  ami 
grounds  ought  to  be  places  of  sequestered 
loveliness — like  those  meadows  through  which 
Jonathan  Edwards  used  to  wander,  "mur- 
muring a  low  music"  and  meditating  on  the 
"  holiuess  of  God or  like  the  vision  which 
the  church-minstrel  saw  of  "sweet  fields  be- 
yond the  swelling  floods;"  or  like  that  laud- 
scape  of  landscapes  which  the  Hebrew  bard 
portrayed  of  "green  pastures  and  still  waters." 
Moreover,  if  twenty  years  ago  the  Oberlin 
Tabernacle  had  been  wall-clad  with  ivy,  the 
soft  upholstery  of  Nature  would  by  this  time 
have  suggested  to  the  deacons  the  propriety 
of  softening  their  chirruping  boot-soles,  which 
now  go  cricketing  up  and  down  the  bare- 
11  oo  red  aisles  on  coram  union  afternoons. 
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On  the  whole,  if  one  looks  for  a  striking 
outward  monument  of  the  Christian  progress 
of  the  country,  he  will  find  it  at  Oberlin  :  an 
institution  founded  like  a  log-cabin  in  the 
woods ;  remote  at  first  from  all  civilization 
except  what  itself  created  ;  poverty-stricken 
to  such  a  degree  that  once  it  could  not  afford 
to  publish  its  catalogue  ;  apprenticing  its  stu- 
dents to  three  hours'  daily  manual  labor,  in 
order  that  while  they  were  receiving  their 
education  they  might  also  be  earning  their 
daily  bread;  despised  because  it  admitted  the 
hated  negro  to  his  heaven-ordained  equality 
with  all  the  rest  of  God's  children  ;  perse- 
cuted for  heresy  by  many  theologians ;  yet 
an  institution  which,  from  such  beginnings, 
amid  such  discouragements,  and  the  face  of 
such  obstacles,  has  come  to  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  influential  seminary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

For  Friends  Intelligencer. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FIRST  MONTH. 


the  24  hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,includ'g  very  light  falls 
Cloudy,  without  storms  — 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  1st 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during  mo.,  do. 

Lowest  do.        do.  do. 

Rain  during  the  month,  do. 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  four  current  weeks 
for  1868  and  five  for  1869. 


1868. 

1869. 

2  days. 
1  » 

10  " 

3  " 
15  " 

6  days. 
3  " 
3  " 
8  " 
11  " 

31  " 

31  " 

1868. 

1869. 

30.12  deg. 
45.00  " 
11.00  " 
3.62  in. 

37.00  deg. 
60.00  " 
19.00  " 
4.28  in. 

1014 

1331 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  1st 

month  for  the  past  eighty  years  31.23  deg. 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  duiing  that 

entire  period,  1790   44.00 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1857   22.37 

From  the  deaths,  as  recorded  above,  deduct  the 
extra  week  of  this  year,  and  the  comparison  will 
stand  for  186S,  1041,  and  for  1869,  1065.  And  in 
reference  to  temperature,  although  we  may  have 
had  "  very  unusual  weather"  for  the  month,  it  has 
been  exceeded  eight  times  and  equalled  twice  on  our 
records  for  eighty  years  past.  We  also  learn  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1858  the  highest  mean 
in  any  one  day  of  the  month  reached  62  degrees, 
and  in  1863,  63  degrees. 

From  Richmond  we  have  the  following  : 
Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  30. — A  heavy  rain  and  thun- 
der storm  occurred  this  morning  at  two  o'clock,  and 
several  places  in  the  city  were  struck  by  lightning. 

While  Camden,  N.  J.,  furnishes  on  the  first  of  the 
present  month  striking  contrasts,  thus  : 


The  Weather.— On  Friday  and  Saturday  last 
many  farmers  in  South  Jersey  w*»re  engaged  in 
plowing.  This  morning  ice  had  formed  at  least  an 
inch  in  thickness. 

Philada.,  Second  mo.  2,  1869.        J.  M.  Ellis. 

it  hTm  sT 

The  Transits  of  Venus,  to  take  place  in  1874 
and  1882,  are  the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  to  devise  the  most  effective  < 
plans  for  accurate  observations  of  this  unusual  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  suitable  arrange- 
ments will  also  be  made  in  the  United  States  for  the 
same  object.  The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  is  so  important  an  element  in  all  practical  as- 
tronomical questions,  that  every  exertion  should  be 
made  to  secure  accurate  elements  for  the  calculation. 
The  transits  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  when 
observed  at  remote  points  of  the  earth's  surface, 
furnish  the  required  data,  and  every  commercial 
nation  should  lend  its  aid  by  sending  out  expedi- 
tions like  that  of  Captain  Cook  in  1769.  It. should 
be  remembered  that  David  Rittenhouse  observed  the 
transit  of  Venus  of  June  3d,  1766,  at  Norristown,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  that  his  calculations  were  ex- 
tremely valuable.  From  this  circumstance  the  old 
colonies  acquired  a  highly  creditable  reputation 
for  astronomical  knowledge,  and  the  opportunity 
soon  to  be  afforded  of  scientifically  observing  a  phe- 
nomenon that  hardly  ever  occurs  in  an  ordinary 
life  time  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  an 
attempt  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  Prof.  Charles  H.  Hitchcock  described  a  new 
species  of  otozoum,  from  the  sandstone  quarries  of 
Portland,  Ct.  This  animal  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  gigantic  batrachian,  whose  hind  feet  were  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  a  web  and  pellets  imtead  of  claws. 
His  front  feet  were  about  one-third  the  size  of  the 
posterior  ones.  Inasmuch  as  this  new  species 
showed  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  tail  by  its 
trail  on  the  slab,  it  receives  the  specific  name  of 
caudatum.  The  late  Pres.  Hitchcock  described  the 
first  example  of  this  genus,  ;>nd  its  tracks  are  the 
largest  of  all  the  impressions  described  by  him  as 
occurring  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  The  Professor  also  alluded  to  the  dis- 
covery by  himself  of  the  che  rotherium,  near  Easton, 
Pa.  This  foot-mark  has  never  before  been  found  in 
America. — Moravian. 

An  Observatory  is  now  in  process  of  erection  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  meridian, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  difference  of 
longitude  at  specified  points  across  the  continent 
from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.  An 
intermediate  station  has  been  established  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  1500  miles  west  of  Cambridge.  The  Ob- 
servatory at  Salt  Lake  City  is  lOOo  miles  west  of 
Omaha,  and  a  little  under  900  miles  east  of  San 
Francisco.  To  obtain  the  requisite  piers  for  mount- 
ing the  transit  instruments,  Brigham  Young  has  to 
send  teams  to  Weber  Kanyon,  and  bring  the  blocks 
of  stone  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

The  Cinchona  Teee,  from  whose  bark  quinine  is 
extracted,  is  a  native  of  Peru.  A  quintal  of  bark 
(112  pounds)  brings  there  $60.  This  is  transported 
to  England  or  the  United  States,  and  the  alkaloid 
extracted  ;  and,  when  returned  to  Peru,  a  single 
ounce  of  quinine  is  sold  for  as  inuch  as  the  entire 
quintal  of  hark.  Its  cultivation  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  Java  and  India,  and  might 
probably  be  successful  in  this  country. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM    "  THE  FELLS    OF  SWARTH- 
MOOR  HALL." 
(Continued  from  page  788.) 

When  the  year  1666  was  ushered  in,  the 
blague  had  subsided,  but  the  war  with  Hol- 
jand  was  still  raging.    These  two  scourges — 
pestilence  and  the  sword,  which,  under  the 
dd  dispensation  were  accounted  the  great 
al  a  mi  ties  wherewith  God  punished  the  wick- 
dness  of  the  Jews — had  at  the  same  time  as- 
ailed  the  English  nation.    The  idea  of  pen- 
ile being  punished  by  such  inflictions  in  this 
vorld,  for  their  own  aggregate  sins,  or  for 
>articular  gross  sins  of  their  rulers,  character- 
zed  the  ages  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
vord  Jesus  clearly  placed  before  the  world 
he  certainty  of  an  eternal  future,  as  bring- 
ing to  each  individual  "the  reward  of  the 
eeds  done  in  the  body."    In  this,  as  in  some 
ther  points,  the  Puritans,  adopting  Jewish 
leas,  were  more  guided  by  the  enunciations 
f  the   old    than    the    new  dispensation, 
v gainst  that  tendency  in  general  the  Friends 
pake  out  very  strongly.      The  sabbatical 
'  lows  of  the  Puritans  and  those  respecting 
Mir  and  human  vengeance,  were  earnestly 
dthstood  as  unchristian  by  the  Quaker  teach* 
rs  and  preachers  of  the  day.     But  the  as- 
irnption  of  national  inflictions   from  the 
'  iord  for  the  sins  of  nat  ional  rulers  clung  to 
umbers  of  the  Friends  who  had  been  eduea- 
»d  under  Puritan  influence.     And  no  mar- 
el  when  it  did  so,  that  many  of  them  traced 
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the  present  national  calamities  as  punishments 
for  the  injustice  and  cruelty  with  which  "the 
servants  of  the  Lord,"  as  they  surely  held 
them  to  be,  had  been  treated  by  the  supreme 
rulers — the  clergy,  and  the  magistracy  of  the 
nation.  Sometimes  under  this  belief,  and 
sometimes  from  a  conviction  that  the  Lord 
had  commissioned  them,  they  had  often 
warned  those  who  were  in  power  of  the  ap- 
proach of  calamities,  that  their  injustice  and 
cruelty  would  bring  down  on  the  land. 
When  the  Cromwellian  dynasty  and  its  lead- 
ing supporters  were  ignominiously  swept 
from  place  and  power,  many  were  reminded 
of  the  warnings  given  them  by  the  Quakers. 
And  now,  again,  the  plague  had  awakened 
similar  remembrances  of  more  recent  warn- 
ings. 

The  King  asked,  with  some  curiosity,  one 
day,  "Have  any  of  the  Quakers  died  of  the 
distemper?"  He  was  tola  many  of  them  had 
died  of  it,  especially  in  the  prisons.  "Then," 
said  he,  "they  can't  say  that  the  plague  is  a 
punishment  sent  for  their  enemies  because  of 
having  imprisoned  them,  when  thevaredving 
of  it  themselves."  To  this  a  Friend  replied, 
"  God  sends  the  rain  on  the  just  and  t he  un- 
just ;  so  too  with  such  national  visitations." 
Hail  the  Friends  fully  applied  and  follow*! 
out  this  illustration,  and  also  ihat  of  the  fall- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  ns  given  by  our 
Divine  Master,  they  might  have  bo*n  mom 
divested   of  the   im;Mv*>i.>n  that   we  are  t<-> 
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look  in  this  world  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who  treat  God's  servants  unjustly. 

Margaret  Fell  on  several  occasions  regard- 
ed herself  called  upon  by  her  Divine  Master 
to  expostulate  with  and  warn  both  Cromwell 
and  King  Charles.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  those  expostulations  and  warnings 
would  not,  under  a  sense  of  acute  suffering, 
manifest  somewhat  of  the  retributive  animus 
above  alluded  to.  Yet  the  leading  impres- 
sion conveyed  was,  that  Cromwell  himself, 
and  Charles  himself,  would  each  have  the 
heavy  weight  of  a  deep  sin  on  his  own  head, 
if  he  would  not  use  his  power  to  release  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  from  imprisonment,  and 
if  the  promises  they  had  each  made  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religious  liberty 
were  left  unfulfilled. 

After  that  faithful  woman  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  Lancaster  Castle  nearly  three 
years,  once  more  she  determined  to  address 
the  King.  Her  letter,  though  written  under  the 
endurance  of  much  hardship  and  cruel  wrong, 
manifests  neither  bitterness  nor  fear.  A  high, 
true  sense  of  Christian  integrity,  and  God's 
approving  love,  still  upheld  her  spirit.  But 
under  a  consciousness  of  how  awfully  King 
Charles  had  violated  both  truth  and  justice,- 
she  endeavors  to  make  him  sensible  of  his 
breach  of  the  Divine  law,  and  she  calls  to 
bis  mind  her  former  communications,  and 
then  asks  for  what  transgression  he  (and  his 
advisers)  had  kept  her  who  had  "  never 
wronged  any  man"  incarcerated  in  that  mis- 
erable place  "  for  these  three  long  winters." 
How  conscienceless  must  have  been  king, 
clergy,  and  council,  to  have  suffered  such  a 
woman  to  be  thus  imprisoned,  under  pretext 
of  disloyalty,  when  they  knew  in  their  hearts 
there  was  no  shadow  of  truth  in  the  pretence! 

Margaret  Fell's  Letter  to  the  King 
Commences  by  her  asking  him  to  pause,  and 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  to  consider  what  he 
and  his  ministers  had  been  doing  during  the 
six  years  that  had  elapsed  since  their  return 
to  England  ;  then  she  continues — "  What 
laws  have  you  made  or  changed,  save  such 
as  have  laid  oppression  and  bondage  on  God's 
people?  Yet  the  greatest  crime  that  you 
could  find  against  them  was,  that  they  obeyed 
and  worshipped  Christ  Jesus.  But  the  Lord 
hath  preserved  His  people  both  innocent  and 
harmless,  though  persecuted  to  such  a  height 
of  suffering. 

"  I  wish  you  would  consider  seriously  what 
effects  and  fruits  these  your  persecutions  have 
brought  forth.  First,  I  believe  they  have 
sent  hundreds  of  God's  people  to  their  graves. 
They  have  also  rendered  this  realm  and  the 
governors  of  it  cruel  in  the  eyes  of  all  people, 
both  within  its  own  body,  and  in  other  na- 


tions. Besides  all  this,  the  guilt  of  innocent  j 
blood  lies  upon  this  kingdom.  Since  that  j 
blood  was  shed,  the  Lord  hath  taken  many  | 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nation  j 
away,  by  His  two  judgments — pestilence  and  ,| 
the  sword. 

"Before  any  of  this  was,  I  was  sent  of  the  | 
Lord,  to  tell  thee,  oh  King,  of  the  state  of  our 
people,  and  to  show  thee,  that  they  were  an  | 
innocent,  harmless,  peaceable  people, — that  f  J 
they  were,  and  are  so,  I  could  then,  ever  r| 
since,  and  now,  seal  with  my  blood  if  put  to  J 
it.  Thy  answer  to  me  was, — '  If  they  be  j 
•peaceable  they  shall  be  protected.' 

"  I  also  wrote  to  thee  several  times  con-  ill 
ce*ning  our  faith  and  principles,  how  that  we  | 
could  not  swear  for  conscience'  sake ;  neither  J 
could  we  take  up  arms,  nor  plot,  nor  contrive  A 
to  injure  or  do  any  man  wrong,  much  less  I 
the  King.  \ 

"  I  likewise  told  thee  that  we  must  wor-  | 
ship  God,  for  God  required  it  of  us. 

"  And  I  expressed  our  desire  to  have  a  | 
meeting  with  the  bishops  or  ministers,  that  \ 
therein  they  and  we  might  be  tried  by  the  i 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  to  prove  which  of  us  was  t 
in  the  error.    Whereupon  thou  wast  pleased 
to  grant  our  request,  and  promised  that  we 
should  have  such  a  meeting.    But  the  bishops  j 
and  those  concerned  turned  it  off,  and  would  \ 
not  give  us  a  meeting.    This  action  of  theirs  j 
did  plainly  manifest  them  not  to  be  living  j 
under  the  life  and  power  of  the  Scriptures.  J 
For  Christ  Jesus  said  to  those  that  He  sent  j 
forth,  that  He  would  give  them  a  mouth  and  I 
wisdom,  that  all  their  adversaries  should  not  | 
be  able  to  gainsay.     And  the  Apostle  like-  » 
wise  writing  to  his  son  Timothy,  in  2d  Tim- 
othv  ii.  24,  25,  26, — '  The  servant  of  the  c 
Lord  must  not  strive  ;  but  be  gentle  unto  all  I 
men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  in- o 
structing  those  that  oppose  themselves;  if' 
God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  [ 
to  the  acknowledging  of  the  Truth,'  &c. 

"  If  they  had  been  the  ministers  of  Christ 
and  upholding  the  Apostles'  doctrines,  they  fl 
would  have  taken  this  way  with  us  before  I 
they  would  have  agreed  with  the  civil  magis-  q 
trates,  to  make  laws  against  us.    But  the  A 
way  they  took,  manifested  their  spirit  and  \ 
principles,  for  they  choose  to  deliver  us  up  to 
them  that  had  the  whip  and  the  scourge  in  *j 
their  hands,  to  have  us  put  down  by  compul- 
sion,  when  they  could  not  do  it  by  sound  doc- 
trine. 

'•I  also  warned  thee  to  beware  of  the  counsel 
of  the  bishops ;  for  if  thou  hearkened  to  their  ' 
counsel  that  it  would  be  thy  ruin,  as  it  was>; 
the  ruin  of  thy  father.  Their  counsel  is  the 
same  that  Rehoboam's  young  men  was,-^  j 
thou  knowest  this  is  true,  and  that  they  have; 
counselled  thee  to  make  the  burden  heavier. 
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"  All  this,  with  much  more,  I  can  truly  say 
I  wrote  to  thee>  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  much  love  and  tenderness.  And  now  I 
ask,  for  which  of  these  things  has  thou  kept 
me  in  prison,  three  long  winters,  in  a  place 
not  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in  ?  A  place 
where  storm,  wind,  and  rain  enter,  and  which 
is  sometimes  filled  with  smoke ;  so  that  it  is 
much  wonder  I  am  alive,  and  this  only  be- 
cause the  power  and  goodness  of  God  hath 
been  with  me. 

"  I  never  did  thee,  nor  any  other  man  in 
the  nation,  any  wrong ;  and  the  same  I  may 
say  for  many  more  of  our  Friends  that  have 
suffered  even  until  death.  For  ail  the  warn- 
ings that  we  gave  you  of  judgments,  and  all 
we  could  write  or  speak,  we  were  not  be- 
lieved. We  told  you  plainly  we  had  done  so 
with  other  governors  before  you,  and  how  the 
Lord  had  overthrown  them ;  but  ail  was  to 
no  purpose,  for  as  long  as  there  was  peace  in 
the  land,  the  main  business  of  the  Parliament 
wras  to  invent  laws  to  punish  and  persecute 

I  Quakers.  Laws  to  punish  vice,  sin,  and 
wickedness,  we  had  but  little  of. 

"  Now  after  all  my  sufferings,  in  the  same 

;  feelings  of  love  that  I  visited  thee  in  the  be- 
ginning, I  once  more  beseech  thee  to  fear  the 
Lord  God,  by  whom  kings  rule  and  princes 
decree  justice ;  who  sets  up  one  and  pulls 
down  another  at  His  pleasure.  And  let  not 
the  guilt  of  the  breach  of  that  word  that 
passed  from  thee  at  Breda  lie  any  longer  on 
thy  conscience;  but  perform  as  thou  promised 

\  when  thou  wast  in  distress.    Hearken  not  to 

I  wicked  counsellors  that  heretofore  have  pre- 
vented thee,  they  will  bear  none  of  thy  bur- 
den for  thee,  when  the  Lord's  voice  accuses 
of  breach  of  covenant  with  him  and  His  peo- 
ple."   

"  Margaret  Fell. 

"  From  my  prison  at  Lancaster  Castle, 
the  6th  day  of  the  6th  mo.  [September],  1666."* 

There  is  no  account  of  how  the  above  let- 
tor  was  received  by  the  King.  However,  it 
did  not  produce  any  immediate  release,  as 
the  writer  remained  in  prison  nearly  two 
years  after  its  date.  What  she  says  remind- 
ing King  Charles  of  the  advice  she  had 
given  him  on  his  coming  to  England,  not  to 
;  take  the  counsel  of  the  bishops,  and  further 
respecting  their  persecuting  spirit,  would  of 
course  annoy  the  clergy  exceedingly.  She 
must  have  known  it  would  do  so,  yet  she 
would  not  shrink  from  saving  it  because  she 
held  in  her  inmost  soul  that  they  bad  united 
with  those  who  had  prompted  Charles  to  dis- 
regard his  Breda  declaration.  And  whether 
correvt  or  not,  she  believed  most  solemnly, 
thai,  the  bishops  continued  to  instigate  the 

*  From  the  Collection  of  M.  F.  \s  writings  published 
in  1710. 


King  and  his  ministry  to  the  wicked  course 
of  religious  persecutions  they  were  pursuing 
against  the  Quakers  and  some  other  dissenter.-. 

The  spirit  of  Truth  had  such  entire  posses- 
sion of  Margaret  Fell's  heart  and  mind,  that 
no  timid  compromise,  or  what  some  would 
call  prudent  reticence,  prevented  her  from 
avowing  her  principles.  However  courteous 
and  kind  in  her  manners  and  demeanor,  as 
many  circumstances  indicate  her  to  have 
been,  she  would  not  leave  an  important 
truth  unexpressed,  if  she  believed^,  good  op- 
portunity presented  for  pleading  its  righteous- 
ness. It  is  quite  probable  that  this  outspoken 
truthfulness  caused  her  to  be  feared  by  some 
persons  in  power,  who  exerted  themselves 
with  the  King  to  have  her  imprisonment  con- 
tinued, under  circumstances  so  indicative  of 
a  cruel  and  unmanly  vengeance.  But  truth 
was  dearer  to  her  than  liberty,  or  even  than 
life  itself ;  and  fear  of  man,  whether  he  be 
king  or  bishop,  could  not  deter  her  from  giv- 
ing utterance  to  what  she  solemnly  held  to 
be  true. 

It  was  probably  soon  after  the  contents  of 
that  letter  were  made  known,  that  she  wrote 
the  work  entitled  "A  Touchstone,  or  Trial  by 
the  Scriptures  of  Priests,  Bishops,  and  Minis- 
ters." It  displays  a  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Holy  Writ,  especially  a  careful 
study  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  whose 
enunciations,  and  the  com  mauds  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  very  freely 
quoted  in  contrast  to  the  practices  of  those 
who  then  governed  the  dominant  Church  in 
England. 

The  Touchstone  commences  thus: — "Re- 
thinks I  hear  the  bishops  contemn  and  mur- 
mur at  what  I  have  published  to  the  world, 
how  I  warned  the  King  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  to  beware  of  their  counsels.  I  do 
therefore  hereby  give  to  them  and  to  the 
world  the  reasons  why  I  did  so."  This  she 
does  at  so  great  a  length  and  with  luflh  a 
crowd  of  Scriptural  quotations  as  rather  dis- 
tract, instead  of  concentrating  attention  on 
the  most  telling.  If  resolved  into  about  one 
half  of  the  compass,  her  Touchstone  might 
have  formed  an  admirable  treatise  on  the 
subject.  However,  ns  it  was,  it  may  have 
suited  the  age  in  which  it  came  out,  though 
it  would  not  suit  now. 

(To  bo  pnntinntvl.)  | 

PttBtBOT  i.ovi.. 
Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  While  the 
heart  is  tilling,  the  agitations  of  liar  re- 
main; when  the  lake  is  filling  by  (he  moon- 
drawn  and  star-drawn  tide*,  whnt  commo- 
tion is  there  in  its  bottom — how  the  sands  are 
swept  about,  how  the  Buddy  bottom  seuds  it* 
rile  through  all  the  waters.     There  are  rip- 
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pies  and  eddies,  and  struggling  currents;  there 
is  seething  and  boiling ;  there  are  bubbles  and 
foam,  until  the  lake  is  almost  filled.  But  as 
the  waters  deepen,  the  banks  grow  less  and 
less,  the  agitation  subsides  ;  the  sand  settles, 
the  foam  is  blown  away,  the  bubbles  are  scat- 
tered. And  when  the  lake  is  filled  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  it  clears  itself,  and  lies  unruf- 
fled and  serene,  reflecting  in  its  calm  bosom, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  tranquil  heavens. 
Thus  is  it  with  the  heart  of  man.  When  love 
ebbs  low  in  his  soul  he  is  tossed  and  whirled 
by  the  agitations  and  torments  of  fear ;  but 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  flows  in  and  fills  his 
heart  with  Divine  love,  the  tumults  are 
stilled  ;  and  looking  up  with  confidence  and 
joy,  the  man  reflects  from  his  overflowing 
soul  the  image  of  his  God  and  Father. — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WORSHIP. 

To  worship  the  Divine  Being  is  the  most 
solemn  act  of  our  lives.  To  perform  it  ac- 
ceptably, the  soul  must  bow  in  the  silence 
and  stillness  of  all  flesh,  in  self-abasement 
before  the  Supreme  Being,  feeling  its  own  in- 
sufficiency to  do  any  good  work,  and  also  the 
necessity  of  petitioning  the  Father  of  Mercies 
to  direct  its  steps  aright.  We  must  fervently 
ask  for  preservation  from  the  many  tempta- 
tions which  assail  us  on  every  side.  In  this 
prayerful  condition  of  mind  we  shall  be 
favored  to  realize  the  precious  promise  in 
Holy  Writ,  "  That  those  who  wait  upon  the 
Lord  '  shall  renew  their  strength."  In  the 
condescending  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  shall  be  permitted,  at  times,  to 
feel  the  overshadowing  of  His  divine  presence, 
and  shall  know  "  that  His  banner  over  us  is 
love  ;"  and  also,  at  seasons,  be  enabled  to 
draw  nigh  the  Father  of  Spirits  in  sweet 
communion.  Blessed  privilege !  More  pre- 
cious than  the  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  or 
oil.  We  shall  then,  in  truth,  realize  the 
Scripture  promise,  that  "an  hour  in  His 
presence  is  better  than  a  thousand." 

In  thus  offering  homage  to  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe,  either  in  the  retirement  of  our 
closet,  or  the  assemblies  of  the  people, — 
Avhether  a  word  be  spoken  in  the  congrega- 
tion, or  silence  reign, — we  have  the  blessed 
assurance,  that  such  adoration,  ascending 
from  the  humble,  contrite  soul,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God.        S.  M.  H. 

2d  mo.  7tht  1869. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
AN  INQUIRY. 

Seeing  the  interesting  replies  that  have 
been  made  to  a  recent  inquiry  through  your 
columns,  I  will  venture  to  make  one,  hoping 
that  it  may  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation. 


I  wish  to  inquire  why  Friends  have  adopted 
the  form  of  rising  in  the  time  of  prayer. 

A  Young  Reader. 


duty. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  a  happy  life 
to  render  duty  agreeable.  Whatever  else 
may  be  pushed  aside,  the  Christian  can  never 
thrust  duty  out  of  the  way.  He  grows  by  its 
performance,  and  though  he  maybe  happy 
with  it,  he  certainly  cannot  be  in  the  disre- 
gard of  it.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
conscientious  seek  to  do  duty,  the  one  by  ad- 
mitting its  full  claims,  and  seeking  in  the 
proper  spirit  to  meet  them,  and  the  other  by 
diminishing  the  claims  and  also  striving  to 
conform  to  such  as  are  allowed.  It  is  evident 
that  this  latter  way  must  prove  unsatisfactory 
and  hazardous.  For  where  the  mind  once 
begins  the  work  of  lessening  its  obligations, 
the  spiritual  sense  rapidly  deteriorates,  and 
the  whole  moral  nature  falls  into  looseness 
and  irregularity.  Yet  this  is  the  method  by 
which  many  delude  themselves.  Point  after 
point  is  yielded.  Under  the  plea  that  religion 
is  not  so  strict  in  its  requirements  as  they 
thought,  nor  so  positive  in  its  prohibitions  as 
they  originally  supposed,  they  go  on  step  by 
step  declining  in  piety,  and  yet  all  the  while 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  safe,  because 
not  troubled  or  anxious  as  they  formerly 
were.  With  such  dishonest  hearts  we  do  not 
wish  now  to  deal. 

There  is  a  better  class  of  Christians.  They 
pant  to  know  and  to  do  the  whole  of  duty. 
They  listen  eagerly  for  its  least  monitions, 
and  would  not  obliterate  the  slightest  jot  or 
tittle  it  writes  upon  the  conscience.  Such, 
however,  are  not  uniformly  happy.  When 
the  life  of  religion  is  described  as  one  of  peace 
and  joy,  they  sigh  and  shiver,  and  smite  their 
breasts"  in  self-condemnation.  They  are  told 
of  an  easy  yoke,  yet  theirs  is  hard — of  a  joy- 
ous service,  yet  theirs  is  grievous.  At  any 
rate,  if  they  are  not  sad  ;  if  they  feel  a  degree 
of  comfort  in  the  prompt  execution  of  the 
offices  of  piety,  still  it  is  rather  the  compla- 
cency which  suffuses  the  soul  of  conscious  in- 
tegrity, or  is  consequent  upon  a  sort  of  unde- 
fined faith  in  the  rewards  of  fidelity.  Some- 
how these  earnest  souls,  who  would  perish 
before  they  would  flinch,  have  got  wrong  or 
started  wrong.  Under  some  erroneous  influ- 
ence, they  have  incarnated  the  Gospel  in 
what  is  to  them  an  ever-present,  hard,  blood- 
less, impersonation,  which  they  call  Duty. 
Perhaps  a  mistaken  though  well-meaning 
teacher  has  talked  to  them  of  nothing  else 
but  duty.  The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  of 
safety.  Duty  first,  midst,  last;  until  the  poor 
timid  heart  had  wholly  unlearned  the  pre- 
cious boon  of  Christian  liberty,  or  had  not  so 
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much  as  heard  there  was  such  a  thing  as  j 
spiritual  freedom.  Directed  habitually  to 
look  within — to  pick  itself  to  pieces  by  ana-  ! 
tomizing  every  feeling,  until  it  has  become  j 
wholly  engrossed  with  self — as  to  the  relative  j 
virtue  of  every  motive,  the  comparative  good- 
ness of  the  most  trivial  thought  and  act — it  at 
length  has  come  to  see  nothing  but  self  in  all 
its  sin  and  imperfection,  and  hence  cannot 
rise  to  the  confidence  that  any  work  of  which 
so  wicked  a  nature  is  capable  can  be  done  ac- 
ceptably to  God.  The  law  side  of  the 
Gospel  —the  deficient  side  of  the  new  nature — 
is  constantly  in  the  eye,  its  vision  becomes 
distorted,  its  light,  darkness ;  and  so  the  Son 
of  God's  evangel  is  not  one  of  gladness  but 
gloom. 

One  word  undoes  all  this  wrong,  sweeps  off 
all  these  blunders,  and  lights  up  all  this  dark- 
ness. It  is  the  magic  word  Love.  "  Thou 
shalt  love"  goes  before  everything:  and  with- 
out it  as  the  motive  power,  all  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  Love  makes  duty  easy, 
transforms  obligation  into  privilege,  and 
renders  a  service  otherwise  a  slavery  the 
sweetest  liberty.  If  this  be  not  true  of  the 
Christian  religion,  then  its  statements  are 
false  and  its  promises  a  mockery.  We  would 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  possible, 
while  man  is  encompassed  with  a  frail  nature, 
that  he  should  reach  a  sphere  of  utterly  un 
restrained  spiritual  activity ;  still  he  may  be 
so  far  perfect  as  that  freedom,  spontaneous 
and  joyous,  shall  be  the  law  of  his  life.  He 
will  do  all  duty  freely,  though  it  may  be  oc- 
casional^ at  some  cost  to  himself.  A  mother 
may  suffer  for  a  child  ;  yet  she  does  it  cheer- 
fully, because  she  loves.  St.  Paul  came  to 
making  his  very  infirmities  the  cause  of  his 
glorying,  inasmuch  as  Christ  was  magnified 
in  them.  The  will  which  imposed  them  had 
become  his  meat  and  drink.  This  then  is  the 
whole  difference.  Duty,  instead  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  task  to  be  performed,  will  be 
entertained  as  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  accept  every  obligation  as  the 
spontaneity  of  love.  Duty  contemplated  in 
this  aspect,  cultivated  from  the  centre  of  ab- 
sorbing loyalty  to  the  Master,  must  grow  into 
delight. —  The  Moravian. 


PERSEVERANCE  IN  PRATER. 
The  following  illustration  was  used  by  Dr. 
Parson  in  familiar  conversation  with  a 
friend  :  "God  deals  somewhat  with  us  as  we 
do  with  our  children.  When  I  am  in  mj 
study,  engaged  in  writing  or  meditation,  if  I 
hear  one  of  my  children  cry,  I  do  not  go  out 
to  it  immediately.  The  occasion  of  its  tears 
may  be  a  mere  momentary  trouble,  capable 
of  being  removed  by  others,  or  from  which  it 
may  be  diverted  by  some  toy.    But  if  its 


[  cries  continue,  and  I  find  nothing  but  my 
presence  will  pacify  it,  I  leave  everything  and 
|  go  to  it.    So,  when  the  children  of  God  begin 
j  to  cry  for  his  presence,  he  does  not  answer 
i  them  immediately,  but  waits  to  see  if  the  cry 
is  repeated;  and  if  he  finds  that  his  child 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  his  Father's 
presence,  this  blessing  will  not  long  be  with- 
held." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Having  frequently  had  of  late  years  ques- 
tions to  arise  during  my  reading  or  thinking 
moments,  similar  in  import  to  the  one  recently 
asked  through  your  columns,  and  based  upon 
the  13th  verse  of  the  14th  chapter  of  John, 
I  felt  quite  interested  to  know  what  answers 
would  be  elicited. 

After  reading  A.  C.  D.'s,  S.  H.'s,  and  Ben;. 
Hallow-ell's  replies,  I  feel  willing  to  send  you 
this,  as  perhaps  reaching  a  point  in  some  re- 
spects untouched  by  either  of  them. 

A.  C.  D.'s  remarks  embody  a  truth  that 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  one  to  which  the 
anxious  mind  can  return  after  finding  that 
human  explanations  and  conclusions  are  un- 
satisfactory and  short  of  our  needs. 

At  one  time  I  had  almost  adopted  S.  H.'s 
view,  that  prayer  was  all  coneentrated  in 
"  Thy  will  be  done  ;"  but  the  question  came. 
Why  then  pray?  His  will  would  be  done,  and 
needed  not  man's  aid  to  accomplish  it.  It  is 
evident  that  the  mind  of  man  desires  the 
existence  of  a  higher  power  than  his  own,  an 
all  comprehensive  power,  and  having  it, 
naturally  seeks  its  aid,  its  protection,  its  bler-e- 
ings,  and,  in  some  way,  commuuicatiou  with 
it 

We  believe  this  Power  to  exist,  and  to  be 
God.  The  Bible  and  our  own  consciousness 
furnish  ample  proof,  not  ouly  that  man  may, 
but  that  he  must,  if  he  remains  in  harmony 
with  his  God,  hold  communication  with  him, 
ask  his  aid  and  his  blessing,  thank  him  for 
his  bountiful  gifts,  and  petition  him  for  men  y 
and  forgiveness  for  his  evil  deeds.  Therefore 
I  cannot  think  that  all  prayer  is  necessarily 
summed  up  in  "  Thy  will  be  done."  Prayer 
is  an  aspiration  of  the  heart,  a  sincere  wish, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  sought  of 
God.  It  may  spring  from  a  desire  to  have  a 
life  prolonged,  or  from  a  desire  to  lead  our- 
selves a  purer  life,  ami  may  in  each  case  bo 
in  our  own  will,  springing  from  our  natural 
affection,  and  be  directed  to  God  as  the  re 
suit  of  our  faith  or  our  education,  yet  be  a 
prayer  and  bring  healing  and  strength. 

When  w*»  brlieee  God  is  aUwue*  that  he  is 
truly  merciful  and  m  n  loving  Father,  and 
also  believe  the  consequent  truth  that  our 
wisdom  is  less  than  His.  ami  is  fallible  indeed, 
and,  iu  obedience  to  the  natural  impulses  of 
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out  hearts,  put  up  our  prayers  under  a  Christ- 
like sense  of  his  attributes  and  our  weakness, 
asking  not  only  for  what  our  affections  desire, 
but  that  our  prayer  may  be  withheld  or 
granted  as  may  in  his  wisdom  be  best  and 
most  conducive  to  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth,  (or  otherwise,  that  our  wishes  may 
be  secondary  to  his  glory,)  then  I  think  we 
ask  or  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Such  I 
conceive  to  have  been  Christ's  prayer  at 
Gethsemane,  a  prayer  springing  from  the 
agony  of  his  human  nature,  yet  wholly  sub- 
ject, not  simply  in  submission,  but  by  absolute 
choice,  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  Such 
prayers  I  believe  are  possible  to  us,  in  our 
measure,  and  as  we  more  or  less  fully  enter 
into  his  condition  of  submission,  and,  above 
all,  desire  God's  will  and  glory  rather  than 
our  own,  so  do  we  more  or  less  fully  ask  in 
Christ's  name  or  power,  and  receive  according 
to  the  promise.  Can  we  thus  attempt  to  pray 
without  knowing  Christ's  presence  in  our 
hearts,  sanctifying  our  aspirations,  leading  us 
to  ask  aright,  and  thereby  bringing  us  into 
harmony  with  our  Father  ? 

While  believing  this  to  be  asking  in  Christ's 
name,  I  also  desire  to  add  a  little  more,  that 
none  may  despair  of  attaining  the  condition 
wherein  such  prayer  is  possible.  I  do  not 
understand  that  such  prayer  is  always  de- 
manded or  possible,  but  that  it  is  the  only 
kind  that  always  carries  the  promise,  that  as 
ye  ask,  so  shall  it  be  given. 

Prayer  for  any  good,  prayer  even  for  trifles, 
as  we  may  deem  them,  springing  either  from 
a  conviction  of  the  value  of  prayer  in  general, 
or  from  an  impulse  of  the  heart, — -if  truly  sin- 
cere, is  profitable,  and  leads  us  nearer  to 
Christ,  nearer  where  we  may  receive  further 
light  and  know  of  the  better  way  wherein  we 
can  ask  in  his  name  and  receive.  P. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received 
No.  49  of  the  "Intelligencer,"  in  which  I 
was  glad  to  see  "A  call  to  duty,"  by  L.  J.  R. 
I  believe  an  earlier  awakening  to  the  facts 
therein  given  would  have  resulted  not  only  in 
retaining  within  our  organization  many  exer- 
cised minds,  but  would  have  kept  them  and 
ourselves  nearer  the  Truth,  made  us  more 
effective  workers  for  the  Truth,  and  would  not 
have  allowed  many  of  our  smaller  meetings 
to  become  "  as  doors  upon  their  hinges,  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,"  without  life  or  fruits.  Let 
us  yet  awake,  and  while  keeping  out  of  all 
action  springing  from  sectarianism  or  religious 
pride,  be  active  in  that  which  the  "Light" 
approves.  P. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  2d  mo.  1st,  1869. 

If  a  man  has  any  religion  worth  having, 
he  will  do  his  duty,  and  not  make  a  fuss 
about  it.    It  is  the  empty  kettle  that  rattles. 


SECRET  FAULTS. 
"  Cleanse  Thou  me  from  secret  faults." 

This  may  mean  not  so  much  faults  con- 
cealed from  others,  as  those  which  are  hidden 
from  ourselves.  Do  you  think  this  impossible? 

Long  ago  a  friend  made  the  startling  sug- 
gestion that  men  are  usually  ignorant  of 
their  greatest  faults.  Said  my  friend,  "I 
did  not  make  the  discovery  myself,  but  it 
was  suggested  by  a  minister,  a  man  of  much 
experience  in  life  and  in  the  world.  It  set 
me  to  thinking,  and  what  I  at  first  denied, 
I  afterward  concluded  must  be  true." 

In  the  first  place,  if  Ave  really  saw  a  thing 
to  be  our  greatest  fault,  if  we  had  any  true 
desire  for  improvement,  the  first  impulse 
would  be  to  correct  that  fault,  and  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  greatest.  For  our  own  sakes, 
we  do  not  go  on  wilfully  indulging  what 
we  know  to  be  a  fault  or  a  blemish  in  our 
character,  and  one  which  others  must  recog- 
nize ;  our  desire  to  stand  well  in  their  esteem 
is  too  strong  for  that. 

Then  we  may  mistake  in  our  estimate  of 
our  own  characters,  and  so  remain  ignorant. 
For  instance,  what  others  regard  as  obstinacy 
may  appear  to  us  but  proper  firmness,  or  per- 
haps fixed  principles.  Men  do  not  always 
know  themselves. 

I  have  seen  an  avaricious  man  who  called 
himself,  and  who  really  thought  he  was,  lib- 
eral and  benevolent.  He  had  generous  im- 
pulses, and  was  always  going  to  do  something 
at  some  future  time.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  he  had  so  many  schemes  for  gain,  so 
many  present  uses  for  his  money,  that  his 
generous  plans  were  always  in  the  future  and 
receding.  He  loved  benevolence,  but  he 
loved  gain  better.  Nothing  could  have  sur- 
prised him  more  than  to  be  told  he  was  not  a 
liberal  man.  He  was,  and  is,  ignorant  of  his 
greatest  fault. 

I  know  a  woman  who  is  uncharitable  and 
severe  ;  she  speaks  out  just  what  she  thinks, 
and  so  says  a  great  many  hard  things.  Yet 
she  does  not  mean  to  be  harsh  and  hard  ;  she 
considers  it  only  commendable  frankness,  and 
would  be  surprised  and  led  to  an  indignant 
denial,  if  she  were  told  that  she  disregarded 
the  law  of  love.  She  does  not  mean  to  do  so ; 
she  has  kindness  in  her  heart,  but  her  severe 
judgment  is  stronger  than  love. 

I  know  a  person  wmo  is  thoroughly  selfish, 
and  yet  is  exceedingly  kind  to  his  own  family 
or  friends,  and  he  thinks  he  does  a  great  deal 
for  others.  But,  indeed,  he  never  puts  him- 
self out  of  his  way,  and  what  he  does,  is 
done  for  those  who  are  his  own — his  second 
self.  He  would  be  astonished,  if  you  accuse 
him  of  selfishness.  Said  my  friend,  "Tell  me 
my  greatest  fault,  and  see  if  I  do  not  know  it.', 
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— "  No  ;  you  would  not  believe  it,  and  would 
only  be  disturbed  ;  you  could  gain  nothing, 
and  I  should  not  stand  as  well  with  you." 

This  is  a  hard  case,  if  we  are  not  only  ig- 
norant of  our  faults,  but  will  not  bear  to  be 
told  them.  Then  the  help  lies  in  this — there  is 
One  "  who  searcheth  the  heart."  If  we  are 
truly  desirous  to  be  better,  let  us  search  and 
try  our  ways,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord.  Let 
us  honestly  pray,  "  Cleanse  Thou  us  from 
secret  faults." — The  Moravian. 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

It  is  good  to  take  sweet  counsel  together 
and  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  com- 
pany. We  may  thus  be  each  other's  helpers, 
and  sometimes,  even  unknowingly,  be  instru- 
mental in  strengthening  that  which  is  ready 
to  perish.  I  have  a  sweet  remembrance  of 
the  few  moments  we  had  together,  wherein 
there  was  such  an  evidence  of  secret  fellow- 
ship that  I  felt  I  could  do  no  other  than 
share  with  thee  the  burden  of  feeling  that  was 
pressing  upon  my  spirit.  How  strengthening 
is  this  precious  evidence  of  sympathy  to  the 
exercised  traveller,  who,  while  he  desires  not 
to  lean  upon  finything  short  of  the  Father's 
arm,  yet  longs  at  seasons  for  the  companion- 
ship of  those  who  have  trodden  or  are  tread- 
ing the  same  path.  My  beloved  friend,  thou 
sayest  truly  that  He  whom  I  desire  to  serve 
is  rich  in  mercy  and  infinite  in  power.  The 
manifestations  of  his  loving  kindness  have 
been  truly  strengthening  during  my  late  pros- 
trated condition,  and  I  have  had  again  and 
again  to  feel  how  good  it  is  to  trust  in  His 
holy  name.  I  have  nothing  of  my  own,  but 
His  treasury  hath  been  unlocked,  and  thou 
knowest  that  no  riches  can  compare  with 
these.  Ah  !  I  rejoice  with  trembling !  So  frail 
is  human  nature  that  I  feel  how  readily  these 
favors  may  be  shut  out,  through  unwatchful- 
ness. 

How  are  the  different  members  of  thy 

household  ?    My  love  to  them.  "I  hope  

is  gaining  strength.  If  this  shall  not  be,  and 
he  be  deprived  of  laboring  in  the  great  bar* 
vest  field  on  earth,  he  may  by  humble  sub- 
mission weave  as  spotless  a  robe,  and  win  as 
bright  a  crown,  as  if  the  way  whirl)  was  open- 
ing with  so  fair  a  promise  for  the  future  had 
not  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  closed  before 
him. 

I  too  am  again  on  my  bed.  For  any  good 
which  I  now  seem  able  to  accomplish,  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  made  but  little  differ- 
ence*; but  I  have  been  somewhat  comforted 
this  morning,  as  I  was  under  the  feeling  of 
being  a  eumberei  of  the  ground,  that  it  is  not 
in  great  works  only,  neither  those  of  minor 
importance,  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  glori- 


fied, but  an  acquiescence  to  His  will,  whether 
this  be  to  do  or  to  suffer,  will  perfect  the  work. 

While  thou  art  doubtless  seated  with  thy 
friends,  and  holding  communion  high  and 
sweet,  my  thoughts  stretch  lovingly  toward 
thee,  with  desires  that  thou  may  so  abun- 
dantly partake  of  that  bread  that  the  world 
knows  not  of,  as  to  return  from  the  inward 
refreshing,  spiritually  strengthened,  for  the 
duties  of  the  week.  When  it  is  well  with 
thee,  remember  me,  my  sister,  and  if  thou 
hast  a  spare  crumb  from  the  Master's  table, 
gratefully  will  I  receive  it.  Often  I  go  fast- 
ing on  my  way,  but  so  graciously  has  the  all 
Father  dispensed  to  me  of  his  bounties,  that 
I  cannot  murmer  when  the  times  of  absti- 
nence come.  I  can  often  say,  "  Even  so 
Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight." 
I  am  willing  to  fast  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  or  even  until  the  end  of  the  journey, 
if  at  last  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  of  a 
place  in  His  kingdom. 

I  have  a  wish  that  my  name  shall  not  ap- 
pear conspicuously  as  a  contributor.  For  a 
long  time  I  have  felt  most  comfortable  to  let 
my  left  hand  know  as  little  as  was  convenient 
what  my  right  hand  had  done  in  the  way  of 
helping  along.  Thou  mayst  thus  perceive 
that  I  am  very  selfish  ;  the  object  is  to  obtain 
comfort  and  consolation,  which  the  world 
with  all  its  praise  cannot  give.  I  have  found 
for  all  acts  of  kindness,  or  of  benevolence, 
or  charity,  or  helping  forward  any  good 
object  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  real  re- 
ward springs  from  within,  while  even  the 
praise  from  good  people  may  in  some  in- 
stances promote  feelings  of  pride,  or  may  be 
of  vanity. 

I  felt  disappointed  at  missing  thy  farewell 
visit,  because  we  may  not  now  meet  for  some 
time,  but  I  think  it  acted  like  a  stimulus  to 
make  me  write  sooner.  I  hope  thou  art  hav- 
ing a  good  time  among  thy  friends.  A  quiet, 
meek,  but  firm  and  persistent  course  in  that 
which  seems  right,  however  it  may  seem  to 
separate  us  somewhat  from  those  we  love, 
will  in  time  make  way  for  us  everywhere — 
and  how  often  has  it  at  last  been  found  to 
strengthen  those  bonds  of  affection,  which  at 
first  seemed  likely  to  be  weakened.  The 
promise  of  the  blessed  Master  to  those  who 
had  left  houses  and  lands,  father  and  mother, 
Ac,  for  his  sake,  was,  thai  even  these  should 
bo  restored,  and  very  many  have  found  it  so. 

While  has  been  writing  to  thee,  1  have 

been  engaged  in  reading  the  various  paj>ers 
which  occupy  different  standpoint*  of  thought, 
— the  Methodist,  Moravian,  Presbyterian  and 
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Episcopal  periodicals  ;  and  I  am  gratified  in 
finding  in  each  a  tendency  to  more  liberal 
views,  and  to  something  practical  rather  than 
the  desire  to  press  points  of  doctrine  and 
creeds  upon  the  attention  of  the  people. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  20,  1869. 

To  Subscribers. — One  more  number  will 
close  the  present  volume;  and  it  is  important,  in 
order  that  a  correct  list  may  be  kept,  that  such 
subscribers  as  wish  to  discontinue  their  sub- 
scriptions should  notify  our  Agent  at  once. 
Those  not  furnishing  this  information  before 
the  close  of  the  volume,  will  be  considered  as 
subscribers  another  year. 

In  order  to  promote  the  safe  delivery  of 
the  paper,  it  is  desired  that  when  a  change  of 
name  or  post-office  is  proposed,  the  address 
heretofore  used  as  well  as  hereafter  to  be  used, 
shall  be  plainly  written  in  full.  Initials  often 
lead  to  confusion  and  trouble.  Our  paper  is 
issued  weekly  at  three  dollars  per  annum. 
Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  clubs.  Any 
one  procuring  a  club  of  ten,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  free  copy,  he  being  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire club.    Terms  payable  in  advance. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed 
and  payments  made  to  the  Agent,  Emraor 
Comly.  Publication  Office,  No.  144  North 
Seventh  Street. 


Rising  in  Time  of  Prayer. — In  our 
columns  of  to-day  is  an  inquiry  upon  this 
subject.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  the  writings  of  Friends  any  reason  given 
for  the  practice,  but  we  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  few  forms  retained  by  our  Society  on 
coming  out  from  other  denominations.  It 
was  no  doubt  adopted  as  an  attitude  of  vener- 
ation toward  the  Supreme  Being,  and  is  by 
many  considered  as  an  implied  participation 
in  the  act  of  prayer. 

John  xiv.  13. — In  addition  to  those  which 
have  appeared  in  our  paper,  we  have  received 
a  number  of  answers  to  the  inquiry  respecting 
the  meaning  of  John,  14th  chapter,  13th  verse. 
While  they  vary  in  regard  to  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, they  all  bear  testimony  to  one  fact, 
namely:  that  the  religious  teaching  in  our 


Society  has  led  its  members  to  search  for  the 
spiritual  truth  concealed  under  the  letter  of 
Scripture.  How  far  the  simple  faithfulness 
of  many  among  us  who  believe  that  "the life 
is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than 
raiment,"  may  have  tended  to  the  spread  of 
these  spiritual  views  outside  of  our  pale,  it  is 
not  necessary,  perhaps  not  profitable,  for  us 
to  know. 

We  presume  the  motive  of  the  friend  who 
made  the  inquiry  respecting  the  passage  in 
question  was  not  mere  curiosity,  or  a  disposi- 
tion to  start  useless  discussions  ;  neither  is 
there  in  the  replies  any  want  of  that  serious 
and  reverent  spirit  with  which  such  subjects 
should  always  be  treated  ;  but  as  these  replies 
are  all  much  to  the  same  import,  those  already 
published,  with  the  one  inserted  in  the  pres- 
ent number,  may  be  sufficient. 

 .—«•►—  

Errata. — In  last  week's  issue,  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  Avis  C.  Southwick,  gives  the  date,  11th  of 
Fifth  month,  1868.  It  should  read,  "5th  of  Elev- 
enth month,  1868." 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

Third-day  evening,  Second  mo.  23d,  at  7^  o'clock, 
Lecture  by  Dr.  J.  Gibbons  Hunt,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Stereopticon  Exhibition. 


FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Second  mo.  19th,  at  3  o'clock. 

Thos.  Garrigues,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Demas  C.  Worrell,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  has  been 
appointed  Agent,  and  will  keep  an  assortment  of 
Friends'  books  for  sale. 

FRIENDS'  CHARITABLE  FUEL  ASSOCIATION 

Will  meet  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  inst.,  at  7} 
o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room,  Race  Street 
Meeting-house. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 

Musk  is  ta*ken  from  a  small  animal  known 
as  the  musk  deer,  so  called  from  its  shape. 
The  odor  is  exceedingly  powerful  and  lasting. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  travellers  in 
Asia,  it  is  so  strong  when  first  taken  from  the 
animal,  that  those  who  are  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence are  in  danger  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
nostrils,  even  when  the  nose  and  mouth  are 
protected  with  coverings  of  linen.  A  prox- 
imity to  the  sacks  containing  it,  even  in  the 
open  air,  will  produce  violent  headache.  The 
power  of  retaining  its  perfume  which  it  possess- 
es is  wonderful.  A  room  has  been  scented  with 
it  for  thirty  years  without  any  visible  loss  to 
the  article;  and  specimens  a  hundred  years 
old  have  been  found  to  be  as  strong  as  fresh 
musk. 
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From  the  American  Naturalist. 
THE  WAVY-STRIPED  FLEA-BEETLE. 
BY  HENRY  SHIMER,  M.  D. 

This  beautiful  little  beetle,  also  called 
"  Striped  Tumi  p-fly  "  (Haltica  striolata  Fab- 
ricius)  at  the  W  est,  is  well  known  and  abun- 
dant. Every  gardener  is  conversant  with  the 
fact  that  like  fleas,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  it 
springs  away  to  a  great  distance  when  he  at- 
tempts to  put  his  finger  upon  it.  It  appears 
in  early  spring,  and  is  a  constant  annoyance 
to  the  gardener  during  the  whole  summer. 

The  Striped  Turnip-beetle  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Its  general  ap- 
pearance is  black,  with  a  broad  wavy  yellow- 
ish, or  buff-colored  stripe,  on  each  wing-cover. 
The  larva  is  white,  with  a  faint  darkened  or 
dusky  median  line  on  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body,  being  probably  the  contents  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  seen  through  the  semitrans- 
lucent  skin.  The  head  is  horny  and  light 
brown.  On  the  posterior  extremity  is  a  brown 
spot  equal  to  the  head  in  size ;  and  there  are 
six  true  legs  and  one  proleg.  In  its  form  and 
general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
larva  of  the  Cucumber-beetle,  but  it  is  much 
smaller.  Its  motion  is  slow,  arching  up  the 
abdomen  slightly,  on  paper  or  any  smooth 
surface,  in  such  a  position  that  its  motions 
are  necessarily  awkward  and  unnatural,  be- 
cause in  a  state  of  nature  it  never  crawls  over 
the  surface,  but  digs  and  burrows  among  the 
roots  in  the  ground.  Its  length  is  .35  of  an 
inch,  and  breadth  .06  of  an  inch.  It  feeds 
upon  roots  beneath  the  ground. 

The  pupa  is  naked,  white,  and  transforms 
in  a  little  earthen  cocoon,  pressed  and  pre- 
pared by  the  larva,  in  the  ground  near  its 
feeding  place.    This  period  is  short. 

From  my  notes  I  see  that  on  June  14,  1865, 
I  put  a  number  of  the  larvae  into  a  breeding- 
box  with  a  supply  of  their  natural  food.  June 
17th,  some  of  the  larvae  had  disappeared 
beneath  the  ground.  July  4th,  1  found  in 
the  box  the  beetle.  This  gives  us  seventeen 
days  from  the  time  the  larva  entered  the 
ground,  having  ceased  eating,  until  I  obtained 
the  perfect  insect.  I  did  not  open  the  breed- 
ing-box every  day,  but  as  the  insect  was  yet 
quite  pale  and  soft,  conclude  that  it  was  not 
more  than  a  day  or  so  out  of  the  ground. 
The  actual  time,  however,  in  the  pupa  state, 
was  less  than  seventeen  days,  for,  like  the 
larva  of  the  Gilcumbeisbeetle  and  other 

beetles,  these  worms  pass  a  kind  of  intermedi- 
ate stale,  in  a,  quiet,  motionless  condition,  in 
their  little  dirt- tombs  beneath  the  ground. 
During  this  time  they  decrease  in  length  very 

awich,  necoming  a  shorter,  thicker  "grub. 

This  period   is  a  peculiar  part  Of  the  larval 

state,  and  m;iy  be  called  the  quiescent,  or 
" shortening  period,"  in  contrast  with  the 


feeding  period.  At  the  end  of  this  prepara- 
tory, shortening  period,  the  little  larva  casts 
its  skin  and  becomes  a  pupa. 

During  the  past  summer  I  bred  a  good 
number  of  these  beetles  from  the  larva  and 
pupa,  taken  from  their  breeding  places  be- 
neath the  ground  ;  but  as  I  took  no  precise 
notes  of  the  date,  I  can  say  no  more  regard- 
ing the  time  of  the  pupa  state,  except  that  it 
is  short,  only  a  few  days. 

Every  gardener  knows  that  these  insects 
are  very  injurious  to  young  cabbages  and 
turnips  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the 
ground,  by  eating  off  the  seed-leaves;  he  also 
almost  universally  imagines  that  when  the 
second,  or  true  plant-leaves  appear,  then  the 
young  plant  is  safe  from  their  depredations, 
then  the  stem  is  so  hard  that  the  insect  will 
not  bite  it,  and  the  leaves  grow  out  so  rapidly 
as  not  usually  to  be  injured  by  them  ;  but  if 
we  would  gain  much  true  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  around  us,  even  among  these  most 
simple  and  common  things,  we  must  learn  to 
observe  more  closely,  than  most  men  do. 

The  gardener  sees  his  young  cabbage  plants 
growing  well  for  a  time,  but  at  length  they 
become  pale  or  sickly,  wither  and  die  in  some 
dry  period  that  usually  occurs  about  that 
time,  and  attributes  their  death  to  the  dry 
weather;  but  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to 
examine  the  roots  of  the  plants,  he  will  find 
them  eaten  away  by  some  insect,  and  by 
searching  closely  about  the  roots  will  find  the 
larva,  grub,  worm,  or  whatever  else  he  may 
choose  to  call  it;  from  this  he  can  breed  the 
Striped  Turnip-beetle,  as  I  have  often  done. 

I  have  observed  the  depredations  of  these 
larvae  for  ten  years,  and  most  of  that  time 
had  a  convincing  knowledge  of  their  origin, 
but  only  proved  it  in  1865;  since  that  time  I 
have  made  yearly  verifications  of  this  fact. 

Every  year  the  young  cabbage  plants  and 
turnips  in  this  region  receive  great  damage 
from  these  larvae,  and  often  when  we  have 
dry  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
early  in  June,  the  cabbage  plants  are  ruined. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  are  killed 
outright  in  June,  and  the  balance  rendered 
scarcely  lit  for  planting,  but  when  the  ground 
is  wet  to  the  surface  all  the  time  by  frequent 
rains,  the  young  plant  is  able  to  defend  itself 
much  more  effectually,  by  throwing  out  roots 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  the  main 
or  centre  root  is  devoured  by  t ho  larva  ;  but 
in  dry  weather  these  surface  roots  find  no 
nourishment  and  the  plant  must  perish. 

This  year  1  saw  these  beetles  moM  numerous 
in  early  spring,  but  have  often  seen  them  in 
August  and  September,  so  abundant  on  cab- 
bages, that  the  leaves  were  eaten  fullof  hoh  9, 
and  all  speckled  from  their  presence,  hun- 
dreds often  being  on  a  leaf,  aud  at  this  time 
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the  entire  turnip  crop  is  sometimes  destroyed 
by  them,  and  seldom  a  year  passes  without 
their  doing  great  injury. 

These  observations  are  not  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teachings  of  the  masters  in 
entomology.  From  Westwood's  Introduction 
we  learn  that  the  Chrysomelians  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  plants ;  that  some  of  them  attach 
themselves  to  the  leaves  to  transform,  and 
that  others  descend  into  the  ground  for  this 
purpose,  but  has  no  notes  of  species  feeding 
beneath  the  ground.  Harris  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Striped  Cucumber-beetles, 
in  the  larval  state,  fed  on  the  roots  of  plants, 
but  was  never  able  to  find  them.  I  have 
demonstrated,  many  years  ago,  that  they  feed 
on  the  roots  of  melon,  cucumber,  squash,  and 
pumpkin  vines,  and  ever  since  I  attempted 
to  raise  any  kind  of  vine,  my  greatest  trouble 
has  been  not  to  find  them. 

The  Chrysomelians,  probably,  as  a  rule, 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  larval 
state,  but  in  my  limited  researches  I  have 
found  the  majority  of  them  beneath  the 
ground.  According  to  undisputed  authority, 
they  often  congregate  together  in  great  num- 
bers, and  do  great  injury  to  the  leaves  of 
plants,  even  so  as  to  compare  with  the  ravages 
of  caterpilars.  I  myself  have  observed  some 
of  this  work. 

As  the  Cucumber-beetle  exclusively  raises 
its  young  on  the  roots  of  the  Curcurbitaceous 
(gourd)  family,  so  from  these  observations  I 
am  led  to  believe  from  analogy,  that  the 
Striped  Turnip-beetle  raises  its  young  always 
on  the  roots  of  the  Cruciferous  (mustard) 
family. 


From  Boston  Transcript. 
THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD. 

Now  that  this  "  peculiar  institution  M  has 
been  abolished,  it  has  become  safe  to  issue  re- 
ports of  the  operations  of  those  who  managed 
this  mysterious  line,  running  from  the  Gulf 
to  Canaan.  The  revelations  made  are  rapid- 
ly showing  that  the  worst  of  slavery  was 
knowm  to  but  few  whilst  slavery  existed. 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  New  York  Liberal  Chris- 
tian, gives  them  two  among  other  instances 
in  his  experience  as  a  manager  of  the  invisible 
road  : 

My  eldest  son,  late  one  Saturday  night, 
came  up  from  the  city,  and  as  he  opened  the 
parlor  door,  said :  "  Here,  father,  is  another 
living  epistle  to  you  from  the  South,"  and 
ushered  in  a  fine-looking,  well-dressed  young 
man.  I  took  his  hand  to  make  him  sure  of  a 
welcome.  "  But  this,"  said  I,  "  is  not  the 
hand  of  one  who  has  been  used  to  doing  hard 
work.  It  is  softer  than  mine."  "No,  sir," 
he  replied,  **  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  do 


work  that  would  harden  my  hands.  I  have 
been  the  slave  of  a  very  wealthy  planter  in 
Kentucky,  who  kept  me  only  to  drive  the 
carriage  for  mistress  and  her  daughters,  to 
wait  upon  them  at  table,  and  accompany  them 
on  their  journeys.  I  was  not  allowed  even  to 
groom  the  horses,  and  was  required  to  wear 
gloves  when  I  drove  them." 

Perceiving  that  he  used  good  language  and 
pronounced  it  properly,  I  said,  "  you  must 
have  received  some  instruction.  I  thought 
the  laws  of  the  slave  States  sternly  prohibited 
the  teaching  of  slaves."  "  They  do,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "  but  my  master  was  an  easy  man  in 
that  respect.  My  young  mistresses  taught  me 
to  read,  and  got  me  books  and  papers  from 
their  father's  library.  I  have  had  much 
leisure  time  and  I  have  improved  it."  In 
further  conversation  with  him  I  found  that 
he  was  quite  familiar  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  best  American  and  English 
authors,  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  "  If  you 
had  such  an  easy  time  and  were  so  much 
favored,  why,"  I  asked,  "  did  you  run  away  ?" 
"  Oh,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  slavery  at  best  is  a 
bitter  draught.  Under  the  most  favored 
circumstances  it  is  bondage  and  degradation 
still.  I  often  writhed  in  my  chains,  though 
they  sat  so  lightly  on  me  compared  with  most 
others.  I  was  often  on  the  point  of  taking 
wings  for  the  North,  but  then  the  words  of 
Hamlet  would  come  to  me, '  Better  to  bear 
those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that 
we  know  not  of;'  and  I  should  have  remained 
with  my  master  had  it  not  been  that  I  learned, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  was  about  to  sell  me 
to  a  particular  friend  of  his  then  visiting  him 
from  New  Orleans.  I  suspected  this  evil  was 
impending  over  me  from  the  notice  the  gen- 
tleman took  of  me  and  the  kind  of  questions 
he  asked  me. 

"At  length  one  of  my  young  mistresses, 
who  knew  my  dread  of  being  sold,  came  to 
me,  and  bursting  into  tears,  said :  '  Harry, 
father  is  going  to  sell  you.'  She  put  five 
dollars  into  my  hand  and  went  weeping  away. 
With  that,  and  with  much  more  money 
that  I  had  received  from  time  to  time,  and 
saved  for  the  hour  of  need,  I  started  that 
night  and  reached  the  Ohio  river  before 
morning.  I  immediately  crossed  to  Cincin- 
natti  and  hurried  on  board  a  steamer,  the 
steward  of  which  was  a  black  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. He  concealed  me  until  the  boat 
had  returned  to  Pittsburg.  There  he  intro- 
duced me  to  a  gentleman  that  he  knew  to 
be  a  friend  of  us  colored  folks.  That  gentle- 
man sent  me  to  a  friend  in  Meadville,  and  he 
directed  me  to  come  to  you."  "  Well,"  said 
I,  "  Harry,  if  you  are  a  good  coachman  and 
waiter  withal/ 1  can  get  you  an  excellent 
situation  in  this  city,  which  will  enable  you 
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to  live  comfortably  until  you  shall  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  Northern  manners 
and  customs,  and  have  found  some  better 
business."  "  Oh,"  he  hastily  replied,  <{  thank 
you,  sir,  but  I  should  not  dare  to  stop  this 
side  of  Canada.  My  master,  though  he  was 
kind  to  me,  is  a  proud  and  very  passionate 
man.  He  will  never  forgive  me  for  run- 
ning away.  He  has  already  advertised  me, 
offering  a  large  reward  for  my  apprehension 
and  return  to  him.  I  should  not  be  beyond 
his  reach  here.  I  must  go  to  Canada."  He 
tarried  with  us  until  Monday  afternoon,  when 
1  sent  him  to  Oswego  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  gentleman  in  Kingston,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  heard  of  his  safe  arrival 
there. 

Not  long  after  I  one  day  saw  a  young  lady 
of  fine  person  and  handsomely  dressed,  com- 
ing up  our  front  steps.  She  inquired  for  me 
and  was  ushered  into  my  study.  A  blue  veil 
partly  concealed  her  face  and  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  covered  her  hands.  On  being  assured 
that  I  was  Mr.  S.  J.  May,  she  said,  "  I  have 
come  to  you,  sir,  as  a  friend  of  colored  peo- 
ple and  of  slaves."  "Is  it  possible,"  I  re- 
pl:ed,  "that  you  are  one  of  that  class  of  my 
fellow-beings  ?"  She  removed  her  veil  and  a 
slight  tinge  in  her  complexion  revealed  the 
fact  that  she  belonged  to  the  proscribed  race 
— a  beautiful  octoroon.  "  But  where  were 
you  ever  a  slave  ?"  I  asked.  "  In  New 
Orleans,  sir.  My  master,  who,  I  believe,  wTas 
also  my  father,  is  concerned  in  a  line  of 
packet  steamers  that  ply  between  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston.  He  has,  for  several 
years  past,  kept  me  on  board  one  of  his  boats 
as  the  chambermaid.  This  was  rather  an 
easy  and  not  a  disagreeable  situation.  I  was 
with  the  lady  passengers  most  of  the  time, 
and  by  my  close  attention  to  them,  especially 
when  they  were  seasick,  I  conciliated  many. 
They  often  made  me  presents  of  money, 
clothes  and  trinkets.  And,  what  was  better 
than  all,  they  taught  me  to  read.  At  each 
end  of  the  route  I  had  hours  and  days  of 
leisure,  which  I  improved  as  best  I  could. 
The  thought  that  I  was  a  slave  often  tor- 
mented me.  But,  as  in  other  respects  I  was 
comfortable,  I  might  have  continued  in  bond- 
age had  I  not  found  out  that  my  master  was 
about  to  sell  me  to  a  dissolute  young  man  for 

the  vilest,  of  purpOS©S.     I  at.  once  looked  about 

for  a  wiiy  of  escape.  Being  so  much  of  the 
time  among  the  shipping  at,  New  Orleans,  1 
had  learnt  to  distinguish  the  vessels  of  difler- 
ent  nations.  So  I  went  to  one  that.  1  saw  Wat 
an  English  ship,  on  hoard  el' which  I  espied  a 
lady — the  captain's  wife.  I  asked  if  I  might 
come  on  board.  f  Certainly,'  she  replied.  Kn- 
couraged  by  her  kind  manner,  I  soon  revealed 
to  her  my  secret  and  my  wish  to  escape.  She 


could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  I  was  a  slave. 
But  when  all  doubt  on  that  point  had  been 
removed  she  readily  consented  to  take  me 
with  her  to  New  York.  To  my  unspeakable 
relief  we  sailed  the  next  day.  The  captain 
was  equally  kind.  I  was  able  to  pay  as  much 
as  he  would  take  for  my  passage,  for  I  had 
succeeded  in  getting  all  the  money  I  had 
saved,  with  much  of  my  clothing,  on  board 
the  ship  the  night  before  she  left  New 
Orleans.  On  our  arrival  at  New  York  the 
captain  took  pains  to  inquire  for  the  Abolit- 
ionists. He  was  directed  to  Mr.  Lewis  Tap- 
pan,  and  took  me  with  him  to  that  good  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  T.  at  once  provided  for  my 
safety  in  that  city,  and  the  next  day  sent  me 
to  Mr.  Myers,  at  Albany,  on  my  way  to  you." 

I  offered  to  find  a  place  for  her  in  someone 
of  the  best  families  in  Syracuse.  But  she  was 
afraid  to  remain  here.  She  had  seen  in  New- 
York  her  master's  advertisement,  offering 
$500  for  her  restoration  to  him.  She  was 
sure  there  were  pursuers  on  her  track.  Two 
men  in  the  car,  between  Albany  and  Syra- 
cuse, had  annoyed  and  alarmed  her  by  their 
close  observation  of  her.  One  had  seated 
himself  by  her  side,  and  tried  to  engage  her 
in  conversation  and  look  through  her  veil. 
At  length  he  asked  her  to  take  off  the  glove 
on  her  left  hand.  By  this  she  knew  he  must 
have  seen  the  advertisement,  that  stated, 
among  other  marks  by  which  she  might  be 
identified,  that  one  finger  on  her  left  hand 
was  minus  a  joint.  She  at  once  called  to  the 
conductor  to  protect  her  from  the  impertinent 
liberties  the  man  was  taking  with  her.  So  he 
gave  her  another  seat  by  a  lady,  and  she 
reached  our  city  without  further  molestation, 
but  in  great  alarm. 

We  secreted  her  several  days,  until  we  sup- 
posed her  pursuers  must  have  gone  on.  She 
occupied  herself  most  of  the  time  by  reading, 
and  we  observed  that  she  often  was  poring 
over  a  French  book,  and  on  inquiring  learnt 
that  she  could  read  that  language  about  as 
well  as  English.  So  soon  as  her  fears  were 
sufficiently  allayed,  I  committed  her  to  the 
care  of  one  of  my  good  anti-slavery  parish- 
ioners who  happened  to  be  going  to  Oswego. 
He  escorted  her  thither,  saw  her  safely  on 
board  the  steamboat  for  Kingston,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  I  received  a  well  written 
letter  from  her,  informing  me  of  her  safe  ar- 
rival, and  that  she  had  obtained  a  good  situa- 
tion in  a  pleasant  family  as  children's  maid. 

Sanctified  afflictions  are  like  so  many  arti- 
ficen,  working  on  the  pious  man's  crown  to 
make  it  more  bright  and  mas>ive. 

No  cloud  can  overshadow  a  Christian  but 
the  eye*  of  faith  will  discern  a  rainbow  iu  it. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  WASTED  FOUNTAIN. 
From  the  mountain's  rugged  side, 
Flowed  a  streamlet's  crystal  tide 

To  its  rocky  urn, 
Where  the  fragrant  violets  grew, 
Where  the  moss-cups  drank  the  dew, 

'Neath  the  waving  fern. 
At  the  fountain's  mossy  hrink, 
Weary  pilgrims  stooped  to  drink, 

And  refreshed  arose — 
And  the  wild  deer  sought  the  shade 
Of  the  palm-trees  in  the  glade 

Where  the  fount  o'erflows. 
Thither  came  with  hurrying  feet, 
Fjom  the  city's  crowded  street, 

Maidens  young  and  gay — 
Filled  their  pitchers  from  the  spring, 
While  they  made  the  mountains  ring 

With  their  sportive  lay. 
But,  alas  !  the  sparkling  tide 
By  the  summer's  sun  was  dried — 

Empty  was  the  urn  ; 
No  sweet  odors  filled  the  breeze, 
And  no  dew-drops  gemmed  the  trees — 

Drooping  now  the  fern. 
And  the  maidens,  once  so  gay, 
Slowly,  sadly,  turned  away, 

Weary,  thirsty,  faint ; 
As  their  steps  they  homeward  bent, 
Grieving  for  the  waters  spent, 

Piteous  was  their  plaint  ! 
Ah  !  too  oft,  0  restless  heart ! 
As  thou  watched  thy  joys  depart, 

Pleasures  end  in  pain — 
For  some  pleasant,  cool  retreat, 
From  the  fervid  noon-tide  heat, 

Thou  hast  sought  in  vain  ! 
At  the  wasted  fountain's  side, 
Hast  thou  not  in  anguish  cried, 

"  Give  me  drink,  I  pray  !" 
From  the  "broken  cisterns"  turned, 
And  for  living  waters  yearned, 

That  can  thirst  allay  I 

A.  R.  P. 


SPENT  AND  MIS-SPENT. 
Stay  yet  a  little  longer  in  the  sky, 

0  golden  color  of  the  evening  sun  I 
Let  not  the  sweet  day  in  its  sweetness  die, 

While  my  day's  work  is  only  just  begun. 
Counting  the  happy  chances  strown  about 

Thick  as  the  leaves,  and  saying  which  was  best, 
The  rosy  lights  of  morning  all  went  out, 

And  it  was  burning  noon,  and  time  to  rest. 
Then  leaning  low  upon  a  piece  of  shade, 

Fringed  round  with  violets  and  pansies  sweet, 
My  heart  and  I,  I  said,  will  be  delayed, 

And  plan  our  work  while  cools  the  sultry  heat. 
Deep  in  the  hills,  and  out  of  silence  vast, 

A  waterfall  played  up  his  silver  tune — 
My  plans  lost  purpose,  fell  to  dreams  at  last, 

And  held  me  late  into  the  afternoon. 
But  when  the  idle  pleasure  ceased  to  please, 

And  I  awoke,  and  not  a  plan  was  planned, 
Just  as  a  drowning  man,  at  what  he  sees, 

Catches  for  life,  I  caught  the  thing  at  hand. 
And  so  life's  little  work-day  hour  has  all 

Been  spent,  and  mis-spent  doing  what  I  could, 
And  in  regrets  and  efforts  to  recall 

The  chance  of  having,  being,  what  I  would. 


And  so  sometimes  I  cannot  choose  but  cry, 
Seeing  my  late  sown  flowers  are  hardly  set — 

0  darkening  color  of  the  evening  sky, 
Spare  me  the  day  a  little  longer  yet ! 

Alice  Cory,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


THE  MORAL  OF  A  PAIR  OF  STOCKINGS. 

The  following  was  written  by  a  distin- 
guished literary  lady,  Mrs.  W  ,  of  Troy, 

N.  Y.,  and  sent  to  a  learned  judge  of  New 
Haven,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage. —  Wash- 
ington Refuhlio. 

Dear  Cousin. — Herewith  you  will  receive  a 
present  of  a  pair  of  woolen  stockings,  knit 
by  ray  own  hands  ;  and  be  assured,  dear  coz, 
that  my  friendship  for  you  is  warm  as  the 
material,  active  as  the  finger- work,  and  gener- 
ous as  the  donation.  But  I  consider  this 
present  as  peculiarly  appropriate  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  marriage.  You  will  remark,  in 
the  first' place,  that  there  are  two  individuals 
united  into  one  pair,  who  are  to  walk  side  by 
side,  guarding  against  coldness,  and  giving 
comfort  as  long  as  they  last.  The  thread  of 
their  texture  is  mixed,  and  so,  alas !  is  the 
thread  of  life.  In  these,  however,  the  white 
is  made  to  predominate,  expressing  my  desire 
and  confidence  that  thus  it  will  be  with  the 
color  of  your  existence.  No  black  is  used, 
for  I  believe  your  lives  will  be  wholly  free 
from  the  black  passions  of  wrath  and  jeal- 
ousy. The  darkest  color  here  is  blue,  which 
is  excellent  when  we  do  not  make  it  too  blue. 
Other  appropriate  thoughts  arise  in  my  mind 
regarding  these  stockings, 

The  most  indifferent  subjects,  when  viewed 
by  the  mind  in  a  suitable  frame,  may  furnish 
instructive  inferences,  as  saith  the  poet : 
"  The  iron  dogs,  the  fuel  and  tongs, 
The  bellows  that  have  leathern  lungs  ; 
The  firewood,  ashes,  and  the  smoke, 
Do  all  to  righteousness  provoke." 
But  to  the  subject.    You  will  perceive  that 
the  tops  of  the  stockings  (by  which  I  suppose 
courtship  to  be  represented')  are  seamed,  and 
by  means  of  seaming  are  drawn  into  a  snarl ; 
but  afterward  comes  a  time  when  the  whole 
is  made  plain,  and  continues  so  to  the  end, 
and  final  toeing  off.    By  this  I  wish  to  take 
occasion  to  congratulate  yourself  that  you 
are  now  through  with  seaming,  and  have  come 
to  plain  reality. 

Again,  as  the  whole  of  these  comely  stock- 
ings was  not  made  at  once,  but  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  little  stitch  after  another,  put  in 
with  skill  and  discretion,  until  the  whole  pre- 
sents the  fair  and  equal  piece  of  work  which 
you  see,  so  life  does  not  consist  of  one  great 
action,  but  millions  of  little  ones  combined  ; 
and  so  may  it  be  with  your  lives.  No  stitch 
dropped  when  duties  are  to  be  performed  ; 
no  widening  made  where  bad  principles  are 
to  be  reproved,  or  economy  to  be  preserved  ; 
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neither  seaming  nor  narrowing  where  truth 
xnd  generosity  are  in  question. 

Thus,  every  stitch  of  life  made  right  and 
set  in  the  right  place,  none  either  too  large  or 
too  small,  too  tight  or  too  loose;  thus  you 
may  keep  on  your  smooth  and  even  course, 
making  existence  one  fair  and  consistent 
piece,  until,  together,  having  passed  the  heel, 
you  come  to  the  very  toe  of  life,  and  here,  in 
the  final  narrowing  off'  and  dropping  off  the 
evil  of  this  emblematical  pair  of  companions 
and  comforting  associates,  nothing  appears 
but  white,  the  token  of  innocence  and  peace, 
of  purity  and  light.  May  you,  like  these 
stockings,  the  final  stitch  being  dropped  and 
the  work  completed,  go  together  from  the 
(place  where  you  were  formed,  to  a  happier 
state  of  existence — a  present  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

Hoping  that  these  stockings  and  admoni- 
tions may  meet  a  civil  reception,  I  remain  in 
the  true-blue  friendship,  seemly,  yet  without 
seeming,  yours,  From  Top  to  Toe. 


GOOD-MANNERS. 

■    Good  manners  can  be  cultivated  most  suc- 
cessfully only  in  early  life,  and  in  the  domes- 
tic circle.    But  it  is  nevertheless  the  duty  of 
'.all  Christian  men  and  women  to  endeavor 
to  improve  their  manners,  and  to  make  them- 
jseives  agreeable  to  those  with  whom  they  as- 
sociate.   There  is  nothing  which  depends  so 
inuch  upon  habit,  as  the  constantly  recurring 
proprieties  of  good-breeding  ;  and  if  a  child 
itgrows  up  without  forming  such  habits,  it  is 
>very  rarely  the  case  that  they  can  be  so  well 
formed  at  a  later  period.    The  feeling  that 
it  is  of  little  consequence  how  we  behave  at 
fihome,  if  we  conduct  properly  abroad,  is  a 
very  fallacious  one.    Persons  who  are  care- 
less and  ill-bred  at  home,  may  imagine  that 
they  can  assume  good-manners  abroad;  but 
they  mistake.    Fixed  habits  of  tone,  manner, 
language  and  movements,  cannot  be  sudden- 
ly altered;  and  those  who  are  ill-bred  at 
home,  even  when  they  try  to  hide  their  bad 
habits,  are  sure  to  violate  many  of  the  obvi- 
ous rules  of  propriety,  and  yet  frequently 
'  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

The  following  are  the  leading  points  which 
claim  attention  from  those  who  have  the  care 
of  the  young : 

Jn  the  first  place,  in  the  family,  there 
should  be  required  a  strict  attention  to  the 
rules  of  precedence,  and  those  modes  of  ad- 
dress appropriate  to  the  various  relations  lo 
be  sustained.  Children  should  always  ho  in- 
quired  to  offer  their  superiors,   in  age  or 

station,  the  precedence  in  all  comforts  and 
conveniences,  and  always  address  them  in  a 
respectful  tout1  and  manner.         .  . 

Another  point  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to  require. 


children  always  to  acknowledge  every  act  of 
kindness  or  attention,  either  by  words  or 
manner.  If  they  are  so  trained  as  always  to 
make  grateful  acknowledgments  when  receiv- 
ing favors,  one  of  the  objectionable  features 
in  our  manners  will  be  avoided. 

Again,  children  should  be  required  to  ask 
leave,  whenever  they  wish  to  gratify  curi- 
osity, or  use  an  article  which  belongs  to  an- 
other;  and  if  cases  occur  when  they  cannot 
comply  with  the  rules  of  good-breeding,  as, 
for  instance,  when  they  must  step  between  a 
person  and  the  fire,  or  take  the  chair  of  an 
older  person,  they  should  be  taught  to  make 
apology  for  it. 

There  is  another  point  of  good-breeding, 
which  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  understood  and 
applied  by  children  in  its  widest  extent.  It 
is  that  which  reqires  us  to  avoid  all  remarks 
which  tend  to  embarrass,  vex,  mortify,  or  in 
any  way  wound  the  feelings  of  another.  To 
notice  personal  defects  ;  to  allude  to  others' 
faults,  or  the  faults  of  their  friends  ;  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  sect  or  party  to  which  a 
person  belongs ;  to  be  inattentive  when  ad- 
dressed in  conversation  ;  to  contradict  flatlv  ; 
to  speak  in  contemptuous  tones  of  opinions 
expressed  by  another  ;  to  talk  while  another 
is  talking ;  to  talk  to  another  while  some  one 
else  is  talking  to  him — all  these  are  violations 
of  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  which  children 
should  be  taught  to  regard. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  practice  of 
whispering  and  staring  about,  when  a  teacher, 
or  lecturer,  or  minister,  is  addressing  a  cl:is< 
or  audience.  Such  inattention  is  practically 
saying,  that  what  the  person  is  uttering  is 
not  worth  attending  to  :  and  persons  of  Veal 
good-breeding  always  avoid  it.  It  is  also 
bad  manners  to  be  whispering  to  another 
who  may  be  wishing  to  attend  to  what  a 
speaker  is  delivering.  Loud  talking  or 
laughing  in  a  large  assembly,  even  when  no 
exercises  are  going  on  ;  very  loud  talking  in 
the  presence  of  a  company  when  only  one  is 
addressed ;  loud  outcry  on  the  side  of  the 
street,  to  the  annoyance  of  neighbor!  and 
other  passengers;  yawning  and  gaping  in 
company;  and  not  looking  in  the  face  .oft 
person  who  is  addressing  you,  are  deemed 
marks  of  ill-breeding. 

Another  branch  of  good  manners,  relates  to 
the  duties  of  hospitality.  Politeness  require? 
us  to  welcome  visitors  cordially ;  to  oiler  thorn 
the  best  accommodations  ;  to  address  (Con- 
versation to  them;  and  to  express  hv  t<me 
and  manner,  kindness  and  respect.  Offering 
the  hand  to  all  visitors  at  one's  own  house,  is 
a  courteous  and  hospitable  custom  ;  and  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  when  friends  moot, 
would  abate  much  of  t lie  coldness  of  manners 
which  sometimes  appears. 
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The  last  point  of  good  breeding  to  be  no- 
ticed, refers  to  the  conventional  rules  of  pro- 
priety and  good  taste.  Of  these,  the  first 
class  relates  to  the  avoidance  of  all  disgusting 
or  offensive  personal  habits — such  as  finger- 
ing the  hair,  cleaning  the  teeth  and  nails, 
picking  the  nose,  spitting  on  carpets,  smok- 
ing in  a  room  where  decent  persons  are  sit- 
ting, snuffling  instead  of  using  a  handker- 
chief, or  using  the  article  in  an  offensive 
manner,  lifting  up  the  boots  or  shoes,  as  some 
men  do,  to  tend  them  to  the  knee,  or  to  finger 
them — all  these  tricks,  either  at  home  or  in 
society,  children  should  be  taught  to  avoid. 

Another  branch,  under  this  head,  may  be 
called  table-manners.  To  persons  of  good- 
breeding,  nothing  is  more  annoying  than 
violating  the  conventional  proprieties  of  the 
table.  Reaching  over  another  person's  plate  ; 
standing  up  to  reach  distant  articles,  instead 
of  asking  to  have  them  passed  ;  using  one's 
own  knife  and  spoon  for  butter,  salt  or  sugar, 
when  it  is  the  custom  of  the  family  to  provide 
separate  utensils  for  the  purpose;  setting 
cups,  with  tea  dripping  from  them,  on  the 
tablecloth  instead  of  mats  or  small  plates 
furnished;  using  the  tablecloth  instead  of 
the  napkins ;  eating  fast  and  in  a  noisy  man- 
ner ;  putting  large  pieces  in  the  mouth ; 
looking  and  eating  as  if  very  hungry  or  as 
if  anxious  to  get  at  certain  dishes;  sitting  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  table  and  drop- 
ping food  ;  laying  the  knife  or  fork  on  the 
tablecloth  instead  of  on  the  bread  or  edge  of 
the  plate — all  these  particulars  children  should 
be  taught  to  avoid.  It  is  always  desirable, 
too,  to  require  children,  when  at  table  with 
grown  persons,  to  be  silent,  except  when  ad- 
dressed by  others,  or  else  their  chattering 
will  interrupt  the  conversation  and  comfort 
of  their  elders.  They  should  always  be  re- 
quired, too,  to  wait,  in  silence,  till  all  the 
older  persons  are  helped. 

All  these  things  should  be  taught  to  chil- 
dren gradually,  and  with  great  patience  and 
gentleness.  Some  parents,  with  whom  good- 
manners  is  a  great  object,  are  in  danger  of 
making  their  children  perpetually  uncom- 
fortable, by  surrounding  them  with  so  many 
rules,  that  they  must  inevitably  violate  some 
one  or  other  a  great  part  of  the  time.  It  is 
much  better  to  begin  with  a  few  rules,  and  be 
steady  and  persevering  with  these,  till  a 
habit  is  formed,  and  then  take  a  few  more, 
thus  making  the  process  easy  and  gradual. 
Otherwise,  the  temper  of  the  children  will  be 
injured,  or,  hopeless  of  fulfilling  so  many  re- 
quisitions, they  will  become  reckless  and  in- 
different to  all. 

But  in  reference  to  those  who  have  en  joyed 
advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  good-man- 
ners, and  who  duly  estimate  its  importance, 


one  caution  is  necessary.  Those  who  never 
have  had  such  habits  formed  in  youth,  are 
under  disadvantages,  which  no  benevolence 
of  temper  can  remedy.  They  may  often  vio- 
late the  tastes  and  feelings  of  others,  not 
from  want  of  proper  regard  for  them,  but 
from  ignorance  of  custom,  or  want  of  habit, 
or  abstraction  of  mind,  or  from  other  causes, 
which  demand  forbearance  and  sympathy 
rather  than  displeasure.  An  ability  to  bear 
patiently  with  defects  in  manners,  and  to 
make  a  candid  and  considerate  allowance  for 
a  want  of  advantages,  or  for  peculiarities  in  I 
mental  habits,  is  one  mark  of  real  good- 
breeding.  On  the  contrary,  a  sarcastic  smile, 
sneer  or  expression,  tending  to  make  sport  of 
plain,  uneducated  persons,  who  may  act  a 
little  awkwardly,  would  be  highly  unbecom- 
ing in  persons  of  dignified  manners,  and  is 
pretty  sure  evidence  of  ill-breeding. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  good-man- 
ners to  do  with  a  Christian  education?  It 
may  be  answered,  much.  One  of  the  blessed 
and  happy  effects  of  Christianity  is,  to  lead 
out  of  all  barbarism  and  heathenism,  and 
into  enlightened  civilization  ;  and  enlightened 
civilization  leads  to  refinement  of  manners, 
and  an  easy  and  happy  intercourse  among 
mankind,  in  which  the  rights,  feelings  and 
opinions  of  each  other  will  be  properly  re- 
garded. 

It  is  one  of  the  happy  effects  of  Christiani- 
ty to  soften  the  heart  of  the  truly  converted 
follower  of  Christ  into  love  and  good-will  to 
men  ;  and  that  love  and  good-will  will  have 
a  powerful  tendency  to  regulate  his  manners 
with  his  fellow-men.  When  we  speak  of 
good-manners,  we  do  not  mean  that  fantastic, 
insincere  and  superficial  courtesy,  which  is 
prompted  by  the  love  of  flattery  and  the  vani- 
ty of  the  world.  The  solid  Christian  cannot 
undertake  to  imitate  the  light  and  foolish 
manners  of  vain  people.  His  conscience  and 
his  dignity  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  will  set 
him  above  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  will 
himself  practice  good-manners  and  courtesy, 
prompted  by  good- will  and  kindness,  and  the 
ennobling  virtues  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
There  are  no  manners  so  truly  refined,  digni- 
fied and  graceful  as  those  which  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  Christian  education,  and  a  true 
and  hearty  adoption  of  Christian  principles 
into  all  the  transactions  of  life. 

We  find,  by  reference  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  manners  of  those  holy  men 
who  had  faith  in  God,  and  walked  in  his  law, 
were  in  a  high  degree  dignified  and  refined. 
The  history  of  Abraham,  of  Naomi,  Boaz 
and  Ruth,  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as 
others,  sufficiently  shows  this.  Roughness, 
slovenliness,  filthiness,  carelessness,  form  no 
part  of  Christianity;  they  are  a  part  of 
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heathenism,  and,  as  their  tendency  is  in  that 
direction,  Christians  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  them,  and  other  kindred  evils. 

Let  us  all,  therefore,  of  whatever  age,  who 
profess  Christianity,  give  in  to  the  spirit  of 
improvement  in  good  order,  neatness,  gentle- 
ness and  good-manners  ;  for  all  have  a  war- 
fare, even  to  old  age,  to  attain  to  and  main- 
tain good  habits  and  good  manners ;  and  all 
ought  to  strive,  even  to  advanced  years,  to 
improve  themselves  in  all  those  moral  and 
Christian  virtues  and  graces,  which  will 
make  them  more  agreeable  to  those  with 
whom  they  associate  or  have  intercourse,  and 
increase  their  own  happiness  accordingly. 
And  let  us  all  labor  in  good  faith  and  good 
earnest,  by  precept  and  example,  to  teach 
and  guide  the  beloved  children  and  youth 
in  the  same  way. — Richmond  Tract. 

NESTS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

BY  DR.  HENKY  I.  BOWDITCH. 

We  know  of  two  families  in  Massachusetts 
of  whom  the  following  story  may  be  told. 
Two  healthy  brothers  married  two  healthy 
sisters.  Both  had  large  families  of  children. 
One  lived  on  the  old  homestead,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  one  of  the  numerous  beau- 
tiful and  well-drained  hills  in  that  vicinity. 
The  whole  house  was  bathed  all  day  long  in 
sunlight,  and  consumption  did  not  touch  any 
of  the  young  lives  under  its  roof.  The  other 
brother  placed  his  house  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance off,  but  upon  a  grassy  plain,  covered  all 
summer  with  the  rankest  verdure.  In  its 
front  was  a  large  open  "  common."  In  the 
centre  of  this,  water  oozed  up  from  between 
the  split  hoofs  of  the  cows,  as  they  came  low- 
ing homeward  at  evening,  and  the  barefooted 
boy  who  was  driving  them  used  to  shrink 
from  the  place,  and  preferred  to  make  the 
circuit  of  its  edge  rather  than  to  follow  the 
lead  of  his  more  quiet  comrades.  Back  of 
the  house  was  a  large  level  meadow,  reaching 
to  the  very  foundations  of  the  building. 
Through  this  meadow  sluggishly  crept  the 
mill-stream  of  the  adjacent  village.  Still 
further,  all  three  surroundings  were  enclosed 
by  lofty  hills.  The  life-giving  sun  rose  later 
and  set  earlier  upon  this  than  upon  the  other 
fair  homestead.  Till  late  in  the  forenoon, 
and  long  before  sunset  left  the  hillside  heme, 
damp  and  chilling  emanations  arose  from  the 
meadow,  and  < lay  after  day  enveloped  the 
tender  forms  of  the  children  that  were  trying 

in  vain,  to  grow  up  healthily  within  theni. 
But  all  effort  was  useless.  Largs  familiei 
were*  born  under  both  roofs.  Not  one  of  the 
children  born  in  the  latter  homestead  escaped, 
whereas  the  other  familj  remained  health)  ; 
and  when  at  the  suggestion  of  a  medical 
friend  who  knew  all  the  lads  we  have  told, 


we  visited  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  investigating  them,  we  thought 
that  these  two  houses  were  a  terribly  signifi- 
cant illustration  of  the  existence  of  this  all- 
powerful  law.  Yet  these  two  homes  had 
nothing  peculiarly  noticeable  by  the  passing 
stranger.  They  were  situated  in  the  same 
township  and  within  a  very  short  distance 
one  from  the  other,  and  scarcely  any  one  in 
the  village  with  whom  we  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject agreed  with  us' in  our  opinion  that  it  was 
location  alone,  or  chiefly  that,  which  gave 
life  or  death  to  the  inmates  of  the' two. 

We  might  speak  of  other  homesteads  which 
seem  to  us  now  to  be  the  very  nests  of  con- 
sumption in  consequence  of  this  law,  and  yet 
not  one  parent  in  a  hundred  acknowledges 
even  theoretically  his  belief  in  the  truth  of 
our  assertion.  Parents  themselves,  during  a 
long  residence,  may  escape  from  the  dire  in- 
fluences of  location  ;  and  therefore  they  im- 
agine, if  their  children  are  failing,  that  some 
other  evil  agency  is  at  work  rather  than  this 
law. 

Illustrative  of  this  error  on  the  part  of 
parents,  we  cannot  forbear  relating  the  fol- 
lowing fact.  Vv  e  know  of  a  house  situated 
about  a  foot  above  and  just  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  lake.  The  cellar,  if  there  be  one,  must 
be  below  the  level  of  the  water.  The  house, 
built  with  taste,  nestles  amid  over-hanging 
thickly  leaved  trees,  through  which  the  sun's 
rays  can  scarcely  penetrate  even  at  midday. 
The  homestead  is  overrun  with  the  springing 
woodbine,  clematis,  and  honeysuckle.  Cool- 
ness, dampness,  and  little  sunlight  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  spot.  In  the  midst  of 
summer  it  is  the  b  'au  ideal  of  a  quiet,  refined 
country  house,  which  any  one,  even  the  most 
fastidious  would  desire  to  occupy.  Vet  as  we 
have  looked  at  it,  and  have  remembered  how 
one  by  one  the  children  born  in  it  have  been 
cut  off  by  consumption  either  at  puberty  or 
at  early  manhood  or  womanhood,  we  have 
turned  with  loathing  from  all  its  external 
beauties,  and  have  regarded  them  all  as  so 
many  false  and  fatal  allurements,  bringing 
inevitable  ruin  to  those  who  should  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  their  intluence. 

These  tales  are  no  creations  of  our  imngi- 
nation,  but  positive  and  undeniable  facts. — 
At/antic  Monthly  for  January. 

"  Ho  that  blows  the  coals  in  quarrels  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with,  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  the  sparks  fly  in  his  face.'' 

I  T  IS  M  S . 
Cornru,  Univkrsitv.— The  Trustees  of  this  educa- 
tional institution,  now  in  suasion  in  Albanv,  report 
thai  the  resources  of  the  t  nivt  rsity  amount  to  fTis- 
744  per  annum,  nu<l  that  the  expends  for  the  pro- 
fessorship* reach  the  sum  of  lite, 000.    Tin  eudow- 
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ments  amount  to  $105,000,  and  $171,000  will  be 
required  to  place  the  institution  in  complete  work- 
iug  order.  The  students  number  388,  and  many 
more  applied  for  admission.  A  higher  standard  for 
the  examinations  to  enter  was  recommended  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course.  The  organization  of  the 
classes  was  effected  promptly,  and  only  two  students 
have  since  then  been  expelled.  The  library,  it  is 
reported,  will  receive  large  additions,  and  the  British 
Government  has  promised  to  send  out  its  official 
publications. 

Birds  and  their  Uses. — The  following  facts  are 
derived  from  correct  sources  of  information,  of  the 
question  how  to  get  rid  of  the  worms.  Baron  Von 
Tschudi,  the  well-known  Swiss  naturalist,  says: 
4 *  Without  birds,  successful  agriculture  is  impossi- 
ble. They  annihilate  in  a  few  months  a  greater 
number  of  destructive  insects  than  human  hands 
can  accomplish  in  the  same  number  of  years. 
Amongst  the  most  useful  birds  for  this  purpose  may 
be  classed  the  swallow,  wren,  robin  redbreast,  tit- 
mouse, sparrow  and  finch."  Tschudi  tested  a  tit- 
mouse upon  the  rose  bushes  of  his  neighbor,  and 
rid  the  same  in  a  few  hours  of  innumerable  lice.  A 
robin  redbreast  killed  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight 
huudred  flies  in  an  hour.  A  pair  of  night  swallows 
destroyed  in  fifteen  minutes  an  immense  swarm  of 
gnats.  A  pair  of  wrens  flew  thirty-six  times  in  an 
hour,  with  insects  in  their  bill,  to  their  nests.  He 
considers  the  sparrow  very  important,  a  pair  of 
them  carrying  in  a  single  dav  300  worms  or  cater- 
pillars to  their  nests — certainly  a  good  compensa- 
tion for  the  few  cherries  they  pluck  from  the  trees. 
The  generality  of  small  birds  carry  to  their  young 
ones,  duringi  the  feeding  period,  nothing  but  in- 
sects, worms,  snails,  spiders,  &c.  Sufficient  interest 
should  be  manifested  by  all  to  prevent  the  discharge 
of  fire-arms  in  the  vicinity  of  orchards,  vineyards 
and  flower  gardens,  as  thereby  the  useful  birds  be- 
come frightened. —  London  Farmer's  Advocate. 

Gas  Phenomena  in  Ohio.  —  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chronicle;  Having  occasion  lately  to 
pass  over  the  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  Railroad, 
from  Bellair,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburg,  when  about  thirty 
miles  above  Steubenville,  near  Yellow  Creek  Station, 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  burning  of  the  gas 
well.  Looking  across  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania side,  up  a  deep  ravine,  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  I  saw  brilliant  flames  leaping 
up  like  a  campaign  bonfire.  It  was  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  the  scene  was  not  only  sublime,  but 
upon  being  assured  of  what  it  was,  it  was  startling 
in  its  effect.  I  was  told  by  gentlemen  who  seemed 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  efforts  had 
lately  been  made  in  that  locality  to  discover  oil,  but 
the  project  was  abandoned,  and. gas  has  since  been 
discovered  issuing  from  the  abandoned  borings  and 
crevices  of  the  rocks  surrounding.  Through  curi- 
osity it  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  was  now  much 
regretted,  as  its  burnings  formed  a  huge  gas  caul- 
dron, of  which  many  had  begun  to  have  some  seri- 
ous apprehensions,  thinking  it  might  be  the  beginning 
of  the  great  destruction.  It  had  then  been  burning  for 
some  time,  and. I  presume  is  yet. 

A  few  evenings  since  I  arrived  in  the  town  of 
Jackson,  county  seat  of  Jackson  county.  The  fol 
lowing  morning  after  my  arrival,  a  citizen  of  the 
town  came  into  the  sitting  room  of  the  hotel,  and 
mentioned  that  he  hai  judt  b-ien  made  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  gas  had  been  discovered  issuing  from 
the  crenk  bank  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  hotel, 
and  invited  several  gentlemen  and  myself  to  walk 
down  and  see  the  wonder.    In  a  few  moments  we 


were  on  the  spot,  and  immediately  could  smell  the 
fumes  of  gas.  Upon  lighting  a  match  and  passing  it 
oyer  crevices  in  the  bank,  a  bright  blaze  sprung  up, 
and  gave  us  to  understand  that  a  reservoir  of  the 
combustible  air  was  somewhere  beneath.  Some  of 
the  Jacksonians  look  upon  it  as  a  grand  d'scovery, 
and  discuss  its  utility  as  affording  them  light  with- 
out the  nuisance  of  "gas  bills;"  while  some  look; 
upon  it  with  serious  forebodings,  and  think  the 
great  day  is  near  at  hand  when  the  dreadful  pas- 
sage of  the  Scripture  will  be  fulfilled. 

February  1.  A  Cincinnattan. 

Spain. — The  Atlantic  Cable  announces  that  the 
Constituent  Cortes,  or  Constitutional  Convention  off 
Spain,   which  assembled  on  February  11th,  will' 
probably  elect  Ferdinand,  the  father  of  the  King  of  I 
Portugal,  and  in  case  he  refuses,  then  the  Duke  of  5 
Montpensier  will  be  chosen.    Ferdinand,  ex-King  of  j 
Portugal,  is  a  cousin  of  the  present  Duke  of  Saxe- 
CoboTirg  Gotha,  and  of  the  late  Prince  Albert,  the 
deoeased  husband  of  Queen  Victoria.    He  was  born  I 
October  29,  1816,  and  was  married  April  9,  1836,  to  j 
Maria  II.  da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  died 
Nov.  15,  1853.    He  received  the  title  of  Kiug  of  Por-  I 
tugal,  Sept.  16,   1837,  and  on  Dec.  19,  1853,  was  j 
created  Resent  during  the  minority  of  Pedro  V.,  I 
which  lasted  tiJl  Sept.  16,  1855.  Luis  I.  the  present  j 
King  of  Portugal,  ascended  the  throne  Nov.  11, 
1861,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Pedro  V. 

The  Saxe-Saafeld-Cobourg  family  appear  to  have  1 
educated  the  sons  to  become  kings  and  the  husbands 
of  queens,  and  in  order  to  suit  the  different  posi-  - 
tions  the  young  men  might  be  called  upon  to  as-  [ 
sume,  one  portion  of  the  line  is  educated  as  Luther-  | 
ans  and  the  other  portion  as  Catholics.     Duke  L 
Francis  of  Saxe-Saafeld-Cobourg,  who  died  December  j 
9,  1806,  could  be  claimed  as  grandfather  by  Ferdi-  i 
nand,  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium,  Prince  Albert,  and  | 
also  by  Queen  Victoria.    Leopold  I.  of  Belgium,  of  | 
the  same  family,  married  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  | 
England,  and  would  have  been  the  husband  of  a  I 
Queen  had  she  lived  to  assume  the  position.    He,  I 
however,  was  elected  ruler  of  Belgium  when  that  ft 
kingdom  was  created  in  1831.    The  father  of  Fer-  | 
dinand  of  Portugal  married  a  Catholic  lady,  and  in  I 
this  way  a  race  of  kings  was  provided  for  countries  I 
professing  that  faith.  As  a  contrast  with  these  high  |. 
and  mighty  dignities,  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  | 
of  the  younger  male  members  of  this  fortunate  | 
family,   Prince  Leopold,  about  seven  years  ago, 
married  Miss  Constance  Geiger,  the  daughter  of  a 
teacher  of  music  at  Vienna.    She  was,  however,  I 
subsequently  elevated  to  the  rank  and  title  of 
Baroness  Von  Ruttenstein. 

The  other  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  is  the  fifth  son  of  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  I.  King  of  France.    Duke  of  Montpensier,  was  \ 
born  July  31st,  1824,  and  on  October  10th,  1846,  | 
was  married  to  Louisa,  the  youngest  sister  of  Isa- 
bella I.    This  royal  couple  have  always  been  very  | 
popular  in  Spain,  and  their  banishment  by  Isabella  • 
was  the  signal  of  the  recent  revolution. — Philadel-  1 
phia  Ledger. 

Female  Telegraph  Operators. — A  free  school  for 
teaching  women  the  art  of  telegraphy  was  opened  on 
the  15th  inst.,  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 
This  school  is  established  by  the  Cooper  Union  in 
conjunction  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  country 
to  give  women  a  regular  training  as  telegraph 
operators.  It  is  asserted  that  a  fair  opportunity  is 
thereby  afforded  for  women  who  desire  to  earn  an  L 
independent  and  honorable  livelihood,  to  learn  a  j 
business  for  which  they  are  as  competent  as  men. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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:XTRACT3  FROM    "  THE  FELLS   OF  SWARTH- 
MOOR HALL." 
(Concluded  from  page  803.) 

It  was  about  two  weeks  after  the  date  of 
♦largaret  Fell's  address  to  the  King,  that  the 
;reat  fire  of  London  broke  forth.  Thus  that 
alamity  is  described  in  Evelyn's  diary  : — 

"September  3d.  The  fire  continued  all  this 
light  (if  I  may  call  that  night,  which  was  as 
ight  as  day  for  ten  miles  round  about)  after 
i  dreadful  manner,  when  conspiring  with  a 
ierce  eastern  wind  in  a  very  dry  season.  I 
vent  on  foot  to  Bankside  in  Southwark,  and 
aw  the  whole  south  part  of  the  city  burning, 
rom  Cheapside  to  the  Thames,  and  all  along 
/ornhill,  Tower  street,  Fenchurch  street, 
gracious  street,  and  so  along  to  Bainard's 
Castle,  and  was  now  taking  hold  of  St.  Paul's 
Jhurch.  The  conflagration  wan  so  universal 
md  the  people  so  astonished,  that  from  the 
>6ginning  (I  know  not  by  what  despondency 
»r  fate)  they  hardly  stirred  to  quench  it;  so 
hat  there  was  nothing  heard  or  seen  but  ery- 
ng  out  and  lamentation,  and  running  about 
ike  distracted  creatures.  Oh  !  the  miserable 
md  calamitous  spectacle  1  such  as  haply  the 
vorld  has  not  seen  the  like  since  the  Pounda- 
ion  of  it,  nor  will  it  be  outdone  till  the  uni- 
rersal  conflagration.  All  the  sky  was  of  a  fiery 
upect  like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  the 

ight  being  seen   above1   forty   miles  round 

bout,  for  many  nights.  The  poor  inhabitants 
vere  dispersed  about  8t.  George's  Fields,  and 


Moorfields,  as  far  as  Highgate,  and  several 
miles  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some  under 
miserable  huts  and  hovels,  many  without  a 
rag  or  necessary  utensil,  bed  or  board,  who 
from  delicateness,  riches,  and  easy  accommo- 
dations in  stately  and  well-furnished  houses, 
were  now  reduced  to  extremest  misery  and 
poverty." 

About  a  month  elapsed  between  the  great 
fire  and  the  date  of  the  following  letter: — 

Ellis  Hooks  to  Margaret  Fell. 

"London,  2d,  8th  mo.  [Octoh.T,]  1666. 

"People  are  in  great  confusion  here.l  v 
reason  of  the  fire  which  has  happened  in  the 
city  to  the  great  destruction  and  ruin  of  the 
same.  It  has  not  been  without  a  just  caUM 
of  provocation  of  the  Lord  by  this  generation, 
who  have  lifted  up  themselves  against  God, 
their  hearts  having  been  given  up  to  pride 
and  vanity,  and  the  persecution  of  them  who 
were  true  seekers  of  the  Lord,  and  who  de- 
light in  His  ways, 

"There  was  a  young  man  that  eame  out  of 
Huntingdonshire  to  warn  the  King  to  set 
Frieuda  at  liberty,  or  else,  within  two  daye, 
destruction  should  be.  He  went  to  Whitehall 
the  day  before  the  Bra,  but  they  would  not 
admit  him  to  come  to  the  King,  The  next 
morning  ho  went  again,  ami  was  admitted  to 
speak  to  him  in  the  presence-chamber, 

"Last  week  another  Friend  cninp  nut  nf 

Staffordshire  to  speak  with  the  King,  and  to 

deliver  a  pay  (a  paper  or  list)  to  him.  Indeed. 
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a  very  plain  honest  man  this  Friend  is ;  he 
had  a  great  weight  upon  him.  Going  towards 
Whitehall  last  Sixth-day  morning  betimes, 
he  met  the  King  in  his  coach,  and  he  stepped 
to  the  coach-side,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  it, 
said :  '  King  Charles,  my  message  is  this  day 
unto  thee,  in  behalf  of  God's  poor,  afflicted, 
suffering  people,'  and  gave  him  the  paper 
and  pressed  him  to  read  it.  The  King  said, 
1  How  dost  thou  think  I  can  read  it  now?' 
So  he  told  the  King  that  his  message  was 
unto  him,  'that  the  people  of  God  might 
have  their  liberty  from  under  the  great  bon- 
dage, that  thee  and  thy  law  hath  laid  upon 
them.'  Then  the  King  replied  that  he  and 
his  Parliament  were  to  consider  of  it.  The 
Friend  told  him,  4  if  they  did  so  'consider  it 
as  to  set  the  afflicted  people  of  the  Lord  at 
liberty,  it  might  be  a  means  of  stopping  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord ;  but  if  so  be  that 
they  continued  their  bonds,  the  Lord  God 
would  multiply  His  judgments  upon  them. 
Then  the  Friend  moved  about  the  Friends 
at  Reading,  and  told  him  that  their  sufferings 
did  cry  very  much  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
against  him,  and  except  he  set  them  at  liberty 
from  under  the  cruel  law  of  premunire,  their 
cries  would  not  be  stopped,  but  would  be  re- 
turned double  on  his  head.  Then  the  King 
said  that  they  would  not  obey  the  law  of  the 
nation.  The  Friend  told  him  if  so  be,  he  and 
his  Parliament  would  make  a  law  correspond- 
ing with  the  law  of  God,  he  might  see  that 
they  would  not  walk  contrary  to  that.  And 
he  told  him  that  the  Lord  had  pleaded,  with 
this  city  by  plagues,  sword,  and  fire,  and  so 
left  him. 

"  When  he  first  wTent  to  the  coach  side,  the 
footman  took  off  his  hat,  but  the  King  bade 
him  4  give  the  man  his  hat  again/  and  was 
very  mild  and  moderate.  His  name  is  Adam 
Bai  efoote. 

"  I  saved  thy  book  from  the  fire,  and  last 
Seventh  day  I  gave  it  to  W.  Warwick.* 

"  E.  H." 

The  next  letter  is  a  little  more  than  a 
month  later : — 

Ellis  Hooks  to  Margaret  Fell. 
"London,  6th,  9th  mo.  [November,]  1686. 

"  Dear  M.  F., — I  received  two  letters  from 
thee  since  I  wrote.  I  have  been  in  the 
country,  and  so  could  not  conveniently  write 
sooner  to  thee  (in  reply.) 

"I  suppose  thou  hast  ere  this  received  H. 
Stubbs'  letter,  wherein  she  hath  given  thee 
an  account  of  what  she  hath  done  in  spread- 
ing thy  papers  amongst  the  rulers.  Concern- 
ing thy  great  book,  W.  W.  hath  it,  but  has 
not  done  anything  in  it  3Tet.  We  expect 
George  Fox  here  very  shortly. 


"  Concerning  what  thou  desires  to  kno^ 
(about  the)  Friends  where  the  fire  was.  There 
were  very  few  but  lost  a  great  deal,  yet  not 
so  much  I  think  as  (others)  lost;  because 
Friends  were  so*  helpful  one  to  the  other.il 
Thomas  Cooney  lost  most  or  all  of  his  beds  and  J| 
goods,  by  reason  that  they  prest  his  carts  for  I 
the  King's  use  and  the  Mayor's.  Friends  aref 
pretty  well  settled  now,  and  will  get  trading  j 
again  in  a  little  time.    The  Parliament  is  I 
about  making  an  Act  against  the  Papists  that 
none  of  them  shall  bear  any  office  in  the> 
kingdom,  and  that  all  of  them  that  are  sol->< 
diers  shall  be  turned  out,  except  they  take  j 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  andj 
go  to  the  steeple-house  and  take  the  sacra-!' 
ment. 

"I  am  not  as  yet  settled  in  a  place  since | 
the  fire,  but  I  am  about  taking  a  chamber  inil 
Aldersgate  street.    I  am  at  present  at  Anneal 
Travers,  at  Horselydown.  ' 
"  I  remain  thy  loving  friend, 

"  E.  Hooks."*  J 

That  letter  is  thus  endorsed  by  John  Abra-< 
ham : — 

"Ellis  Hook's  letter;  who  was  a  very  ser-' 
viceable  and  good  man  in  early  days  to  myj 
dear  and  honored  grandmother." 

George  Fox,  as  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing, 
had  been  released  from  prison  by  the  King's 
order  nearly  three  months  before  the  date  of 
that  letter.  Pie  had  been  imprisoned  at  then 
same  time  as  Margaret  Fell,  and  had  after-' 
wards  been  removed  from  Lancaster  Castle! 
to  Scarborough  Castle.  It  seems  remarkable/ 
indeed,  that  he  should  have  been  liberated, 
and  that  she  should  have  been  retained  a 
prisoner.  Her  letter  to  the  King,  shortly  | 
before  the  great  fire,  bears  date  four  days  j 
after  George  Fox's  release  from  Scarborough.! 

What  the  "  great  book  "  contained  which 
Ellis  Hooks  alludes  to  is  not  clear.  Doubt- 
less it  is  the  same  he  speaks  of  in  a  previous 
letter  as  having  saved  from  the  fire.  W.< 
Warwick  was  the  printer  to  whom  it  was  con-' 
signed.  Margaret  Fell  wrote  more  during 
her  imprisonment  than  at  any  other  period  o 
her  life.  Her  pen,  which  served  to  give  ex> 
pression  to  her  thoughts,  must  have  been  £ 
great  solace  to  her  in  those  weeks,  anc 
months,  and  years  of  loneliness.  And  if  he* 
enemies  expected  to  keep  her  thoughts  fron 
making  their  way  abroad  by  confining  her  ii 
jail,  they  were  admirably  mistaken.  Durinj 
her  imprisonment,  beside  "The  Touchstone,' 
she  wrote  "  A  Call  to  the  Universal  Seed  o 
God  throughout  the  World."  and  a  still  large:  I 
work,  entitled  "A  Call  unto  the  Seed  o 
Israel  to  come  out  of  Egypt's  Darkness,  an< 
House  of  Bondage,  into  the  Land  of  Rest. 


♦Original  in  the  Devonshire  House  Collection. 


*  From  the  original  in  the  Thirnbeck  Collection. 
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1 1;  The  case  of  the  Jews  she  entered  into  with 
[great  earnestness.  Ten  years  before,  in  Judge 
!  [  Fell's  lifetime,  she  had  written  more  than  one 
t|  address  to  them  ;  and  now  again,  in  her  lonely 

hours,  her  soul  anxiously  reverted  to  the  "  lost 

sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  We  do  not 
I  find  any  other  Friend  of  that  age  entering  so 
I  zealously  into  the  cause  of  the  Jews.  She 
I  also  wrote  on  "  Women  speaking  when  moved 
\\  thereto  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  showing  how 

women  were  the  first  to  whom  the  Lord  ap- 
I  peared  after  His  resurrection,  and  a  woman 

was  the  messenger  to  whom  He  said,  "  Go  tell 
I  my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
J:  there  shall  they  see  me."  "  It  was  a  woman 
[  whom  Christ  himself  first  commanded  to  pro- 
1  claim  His  ascent  to  the  Father,  and  are  women 
|j  now  to  be  excluded  from  proclaiming  His 
J  blessed  Gospel?" 

I      Beside  all  those  considerable  compositions, 
Margaret  Fell's  epistles  to  different  meet- 
ings, in  different  places  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  were  numerous;  and  her  private 
If  correspondence  among  Friends  in  prison,  and 
|  out  of  prison,  must  also  have  been  very  large. 
]  With  such  interests  and  occupations  as  her 
*  pen  thus  brought,  1666  and  67  passed  over. 
I  In  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Salt  house  from 
"  London,  19th,  3d  mo.  (May,)  1668, 1  find  the 
j  following  allusion  to  efforts  for  her  release  : 
I      "  Friends  here  determine  now  to  press  the 
• ,  King  and  Council  to  consider  of  the  returns 
out  of  all  the  counties  concerning  the  prison- 
I  ers  in  the  jails  of  England  ;  and  to  that  end 
I  Thomas  Moore*  was  this  last  week  sent  for, 
j   and  is  now  come  up  to  move  the  King  to  the 
j   prosecution  of  so   good  a   work.  Doctor 
l[  Lower  hath  improved  his  interest  of  late  with 
some  lords  of  the  Royal  Society  to  plead  with 
the  King  on  thy  behalf  for   liberty — but 
Pharaoh's  heart  is  so  hard  1" 
j      The  efforts  to  obtain  Margaret  Fell's  libera- 
tion about  that  time  must  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, for  another  letter  now  before  me, 
which  was  written  by  John  Rous  six  weeks 
later,  contains  messages  to  his  mother-in-law 
|  that  indicate  she  was  then  restored  to  her 
||  home  and  family  at  Swarthmoor.    The  dale 
of  her  release  must,  therefore,  have  been  in 
I  4th  mo.  old  style,  corresponding  with  6th 
I  mo.,  1668,  after  an  imprisonment  of  about 
four  years  and  a  half. 


Be  always  at  leisure  to  do  good  ;  never 
make*,  business  an  excuse  to  decline  the  offices 
of  humanity. —  Mareu*  Aur^ltU9\ 


*  Thomas  Moore  had  Iwn  an  inllnt'iHial  ningis- 
trate  before  bo  joined  Friends  He  is  represented 
uh  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  of  excellent  fcddreil  and 
admirable  tact,  bo  tiu,t  without  flinching  from  hta 
principles  lu>  often  visited  the  King,  and  spoke 
honestly  without  giving  any  oflenoo  to  tlu<  OOOftletfi 


LFTTER  FROM  JESSE  KERSEY. 

3d  mo.  9th,  1835. 
"Dear  Friend: — I  have  several  times 
since  my  return  home  recurred  to  thy  request 
that  I  would  write  to  thee.    After  I  had 
gone  through  my  visit  and  retired  from  the 
field  of  action,  it  seemed  as  though  I  was  un- 
fit for  anything  but  to  be  retired  and  quiet. 
And  this  continues  to  be  much  the  state  in 
which  I  am  landed.    I  may  say,  however, 
that  at  no  time  of  my  life  have  I  felt  a 
stronger  solicitude  that  the  pure. principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  might 
be  rightly  understood  and  honestly  embraced, 
than  since  I  have  been  released  from  the  late 
arduous  journey.     Were  this  the  case  the 
world  over,  the  human  family  would  feel 
that  they  were  all  one  happy  brotherhood  ; 
and  kindness  and  harmony  would  reign  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.    Convinced  I  am,  that  all  which 
has  yet  been  known  of  the  brightness  and 
glory  of  God's  redeeming  power,  would  be 
but  as  the  twilightof  morning  compared  with 
a  meridian  sun.    Yes,  my  dear  friend,  if  the 
souls  of  mankind  were  emancipated  from  the 
miserable  dominion  of  the  animal  spirit,  and 
perfectly  united  with  the  Word  of  life,  a  new 
order  of  things  would  be  introduced.  In- 
stead of  being  bound  down  by  pride  and  pre- 
judice, every  faculty  would  be  brought  to 
the  clearness  of  the  light  of  Truth  ;  and  all 
the  creation  of  God  would  be  seen  as  the  pro- 
duct of  unlimited  power  and  wisdom.  In 
this  heavenly  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  works 
of  Omipotence,  being  ourselves  a  part  of  the. 
same,  we  should  freely  admit,  that  the  one- 
half  had  never  been  told  us  of  the  perfection 
of  his  order  and  government. 

To  see  my  fellow  creatures  muddling  along 
in  this  world,  the  slaves  of  every  passion,  and 
blindly  expecting  to  improve  their  happiness 
by  heaping  up  the  trcasires  of  the  earth, — is 
a  circumstance  which  sometimes  almost  over- 
powers every  faculty,  and  I  feel  :  8  it'  I  could 
say  to  my  great  and  benevolent  Creator,  How 
long,  O  thou  of  intinite  power  ami  majesty, 
wilt  thou  sull'er  thy  erring  and  transgressing 
creatures  thus  tn  put  darkness  for  light, — 
evil  for  good,  and  misery  for  happiness  f 
Shall  the  human  family,  who  are  the  declared 
objects  of  thy  redeeming  love,  never  rise 
above  their  present  Corrupted  and  sorrowful 
condition?  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  is  doubt  loss  secretly 
and  powerfully  acting  his  own  biesotd  part; 
— and  many  shall  come  from  the  east  ami 
from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  tho 
south,  and  sit  down  with  his  gathered  host  in 
the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Hut  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  aid  of  (his 
glorious  work,  tho  time  is  coming  when  ?*' 
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female  part  of  society  will  be  brought  out 
into  the  exercise  of  the  pure  and  glorious 
gift,  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the 
lambs  of  the  flock.  I  think  too,  that  I  can 
see  in  the  all-powerful  progress  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  there  will  be  a  still  more  effectual 
shaking  of  all  formal  professors  and  profes- 
sions,—that  those  who  have  been  attempting 
to  promote  the  Lord's  work  in  their  own  will 
and  wisdom,  will  be  removed  out  of  the  way, 
— and  all  that  tends  to  darken  the  counsel  of 
God  in  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  to  lead  to 
a  dependence  upon  outward  and  elementary 
means,  will  be  understood  to  number  among 
the  ministers  of  anti-Christ. 

Having  this  faith,  I  feel  abundantly  con- 
vinced that  the  Society  of  Friends  are  in  a 
very  responsible  station.  We  have  been 
brought  to  a  more  full  and  clear  profession 
of  a  belief  in  the  inward  revelation  of  God  to 
the  souls  of  men,  than  any  other  class  of 
Christian  professors.  Hence,  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  demonstrate  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  principles  by  our  practice. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  show  to 
others,  that  with  all  this  profession  we  are 
living  in  the  gratification  of  the  carnal  mind, 
and  are  fufilling  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  it 
may  be  said  to  us,  You  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  have  I  known,  and  you  will  I 
punish. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  felt,  I  cannot  think  otherwise  than 
that  an  important  body  is  coming  forth  from 
among  our  beloved  young  people,  who,  see- 
ing the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  Chris- 
tian path,  will  be  in  earnest  to  walk  in  it.  I 
am,  however,  often  concerned  for  these,  lest 
they  should  be  led  off  by  false  lights  and 
visionary  opinions.  If  they  were  brought  to 
understand  that  the  great  work  of  the  soul's 
redemption  can  only  be  perfected  by  yielding 
obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  it  is 
the  teaching  of  this  Spirit  which  calls  us  to 
stand  separate  from  the  improper  indulgence 
of  the  animal  spirit, — they  would  soon  see 
into  the  glorious  consequence  of  their  obe- 
dience to  all  its  impressions  and  calls  of  duty. 

I  have  also  been  led,  in  my  retired  mo- 
ments, to  admire  the  clear  and  perfect  under- 
standing which  our  worthy  predecessors  had 
of  the  nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  We 
find  them  coming  out  from  under  a  formal 
ministry,  and  bearing  a  faithful  testimony 
against  it.  They  fully  believed  that  all  true 
ministry  was  the  fruit  of  the  divine  gift  of 
God  to  man  ;  and  that,  as  this  gift  was  freely 
given,  so  those  who  received  it  were  freely  to 
minister,  as  they  should  be  led  by  it.  But 
they  were  aware,  that  no  man  could  com- 
mand the  movements  of  this  divine  and  all- 
sufficient  principle.  They  that  were  furnished 


with  it,  were  to  wait  upon  it,  and  minister, 
only  when  and  as  they  should  be  thereunto  i 
moved  by  it.  Hence,  they  were  led  to  sit 
down  together  in  silence,  that  they  might  wait 
upon  God  to  put  them  forth,  and  not  run  or 
speak  in  their  own  wills.  This  state  of  silent 
waiting  was  found  to  be  profitable  for  every 
one  to  enter  into,  because  therein  every  in- 
dividual was  furnished  with  an  opportunity 
secretly  to  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  qualification  received  of  him  at  the 
time.  Our  predecessors  also  were  enlightened  | 
to  see  that  prayer,  in  order  to  be  acceptable 
to  God,  must  be  dictated  by  his  own  blessed 
spirit  immediately  moving  thereunto.  Hence 
all  those  forms  of  prayer  which  were  com- 
monly used  among  other  professors,  were  to 
them  little  better  than  mere  idolatry.  So 
also  in  regard  to  the  custom  of  singing.  They 
could  not  believe  that  the  matter  expressed 
with  a  musical  tone  of  the  voice,  was  ren- 
dered any  more  acceptable  to  God  from  the 
mere  sounxl  of  words  so  modulated;  and  there- 
fore they  rejected  all  those  outward  forms  of 
music  and  singing  in  their  solemn  meetings  ; 
preferring  a  silent  introversion  of  mind  in 
sincerity  of  heart,  and  an  inward  spiritual  de- 
votion,— to  all  outward  and  formal  acts.  Not 
only  as  related  to  their  solemn  meetings,  did 
they  leave  the  customs  of  other  professors ; 
but  when  these  called  the  scriptures  the  word 
of  God,  and  held  it  as  their  belief  that  none 
could  be  saved  unless  they  were  furnished 
with  the  book, — Friends  knew  and  declared 
that  the  Scriptures  taught  very  different  doc- 
trines. Indeed  it  is  admirable  with  what 
clearness  their  minds  were  opened  on  all  im- 
portant subjects  ;  so  that  they  seemed  to  be 
alive  to  everything  that  militated  against  the 
advancement  of  the  pure  and  righteous  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Trusting  in  and  following  the  same  holy 
guide,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  of  the  present 
time,  may  in  like  manner  perform  the  work 
of  our  day.  Jesse  Kersey. 

Journal,  page  108. 


John  George  Boley,  a  miller  of  Berg,  in 
Wurtemberg,  sent  out  his  servant  with  a  six- 
horse  team,  to  fetch  grain.  During  the  night, 
about  the  time  when  the  team  was  expected 
to  return,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  such  a 
restlessness  that  he  arose  and  went  out  to 
meet  his  servant,  notwithstanding  his  wife's 
repeated  assurance  that  he  need  not  appre- 
hend any  danger.  He  found  his  man  asleep 
on  horseback,  and  the  team,  owing  to  the  bad 
road,  so  far  turned  aside,  that  it  would  a  few 
moments  later  have  reached  a  spot  where  all 
would  have  inevitably  been  precipitated  into 
a  deep  abyss. — Moravian. 
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For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  subject  of  Capital  Punishment,  intro- 
^  duced  into  our  last  Quarterly  Meeting  by  a 
dear  Friend,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  any 
who  listened  to  her  earnest  appeal  for  the 
condemned  convict. 

It  was  well  to  throw  the  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  Religious  Society,  where  it 
certainly  belongs.  May  I  go  further,  and  say 
that  I  believe  it  belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
mothers  of  our  Society. 

The  liberty  which  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as 
understood  by  us,  gives  to  women,  should  not  be 
lightly  esteemed.  Under  its  sanction,  mothers, 
who  are  now  wearing  the  white  robes  of  im- 
mortality, have  gone  forth  on  errands  of 
mercy  and  love,  in  that  affluence  of  feeling 
which  flows  only  from  the  fountain  welling 
up  in  a  mother's  heart. 

I  thought,  too,  how  significant  of  the  mis- 
sion of  our  Society,  that,  while  many  among 
professing  Christians  are  now  bowing  before 
the  altars  of  their  several  forms  of  worship, 
j  with  devout  humiliation  at  the  utterance  of 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  remembrance  of 
his  passion,  here  was  our  mother  'n  Israel,  in 
the  spirit  of  his  life  and  labor,  calling  upon  us 
to  carry  forward  the  great  work  for  which  he 
laid  down  that  life,  and  show  by  our  devotion 
to  the  truth,  our  faith  in  the  power  and  effi- 
cacy of  his  teaching. 

It  is  not  alone  from  the  walks  of  ignorance 
and  poverty  that  the  "  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  "  gathers  its  victims  ;  were  it  so,  we 
might  look  for  a  remedy  in  the  wide-spread 
effort  for  popular  education,  and  the  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  cause  of  the  laborer  and 
the  artizan. 

Among  the  educated  and  the  refined,  men 
land  women  are  sometimes  so  left  to  themselves 
as  to  be  guilty  of  sending  a  friend  or  com- 
panion uncalled  into  eternity. 

Now,  where  is  the  seed  which,  if  suffered  to 
j  germinate,  produces  this  evil  fruit? 

Dear  mothers,  let  us  look  for  this  seed  with 
jthe  lighted  candle  of  that  truth,  which  de- 
•dares  "  what  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also 
j  reap." 

i     A  picture  rises  before  me:  it  is  that  of  a 

j  woman  and  a  tender  infant.  The  boy  is  hers. 

phe  bore  him  ;  the  pure  fountain  provided  for 
his  sustenance  gave  him  food.  She  taught 
his  lisping  tongue  to  call  her  mother!  She 

|  caressed  him,  and  felt  his  baby  arms  twining 
about,  her  neck,  his  soft  cheek  resting  against 
her  own.  Is  he  not,  dear  to  her!  far  dearer 
than  aught  else  the  glad  earth  contains,  as 
his  little  head  falls  gently  on  her  shoulder  in 
the  quiet  sleep  of  happy  innocence,  I  look 
along  the  years  that  are  to  come.  I  see  the 

|  prattling  baby  growing  in  stature  and  iu  love- 


liness; away  on  in  the  future  he  is  a  hand- 
some youth,  rash  perhaps,  but  full  of  noble 
impulses. 

The  heart  accepts  the  picture  and  is  con- 
tent ;  but  we  have  not  yet  discovered  what  we 
are  most  earnestly  seeking, — that  little  seed, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  dishonor — death. 

We  must  come  back  from  that  picture  as 
seen  in  the  future,  to  the  little  prattler,  just 
taking  his  first  lessons  in  the  school  of  life. 
Does  he  want,  something  not  proper  for  him 
to  have,  and  is  he  refused,  kindly,  but  de- 
cidedly, or  does  he  cry  for  it  and  gain  his 
point?  If  the  latter,  we  need  look  no  farther  ; 
selfcwill,  ending  in  disobedience  and  contempt 
of  authority,  will  complete  the  work  sooner  or 
later.  Let  us,  dear  mothers,  see  to  it  that  we 
do  not  with  our  own  hands  plant  the  first 
seed. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  settle  down  under 
the  belief  that  our  lives  are  to  be  exempt  from 
so  terrible  a  calamity.  While  the  penal  code 
of  our  country  remains  as  it  is,  no  mother  in 
the  land  should  rest  in  quiet  security.  If  it 
is  not  my  son  that  the  hangman's  rope  is 
awaiting,  it  may  be  thine  ;  and  if  not  thine,  it  is 
some  other  mother's  heart,  that,  crushed  and 
bleeding,  claims  common  sympathy. 

Let  me  appeal  to  the  best  feelings  of  your 
natures,  dear  mothers  of  our  Society,  in  be- 
half of  those  whose  lives  are  jeopardized  by 
a  law  so  entirely  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  a  Christian  humanity;  let  us 
seek  to  know  what  is  required  of  us,  and 
having  found  the  path  of  duty  be  willing  to 
labor  in  it.  L.  J.  K. 

Philada.,  2d  mo.,  1869. 


The  following  chapter  should  have  formed 
the  second  number  of  the  series  on  Blasting 
and  Mildew. 

BLASTING  AND  MILDEW. 
RY  HUOU  MACMILLAN. 
(Continued  from  page  74-'?.) 

Blasting  and  mildew  were  very  frequent  in 
Bible  lands  and  times.  So  terrible  were  the 
ravages  committed  by  these  scourges,  so  sud- 
den their  appearance,  so  rapid  their  progress, 
so  mysterious  their  origin  and  cause,  that  they 
were  universally  regarded  not  merely  as  a 
visitation  of  God,  but  as  a  special  product  of 
Qod't  creative  poner.  The  cause  and  the  effect 
were  confounded.  Four  prevented  the  Is- 
raelites from  investigating  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon.  That  It  was  divinely  produced 
was  sufficient  for  them.  Since  that  time,  men 
have  trim)  to  find  OUt,  in  secondary  causes, 
the  rationale  of  the  pestilence  that  so  long 
walked  in  darkness.  It  was  natural  to  seek 
in  occult  regions  for  the  explanation  of  an 
occult  mystery ;  and  therefore,  it  was  attri- 
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b u ted  to  meteoric  influences,  to  lunar  eclipses, 
to  certain  combinations  of  the  planets.  Mod- 
ern science  has  given  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  riddle.    Blasting  and  mildew  are  now 
conclusively  ascertained  to  be  produced  by 
plantx — to  be  the  diseases,  occasioned  by  the 
growth  of  minute  fungi.     Ever  since  plants 
have  existed,  these  vegetable  parasites  have 
preyed  upon  them.     They  appear  in  greater 
or  less  abundance  every  year.    They  are  fos- 
tered into  excessive  growth  by  certain  favor- 
able conditions  of  soil  and   climate,  and 
checked  in  their  development  by  certain  un- 
favorable conditions.    They  are  not  extraor- 
dinary nor  exceptional  phenomena  of  Nature, 
but  the  commonplace,  every-day  products  of 
her  laws.    They  are  not  special  creations  of 
God,  but  the  ordinary  growth  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  ...... 

A  brief  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  fungi 
concerned  in  the  production  of  blasting  and 
mildew  may  be  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  will  introduce  many  to  an  unknown  world 
of  minute  existences,  unnoticed  amid  the  great 
bustling  world  of  sense  and  sight,  but  very 
wonderful  to  those  who  have  learned  to  rev- 
erence not  merely  the  size  of  things,  but  the 
wisdom  of  their  idea.  It  will  teach  us  the 
needful  lesson,  that  nothing  is  so  weak  and 
small  that  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  cannot  accomplish  great  ends  by  its  in- 
strumentality. It  will  reveal  to  us  the  as- 
tounding fact,  that  we  are  living,  in  the  very 
midst  of  organic  forces  possessed  of  incalcu- 
lable powers  of  harm,  which  may  at  any  time 
be  let  loose  and  overwhelm  us,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  excite  in  us  a  deep  sense  of  our 
helplessness  and  dependence.  There  are  four 
diseases  in  corn  produced  by  fungi — recog- 
nized in  the  popular  language  of  the  farm  as 
smut,  bunt,  rmt  and  mildew.  Sometimes  one, 
and  sometimes  another  predominates ;  but 
there  are  few  fields  where  they  may  not  all 
be  found  in  some  degree,  Every  one  who  has 
attentively  examined  a  corn  field  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  ear  is  protruding 
from  the  sheaf,  must  have  noticed  here  and 
there  a  black  head  among  the  green  ones, 
covered  with  a  soot-like  dust,  which  comes 
away  freely,  and  stains  the  hands.  This  dis- 
ease has  been  long  and  widely  known  among 
farmers  under  the  name  of  smut,  or  dust- 
brand  ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  its  true 
nature  has  been  ascertained.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope the  black  powder  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  collection  of  spores,  or  round  seed-cases, 
containing  sporules  or  seeds  in  their  interior. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  mass  of  diseased  cells, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  which  obviously 
would  not  germinate,  but  a  parasitic  plant — 
a  true  fungus,  capable  of  reproducing  and 
extending  itself  indefinitely.     Hence  botan- 


ists have  given  it  the  name  of  Ustilago  sege-l  , 
turn.    The  seed-vessels  in  this  plant  are  ex-  M 
ceedingly  minute.     One  square  inch  of  sur-  || 
face  contains  no  less  than  eight  millions;  and 
If' the  seed-vessels  be  so  small,  what  must  the  j 
seeds  themselves  be  !    The  highest  power  of  1 1 
the  microscope  is  only  capable  of  resolving  jj 
them  into  an  impalpable  powder.     Myriads  | 
of  seeds  are  shed  from  the  smutted  ears  long  J 
before  the  corn  is  ripe,  and  dispersed  into  the 
air,  and  over  the  fields, — most  of  them  to  die 
a  few  of  them  to  reappear  next  summer  with  ! 
the  grain  upon  which  they  are  parasitic,  j 
When  germinating,  this  fungus  first  attacks  Jj 
the  interior  portions  of  the  flower,  and  renders  j 
them  abortive.    It  then  seizes  upon  the  little  I 
stalks  of  the  florets,  and  causes  them  to  swell  {j 
and  become  fleshy.    At  length  it  consumes  | 
all  the  reproductive  organs,  and  converts  the  A 
whole  nutritious  grain  -into  vile  dust  and  j 
ashes :  thus  affording  a  striking  analogy  of  | 
that  transmutation  which  the  seed  of  eternal 
life  undergoes,  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom 
it  becomes  a  savor  of  death  unto  death. 

Another  species  of  "  blasting,"  more  de- 
structive, and  therefore  more  dreaded,  is 
known  to  the  farmer  under  the  name  of  bunt, 
and  to  the  botanists  as  Ustilago  fceitd  a,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intolerable  odor,  like  that  of 
putrid  fish,  which  it  exhales.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  common  diseases  to  which  wheat  is  sub- 
ject. Scarcely  a  field  is  free  from  its  attacks; 
and  in  favorable  circumstances  it  spreads 
widely  and  proves  very  destructive.  It  con- 
fines its  ravages  entirely  to  the  grain.  Ex- 
ternally, the  infected  ear  presents  no  abnor- 
mal appearance.  There  is  no  black  dust,  no 
stunted  growth  or  malformation,  by  which  the 
presence  of  the  insidious  foe  may  be  recog- 
nized. On  the  contrary,  the  infected  ears  con- 
tinue growing,  and  appear  even  plumper,  and 
of  a  richer  and  darker  green,  than  the  sound 
ones.  The  very  stigmata  of  the  flowers  re- 
main unaltered  to  the  last.  Stealthily  and 
secretly  the  process  of  poisoning  is  accom- 
plished ;  and  not  in  many  cases,  till  the  har- 
vest is  reaped,  and  the  wheat  ground  for  flour, 
is  the  discovery  made,  by  the  odor  and  color, 
that  the  produce  is  unfit  for  human  food. 
Under  this  external  mask  of  health,  all  fecun- 
dation is  rendered  impossible  ;  there  is  no  de- 
velopment of  the  parts  of  fructification  ;  no 
embryo  whatever  can  be  detected ;  the  whole 
interior  of  the  seed  when  broken  or  bruised 
is  found  to  be  filled  with  a  black,  fetid  pow- 
der, which  contains,  on  chemical  analysis,  an 
acrid  oil,  putrid  gluten,  charcoal,  phosphoric 
acid,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  magnesia, 
but  no  traces  of  starch,  the  essential  ingredi- 
ent in  human  food.  Under  a  high  power  of 
the  microscope,  this  powder  consists  of  a  mass 
of  round  spores  or  seed-vessels,  considerably 
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!  larger  than  those  of  smut ;  and,  instead  of 
j  being  plain  and  smooth,  as  in  that  species, 
|  their  surface  is  beautifully  reticulated.  They 
are  also  mixed  with  a  number  of  delicate 
branched  threads,  called  the  mycelium,  or 
spawn.     The  seeds  contained  in  the  spore- 
cases  are  of  a  greasy,  oily  nature,  and  conse- 
I  quently  adhere  to  the  skin  of  the  sound 
;  grains,  so  that  the  disease  may  be  propagated 
j  at  any  time  by  inoculation  or  contagion. 
I  One  grain  of  wheat  contains  upwards  of  four 
j  millions  of  spores ;  but  the  number  of  seeds 
contained  in  these  is   beyond  calculation. 
When  bunted  wheat  is  ground  accidentally 
j  with  healthy  flour,  it  gives  it  an  exceedingly 
r  nauseous  taste,  and  is  no  doubt  injurious  to 
J  the  health  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in- 
|  troduced. 

Another  species  of  "  blasting"  is  known  to 
farmers  as  rust  or  red-robin.    It  is  called  by 
botanists  Trichobasis  rubigo-vera.     It  is  rare 
F  to  find  any  wheat-fields  altogether  free  from  it 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  sometimes 
Ji  so  abundant  that  a  person  passing  among  the 
I.  stalks  is  completely  painted  with  its  rusty 
j;  powder.    It  is  found  upon  the  wheat-plant  at 
I  all  stages  of  growth.     Early  in  the  spring  it 
j  attacks  the  young  blades  ;  later  in  the  season 
I  it  breaks  out  on  the  glumes  and  palese  of  the 
I'  ear  even  after  the  grain  is  formed.     So  long 
1  as  it  is  confined  to  the  leaf,  it  is  comparatively 
1  harmless.     The  grain  continues  to  swell  in 
j  spite  of  it,  and  though  the  flag  seems  to  droop 
I  and  wear  a  sear  and  yellow  tint,  a  few  bright 
I  sunshiny  days,  by  drying  up  the  moisture  in 
I  which  it  luxuriates,  will  arrest  its  progress, 
J  and  restore  the  healthy  greenness  of  the  crop. 
|   A  long  continuance  of  warm,  damp  weather 
I   will  cause  it  to  propagate  itself  to  a  serious 
extent,  and  in  the  end  the  quality  and  quan- 
!    tity  of  both  grain  and  straw  will  be  very 
much  deteriorated.    Strange  to  say,  although 
in  this  country  the  least  alarming  of  all  the 
blights  of  the  wheat,  it  is  the  most  common 
and  the  most  dreaded  on  the  Continent,  where 
the  settled  sunshine  which  is  so  inimical  to  its 
growth  seems  naturalized  in  the  atmosphere. 
I   In  appearance  the  corn-rust  is  a  mere  patch 
of  reddish-yellow  powder,  bursting  like  an 
If    eruption  through  the  skin  of  the  leaves  and 
II   culms  of  the  growing  corn.     Its  microscopic 
I    character  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
I    bunt  and  smut.    Its  spores  grow  from  a  my- 
celium or  spawn  thread  like  bunt;  but,  un- 
I     like  that  species,  they  are  furnished  at  their 
base  with  a  short  thread-like  footstalk,  at- 

I  taching  them  to  their  matrix,  which  at  length, 

II  falls  away.  They  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
delicate  objects,  and  will  amply  reward  the 
most  careful  microscopic  investigation. 

(Ounclueiou  lu  Nu.  4s.) 


SCRAPS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

The  experience  thou  speaks  of,  my  dear 
friend,  is  a  very  familiar  one  to  me,  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  left  to  my  own  guidance.  And 
yet  I  think  were  either  of  us  to  attempt  to  do 
any  thing  wrong,  we  should  find  the  swift 
witness  was  ve^y  near.  I  met  somewhere,  a 
good  while  ago,  with  an  idea  that  has  often 
afforded  me  comfort,  and  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  truth  in  it.  That  spiritual  health  like 
bodily  health  is  rather  a  negative  than  a  posi- 
tive condition,  and  that  as  pain  and  discom- 
fort remind  us  when  we  are  out  of  health,  so 
when  we  feel  no  positive  condemnation  we 
may  rest  satisfied  that  all  is  well  with  us 
spiritually.  The  little  child  may  fancy  that 
it  is  left  to  iteelf,  but  the  tender,  watchful 
mother  knows  that  her  hand  is  ready  to  be 
extended  when  it  is  needed. 

I  have  written  thee  almost  a  letter,  and 
little  in  it  but  cold  philosophy.  Well,  the 
moon  gives  light  enough  to  find  our  way  by, 
though  it  has  not  the  warmth  and  cheering 
influence  of  sunlight.  Let  us  be  content  with 
it,  and  even  when  it  is  withdrawn,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  we  are  not  required  to 
work  in  the  night  season. 

I  acknowledge  that  my  spirit  is  often 
bowed  under  the  effect  of  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  activity  of  animal  spirits  in  our 
religious  meetings,  rising  above  and  putting 
down  for  the  time  the  humble  and  contrite 
spirit,  and  thus  standing  in  the  way  of  or 
preventing  the  arising  of  that  which  would 
prove  food  for  the  soul  and  nourish  the  spirit- 
ual life.  How  good  it  is  to  sit  together  at  the 
communion  table,  there  to  wait,  until  the 
Master  of  assemblies  blesses  and  breaks  the 
bread,  and  directs  His  disciples  to  distribute 
it,  and  then  to  leave  the  meeting  under  the 
feeling  that  all  have  partaken  and  been  satis- 
fied, and  that  some  fragments  have  been 
gathered  up. 


Where  art?  thou,  my  dear  friend?  Thy 
image  came  before  mo  this  morning  with  such 
a  tendering  feeling,  as  I  was  occupied  with  a 
very  different  subject,  that  I  felt  like  saluting 
thee.  Art  thou  like  myself,  ploddingon,  look 
ing  sometimes  at  a  gloomy  spot  ahead,  yet 
not  without  hope  that  when  approached  it 
will  not  look  so  gloomy  ?  This  is  one  of  our 
experiences,  while  at  other  times  we  are  able 
to  cull  a  flower  hore  and  there  as  we  pass 
along,  and  to  salute  a  follow  traveller  with 
kind  words,  or,  if  nothing  more,  with  a  pres* 
lure  of  the  hand. 

Thy  note  was  encouraging  to  mo.  hecnus* 
it  was  one  of  the  evidence!  furnished,  that 
there  is  a  harmonious  labor  and  unitv  of  feel* 
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ing  among  those  who  are  seeking  the  city 
which  hath  foundations.  During  the  solemnity 

which  prevailed  in  our  meeting  at  ,  my 

desires  were  earnest  that  it  might  continue, 
attended  with  the  belief  that  there  would  be 
a  service  for  thee.  I  would  with  all  my  heart 
encourage  thee  to  continue  to  lift  the  latch 
when  thou  art  bidden  ever  so  gently ;  and  re- 
member, that  a  precious  silence  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  unfaithfulness  or  fearfulness  as  well 
as  by  over  zeal ;  though  when  we  stand  ready 
to  do  the  Master's  bidding,  but  fear  to  be 
found  acting  before  the  time,  I  believe  the 
omission  will  not  be  laid  to  our  charge.  It 
may  occasion  some  heaviness  of  spirit,  but 
we  shall  in  the  end  receive  the  reward. 

When  I  parted  from  thee  on  Fourth-day,  thou 
seemed  in  a  low  spot,  and  I  was  so  inanimate 
that  I  fear  I  did  not  evince  the  sympathy  I 
felt.  Thou  hast  been  ever  since  at  times  the 
companion  of  my  thoughts,  and  this  morning, 
in  the  quiet  of  our  chamber,  I  have  taken 
the  pen, — for  what  ?  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me, 
but  to  tell  thee  what  thou  already  knows,  that 
"  the  foundation  of  God  stands  sure  having 
this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
his  ;"  not  his  because  they  have  attained  and 
are  perfect,  but  his  in  desire  and  purpose, 
and  who  feel  that  their  sufficiency  is  from  Him. 
Thou  hast  known  in  early  life  a  weaning  from 
earthly  consolations.  We  have  both  known 
this  ;  and  what  if  we  are  to  be  weaned  too 
from  spiritual  consolations,  that  we  may  learn 
to  estimate  our  state,  not  by  frames  of  mind, 
which  may  deceive  us,  but  by  our  recollection 
of  integrity  of  purpose.  Let  us  be  content 
with  the  settled  conviction  of  the  superintend- 
ing care  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  not 
ask  for  particular  evidences  of  it.  Let  us  not 
desire  always  to  lean  as  children,  but  stand 
up  as  men  and  be  strong.  It  looks  probable 
that  a  time  of  trial  is  approaching,  and 
though  we  have  no  reserve  fund  of  strength 
and  wisdom  to  meet  it,  we  shall  have  both 
when  it  comes. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  cheerful  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  even  the  effort  to  surround 
ourselves  with  that  which  is  pleasant  and 
cheering,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  state 
in  which  the  loins  are  girded  and  the  lamp 
trimmed,  and  we  ready  to  go  forth  when 
called  upon. 

CHRISTIAN  COURTESY. 

Every  man  has  his  faults,  his  failings,  his 
peculiarities.  Every  one  of  us  finds  himself 
crossed  by  such  failings  of  others  from  hour 
to  hour  ;  and  if  he  were  to  resent  them  all,  or 
even  notice  all,  life  would  be  intolerable.  If, 
for  every  outburst  of  hasty  temper,  and  for 
every  rudeness  that  wounds  us  in  our  daily 


path,  we  were  to  demand  an  apology,  require 
an  explanation,  or  resent  it  by  retaliation, 
daily  intercourse  would  be  impossible.  The« 
very  science  of  social  life  consists  in  that  glid- 
ing tact  which  avoids  contact  with  the  sharp 
angularities  of  character,  which  does  not  argue  1 
about  such  things,  which  does  not  seek  to  ad- 1 
just  or  cure  them  all,  but  covers  them  as  if  it 
did  not  see.     So  a  Christian  spirit  throws  a  i 
cloak  of  love  over  these  things.    It  knows  • 
when  it  is  wise  not  to  see.    That  microscopic 
distinctness  in  which  all  faults  appear  to  cap- 
tious men  who  are  forever  blaming,  dissent- 
ing, complaining,  disappears  in  the  large,  calm  i 
gaze  of  love.  And  oh !  it  is  this  spirit  which  our 
Christian  society  lacks  and  which  we  will  never 
get  till  each  one  begins  with  his  own  heart. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  27,  1869 

To  "  Paul." — We  do  not  often  notice 
communications  when  the  writer  indulges  in 
severe  criticism  under  cover  of  a  fictitious 
signature,  but  we  would  request  "  Paul "  to 
re-read  the  article  upon  which  his  censure 
has  been  placed,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
omission  of  quotation  marks  is  all  that  his 
concern  has  to  rest  upon — a  typographical 
error  only.  We  think  even  a  very  careless  I 
reader  could  scarcely  overlook  the  evident 
fact,  that  the  paragraph  alluded  to  was 
quoted, — taken  from  a  Camden,  N.  J.,  paper- 

Died,  at  Lis  residence  near  ZanesSeld,  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  Eighth  month,  1868, 
Thomas  Pennock,  aged  71  years.  He  was  an  ex- 
emplary Christian  and  had  always  heen  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  originally  of  London 
Grove,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  From  an 
early  period  after  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  among  Friends,  he  was  an  earnest  laborer 
for  its  overthrow,  as  well  as  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  bondman.  He  has  lived  for  some- 
thing. He  has  done  good.  His  benevolence  and 
charity  extended  to  all  mankind,  and  on  the  hearts 
of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he  has 
written  his  name  in  kindness  and  love. 

Died,  suddenly,  on  the  26th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1868,  John  K.  Eves,  aged  about  60  years  ;  a  member 
of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at  Millville,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 

If  you  look  into  the  early  life  of  truly  help- 
ful men,  those  who  make  life  easier  or  nobler 
to  those  who  come  after  them,  you  will  almost 
invariably  find  that  they  lived  purely  in  the 
days  of  their  youth.  In  early  life  the  brain 
though  abounding  in  vigor,  is  sensitive  and 
very  susceptible  to  injury — and  this  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  comparatively  brief  and  mod- 
erate indulgence  in  vicious  pleasures  appears 
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to  lower  the  tone  and  impair  both  the  delicacy 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  brain  for  life.  This 
is  not  preaching,  it  is  simple  truth  of  science. 
— James  Parton. 

From  The  Evening  Bulletin. 
UNDER  THE  ICE. 
The  Alpine  Hunter's  Miraculous  Escape. 
[Translated  from  the  German.] 

There  was  no  braver  guide,  or  more  skill- 
ful hunter,  that  ever  set  foot  upon  the  Matter- 
horn,  or  crawled  over  the  dangerous  glaciers 
of  Monte  Rosa,  than  Ulric  Peterson.  He 
was  a  man  of  immense  strength  and  great 
daring ;  and  had  often  tracked  the  wilderness 
of  snow  when  those  who  followed  the  same 
calling  willingly  remained  in  their  cottages 
in  the  well-protected  villages.  He  laughed  at 
his  companions,  when  they  talked  of  danger; 
and  made  light  of  the  fears  of  his  good  wife 
when  she  trembled  at  the  howling  of  the  fierce 
winds,  or  the  avalanche  of  snow,  that  now 
and  then  swept  down,  with  irresistible  force, 
upon  the  little  chalets.  With  well-spiked 
shoes,  a  stout  alpenstock,  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  a  firm  and  fervent  trust  in  God,  he 
avowed  that  a  man  wras  as  safe  upon  the  top- 
most cliffs  of  the  eloud-pierced  Matterhorn  as 
in  the  brook-threaded  valley  of  Tourraanches. 
But  the  timid  heart  of  womanhood  could  not 
look  upon  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  al- 
though her  trust  in  the  good  Lord  was  equal- 
ly strong;  and  so,  when  she  saw7  him  take 
down  his  trusty  rifle,  powder-horn  and  heavily- 
shod  iron  staff,  one  morning,  she  clung  to  him, 
and  begged  that  he  would  not  go  upon  the 
mountains.  "  There  is  every  sign  of  a  storm," 
she  said.  "  You  know  how  terrible  they  are. 
We  have  food  enough  in  the  cottage.  Do 
stay  at  home  with  the  little  ones." 

"  That  would  I,  wife,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  I 
had  not  seen  an  ibex  as  I  was  coming  home 
yesterday  evening.  He  was  a  stout  old  fel- 
low, with  huge  horns  ;  and  I  fancied  he  was 
almost  laughing  at  me  as  I  crept  around  the 
cliff  upon  which  he  was  standing." 

"  But,  Ulric,  think  of  the  storm  that  is  cer- 
tainly coming." 

"  I  have  been  in  many  an  one,  and  care 
nothing  for  them.  I  love  the  free  whistling 
of  the  wind  upon  the  mountain  tops,  and  the 
whirling  of  the  feathery  snow.  So,  good  wife, 
get  me  something  to  eat.  I  must  be  off  be- 
fore the  day  dawns. " 

With  a  heavy  eigbj  the  woman  did  as  he 
had  requested  ;  and  with  his  fond  kiss  still 
lingering  upon  her  lips,  she  saw  him  climb 
the  mountain  side  until  a  turn  in  the  path  hid 
him  from  her  view.  Then  she  sunk  upon  her 
knees,  by  the  bedside  of  her  still  slumbering 
children,  and  committed  him  into  the  keep- 
ing of  that  God  who  had  thus  far  preserved 


him  in  the  midst  of  every  danger.  Meantime 
Ulric  hastened  onward  with  a  light  foot.  It 
was  still  dark  in  the  valley ;  but  far  above 
him,  he  could  see  the  white  peak  glittering  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  morning,  and  the  fast 
paling  stars.  Higher  and  higher  he  climbed  ; 
and  soon  the  sun  arose,  shedding  its  rays  of 
rosy  gold  upon  the  icy  piles  and  making  them 
flash  as  if  builded  of  myriad  diamonds.  To 
a  stranger  it  would  have  been  a  dazzling 
sight ;  to  the  brave  hunter,  it  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  charms  by  familiarity,  and  he 
pressed  onward  and  upward.  The  road  grew 
more  rough  and  difficult.  He  was  obliged  to 
pick  his  way,  to  clamber  up  steep  crags,  but 
at  last  he  reached  the  edge  of  a  large  glacier. 
He  sat  down  and  rested  for  a  little  time,  satis- 
fied his  hunger,  examined  his  shoes  and  the 
point  of  his  alpenstock,  and  again  set  bravely 
forth,  leaping  the  yawning  chasms,  and  guard- 
ing against  the  treacherous  cracks." 

A  wall  of  polished  ice  arose  before  him, 
and  he  knew  that  he  would  ha  ve  to  scale  it, 
before  he  could  get  within  shot  of  the  coveted 
game.  With  great  difficulty  it  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  finding  the  tracks  of  the  ibex, 
he  followed  them,  until  suddenly  turning  a 
ragged  point,  he  found  himself  within  easy 
shot,  and  in  an  instant,  the  report  of  his  rifle 
had  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  mountains. 
With  the  "thud"  of  the  bullet  the  beast 
sprang  forward,  but  its  tail  was  dropped,  its 
head  hanging  heavily  down,  its  gait  slow  and 
step  uncertain.  He  knew  that  the  whizzing 
lead  had  reached  its  mark  ;  that  the  animal 
would  soon  die ;  and  he  paused  to  reload  his 
rifle,  before  he  followed  him.  "  I  will  sur- 
prise my  good  wife,"  he  thought,  "  by  return- 
ing soouer  than  she  expected  ;  and  I  will  have 
a  hearty  laugh  at  the  cowards  who  dared  not 
venture  from  their  snug  cottages  for  fear  of  a 
storm." 

With  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  hastened  to 
where  the  ibex  was  lying,  and  raised  it  in  his 
arms.  Then,  with  a  cry  of  horror,  he  felt  his 
footing  give  way ;  and  hunter  and  game  were 
swallowed  up  in  a  crevasse  of  almost  un- 
fathomable depth.  The  thin  covering  of  ice 
had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  beast  ;  but  that  of  Ulric  added 
had  shivered  it  as  if  it  had  been  an  egg  shell. 

Down,  down.  Hunter  and  ibex,  through 
the  debris  of  snow  and  ice,  lying  there  for  a 
thousand  years.  He  fancied  th«t  the  bottom 
would  never  be  reached.  The  most  profound 
darkness  enveloped  him;  his  hands  could 
elnteh  nothing  but  dampness— but  ehilliug 
flakes.  Fortunately,  the  carcass  of  the  beast 
was  beneath  him.  Yet,  for  all  that  safeguard, 
he  lay  for  a  long  time  insensible.  When  con- 
sciousness returned,  another  day  had  dawned, 
and  its  goldeu  glories  had  found  their  way 
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even  to  the  bottom  of  the  yawning  grave  in 
which  he  was  lying.  He  thought  upon  the 
utter  helplessness  of  his  situation  ;  that  he 
must  perish  from  cold  and  hunger;  of  the 
lingering  tortures  he, would  be  forced  to  en- 
dure, before  death  came  to  put  an  end  to  his 
misery;  and  every  nerve  in  his  body  quivered 
with  horror.  He  looked  around  to  see  if 
there  was  not  some  possible  chance  of  escape. 
On  either  side  smooth  ice  wails  arose,  emitt- 
ing a  bluish  steel  glitter.  He  felt  that  he 
was  buried  alive  !  "  O,  God  !  Why  was  I 
not  instantly  killed?"  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
agony  of  despair,  and  then,  as  better  thoughts 
swayed  him,  he  thanked  the  Almighty,  with 
whom  nothing  is  impossible,  for  his  safety 
thus  far,  and  prayed  to  Him  for  guidance 
and  deliverance. 

His  next  thought  was  of  his  gun.  "When  it 
was  found  that  he  did  not  return,  his  neigh- 
bors would  certainly  search  for  him,  and  by 
firing  the  gun  he  could  attract  their  attention. 
Vain  hope !  Search  as  he  would,  he  could 
find  nothing  of  it.  Even  if  he  had  discovered 
it,  it  would  have  been  useless,  for  his  powder- 
horn  was  gone  as  well.  Over  and  over  he 
turned  the  snow — down  deep  he  dug  into  it, 
until  his  hands  burnt  like  fire,  and  great 
drops  of  perspiration  rolled  from  his  forehead 
— until  his  arms  grew  stiff  and  sore,  and  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  the  useless  labor  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  With  his  back  against  the 
frozen  prison  walls,  he  looked  aloft,  and  saw 
the  great  vulture  sailing  upon  its  immense 
and  tireless  wings,  around  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm ;  and  the  strong  man  shuddered,  as  he 
shook  his  fist  defiantly,  and  murmured,  with 
his  hoarse  voice,  "  Your  time  has  not  come 
yet!"  He  thought  also  of  his  happy  home, 
and  of  his  dear  wife  and  children,  and  then, 
naturally,  for  he  was  faint  and  hungry,  he 
thought  o'f  the  food  his  wife  had  prepared  for 
him.  Having  eaten  of  the  bread  and  goat's 
milk  cheese,  and  drank  of  the  little  bottle  of 
wine  (which,  strange  to  say,  had  remained 
unbroken),  he  reasoned  that  it  would  be  cow- 
ardly to  lie  down  and  die  without  an  effort ; 
and  he  remembered  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
once  more  fervently  implored  His  help.  Then 
a  bold  idea  came  to  him.  Why  might  he  not 
cut  his  way  through  the  solid  ice !  He  had  a 
hatchet,  such  as  his  class  never  travel  with- 
out. Ah !  but  he  was  forgetful  that  the  walls 
might  be  hiftidreds  of  feet  thick,  that  they 
were  of  excessive  hardness,  and  would  soon 
render  blunt  both  hatchet  and  knife.  The 
bright  hope  that  had  been  born  within  him 
was  darkened  by  no  such  shadow.  For  the 
time  being  he  knew  that  he  was  safe.  He 
was  accustomed  to  the  cold,  was  warmly  clad, 
could  use  the  skin  of  the  ibex  in  case  of  need, 
and  its  flesh  would  drive  away  the  wolves  of 


starvation  for  many  a  day.  A  brief  rest  and 
he  began  the  task,  and  toiled  faithfully  until 
darkness  forced  him  to  stop.  A  night  of  un- 
easy rest,  a  breakfast  of  the  raw  flesh  of  the 
ibex,  and  he  resumed  his  labors.  Another 
day  of  toil,  and  he  again  stretched  himself 
upon  the  skin  of  the  beast,  wrapping  it  around 
him  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  slept  long 
and  heavily,  although  there  had  been  a  sud- 
den fall  in  the  temperature,  and  it  was  now 
excessively  cold. 

For  four  days  he  toiled  thus,  his  only  food 
the  raw  and  frozen  flesh  of  the  ibex,  for  four 
nights  he  slept  within  the  hole  he  had  cut 
away  in  the  thick  ice  walls,  closing  up  the 
entrance,  and  thus  obtaining  partial  shelter 
from  the  chilling  blasts.  And  once  he  heard 
the  firing  of  guns,  and  his  heart  beat  wildly 
within  him.  He  dropped  his  dulled  hatchet, 
and  crawled  to  the  centre  of  the  chasm,  and 
shouted  with  all  his  remaining  strength — 
shouted  until  his  strained  voice  was  reduced 
to  the  very  ghost  of  a  hoarse  whisper.  He 
knew  that  his  friends  were  in  search  of  him  ; 
imagined  he  could  hear  his  name  called ; 
could  do  nothing  to  attract  their  attention  ; 
and,  as  the  firing  grew  fainter  and  further  and 
further  away,  flung  himself  down,  weeping 
and  wringing  his  hands.  The  last  plank  to 
which  he  had  clung  had  been  shivered  !  His 
neighbors  and  friends  had  come — and  gone. 
They  would  never  search  that  part  of  the 
mountain  again.  None  would  ever  know  of 
his  fate.    He  was  buried  in  an  icy  tomb. 

With  his  mind  trembling  upon  the  verge  of 
madness,  overpowered  by  sorrow,  crushed  by 
bitter  agony,  he  fell  back  insensible,  and  lay 
for  a  long  time  upon  the  cold,  damp  snow, 
that  soon  must  be  his  winding  sheet.  The 
black  vulture  flapped  its  wings  above  him, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  But,  after  some 
hours,  the  hunter's  consciousness  returned, 
though  he  was  far  too  much  crushed,  in  body 
and  soul  to  resume  his  labors.  He  crept  into 
the  little  cavern  he  had  excavated  (would  it 
not  be  to  him  a  tomb  ?),  and  gave  passionate 
vent  to  his  grief.  For  many  weary  hours 
nothing  passed  his  lips  ;  and  with  aching  head 
and  fevered  brain,  with  trembling  limbs  and 
convulsive  sobs,  he  prayed  for  deliverance,  if 
by  no  other  hand,  at  least  the  skeleton  one  of 
death. 

It  was  rayless,  sunless,  starless,  darkness 
in  the  ice  cavern,  when  the  springs  of  his 
life  again  became  capable  of  action.  He  was 
ravenously  hungry  and  arose  to  satisfy  his 
hunger  with  a  portion  of  the  ibex  he  had  left 
remaining  outside  in  the  chasm.  He  felt 
around,  but  could  discover  no  outlet.  Had 
he  been  frozen  in — shut  out  from  God's  blessed 
sunshine  forever?  Nothing  but  smooth  ice 
met  his  burning  and  blistered  fingers.  Then, 
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after  an  hour's  search,  he  found  a  soft  spot, 
and  instantly  solved  the  mystery.  He  knew 
there  must  have  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in 
the  night,  and  that  it  had  drifted  into,  and 
blocked  up  the  opening  ;  and  with  the  strength 
of  despair,  he  soon  dug  through.  It  was  still 
snowing  heavily ;  the  flakes  fell  like  great 
feathers  around ;  and  he  drew  the  remnant  of 
the  carcass  of  the  ibex  into  the  cave,  and 
made  another  rude  meal.  And  thus  re- 
freshed, a  new  hope  was  born  within  him  ; 
and  again  the  ice  walls  resounded  with  the 
blows  of  his  little  hatchet.  But  it  was  slow 
work,  and  much  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in 
clearing  the  chips  from  the  little  grotto. 

A  week  passed — a  week  of  the  most  severe 
toil  and  terrible  anxiety — and  yet  he  was  not 
disheartened.  His  trust  in  God  had  returned ; 
and  love  for  his  wife  and  dependent  children 
kept  alive  his  often  sinking  heart.  He  was 
yet  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  upper  air — of 
seeing  his  dear  ones  again.  But  even  as  he 
was  thinking  thus,  with  something  of  his  old 
time  cheerfulness,  a  new  anxiety  took  pos- 
session of  and  nearly  overpowered  him.  The 
carcass  of  the  ibex,  that  had  been  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  all  his  trouble,  was  picked  al- 
most to  the  bones. 

With  dire  starvation  staring  him  in  the  face, 
he  bowed  his  head  and  wept  like  a  child. 
Starvation,  that  is  dreadful,  even  in  thought! 
Starvation,  that  has  in  it  more  of  horror  than 
a  thousand  other  deaths  !  He  could  almost 
see  it  silently  approaching,  and  for  a  time 
despair  alone  had  possession  of  him.  Then 
his  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being  returned,  and 
he  committed  himself  unto  His  holy  keeping. 
u  Heavenly  Father!"  he  murmured,  from  be- 
tween his  parched  and  blackened  lips  ;  "  it  is 
Thy  hand  that  has  sustained  me  thus  far — 
has  saved  me  from  all  danger.  Thou  givest 
food  to  the  young  ravens,  and  markest  even 
the  fall  of  the  tiny  sparrow.  None  but  Thee 
can  hear  or  help.  Hear  my  prayer!  Save 
me,  O  God!    Save  me!" 

Something  of  sweet  consolation  came  with 
the  utterance  of  the  words,  and  he  laid  down 
to  sleep  more  tranquilly  than  he  had  done  for 
many  previous  nights.  Yet,  it  was  only  to  be 
awakened  by  a  new  fear.  It  needed  no  seer 
to  tell  him  that  the  fohn,  or  hot  south  wind, 
was  sweeping  over  the  glacier's  and  snow 
fields  of  the  high  Alps;  and  that  the  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents;  and  the  enormous  blocks 
of  ice  melting,  as  by  the  touch  of  fire.  The 
cavern  he  had  dug  with  infinite  labor  was  al- 
most breast-deep  with  water,  and  it  was  rush- 
ing iu  with  all  the  swiftness  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  Instantly  he  was  wet  to  the  skin, 
and  stood  almost  paralyzed  with  terror. 
Then  he  breasted  his  way  out  into  the  chasm, 
but  it  was  only  to  return  again  as  quickly  as 


possible.  Never  cataract  raged  more  fiercely 
than  the  surging  water  there.  Cutting  little 
niches  in  the  ice-wall  he  climbed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  water,  and  tremblingly  awaited 
his  fate.  The  waves  rose  rapidly,  higher  and 
higher.  He  had  climbed  until  his  head  rested 
against  the  top  of  the  little  cave — could  go 
no  further.  And  yet,  the  waves  rolled  upward 
around  him.  They  reached  his  waist — surged 
higher  to  his  breast — crept  to  his  throat,  and 
despite  all  his  efforts,  began  to  trickle  into 
his  mouth.  In  another  moment  he  would  be 
strangled  by  them  ;  his  hold  would  be  torn 
away,  and  his  body  dashed  hither  and  thither 
againt  the  sharp  points  of  the  ice.  "  O,  God  ! 
Save  me !  Save  me  !"  burst  from  him  in  the 
terrible  agony  of  the  instant — the  moment  of 
time  that  lay  between  him  and  death. 

A  noise  like  thunder — a  shivering  crash — 
resounded  through  the  chasm.  It  appeared 
as  if  the  very  foundations  of  the  world  were 
tottering  beneath  him.  Now,  indeed,  he  felt 
that  his  end  had  come.  No !  Terror  was 
instantly  changed  to  rapture.  The  water 
rushed  out  of  the  cavern  with  the  most 
amazing  velocity  ;  he  could  descend  and  stand 
upon  the  bottom  without  fear.  How  this 
had  been  accomplished,  he  was  forced  to  wait 
until  the  morning  light  to  determine  ;  and, 
with  the  first  beams,  he  saw  a  great  fissure 
had  been  opened,  through  which  the  im- 
prisoned waters  had  found  their  way  to  the 
valley  below.  This  unlooked-for  preservation 
again  inspired  him  with  confidence — rendered 
more  firm  his  trust  in  God.  Through  that 
tunnel  he  saw  a  way  to  freedom.  It  was 
small,  to  be  sure,  but  he  could  enlarge  it,  and 
he  worked  diligently,  until  his  strength  utter- 
Iv  failed.  The  ibex  was  entirely  devoured. 
He  had  split  the  bones  and  sucked  out  the 
marrow;  had  gnawed  them  over  and  over 
again  to  appease  his  hunger.  For  two  days 
he  had  not  tasted  a  morsel  of  food.  The 
hatchet  slipped  from  his  hand  when  he  en- 
deavored to  strike  a  blow,  and  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  undertaking.  There  was  no- 
thing left  him  now  but  to  die. 

Another  day  passed,  and  no  help  came.  He 
lay  crouched  in  a  corner  wishing  that  the  end 
would  come,  and  that  swiftly.  His  eves  were 
already  filmed  and  his  heart  beat  faintly. 
Then  a  strange  noise  aroused  him.  He  looked 
aloft  and  saw  a  chamois  vainly  striving  to  de- 
fend itself  from  the  attack  of  two  old  vultures 
that  were  striking  at  it  with  wing  and  beak. 
It  was  an  unequal  contest,  and,  at  length,  the 
animal,  driven  to  desperation,  attempted  to 
leap  the  broad  chasm.  The  effort  was  :\  noble 
one,  but.  it  failed  of  success,  The  chamois 
missed  its  looting,  and  tell,  bruised  and  help- 
less, at  the  very  feet  of  the  .starving  man.  In 
an  instant  his  knife  was  plunged  into  iu 
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throat ;  and  the  warm  blood  was  drained  by 
his  eager  lips.  This  gave  him  new  life,  and 
he  renewed  his  labor.  It  was  almost  a  her- 
culean task.  More  than  once  he  fell  fainting 
beside  it.  But  hope  was  very  strong  within 
him.  Still,  he  would  have  utterly  failed  had 
not  Heaven  assisted  him. 

Again,  the  fohn  was  busy  at  its  work  of  de- 
struction ;  again,  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened ;  and  the  "  rains  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,"  and  accomplished  more  in  a 
single  night  than  his  hands  could  have  done 
in  months.  With  the  morning  light,  he 
crawled  through  the  now  large  tunnel ;  but 
when  he  reached  the  out  end,  found,  to  his 
horror,  that  he  was  on  the  top  of  a  mighty 
precipice.  His  blood  boiled  ;  his  brain  seemed 
on  fire  ;  his  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  break 
through  ribs  and  flesh.  He  was,  if  possible, 
more  desperately  imprisoned  than  before. 
How  was  he  to  get  down  ?  Through  his  be- 
wildered mind  suddenly  flashed  the  thought 
of  the  skins  of  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  and 
he  was  not  long  in  making  a  rope  of  them. 
He  then  cut  a  deep  hole  in  the  ice,  drove 
down  his  alpenstock,  fastened  one  end  to  it, 
and  swinging  himself  oft',  reached  the  bottom 
in  safety. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  and  a  prayer  of  thank- 
fulness, he  hastened  along  the  well-known 
path  ;  and  when  the  bell  of  the  little  chapel, 
that  reared  its  gilded  cross  in  the  Matter 
valley  was  tolling  for  the  evening  prayers, 
he  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  astonished  worshippers, 
even  as  the  voice  of  the  good  priest  was  re- 
peating, "  God  is  everywhere  with  me ;  and 
everywhere,  even  in  the  most  threatening 
dangers,  his  voice  speaks  to  me  in  tones  of 
comfort,  and  says, £  Call  upon  me  in  the  day 
of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  glorify  me!'" — staggering  toward  the 
alter,  to  kneel  at  it,  he  fell  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  who  again  nursed  him  to 
health,  strength  and  manhood. 

From  the  Londou  Friend. 
MEMORIAL. 
M.  T.       Ob.  1st  Mo.  15th,  1868. 

The  mist  is  on  the  hills,  the  dull  clouds  weeping 
With  cold  gray  wings  o'ercast  the  wintry  sky, 
The  turbid  streams  come  down  through  valleys 
reeking, 
The  chilling  wind  moans  by. 
But  from  the  tall  white  school-house,  stately  spring- 
ing 

On  yon  hill-side,  the  leaden  cope  of  day 
Is  pierced  by  mirthful  sounds,  glad  voices  ringing 

Of  happy  youth  at  play. 
While  nigh,  and  heeding  now  nor  mirth  nor  weep- 
ing, 

Nor  summer's  balm,  nor  winter's  blighting  breath, 
A  mother  of  our  Israel  here  lies  sleeping 
Pale  on  her  couch  of  death. 


Laugh  on !  laugh  on  ! — ye  young  and  happy-hearted ! 

She  loved  your  artless  mirth  in  days  gone  by, 
She  would  not  wish  you  sad,  our  blest  departed, — 

She  asks  nor  tear  nor  sigh. 

But  pause  one  moment  in  your  game  and  laughter : — 
Have  ye  no  debt  from  grateful  hearts  to  pay  ? 

Come,  let  us  think  if  we  shall  miss  hereafter 
What  we  have  lost  to-day. 

For  we  have  lost  a  gentle  presence  gliding, 
Like  a  soft  beam,  across  our  path  of  care  ; 

A  low  and  loving  voice,  still  heavenward  guiding, 
Heard  in  the  place  of  prayer  ; 

Sage  words  of  earnest  counsel,  kind  and  cheery, 
For  life's  young  warrior  starting  from  the  door ; 

Sweet  tones  of  comfort  for  the  worn  and  weary  ; 
And  solace  for  the  poor. 

Your  fathers  knew  her :—  not  in  doubt  or  blindness — 
She  sowed  the  seed  beside  their  early  way  ; 

And  who  can  tell  how  in  parental  kindness 
Ye  reap  the  fruit  to-day  ? 

Like  the  sweet  echo  of  a  strain  departed, 

Which,  lingering  long,  the  mountain  hunter 
hears, — ■ 

As  wayside  springs  that  cheer  the  weary-hearted, — 

Come  back  from  vanished  years, 
To  careworn  men,  to  matrons  sad  and  lowly, 

To  tempted  youth,  to  souls  bereaved,  opprest, 
The  memories  of  that  voice  so  soft  and  holy 

That  now  is  hushed  in  rest. 
Yes,  we  shall  miss  thee,  mother!  Skies  may  lighten, 

Or  clouds  and  storms  our  way  may  darken  o'er  ; 
But  ah  !  thy  Heaven-illumined  soul  shall  brighten 

For  us  earth's  paths  no  more. 
Yes,  we  shall  miss  thee  in  the  solemn  meeting, 

And  by  the  grave  when  earth  returns  to  earth  ; 
And  we  shall  miss  thy  warm  and  kindly  greeting 

Beside  thy  own  loved  hearth. 
We  saw  thee  in  thy  feeble  age  declining, 

Reft  of  thy  dearest  ties  and  many  a  stay  ; 
In  weariness  and  pain,  yet  unrepining, 

We  knew  thee  day  by  day. 
Meek  resignation  cheered  thy  lonely  hour, 

Shed  golden  calms  around  thy  setting  sun, 
Exhaled  like  perfume  from  the  bruised  flower, 

And  breathed  "  His  will  be  done." 
Behind  thee  lay  the  past — a  tranquil  ocean 

Studded  with  barks  that  followed  thine  no  more  ; 
And  waves  of  thought  came   on,  with  rippling 
motion, 

To  memory's  sun-gilt  shore  ; 
While,  'mid  the  fading  gleams  around  thee  shining, 

Through  faith's  bright  promise,  it  was  thine  to 
see 

Soft  isles  of  calm  in  fadeless  light  reclining 

Beyond  the  dark  to-be. 
And  thus  we  saw  thee  waiting  —heard  thee  hymning, 

With  lamp  well-trimmed  and  oil  yet  running  o'er, 
Thy  low  sweet  song  to  greet  the  Bridegroom's 
coming: 

He  came,  and  ope'd  the  door, — 
And  thou  art  gone.    Thy  widowed  heart  reposing 

Now  knows  the  full  fruition  of  his  smile  ; 
Short  was  the  waiting,  sweet  the  gentle  closing 

Of  earth's  sad  "  little  while." 
There,  with  thy  loved  and  lost,  that  now  have 
found  thee, 

We  lay  the  dust  embalmed  in  earthly  love, — 
There — with  the  silence  of  the  hills  around  thee 
And  God's  pure  heaven  above. 
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And  oh  !  we  bless  the  grace  that  ne'er  forsook  thee, 
The  kindness  still  that  all  thj  pathway  crost — 

Our  Father's  love,  that  gave  thee  and  that  took 
thee  ; 
Gone — hut  not  lost. 
First  Month  20th,  1869. 


Extracts  from  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Teachers'  Institute  of  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  by 
John  P.  Ltjndy. 

From  the  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal. 

UNCONSCIOUS  TEACHING  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  quick  eye  and  the  keen  perception  of 
youth  detect  what  is  in  his  teacher  or.  parent 
at  a  glance,  and  the  character  of  the  one  is 
silently  and  unconsciously  doing  its  work  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  other.  The 
Greatest  Teacher  that  ever  walked  this  earth 
well  knew  and  holily  practised  this  deep 
principle  of  our  being ;  for  when  one  of  his 
disciples  had  denied  Him,  under  the  pressure 
of  doubt  and  fear, — a  disciple,  too,  who  had 
strongly  and  impetuously  declared  a  previous 
purpose  of  going  to  prison  and  death  with  his 
Master,  if  need  be, — one  tender  and  reproving 
look  turned  on  this  same  disciple  by  the 
Great  Teacher  was  enough  to  send  him  out  in 
an  agony  of  soul  to  weep  bitter  tears  of  re- 
pentance, and  to  mould  his  spirit  into  holier 
and  better  resolves.  This  Quiet  Exemplar 
stood  among  men,  and  still  stands  among 
them,  in  Divine  influences,  forming,  shaping 
and  moulding  whole  generations  of  mankind 
into  better  civilization ;  into  more  kindly 
manners;  into  greater  equality  of  manhood 
and  brotherhood:  into  wider  and  more  dif- 
fused intelligence ;  into  purer  morals ,  and 
into  the  exalted  citizenship  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  city  of  our  God,  Not  by  noise  and 
clamor,  and  military  prowess  ;  not  by  arbitra- 
ry dictation  or  compulsion  ;  nor  yet  by  the 
parade  of  great  learning  or  eloquence :  but  by 
gentleness  and  kindness;  in  humility  and 
meekness;  appealing  to  men  as  rational  and 
accountable  and  immortal  beings,  to  act  well 
their  part  here  so  that  He  might  advance 
them  to  glory  and  honor  hereafter ;  coming 
to  the  benighted  earth  like  the  light  of  day 
in  silent  grandeur  and  impartial  benignity) 
and  destined  yet  to  cover  it  all  with  a  man!  le 
of  glory.  You  have  but  to  look  and  listen, 
and  the  highest,  best  education  of  which  your 
nature  is  susceptible,  will  be  gradually  ac- 
quired. And  you  would  much  rather  live  in 
free  Christian  America  than  in  semi-barba- 
rous  Turkey,  or  in  savage  Africa.  Why? 
Simply  because  your  nature  is  better  satisfied, 

and  the  aim  ana  end  of  your  being  is  better 
met  and  answered.  You  see  more  t<>  in  teres  I 
you,  and  your  mind  and  soul  are  quickened 
into  greater  activity.  You  have  literature 
and  science,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  com- 
forts of  happy  homes,  to  make  your  life  a 


pleasure  to  you.  And  all  this,  is  the  external 
condition  and  stimulus  of  the  susceptibilities 
of  your  nature,  which  grow  into  a  better  man- 
hood and  womanhood  than  where  they  do  not 
exist.  And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
prefer  to  live  in  cities  than  to  live  alone  in 
the  country.  There  is  more  social,  intellec- 
tual and  religious  life  concentrated  there  ;  and 
all  civilization  takes  its  start,  and  is  ever  in- 
timately connected  with  the  city.  This,  too, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Christianity  was 
first  propagated  and  planted  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  old  world,  and  where  it  has  ever  since 
remained  strongest  and  most  active. 

I  grant  you  that  the  country  is  the  place 
for  the  cultivation  of  robust  health  and 
greater  simplicity  of  manners  ;  and  that  the 
city  depends  on  the  country  for  its  supplies, 
not  only  of  the  material  necessaries  of  life, 
but  also  of  the  fresh  vigorous  blood  and  brain 
of  life.  The  city  is  exhausting  and  exhaustive 
of  both,  and  the  country  must  keep  up  the 
supply,  or  our  civilization  would  soon  die  out. 
The  country,  too,  depends  on  the  city  for  its 
manufactures,  commerce  and  capital,  without 
which  it  could  hardly  be  cultivated,  or  its  re- 
sources be  developed.  And  yet  you  will 
grant  me,  that  mere  converse  with  external 
nature  has  very  little  refining  or  ennobling  in- 
fluences on  the  great  mass  of  people  living  in 
the  country,  without  other  influences  of  an  in- 
tellectual, moral  or  religious  nature;  and 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  human  nature  is  no 
more  free  from  vice  and  crime  in  the  coun- 
try than  it  is  in  the  city.  Not  so  concen- 
trated, indeed  ;  not  so  easy  to  escape  detec- 
tion ;  more  exposed,  and  more  readily  known; 
but  still  existing  to  the  same  extent  in  propor- 
tion to  the.  population.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  everywhere,  and  everywhere  needs  the 
restraining  influences  of  education  and  re- 
ligion. And,  therefore,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  which  is  fast  becoming  like  one  vast 
city,  by  reason  of  its  close  intercourse  of  all 
its  parts  through  railroads,  telegraphs  and 
printing  presses,  and  where  schools  and 
churches  abound  on  every  hand,  we  naturally 
look  for  the  best  people  and  the  highest  civ- 
ilization in  the  world  ;  and  we  do  not  look  in 
vain.  In  this  country,  if  a  man  is  no  more  than 
a  sponge,  he  can  soon  absorb  an  education. 
The  quick,  active,  intelligent  life  is  all  about 
him,  and  he  will  and  must  partake  of  it,  al- 
most or  quite  unconsciously. 

The  emigrant,  from  Ireland,  or  the  more 

steady  and  reliable  emigrant  from  Germany, 

soon  Learns  to  acquire  property  and  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  action  :  and  his  chil- 
dren or  grand-children  arc  as  good  American 
vMtizens  as  any  in  the  land.  And  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  \  superior  charm  in  our  Qtvi)i« 
zation  by  reasou  of  its  equality  of  all  men 
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before  the  law,  and  by  reason  of  its  free  sys- 
tem of  education  ;  because  there  are  no  ex- 
clusive and  proscriptive  rights  given  to  one 
set  of  men  over  another  ;  and  because  religion 
is  a  matter  between  every  man's  conscience 
and  his  God.  If  despotism,  either  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  or  both  united,  ever  gains 
the  ascendency  in  this  land,  it  will  be  when 
the  people  are  unfaithful  to  themselves,  and 
have  lost  the  true  spirit  of  our  civilization. 
We  have,  indeed,  much  vice  and  crime  in 
this  country,  as  the  resultant  of  a  great  war, 
and  as  the  partial  effect  of  the  scum  and 
dregs  of  European  civilization  poured  upon 
our  shores,  the  prisons  in  some  countries 
being  emptied  of  their  inmates  and  sent  here 
to  disgrace  our  institutions  in  the  eyes  of 
monarchy,  so  that  European  people  may  the 
better  be  kept  in  subjection  ;  but  we  have  no 
organized  system  of  brigandage,  as  in  Italy  ; 
no  persecution  of  the  Press,  as  in  France ; 
no  gang-slaves  of  children  for  field  labor, 
as  in  England.  We  are  all  unconscious  of 
that  beneficent  civilization  which  is  moulding 
us  into  the  best  type  of  manhood  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  and  we  must  needs  go 
abroad  to  learn  what  our  advantages  are. 

II.  Travel  in  foreign  countries  is  the  easiest 
way  of  acquiring  much  useful  knowledge,  if 
one  only  keeps  his  eyes  open  and  knows 
what  it  is  best  to  see.  In  the  first  place, 
travel  is  a  constant  succession  of  new  scenes 
and  new  ideas;  and  in  every  age  men  have 
travelled  on  purpose  to  expand  their  knowl- 
edge. Plato  went  into  Egypt  to  study  the 
wisdom  of  its  Priesthood,  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
ble, some  more  definite  notions  respecting 
God  and  the  universe,  man  and  his  destiny, 
than  prevailed  in  Greece.  Herodotus 
travelled  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  countries  whose  history  he  has  recorded ; 
and  now,  antiquarian  research  and  discovery 
are  every  year  verifying  the  marvellous  story 
of  this  great  father  of  history,  whom  some 
modern  sceptics  have  set  down  as  too  credu- 
lous and  too  exaggerated  in  his  statements. 
Grote's  great  history  of  Greece  is  the  result 
of  patient  research  among  Grecian  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  of  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  its  literary  re- 
mains. Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire"  was  conceived  annong  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  overlooking  the 
Forum  ;  and  executed  not  far  off,  at  the  beau- 
tiful Lausanne.  Motley's  History  of  the 
Netherlands  could  never  have  been  written 
to  shed  an  undying  lustre  upon  American 
literature,  except  for  his  patient  research  in 
the  archives  of  foreign  governments;  and  if 
our  gentle  Irving  had  not  been  consul  to 
Spain,  the  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  so  interesting 
and  attractive,  and  his  Alhambra,  had  never 


been  written.  His  immortal  "  Sketch  Rook" 
is  but  the  transcript *>f  his  sojourn  in  England 
and  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Again  :  foreign  travel  has  the  tendency  to 
make  the  whole  world  kin.  We  gradually 
lose  our  narrow  prejudices,  and  prepossessions 
in  mingling  with  foreign  people ;  for  we  find 
that  they  are  just  like  ourselves  in  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  of  life;  with  precisely  the  same 
human  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears  ;  the 
same  differences  of  poverty  and  wealth  ;  and 
the  same  social  relations,  in  all  respects,  as 
among  ourselves.  .... 

In  many  respects,  the  traveller  learns  that 
European  civilization  is  more  attractive  than 
our  own  ;  but  not  in  all,  nor  in  the  chief  es- 
sentials of  a  happy  life.  Their  profounder 
learning  is  here  spread  out  over  a  greater 
surface;  their  more  accurate  taste  is  here  a 
young  and  growing  lover  of  art;  their  su- 
perior libraries,  and  picture-galleries,  and 
museums  are  the  growth  of  centuries  and  the 
product  of  enormous  wealth,  while  ours  are 
in  their  infancy ;  their  schools  and  universi- 
ties are  more  thorough  and  critical,  while  ours 
are  smaller  and  more  numerous ;  the  state  is 
the  only  tyranny  abroad,  and  thought  and 
social  life  are  more  free  than  with  us,  where 
public  opinion  is  often  very  despotic  and  acts 
as  a  restraint  upon  free  thought  and  social 
enjoyment;  but  for  all  this,  ours  is  the  best 
country  for  the  development  of  manliness,  for 
securing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  and  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  endowment  of 
universities,  libraries  and  galleries  of  a*t. 
"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way,"  and  some  centuries  hence  when  Euro- 
pean civilization  shall  have  perished  by  reason 
of  incessant  wars  between  rival  powers,  the 
home  of  all  the  arts  of  peace  shall  here  gather 
the  excellence  of  all  nations  together  and  in- 
augurate the  happy  era  of  universal  brother- 
hood. 

Another  and  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant benefit  arising  from  foreign  travel  is 
the  pleasant  and  perpetual  fund  of  reminis- 
cence which  it  gives.  The  weariness  and  all 
the  petty  annoyances  and  vexations  which 
you  have  keenly  felt  at  times,  are  forgotten 
upon  your  return  home;  and  by  your  even- 
ing lamp  you  think  or  talk  of  all  the  pleasant 
and  profitable  things  which  you  have  experi- 
enced. Your  sojourn  at  Rome,  that  most  de- 
lightful of  all  places  in  the  world  to  spend  a 
winter  ;  your  visit  to  Athens,  the  home  of 
philosophy,  poetry  and  art;  your  excursion 
to  Egypt  and  the  East,  all  come  back  to  you, 
and  relieve  the  care  and  anxiety  and  toil  of 
your  daily  life,  and  yield  you  a  constant  fund 
of  enjoyment  and  profitable  meditation.  You 
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are  never  at  a  loss  for  some  e  evated  subject 
of  thought.  ..... 

The  unconscious  teaching  received  abroad 
has  developed  and  rounded  your  manhood  to 
such  a  degree  that  you  can  stand  up  even  be- 
fore kings,  with  the  felt  assurance  that  you 
too  are  a  man  and  a  monarch  in  your  own 
rightful  empire  of  knowledge.  Your  domain 
is  the  whole  realm  of  thought ;  the  vast  field 
of  truth  explored  and  unexplored ;  the  inde- 
pendent consciousness  of  a  possession  which 
no  changes,  or  revolutions,  or  convulsions  of 
society  can.  ever  destroy,  or  thieves  enter  to 
steal.  And  an  education  which  gives  you  all 
this  is  better  than  millions  cf  investment  in 
bonds,  mortgages  and  stocks,  without  it. 

III.  Perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  what  great 
good  to  society  or  to  individuals  can  result 
from  the  unconscious  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  world,  or  of  its  literature  and 
art,  aside  from  the  mere  enjoyment  of  it  ? 
If  knowledge  is  only  a  power  to  do  greater 
mischief  in  society;  if  it  is  only  a  lever  for 
exulting  a  vain  and  bad  man  to  some  promi- 
nent position  over  the  ruin  of  others  ;  if  it  is 
no  more  than  a  superior  good  to  the  man 
that  possesses  it,  in  order  that  he  may  lord  it 
over  his  fellows  in  pride  and  arrogance,  then 
it  becomes  indeed  a  hateful  thing,  capable  of 
much  mischief,  as  with  Bolingbroke,  Byron, 
Hobbes  and  Hume.    It  only  sharpens  the 
faculties  to  a  keener  edge  to  cut  asunder  the 
best  hopes  and  purest  aspirations  of  man- 
kind.   Knowledge  disconnected  from  moral 
principle  and  religious  character  is  a  danger- 
ous weapon,  which  even  now  is  making  so- 
ciety bleed  at  every  pore,  and  is  striking  at 
the  very  vitals  of  Christianity.    Real  knowl- 
edge is  always  modest  and  unpretending,  for 
it  knows  its  own  ignorance.    It  is  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  picking  up  only  a  few  shells  along 
the  shores  of  truth,  while  the  great  ocean  lies 
all  unexplored  before  him.    It  is  only  the 
graceful  drapery  hanging  around  the  majestic 
statue  of  manly  character.    It  is  to  know 
one's  self  only  as  a  man,  fallible  and  erring. 
And  therefore  all  education  must  be  defec- 
tive Which  does  not  aim  at  developing. charac- 
ter and  forming  the  man  after  the  principles 
of  eternal  truth.    It  is  just  here  that  all  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  civilization  failed  to  do 
for  mankind  what  it  should  have  done.  If 
perverted  truth  and  formed  a  character  at 
once  distorted  and  aimless.    There  was  no- 
thing to  live  for  but  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness of  the  state,  or  the  aggrandizement  of  one 
poor  fellow-mortal,  or  more  pleasure,  bodily 
and  intellectual.    What  are  tho  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  but  monumental  piles  of  an  ambition 
and  a  folly  which  degraded   hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings,  in  the  distant 
past,  into  the  most  abject  and  menial  servi- 


tude for.years,  in  order  to  erect  a  tomb  for 
the  monarch  in  which  he  might  be  deified  and 
receive  the  homage  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions ?  . 

Piles  of  stones,  indeed,  are  the  Pyramids, 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Coliseum,  preaching 
sermons  more  eloquent  than  those  of  Chry- 
sostom,  as  to  the  utter  folly  of  all  mere  human 
devices  at  self-improvement  and  self-exalta- 
tion ;  and  of  the  wisdom  of  submitting  like 
an  unconscious  little  child  to  the  Heavenly 
Teacher  !  It  is  within  the  province  of  all 
teachers  to  form  characters  of  more  enduring 
loveliness  than  the  statues  of  Phidias  or 
Praxitiles,  by  being  themselves,  in  good  de- 
gree, what  the  Great  Teacher  was;  working 
out  their  ideal  of  excellence  by  gentle  touches 
and  exalted  conceptions,  and  heroic  patience, 
untiling  meekness  and  humility,  in  ibrming 
the  characters  of  their  pupils. 

Our  country  just  now  wants  men  and 
women  of  exalted  character,  to  carry  our 
civilization  and  religion  to  their  loftiest 
heights  of  good  will  to  men  ;  and  the  Magi  of 
all  lands  will  journey  from  afar  to  help  us 
pay  our  adoration  to  the  Divine  Child  com- 
ing to  'earth  again  in  majesty  to  restore  the 
golden  age  of  peace  to  the  distracted  world  ! 


ALL   THINGS  WELL. 

I  have  seen  a  need  of  everything  that  God 
gives  me,  and  want  nothing  that  He  denies 
me.  There  is  no  dispensation,  though  afflic- 
tive, but,  either  in  it,  or  after  it,  the  Comforter 
teaches  me  I  could  not  have  done  without  it. 
Whether  it  be  taken  from  me,  or  given  to  me, 
sooner  or  later,  God  quiets  me  in  Himself 
without  it. 

I  think  the  Lord  deals  kindly  with  me  to 
make  me  believe  for  my  mercies  before  I 
have  them.  The  less  reason  has  to  work  on, 
the  more  freely  faith  easts  itself  on  the  faith- 
fulness of  God.  I  find  that  while  faith  is 
steady,  nothing  can  disquiet  me  ;  and  when 
faith  totters,  nothing  can  establish  me.  If 
I  tumble  out  amongst  means  and  creatures, 
1  am  presently  lost,  and  can  come  to  no  end 
but  if  I  receive  help  from  above  to  stay 
myself  on  God,  and  leave  II im  to  work  in 
His  own  way  and  time,  I  am  at  rest,  and  can 
sit  down  and  sleep  in  a  promise,  when  a  thou- 
sand rise  up  against  me.  Therefore,  my  way 
is  not  to  east  beforehand,  hut  to  work  with 
God  by  the  day.  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
(he  evil  thereof" 

" Self»coBtri vanees  are  the  effects  of  oabe- 

lief."—  The  Moravian.   

ANCKSTUY  or  tan  T1  V 
The  earliest  mode  of  writing  was  on  brick?, 
tiles,  oyster  shells,  stones,  ivory,  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees  ;  and  from  the  latter  the  term 
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"  leaves  of  a  book"  is  probably  derived. 
Copper  and  brass  plates  were  very  early  in 
use ;  and  a  bill  of  feoffment  on  copper  was 
some  years  since  discovered  in  India,  bearing 
date  one  hundred  years  B.  C. 

Leather  was  also  used,  as  well  as  wooden 
tablets.  Then  the  papyrus  came  into  vogue, 
and  about  the  eighth  century  the  papyrus 
was  superceded  by  parchment.  Paper,  how- 
ever, is  of  great  antiquity,  especially  among 
the  Chinese  ;  but  the  first  paper-mill  in  Eng- 
land was  built  in  1586  by  a  German,  at  Dart- 
fort,  in  Kent.  Nevertheless,  it  was  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half — namely,  in  1713 — before 
Thomas  Watkins,  a  stationer,  brought  paper- 
making  to  anything  like  perfection. 

The  first  approach  to  a  pen  was  the  stylus, 
a  kind  of  iron  bodkin  ;  but  the  Romans  for- 
bade its  use  on  account  of  its  frequent  and 
even  fatal  use  in  quarrels,  and  then  it  was 
made  of  bone.  Subsequently,  reeds,  pointed 
and  split,  like  pens  in  the  present  day,  were 
used. 


ITEMS. 

The  hill  transferrin g  the  capital  of  Nebraska  to 
Omaha  has  become  a  law. 

The  Wheat  Crop. — The  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  for  the  First  month,  states  that  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  past  twelve  months 
has  been  very  perceptible,  amounting  to  42  cents 
per  bushel  in  New  England,  56  cents  in  New  York, 
47  cents  in  New  Jersey,  45  cents  in  Pennsylvania, 
71  cents  in  Ohio,  77  cents  in  Illinois,  48  cents  in 
Iowa,  with  differences  less  striking  in  the  Southern 
States,  which  grow  cereals  only  for  home  consump- 
tion. It  is  asserted  that  in  the  central  and  populous 
parts  of  the  West  the  prices  are  this  year  lower  re- 
latively to  the  more  Western  and  Northwestern 
States  than  last  year  ;  as  Illinois  compared  with 
Iowa,  $1  97  to  $1  43  last  January  ;  $1  20  to  95  cents 
now. 

Capt.  Ericsson's  plans  for  utilizing  the  heat  of 
the  sun  are  attracting  much  attention.  His  experi- 
ments show  that  100  square  feet  of  surface  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays  will  produce  heat  sufficient  to  ex- 
ceed one-horse  power  in  practical  work.  It  probably 
is  not  many  years  before,  for  stationary  labor,  fuel 
will  be  discarded  as  a  source  of  heat  for  manufac- 
tories, and  solar  heat  will  take  its  place.  There  is 
no  practical  difficulty  in  storing  up  this  heat  so  as 
to  use  the  accumulation  on  cloudy  days.  We  may 
yet  see  it  employed  even  in  winter  to  warm  our 
houses.  The  other  great  wasted  sources  of  power 
are  the  winds  -and  tides.  The  motion  of  a  windmill 
could  be,  made  to  warm  a  house ;  in  fact,  every 
dairymaid  knows  that  the  movement  of  the  dasher 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  cream  in  the  churn  ; 
still,  the  great  irregularity  of  this  source  of  heat 
will  be  likely  to  prevent  its  employment  until 
either  fuel  be  more  expensive  or  more  convenient 
methods  are  devised  for  storing  the  surplus  energy 
of  windy  days. — N.  Y.  Independent. 

Peonage  is  reported  to  still  exist  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  although  it  is  illegal.  The  remedy,  it 
is  asserted,  can  be  found  in  the  creation  of  an  insti- 
tution like  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  to  enable  peons 
to  live,  or  aid  them  in  their  efforts  for  independen-ge,. 
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It  is  asserted  that  the  natives  are  so  wretchedly 
poor,  and  that  all  employment  is  so  completely  con- 
trolled by  those  who  have  held  them  for  debt,  that 
as  soon  as  United  States  officers  leave  the  locality, 
they  relapse  into  bondage  again.  In  Taos  county 
alone,  from  300  to  400  persons  were  relieved  of  this 
servitude  by  the  United  States  courts.  Over  3000 
persons  are  believed  to  be  still  held  in  some  sort  of 
bondage. 

The  Church  of  England  holds  in  fee  simple  the 
right  to  property  worth  $140,000,000  in  gold,  the 
annual  income  of  which  goes  to  support  the  clergy. 
And  yet  not  more  than  half  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  is  loyal  to  that  church,  and 
but  40  per  cent,  in  Scotland  and  12  per  cent,  in 
Ireland. 

A  Useful  Cement  for  closing  up  cracks  in  stove 
plates,  stove  doors,  &c,  is  prepared  by  mixing 
finely  pulverized'  iron,  such  as  can  be  procured  at 
the  druggists,  with  liquid  water  glass,  to  a  thick 
paste,  and  then  coating  the  cracks  with  it.  The 
hotter  the  fire  then  becomes  the  more  does  the 
cement  melt  and  combine  with  its  metallic  ingre- 
dients, and  the  more  completely  will  the  crack 
become  closed. 

Parkesine. — This  newly  invented  material, 
in  some  of  its  applications,  is  destined  to  take 
the  place  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  with 
great  advantage.  It  consists  in  brief  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  vulcanized  oil  and  collodion.  The 
oils  used  may  be  any  of  the  so-called  drying  oils, 
as  linseed  oil,  nut  oil,  castor  oil,  &c,  and  for  vul- 
canizing them  chloride  of  sulphur  is  used  in  various 
proportions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  product 
desired.  For  instance,  in  greater  proportion,  if  the 
material  is  to  be  solid  and  hard,  and  in  less  if  it  is 
to  be  elastic  and  extensible.  The  temperature  of 
preparation  varies  correspondingly  with  these  dif- 
ferent objects,  between  200  and  300  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  collodion  is  prepared  by  treating  cotton 
in  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  and  then  washing  with 
water  in  a  centrifugal  apparatus,  next  pressing  out 
the  moisture  and  then  dissolving  the  expressed 
mass  in  nitro-benzole.  The  collodion  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  a  pellicle  by  pouring  the  solution 
into  water.  The  two  constituents  are  worked  up 
together  and  the  mass  is  then  pressed  in  the  de- 
sired form  and  vulcanized.  The  applications  of  this 
material  are  as  varied  as  those  of  caoutchouc  and 
gutta  percha,  and  are  adapted  even  to  cases  where 
these  substances  cannot  be  well  employed.  For  the 
imitation  of  marble,  in  all  shades,  as  well  as  of 
mother  of  pearl,  tortoise  shell  and  ivory,  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  it.  The  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle has  become  very  reasonable.  For  ordinary 
colors — as  white,  yellow,  green,  brown,  chestnut, 
&c. — the  cost  is  about  a  dollar  per  pound  ;  for  the 
rarer  colors— as  blue,  scarlet,  imitation  of  marble, 
&c. — it  is  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Knife  han- 
dles, of  great  beauty,  made  of  this  material,  cost  in 
England  from  four  to  fifteen  dollars  per  gross. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Two  gentlemen  in  Providence  have  invented  an 
apparatus  to  be  used  in  extinguishing  fires.  By  a 
simple  contrivance  a  platform  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate two  or  three  firemen  with  hose  can  be 
raised  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  in  three  minutes, 
thus  bringing  the  firemen  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
portions  of  a  burning  building,  and  if  necessary 
acting  as  a  means  of  egress  for  persons  cut  off  from 
escape  by  other  means.  The  apparatus  is  called 
"the  fireman's  platform,"  and  with  running  gear 
bout  3,300  pounds.— -Mnavian. 
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